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DR.  PARIS  AND  DR.  PENNECK. 

(Concluded  from  8'»»  S.  xi.  483.) 

Dover  Street  [London],  January  12, 1820. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  will  not  allow  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  inquiring  after  your  health  and  that  of  your 
family  and  begging  you  to  accept  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  and  by-the-bye,  a  very  pretty  season  to  con- 
gratulate one's  friends  upon,  the  severity  of  the  cold  in 
London  exceeds  anything  I  ever  felt.  At  Penzance 
things  are  far  otherwise  I  conclude]  I  am  seriously 
offended  with  your  son,  who  has  never  allowed  me  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview,  although  he  has  left  a  card  at 
my  door,  but  without  any  address  upon  it. 

Sir  Scrope  Bernard  told  me  this  morning  that  there 
would  be  undoubtedly  a  property  tax  this  spring  and  that 
Mr.  Vansittart  contemplated  a  modification  of  the  taxes 
upon  Leather  and  Salt.  I  have  been  very  busily  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  my  lectures  which  I  read  last  year 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  from  the  Chair  of  Materia 
Medica.  I  was  strongly  urged  to  print  them,  that  no  mis- 
representation might  go  abroad  upon  the  subject  of  my 
defence  of  the  English  University  versus  Mr.  Brande, 
and  1  hope  you  will  think  that  the  observations  which 
I  have  levelled  at  the  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution 
are  not  unjust  or  more  severe  than  he  deserved.  I  am 
happy  in  knowing  that  the  College  of  Physicians  con- 
curred in  every  sentiment  which  I  expressed. 

Our  Qeological  Society  still  flourishes,  notwithstanding 
the  attempt  to  sap  its  foundation  and  alienate  the  sup- 
port of  the  county  by  the  formation  of  the  Truro 
Society,  which  I  understand  is  not  likely  to  survive 
another  year.  From  what  I  have  read  and  heard,  if  I 
were  to  speak  honestly,  I  never  knew  a  society  with  less 
pretentious. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly 

J.  A,  P. 

Henry  Bonse,  E.*q ,  Penzance. 


Sir  Scrope  Bernard,  fourth  baronet,  died  1830. 
He  took  the  additional  surnames  of  Tyringham, 
1789,  and  of  Morland,  1811,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  commonly  used  them.  Dr.  Paris's  ill-natured 
remarks  respecting  the  Truro  Society  did  it  no 
harm  ;  it  is  still  vigorous  and  flourishing  as  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 

In  1837  Paris  published  anonymously  a  work 
in  three  volumes,  with  twenty-one  woodcuts  from 
sketches  by  George  Oruikshank,  entitled  '  Philo- 
sophy in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest,  being 
an  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  First  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  by  the  Aid  of  Popular  Toys 
and  Sports.1  In  this  book  all  the  individuals 
introduced  were  caricatures  of  persons  he  had 
known  at  Penzance,  and  his  old  enemy  Henry 
Penneck  was  held  up  to  ridicule  under  the  name 
of  Dr.  Doseall.  Full  particulars  respecting  this 
work  were  given  in  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Bibliographer,  i.  65-67  (1882),  entitled  '  A 
Key  to  Dr.  Paris's  "  Philosophy  in  Sport," ' 

In  1846,  the  majority  of  the  persons  caricatured 
being  dead,  Paris  revisited  Penzance  and  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Qeological  Society 
of  Cornwall,  of  which,  as  stated,  he  had  been  one 
of  the  founders.  He  was  not  a  tall  man,  and  was 
very  robustly  built ;  some  one  described  him  as 
looking  like  a  butcher.  He  became  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1844,  and  died 
in  London  on  24  Dec.,  1856. 

Dr.  Penneck,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Cornish 
family,  was  baptized  at  Paul,  near  Penzance,  on 
5  Jan.,  1762.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  reason- 
able practice  of  paying  a  surgeon  for  his  visits  had 
not  yet  come  into  fashion ;  the  only  renumeration 
he  received  was  for  the  physic  supplied,  and  he  was 
often  accused  of  sending  his  patients  more  medicine 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Otherwise  he  was 
a  clever  man  and  in  advance  of  his  age.  In  1831 
he  published  '  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Cholera,'  a  careful  work  on  a  subject 
which  had  not  yet  received  much  attention.  He 
had  previously,  in  1802,  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Dunkin,  taken  out  a  patent  for  *'  method 
of  improving  the  sailing  and  navigation  of  ships 
and  vessels";  in  1821  he  patented  "  an  improvement 
of  machinery  for  lessening  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  working  steam-engines."  He  served  as  mayor 
1817-18,  and  died  at  Penzance  on  31  March,  1834. 

The  son,  Henry  Pennock,  junior,  was  bom  at 
Penzance  on  7  Aug.,  1800,  and  educated  at  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  a  very 
romantic  incident  connected  with  his  history, 
which  I  do  not  think  there  can  now  be  any  impro- 
priety in  relating,  as  all  the  persons  connected  with 
it  died  long  ago  and  the  Penneck  family  is  com- 
pletely extinct.  On  returning  to  his  home  at 
Penzance,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  first  term  at 
Cambridge,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  good-looking 
girl,  a  milliner,  named  Mary  Ann  Mathews.  He 
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announced  to  his  father  his  intention  of  marry- 
ing the  young  lady,  and  refusing  to  give  her  up  at 
his  father's  desire,  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
enraged  parent.  Mrs.  George  Dennis  John,  a 
relative,  received  him  as  a  guest,  and  in  her  bouse, 
under  deep  anguish  of  mind,  he  attempted  to 
terminate  his  existence  by  taking  poison.  The 
poison,  however,  did  not  kill  him,  but  the  effect  of 
it  was  felt  in  his  eyes,  which  had  always  been  weak, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  his  eyes  bad  a  blood- 

rwore  a  green 


shade.  After  this  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
marriage,  and  became  reconciled  to  his  father,  to 
whom  he  was  the  most  attached  and  affectionate 
son,  paying  him  the  greatest  attention  and  kind- 
ness during  a  long  and  wearisome  illness  which 
preceded  his  death.  Although  from  this  time  be 
was  somewhat  morose  and  ill-natured  to  mankind 
in  general,  he  was  capable  of  the  warmest  attach- 
ments. His  old  nurse  he  kept  in  his  own  house, 
attended  on  her  during  her  final  illness,  carried  her 
up  and  down  stairs  when  she  was  unable  to  walk, 
and  sincerely  grieved  at  her  death.  Returning  to 
Cambridge,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1827,  his 
M.A.  in  1830.  In  1826  he  was  ordained,  but  he 
never  held  any  benefice.  He  occasionally  took  tem- 
porary duty  in  Penzance  and  the  neighouring 
parishes,  and  was  curate  of  Morvah  from  1840  to 
1842.  Such,  however,  was  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment that  he  made  frequent  mistakes  while  reading 
the  service,  and  often  used  the  wrong  prayers, 
psalms,  or  lessons.  There  is  a  kind  of  proverb  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Levan,  which  says,  •'  Be  quiet,  you 
boys  in  the  porch,  as  Parson  Penneck  said  when  he 
missed  the  line  in  his  sermon."  He  was  fond  of 
animals,  and  had  several  quarrels  while  defending 
the  interest  of  his  pet  dog.  He  sent  communications 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  other 
publications,  and  supplied  botanical  notes  to 
J.  S.  Courtney's  '  Guide  to  Penzance.'  He  was 
for  many  years  very  intimate  with  John  Ealfs, 
the  botanist,  and  knowing  him  to  be  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  left  him  a  small 
nuity.  He  died  at  Penzance  on  24  April,  1862. 
He  was  a  man  who  never  threw  away  anything, 
and  his  executors  found  among  his  papers  the 
receipted  bills  for  sweeping  his  chimneys  during  a 
long  series  of  years.  He  also  left  a  pedigree  tracing 
his  descent  from  Edward  III.,  which  one  of  his 
executors,  who  had  no  pedigree  of  his  own,  im- 
mediately destroyed.  GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 
36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate. 


WAUGH  FAMILY. 

This  epistle  of  the  last  century  may  interest  eom 
of  your  Caledonian  readers.     I  offer  it  thinking 
one  or  more  of  them  will  satisfy  my  mild  curiosity 
in  regard  to  the  past  greatness  of  this  "  Laird  o 
Dun.'      Of  the   writer,  the  Rev.  John   Waugh 
1758-1824,   my  great -grandmother's  brother,   I 


enow  nothing  beyond  the  information  found  in 
Scott's  *  Fasti,'  that  he  was  minister  of  Menmuir, 
n  Forfarshire.  Possibly  his  descendants  flourish 
n  Scotland.  I  append  to  the  letter  transcripts 
of  the  "Call"  moderated  to  the  father  of  Mr.  Waugb, 
the  Rev.  John  Waugh,  of  Whitsome,  1712-1800, 
and  the  "Presentation"  cementing  the  "Call," 
which  took  place  in  1754  and  1755  :— 

Dun,  14th  March,  1781. 

Mr  DEAR  SISTEB,— It  would  give  me  great  pleasure, 
f  anything  I  coud  write  may  amuse  you,  I  know  you 

ill  expect  some  account  of  this  place  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
dea  of  each  and  conclude  with  the  manner  in  which  I 
spend  my  time.  Mr.  John  Erskine  the  Laird  of  Dun 
is  a  tall  stout  man  of  about  forty  yeara  of  age,  He  ia 
very  industrious  in  looking  after  his  farm,  a  piece  of 
ground  of  about  200  acres  he  has  in  his  own  hand,  he 
superintends  his  Limekilns  with  great  circumspection, 
and  is  a  most  indefatigable  Hunter.  His  leisure  hours 
are  chiefly  employed  in  playing  at  Cards,  amusing  him- 
self with  his  Children,  and  when  his  acquaintances  pay 
him  a  visit  he  generally  makes  them  very  rosy.  He  does 
not  read,  uot  from  want  of  opportunity  but  from  want  of 
inclination ;  indeed  he  was  as  his  father  has  informed 
me  much  foundered  in  his  education,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  for  he  has  had  no  less  than  five  tutors,  one  of 
whom  was  your  worthy  gallant  Mr.  Main.  Mrs.  E.  the 
Lady  of  the  Manor  is  well  look'd,  I  own  has  not  quite 
so  fine  a  face  as  Mrs.  Swinton  but  has  as  much  affubal- 
ility  and  converses  with  ease  and  great  good  sense  on 
almost  any  topic  that  occurrs.  She  is  the  mother  of  five 
very  fine  children,  two  of  them  my  pupils  and  the  other 
three  Daughters,  has  been  eleven  years  married  and  ia 
now  much  about  your  time  of  life.  She  is  rather 
masculine  in  her  diversions,  for  instance  she  often 
walks  seven  miles  before  dinner,  goes  a  fox  hunting  with 
her  husband  and  in  the  season  is  a  great  salmon  fisher. 
She  has  made  herself  perfectly  mistress  of  Dr.  Bucbans 
Domestic  medicine  and  practices,  not  only  in  her  own 
family  with  success,  but  dispences  medicines  gratis  to 
the  poor,  visits  them  when  sick,  prescribes  herself,  or 
when  the  case  is  dangerous,  sends  Dr.  Moody  the  fnmily 
Physician.  Miss  Baird  her  sister  is  much  the  fine  Lady, 
is  delicate  in  her  stomach,  in  her  dress,  in  her  entertain- 
ments, and  in  short  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  Lady. 
She  is  likewise  a  good  looking  woman,  but  is  short 
sighted  and  sometimes  threatned  with  consumptive 
complaints;  she  has  a  genius  for  painting  and  music. 
Miss  B.  will  leave  us  when  Miss  Mady  Erskine  returns 
from  Edmonston,  which  is  expected  soon ;  she  is  a 
maiden  sister  of  the  Lairds,  very  notable  in  all  points  of 
family  oeconomy,  is  active  sensible  but  rather  like  her 
amiable  sister  in  law  too  manly  in  several  things.  This 
seems  to  be  the  predominant,  or  most  conspicuous  foible 
in  the  female  part  of  this  excellent  family,  For  Miss  E. 
younger  discovers  strong  symptoms  of  it.  Her  sister 
Miss  Margaret  is  a  great  romp,  extremely  beautiful,  but 
at  present  delicate  being  affected  precisely  like  your 
daughter  her  namesake.  These  two  Ladies  are  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age,  being  older  than  the  boys  and  are  accom- 
plished by  their  governess  in  all  suitable  branches  of 
female  education,  french  only  excepted,  For  this  your 
humble  servant  becomes  their  preceptor  in  a  few  days. 
David  (call'd  so  from  his  great  grandfather  Ld  Dun)  is 
rather  peevish,  apt  to  be  passionate,  but  withall  has  a 
warm  heart,  and  benevolent  dispositions.  William  John 
is  only  five  going  six,  and  yet  can  read  a  paper  of  the 

Spectator,  without  wanting  a  word ;  He  is  very  manly, 

spirited,  and  affectionate,  has  a  wonderfull  memory  for 
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since  I. \came  here  has  got  to  repeat  as  exercises,  the 
Church  of  England  Catachesim,  William  and  Margaret, 
gome  of  Parnelle's  Hermit  with  Pope's  universal  and 
many  other  prayers.  If  you  saw  him  you  would  be  as 
fond  of  him  as  of  Tom  Kennedy,  however  his  brother 
is  the  favourite  here.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  give  you 
a  touch  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  is  still  alive  tho'  his 
lady  (a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Inglis  of  Crammond)  has 
l>een  dead  these  thirty  years.  He  is  about  seventy-three, 
has  still  a  great  deal  of  spunk,  and  a  vast  collection  of 
anecdotes  relating  to  places  and  persons  whom  he  had 
eeen  abroad.  He  walks  out  in  the  forenoon  with  his 
gun,  and  takes  a  nap  betwixt  Dinner  and  tea,  he  deverts 
himself  in  the  evening  in  reading,  Cards  or  Chess,  the 
last  of  these  games  he  is  particularly  fond  of.  The 
family  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  a  Collection  of 
portraits  in  the  Gallery,  many  of  whom  from  their  dress 
neem  to  have  been  in  the  army,  and  he  who  made  such  a 
figure  in  the  reformation  of  Scotland  is  represented  with 
a  book  in  bia  hand.  The  house  stands  three  English 
miles  from  the  pleasant  town  of  Montrose  on  a  fine 
elevation  of  £  an  English  mile  gradual  ascent  from  the 
Seashore.  It  was  built  and  the  present  garden  laid  out 
by  Lord  Dun.  A  description  of  these  with  the  pleasure 
grounds  I  must  reserve  till  the  season  is  further 
advanced.  Davie  Erskine  is  much  better  since  1  wrote 
to  Mr.  Cupples.  When  he  rides  out  or  is  at  play,  I 
reconcile  myeelf  to  my  solitude  the  best  way  I  can. 
There  is  a  large  room  or  Hall  contiguous  to  my  apart- 
ment where  the  Library  is,  In  it  is  likewise  a  grove  of 
myrtles  and  aromatic  shrubs,  a  Telescope  and  maps, 
pictures  with  a  cabinet  of  shellwork  with  a  Hobby  horse 
and  battledore  for  the  Ladies.  The  billiard  Table  is  out 
of  repair,  which  is  no  disapointment,  for  i  should  be  apt, 
as  has  formerly  been  the  case  to  spend  too  much  of  my 
time  at  this  bewitching  game.  Here  I  frequently  sit  and 
read  or  in  the  evenings  play  on  the  fiddle,  at  other  times 
walk  out  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  groves.  We  dine 
at  three,  have  always  two  Courses,  and  after  a  glass  of 
strong  ale  and  another  of  Sherry  Sir  Crape  (?)  withdraws. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Children  regularly  get  a  dance,  when 
their  mama  plays  to  them  on  the  violen.  I  breakfast  on 
tea  or  cofee  with  Mrs.  Gregory  and  the  housekeeper,  and 
likewise  drink  tea  with  these  two  damsels  at  night,  this 
does  not  mortify  me  as  I  am  at  these  meals  too  sharp  set 
to  gratify  my  appetite  properly  before  genteel  Company. 
I  meet  with  the  gentry  again  at  Supper  when  we  have 
commonly  over  our  Punch  a  very  agreeable  tete  a  tate ; 
Mrs.  G.  converses  frankly,  and  the  old  cock  refers  so 
often  to  me  about  classical  quotations  that  I  wish  Mr. 
Cupples  at  my  elbow.  Mr.  Cupples'  letter  is  rather 
laconic.  He  might  have  sent  me  some  news,  as  I  know 
there  is  a  very  important  revolution  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, it  would  not  be  from  want  of  intelligence.  I  have 
scarce  room  to  assure  you  that  I  remain 

Your  affect.  Brother 

JOHN  WAUGH. 

Compliments  to  Mr.  C.  and  all  my  nephews  and 
nieces.  Write  or  desire  Mr.  C.  to  do  so  soon.  I  have 
not  heard  from  Whitsome  this  fortnight,  however  Mrs. 
Logan  informs  me  they  are  all  well  there.  I  have  wrote 
to  John  Cockburn  about  Bobs  L  (?)  but  I  am  much 
afraid  it  ia  lost.  Be  sure  to  go  often  to  Whitsome  as  it 
will  amuse  our  father  and  divert  yourself— send  me  all 
your  news  in  a  sheet  of  paper  and  I  will  make  a  proper 
return.  Adieu. 

Mra-  Cupples,  Swinton  Manse,  near  Dunse. 

By  EdmWgh.    Single  sheet. 

[Presentation.  — Capt.    George    Johnston    Esq'    in 

M  M-r;  J£hn  Wau«b  ™.-Given  in  to  ye 
Chirnside,  Dec'  31"  1754  ] 
I,  Captain  George  Johnston  Esq'  of  Kimmerghamo 


Patron  of  the  united  Parishes  of  Whitsome  and  Hilton 
Considering  that  the  Church  of  the  said  Parishes  is  now 
vacant  and  at  my  disposal  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James  Colden  sometime  Minister  there.  And  being  well 
assured  of  the  Literature  and  other  good  Qualifications 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Waugh  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
one  of  the  dissenting  Meeting  Houses  in  Alnwick  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland  for  Supplying  the  said 
Vacancy.  Do  by  these  presents  nominate  and  present 
the  said  Mr.  John  Waugh  to  be  Minister  of  the  said 
united  Parishes  of  Whitsome  and  Hilton  and  to  the 
Local  and  Modified  Stipends  of  said  Parishes,  Manse 
and  Gleibs  thereof  with  all  other  profits  and  Emoluments 
arising  therefrom.  Hereby  requesting  and  desiring  the 
lie v '  Moderator  and  remanent  Members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chirnside  within  the  bounds  of  which  Presbytery  the 
said  Parishes  lyes  to  admit  and  Receive  the  said  Mr. 
John  Waugh  to  be  Minister  of  the  said  Parishes.  Con- 
senting to  the  Registration  hereof  in  the  Presbytery 
Books  of  Chirnside  or  in  the  Books  of  any  Competent 
Judicatory  therein  to  remain  for  Preservation  and  for 
that  Effect  I  Constitute  My  Prors.  In  Witness  whereof 
these  presents  written  on  Stampt  Paper  by  Paul  Atchi- 
son  schoolmaster  in  Hutton  are  Subscribed  by  me  at 
Dublin  the  third  day  of  December  Jajbijf  and  fifty  four 
years  before  these  Witnesses  the  Honourable  William 
Molesworth  Esqr  and  the  Honourable  Ann  Molesworth 
his  Lady  both  residenters  in  this  City. 

GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 
Wm.  Molesworth,  Witness. 
Ann  Molesworth,  Witness. 

Rev.  John  Waugh's  Call  to  Whitaome,  1755. 

We  whose  names  are  under  written,  heritors,  elders  and 
heads  of  families  of  the  united  parishes  of  Whitsome  and 
Hilton.  Being  destitute  of  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  a 
Gospel  minister  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Colden,  our  late  worthy  pastor.  And  being  well  in- 
form'd  and  fully  satisfy'd  of  the  piety,  prudence  and 
literature  of  your  Mr.  John  Waugh,  minister  of  the  pro- 
testant  dissenting  congregation  of  Alnwick  in  North- 
umberland. Do  hereby  call  and  invite  you  to  be 
minister  of  this  congregation.  And  as  our  pastor  and 
minister  to  take  the  charge  of  our  souls.  And  do  we 
hereby  promise  you  all  encouragement  with  submission 
and  obedience  in  the  Lord.  In  witness  whereof  this  our 
call  and  invitation  to  you  to  be  our  minister  is  written  in 
our  presence  at  Whitsome  Church  this  seventeenth  day 
of  April  Jaivij  and  fifty  five  years  by  Mr.  James  Allan, 
minister  of  Eymouth,  and  said  day  and  place  subscribed 
by  us.  And  that  in  presence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chirn- 
side. 

W.  JOHNSTON  for  Sir  Alexander  Don, 
PA:  ATOHISON  for  Lady  Don,  &c. 

Whitsome.  April  17,  1765.  The  Presbytery  of  Chirn- 
gide  having  this  day  met  here  as  appointed  by  last 
Presbytery  have  witnessed  the  subscribing  of  a  call  to 
Mr.  John  Waugb,  minister  of  Alnwick,  to  be  minister  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Whitsome  and  Hilton.  And  that 
the  whole  subscriptions  of  heritors,  elders  and  heads  of 
families,  on  this  day  and  other  page,  were  written  in  their 
presence.  As  attested  by 

GEORGE  CUPPLES,  Moderator. 
JAMES  ALLAN,  Clerk. 

J.  G.  CUPPLBS. 
Longwood,  Mass.,  U.S. 


RICHARD  GOOCH.  (See  8th  S.  xi.  423.)— Some 
years  ago  I  met  Mr.  Richard  Heathcote  Gooch, 
who  happened  to  mention  that  his  father  was 
author  of  'The  Cambridge  Tart.1  I  was  always 
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on  the  look-out  for  any  anonyma*  of  English 
literature  (as  indeed  I  still  am,  though  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  ever  publishing,  but  it  has 
now  become  a  habit) ;  accordingly  I  "  made  a  note 
of  it,"  and  when  I  returned  to  town  looked  the 
matter  up  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
my  father  and  his  were  friends,  and  in  his  journal 
(MS.)  my  father  says  that  Richard  Gooch  told 
him  (this  was  in  1832)  he  published  a  small  work 
on  arithmetic  in  verse  when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen. It  was  probably  anonymous  ;  it  is  not  in 
Ue  Morgan's  *  Arithmetical  Books,'  but  his  son  had 
a  copy.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Georgian  Era. 

Gooch  edited  a  number  of  newspapers,  of  some 
of  which  he  was  part  proprietor :  the  Bolton 
Chronicle,  1835 ;  Chester  Courant,  1837  ;  Here- 
ford County  Press,  1840 ;  Ludlow  Standard, 
1841 ;  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Times,  1841-2.  He 
was  also  author  of  *  Facetiae  Cantabrigienses,'  1825, 
which,  like  the  '  Tart,'  was  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Socius,"  and  a  work  I  am  unable  to  find  in 
tbe  British  Museum, '  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Nuts 
to  Crack,'  which  was  reprinted  in  America. 

Richard  Gooch  was  born  at  Norwich.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  4  September,  1849,  aged  about 
fifty-eight,  he  held  an  appointment  in  the  Custom 
House,  London,  where  his  son  (who  was  born  in 
1829),  also  an  author,  was  from  1845  to  1882. 

Since  'The  Cambridge  Tart'  was  published, 
"tart"  has  acquired  another  meaning— at  least,  I 
presume  I  am  correct  in  saying  it  is  since.  I  do 
not  think  Gooch  would  have  used  "tart"  at  all  if 
it  made  his  title  a  double  entente,  as  it  would  in 
the  present  day.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

P.  S.— Since  writing  this  note  I  have  looked  in 
the  Bodleian  catalogue.  Nothing  appears  under 
his  name;  but  the  books  of  an  "R.  Gooch" 
(perhaps  the  above)  appear  by  an  entry  in  the 
catalogue  to  have  been  sold  by  auction  in  February, 
1847,  by  Puttick  &  Simpson,  then  of  191,  Picca- 
dilly. The  Bodleian  possesses  the  original  auction 
catalogues  of  this  firm  from  1846  to  1870,  with 
prices  and  purchasers'  names. 

TRADE  ADVERTISEMENTS. —-The  following  pas- 
sage from  Montaigne's  'Essais,'  i.  34,  contains 
what  must  needs  be  one  of  tbe  earliest  suggestions 
of  the  need  for  a  means  of  systematic  inter- 
communication between  vendor  and  purchaser ; 
but  I  know  neither  whether  it  be  the  very  earliest 
nor  whether,  as  seems  most  probable,  it  has  often 
been  quoted  in  that  connexion : — 

"Feu  mon  pere,  homrae  pour  n'estre  ayde  que  de 
1'experience  et  du  naturel,  d'un  jugeraent  bien  net,  m'a 
diet  aultrefois  qu'il  avoit  de?ire  mettre  en  train  qu'il  y 
eust  ez  villes  certain  lieu  deaigne,  auquel  ceulx  qui  auroient 
besoign  de  quelque  chose  se  peussent  rendre  et  faire 


*  1  have  explained  in  •  N.  &  Q.',  8*  S.  IT.  341,  that  I 
use  this  word  instead  of  saying  "anonymous  or  pseudo- 
nymous publications." 


enregistrer  leur  affaire  &  un  officier  estably  pour  cet 
effet,  comme  'je  cherche  a  vendre  dea  perles  :  je  chercue 
dea  perles  a  vendre  :  Tel  veult  compaignie  pour  aller  a 
Paris :  Tel  a'enquiert  d'un  serviteur  de  telle  qualite  :  Tei 
d'un  raaistre  :  tel  demande  un  ouvrier,  qui  cecy  qui  cela 
chascun  selon  son  besoign.'  Et  serable  que  ce  inoyen  de 
nous  entr'advertir  apporterait  non  legiere  comraodite 
au  commerce  publicque  ;  car  a  tous  coups  il  y  a  des  con- 
ditions qui  s'entrecherchent;  et  pour  ne  s'entr'entendre, 
laissent  les  bommes  en  extreme  neceesite." 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

POETRY.— The  same  qualities  may  go  to  the 
composition  both  of  prose  and  poetry  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  obvious  that  there  is  much  poetry 
in  the  form  of  prose,  and  more  obvious  still  that 
there  is  much  prose  disguised  as  poetry.  Beauty 
of  thought  and  expression,  however,  iuay  be  best 
exhibited  in  poetry,  whilst  wit  and  humour  for 
the  most  part  show  best  in  prose,  though  it  hardly 
seems  the  truth  to  say  this  when  there  exist  such 
authors  as  Horace,  Pope,  and  Moliere.  As  for 
Shakspeare,  his  best  wit  and  humour  are  always 
expressed  in  prose.  The  true  poet  does  not  dis- 
regard the  form,  but  he  regards  chiefly  the  sub- 
stance. Poetry  should  appear  beautiful  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  ear  and 
to  the  eye.  Beauty  of  thought  and  expression 
marks  the  true  poet.  The  perception  of  beauty  is 
partly  innate,  and  may  be  partly  cultivated.  But 
no  true  poet  is  without  it.  There  is  beauty  in 
'The  Giaour'  and  in  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agoes.' 
Keats  was  abused  in  his  lifetime,  and  Byron  has 
been  abused  since  his  death  ;  but  both  of  them 
are  real  poets,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary. All  men  of  genius  are  both  creative  and 
imitative ;  but  in  some  the  imitative  is  predomi- 
nant, in  others  the  creative.  Horace  and  Virgil 
were  intentionally  imitative,  for  their  chief  object 
in  writing  was  to  make  the  Romans  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  Greek  literature.  Great  poets 
often  show  themselves  to  be  so  when  they  are 
borrowing,  for  they  will  turn  the  inferior  metal 
which  they  touch  to  gold.  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Gray,  usually  go  above  their  originals.  But 
perhaps  when  they  touch  gold  they  turn  it  to 
silver.  Milton  sometimes  imitates  Shakspeare, 
and,  if  he  has  now  and  again  gone  above  him,  at 
other  times  he  has  fallen  somewhat  beneath  him. 
Pope  and  Byron  have  fallen  beneath  their  originals 
in  one  or  two  places  which  I  remember,  and 
Shelley  has  done  so  in  many  places.  Every  great 
poet  has  a  style  and  an  individuality  of  his  own. 
None  is  more  gifted  in  this  way  than  Byron.  But 
his  faults  are  very  conspicuous,  and  lay  him  open 
to  attack.  The  power  of  exhibiting  pathos  and 
moving  the  mind  to  tender  feelings  usually,  but 
apparently  not  always,  exists  in  the  greatest  poets. 
Homer's  scene  between  Hector  and  Andromache, 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  '  Iliad,'  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  passion  of  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
'  Taaso'a  ecene  between  Rioaldo  and 
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Armida  is  excellent,  but  it  is  clearly  a  copy, 
though  a  good  and  varied  one,  of  that  between 
Dido  and  /Eneas.  I  think  that  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  *  ^oeid '  Virgil  beats  even  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  in  pathos  ;  and  there  is  a  naturalness 
in  this  noble  poetry  relating  to  Dido  which  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  Virgil's  usual  artificiality.  The 
good  and  generous  character  of  Dido,  her  magnifi- 
cent hospitality  to  ^neas  and  his  companions, 
increase  our  sympathy  with  her  in  her  cruel 
suffering!*.  The  commands  of  the  gods  may 
excuse  the  pious  hero  somewhat,  but  they  hardly 
make  his  character  tolerable.  The  death  scene  of 
Margaret  in  Goethe's '  Faust '  is  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  pathos.  Shakspeare  is  often  very 
pathetic,  but  Milton  is  never  so,  except  when  he 
is  bewailing  his  own  woes.  The  quality  of  imagi- 
nation is  shown  in  its  highest  form  by  Shakspeare, 
and  in  high  form  by  Milton.  In  power  of  con- 
structing a  story  Shakspeare  js  as  great  as  he  is 
in  other  respects.  A  much  less  poet,  Walter 
Scott,  is  excellent  in  this  constructive  power.  In 
utilizing  learning  and  scholarship  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  verse,  Milton  is  pre-eminent.  In  wit, 
humour,  and  occasionally  in  taste,  he  fails  greatly. 
In  wit  and  humour,  generally  too  in  taste,  Shak- 
speare is  as  great  as  in  most  other  things. 

There  are  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  making  of  verses,  yet  have  not  that  natural 
disposition  without  which  no  man  can  be  a  poet. 
No  man  can  show  the  poetry  which  is  in  him 
without  an  intense  labour,  which  in  itself  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  genius.  But  it  is  only  the 
intense  cultivation  of  a  certain  nature  which  pro- 
duces genius.  Something  similar  to  this  has  been 
said  by  Horace ;  and,  when  men  strive  to  define 
genius,  they  may  remember  what  he  has  said  :— 

NaturS,  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte 
Quaesitum  eat :  ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vend, 
Nee  rude  quid  poasit  video  ingenium  ;  alterius  Bic 
Altera  poacit  opem  rea  et  conjurat  amice. 

'Ars  Poetica.' 
E.  YARDLET. 

BYRON'S  '  BEPPO.'— It  is  a  common  thing  to  say 
that  «  Beppo '  marks  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
English  verse ;  and  this  view  is  emphasized  by  the 
existence  of  the  name  "  Beppo  stanza,"  which  has 
now  a  recognized  technical  value.  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  refers  to  this  fresh  beginning  in  uncon- 
ditional terms  in  the  new  edition  of  his  '  English 
Literature  Primer'  (Macmillan),  and  his  thousands 
disciples  (all  of  whom  he  fully  deserves  because 
f  the  high  excellence  of  his  work)  will  probably 
not  trouble  themselves  to  go  further  into  the 
matter.  But  it  would  be  well  that  the  state- 
ment regarding  Byron  should  be  made  with  a 
qualification.  Frere's  '  Whistlecraft,'  Tennant's 
'Anster  Fair,'  and  Fairfax's  'Tasso,'  could  be 
easily  referred  to  as  precursors  in  style  and  stanza. 
Tennant  in  particular  deserves  special  mention, 


both  for  the  wit  and  humour  and  triumphant 
movement  of  his  poem  and  for  his  courage  in 
closing  the  octave  with  an  alexandrine,  to  make 
the  melody,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "more  full 
and  sounding."  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgb,N.B. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. — It  may 
be  desirable  to  reprint  in  the  permanent  columns 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  the  following  contemporary  account 
of  the  very  commencement  of  an  art  which  is  now 
so  universal,  but  of  which  few  persons,  I  fancy, 
know  the  early  history.  It  is  taken  from  the 
first  volume  of  a  periodical  now  very  scarce,  the 
Aldine  Magazine  (Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1839)  : — 

t(  NEW  ART  OP  SUN-PAINTINO. — The  literary  and  scien- 
tific journals  for  some  time  past  have  teemed  with  accounts 
of  two  very  extraordinary  discoveries  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  almost  simultaneously,  in  Paris  and  in 
London ;  in  the  former  by  M.  Daguerre,  the  celebrated 
inventor  and  painter  of  dioramic  views  ;  in  the  latter  by 
H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
These  discoveries,  though  essentially  similar  in  some 
respects,  are  essentially  different  in  others.  We  must 
endeavour  briefly  to  indicate  the  nature  of  each.  M. 
Daguerre's  invention  enables  him  to  combine  with  the 
camera  obscura  an  engraving  power — that  is,  by  an 
apparatus,  at  once  to  receive  a  reflection  of  the  scene 
without,  and  to  fix  its  forms  and  tints  indelibly  on  metal 
in  chiaroscuro — the  rays  of  the  sun  standing  in  the  stead 
of  burin,  or,  rather,  of  acid — for  the  copies  thus  pro- 
duced nearly  resemble  aquatinta  engravings  exquisitely 
toned.  As  to  the  precise  details,  M.  Daguerre  objects  to 
impart  them  to  any  one,  till  he  has  received  some 
definite  answer  from  the  Government,  with  whom  he  ia 
in  treaty  for  the  sale  of  his  secret ;  the  value  fixed  upon 
it  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  thousand  franc?.  It  is 
necessary,  observes  M.  Arago,  to  see  the  works  produced 
by  the  machine,  which  is  to  be  called  the  Dauguerotype, 
fully  to  appreciate  the  curiosity  of  the  invention.  M. 
Daguerre's  last  works  have  the  force  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings.  He  has  taken  them  in  all  weathers— at  all 
hours — a  sketch  of  Notre  Dame  was  made  in  a  pouring 
rain  (the  time  occupied  by  the  process  being  lengthened 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances),  and  a  sketch 
was  procured  by  the  moon's  lighr,  which  required 
twenty  minutes  for  its  completion.  As  might  be 
suspected,  the  invention  fails  where  moving  objects  are 
concerned.  The  foliage  of  tree?,  from  its  always  being 
more  or  less  agitated  by  the  air,  is  often  but  imperfectly 
represented.  In  one  of  the  views  a  horse  is  faithfully 
given,  save  the  head,  which  he  never  ceased  moving — in 
another  a  decrotteur,  all  but  the  arms,  which  were  never 
still.  The  invention  will  be  chiefly  applicable  to  still 
life — that  is,  to  architectural  subjects,  &c.  M.  Da- 
guerre describes  the  process  as  very  simple,  and  com- 
pletely attainable  by  any  person  of  common  judgment, 
and  with  reasonable  care.  The  machine,  too,  is  so  little 
cumbrous,  that  he  says  he  has  stood  upon  the  bridges  to 
use  it,  and  been  hardly  noticed  by  the  passers  by.  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  makes  no  secret  of  the  nature  of  his  discovery; 
and  when  we  consider  the  means  employed,  and  the 
limited  time— the  moment  of  time,  which  is  often 
sufficient— the  effects  produced  are  perfectly  magical. 
The  most  fleeting  of  all  things— a  shadow,  is  fixed,  and 
made  permanent ;  and  the  minute  truth  of  many  of  the 
objects — the  exquisite  delicacy — can  only  be  discovered 
by  a  magnifying  glass.  Mr.  Talbot  proposes  for  this  new 
art  the  name  of  Photogenic  Drawing.  It  enables  u 
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person,  howsoever  ignorant  of  the  art  of  drawing,  to  ob- 
tain faithful  representations  of  objects,  and  does  not  even 
require  his  presence;  so  that  these  pictures  may  be 
executed  while  the  operator  is  himself  engaged  about 
otbor  things.  Amongst  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  observes  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  'were 
pictures  of  flowers  and  leaves;  a  pattern  of  lace  ;  figures 
taken  from  painted  glass  ;  a  view  of  Venice  copied  from 
an  engraving  ;  some  images  formed  by  the  solar 
microscope,  viz.,  a  slice  of  wood  very  highly  magnified, 
exhibiting  the  pores  of  two  kinds,  one  set  much  smaller 
than  the  other  and  more  numerous.  Another  microscopic 
sketch,  exhibiting  the  reticulations  on  the  wing  of  an 
insect.  Finally  :  various  pictures,  representing  the 
architecture  of  my  house  in  the  country  ;  all  these  made 
with  the  camera  obscura  in  the  summer  of  1835.'  —  'No 
matter  whether  the  subject  be  large  or  small,  simple  or 
complicated  ;  whether  the  flower-branch  which  you  wish 
to  copy  contains  one  blossom,  or  one  thousand;  you  set 
the  instrument  in  action,  the  allotted  time  elapses,  and 
you  find  the  picture  finished,  in  every  part,  and  in  every 
minute  particular.'  One  of  the  most  obvious  differences 
between  the  process  of  M.  Daguerre  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  is  that  the  former  employs  metal  plates  whereas 
the  latter  uses  prepared  paper.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter;  for  it  would 
be  moat  inconvenient,  if  not  wholly  impracticable,  for  the 
traveller  to  carry  about  with  him  several  hundred  metal 
plates." 

F.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor, 

SUGGESTED  EMENDATION  FOR  SINAI  PALIMP- 
BEST.—  There  is  a  passage  on  leaf  165a  of  this 
manuscript  which  seems  to  have  given  the  trans- 
lator some  trouble.  It  is  printed  on  p.  xii,  11.  1,  2, 
of  Mrs.  Lewis's  introduction  to  the  *  Four  Gospels 
in  Syriac  '  (1894).  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  restoring  in  1.  1  two  words,  probably  lost 
through  a  similarity  of  ending?,  and  inserting  one 
letter  in  1.  2.  The  whole  sentence  will  then  read  : 


•on 

This  may  fairly  be  represented  in  English  thus  : 
"  To  one  and  the  same  belong  the  glorious  things 
and  the  base  things,  not  (the  glorious)  to  one  and 
(the  base  to)  another  ;  God  forbid  !  "  The  words  in 
parentheses  are  repeated  to  make  the  sense  clearer 
in  the  English.  The  meaning  thus  recovered  is 
what  the  context  seems  to  require.  EBRD. 

THE  REV.  ALFRED  INIGO  SUCKLING.—  Alfred 
Inigo  Fox,  only  son  of  Alexander  Fox  and  Anna 
Maria  (Suckling)  his  wife,  born  31  Jan.,  1796, 
assumed  in  1820  the  surname  and  arms  of  Suckling, 
in  compliance  with  the  testamentary  injunction  of 
his  maternal  grandfather.  He  proceeded  LL.  B.  in 
1824  as  a  member  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  10  July,  1839,  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Barsham,  Suffolk,  which  benefice  he 
held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  subject  of  this 
note  was  descended  from  Robert  Suckling,  elder 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Maurice  Suckling,  D.D., 
(ob.  1730),  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  Rector  of 
Barsham  1714,  &c.,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Lord  Nelson,  whose  mother  (Catherine  Suckling) 


was  born  in  the  rectory-house  at  Barsham,  9  May, 
1725.  He  was  also  descended  from  the  celebrated 
architect  Inigo  Jones,  whose  granddaughter, 
Susannah  Webb,  was  married  to  Robert  Suckling, 
cornet  in  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  who  served  at 
the  battle  of  Minden,  and  afterwards  for  four 
years,  under  the  Marquess  of  Granby,  in  the 
French  wars,  and  was  captain  in  the  West  Norfolk 
Militia.  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609-41),  the  poet, 
was  of  this  family,  and  also  Nelson's  uncle,  Capt. 
Maurice  Suckling,  R.N. 

Mr.  Suckling,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Manors  of 
Woodton,  Norfolk,  and  Barsham  and  Shipmeadow, 
Suffolk,  inherited  the  family  estates  on  the  death, 
1  Dec.,  1820,  of  his  uncle,  Maurice  William 
Suckling,  Esq.,  Lieut.  R.N.  He  married,  31  Jan., 
1816,  Lucy  Clementina,  eldest  daughter  of 
Samuel  Clarke,  Esq. ,  and  by  her  had  issue  four 
sons  and  six  daughters.  He  was  the  author  of 
4  Memorials  of  the  Antiquities  and  Architecture, 
Family  History  and  Heraldry  of  the  County  of 
Essex,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1845  (originally  printed  in 
John  Weale's  "  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture," 
vol.  iii.  1845);  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Suffolk,'  vols.  i.,  ii.,  fol,  Lond., 
1846-8,  &c.  He  also  published  a  volume  of 
*  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Sir  John  Suckling  ; 
[with]  a  Life  of  the  Author,  [and]  Critical  Re- 
marks on  his  Writings  and  Genius,'  royal  8vo. 
Lond.  1836.  His  '  Antique  and  Armorial  Collec- 
tions,' 1821-1839, 16  vols.  4to.,  consisting  of  notices 
of  various  architectural  and  monumental  anti- 
quities in  various  counties  of  England  and  in 
Picardy,  form  Add.  MSS.  18,476-18,491  (Brit. 
Mua.).  He  died  at  40,  Belmont  Road,  St.  Heliers, 
Jersey,  3  May,  1856  (Burke's  *  Commoner?,'  1836, 
vol.  iii.  p.  467;  Burke's  'Landed  Gentry,'  1894, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1953;  G.  R.  French's  'Royal  Descent 
of  Nelson  and  Wellington,'  1853,  pp.  3-5,  12  ; 
Norfolk  Chronicle,  10  May,  1856  ;  Norwich  Mer- 
cury, 10  May,  1856  ;  Illustrated  London  News, 
17  May,  1856,  p.  523).  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

SOLIHULL  PARISH  REGISTER.— The  accompany- 
ing extracts  from  the  Solihull  parish  register  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  do  not 
suppose  Hamlette  Sadler  could  be  identified  with 
Shakespeare's  friend  of  the  same  name,  but  the 
coincidence  of  name  is  at  least  interesting  : — 

"  1560.  Baptizati.— The  Thlrteenethe  daye  of  October. 
Hamlette  fetherston.  The  Three  and  Twentithe  of 
Marche.  Hamlette  Sadler." 

"  1574.  Sepulti.— The  xxiij  of  September.  Hamnette 
Fetherston." 

P.  E.  MARTINEAU. 

THE  SOBIESKI  STUARTS.— In  the  Neiv  Genea- 
logical Magazine,  No.  1,  May  (Elliot  Stock),  is 
an  article  on  the  Sobieski  Stuarts  by  Henry  Jenner, 
F.S.A.  Reference  is  made  to  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
the  authors  of  the  curious  book,  published  in  1847, 
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entitled  '  Tales  of  the  Century  ;  or,  Sketches  of  th 
Romance  of  History  between  1745  and  1845 
The  brothers  Stuart  are  referred  to  as  frequentin 
the  British  Museum  Reading-Room  in  the  earl 
seventies.  I  can  very  well  remember  them,  bu 
think  Mr.  Jenner  must  be  mistaken  as  to  the  date 
which  must  have  been  something  like  twenty  year 
earlier.  The  brothers,  who  were  dressed  in  militar 
style,  wore  spurs,  and  I  fancy  I  can  remember  the 
jingle  of  their  spurs  on  the  iron  gratings  in  thefloo 
of  the  old  Museum  Read  ing-Room  between  1850am 
1860.  JNO.  HEBB. 

Wjlleiden  Green,  N.W. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

" CARBERIN."— This  word  is  glossed  "cheer- 
fully" in  the  Glossary  to  the  poems  of  the 
Scottish  poet  Picken  (1788),  who  lived  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew.  In  Halliwell  "  Carecrin  [sic], 
cheerfully,"  appears  as  a  Northumberland  word. 
In  Heslop's  '  Northumberland's  Words '  (1892)  we 
find,  "Carechin  [itc],  cheerfully."  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  evidence  that  the  word  has 
ever  been  heard  in  any  form,  whether  north  or 
south  of  the  Tweed. 

THE  EDITOR  OP 

'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.' 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

JOHN  EDWARDS  :  PENLEIGH  HOUSE. — I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  give  me  in- 
formation about  John  Edwards,  of  Westbury,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts.  He  derived  his  pedigree 
from  Sir  James  Edwards,  Bart.,  of  Walton-on- 
Thames.  Also,  is  there  any  place  in  Wiltshire 
called  Penleigh  House,  or  Court  1 

THE  UNMISTAKEABLE. 

Miss  M.  A.  STODART.— Who  was,  or  is,  the 
lady  of  this  name  who  wrote  the  words  of  the  song 
"When  sorrow  sleepeth,  wake  it  not,"  which 
Edward  Land  set  to  music  about  1851  ? 

F.  ADAMS. 

"MEDE*  OR  "  MEAD."— Ought  not  the  old 
spelling  of  meadow  to  be  mede  ?  Mead,  I  believe, 
is  quite  wrong.  And  in  naming  a  place  Mill  Medes, 
or  the  meadows  by  the  mill,  ought  the  words  to  be 
separated?  M.I.J. 

BUTTER  AT  WEDDING  FEASTS  IN  BRITTANY.— 
Among  the  many  singular  customs  to  be  found  in 
Brittany  is  that  of  having  at  Breton  weddings 
a  mould  or  shape  of  butter  fanciful  in  form,  and 
as  elaborately  decorated  as  a  confectioner's  frosted 
wedding  cake.  This  prnamental  butter  structure 


is  never  absent,  and  into  it  each  guest  sticks  his 
offering  to  the  wedded  pair,  by  thrusting  into  it 
cleft  sticks  holding  coins  of  various  face  values,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  evening  it  looks  like  a 
fancy  porcupine.  Those  who  have  seen  Henry 
Mosler's  famous  picture  of  '  A  Wedding  Feast  in 
Brittany '  will  remember  the  cake  (?)  in  the  fore- 
ground on  a  stool,  in  which  a  number  of  sticks 
are  standing.  Why  is  butter  so  used  in  Brittany  ; 
and  what  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  ?  Has 
butter  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose  elsewhere  ? 
Do  the  strange,  varied,  and  fanciful  butter-struc- 
tures to  be  seen  at  the  dairy  show  in  London 
originate  from  some  old  and  forgotten  custom  ? 
R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

IMMURING  IN  THE  SEA-BANK.— On  what  autho- 
rity is  it  said  that  the  ancient  Gyrvii  used  to  build 
up  people  who  allowed  the  sea-bank  to  burst  in  the 
breach  made  by  the  inpouring  tide  ?  I  have  seen 
the  assertion  in  more  than  one  book  relating  to 
the  Lincolnshire  fenland,  and  I  wish  to  learn 
whence  it  is  derived.  G.  W. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH. — Was  this  poet,  author  of 
*  Dreamthorp,'  a  '  Life  Drama/  &c.,  born  in  1829 
or   1830?      According  to  the  two  authoritative 
biographies  of  him — P.  P.  Alexander's  prefixed  to 
Smith's  posthumous  'Last    Leaves'  (1868)  and 
Brisbane's   '  Early   Years  of    Alexander  Smith  ' 
[  1869)  —  he  was  born  on   31   December,    1829. 
The  catalogue  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
Durgh  —  a  very  careful  record  —  also   has   1829. 
[rving  in  his  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,'  while  referring  his  readers  to  Alexander's 
memoir,  gives  the  year  of  birth  as  1830.     The 
writer  of  the  article  on  Smith  in  the  latest  edition 
of    '  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia '  does  the   same, 
and  yet  appends  as  his  only  authorities  Alexander 
and     Brisbane.      General    Grant    Wilson  —  not 
always  absolutely  trustworthy — has  also  1830  in 
iis  4  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland.'     Smith  was 
)orn  at  Kilmarnock,  but  his  birth  does  not  appear 
o  have  been  registered,  as  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
ntries  from  1827  to  1832  has  failed  to  discover  it. 
tat  surely  the  writers  who  rest  on  Alexander  and 
Brisbane  and  yet  diii'er  from  them  on  an  essential 
)oint  must  have  had  an  adequate  reason  for  their 
ivergence.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helengburgh,  X.B. 

THE  PALACE  OP  ST.  CLOUD.— About  the  year 
787  Marie  Antoinette  purchased  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    Is  it  known 
what  was  the  amount  paid  for  it  ?         R.  S.  J. 

SWORD. — The  other  day,  in  a  country  house,  I 
was  shown  a  sword  which  the  owner  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Cavalier  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  But  I 
think  the  owner  was  wrong  in  his  supposition 
because  of  the  sword's  make.  The  blade  is  long, 
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straight,  and  tapers  from  hilt  to  point,  triangular 
in  section  and  deeply  fluted.  The  hilt  is  of  steel 
ornamented  with  pieces  cut  in  shapes  to  resemble 
jewels.  Was  the  bayonet-shaped  blade  in  use  in 
Charles  I.'s  time  ?  And  is  it  likely  that  a  soldier 
would  use  a  weapon  of  the  sort  on  service  ? 

THORNFIELD. 

MILLINQCHAMP. — Can  any  one  give  me  par- 
ticulars of  the  Millingchamp  family,  who  flourished 
in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  in  the  seventeenth 
century?  There  was  an  Edward  Millingohamp, 
of  Fish  guard,  Pembrokeshire,  died  about  1740  (?), 
who  married  a  Miss  Holt,  and  left  issue.  I  am 
anxious  to  trace  his  ancestry.  AYTON. 

CAPT.  DUNSCOMB.  —  It  appears  that  on 
18  June,  1705,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  Col. 
William  Peartree,  mayor  of  New  York,  to  take 
under  his  command  the  squadron  composed  of  the 
Elizabeth,  Capt.  Jones  ;  the  Return,  Capt.  Potter  ; 
the  Sea  Flower,  Capt.  Cawley ;  and  the  Peartree, 
Capt.  Dunscomb.  Particulars  are  wanted  con- 
cerning Capt.  Dunscomb  of  the  Peartree.  What 
was  his  Christian  name  ;  when  and  where  did  he 
enter  the  service  ;  what  were  his  age,  place  of  birth, 
and  death  ?  Any  information  about  him  would  be 
gratefully  acknowledged.  WILLIAM  LITTLE. 

EARLS  OF  DERBY.— In  the  'Monasticon,'  v.  553 
—also  mentioned  in  Dugdale's  *  Warwickshire ' 
(1656),  p.  785— a  charter  to  Dore  Abbey  is  shown 
of  Robert,  Earl  de  Ferrers,  having  wife  Sibilla  de 
Braose.  The  authority  cited  for  this  charter  is 
"  Vincent  contra  Broke,  p.  677."  Is  an  original 
record  of  this  charter  extant  ?  If  so,  will  somebody 
kindly  examine  it,  and  say  whether  the  earl's  name 
therein  is  Robert  ?  On  what  points,  or  in  what 
ways,  does  Vincent  differ  from  Broke  as  to  this 
charter  ?  PROOF. 

MIDDLESEX  M.P.s. — Any  note  helping  to 
identify  the  following  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Sir  William  le  Broke,  M.P.  in  1295  and  1302. 

Stephen  de  Gravesend,  M.P.  in  1295  (?  if  related 
to  Stephen  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London,  1319). 

Sir  Richard  le  Rous,  M.P.  in  1297,  1302,  1306, 
1311,  and  1313. 

Sir  William  de  Harpedene,  M.P.  1305. 

Sir  John  de  la  Poyle,  M.P.  in  1307,  1313,  and 

William  le  Rous,  M.P.  in  1322  and  1324. 

Edmund  Flambard,  M.P.  in  1334>ndl336. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

THE  WALDBY  FAMILY.— In  Burke's  '  Peerage,' 
William  Waldby,  Esq.,  is  stated  to  have  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Walter  Strickland,  brother 
of  Sir  William  Strickland,  third  baronet.  William 
Waldby  lived  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  had 
a  daughter  Elizabeth  (born  1731,  died  1782),  who 
married  my  ancestor  John  Timothy  Swainson,  and 


who  was  eventually  sole  heiress  both  of  her  father 
William  Waldby,  and  of  her  grandfather  Walter 
Strickland.  Can  any  reader  direct  me  to  any 
information  concerning  the  Waldby  family  ? 

A.  L.  SWAINSON. 
Hock  House,  near  Torquay. 

CLARKSON  STANFIELD. — I  possess  an  original 
drawing  called  'The  Phantom  Ship.'  On  the 
back  it  is  stated  it  was  "  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
the  artist."  Can  any  one  say  when  and  where  thia 
sale  took  place  ?  T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

Lancaster. 

"ANGEL  OF  ASIA." — In  chap.  L,  pt.  i.,  of 
Hallam's  '  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  as  part  of  a  description  of  the 
first  Crusade  : — 

"  But  their  [i.  e.,  the  Europeans]  losses  were  least  in 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  European 
prowess  was  constantly  displayed ;  the  Angel  of  Asia,  to 
apply  the  bold  language  of  our  poet,  high  and  unmatch- 
ahle  where  her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear,  and  the 
Christian  lances  bore  all  before  them  in  their  shock  from 
Nice  to  Antiocb,  Edesaa,  and  Jerusalem." 

Can  any  correspondent  kindly  tell  me  who  is 
meant  by  "  the  Angel  of  Asia,"  and  what  poet  is 
referred  to  as  having  used  this  expression  ? 

F.  H.  CALDECOTT. 

CAKES. — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me 
of  cakes  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  counties  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  where  I  can  find 
the  recipes  for  making  them  ?  HOUSEWIFE. 

J.  HUSBANDS,  A.M.— Is  anything  known  of  this 
gentleman,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1731  edited  *A  Miscellany  of 
Poems  by  Several  Hands '  ?  The  book  is  note- 
worthy  from  the  fact  that  in  its  pages  Johnson 
first  appeared  in  print.  At  p.  Ill  is  a  translation 
of  Pope's  *  Messiah '  into  Latin  heroic  verse,  which, 
according  to  the  preface, 

"was  deliver'd  to  his  Tutor,  as  a  College  Exercise,  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  Commoner  of  Pembroke  College  in 
Oxford,  and  'tis  hoped  will  be  no  Discredit  to  the  excel- 
lent Original." 

Col.  F.  Grant,  in  his  'Life  of  Johnson,'  p.  23 
(1887),  was  the  first  to  notice  the  fact  that  among 
the  list  of  subscribers  appears  the  name  of  Richard 
Savage  for  twenty  copies ;  but  as  the  friendship 
between  Johnson  and  Savage  is  not  supposed  to 
have  commenced  till  several  years  later,  this  piece 
of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  latter  is  not  easy 
to  explain.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  a 
subscriber  for  two  copies  was  Andrew  Corbet,  Esq., 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  young 
Shropshire  gentleman  who,  according  to  Boswell, 
spontaneously  undertook  to  support  Johnson  at 
the  University,  in  the  character  of  his  companion, 
and  who  failed  to  carry  out  his  promise.  The 
compiler  of  the  '  Miscellany,'  whose  name  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  19  figure  in  the  '  Diction* 
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ary  of  National  Biography/  supplied  it  with  an 
excellent  preface,  in  which  indications  of  some  of 
the  other  contributors  are  given  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
pieces  are  anonymous,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  it  is  possible  to  compile  a  complete  list  of 
the  writers.  There  are  two  imitations  of  Chaucer, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Husbands,  are  "Pieces  of 
some  considerable  Date  "  and  "  appear'd  in  Print 
in  the  Year  1648  (or  perhaps  sooner)  under  the 
name  of  William  Nelson."  I  can  learn  nothing 
about  this  William  Nelson,  or  his  imitations  of 
Chaucer,  which  are  exceedingly  poor,  from  any 
ordinary  books  of  reference.  The  *  Miscellany  '  is 
said  by  Col.  Grant  to  be  rare,  and  I  can  find  no 
copy  of  it  in  the  extensive  collection  of  books 
printed  at  Oxford  which  was  in  the  library  of  Dr. 
Blis?.  W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  DIALS  ON  CLOCKS. — In 
Italy  the  clock  dials  are  figured  from  one  to 
twenty-four,  a  system  which  has  several  advantages, 
especially  for  railway  and  shipping  time-tables,  in 
which  travellers  are  not  puzzled  with  those  tire- 
some letters  P.M.  and  A.M.,  which  Punch's  working 
man  translated  into  "  penny  a  mile,"  and  "  a 
'a-penny  a  mile."  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  was  quite  a  modern  innovation  ;  but  I  have 
just  stumbled  across  the  following  foot-note  in  my 
copy  of  '  The  Tremendous  Adventures  of  Major 
Gahagan,' dated  1857:  — 

"  So  admirable  are  the  performances  of  theeo  watcbe?, 
which  will  stand  in  any  climate,  that  I  repeatedly  heard 
poor  Mngillicuddy  relate  the  following  fact.  The  hours, 
HH  it  in  known,  count  in  Italy  from  one  to  twenty-four. 
The  day  Mac  landed  at  Naples  hia  repeater  rung  the 
Italian  hours,  from  one  to  twenty-four.  Aa  soon  as  he 
crossed  the  Alps  it  sounded  as  usual." 

This  jocular  anecdote  shows  that  the  system  was 
in  vogue  forty  years  ago.  I  want  to  know  when 
and  where  it  originated.  Is  the  system  of  marking 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  dial  used,  and  officially 
recognized,  in  any  other  European  nation  1 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

COL.  JOHN  BOWLES. —  Who  was  this  officer, 
colonel  of  the  Surrey  Militia,  1759  ] 

INQUIRER. 

HARE  AND  EASTER  EGGS.— A  friend  writes  to 
me,  knowing  that  I  was  in  Germany  fifty  years  ago, 
wanting  to  know  the  legend  and  story  attached  to 
the  hare,  nest,  and  eggs  which  appear  at  Easter 
time  in  all  the  confectioners'  shops  in  Germany, 
and  are  beginning  to  do  so  in  England.  I  do  not 
remember  the  practice  in  1847,  but  in  1880  a 
German  told  me  the  legend  and  story  when  I 
noticed  the  appearance  of  what  my  friend  wishes  to 
know  about ;  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  Can  you 
kindly  give  me  the  information  1  It  is  a  legend 
which  goes  back  2,000  years. 

DEUTSCHE  HASE. 
[See  6'"  Sf  iv,  388;  v.  17;  vi.  116.] 


NELSON'S  LAST  SIGNAL. 

(8"»  S.  xi.  405.) 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  this  celebrated  signal 
could  have  remained  distorted  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  the  extract  given  by  A.  B.  G.  must  certainly 
be  held  to  be  incorrect.  Presumably  the  officer 
had  no  special  means  of  noting  the  signal,  which 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  be  read  by  one  of 
the  ship's  signalmen  with  the  aid  of  the  code. 
Mahan  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  its 
evolution.  The  original  form  suggested  by  the 
great  admiral  ran :  "  Nelson  confides  that  every 
man  will  do  his  duty."  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
officer  taking  the  order,  "  Nelson  "  was  changed  to 
"  England,"  and  it  would  appear  that  the  signal- 
man suggested  " expects "  for  "confides,"  as  the 
former  was  in  the  code  and  the  latter  not,  and  time 
was  important.  Undoubtedly  the  signal  was  as 
compressed  as  possible,  and  with  almost  as  little 
doubt  one  may  affirm  that  on  such  an  occasion 
Nelson  would  have  drawn  no  distinction  between 
an  "officer  "and  a  "  man." 

HOLCOMBE  INQLEBT. 

The  rendering  given  in  this  extract  from  the 
Times  of  26  December,  1805,  is  one  of  the  most 
incorrect  of  the  many  versions  of  this  famous 
signal;  and  your  correspondent's  comment,  "that 
an  officer  would  hardly  be  mistaken,"  is  scarcely 
borne  out  when  we  find  Blackwood  himself,  writing 
to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  giving  it  as 
"England  expects  every  officer  and  man  will  do 
their  utmost  duty "  (though  it  is  correctly  given 
in  the  log  of  the  Euryalus,  the  ship  Blackwood 
commanded).  See  Prof.  Laughton's  '  Nelson 
Memorial,'  p.  294. 

A  private  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Euryalus, 
26  October,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, 
7  November,  1805,  says :  "  I  did  not  leave  the 
Victory  till  the  shot  were  flying  thick  over  her  ;  and 

the  last  signal  Lord  Nelson  made That  England 

expected    every  man   would    do    his    duty " 

Another  letter,  from  an  officer  of  the  same  ship, 
dated  21  October  (printed  in  Naval  Chronicle, 
July— December,  1805,  page  462),  gives  the 
rendering  "England  expects  every  man  will  do  his 
duty."  The  Naval  Chronicle's  own  version  appears 
on  p.  412.  The  Times  of  7  November  (which 
reports  the  victory  of  Trafalgar)  gives  "  England 
expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty."  Prof. 
Laughton  tells  us  that  Collingwood  actually  had 
a  ring  engraved  with  the  posy  "England  expects 
everything  :  men,  do  your  duty."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  signal  Lord  Nelson  first  gave  to  Pasco, 
his  flag  lieutenant,  was,  "  England  confides  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty,"  "expects"  was,  how- 
ever, substituted  for  "  confides,"  as  this  latter  word 
was  not  in  the  code,  and  wquld  haye  had  to  be 
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spelt  out.  Prof.  Laugh  ton  adds, "  The  entry  in  the 
logs  of  the  Naiad,  which  repeated  the  signal,  and 
of  the  Orion,  which  gives  the  code  numbers,  and 
of  other  ships  agree  verbatim  with  Paeco's  letter  " 
('Nelson  Memorial/  pp.  293,  294). 

The  frontispiece  of  the  *  Nelson  Memorial '  gives 
the  signal  with  the  flags  opposite  each  word,  in 
their  correct  colour?,  and  James's  '  Naval  History' 
(1823),  vol.  iil  p.  289,  gives  the  same  wording  of 
the  message  with  the  numbers  under  each  word, 
and  in  the  case  of  D,  U,  T,  Y,  under  each  letter. 

In  conclusion  I  should  add  that  Capt.  Mahan's 
great  work  *  The  Life  of  Nelson '  quite  bears  out 
the  above  account  (vol.  ii.  pp.  382,  383)  ;  but 
it  should  be  so  readily  accessible  that  I  will  not 
further  cumber  your  pages  with  extracts  therefrom. 
A.  B.  G.'s  excerpt  is  also  incorrect  as  to  the  time. 
James — an  infallible  guide  in  such  matters — gives 
it  as  "about  forty  minutes  past  eleven."  And, 
finally,  it  was  not  Lord  Nelson's  last  signal !— that 
was,  "Engage  the  enemy  more  closely." 

F.  L.  MAWDBSLEY. 

Pelwood  Croft. 

CHARTERHOUSE  (8th  S.  xi.  507).  —  Although 
W.  J.  D.  Ryder  is  stated  in  Halkett  and  Laing's 
( Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Literature '  to  be  the 
author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Charter-house:  by  a 
Carthusian/  1847,  this  is  one  of  the  many  errors 
of  that  useful  and  meritorious,  though  sometimes 
misleading  book.  The  author  of  the  '  Chronicles ' 
was  William  James  Duff  Roper,  and  the  book  was 
written  whilst  he  was  still  a  schoolboy  at  Charter- 
house. In  1849  or  1850  he  matriculated  at  Oxford 
as  a  member  of  Lincoln  College,  and  whilst  an 
undergraduate  there  I  knew  him  intimately. 
Though  a  fair  scholar,  his  university  career  was  not 
successful,  and  he  left  without  taking  a  degree.  He 
subsequently  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  Government 
office — the  Post-Office  or  Customs,  I  think — and 
died  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  owe  to  him  my 
first  introduction  to  "  Aldines." 

RICHARD  C.  CHRISTIE. 
Ribaden. 

PROPRIETARY  CHAPELS  (8to  S.  xi.  447).— Every 
book  on  Ecclesiastical  Law  has  a  section  which 
examines  at  length  the  question  which  M.  L.  H. 
asks.  This  means  that  it  must  take  a  large  space 
to  enter  upon  the  question  to  any  satisfactory 
purpose.  These  are  anomalies  from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  and  possess  no  parochial  rights  as 
against  the  incumbent  of  a  parish.  The  leading 
cases  in  respect  of  them  are  Moysey  v.  Hillcoat 
and  Hodgson  v.  Dillon.  In  the  former  of  these, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  of  consecration,  or  any 
composition  with  the  patron,  incumbent,  and  ordi- 
nary, it  was  held  that  a  proprietary  chapel  was  not 
one  in  which  the  minister  nominated  by  the  rector 
could  perform  parochial  duties.  The  latter  decided 
that  the  bishop  has  the  power  of  revoking  absolutely 


at  his  discretion  a  licence  to  officiate  in  an  uncon- 
seorated  chapel.  During  the  course  of  his  judg- 
ment Dr.  Lushington  observed  : — 

"I  need  not  say  the  ancient  Canon  Law  knew  nothing 
of  proprietary  cbapela  or  unconsecrated  chapels  at  all. 
The  necessity  of  the  times  and  want  of  accommodation 

gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  chapels  of  this  kind  and 

to  the  licensing  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  perform  duty  therein.  The  licence  emanates 
from  his  [the  bishop's]  episcopal  authority;  he  could  not, 
however,  grant  such  a  licence  without  the  consent  of  the 
Incumbent  of  the  parish." 

Dr.  Lushington  also  said  "  that  the  bishop  may 
revoke  such  licence  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  accord- 
ing to  a  discretion  not  examinable  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical judge."  And  unconsecrated  proprietary 
chapels  may  revert,  at  the  option  of  the  proprietors, 
to  other  than  ecclesiastical  uses  (2  Hagg.  50), 
There  appears  to  be  "DO  certain  rule"  as  to  the 
consecration,  or  not,  of  proprietary  chapels,  "  each 
case  probably  depending  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
bishop  and  the  wishes  of  the  proprietors  "  (Cripps 
'On  Eccl.  Law,'  p.  450,  1864). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Phillimore,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,'  says  that  "  unconsecrated  proprietary 
chapels  are  anomalies  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
last  two  centuries."  The  ministers  have  a  bishop's 
licence  which  can  be  revoked  at  any  time,  and 
cannot  be  granted  without  consent  of  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish.  A  new  incumbent  may  dissent 
from  the  licence,  and  effectually  forbid  the  minis- 
ter from  further  officiating.  The  proprietors  of 
unconsecrated  chapels  may  at  any  time  convert 
them  to  secular  uses.  The  proprietor  of  a  licensed 
chapel  retains  his  right  of  property  in  it,  and  can 
exclude  any  one  during  divine  service,  even  the 
churchwarden  of  the  parish  church.  Proprietary 
chapels  tend  much  to  sensational  service.  As  the 
minister  is  supported  from  pew  rents,  it  is  his 
object  to  make  his  services  attractive,  which  means, 
in  many  cases  within  the  last  few  years,  an  in- 
fraction  of  rubrics,  and  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
services  to  a  theatrical  display,  moat  admirable  in 
its  place,  but  not  in  a  church. 

W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 

Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

The  licence  is  rather  to  a  minister  to  officiate  in 
the  chapel  than  to  the  chapel  itself  to  be  officiated 
in.  For  full  particulars  about  these  places  of 
worship  see  Phillimore's  '  Ecclesiastical  Law,1 
vol.  ii.  p.  1183.  Not  seldom  the  minister  and  the 
proprietor  have  been  the  same  person. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

LITERARY  WOMEN  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY (8lb  S.  xi.  423). —  None  of  the  women 
inquired  after  in  this  query  belonged  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  to  the  sixteenth  century  and 
earlier.  Elisabetta  Gonzaga  (sometimes  called 
Isabella),  who  was  so  much  praised  by  Bembo 
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and  others,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
Federigo  of  Mantua  and  wife  of  Guido  Baldo  I., 
Duke  of  Urbino.  She  was  born  in  1471  and  died 
in  1526.  Fall  and  interesting  particulars  relating 
to  her  life  will  be  found  in  Dennistoun's  'Memoirs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino '  (vols.  i.  and  ii.  passim). 
She  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  •  Cortegiano' 
of  Balthasar  Castiglione,  who  has  extolled  her 
virtue?,  her  beauty,  and  her  talents. 

Hippolyte  Taurella  (or  Torella),  was  the  wife  of 
Caatiglione.  She  died  in  1525,  and  Bembo  wrote 
her  epitaph.  Among  the  Latin  verses  of  her 
husband  is  one  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
written,  and  there  are  several  in  her  praise,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Elisabetta  Gonzaga.  She  is  noticed 
by  Niceron  in  his  account  of  her  husband 
('Hommes  Illustres,'  t.  xxvi.  94)  and  in  other 
lives  of  Castiglione. 

A  daughter  of  the  great  Accursius  (who  died  in 
1260)  and  sister  of  Francisqjis  Accursii  is  fre- 
quently enumerated  among  the  learned  lady 
professors  of  Bologna  on  the  authority  of  Panciroli, 
'  De  Claris  Legum  Interpretibus,1  but,  as  Tiraboschi 
thinks,  without  any  foundation  (' Letteratura 
Italiana,'  t.  iv.  415).  RICHABD  0.  CHRISTIE. 
Kibsden. 

ADDITION  TO  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  (8th  S.  xi. 
323, 358, 471).— In  connexion  with  this  subject  and 
the  present  Jubilee  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
will  allow  the  laughable  element  to  appear.  If 
you  will,  the  following,  taken  from  'The  Portfolio  of 
Mr.  Peter  Popkio,'  in  vol.  vii.  of  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany, may  be  appropriate  : — 

"  Immediately  after  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  royal  pair  visited  the  theatres 
publicly.  It  was  notified  that  they  were  to  honour  the 
performances  at  the  English  Opera-House.  Mr.  A—, 
the  proprietor,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  to  add  gome  complimentary  stanzas  to  the 
National  Anthem,  '  God  save  the  King.'  Being,  how- 
ever, much  occupied  with  perplexing  business,  he  left 
this  task  until  the  last  moment.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  notice  of  the  royal  visit  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  A— 's 
house  in  Golden  Square.  Mr.  A—  was  all  bustle  at  the 
theatre  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  visitors,  but  sat 
down  to  write  his  verses.  He  had  concluded  one  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  had  arrived  at  the  middle  of  another, 
when  his  muse  forsook  him.  He  there  stuck,  pen  in 
hand,  at 

So  may  the  royal  pair, 

Joy  of  the  nation,  share — 

Joy  of  the  nation,  share— 

—  came  into  the  room  at  this  moment,  and  A—  put 
him  in  requisition  to  furnish  the  absent  line,  singing, 

So  may  the  royal  pair, 

Joy  of  the  nation,  share — 
P—  (sung)  Thirty-one  Golden  Square, 
God  save  the  king." 

W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

THE  PAWNE  (8«>  S.  xi.  468).— In  his  article  on 
The  Royal  Exchange,"  in  the  '  Handbook  of 


London,  Past  and  Present,'  1850,  Cunningham, 
referring  to  the  building  of  the  first  Royal  Exchange, 
remarks  that 

"  the  general  design  was  not  unlike  the  Bourse  at  Ant- 
werp— a  quadrangle,  with  a  cloister  running  round  the 
interior  of  the  building,  a  corridor  or  '  pawn '  above,  and 
what  we  would  call  attics  or  bedrooms  at  the  top." 

In  a  foot-note  to  the  word  "  pawn  "  Cunningham 
writes  : — 

" Bahn  (German),  a  path  or  walk:  Baan  (Dutch),  a 
pathway.  These  were  divided  into  stalls,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  Bazaar,  not  much  dissimilar  perhaps  from  the 
Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  at  the  present  day," 

I  suppose  that  the  "  Pawne  "  which  is  here  referred 
to  is  that  which,  under  "Pawn,"  in  Wright's 
'Provincial  Dictionary,'  is  defined  as  "some 
place  in  London."  "You  must  to  the  Pawn  to 
buy  the  lawn  "  (<  Westward  Hoe,1 1607). 

C.  P.  HALE. 

In  the  late  Mr.  Thoms's  edition  of  Stow's 
1  Survey,1 1842,  p.  73,  there  is  a  note  (q.  v.)  deriving 
this  word  from  German  bahn,  or  Dutch  baan,  a 
pathway.  W.  0.  B. 

SONGS  ON  SPORTS  (8th  S.  xi.  428, 450).  —I  have 
a  copy  of  '  The  Book  of  English  Songs,  from  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  published 
at  the  office  of  the  "  National  Illustrated  Library," 
London,  1851,  in  which  there  is  a  small  collection 
of  English  sporting  songs.  In  all  there  are  about 
twenty  -  five  songs,  fairly  representative  of  the 
class.  In  an  introductory  note  to  the  collection 
I  find  mention  of  two  goodly  collections  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  MR.  REDWAT.  One 
of  these  is  by  Mr.  Armiger,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
who  published  in  1830  a  collection  of  songs  and 
ballads  relating  to  racing,  hunting,  coursing,  shoot- 
ing, hawking,  angling,  and  archery.  This  volume 
is  said  to  contain  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
lyrics  of  various  kinds.  Another,  and  even  more 
comprehensive  work,  was  published  in  1810,  under 
the  title  of  '  Songs  of  the  Chase,'  containing  more 
than  340  songs  upon  similar  topics.  According 
to  the  writer  of  the  introduction,  Mr.  Armiger' s 
selection  is  entirely  different  from  those  in  the 
latter  work,  he  having,  with  a  view  to  originality 
of  compilation,  purposely  excluded  every  song 
published  in  the  'Songs  of  the  Chase.1  MR. 
REDWAT  will  be  further  interested  to  know  that 
in  the  latter  collection  will  be  found  "some  of 
the  most  ancient  sporting  songs  in  the  language — 
valuable  on  that  account  if  on  no  other — and  also 
some  of  the  most  popular  of  later  compositions." 

0.  P.  HALE. 

I  presume  that  under  the  title  "  Come  out,  'tis 
now  September,"  MR.  GEORGE  REDWAT  refers  to 
the  celebrated  part-song  "All  among  the  barley/' 
composed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Stirling-Bridge,  under 
her  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Stirling.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  included  in  any  collec- 
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tion  of  part-songs.  It  was  published  originally  in 
the  Musical  Times,  and  forms  No.  187  of  the 
musical  supplements  to  that  paper.  Mrs.  Bridge 
was  organist  of  St.  Andrew's  Undershaft  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  retired  in  1880.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  organists  in  London  to  play  Bach's 
pedal  fugues.  In  1856  she  passed  the  examination 
for  Mus.  Bac.  Oxford,  but  was  precluded  by  her 
sex  from  being  awarded  the  degree.  She  died  in 
April,  1895.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire, 

"All  among  the  barley,"  the  part-song  to  which 
MR.  REDWAY  erroneously  attributes  the  opening 
line  as  the  title,  which  is  derived  from  the  refrain, 
can  scarcely  be  classed  as  an  English  sporting 
song.  The  only  allusion  to  sport — and  that 
merely  incidental  and  illustrative — occurs  in  the 
first  stanza— thus  : — 

Come  out  'tis  now  September, 

The  hunter's  moon  's  begun, 
And  through  the  wheaten  stubble 

Is  heard  the  frequent  gun. 

I  quote  from  memory.  The  composition  is  by  a 
lady— Miss  Elizabeth  Stirling— at  the  time  of 
publication  (1859-60)  the  accomplished  organist  of 
All  Saints  (Parish)  Church,  Poplar,  E.  NEMO. 

In  'The  Universal  Songster;  or,  Museum  of 
Mirth,'  illustrated  by  George  and  Robert  Cruik- 
shank,  3  vols.,  London,  Jones  &  Co.,  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  Finsbury  Square,  1825,  1826,  1827, 
there  is  a  collection  of  214  sporting  songs,  but  the 
two  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  are  not 
amongst  them.  The  first,  "  Tis  a  fine  hunting  day," 
I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  is  of  more  recent  date, 
and  the  other  may  be  also.  J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

THE  PHARAOH  OF  THE  OPPRESSION  (8">  S.  v. 
174,  245,  311  ;  vi.  134,  236).— Some  time  since 
there  was  an  interesting  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lot's  wife  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt, 
and  I  cited  some  instances  of  megaliths  being  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  mentioning  the  case  of 
Niobe  as  described  by  Sophocles  ('Antigone,' 
823-33).  Happening  to  be  in  Oxford,  I  mentioned 
this  to  Prof.  Sayce,  the  great  Orientalist,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  it  useful  information.  The  read- 
ing  of  the  lesson,  Gen.  xix.,  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent  reminded  me  of  the  matter,  and  a  reference  to 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  about  B.C.  70,  furnished  some 
interesting  illustrative  information  concerning  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe,  which  took  place  B.C. 
1898  :— 

'•  Lacus  immense  ambitu  specie  marig,  sapore  cor- 
ruptior,  gravitate  pdoria  accolis  peatifer,  neque  vento 
impellitur,  neque  piscea  aut  euetas  aquig  volucrea  patitur. 
Jncertae  undae  superjacta.ut  eolido,  ferunt :  periti  imperiti 
nandi  perinde  attolluntur.  Certo  anni  bitumen  egerit; 
cujus  legendi  usum,  ut  ceteras  artes.  experientia  docet 

Haud  procul  inde  campi,  quos  ferunt  olirn  uberee, 

jnagnis  urbibus  habitatos  fulminum  jactu  arsisse  ;    et 


manere  vestigia,  terramque  specie  torridam  vim  frugi- 
feram  perdidisse."— '  Historiarum,'  lib.  v.  c,  6,  7. 

It  is  said  that  Vespasian  from  curiosity  went  to 
the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  and  ordered  certain  persons 
who  could  not  swim  to  be  flung  into  it  with  their 
arras  bound  behind  their  backs,  and  all  of  them 
floated  on  the  surface  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8). 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  once  bathed  in 
the  Dead  Sea  and  was  astonished  at  its  wonderful 
buoyancy.  The  expression  "Apples  of  Sodom" 
bas  passed  into  the  language,  indicating  anything 
Fair  on  the  outside  but  full  of  bitterness  within. 
Lord  Byron,  in  '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  has 
embalmed  the  idea  : — 

but  Life  will  suit 

Itself  to  Sorrow's  most  detested  fruit, 

Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore 

All  ashes  to  the  taste.         Canto  iii.  stanza  xxxiv. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  BEEDEN  STONE  (8th  S.  xi.  424).— I  pre- 
sume that  the  kind  of  stone  alluded  to  by  Mr.  HALL, 
under  the  three  designations  of  "  breeding," 
"  growing,"  and  "  pudding,"  is  the  same  that  we 
here  call  a  "  mother  "  stone.  To  look  at  it  is  not 
unlike  a  piece  of  concrete.  Some  workmen  I 
have  employed  here  got  into  difficulties,  the  other 
day,  with  one  of  these  stones,  which  they  dis- 
covered in  an  old  foundation. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

'  THE  GIAOUR  '  (8th  S.  ix.  386,  418,  491  ;  x.  11, 
120,  240,  302;  xi.  13).— I  do  not  think  that  the 
line 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gouls,  in  hosts, 
quoted  by  H.  E.  M.  at  the  last  reference,  can  be 
used  as  an  argument  for  the  hardness  of  g  in 
"Giaours,"  for  I  suppose  it  must  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  g  in  "  Ginns  "  is  soft,  and,  if  so, 
the  alliteration  of  hard  0's  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
the  g  in  "  Giaours  "  may  as  likely  be  soft  as  hard. 
In  Nimmo's  edition  of  Byron's  '  Poetical  Works,' 
1876,  there  is  this  note  on  ' Giaour,'  p.  164  :  "This 
word  immortalized  by  Byron  in  this  poem,  and 
not  less  by  Beckford  in  4  Vathek,'  means  '  infidel,' 
and  is  pronounced  Djiwr,  like  Giamschid  and 
other  Eastern  names."  The  '  Stanford  Dictionary ' 
gives  as  variants  of  the  word  "  16  c.  gawar,  16  c.- 
18  c.  gower,  17  c.  goure,  giaur,  gaur(e),  18  c. 
jaour,  19  c.  ghiaour."  Beckford's  'Vathek'  has 
"  Accursed  Giaour  !  "  ed.  1883,  p.  32. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

WADDINGTON  (8th  S.  xi.  428,  458,  477).— 
MR.  ALGER'S  letter  as  to  M.  Waddington's 
descent  from  Mr.  Wm.  Waddington,  who,  born  in 
1751,  established  the  French  factories  with  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Sykes,  in  1792,  is  interesting, 
but  just  fails  of  touching  my  point.  Had  Mr. 
Wm,  Waddington  any  affinity  with  Samuel  Wad- 
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dington,  who  married  Sarah  Tyrwhitt,  of  Stain 
field,  "  before  1755,"  the  date  of  her  brother's 
will,  disinheriting  her  to  enrich  distant  maternal 
relatives  already  wealthy  ?  Were  the  French 
factories  the  result  of  her  loss  of  fortune  ?  In 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare's  'Memoirs of  Madame  Bunsen, 
n£e  Waddington,'  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
French  minister's  family  had  intermarried  with 
Tyrwhitts  of  Stainfield  and  Cradock  of  Hartfortb, 
in  Yorkshire,  p.  23.  Marraaduke  Cradock  married 


of  the  Capitol,  Cologne,  before  pointed  arches  or 
wall-buttresses  anywhere  appeared.  At  Chartrep, 
which  we  may  call  the  first  Gothic  building,  both 
flying  and  wall  buttresses  are  well  developed. 
After  that  in  France  neither  of  them  is  con- 
cealed or  disguised.  But  the  English  first  deco- 
rated the  wall-buttress  well,  in  three  of  our  chief 
churches,  Lincoln,  Salisbury  and  Beverley.  Yet 
this  was  before  quite  understanding  them  ;  for  at 
Lincoln  all  the  smaller  buttresses  and  those  at  the 


Margaretta,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Wad-  transept  faces  are  useless ;  at  Salisbury  only  two  pair 
dington,  3  Oct.,  1776,  so,  plainly,  the  one  alliance  in  each  larger  transept  face  are  useless ;  at  Beverley 
above  noted  includes  the  second  ;  but  the  point  (as  first  finished,  without  towers)  and  at  most 


remains  unanswered  as  to  whether  Margaretta 
Cradock  had  a  brother,  and  whether  that  brother 
could  have  been  the  Mr.  Wm.  Waddington  who 
married  Miss  Sykes  and  established  the  French 
factories.  If  MR.  ALGER  knows,  and  will  tell  us, 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  him. 

M.  li.  E.  TJTRWHITT. 

There  are  epitaphs  belonging  to  this  family  (if 
Waddington  of  Yorkshire)  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Leeds,  engraved  in  brass,  to  Edward  Waddington, 
whose  grandfather  was  John  Thwayts,  bearing 
date  1674  ;  and  on  another  brass  plate  is  Samuel 


foreign  churches  none  is  useless.  At  Westminster 
there  is  still  one  full-sized  buttress,  between  the 
N.E.  chapels,  shown  to  be  useless,  as  the  south 
side  has  no  corresponding  one.  Otherwise,  a 
purely  Gothic  vaulted  church,  in  whatever  country 
— Cologne,  Westminster,  Chartres,  Toledo,  Milan — 
rests  wholly  on  its  buttresses  and  pillars,  the 
walls  (if  any)  being  mere  screens.  Now  this 
necessity  of  buttresses  all  round  a  building 
naturally  led  to  putting  them  needlessly  round  its 
towers,  as  at  Beverley,  York,  Canterbury,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Mechlin,  &c.  In  England  the  real  bar- 
barism of  such  untied  roofs  as  Westminster  Hall 


uari8lu  Ol  8UUU  UUMBU  ruui8  .M   ,vw,mmnvf  „.„ 
Waddington   of  Allerton  Gleadow,  second  son  of   algo         ired  them<     Bufc  for  vaultlesg  bui,ding8) 

)Zna^    ^M^   ifSn/7     Th"  m  °T'  I"*  «™  Belfry  towers,  the  world  generally  votes 
bearing  date  25  March   1680/1      These  appear  to    them  barbarou/;  and  R'u8kin>s  que3Ktion  abjut  the 

.be^?f.fch,8a™eJamily,a,8  Ralphi  Waddington,  |  Edinburgh  tower-What   purpose  was  it  built 


Hospital  of 

Church,  London,  for  forty-eight  years,  who 
in  1614,  aged  eighty-four  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  near  the  school.  A  small 
monument  with  epitaph  was  erected  in  the  wall. 

A.  V.  E. 

CHURCH  TOWER  BUTTRESSES  (8th  S.  x.  494 
xi.  51,  136,  318,  394,  451).— Why  Kuskin's 
plates  of  a  Venetian  and  a  British  tower  should  be 
called  a  "  beautiful  drawing "  of  one  and  "  a 
caricature  "  of  the  other,  I  cannot  fancy.  Both 
are  correct,  I  am  told,  and  to  one  scale.  That  the 


purpose 

The  real 

purpose,  to  get  a  percentage  of  its  cost,  never 
occurred  to  any  ancient  builder.  Not  in  Christen- 
dom or  heathendom  had  Satan  yet,  before  1714, 
got  anything  so  devilish  as  a  designer  for  "  per- 
centage on  outlay"  into  episcopal  or  priestly 
brains.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 


"BUCK"  (8th  S.  xi.  409).— This  word,  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  sense  of  "  to  boast,"  is  fully  explained 
in  tee  '  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant '  of 
Barrere  and  Leland.  This  is  scarcely  the  meaning 
of  the  term  so  freely  used  to-day.  "Buck  up" 

hence  "doing  a 
The  Irish  term 

*        iu          T*  i     running  a  buck"  (polling  a  bad  vote),  mentioned 
strengthen.     If   in  tbe  dictionary,   is  to  be  found   in   'Charles 

EttA*Stt$£  fSttuha?    °S<  GEORGS  MARSHALL' 

of  Bloomsbury  has  two  on  each  face.    But  either  of 


VM«ti»mk~_«a       u  I  i.    •  i    ji  i         I  OI  tne  term  so  ireeiy  usea  to-aa 

Venetian  has     five  buttresses  on  each  side,"  how-    meaM  no  more  than^cheer  up» 
e      I  deny  m  any  sense  the  word  commonly    buck  „  ^       maki      a         t    ff^ 
t  applies  to  props  decreasing  and [  endina :    «run'ning  a  buck  »  (polling  a  bad 
»d  tfthl0t'  £T^?*  strengthen.     If   in  tbe  Ltionary,   is  to  be  fo 
*        *  'uch  *8  «"*•  '' 


Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 


these  towers  has,  as  MR.  STREET  says,  "  Walls  as  Bakna  is  Hindustani  for  talk.       ' '  How  can  he 

thick  as  the  buttresses,"  their  upper  story  covering  BPeak  ? '  said  J-     ' He  '3  done  the  work-     The  two 

them.     Buttresses,  as  commonly  so  called,  have  don'b  ^°  toKether.     But,  Infant,  you  're  ordered 

been  universal    for  boundary  walls,  bearing  no  to  bujch-'     'What  about?     I '11  try/    l  Bukh  about 

roofs;    but  for    roofed    buildings    they  are   not  a  daur'  You  >ve  been  on  heaP8  of  'em«' 8aid  Nevin " 

ancient,  nor  general,  the  great  church  of  Sancta  ('  A  Conference  of  the  Powers,'  Rudyard  Kipling). 

Sophia  seeming  to   have  set  the  example.     The  HORACE  WM.  NEWLAND. 

attempt  to  decorate  its  four  huge  buttresses  utterly  «  HISTORY  OP  PICKWICK'  (8tb  S.  xi.  225,  341, 

fails,  but  it  led  the  way  to  all  Gothic  buttresses.  414,  473).— In  alluding  to    the    famous    cricket 

e  next  step  was  a  flying  buttress,  but  I  cannot  match,  played  between  All  Mnggleton  and  Dingley 
11  where,    The  earliest  I  know  are  at  St,  Mary  I  Dell,  C.  C,  B.  mentions  having  frequently  seen 
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the  runs  notched  on  a  stick.  A  few  days  since  I 
took  part  in  a  cricket  match  played  between  this 
and  a  neighbouring  village.  The  official  scorers 
were,  of  course,  provided  with  the  orthodox  scoring 
books.  When  we  were  packing  up  our  kit,  an  old 
agricultural  labourer,  who  had  watched  the  game 
with  much  interest,  came  up  to  ask  what  number 
of  runs  had  been  obtained.  Then,  pointing  with 
pride  to  two  sets  of  notches,  which  he  had  made 
on  the  handle  of  a  hoe  he  had  with  him,  he  in, 
vited  us  to  check  them  and  see  if  his  score  did 
not  tally  with  ours.  On  learning  that  his  notches 
were  accurate,  he  told  us  how  that,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  notches  cut  on  a  stick  was  the  only  and 
recognized  method  of  scoring  at  cricket  matches. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

DE  BRUS  (8th  S.  viii.  348,  473  ;  xi.  457).— Was 
not  Brix  named  from  the  family,  though  after  it 
may  have  been  the  reverse  way  ?  Miss  Gumming 
Bruce,  who  has  written  of  the  Bruce  family  with 
the  greatest  fulness  (so  far  as  I  know),  makes  the 
Breos  or  Braiose  family  of  Sussex  and  South  Wales 
descend  from  the  elder  son  of  Eagnvald  Br uses  on 
and  the  Bruces  of  Skelton  and  Annandale  from 
the  second  son  ;  Eagnvald  (d.  1046)  was  the  son  of 
Bruse  (d.  1035),  the  second  son  of  the  great  Orkney 
Jarl  Sigurd  Digre,  killed  at  Clontarf  battle,  18 
April  1014.  The  elder  son  of  Ragnvald  was  (so 
Miss  C.  Bruce  suggests)  Ulf,  and  she  seems  to 
think  he  took  the  name  of  Eagnvald  (softened  to 
Eeginald)  on  his  baptism.  The  brother  of  Ulf, 
named  Eyliff,  took  the  name  of  Robert,  and  built 
Brix,  so  Miss  Bruce  says.  Worsaae  does  not 
mention  Eognald  BruseEon's  eons,  but  I  think  he 
confuses  Sigurd  Digre  of  the  Orkneys  with  one  a 
little  later  of  Northumberland. 

Difference  of  arms  is  hardly  of  much  account, 
as  the  Bruces  of  Annandale,  clearly  a  branch  of 
the  Skelton  Bruces,  took  entirely  different  arms. 
So  the  Gower  De  Breoses,  an  undoubted  offshoot, 
or  rather  the  main  stem  of  the  Gwent  family, 
bore  an  entirely  different  coat,  partly  resembling 
the  Skelton  line.  The  first  Norman  De  Braosa 
that  I  have  ever  seen  of  proved  existence  is 
William  de  Braosa,  whose  mother  Gunnora,  then 
a  nun  of  Holy  Trinity,  Caen,  gave  land  to  that 
house— so  charter  of  confirmation,  William  the 
Conqueror.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

B^BANGER  AND   WlLLIAM    MORRIS    (8th   S.   xi. 

345,  415).— There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
William  Morris  would  have  described  himself  as 
"  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,"  even  if  Beranger 
had  not  described  himself  in  somewhat  similar 
terms.  The  two  poets  belong  to  the  same  age, 
and  although  they  differ  materially  in  tempera- 
ment and  treatment,  it  is  but  natural  they  should 
express  themselves  in  a  like  fashion.  I  do  not 


suggest  that  Morris  was  indebted  to  Beranger,  but 
only  that  they  have  each  expressed  the  same  idea 
in  somewhat  similar  language.  Coincidences  of 
this  kind  are  not  rare  in  poetry,  and  should  not 
be  held  to  imply  conscious  imitation  on  the  part 
of  the  later  poet.  I  have  recently  come  across  a 
passage,  in  a  powerful  little  poem  by  Ada  Negri, 
authoress  of  'Fatalitk,'  entitled,  'Hai  lavorato?' 
published  only  last  year,  in  which  Morris's  expres- 
sion ''an  empty  day  "  is  exactly  reproduced,  and 
yet  it  is  improbable  that  the  gifted  authoress  was 
acquainted  with  the  *  Earthly  Paradise.'  The 
poetess,  addressing  her  gentlemanly  lover,  asks 
him  what  he  has  done,  and  concludes  with  thia 
powerful  invective : — 

Non  in'  importe  di  te,  va,  ti  disprezzo 

Fiacco  liberto  d'una  fiacca  et:\  ! 

There  are  more  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  poets  Beranger  and  Morris  than  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  amongst  these  may  be  noted 
their  humanity,  their  sympathy,  and  absence  of 
affectation.  The  old  poets  were  seers,  prophets 
of  disaster,  teachers,  superior  persons.  They  in- 
voked the  muse  (occasionally  the  Almighty)  to 
assist  them  in  their  work,  and  considered  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  themselves  as  disagreeable  as 
possible.  Milton,  by  implication,  put  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Dante  com- 
placently assumed  the  prerogative  of  consigning 
his  political  friends  to  Paradise  and  his  enemies 
to  hell.  Morris  disdains  these  artifices,  and  tells 
the  reader  at  the  onset : — 

Of  heaven  and  hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 
I  cannot  ease  the  burden  or  your  fears, 

Or  make  quick-coming  Death  a  little  thing, 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years, 

Nor  for  my  words  shall  you  forget  your  tears, 
Nor  hope  again  for  all  that  1  can  say. 

That  is  the  poet's  humility.  He  cannot,  perhaps, 
do  these  things,  but  he  can  make  life  more 
pleasant.  He  can  picture  to  us  a  time  which 
never  existed,  peopled  by  those  "  who  living  not 
can  ne'er  be  dead."  This  is  more  than  many  more 
ambitious  poets  have  accomplished,  notwith- 
standing their  pretensions  and  the  assistance  of  the 
muse.  JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green. 

WARD  AND  MARRIAGE  (8th  S.  xi.  407).— 
MB.  CALDER  is  evidently  referring  to  two  of  the 
incidents  attaching  to  one  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
that  of  knight  service.  They  were  called  "  ward- 
ship" and  "  marriage." 

Wardship  was  the  right  which  belonged  to  the 
lord  of  having  the  custody  of  the  person  and  land 
of  an  infant  vassal,  without  having  to  account  for 
the  profits  of  the  land,  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
if  a  male,  and  fourteen,  increased  to  sixteen  in 
1275  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  i.,  if  a  female. 
The  heir  male  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
performing  knight  service  till  twenty-one,  but  the 
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female  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  marrying  a 
fourteen,  and  then  her  husband  might  perform 
the  service.  It  was,  like  other  feudal  incidents 
often  the  source  of  great  exaction.  Henry  I.,  ii 
his  Charter  of  Liberties,  regulated  it,  and  mad 
the  widow  or  next-of-kin  guardian  of  the  land  am 
children.  By  the  Assize  of  Northampton  th 
wardship  was  expressly  given  to  the  lord.  Magn 
Charta  provided  that  guardians  should  only  tak 
just  and  fair  profits,  and  should  not  abuse  thei 
trust.  So  I  read  in  Fielden's  '  Short  Constitu 
tional  History  of  England,'  1895,  "  Marriage  wa 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  infant  wards  in 
matrimony  by  the  guardian."  In  the  latest  edi 
tion  of  '  Williams  on  Real  Property/  the  reference 
for  that  statement  are  "Glan.  vii.  12;  Bract 
80b-91b;  Fleta,  fo.  9;  Britt.  liv.  ch.  ii."  Mr 
Williams  proceeds : — 

"And  if  a  male  heir  refused  a  suitable  match 
he  was  to  forfeit  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  marriage — that  is,  what  the  suitor  was  willing 
to  pay  down  to  the  lord  as  the  price  of  marrying  hii 
ward ;  and  double  the  market  value  was  to  be  for 
feited  if  a  male  ward  presumed  to  marry  without  his 
lord's  consent.  (Stats.  20  Hen.  III.  c.  6,  7—3  Edw.  I 
c.  22  ;  Litt.  s.  110.)  If  a  female  heir  refused  the  match 
tendered  by  her  lord,  he  might  hold  her  lands  until  she 
attained  twenty-one,  and  further  until  he  had  taken  the 
value  of  the  marriage.  (Stat.  Edw.  I.  c.  22;  Co.  Litt 
79a.)" 

Another  tenure,  that  of  free  socage,  was  also 
subject  to  the  incidents  of  wardship  and  marriage  ; 
but,  according  to  Williams,  in  free  socage  these 
rights  devolved 

"  not  upon  the  lord,  but  upon  the  nearest  relation  to 
whom  the  inheritance  could  not  descend;  and  by 
statute  of  Henry  III.  the  guardian  in  socage  was  made 
accountable  to  the  heir  for  the  profits  of  the  land,  and 
prohibited  from  selling  the  marriage,  save  to  the  heir's 
advantage.— Glanv.  vii.  11 ;  Bract,  fo.  87b,  91a ;  Fleta. 
fo.  5 ;  Britton,  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Litt.  B.S.  123-125  ; 
Stat.  of  Marlborough,  52  Hen.  III.  i.  17.  See  Pollock 
and  Maitland's  '  History  of  English  Law,'  1895,  i.  302, 
303,  ii.  442.)" 

In  1225,  as  Henry  III.  was  then  only  eighteen, 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  justiciar.  As  the  Crown 
was  one  of  the  largest  landowners,  I  suppose,  and 
Henry  was  always  in  debt,  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
let  his  own  tenants  in  capite  off  very  easily.  In 
Green's  •  Short  History  of  the  English  People  '  it 
is  stated  that "  three  English  earls,  who  were  in 
royal  wardship,  were  wedded  by  the  king  to 
foreigners."  Doubtless  the  king  considered  his 
royal  matrimonial  agency  an  excellent  institution, 

P.  B.  WALMSLKT. 
Putney,  8.W. 

STEAM  (8«>  S.  xi.  148).— Blasco  de  Garay's 
original  application  of  steam  power  to  any  pur- 
pose, 1543,  must  have  been  a  boat  containing  a 
mere  boiler,  I  think,  with  the  vapour  issuing  by 
a  pipe  directed  backward  from  the  stern— very 
noisy  and  clumsy.  Connected  with  this  subject, 


When  was  the  English  word  steamer  invented  ?  I 
certainly  saw  many  such  vessels  before  hearing 
any  other  name  than  steam  packet,  steamboat, 
and,  in  French,  paquebot.  About  1835  I  must 
first  have  heard  steamer,  and  was  struck  with 
its  happy  parallelism  to  schooner,  lugger,  and 
cutter.  E.  L.  G. 

HANWBLL  CHURCH  (S.  xi.  228,  274,  377, 
471).— I  hasten  to  assure  MR.  TATB  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  writing  disparagingly  of  Camber- 
well,  a  church  with  which  I  have  very  dear 
associations.  I  mentioned  it  as  being  a  work 
done  before  the  firm  was  dissolved,  although 
obviously  there  is  much  more  Scott  than  Moffat  in 
the  design.  The  building  is  most  beautiful,  even 
if  not  quite  "  correct "  in  all  its  details. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

PINCKNEY  FAMILY  (8tB  S.  xi.  47,  412).— I  have 
always  understood  that  this  name  is  of  Norman 
territorial  origin.     From  'Magna  Brit.'  we  learn 
that  the  Conqueror  gave  four  manors  in  North- 
amptonshire to  William  Fitz  Ansculph  de  Pin- 
chengi,   a  Norman,   one  of    his  great  captains. 
Later  on  the  same  fortunate  recipient  obtained,  in 
addition,   twenty-five  lordships  in  Staffordshire, 
seven  manors  in  Warwick,  one  in  Wilts,  and  seven 
in  Surrey.  Gilo,  the  brother  of  Ansculph,  received 
at  the  same  time  the  lordships   of  Wedon  and 
Morton  —  hence    called    Pinckney-  Wedon    and 
Morton-Pinckney— in  Northamptonshire.      It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little  should  be  upon 
record  concerning  a  family  who  for  nine  genera- 
tions after  the  Conquest  held  baronial  rank,  one 
of  whose  members  was  a  Magna  Charta  baron,  and 
another  a  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and 
who  in  Plantagenet  times  owned  no  fewer  than 
hirteen  lordships    in    Northamptonshire    alone. 
When  the  Baron  Henry  de  Pinckney,  of  Wedon, 
laving  no  issue,  surrendered  his  lands  to  King 
3d  ward  I.  in   1301,  and    so    extinguished    the 
baronial  rank,  the  family  sank  into  comparative 
ibscurity.      But  it  was  far  from  becoming  then 
xtinct,  there  being  at  least  two  flourishing  junior 
ines  in  Northamptonshire — seated  at  Steane  and 
Vfor ton- Pinckney — while  a  third   was    probably 
ocated  in  Norfolk.     According  to  a  pedigree  in 
Baker's    'Northants'  (vol.   ii.    107)   these  were 
_ertainly  in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
rom  that  period  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
we  lose  sight  of  the  name,  save  for  a  few  references 
n  the  Cal.  Inq.  post  Mortem  and  similar  records 
rom  which  we  gather  that  individuals  of  the  name 
were  scattered  over  Northamptonshire,  Norfolk, 
Jerks,  and  Bucks.     Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fteenth  century  we  find  a  Pinckney  family  seated 
t    Silton    Pagnell    or    Peynell,    in    Yorkshire. 
Whether    these  were    descended    from    the    old 
aronial  line  is  not  clear.    Their  arms,  Argent,  four 
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fusils  in  pale,  within  a  border  engrailed,  sable, 
while  similar,  were  different  in  tinctures  from  the 
Pinckneys  of  Northants,  the  latter  being  Or,  four 
fusils  in  fesse,  gules.  A  pedigree  cf  the  Yorkshire 
Pinckneys  may  be  seen  in  the  'Visitations'  of 
1585  and  1612,  and  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to 
collect  many  material  additions  to  the  information 
there  given.  But  the  names  of  Leonard,  Launcelot, 
and  Christopher,  common  to  that  line,  are  met  with 
in  marriage  licences  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  and  else- 
where down  to  the  last  century,  so  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  line  has  failed.  Another  and  apparently 
more  widely  spread  Pinkney  family  has  long  been 
located  in  Wiltshire.  These  bear  arras  similar  in 
tinctures  to  those  of  the  old  baronial  house,  from 
which,  indeed,  they  have  long  traditionally  claimed 
to  descend.  At  the  Visitation  of  Wiltshire, 
1623,  these  arms  were  allowed  them  and  their 
pedigree  inserted.  The  earliest  known  reference 
to  this  line  appears  to  be  the  wills  of  Thomas  and 
John  Pinckney,  both  of  Uphaven,  Wilts,  and 
proved  in  the  P.C.C.  in  1504  and  1508  respectively. 
From  these  two,  possibly  brothers,  appear  to  have 
sprung  the  Pinckney?  of  Kushall,  Charlton,  Milston, 
and  Durrington,  of  whom  descendants  are  known 
to  this  day,  and  pedigrees  have  been  more  or  less 
worked  out.  Monuments  to  the  Pinckneys  exist 
in  Charlton  Church,  and  numerous  entries  are  to 
be  found  in  the  registers  of  Milston,  Charlton, 
Great  Bedwin,  Durrington,  Kushall,  and  Wilsford. 
The  Pinckneys  of  South  Carolina,  well  known  in 
American  history — one  of  these,  General  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  was  the  friend  and  aide-de-camp  of  Wash- 
ington, while  his  brother,  Major-General  Thomas 
Pinckney  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  England  and 
Spain — bear  the  arms  of  the  Yorkshire  Pinckneys. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Wiltshire  and  the  York- 
shire lines  are  styled  respectively  the  "golden" 
and  "silver"  Pinckneys,  from  the  colours  of  their 
shields.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

I  quarter  the  Pinckney  coat,  Or,  five  fusils  in 
fess  gules,  and  the  following  extract  from  the 
Barnard  pedigree  may  serve  as  a  small  contribution 
towards  the  history  of  the  family  : — 

"  Sir  John  Barnard,  Kt.,  lord  of  the  manors  of  Alding- 
ton, &c.,  and  of  Dodinzton  and  Earl's  Barton,  Northants, 
jure  uxoris,  s.  and  h.  [of  his  father  Sir  John  Barnard, 
Kt.,  Valectus  domini  regis  Ric.  III.,  lord  of  the  manors 
of  Abington,  &c.,  Northants,  slain  at  Boswortbl  (St.  16 
each.  1  Hen.  VII.,  d.  20  Aug.  23  Hen.  VII.,  esch.  24  Hen. 
VII ,  N.  88.  =  Margaret,  d.  and  h.  of  John  Daundelyn 
and  grand-daughter  of  TVilliam  Daundelyn  of  Dodington 
Magna,  Northants,  a>t.  8  esch.  20  Ed.  IV.,  dead  24  Hen. 
VII.  This  Daundelyn  marriage  brought  three  heiress 
coats  to  the  Barnards :  (1)  Daundelyn,  Az.,  a  bordure 
gules  bezanty,  a  canton  argent;  (2)  Champaign,  or 
Champion,  of  Lincolnshire  [a  coheiress,  the  other 
coheiress  = Foucher],  Or  fretty  sable  ;  (3)  Pinck- 
ney (as  above)." 

I  have  a  note  that  the  family  of  Daundelyn 
(Dent  de  lion  ?)  were  of  Norman  origin,  and 


originally  settled  in  Thanet,  where  their  arms 
surmount  the  gateway  of  Ashford  Castle.  This, 
however,  I  have  not  yet  verified.  There  is  a  well- 
known  Daundelyn  brass  at  Margate.  Whether 
the  Pinckney  house  ended  in  an  heiress  or  in 
coheiresses  I  cannot  at  present  say. 

FRANCIS  PIERREPONT  BARNARD. 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Windermere. 

CRIMINAL  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xi.  226).— The  heredity 
of  criminality  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  for  idle 
curiosity,  but  an  acknowledgedly  important  item 
in  the  science  of  criminology.  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis, 
in  his  'The  Criminal'  (Walter  Scott,  1890), 
pp.  100-102,  says,  quoting  a  name  unpleasantly 
like  my  own  : — 

"The  so  called  'Jukes'  family  of  America  is  the 
largest  criminal  family  known,  and  its  history,  which 
has  been  carefully  studied  ['  The  Jukes  :  a  Study  in 
Crime.  Pauperism,  Disease,  and  Heredity,'  by  B.  L.  Dug- 
dale,  Putnams,  New  York,  1877],  is  full  of  instruction. 
The  number  of  individuals  thus  traced  reaches  709  ;  the 
real  aggregate  is  probably  1,200.  This  vast  family  while 
it  has  included  a  certain  proportion  of  honest  workers, 
has  been  on  the  whole  a  family  of  criminals  and  prosti- 
tutes, of  vagabonds  and  paupers.  Of  all  the  men  not 
twenty  were  skilled  workmen,  and  ten  of  these  learnt 
their  trade  in  prison;  180  received  out-door  relief  to  the 
extent  of  an  aggregate  of  800  years;  or.  making  allow- 
ances for  the  omissions  in  the  record,  2,300  years.  Of 
the  709  there  were  76  criminals,  committing  115  offences. 
The  average  of  prostitution  among  the  marriageable 
women  down  to  the  sixth  generation  was  52  40  per  cent.; 
the  normal  average  has  been  estimated  at  T66  per  cent. 
There  is  no  more  instructive  study  in  criminal  heredity 
than  that  of  the  Jukes  family." 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

INDUCTION  AT  DORKING  (8th  S.  xi.  489). — 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tetigi  sacra  is  a 
phrase  representing  that  formal  touching  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  altar,  &c.,  which  was  at  one 
time  part  of  the  symbolism  of  clerical  investiture. 
Of  course  I  cannot  speak  of  the  practice  in  England, 
but  I  presume  that  prior  to  the  Reformation  the 
usage  on  both  sides  of  the  Border  must  have  been 
very  much  the  same,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  if 
sixteenth  century  method  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
can  be  adduced  to  parallel  a  south  English  induction 
in  1622.  In  the  '  Diocesan  Registers  of  Glasgow  ' 
— one  of  the  many  books  of  primely  valuable 
record  on  whose  title-pages  appears  editorially  the 
name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bain — there  are  numerous 
notarial  attestations  of  the  investiture  of  persons 
in  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  various  kinds.  To 
show  how  close  is  the  relationship  betwixt  some 
of  these  and  that  cited  by  MR.  PAGE,  it  will  suffice 
to  quote  alongside  of  the  Dorking  formula 
("  Accepi  clavem,  intravi  solus,  oravi,  tetigi  sacra, 
pulsavi  campanas  ")  that  contained  in  the  protocol 
recording  the  ceremonial  sasine  of  Sir  John  Heriot 
as  vicar  pensioner  of  the  parish  church  of  Drymen 
in  Stirlingshire  in  1511.  The  notary  tells,  with 
all  appropriate  circumstance  and  phrase,  that  he 
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admitted  Sir  John  as  vicar  pensioner  of  the  said 
church 

"  by  introducing  him  through  the  south  door  of  the 
church  as  far  as  the  great  altar  and  by  the  delivery  to 
him  of  the  keys  of  the  church,  the  baptismal  font,  the 
bell  rope,  the  great  altar  and  its  ornament?,  the  chalice 
arid  the  psalter  ('  per  traditionem  clavium  ecclesie,  fontis 
baptismal!?,  cordule  campane,  altaria  magni  et  ornament- 
oruiu  ejusdem,  calicis,  libri'),  which  said  Sir  John  so 
entered  (intravit)  and  obtained  and  took  corporal  posses- 
sion as  he  best  could  and  should,  by  touching  all  the 
foresaid  things  delivered  to  him  and  putting  his  hand 
upon  them  in  sign  of  true  possession  obtained  ('  omnia 
preinissa  sibi  tradita  tangendo  et  super  eia  in  siguum 
vere  poesessionis  adepte  manum  ponendo  ')." 

This  example  occurs  in  the  work  cited  vol.  ii. 
p.  428  ;  others  much  like  it,  though  generally 
with  less  fulness,  appear  at  pp.  106,  113,  121, 
202,  317,  428.  It  will  be  evident  from  my 
quotation  that  the  correspondences  with  the 
Dorking  formula  are  almost  exhaustive.  Not 
having  had  leisure  to  consult  Jjyndwood  or  any 
more  recent  authority  on  ecclesiastical  procedure 
in  such  matters,  I  am  unable  to  adduce  evidence 
(which,  however,  I  suspect  exists  in  large  body) 
that  England  and  Scotland  alike  followed  in  this 
observance  some  canonical  custom. 

GEO,  NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 

I  find  in  Gibson's  Oodex  no  legal  requirement 
answering  to  the  words  tetigi  sacra ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  private  observance  of  the  vicar's,  and  MR. 
PAGE  cannot  expect  an  exact  explanation.  But 
the  general  meaning  is  plain :  the  sacra,  so 
absolutely  mentioned,  can  possibly  be  only  what 
concerns  the  Holy  Communion,  the  altar  or  the 
holy  vessels  or  both.  Probably  what  the  vicar  did 
was  formally  to  take  the  latter  into  his  hands  and 
place  them  solemnly  on  the  altar. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

THE  EARL  OP  BEVERLET  (8tto  S.  xi.  487).— 
Charles  Douglas,  born  1698,  was  from  1708  to 
1711  styled  Marquess  (not  Earl)  of  Beverley.  On 
6  July,  1711,  he  became  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
&c.,  in  Scotland,  and  Duke  of  Dover  and  Marquess 
of  Beverley  in  Great  Britain.  The  title  of  Bever- 
ley does  not  appear  among  any  of  the  creations  of 
the  exiled  Stuarts,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  no 
complete  list  of  them  exists,  though  that  in  the 
Marquis  de  Ruvigny's  'Legitimist  Kalendar  for 
1895 '  is  probably  the  most  perfect.  G.  E.  C. 

The  Dukes  of  Northumberland  are  Earls  of 
Beverley,  but  the  title  dates  only  from  1790.  The 
second  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  created  Duke  of 
Dover  and  Marquis  of  Beverley  in  1708.  He  died 
in  1711.  His  son,  the  third  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
second  of  Dover,  and  second  Marquis  of  Beverley, 
died  in  1778,  when  the  latter  two  titles  became 
extinct.  He  had  a  son  born  in  1722,  who  married 


in  1754  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hope,  but  died  three 
months  later  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  His 
widow  died  in  1756.  The  particulars  are  given 
in  Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage/  s.  v.  "  Douglas — 
Dukes  of  Dover."  It  is  a  pity  this  work  contains 
no  index  of  second  or  other  subordinate  titles. 

H    E    T 
See  *  N.  &  Q.,'  8"  S.  ii.  448,  512. 

EVERARD    HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"RUMMER"  (8th  S.  x.  452;  xi.  270,  395).— 
Bailey  (fourth  edition,  1728)  gives  "Rummer  (q.  d. 
a  Roomer,  from  Room),  a  broad  inouth'd  large 
drinking  vessel ;  or  such  an  one  fill'd  to  the  brim." 
It  is  probably  in  the  sense  of  a  bumper  that  the 
word  is  used  as  a  tavern  sign.  The  "Rummer 
and  Horse  Shoe"  is  mentioned  in  *  Jonathan 
Wild '  (1743),  book  ii.  chap.  iii. ;  and  at  the  village 
of  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  five  miles  from  Norwich,  is 
an  old  inn  called  "  The  Rummer."  In  the  passage 
quoted  by  MR.  HEBB  it  would  seem  that  Th. 
Gautier  was  simply  using  the  German  word  romer; 
to  suggest  that  he  invented  the  word  i?,  of  course, 
ridiculous.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

"ALTAR  GATES"  (8th  S.  xi.  308,  396).— It  is 
seldom  that  altar  rails  have  gates,  but  when  these 
do  exist  there  are  no  means  of  locking  them.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  these  latter  days  the  clergy 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  locking  the  gates  of 
modern  chancel  screens.  The  chancel  screen  at 
St.  Peter's,  Combmartin,  is  fifteenth  century  oak 
work,  and,  in  common  with  all  Devonshire  screens 
of  that  date,  its  double  doors  open  inwards  and 
have  no  appearance  of  ever  having  had  any  fasten- 
ing appended  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  accuracy, 
the  figures  of  the  Apostles  upon  this  particular 
screen  are  painted,  not  carved  as  mentioned  by 
ST.  SWITHIN.  The  idea  that  the  chancel  gates 
always  open  inwards,  because  nothing  should 
impede  the  penitent,  so  desirous,  from  casting 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar,  seems  to 
me  an  instinct  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  what  I  have  always  assumed  is  an 
accepted  tradition  should  be  remarked  upon  as 
novel.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

EARLY  HEADSTONES,  &c.  (8"»  S.  xi.  428).— 
Churchyard  inscriptions  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  extremely  rare,  as  I  know  from  having  examined 
various  ancient  country  churchyards,  &c.  Out  of 
some  three  hundred  in  High  Halden  Church  the 
earliest  is  1601 ;  but  there  is  a  flat  stone  in  the 
porch  pavement  with  this  inscription  :  "  William 
Baker  Here  Lieth,  1583."  It  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pamphlet :  '  Monumental  Inscriptions  of 
High  Halden,  Kent,'  by  W.  B.  Grimaidi  (Tenter- 
den,  1895,  p.  6,  No.  2),  of  which  I  beg  to  forward 
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a  copy  for  the  Editor's  acceptance,  to  illustrate  my 
further  observation  as  to  the  utility  and  interest 
attaching  to  printed  collections  of  churchyard 
inscriptions.  Every  parish  might  have  its  printed 
collection  of  inscriptions.  It  only  needs  a  single 
person  in  each  parish.  The  time  and  cost  at  which 
it  might  be  done  are  quite  trifling  compared  with 
that  of  printing  registers.  Yet  these  parish 
memorials  contain  a  great  deal  of  local  history  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  and  many  of  them  are  of 
intrinsic  interest.  And  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
these  stone  registers  perish  faster  than  even  parch- 
ment or  paper  ones.  Of  course  some  (as  of  Eastry, 
Kent,  &c.)  have  been  printed,  but  comparatively 
very  few.  A  list  of  printed  churchyard  inscriptions 
would  be  useful.  Even  a  MS.  collection  deposited 
in  the  parish  chest  would  be  better  than  none.  I 
have  done  this  for  three  or  four  parishes.  D.  J. 

"  TENIFICATION  "  (8th  S.  xi.  509).— A  proposal  for 
the  unification  of  London  by  the  fusion  of  the  City 
and  the  metropolis  was  met  by  a  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  ten  municipal  boroughs  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  to  this  proposal  the  slang  term  "  tenifi- 
cation  "  was  naturally  applied.  D. 

QUEEN'S  HEAD  UPSIDE  DOWN  (8tto  S.  xi.  424, 
476). — I  was  once  gravely  informed  that  a  stamp 
stuck  on  upside  down  means  a  kiss  sent  to  the 
receiver  of  the  letter.  I  had  never  heard  this  pre- 
viously, but  have  since  been  told  the  same  thing  in 
quite  a  different  part  of  the  country.  Is  there  any 
other  language  of  the  envelope  known  ? 

ERROLL  SHERSON. 

I  have  always  understood  that  a  stamp  so 
placed  on  a  letter  meant  that  the  writer  desired  to 
send  the  receiver  a  kiss,  and  this  interpretation  is 
so  much  pleasanter  that  I  shall  continue  to  believe 
in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  disagreeable  meaning 
Some  people  prefer  to  see  miseries  in  everything. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

To  put  a  stamp  on  aslant  used  to  mean  a  kis 
for  the  person  addressed.  H.  T. 

THREATENED  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1803 
(8th    S.    xi.    427).— The    muster    rolls    of    the 
volunteers  of  1803,  including,  I  suppose,  those 
wished  for  by  MR.  LAWSON,  are  at  the  Publi 
Record  Office,  London,  received  there  from  th 
War  Office.  J.  B. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S,  xi 
469).— 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 
Tennyson,  in  the  prefatory  poem  to  '  In  Memoriam.' 
ALFRED  GATTT,  D.D. 

Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  tbee  fast, 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  cast 

That  shall  ne'er  know  waking. 

1  Guy  Mannering/  ch.  xxvii. 
E.  G.  A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

dictionary  of  National  Biography.    Edited  by  Sidney 

Lee.  Vol.  LI.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
HE  fifty-first  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
liography'  stands  conspicuous  and  pre-eminent  in  en- 
brining  the  life  of  William  Shakspeare,  which  is, 
aturally,  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  work. 
Ibis  life  the  editor  has  reserved  to  himself.  It  occupies 

little  less  than  fifty  pages,  and  is  a  model  of  con- 
iseness,  judgment,  and  sanity.    So  emphatically  is  it 
11   this,  that  those  in  search  of  facts  instead  of  col- 
ateral  information  and  conjecture  may  be  advised  to 
tudy  it,  and  not  go  further  afield.    It  is,   naturally, 
mpossible  for  us,  in  the  small  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
ndicate  the  lines,  even,  on  which  it  is  written.    We  can 
ut  deal  with  a  few  points  on  which  Mr.  Lee  speaks  with 
an  openness  and  a  weight  of  authority  that  should  put  at 
est  the  questions  with  which  he  deals.    To  take,  for 
nstance,  what  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  question 
is  to  how  far  rumours  or  assertions  concerning  the  life 
>f  the  dramatist  are  credible  or  trustworthy — his  share 
n  the  works  accredited  to  him,  we  find  Mr.  Lee  speaking 
out  trumpet-tongued.     With  regard  to  the  three  parts 
of  '  King  Henry  VI.,'  Mr.  Lee  asserts  that  criticism  has 
>roved  beyond  doubt  that  in  them  Shakspeare  "  did  no 
nore  than  add,  revise,  and  correct  other  men's  work." 
[n  the  first  part  are  assigned  to  Shakspeare  the  famous 
scene  of  the  roses  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  dying 
speech  of  Mortimer,  and  perhaps  the  wooing  of  Margaret 
:>y  Suffolk.     The  growth  of  the  second  and  third  parts 
s  traced  at  some  length;   the  humours  of  Jack  Cade 
n  the  first  part  of  *  The   Contention  betwixt  the  two 
Famous  Houses  of   Yorke  and    Lancaster '    can    only 
"  owe  their  savour  to  him."    Concerning  '  Henry  VIII.' 
Mr.   Lee  says,  "The  three  chief  characters,  the  King, 
Queen    Katharine    of   Aragon,   and    Cardinal    Wolsey, 
bear    clear    marks    of   Shakespeare's    best    workman- 
ship;   but  only  Act  I.  sc.  i.,  Act  II.  sc.  iii.  and  iv. 
(Katharine's  trial),  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  (except  11.  204-460), 
Act  V.  sc.  i.,  can,  on  either  aesthetic  or  metrical  ground, 
be  assigned  to  him."     The  remaining  thirteen  scenes 
"  are  from  the  pen  of  Fletcher,  perhaps  with  occasional 
aid  from   Massinger."     Wolsey's  familiar  farewell  to 
Cromwell  "is  undoubtedly  by  Fletcher."    There  seems 
to  be  reason  for  belief,  Mr.  Lee  holds,  that  Shakspeare'a 
associate  in  writing    '  Timon  of  Athens '  was  George 
Wilkins,   the    author    of   'The  Miseries    of   Enforced 
Marriage.'    Wilkins  may,  at  least,  "  eafely  be  credited 
with  portions  of  '  Pericles,'  "  to  which  play  Shakspeare 
contributed  only  Acts  III.  and  V.  and  parts  of  Act  IV. 
No   less   interesting   and    important   is    what   is   said 
concerning  certain   of   the  doubtful   plays,      What  is 
stated  concerning  Shakspeare's  imitation  of  Marlowe  in 
'Richard  III.'  and  'Richard  II.'  should  be  carefully 
studied,  as  should   the  opinion  expressed    concerning 
'  Titus  Andronicus.'    Mr.  Lee  will  not  have  it  that  the 
Mr.  W.  H.  of  the  Sonnets  is  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  holding 
that  the  object  of  the  dedication  was  probably  "some 
friend  of  Thorpe,  through  whose  good  offices  the  manu- 
script of  the  poems  had  reached  his  hands."    The  key  to 
the  sonnets  is  found.it  is  said,  in  Sonnet  cxliv.   The  diffi- 
culties attending  Shakspeare's  financial  prosperity,  on 
which  some  of  the  most  extravagant  of  conjectures  have 
been   based,  "have  been   exaggerated."    "Gifts  from 
patrons  may  have  continued  to  occasionally  augment 
Shakespeare's  rewards,  but  his  wealth  can  be  satisfactorily 
assigned  to  better  attested  agencies."    On  the  question 
of  the  spelling  of  the  name  Mr.  Lee  finds  "no  good 
c-use  for  abandoning  the  form  which  is  sanctioned  by 
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legal  and  literary  custom."  With  the  Bacon-Shakspeare 
craze  Mr.  Lee  does  not  concern  himself  in  the  body  of 
his  biography,  relegating  it  judiciously  to  the  closing 
note.  We  see  no  shortcoming  in  the  whole,  and  no 
respect  in  which  it  could  profitably  be  altered. 

In  the  same  volume  as  Mr.  Lee's  Shakspeare  appears 
the  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  a  biography 
of  only  inferior  importance.  Little  that  is  new  is  left 
to  be  said  concerning  Sir  Walter.  The  most  pregnant 
sentences  in  the  biography  are  these :  "  Scott  will  be 
severely  judged  by  critics  who  hold,  with  Carlyle,  that 
an  author  should  be  a  prophet.  Scott  was  neither  a 
Wordsworth  nor  a  Goethe,  but  an  'Auld  Wat'  come 
again,  and  forced  by  circumstances  to  substitute  pub- 
lishing for  cattle  lifting.  The  sword  was  still  intrinsic- 
ully  superior  in  his  eyes  to  the  pen."  To  many  noble 
aspects  of  Scott  Mr.  Stephen  does  ample  justice.  We 
ourselves  are  disposed  to  put  his  literary  achievement  in 
a  position  immeasurably  higher  than  is  here  assigned  it. 
Among  literary  lives,  that  of  Selden  is  by  Sir  Edward 
Fry;  Shadwell,  by  Mr.  Aitken;  Selwyn,  by  Mr.  Eraser 
Rae ;  Settle,  by  Mr.  Seccombe;  Anna  Seward,  by  Miss 
Lee ;  Sedley,  by  Prof.  Ward.  Other  lives  we  are  com- 
pelled, by  conditions  of  space,  for  orifce  to  omit. 

The  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  Gloucestershire  Literature. 
By  Francis  Adams  Hyett,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Bazeley,  M.A,  3  vole.  (Gloucester,  Bellows.) 
NOT  easy  is  it  to  over-estimate  the  services  rendered  to 
bibliography  by  those  who  accomplish  work  such  aa  that 
before  us.  But  little  disposed  are  our  best-known  biblio- 
graphers to  undertake  the  painful  and  all  but  unremu- 
nerated  drudgery  involved  in  the  compilation  of  books 
such  as  those  of  Brunei,  Querard,  or  Lowndes.  They 
prefer,  naturally,  to  dally  with,  incunabula  and  manu- 
scripts, and  with  the  origins  generally  of  book-forms  and 
illustrations.  For  one  man  able  and  willing  to  continue 
the  task  of  Lowndes  there  are  a  dozen  ready  to  pursue 
the  labours  of  Hain,  Panzer,  and  Maittaire.  It  may  be 
doubled,  even,  whether  any  really  important  national 
bibliographical  work  will  be  accomplished  either  by  indi- 
viduals or  societies.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  well  to 
have  local  bibliographies,  which  at  least  serve  a  definite 
and  recognizable  purpose,  and  will  also  lighten  graver 
labours  should  such  ever  be  attempted.  Special  appeal 
is  made,  as  is  said,  to  two  classes  of  readers — students 
of  local  histories  and  collectors  of  topographical  books. 
Together  these  constitute  an  important,  though  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  section  of  bookbuyers. 
It  is  natural  for  those  not  otherwise  absorbed  in  books  to 
be  interested  in  their  own  immediate  surroundings.  In 
the  case  of  local  work?,  moreover,  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  collector  of  approaching  completeness,  which  in 
more  general  or  more  important  branches  is  hopeless 
to  the  man  with  the  best  opportunities  and  the  longest 
puree.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  bibliography  is 
complete.  It  is,  however,  extensive,  and  in  advance  of 
anything  that  many  counties  can  boast.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  is  perhaps  a  little  complex.  It  is,  none 
the  less,  convenient  in  many  respects,  and  offers,  when 
the  scheme  is  understood,  few  difficulties.  The  first 
volume  ia  occupied  with  the  county  and  city  of  Glou- 
cester, the  third  with  the  city  of  Bristol.  Vol.  II.,  mean 
time,  gives  other  places  in  alphabetical  order,  the  order 
of  books  throughout  being,  as  in  Cotton's  *  Typographical 
Gazetteer,'  that  of  date  of  appearance.  In  connexion 
with  Bristol,  accordingly,  the  earliest  volume  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  "  Works  relating  to  the  City  "  and  the 
section  of  "  General  Literature  "  bears  date  1575,  and 
baa  a  title  beginning,  ••  The  Whole  Order  howe  cure 
Soveraigne  Ladye  Queene  Elizabeth  was  receyued  into 
the  Citie  of  Bristow,"  &c.  Cotton  meat-while,  it  may 


be  stated — who  is  now,  of  course,  out  of  date — mentions 
no  work  printed  in  Bristol  earlier  than  1642 — in  his  first 
volume  1643.  1642  is  the  earliest  date  in  the  case  of 
many  places  in  Gloucestershire,  the  Parliamentarians 
beginning  at  that  time  to  boast  of  the  triumphs  won  by 
Waller  over  the  Royalist  forces.  There  is  no  temptation 
to  dwell  further  upon  the  methods  of  Messrs.  Hyett  and 
Bazeley,  nor  the  limitations  they  have  imposed  upon 
themselves,  all  of  which  can  be  conveniently  studied  in 
their  preface.  Their  work  is  ample,  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  verify  it,  trustworthy  and  admirably 
executed.  A  copy  of  Jenkins's  '  Memo  rs  of  the  Bristol 
Stage,'  "  Printed  at  Bristol  by  W.  H.  Somerford,  1826," 
now  before  us,  has  a  plate,  which  is  not  mentioned,  of 
Miss  O'Neill  as  Belvidera.  This  is  probably  inserted. 
For  the  rest,  the  work  has  an  index  of  authors  and  a  list 
of  Bristol  printers.  Many  pages  are,  naturally,  devoted 
to  Chattertoniana. 

The  Dies  Ira.     By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Part  I.  The  Hymn.  (Skeffington  &  Son.) 
MR.  WARREN,  whose  name  is  pleasantly  and  happily 
familiar  to  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q./  has  spent  many  years 
in  compiling  a  history  of  this  noble  hymn  and  a  list  of 
versions,  English  and  American.  This  he  now  issues  in 
a  volume  sure  to  commend  itself  to  scholars.  Should  it* 
reception  be  such  as  is  hoped— and,  we  will  add,  merited 
—it  will  be  followed  by  a  second,  supplying,  in  extenso, 
the  versions  Mr.  Warren  has  accumulated.  This,  it  ia 
owned,  will  lead  to  much  repetition,  and  to  not  a  little 
bad  writing.  The  plan  has,  however,  it  is  justly  held, 
an  interest  of  its  own,  and  the  bymnologist,  who  will 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Mr.  Warren's  erudite  volume, 
will  wait  with  some  eagerness  for  its  continuation.  At 
the  outset  the  author  thought  that  bis  work  would 
not  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  pamphlet.  Ver- 
sions have,  however,  multiplied  until  they  reach  some 
hundreds.  Even  now  the  list  is  not  supposed  to  be 
exhaustive.  The  earliest  English  version  discovered  ia 
that  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  and  ia  itself  a  rendering  from 
the  French  of  Guillaume  de  Salluste,  better  known  aa 
Du  Bartas;  the  second  by  the  Catholic  poet  Richard 
Crashaw,  of  the  '  Steps  to  the  Temple.'  A  rendering  ia 
in  Patrick  Carey's  'Trivial  Poems  and  Triolet*,'  edited 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Goethe,  it  ia  known,  introduced 
the  hymn  into  'Faust,'  and  Justin  Korner  into  'Die 
Wahninnigeu  Bruder,'  while  Scott  himself  brings  the 
two  opening  lines  into  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.' 
Very  interesting  is  Mr.  Warren's  history  of  the  hvmn, 
in  which  these  and  innumerable  other  details  are  given. 
It  is  as  a  monumental  piece  of  criticism  that  the  volume 
is  to  be  specially  commended.  In  this  respect  it  is  sure 
to  be  a  favourite  with  scholars. 

Johnsonian  Miscellanies.    Edited  by  George  Birkbeck 

Hill.  D.C.L.  2vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
WORTHY  of  special  welcome  are  these  two  volumes,  with 
which  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  puts  the  copestone  on  the  noble 
monument  he  has  erected  to  Samuel  Johnson.  It  ia 
true  that  Dr.  Hill  regards  as  a  portion  of  his  task  still  to 
be  executed  an  authoritative  edition  of  the  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets/  to  which  might  perhaps  be  added  others  of  John- 
son'a  writings.  What  is  already  done,  however,  serves 
further  to  familiarize  us  with  a  great  man  of  letters, 
concerning  whom,  possibly,  we  now  know  more  than  we 
know  of  any  contemporary  or  successor.  The  task  of 
editing  '  Johnsonian  Miscellanies  '  was  urged  on  Dr.  Hill 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  whose  Fuggestion  has  been 
regarded  almost  as  a  command.  The  publication  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  hear,  been  delayed  for  reasons  of  health. 
Now,  however,  in  the  iame  form  aa  the  famous  six-volume 
'  Boswell '  the  volumes  appear.  The  first  volume  con- 
sists of  Johnson's  '  Prayers  and  Meditations,'  hia  account 
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of  hig  life  from  his  birth  to  big  eleventh  year,  Mrs. 
Piozzi'a  '  Anecdotee,'  and  Murphy's  essay  on  Johnson's 
life  and  genius.  Very  miscellaneous  are  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume.  They  include  some  letters  for  the 
first  time  printed,  a  further  series  of  *  Dicta  Pbilosophi,' 
nnd  a  series  of  extracts  and  anecdotes  from  Hawking 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  Cradock,  Cumberland,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Hoole,  Lady  Knight,  Seward,  Steevens,  and 
innumerable  others.  At  one  time  Dr.  Hill  thought  of 
giving  extracts  also  from  the '  Diary '  of  Madame  d'Arblay. 
That  work  he  ha?,  however,  wisely  left  the  reader  to 
consult  for  himself.  It  is,  he  holds,  too  good  a  book 
to  be  hacked  in  pieces.  A  sort  of  suggestion  —  we 
dare  not  call  it  a  promise— is  made  that  it  might  some 
day  have  Dr.  Hill  for  its  editor.  This  appears  to  be 
the  only  work  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  of  John- 
son  to  consult  in  addition  to  Dr.  Hill's  own  labours, 
unless  he  likes,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  other  side  of 
the  medal,  to  obtain  familiarity  with  Walpole's  diatribes 
against  Johnson,  as  perpetuated  in  his  correspondence, 
or  Wolcot's  flippant «  Bozzy  and  Piozzi.'  Everything  in 
the  volumes  gives  us  a  higher  opinion  of  Johnson,  and  all 
may  be  read  with  extreme  interest  and  pleasure.  Closely 
as  they  follow  the  Church  of  England  service,  Johnson's 
prayers  are  very  characteristic  productions,  and  cast  a 
utrong  light  upon  his  weaknesses,  especially  his  sloth. 
The  annals  are  short,  but  precious.  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
'  Anecdotes '  are  a  known  storehouse  of  good  things,  and 
Murphy's  essay  we  could  ill  spare.  The  work  is  anno- 
tated with  no  less  pains  than  the  '  Boswel),'  to  which  it 
if,  naturally,  a  supplement.  It  has  an  index,  moreover, 
as  ample  and  satisfactory,  in  proportion,  as  that  to 
'  Boswell.'  We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  the 
work,  which  is  lovingly  and  admirably  executed,  and  the 
two  volumes  must  rest  on  the  shelves  of  every  true  lover 
of  literature. 

Historic  Bullies.      By  Frederic   Leake.     (Suckling  & 

Galloway.) 

SEVEN  essays  on  historical  subjects  by  an  American,  now 
printed  or  reprinted,  constitute  very  amusing  reading. 
In  what  spirit,  thttructeristicHlly  American,  of  smartness 
they  are  written  will  be  understood  from  the  mottoes  on 
the  title-page  and  from  the  short  and  sparkling  preface 
by  which  the  following  contents  are  ushered  in.  Of  these 
contents  Mr.  Leake  says :  "  Those  who  read  them  will 
form  opinions  of  them,  and  some  who  read  them  not 
will  do  the  eame  thing,  in  accordance  with  a  tempting 
canon  of  criticism."  Personally  we  have  read  them  ; 
and  were  we  inclined  to  be  smart  after  the  fashion  of  the 
writer  we  should  say  we  "had  formed  no  opinion  of 
them."  But,  in  fact,  we  find  them  diverting,  and  can 
commend  them  to  those  who  wish  to  take  historical 
information  in  effervescing  doses.  The  subjects  include 
«  The  Duke  of  Berwick  " ;  "  The  Captivity  of  Babylon," 
a  name  given  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
exile  at  Avignon ;  "  Hoche  "  ;  "  John  Wiclif  ";  and  "An 
Interesting  Ancestor  of  Queen  Victoria,"  in  the  person  of 
Peter  the  Cruel.  Mr.  Leake  writes  rather  like  a  journalist 
than  an  historian,  and  is  occasionally  flippant.  Still,  his 
work,  though  he  has  not  gone  far  for  authorities,  repays 
perueal.  He  quotes  with  apparent  approval  the  motto 
of  Barante,  whom  he  frequently  consult?,  "  Scribitur  ad 
narrandum  non  ad  probaudum." 

Imperial  Defence.    By  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  S.  Clarke, 

K.C.M.G.',  F.R.S.  (Imperial  Press.) 
THIS  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  which  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  late  rejoicings  and  by  the  out- 
break of  Imperialism  by  which  they  were  preceded  or 
accompanied.  As  secretary  to  the  Colonial  Defence 
Committee  and  the  Royal  Commission  on  Navy  and 
Army  Administration,  and  as  an  officvr  who  h  IB  seeu 


much  active  service  and  been  sent  on  important  missions, 
Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke  knows  more  than  almosc 
any  other  man  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 
Special  chapters  in  his  work  are  on  "The  Empire," 
"Trade,"  "The  Navy,"  "The  Army,"  and  "Imperial 
Organization."  These  are  questions  with  which  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  deal.  We  content  ourselves,  accord- 
ingly, with  commending  the  book  to  those  who  have 
leisure  and  taste  to  study  lessons  the  importance  and 
significance  of  which  none  can  gainsay. 

THE  number  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine  for  June  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  first  one  was,  and  contains  much 
useful  and  interesting  information.  We  drew  attention 
to  the  article  upon  *  The  Sobieski  Stuarts '  which 
appeared  in  the  previous  issue,  and  in  the  present 
number  is  printed  a  letter  which,  though  not  absolute 
evidence,  is  most  interesting  to  all  who  read  that  paper. 
It  sets  forth  the  theory  that  the  Sobieski  Stuarts  were 
not  descended  from  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  but 
from  his  brother  Henry,  Cardinal  York.  Should  this 
story  turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  would  account  for  all 
which  now  puzzles  us  as  regards  the  reason  for  the 
claim  to  the  descent  from  the  elder  brother  and  his  wife 
not  having  been  put  forward  until  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  and  it  would  also  satisfy  those  who  believed  that 
in  gome  way  or  other  they  did  inherit  Stuart  blood  from 
the  strong  likeness  to  Charles  II.  We  hope  more  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  may  be  forthcoming.  In  the 
present  number  of  the  magazine  there  is  a  good  article 
upon  « Heraldic  Book-Plates  and  their  Value,'  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  K.  Wright.  It  sets  forth  the  history  of  book- 
plates so  far  as  relates  to  the  value  and  the  collecting  of 
them.  We  trust  that  this  magazine  may  prove  a  success. 

THE  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  Griffith,  B.A.,  who  died  on 
14  June,  aged  sixty-eight,  was  a  loyal  friend  and  constant 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  its  earliest 
year?,  although  his  communications  after  hia  blindness 
were  less  frequent.  Mr.  Griffith  was  a  Rous  Exhibitioner 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Felmingham  from 
1866  to  1881,  and  Rector  of  Smallburgh  (both  in  Nor- 
folk) from  the  latter  year  until  his  death.  He  edited 
'  Cowper'  for  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  2  vols,,  1875. 
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We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS  ('  England's  Conversion  and 
Reformation  Compared  '). — By  Robert  Manning. 

CORRIGENDUM.— 8th  S.  xi.  506,  col.  2,  1. 14,  for  "Par- 
kinite  "  read  Perlcinite. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Ofl&ce, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


s"-  B.  xii.  J™T  io,  w. 
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THOMAS    PAINE. 

Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  *  The  Rights  of 
Man '  and  '  The  Age  of  Reason,'  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  obloquy,  for  the  most  part  un- 
merited. In  our  grandfathers'  days  he  was 
regarded  by  many  as  an  incarnation  of  all  that 
was  evil  in  politics  and  theology.  We  are  now 
able  to  take  a  more  sober  view  of  his  character 
and  conduct.  In  *  Leisure  Moments  in  the  Camp 
and  in  the  Guard -Room  '  (York,  1812)  there  is  a 
very  circumstantial  account  of  an  incident  which 
is  said  to  have  happened  when  Paine  was  a 
member  of  the  French  Republican  Legislature:  — 

"It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  araon?  the 
members  of  tbe  various  legislative  bodies,  which,  for 
four  or  five  years,  were  f«bricating  Constitutions  for 
Franco,  there  were  scarcely  any  who  delivered  their 
ppcechea  otherwise  than  by  reading  them.  In  the 
first  assembly  I  only  knew  of  four  or  five,  who 
ppc.ke  impromptu,  and  who  were  ready,  on  every 
occasion,  both  for  attack  and  defence — those  were 
MIBABKAU,  the  too  celebrated  orator;  L'Abbe  MAUKY, 
the  pliant  priest;  CA/.ALK?,  the  esteemed  friend  of  the 
illustrious  BUKKE  ;  and  LALLY-TOLENDAL,  the  sublime 
advocate  of  a  murdt  red  father. 

"Those  who  could  neither  speak,  nor  compose,  had 
a  perron  to  btuin  paper  for  them,  whom  they  called 
their  Tiinluner,  or  Dier.  I  knew  a  very  good  scholar 
of  the  name  of  BERTIN,  whose  hours  were  all  employed 
in  composing  speeches,  ((.I  vn  pdit  ecu  to,  piece,)  at  half 
u  crown  a  piece,  for  seven  Itoynliat  and  nine  Jacobin 


Members,  who  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  themselves  ! 
This  Teinturier,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  even  pro- 
posed to  his  legislative  customers  to  read  the  discourses 
for  them  in  the  tribune,  for  an  additional  shilling,  if 
they  could  obtain  the  President's  permission  to  that 
effect :  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would  have  willingly 
availed  themselves  of  Citizen  BKKTIN'S  proposal,  had  not 
the  apprehension  of  exciting  the  laughter  of  tie  other 
legislators  deterred  them. 

"  PAINE,  who  knew  no  more  of  French  than  he  did  of 
morality,  had  a  Teinlurierior  himself,  and  whom,  though 
a  member,  he  paid  ;  he  was  also  his  reader.  It  was  an 
excellent  sulject  for  a  caricature  to  see  them  both 
perched  in  the  Rostrum  together,  one  displaying  the 
purchased  and  supposed  eloquence  of  TOM  PAINS,  whiio 
the  representative  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  nodded  hig 
assent  to  every  expression,  and  not  ^infrequently 
bestowed  his  approving  suffrage  on  the  very  part  of 
the  oration  which  made  against  his  own  general  and 
avowed  principles  in  politics  !  On  one  occasion,  I  well 
recollect  tbe  following  ludicrous  circumstance  of  hia 
mistimed  nod  of  approbation. 

"  It  was  on  a  question  relating  to  the  Clergy,  in  which 
TOM'S  scribe  and  other-self  had  introduced  tbe  following 
passage,  trusting  it  would  prove  the  means  of  making 
gome  addition  to  the  portion  congrue :  '  Jl  faut  convenir 
que,  de  tout  terns,  le  Clerge  de  France,  malgr6  lea 
prejugea.  qui  existent  a  eon  desavantage,  s'est  montre 
digne  du  caractere  sacre,  dont  il  est  revetu  ;  et  qu'il  a 
toujoura  interprete  le  CODE  SUBLIME  de  la  foi  Chretienne 
d'une  maniere  exemplaire,  et  propre  a  consoler  les  fideles 
dans  tous  les  accidens  de  la  vie  !  et  surtout  qu'il  ne 
s'est  jamais  rnontr6  1'ami  du  Sie^e  de  Rome.'  Which 
may  be  thus  Englished  :  'It  must  be  allowed,  that  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Clergy  of  France,  notwithstanding 
the  existing  prejudices  which  prevail  against  that  tody, 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  sacred  character, 
with  which  they  are  invested ;  and  that  they  always 
interpreted  the  SUBLIME  VOLUME  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
an  exemplary  manner,  and  calculated  to  cheer  the 
faithful  in  the  various  fortunes  of  this  fleeting  life  ! 
nor  did  they  ever  evince  partiality  to  the  See  of  Rome.' 

"  To  every  word  of  this  passage  PAINE  assented  with  un- 
common vehemence  of  action,  and  of  course  in  English, 

the  only  idom  with  which  be  was  at  all  acquainted. 

'To  be  sure!'  he  exclaimed;  'certainly!'  'most 
assuredly  ! '  '  nothing  can  be  more  certain  ! '  &c.,  &c., 
&c.,  while  he  looked  round  the  Hall  with  much  self- 
complacency,  and  as  if  to  solicit  applause  for  tbe 
consistency  of  his  doctrine  !  ! 

'•  This  was  meant  evidently,  according  to  fome,  as  a  joke 
on  the  Member  for  the  Department  of  Calais;  whilst 
others  insisted,  that  it  was  (as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be) 
intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the  private  opinion  of  hwDitr; 
but  in  either  case,  TOM  considered  himself  as  ill-used,  ou 
learning,  from  the  public  voice,  that  he  had  combine  1 
liis  own  favouiite  pystem,  and  had  declared  from  the 
tribune,  that  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  contained  matter  for 
consolation  to  mankind  in  all  the  walks  t.f  this  chequered 
pilgrimage.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  I  never  saw 
PAINE  after  that  day  in  the  rostrum  with  tbe  same 
Teinlurier. 

"  Among  other  gentleman-like  propensities,  Mr.  PAINE 
as  excessively  addicted  to  drinking  unqualified  brandy  • 
and  it  id  thought,  that  ho  drank  more  copiously  of  bis 
favourite  liquor  in  tbe  morning,  than  at  any  other  pare 
of  the  d«y  ;  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  hid 
conscience  callous  to  self-reproach,  and  to  the  workings 
of  compunction,  furies  that  are  ever  in  the  suite  of  tbe 
mpious.  Notwithstanding  his  carbunckd  face,  and 
nest  repulsive  ememlle,  he  was  not  proof  against  the 
omnipotence  of  beauty.  He  wiahed  to  become,  and  to 
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declare  himself  Vamant  aime  of  a  very  . 

of  the  name  of  VINCENT,  whose  form  and  savoir  faire 
had  laid  many  suitors  at  her  feet,  and  brought  many 
visitors  to  the  opera-house.  TOM  employed  an  Irish 
rebel,  who  now  keeps  a  school  near  Pari?,  to  write  a 
letter  for  him  to  '  la  belle  Pauline ';  and  Patt,  who  was 
the  most  incapable  person  in  France  to  keep  a  love-secret, 
published  the  answer,  which  was  couched  in  these  words. 
I  give  them  with  all  their  orthographical  imperfections 
on  their  head,  and  in  the  true  style  of  Parisian  opera- 
dancers  : — 

Citoyen  Repre^entant  du  Peuple,— Je  vous  connoy  de 
vu,  et  c'est  asez  pour  moi :  je  n'aimes  point  1'echantillon, 
quo  j'ais  vue  a  la  tribune  ;  pour  couper  au  court,  si  vous 
avies  a,  m'offrir  tous  les  richessea  du  Gitoyen  Agalite,  je 
dirois  a  mon  laque  de  vous  former  ma  porte  au  nez  ; 
d'ailleur,  crois  tu,  malheureux,  que  je  suis  si  peu  bonne 
Chretienne  pour  vouloire  passer  une  nuit  avec  un 
manant,  qui  ne  croy  ni  au  bon  dieu,  ni  a  la  eainte  Verge 
Marie  ?  Tu  fais  horreur  de  toutes  les  manieres  ! 

PAULINE  VINCENT. 
Which  may  be  thus  interpreted. 

Citizen  Representative  of  the  People, — I  know  you  by 
sight,  and  that's  plenty  for  me  :  I  don't  approve  of  the 

sample,  I  saw  in  the  pulpit  of  the  assembly But  to 

cut  the  matter  short,  if  you  made  an  offer  of  all  Egalite's 
riches,  I  should  tell  my  footman  to  shut  my  door  in  your 
face.  On  the  other  hand,  dost  thou  think,  wretch,  that 
I  have  so  little  of  the  Christian  about  me,  as  to  indulge 
a  fellow,  like  thee,  who  believest  neither  in  God 
Almighty,  nor  in  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  ?  Thou  excitest 
horror  in  every  point  of  view  !  P.  V. 

"  Though  PAINE,  as  a  legislator,  was  the  real  representa- 
tive of  Orator  Mum,  he  figured  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  eclat  as  a  holder-forth  of  treason,  when,  in  a 
corner  of  the  Coffe  de  Chartres,  appositely  denominated 
the  PaHctccmonium,  he  there  saw  himself  encircled  by 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  rebels,  who emulously  sought 
after  the  honour  of  even  touching  the  hem  of  their 
Apostle's  garment." 

That  Mr.  J.  F.  Neville,  the  "  veteran  British 
officer"  who  wrote  the  *  Leisure  Moments'  was 
greatly  prejudiced  against  Paine  is  quite  evident, 
and  this  adds  to  the  inherent  improbabilities  of  the 
Btory  about  the  written  speech.  Perhaps  Dr. 
M.  D.  Con  way  or  Mr.  J.  G.  Alger  could  throw 
some  further  light  upon  the  alleged  incident. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON, 

Mosa  Side,  Manchester. 


GEORGE  ROBINS,  AUCTIONEER. 

Most  persons  have  heard  extracts  from  the 
effusions  of  this  remarkable  man,  the  best  known 
of  which  being  an  apocryphal  description  of  a 
certain  property  which  wound  up  with  a  declara- 
tion that  the  only  drawbacks  were  the  litter  of  the 
rose-leaves  and  the  noise  of  the  nightingales  ;  but 
few  persons  are  aware  that  this  daring  hyperbole 
was  not  unfrequently  reached,  if  not  at  times 
actually  exceeded,  in  authentic  particulars  of  sale 
of  which  he  was  the  author. 

Describing  "  the  splendid  abode  of  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  in  St.  James's  Square,  at  the 
corner  of  King  Street,"  the  auctioneer  premises  : 

"The  difficulty  that  frequently  occurs  to  do  justice, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  colouring  the  picture  too 


highly,  is  in  this  instance  likely  to  be  avoided,  inasmuch 
as  its  highest  panegyric  will  be  found  in  the  single 
circumstance  that  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  when 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  rendered  it  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  enlarged  views  of  splendour 
and  comfort,  i-i  which  laudable  feeling  it  must  in  fair- 
ness be  a  Imitted  he  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  fine 
taste  and  discrimination  of  his  Marchioness.  It  is  not 
intended  to  give  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  accom- 
modation which  reigns  so  triumphantly  in  these  regions 
of  splendour  and  hospitality ;  and  it  would  probably 
suffice  to  state  that  when  the  allied  sovereigns  visited 
England,  the  most  superb  banquet  in  their  estimation  was 
conceded  to  the  noble  Marquis,  whence  it  necessarily 
follows  the  accommodation  was  equal  to  all  that  fasti- 
dious taste  could  devise;  enough  is  already  accomplished 
to  prove  demonstratively  that  it  is  fitted  for  a  splendid 
entertainment  on  the  most  extended  scale.  It  remains 
to  be  added,  that  the  domestic  arrangement  harmonises 
and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  whole.  Le  cuisine  a 
manger  [sic]  is  worthy  of  the  commendation  of  the  great 
artiste  Eustaclie  de  St.  Ude  [Ude  was  always  a  trump 
card  with  Robins].  It  might  be  here  inquired,  What 
more  can  be  desired1?  To  which  it  is  rejoined,  that  in  the 
immediate  environs  (that  is  in  Puke  fctreet)  is  a  Twelve 
Stall  Stable  and  Standing  for  four  Carriages." 

Could  the  art  of  bathos  descend  deeper  than  this  ? 
In  the  particulars  and  conditions  of  sale  of 
Abberley  Lodge  Estate,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Worcester  and  twenty  of  Ludlow,  which  was 
sold  by  auction  on  23  June,  1836,  *'  by  direction 
of  the  venerable  proprietor,"  who  was  formerly 
M.P.  for  Worcester,  it  is  said  : — 

"  The  Abberley  estate  hath  claims  to  great  antiquity, 
it  is  an  original  grant  from  Henry  VIII. ;  the  woids  of 
the  gift  are  so  courteous  that  Mr.  Robins  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  recording  them  in  the  particulars  of 
sale  :  '  Given  to  Walter  Walsh,  Esq.,  Groom  of  his 
chamber  and  household,  the  manor  of  Abberley,  with  the 
advowson  of  the  Church,  the  Park  and  the  Estate  in  aa 
full  words  as  so  bountiful  a  King  could  give  to  his 
esteemed  favourite.' " 

Another  estate,  in  Worcestershire,  "  in  the 
golden  vale  of  Evesham,"  possessed  a  mansion 
house  of  which  it  is  said, 

"the  architectural  form  of  the  Mansion  is  only  one  of 
its  many  attributes,  nor  is  it  confined  to  tbe  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  the  soil ;  there  is  an  influential,  an 
almost  bewitching  power,  which  whispers  in  very  intelli- 
gible terms  that  it  was  originally  created  with  an 
intention  that  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  loyal 
and  independent  borough  of  Evesham  should  be  a  resident 
member  and  his  abode  Prospect  House." 

This  was  in  1834.  after  the  passing  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill  :— 

"  The  mansion  [it  is  further  declared],  which  is  uni- 
form, puts  on  a  character  which  gives  it  additional  claim 
to  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  all  that  a  large 
family  could  reasonably  desire,  mixed  up  with  a  snug- 
gery about  it,  that  qualifies  it  for  one  of  less  pretensions. 
The  brick-work  is  by  a  master's  hand — the  Entree  by  a 
paved  colonade  [«/c]  and  virandah  [«'e] — the  shrubbery 
walks,  gardens  and  grounds,  most  adequate.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  delightfully  commanding  spot,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  town;  and  it  should  seem  as  if  nature  in  its 
bounty  had  ordained  it  for  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Evesham,  for  every  window  would  enable  him  to  look 
over  his  respectable  constituency." 
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Much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  devil  is  said  to 
overlook  Lincoln. 

The  description  of  "the  splendid  seat  called 
Buckland  Filleigh"is  delightful,  as  it  contains  a 
personal  note  and  a  line  of  poetry,  the  authorship 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  may  be 
attributed  to  the  eminent  auctioneer  himself. 
Buckland  Filleigh,  says  Mr.  Robins, 
"  ia  decidedly  the  most  distinguished  feature  of  North 
Devon's  favoured  county.  Those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  renown  so  justly  conceded  to  this  property, 
will  see  that  the  last  term  has  been  used  advisedly ;  for 

It  needeth  not  the  aid  of  Fancy's  sketch. 
Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  which  the  humble  individual 
ia  impressed  with,  who  has  the  conduct  of  this  sale, 
arises  out  of  his  poverty  of  words  [modest  man  !]  such 
as  should  be  sought  to  aid  him  in  giving  a  faint  por- 
traiture of  a  seat  which  nothing  in  the  county  pretends 
to  rival,  and  of  which  history  has  already  given  most 
favourable  mention." 

After  describing  the  house,  erected  at  an  expense 
of  40,000?.,  with  "a  portico  of  imposing  size  and 
appearance,  modelled  in  exact  proportions  from  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Theseu?,"  the  particulars  con- 
clude :  — 

"The  ornamental  waters  and  island,  the  plantations 
of  luxuriant  growth,  scattered  about  in  pleasing  negli- 
gence, the  undulating  lawns,  and  the  almost  interminable 
woods,  together  with  a  more  distant  landscape,  bounded  by 
the  Dartmoor  ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  with  their  bright 
aerial  tints— the  valleys  teeming  with  fertility — vary  and 
gladden  the  interesting  scene  and  form  a  picture  truly 
enchanting ;  indeed,  the  Ensemble  is  so  unapproachable, 
that  Fairy  Land  will  not  fail  to  be  brought  immediately 
into  recollection,  and  the  fortunate  possessor  be  accounted 
in  Devon  First  Lord  of  the  Creation." 

JOHN  HEBE. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 


THE  PREFIX  "  KEN  "  IN  LONDON  PLACE-NAMES. 
—In  his  notes  on  Ken  or  Caen  Wood  (8th  S.  xi. 
456)  COL.  PRIDEAUX  has  some  remarks  on  the 
existence  of  certain  names  in  which  Ken  appears 
as  a  prefix  in  the  west  of  Middlesex.  This 
reminds  me  that  during  nearly  thirty  years' 
residence  in  Kensington  I  gave  such  spare  moments 
as  were  left  me  by  other  occupations  to  the  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  true  origin  of  the  name 
of  that  locality.  I  consulted  Faulkner,  who  in- 
formed me  ('  Kensington,'  p.  2), 
"  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  word  Kensington 
there  appears  no  analogy  to  any  circumstance  connected 
with  it,  nor  have  the  conjectures  of  preceding  writers 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  subject." 

After  quoting  the  various  forms  of  the  name  down 
to  the  modern  one,  he  continues,  quoting  Lysons, 
that 

"  Cheneei  was  a  proper  name ;  a  person  of  this  name 
held  the  manor  of  Huish,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  so  that  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  originally  called  Chenesi  Tun,  or  the  town 
belonging  to  Chenesi." 

As  he  fails  to  show  any  connexion  between  Chenesi, 


whoever  he  may  have  been,  and  the  London 
locality,  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  these  re* 
marks.  Failing  in  my  attempts  to  ascertain  any- 
thing more  conclusive  in  records,  I  sought  the  aid 
of  maps,  and  I  quickly  discovered  a  sequence  of 
names  crossing  the  western  side  of  Middlesex  into 
Surrey  and  Kent  that  suggested  a  connexion  with 
some  historical  event.  Commencing  with  Kenton, 
in  the  Harrow  Weald,  we  have  Kentish  Town, 
Kilburn  (anc.  Keneburne),  Kensal  Green,  Ken- 
sington (Chenesit),  Kempton  (anc.  Kenton)  Park. 
In  Surrey,  Kennington  (Chenintun)  and  Kenley, 
also  another  Kennington  in  Kent,  and  the  county 
name  Kent  (Chenth).  In  the  latter  case  the 
earlier  Cant  must  have  existed  Bide  by  side  with 
Kent,  as  tJre  Saxons  retained  the  early  form  in 
their  Cantabrigia,  and  there  is  still,  1  believe,  a 
shoal  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  known  as  the 
Cant.  Again,  I  observed  that  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  across  Middlesex  from  a  point  a  little  east- 
ward of  Kentish  Town  to  the  Thames  would  have 
all  names  in  Ken  to  the  west  of  such  line,  and  that 
we  may  seek  in  vain  for  names  of  this  class  to  the 
east  of  the  line ;  nor  could  I  discover  any  in  Essex, 
certainly  not  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county. 
Another  observation  induced  me  to  think  that 
the  event  that  produced  these  names  had 
caused  a  disruption  of  an  earlier  occupation,  as 
there  appears  the  Welsh  or  Cornish  Pew,  in 
Pentonville,  to  the  east,  and  on  the  west.  Pen 
(Buckinghamshire),  and  also  that  Kenton  is  the 
Erse  equivalent  of  Penton. 

Joyce  ('  Irish  Names  of  Places,'  chap.  ix.  p.  463) 
says  that, 

"Ceann  (Can),  ahead,  is  used  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  English  word,  to  denote  the  head,  front,  or 
highest  part  of  anything ;  and  it  commonly  appears  in 
anglicised  names  in  the  forms  of  can,  ken,  kin." 

I  may  note,  also,  that  in  the  more  modern  form  of 
KilbviTn  there  may  be  the  Erse  coill  =  &  wood. 
This  word  appears  in  Irish  names  as  kill  or  kyle. 
The  great  forest  of  Middlesex  extended  over  the 
district  in  which  Kilburn  is  situated.  Assuming 
that  the  names  referred  to  above  may  have  been 
due  to  an  invasion  of  the  London  valley  by  Erse- 
speaking  Celts,  I  sought  to  discover  some  other 
evidence  in  the  nomenclature  that  might  fairly  be 
traced  to  the  same  dialect.  Want  of  leisure  pre- 
vented me  pursuing  this  inquiry,  but  I  noted  that 
the  legend  that  attributes  the  name  of  our  London 
Ludgate  to  a  certain  King  Lud  makes  that  mythical 
personages  to  be  a  brother  of  Cassivelaun.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  believe  in  King  Lud,  as  there  is 
a  more  likely  explanation  of  the  name,  but  the 
assumed  connexion  with  Cassivelaun,  of  whose 
warlike  character  we  have  historical  evidence  in 
Caesar's  writings,  may  have  some  significance  in 
this  connexion.  Following  the  course  of  the  Flete 
River  upwards  from  Ludgate,  we  arrive  at  Snow 
Hill.  Now  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  the 
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temperature  at  this  spot  to  differ  materially  from 
that  at  other  parts  of  London,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  some  other  cause  for  the  name.  The  hill 
came  down  to  near  the  junction  of  the  Flete  with 
the  Hoi-bourne,  and  suggested  to  me  that  it  was 
derived  from  Erse  Snuadh-z  brook.  There  are 
some  other  names  that  may  possibly  have  their 
origin  from  the  same  dialect ;  but  I  can  now  only 
point  to  one,  because  it  has  given  rise  to  more  con- 
jecture, perhaps,  than  most.  I  refer  to  the  Isle 
of  Dogs.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
nect this  name  with  the  canine  race,  but  no  very 
definite  evidence  has  been  produced  in  its  favour. 
My  suggestion  is  that  it  originated  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ancient  fishery  that  had  its  seat  on  this 
part  of  the  river  until  the  state  of  the  water  for- 
bade the  fish  to  live  there,  and  that  the  name 
meant  originally  the  Isle  of  Fishes,  from  Erse 
Dags. 

There  are  points  also  in  the  proto-history  of  the 
London  valley  that  would  be  cleared  if  we  can 
admit  that  Londinium  had  been  occupied  by 
hostile  tribes,  perhaps  at  some  date  between  the 
two  Roman  invasions,  B.C.  65  and  A.D.  43.  One 
point  that  never  seemed  clear  to  me  is  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus  ('Annals/  14,  xxxi.)  that  the 
Trinobantes  united  with  the  tribes  under  Boadicea 
in  their  attack  on  Londinium.  We  are  told  the 
grievances  of  the  Iceni  and  their  chiefs  ;  but  why 
should  the  Trinobantes  have  aided  in  destroying 
what  appears  to  have  been  their  possession,  Lon- 
dinium  Trinovantum  ?  This  would  be  clear  if  we 
knew  that  they  had  been  driven  from  their  territory 
by  those  internecine  wars  referred  to  by  Caesar 
('De  B.  G.,'  v.  xx.),  and  therefore  had  cause  for 
joining  the  Iceni  in  seeking  la  revanche. 

B.  H.  L. 

ERASMUS  COPE,  OF  DUBLIN.— There  is  ex- 
hibited among  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  John 
Forster — himself  one  of  the  chiefs  of  English 
literature  of  his  time— to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  a  manuscript  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  namely,  '*  The  Commission  of  Lunacy 
on  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ;  with  the 
inquisition  taken  by  the  jury  on  the  12bh  of 
August,  1742."  Erasmus  Cope  was  one  of  the 
jury  who  found  that  Jonathan  Swift,  the  great 
and  beloved  leader  of  the  Irish  people,  the  author 
of  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  and  of  '  Gulliver's 
Travels,'  was,  alas  !  of  unsound  mind.  I  have  in 
my  possession,  permit  me  to  mention,  a  family 
document  in  which  it  is  recorded  that 

"Erasmus  Cope,  formerly  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  gold- 
smith,  deceased,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  seized 
and  possessed  of  considerable  real  and  freehold  estates 
situate  in  Hoey's  Court  [Dean  Swift  waa  born  at  No.  7 
in  this  Court],  in  the  neighbourhood  of  The  Castle,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Dublin.  By  his  will  bearing  the  date 
of  January  29,  1747,  the  eaid  Erasmus  Cope  bequeathed 
all  his  estates  to  his  four  daughters  :  Christian  Cope, 
otherwise  Delamere;  Deborah  Cope,  otherwise  Able; 


Ann  Cope,  otherwise  Norton  ;  Rebecci  Cop?,  otherwise 
Ward." 

As  my  great-grandfather  Thomas  Hope,  of 
Killester  House,  Clontarf,  co.  Dublin,  married 
Anna  Maria,  the  daughter  of  "  Christian  Cope, 
otherwise  Delaruere,"  I  am  thereby  induced  to  say 
that  I  should  indeed  be  glad  of  any  information 
respecting  the  nationality  and  career  of  the  suid 
"  Erasmus  Cope,  goldsmith,  of  Dublin  "  ;  and  I 
may  add  that  particulars  of  the  calling  and  family 
of  his  son-in-law  Delamere  would  also  be  much  ap- 
preciated by  me.  With  regard  to  the  Delamere?, 
perhaps  the  following  quotation  from  '  Illustration?, 
Historical  and  Genealogical,  of  King  James's  Irish 
Army  List,  1889,'  p.  485,  vol.  ii.,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  London,  1861,  by  John  D'Altort,  E  q., 
Barrister,  Author  of '  History  of  Drogheda/ '  County 
of  Dublin,'  &c.,  will  not  be  out  of  place  or  unin- 
teresting : — 

" The  ancient  family  of  Delamere  claims  descent  from 
Herbert,  who  having  been  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Robert  the  Dane,  obtained  Rollo's  daughter  in  marriage. 
His  great-grandson  was  one  of  the  warriors  selected  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  be  one  of  his  companions  in 
arms  in  his  descent  on  England,  and  lie  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  in  Cheshire.  Hia  great-grandson  William  Delamere 
accompanied  Strongbow  in  his  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  and 
Henry  the  Second,  when  he  came  over  thither  in  1 171 ,  allo- 
cated to  him  a  large  tract  in  Western  Meath.  This  William 
Delamere,  with  the  politic  object  of  conciliating  the 
natives,  selected  for  his  wife  a  daughter  of  that  great 
house  which  theretofore  ruled  over  Ireland,  Dorothy 
O'Melaghlin." 

H.  G.  TOLER  HOPE. 

Narbonne  Avenue,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

UNCONSCIOUS  (?)  PLAGIARISMS. — Have  the  fol- 
lowing coincidences  been  noticed  ? — 

1.  Gray'a  «  Elegy '  (1749),  J.  46,— 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Cowper's  'Boadicea'  (1790),  11.  33,  34,— 
Words  pregnant  with  celestial  flre. 

2.  'Tristram  Shandy'  (1759-67),  in  the  dedi- 
cation that  precedes  bk.  ix.  vol.  iii. , — 

"Honours,  like  impressions  upon  coin,  may  give  nn 
ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal ;  but  Gold 
and  Silver  will  pass  all  the  world  over  without  any  other 
recommendation  than  their  own  weight." 

Burns  (b.  1759),— 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

3.  Goldsmith's  'Deserted  Village '(1770),!.  128, 

all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

Crabbe's  •  Parish  Register '  (1807),  pt.  ii.  1.  453, 

life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost. 

MELANCTHON  MADVIG. 

WANSTEAD  HOUSE  STONE  PILLARS.  —  There 
has  been  some  recent  mention  in  the  papers  of  the 
fact  that  the  stone  pillars  of  the  portico  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos's  mansion,  near  Edgware,  went 
to  Wanstead  House  when  the  duke  died  and  his 
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magnificent  place  was  pulled  down.  This  hap- 
pened about  1745.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
when  Wanstead  House  was  pulled  down,  in  1822, 
these  pillars  were  bought  for  the  Quakers'  Meeting 
at  Plaistow  (about  three  miles  from  Wanstead). 
This  Meeting  is  now  a  Board  School.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  managers  of  the  district  when  the  West 
Ham  School  Board  bought  the  property  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Newman,  the  late  archi- 
tect to  the  Board,  treated  the  pillars  well  in  bis 
alterations,  making  a  covered  portico  with  them, 
under  which  the  children  play  in  wet  weather. 
How  much  of  the  magnificence  of  the  last  century 
these  monoliths  saw.  I  may  add  that  there  are 
other  relics  of  Wanstead  House  still  preserved  as 
parts  of  buildings  in  the  district  round.  The 
present  parish  church  of  Hampstead  was  being 
built  when  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  house  was  de- 
molished (its  date  is  1745),  and  the  churchwardens 
bought  the  railings,  which  stilj  surround  the  front 
entrance.  J.  SPENCER  CURWEN. 

AN  OLD  ESTATE.— The  following  is  a  cutting 
from  tho  Stamford  and  Rutland  Guardian  of 
4  June  : — 

"We  learn  that  another  interesting  and  historical 
estate,  comprising  about  4,000  acres,  baa  just  cbanged 
hands.  We  refer  to  '  Farming  Woods,'  Tbrapston,  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  has  belonged  to  Lord  Lyve- 
den'a  family  for  a  good  many  generations,  and  which  has 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Mercer,  of  Albemarle 
Street,  London  (acting  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  J.  «k 
B.  Wilson,  also  of  London),  to  Mr.  J.  Gardiner  Muir,  the 
well-known  South  African  sportsman.  The  mansion  of 
'  Farming  Woods '  is  seated  in  the  verdant  glades  of  the 
forest  of  Buckingham,  and  is  interesting  as  being  the 
former  residence  of  the  ranger,  when  the  forest  was  a 
royal  chase.  It  is  a  many-gabled  stone  structure,  incor- 
porating one  of  earlier  date,  surrounded  by  quaint  gar- 
dens and  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  Midlands.  On 
the  estate  are  the  remains  of  a  curious  stone  building, 
erected  for  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  by  John  Thorp,  but 
never  completed,  the  gateway  of  which  now  forms  the 
stable  entrance.  Another  curious  link  with  the  past 
may  be  found  on  the  estate  in  the  shape  of  a  stone, 
inscribed  '  Here  stood  the  Bocase  tree.'  What  the  Bocase 
tree  indicates  is  not  certain,  but  competent  authorities 
etatc  that  on  this  spot  the  verderers  met  to  shoot  their 
arrows,  and  hung  their  cases  here.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  place  still  is  an  occasional  meet  of  the  Pytchley. 
With  regard  to  the  price  paid  for  the  estate,  we  under- 
stand Messrs.  Osborn  &  Mercer  obtained  a  very  fair 
market  value  for  it." 

CELER  ET  ADDAX. 

THE  MONTH  OP  MAY.— Under  this  heading  the 
following    interesting    communication     appearec 
recently  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  is  no 
unsuitable  for    a    more  prolonged  existence  in 
'N.  &Q.':- 

"  In  spite  of  the  laudatory  allusions  to  May  so  abundan 
in  poetry,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  it  with  mixec 
feelings.  No  period  of  the  year  has  more  latent  poaeibili 
ties  of  delight  or  of  disappointment.  This  has  been 
recognized  for  many  ages,  and  amongst  the  Romans  i 
was  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  month  for  marriages.  A 


milar  superstition  prevailed  in  Scotland  after  the  union 
'Mary  and  Bothwell  in  1567.  In  our  own  country 
[ayhill  was  once  n  proverbial  expression  for  a  climax  or 
'sis.  Thus,  in  Fuller's  '  Worthies'  we  read  :  '  Whereas 
our  remembrance  Ale  went  out  when  Swallows  came 
n,  seldom  appearing  after  Easter,  it  now  hopeth  (having 
limbed  up  Mayhill)  to  continue  its  course  all  the  year.' 
n  this  attempt  it  baa  marvellously  succeeded.  The 
mbiguous  character  of  the  month  is  traceable  in  the 
ery  derivation  of  the  word.  Students  were  once  con- 
ented  to  associate  it  with  Maia,  mother  of  Mercury,  the 
oddess  of  growth  or  increase ;  but  now  other  authorities 
ell  us  that  the  word  is  older  than  either  Mercury  or  Maia, 
nd  is  connected  with  the  Latin  '  maius,'  or  '  magius,' 
uggestive  of  growing  or  shooting.  Who  can  decide 
iiese  things  1  As  the  commencement  of  summer,  May- 
morning  has  always  been  an  occasion  for  rejoicing, 
leep  was  neglected  in  order  to  welcome  it;  as  in 
Henry  VIII.,'  Act  V.  scene  iv.— 
'Tis  as  much  impossible, 

Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  with  cannons, 

To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 

On  May-day  morning. 

'he  virtue  of  May  dew  as  a  cosmetic  is  alluded  to  in 
Pepys's  Diary,'  where  he  informs  us  that  his  wife  went 
.nth  some  friends  to  Woolwich,  having  been  told  by  Mrs. 
Burner  that '  May  dew  was  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
o  wash  her  face  with.'  How  long  the  effect  was  sup- 
>osed  to  last  is  not  revealed,  but  our  physicians  would 
ertainly  prescribe  a  continuance  of  the  practice  before 
hey  would  guarantee  any  improvement.  In  the  calendar 
f  the  French  Republic,  which  died  an  unlamented 
leath  in  1806,  the  division  of  the  year  was  not  the  same 
as  with  us,  but  was  founded  on  agricultural  or 
atmospheric  phenomena.  With  the  exception  of 
Germinal,'  '  MeseiJor,'  and  '  Thermidor,'  the  words 
have  fallen  into  neglect;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
ntervalfrom  21  April  to  20  May  was  called '  Floreal.' 
and  from  thence  to  20  June '  Prairial,'  or  'pasture  month.' 
so  far  as  it  delayed  the  suggestion  of  summer  for  three 
weeks  it  had  a  slight  advantage  over  our  system. 
Astronomically,  it  must  be  observed,  summer  does  not 
)egin  till  the  21st  of  June.  In  the  United  States,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  more  particularly 
n  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  May  is  the 
season  when  the  deadly  tornadoes  begin  their  annual 
visitation.  The  astronomical  notes  for  May  this  year 
are  of  a  commonplace  type ;  the  principal  planet?,  with 
the  exception  of  Venus,  are  visible  as  evening  stars,  and 
;he  moon,  full  on  the  16th,  will  then  be  nearer  the  earth, 
and  consequently  larger  than  on  any  other  day  in  the 
year  except  24  November." 

J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

IRISH  '  PHARMACOPOEIAS.'— The  first  'Phar- 
macopoeia '  which  appeared  in  Ireland  (Dublin,  P. 
Wilson  &  J.  Esdell,  1746)  was  a  reprint  of  that  of 
the  London  College  of  Physicians.  Wilson  issued 
another  in  1772.  In  1774  an  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  Dublin  under  the  authority  of  the  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians.  In  1778  W. 
Gilbert  published  another  edition.  The  '  London 
Pharmacopoeia'  and  a  translation  of  it,  by  John 
Healde,  M.D.,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1778.  A 
curious  little  work,  entitled  'Pharmacopoeia 
Pauperum  Dabliniensis,'  was  published  in  1789, 
by  John  Exshaw.  It  consists  of  thirty-two  pages  of 
letterpress,  printed  on  one  eide  only  of  the  leaves. 
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The  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  issued, 
in  1794,  a  limited  number  of  the  specimen  "  Phar- 
macopoeia Collegii  Medicorum  Hegio  et  Reginee 
Hibernia.  Dublin  :  Apud  R.  E.  Mercier  et  Soc. 
8vo.  pp.  186."  It  was  submitted  tentatively  to 
the  profession  in  order  to  elicit  their  opinions  in 
reference  to  it.  With  some  alterations  it  re- 
appeared in  1799,  and  again  early  in  the  next 
century.  The  College  of  Surgeons  declined, 
19  July,  1795,  to  co-operate  with  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  the  preparation  of  a  pharmacopoeia, 
on  the  ground  that  their  "  interference "  was 
"  unnecessary."  In  1825  the  College  of  Surgeons 
again  declined  an  invitation  to  join  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  '  Pharmacopoeia/ 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

PETER  THE  GREAT  AND  ASTRONOMY. — A  new 
edition  of  the  first  part  of  Hasted's  '  History  of 
Kent '  (relating  only  to  the  hundred  of  Blackheath) 
was  published  in  1886,  the  editor  being  Mr. 
H.  H.  Drake.  In  a  note  on  p.  9,  to  which  the 
initials  T.  S.— i.e.,  the  Rev.  T.  Streatfeild— are 
affixed,  we  read  : — 

"Peter  was  not  exclusively  occupied  in  breaching 
what  Evelyn  was  pleased  to  call  his  impregnable  hedge 
of  glittering  holly,  but  delighted  much  in  the  society  of 
Halley,  then  Astronomer  Royal." 

It  was  early  in  1698  that  Peter  was  in  England 
and  located  in  Evelyn's  house  at  Deptford  (in 
reminiscence,  I  presume,  of  which  there  is  still  a 
small  street,  turning  out  of  Evelyn  Street,  which 
is  called  Czar  Street),  but  Halley  was  not 
Astronomer  Royal  until  1720,  after  the  death  of 
Flamsteed,  which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of 
1719.  Reference  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  the 
Emperor's  visits  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  respect- 
ing which  Flamsteed  notes  in  his  diary  at  the  time 
in  question  (1698)  :— 

44  In  the  spring  of  this  year  (Feb.  6th)  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  visited  the  Observatory,  was  four  times  in  it, 
and  sometimes  present  at  my  observations." 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

c  LIFE  OF  PROF.  JOWETT.'— The  account  of 
an  incident  which  took  place  in  Michaelmas  term, 
1883,  and  was  concerned  with  "  a  clerical  tumult, 
the  last  of  the  kind  in  Oxford  "  (vol.  ii.  pp.  227-229) 
is  hardly  adequate.  We  are  told  that 
"the  Vice-Chancellor,  speaking  in  Latin,  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  then,  with  a  change  of  ton?, 
announced  that,  to  avoid  mistakes,  he  would  speak  in 
English.  His  words  were  received  with  a  shout  of 
laughter." 

Now,  why  the  laughter?  Simply  because  the 
Vice-chancellor  had  made  a  slip  in  his  Latin.  He 
began,  "Nomen  vobis  approband««,"  hence  the 
hilarity,  the  cause  of  which  Prof.  Jowett  evi- 
dently did  not,  at  the  moment,  understand.  A 
witty  couplet  on  this  amusing  episode,  from  the 


pen  of  Dean  Burgon,  appeared  in  the  Times.    1  do 
not  write  from  hearsay.     I  was  present  myself  on 
the  occasion,  and  heard  and  saw  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrew*,  N.B. 

P. S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  fiod  my  recol- 
lection of  this  event  confirmed  in  the  May  number 
of  Blackwood,  pp.  722,  723. 

"MORAL"  FOR  EXACT  LIKENESS.— In  earlier 
days  of  Punch  and  of  photography  I  remember  a 
sketch  of  a  footman  showing  his  photograph  to  the 
cook,  who  says  it  is  the  very  moral  of  him.  The 
*  Century  Dictionary  '  gives  as  the  sixth  meaning 
of  this  substantive  "  an  exact  likeness  ;  a  counter- 
part (obs.  or  colloq.),"  with  quotations  from  the 
talk  of  personages  of  Smollett  and  Douglas 
Jerrold.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Dickens  thus 
uses  the  word,  not  in  the  talk  of  Sam  Weller  or 
Bailey  Junior,  but  in  his  own  person.  In  '  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,'  chap,  ir.,  he  writes  of  Ruth  Pinch  : 
"She  had  a  chatty  cheerful  way  with  her  and  a 
single-hearted  desire  to  look  upon  the  best  of 
everything,  which  was  the  very  moral  and  image 
of  Tom."  Here  Dickens  is  certainly  not  colloquial. 
Is  he  so  long  gone  as  to  be  obsolete  ? 

KlLLIGREW. 
Cairo. 

EVELYN  :  EVELINE.— I  perceive  that  Evelyn  is 
used  indiscriminately  as  a  Christian  name  both  for 
men  and  women.  This  is  not  correct,  for  Evelyn 
is  a  masculine  form,  and  the  woman's  name  should 
be  either  Evelina  or  Eveline,  which  is  the  French 
form  of  Evelina.  The  name  comes  to  us,  there  is 
hardly  a  doubt,  from  the  Normans,  though  pro- 
bably Prankish  in  its  origin.  It  appears  in  France 
in  the  form  Avelina  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
ROBERT  FERGUSON, 

CALVARY  CLOVER.— Under  this  heading,  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  News,  29  March  :  — 

"A  correspondent  writes:  It  may  interest  many 
people  to  know  that  the  restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the-Great  Church,  West  Smithfield,  London,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  extent  of  1201.  by  the  sale  during  Lent  for 
the  last  few  years  of  the  pods  of  a  kind  of  trefoil  called 
Calvary  clover  at  the  price  of  sixpence  each  pod.  It  is 
in  many  ways  an  interesting  plant;  the  leaves  have  a 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet,  bearing  quite  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  spot  of  freah  blocd,  which  gradually 
dies  away  as  the  plant  growe.  The  pod  is  spirally  wound 
into  a  ball,  bearing  numerous  interlacing  thorns  on  its 
margin,  and,  when  unwound,  which  is  easily  done,  is 
remarkably  like  a  crown  of  plaited  thorns.  It  seems  to 
be  the  custom  to  sow  the  seeds  on  Good  Friday." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

JOHN  JEFFREY'S  '  BUGBEARS.' — Of  this  comedy, 
noted  by  Baker  in  his  '  Biog.  Dram.,'  ii.  72,, 
col.  1,  No.  250,  the  first  two  acts  have  been, 
printed  for  the  first  time,  from  the  Lansdowne- 
MS.  807  in  the  British  Musuem,  in  the  June 
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(1897)  number  of  Herrig'a  Archiv  fur  dat 
Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  und  Literaturen, 
edited  by  Profs,  Brandl  and  Tobler,  and  published 
by  G.  WeBtermann  at  Brunswick.  The  rest  of 
the  play  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  next  number 
ot  the  Archiv.  F,  J.  F. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"To  CHA'  PAUSE."— This  phrase  occurs  in 
Ross's  '  Helenore,'  ed.  1812,  p.  35  :— 

Qin  he  has  gane,  as  doubtless  but  he  has, 
He  '11  shortly  gar  us  ane  and  a*  cha'Jause. 
The  phrase  is  explained  in  Jamieson  as  equivalent 
to  the  verb  "to  suffer."     Cha\ seems  to  be  for 
chaw,  to  chew ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  fause  ? 

THE  EDITOR  OF 

'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.' 
Clarendon  Press,  Ozford. 

HEAD  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS. — The  recent  dedica- 
tion of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mr?.  Siddons,  in 
Marylebone,  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  provokes  me  to 
ask  a  question  which  some  of  her  numerous 
descendants  and  family  connexions  then  present 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  answer.  It  is  tolerably 
well  known  to  many  of  the  great  actress's  admirers 
that  her  favourite  hobby,  during  the  later  part  of 
her  professional  life,  like  that  of  the  great  French 
actress  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  was  modelling 
in  clay,  and  that  at  Westbourne  and  in  Upper 
Baker  Street,  where  she  resided,  she  fitted  up  or 
built  a  studio,  expressly  to  enjoy  her  favourite 
recreation.  In  the  hall  of  the  Garrick  Club,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  is  a  head  of  the 
great  tragedienne,  from  a  model  executed  by  her- 
self, which,  without  being  as  eloquently  majestic  as 
Sir  Joshua's  picture  as  '  The  Tragic  Muae,'  or  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  whole-length,  or  even  Harlow's 
'Queen  Catherine/  is  undoubtedly  dignified,  noble, 
feminine,  and  also  strikingly  like  the  best  acknow- 
ledged portraits.  I  happen  to  possess  a  duplicate 
of  this  head,  which  I  was  given  to  understand, 
when  it  was  presented  to  me,  was  the  only  other 
copy  of  the  Garrick  Club  bust  in  existence.  Now, 
there  is  one  peculiarity  noticeable  in  both  these 
busts— portraits  and  studies,  be  it  remembered, 
executed  by  the  great  artist  herself  as  a  labour  of 
love,  as  a  likeness  and  counterfeit  presentment  of 
her  head  and  face.  They  have  neither  of  them 
any  ears.  This  fact  was  strongly  impressed  on  me 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  the  sculptor  and  Foley's  dis- 
tinguished pupil,  when  lunching  with  me  one  day. 
The  face  is  draped  with  a  cincture  or  bandage, 
passing  under  the  chin  and  over  the  crown,  cover- 
ing the  place  of  the  ear,  and  where  the  external 


meatus  was  undoubtedly  present,  just  as  it  is 
represented  in  Harlow's  well-known  picture,  and 
in  the  half-length  portrait  prefixed  to  Boaden's 
'Life.'  The  questions  that  occur  to  one  upon 
the^e  facts  are,  How  came  '  Queen  Catherine  '  to 
be  painted  with  such  a  bandage,  more  or  less 
unsightly,  round  her  head  ?  and,  How  came  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  be  represented  in  a  portrait  in  ordinary 
costume  with  so  unbecoming  an  addition  ?  and, 
further,  How  came  she,  a  more  or  less  expert  and 
practised  modeller,  designedly  to  omit  altogether 
even  an  outline  of  the  conch,  or  shell,  of  the  ear, 
in  presenting  her  own  head,  and  designedly  train 
a  lock  of  hair  over  the  place  where  the  ear  should 
have  been,  as  if  to  conceal  the  imperfection  ? 

Having  been  induced  by  Mr.  Joy's  criticism  to 
consider  the  point  "  that  certainly  no  ear  is  trace- 
able, nor  indeed  any  outline  of  an  ear,  under  the 
bandage,"  I  may  mention  that,  in  some  seventeen 
or  twenty  pictures  and  engravings  examined  at 
different  times,  I  discovered  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  an  ear,  the  hair  being  so  arranged  as  to 
conceal  that  organ,  if  it  existed  ;  in  some  a  looped 
tress  doing  duty  for  the  thing  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  bound  to  record  two,  at  least,  with 
well  marked  and  defined  ears  ;  and  in  the  dignified 
full-length  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  majestic 
and  queen-like,  not  merely  ears,  but  earrings, 
well  accentuated,  in  spite  of  the  sculptress's  own 
delineation.  Was  this  a  legitimate  artistic  fiction  ; 
or  was  the  actress's  view  of  her  own  infirmities 
an  illusion  1  Can  any  one  help  me  to  decide  ? 

POCKET  NUTMEG-GRATER.— I  have  taken  the 
following  extract  from  a  local  paper  :— 

"  Some  interesting  relics  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  great 
actres?,  will  be  offered  for  iale  shortly  in  a  London 
auction  mart.  The  collection  includes  a  gold  snuff-box, 
inlaid  irory  patch-box,  pocket  nutmeg-grater,  gold  heart 
locket,  and  small  lapis  lazuli  box,  all  used  or  worn  by 
Mra.  Siddons;  an  autograph  letter  to  her  son  George, 
and  lock  of  her  hair;  the  prayer-book  she  used,  and 
other  books  containing  inscriptions  in  her  autograph, 
and  a  pencil  sketch  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  daughter  by  Sir  T. 
Lawrence." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  amongst  the  articles  offered 
for  sale  is  a  "pocket  nutmeg-grater."  [  am 
anxious  to  know  for  what  purpose  ladies  carried 
this  article.  That  it  was  common  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  is  evident  from  occasional  references 
to  it.  One  that  occurs  to  my  mind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  'Every-Day  Book,'  published  m  1826. 
Hone,  or  some  writer,  referring  to  the  contents  of 
an  old  lady's  pocket,  mentions  the  following  :  A 
pocket-book,  a  bunch  of  keys,  a  needle  case,  a 
spectacle  case,  crumbs  of  biscuit,  a  nutmeg  and 
grater,  a  smelling-bottle,  &c."  J.  H.  MURRAY. 

NAPOLEON  III.— The  present  querist  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  little 
volume  of  satirical  poems  on  events  in  the  life  of 
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the  third  Napoleon  and  on  his  '  Idees  Napoleoni- 
ennes,'  entitled  "The  Poetic  Works  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  now  first  done  into  plain  English. 
London,  David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet  Street,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  French  booksellers  who  have  a  weak- 
ness for  Cayenne,  1852."  It  is  cleverly  illustrated 
by  H,  G.  Hine,  and  wag  published  at  a  shilling. 

0.  W.  S. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE  AND  CARMARTHENSHIRE 
FAMILIES. —Where  can  I  obtain  books  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  families  of  Glamorganshire 
and  Carmarthenshire  ?  MANSEL  SHEWEN. 

COL.  DORMER'S  REGIMENT.— At  what  date  was 
Col.  Dormer's  regiment  of  foot  raised  ;  and  for 
what  special  purpose  was  it  raised?  William 
Shewen  was  appointed  captain  in  this  regiment  on 
3  Jan.,  1711.  For  how  long  and  where  did  he 
serve  ?  MANSEL  SHEWEN. 

GlLDHALL,  AT   STONELEIGF,  WARWICKSHIRE. — 

Prof.  Vinogradoff,  in  his  '  Villainage  in  England/ 
p.  367,  cites  an  interesting  passage  from  a  MS. 
register  or  chartulary  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey.  The 
effect  of  it  is  that  the  court  of  Stoneleigh  used  to 
be  held  in  ancient  times  on  a  hill  near  the  village 
called  Motstowhull,  and  that  afterwards  the  Abbots 
of  Stoneleigh  made  a  court  house  (domum  curie) 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  this  court  house  still  exists,  or  whether  it 
is  mentioned  in  any  local  records. 

S.  0.  ADDY. 

SMOKING  BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  TO- 
BACCO.— In  'An  Historical  Account  of  Kirkstall 
Abbey,'  by  James  Wardell  (Leeds,  1890,  p.  61), 
it  is  alleged,  on  the  authority  of  Whitaker's  'Loidis 
and  Elmete,'  p.  119,  that, 

11  within  a  few  days  of  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey  Church  [in  1779]  several  small  smoking- 
pipes  were  discovered,  embedded  in  the  mortar,  a  proof 
that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco  the  practice  of 
inhaling  the  smoke  of  some  indigenous  vegetable  pre- 
vailed in  England." 

The  tower  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Is  there  any  other  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  pipe-smoking  with  any  kind 
of  herb  was  practised  in  England  before  tobacco 
was  introduced?  The  pipes  above  referred  to 
should  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

NINE  MEN'S  MORRIS. —Is  it  not  supposed  that 
nine  men's  morris  is  an  extinct  game  1  If  so,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  "  vulgar  error."  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Archaeological  Journal  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope  has  a  woodcut  of  the  board  from  the 
Novices'  Abbey  of  Gloucester  Cloisters.  It  may 
be  described  as  three  concentric  rectangles,  con- 
nected by  eight  lines,  four  at  the  middle  of  the 
sidep,  four  at  the  angles.  Now  a  gamp  with  a 


board  exactly  like  this,  minus  the  diagonals,  is  in 
full  swing  in  Dorset,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  at 
this  day.  Here  nine  bits  of  chalk  and  nine  of 
coal  are  the  "  men."  Are  the  moves  of  nine  mens' 
morris  known  1  If  so,  we  could  settle  whether  or 
not  Dorset  "  marnull "  is  the  same  game. 

H.  J.  MOULE. 
Dorchester. 

CRIMINOLOGY.  (See  « Viking,1  8th  S.  r.  275.)— 
A  correspondent,  whose  name  I  am  sorry  to  find 
omitted  from  the  Index  to  that  volume,  whom  I  do 
not  know,  and  whose  personal  probity  I  have  con- 
sequently not  the  least  desire  to  impugn,  queries 
concerning  the  Viking  Rudd,  buried  at  Rudston, 
and  mentioned  in  Thompson's  { Welton  and  its 
Neighbourhood,'  himself  (or  herself)  signing  M.  A. 
Rudd.  Now,  in  two  contributions  s.v.  f  Robert 
Perreau'  (8th  S.  xi.  232)  it  will  be  seen  that  "a 
certain  Mr?.  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd"  figures 
prominently  as  a  suspected  person.  I,  myself, 
have  seen  on  a  red-brick  wall,  on  a  by-road  to 
Hampton  race?,  such  a  significant  monitory 
chalk  inscription  as  "  The  ken  is  coppered — Rud- 
kins."  This  leads  me  to  ask,  Does  the  name  Rudd, 
or  its  derivatives,  figure  at  all  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  crime?  Have  the  descendants  of  the 
red-haired  barbarian  sea  -  robber  continued  their 
ancestor's  trade  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  ? 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

PASSAGE  IN  LAMB.— Where  shall  I  find  the 
passage  attributed  to  Charles  Lamb,  in  which,  con- 
soling himself  for  having  been  robbed  of  several 
hundred  pounds,  he  says  that  it  is  worth  that  much 
to  have  a  clear  conception  of  a  perfect  scoundrel  ? 

J.  B.  BAKNHILL. 

Ferndale,  Maidstone. 

RAWLINSON. — Can  any  one  give  me  the  parent- 
age of  Thomas  Rawlinson,  of  Westgate  House, 
Grantham,  who  married  Miss  Mary  Watson  ?  He 
died  about  1790.  AT  TON.  , 

PROVERB. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  proverbial 
phrase,  "Turn  not  the  bad  cow  after  thy  good 
soap,"  used  in  Ben  Jonson's  <  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
II.  i.  1  The  meaning  clearly  is,  "  Do  not  be  per- 
verse after  being  serviceable."  Gifford  guesses 
that  "it  refers  to  the  custom  in  some  countries  of 
using  cow-dung  as  a  succedaneum  for  soap";  Cun- 
ningham that  it  refers  "  to  a  cow  with  dirty  feet 
getting  among  the  newly  washed  clothes  spread 
out  to  dry  upon  the  green."  Neither  of  these 
explanations  is  very  lucid,  and  both  editors  admit 
that  they  are  guessing.  PERCY  SIMPSON. 

"GLAIZER":  "VENETIANS." — I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  'N.  &  Q/  can 
inform  me  what  a  glaizer  was.  In  a  legal  docu- 
ment leasing  some  corn  and  tuck  mills  in  the 
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Qaeen's\County,  Ireland,  dated  1724,  the  lessor 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  is  described  in  one  document  as  a  glazie 
and  in  another  as  a  glaizer.  I  cannot  find  that  h< 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  glass  trade,  anc 
presume  it  means  a  corn  factor,  but  cannot  find  i 
in  any  dictionary.  In  a  will,  dated  1597,  I  find  a 
very  rich  man  leaving  a  friend  "  a  cloake,  a  dublet 
and  a  pair  of  Venetians."  I  presume  the  last- 
named  means  some  sort  of  trousers,  but  can  fine 
it  in  no  dictionary.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
one  who  will  tell  me  what  a  glaizer's  calling  was, 
and  what  Venetians  were,  also  what  a  "tuck* 
mill  was.  G.  D.  M. 

SAMUEL  PETTO.— I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any 
information  about  Samuel  Petto,  who  is  thus 
mentioned  in  a  document  preserved  among  the 
borough  archives  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Hodson's  '  Notes  on  Smdbury  '  :— 

"  Allegations  against  Mr.  John  Catesby,  1684.  Mr. 
Petto,  a  Nonconformist  and  settled  preacher  to  one 
of  the  conventicles,  constantly  lived  within  the  Cor- 
poration for  ten  years  last  past,  in  no  more  private 
place  than  the  Vicarage  house  belonging  to  All  Saints 
Church." 

In  1693  the  following  was  issued  in  his  name  : — 
"  A  Faithful  Narrative  |  of  the  |  Wonderful  and  Extra- 
ordinary   Fits  |  which  |  Mr.    Tho.    Spatchet  |  (Late    of 
Dunwich  and  Cookly)  was  under  by  |  Witchcraft :  |  or  | 
A    Mysterious    Providence   in    his  |  even    Unparallel'd 
Fits.  |  With    an    Account    of   his    first    Falling    into, 
Beha  |  viour  under,  and   (in  part)   deliverance  out  of 
them.  |  Wherein  are  several  Remarkable   Instances  of 
the  Gracious  |  Effects  of  Fervent  Prayer.  |  The  Whole 
drawn  up  and  Written  by  Samuel  Petto,  Mini  |  ster  of 
the   Chapel  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  who  was  an  Eye 
witnes  |  of  a  great  part.    With  a  Necesary  Preface.  | 
London.  |  Printed  for  Jolm  Hartis  at  the  Harrow  in  the 
Poultry.  |  1693.     Price  6d." 

Another  publication  of  his  was  *  The  Revelation 
Unveiled,'  &c.,  also  printed  by  Hartis. 

W.  E.  LATTON,  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

A  "BRITISH"  LIFE  OF  ST.  ALBAN.— Salmon 
alludes  to  a  u  Life  of  St.  Alban,  written  in  British," 
which  the  ninth  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  discovered 
in  a  Roman  wall  in  the  heart  of  that  city.  In- 
formation as  to  the  book's  whereabouts  (if  it  still 
exists)  would  be  very  gratefully  received,  together 
with  particulars  of  ownership,  by 

JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 

2,  Halsey  Street,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

TUB  PLANTING  OF  THE  PENNY  HEDGE.— I  cut 

the  following  extract  from  the  Whitby  Gazette  of 

3  May.      I  never  heard  of  this  custom.    Can  any 

one  give  an  explanation  of  it,  or  describe  it  more 

fully  ?— 

"  The  ancient  and  interesting  custom  of  planting  the  , 
nny  Hedge,  or  Horngarth,  was    duly  observed    on  | 

Wednesday  morning,  in  the  presence  of  a  larger  num- ! 

ber  of  spectators  than  has  been  usual  for  the  past  few  I 


yeara.  The  hedge  was  laid  on  the  old  site,  close  to  Mr, 
Falkingbridge's  late  boat-building  yard,  and  afterwards 
blasts  were  sounded  on  the  time-worn  horn,  followed  by 
the  denunciation,  '  Out  on  ye,  out  on  ye,'  in  accordance 
with  the  prescribed  stipulation.  The  fixture  was  then 
left  to  the  possibility  of  standing  the  prescribed  period 
of  three  tides." 

FLOBENCE  PEACOCK. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

POPULATION. — Could  any  reader  tell  me  what 
was  the  total  population  of  the  parish  of  Fulbam 
in  1841  and  in  1851,  or  say  how  I  can  find 
the  information  ?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

R.  FURLBY'S  'HISTORY  OF  THE  WEALD  OF 
KENT.' — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  into 
whose  hands  R.  Farley's  'History  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent'  (2  vols.,  J.  R.  Smith,  1871-4)  passed  on 
the  decease  of  the  original  publisher  ? 

F.  A.  BARRETT, 


HATCHMENTS  IN  CHURCHES. 

(8th  S.  xi.  387,  454,  513.) 
There  are  a  good  many  hatchments  still  up 
in  churches,  especially  in  private  chapels  forming 
parts  of  churches.  There  is  a  hatchment  up,  for 
example,  in  the  church  of  Laleham-on-Thames. 
Some  vestry  passages  and  garrets  attached  to 
churches  are  choked  up  with  hatchments.  I  know 
a  case  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  quarrelled  with 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  because  the  latter  gave 
him  notice  to  remove  his  hatchments  on  penalty  of 
their  destruction.  D. 

I  can  remember  in  my  boyish  days  the  walls  of 
the  fine  old  parish  church  of  Astbury,  in  Cheshire, 
were   almost   covered  with  hatchments,  at  least 
twenty  in  number.     There  were  those  of  members 
of    the  ancient  Cheshire  families  of  Moreton  of 
Little   Moreton,   Shakerley  of  Somerford   Park, 
Swetenham  of  Somerford  Booths,  Egerton,  Wil- 
braham  of  Rode,  and  Lee  of  Eaton,  and  I  may 
say  that  my  first  acquaintance  with  heraldry  arose 
from  a  study  of  them.     Probably  they  had  once 
been  suspended  over  the   entrance  doors  of   the 
different  mansions,  and  then  moved  into  the  parish 
church  on  payment  of  a  fee.     However,  about 
thirty  years  ago  the  whole  of  these  hatchments  had 
vanished  from  the  old  church  walls,  though  it 
seems  doubtful  to  me  whether  they  could  have 
)een  legally  removed  without  the  permission  of  the 
representatives.     In  Oxford  many  years  ago  (i.e., 
bout  1855)   I  can  remember  five  hatchments  at 
one  time  being  suspended  over  either  the  gates  or 
louses  of  deceased  heads,  impaling  the  arms  of 
their  respective  colleges.     There  was  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  proper  place  of  a  hatchment  was  over 
the  front  gate  of  the  college  or  over  the  house 
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door.  The  very  last  I  have  seen  in  Oxford  were 
those  of  the  late  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  who 
died  in  1878,  and  about  a  year  ago  that  of  the  late 
Master  of  Pembroke  College. 

Most  probably  the  practice  of  suspending  hatch- 
ments in  churches  took  its  rise  from  the  custom  of 
hanging  portions  of  the  armour  of  the  deceased,  or 
in  some  cases  imitations  of  the  armour,  over  the 
tomb.  Shakspere  has  the  following  reference  to 
the  custom  : — 

Iden.   Is't   Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 

traitor? 

Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point. 

'2  King  Henry  VL.'IV.x. 

The  family  motto  was  not  always  appended,  but 
a  funereal  one,  as  "  Resurgam."  "  Mors  Janua 
Vitro,"  or  "  In  Cc^lo  Quies." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

KILLIGREW  asks  what  became  of  the  hatchments 
of  the  family  when,  as  must  often  have  been  the 
case  in  a  small  village  church,  they  accumulated 
inconveniently.  No  doubt  most  of  them  were 
relegated  to  a  lumber  room  or  outhouse,  where 
they  perished  of  natural  decay  in  the  course  of 
time  ;  but  one  at  least  has  found  a  very  odd  place 
of  refuge.  Early  in  the  century  my  grandfather 
was  partitioning  off  the  end  of  a  long  stick  house 
in  our  stable-yard  to  form  a  brewhouse.  One  fine 
morning  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Arden,  happen- 
ing to  drive  over  from  Nork,  which  is  about  three 
miles  from  here,  saw  the  work  in  progress,  and  at 
once  exclaimed  :  "  Leave  a  place  vacant  at  the  top, 
Walpole,  I  have  got  something  which  will  exactly 
fit  in."  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  brought  over 
his  father's  hatchment,  which  was  at  once  fixed  up, 
and  there  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I  went  to 
look  at  it  recently,  and,  though  there  is  a  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  quartered  shield,  the  colours  are 
as  bright  and  the  gold  as  fresh,  after  all  these 
years,  as  when  they  were  first  painted. 

H.  S.  VADE- WALPOLE. 
btagbury,  Surrey. 

As  a  boy  in  Salisbury  I  always  regarded  these 
as  necessary  ornaments  of  every  parish  church. 
But  after  growing  up,  the  greatest  display  of  them 
I  remember  was  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  of 
bt.  Alban  s  Abbey,  where  some  compartments  with- 
it  windows  were  quite  filled  up  with  hatchments. 
_ E.  L.  G. 

m  S  AND  F  (8»  S.  xi.  305, 516). -MR.  WARREN  is 
right,  or  nearly  right,  in  his  description  of  the 
n°fDg  'it,  i  If6  %  Severally  the  projection  he  speaks 
of  on  the  left  side  of  the  letter ;  but  when  the  type 
IB  worn  this  is  not  always  perceptible,  or  only 

lightly  so.  In  many  cases  in  the  First  Folio  the 
projection  is  so  very  slight  that  it  is  not  easy  to 


see ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  zinco- 
graphed  reproduction  is  only  one-fourth  the  size  of 
the  original,  and  that  the  process  is  not  always 
absolutely  satisfactory,  but  generally  less  sharp 
than  the  original,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  long 
s  appears  often  without  the  side  mark. 

THE  OWNER  OF  THE  FOLIO  USED 
FOR  THE  KEPRODUCTION. 

My  edition  of  Giles  Fletcher  (1783)  reads 
"sought"  (with  long  s),  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  it  is  correct.  According  to  this,  MR.  FORD 
both  quotes  and  refers  wrongly.  The  stanza  is  43, 

and  the  reading,  "While  Judas  sought to  fly 

from  his  own  heart." 

To  an  original  first  folio  Shakespeare  I  am  not 
happy  enough  to  be  able  to  refer  ;  and  no  doubt  in 
the  facsimile  many  long  s's  do  show  no  projection. 
But  on  turning  over  leaves  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  curve  which  I  mentioned  seems  plain  to  me  in 
just  as  many.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

LINE  IN  GOLDSMITH  (8th  S.  xi.  447).— Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
phrase  "the  vacant  mind"  is  here  intended  to 
indicate  a  stupid  person.  Compare  a  passage  later 
on  in  the  same  poem  : — 

Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 

The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway ; 

Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 

Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 

Here  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  to 
indicate,  that  is,  a  mind  free  from  care  or  pre- 
occupation. C.  C.  E. 

I  should  certainly  think,  with  the  querist,  that 
Goldsmith  intended  no  disparagement — "  vacant " 
meaning  simply  free  from  the  day's  cares  "at 
evening's  close."  Cowper,  '  Retirement,'  has  said 
of  the  reprehensible  vacancy  of  mind, — 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest;  | 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed ; 

the  tendency  being  not  to  laughter,  but  rather  to 
its  opposite.  In  Goldsmith's  line  the  idea  is  that 
*'  vacancy." 
C.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 
The  vagueness  of  this  heading  is  reprehensible. 
Would  not  '  The  Deserted  Village,  1.  122,'  have 
been  a  better  title  for  your  correspondent's  query  ? 
Your  correspondent  apparently  thinks  that  "vacant 
mind,"  as  used  by  Goldsmith,  means  "mind  un- 
occupied," or  umind  at  leisure,"  just  as  0?id 
has : — 

Non  legit  idor.ea,  credo, 

Tempora  :  nee  petiit  horamque  animumque  vacantem. 
'Met.'  lib.  ix.  610,  611. 

Probably  by  "vacant"  Goldsmith  meant  nothing 
more  than  "empty"  or  "ignorant*  in  this  case, 
without  implying  that  a  loud  or  hearty  laugh  is 
always  a  sign  of  empty-headedness.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  his  Shakespeare  :— - 
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Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 

Who  with  a  body  fill'd  and  vacant  mind 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

'  King  Henry  V.,'  IV.  i.  255-8,  Clarendon 
Press  Series,  1882. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

See  'The  Vacant  Mind '  in  * N.  &  Q.,'  7lh  S.  iv 
364.  WM.  UNDERBILL. 

HOLY  THURSDAY  SUPERSTITION,  LINCOLN- 
SHIRK  (8"»  S.  xi.  406).— The  day  before  Good 
Friday  is  mentioned  as  being  called  Holy  Thurs- 
day in  Lincolnshire  ;  it  is  the  "  Thursday  in  Holy 
Week,"  but  its  usual  name  is  Maundy  Thursday, 
Ascension  Day  is  Holy  Thursday  ;  see  Hook's 
'Church  Dictionary'  and  Blunt's  'Annotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer/  p.  111. 

ERNEST  B.  SAVAGE. 

St.  Thomas's,  Douglas. 

UNICORN  EMBLEM  AND  HORN  (8th  S.  xi.  422, 
493). — At  the  end  of  the  '  Observationes  Medicse ' 
of  Cornelius  Stalpart  there  is  a  'Dissertatio  de 
Unicorne,'  12mo.,  1687.  The  books  by  Mr. 
Seager  and  Mr.  Watkins,  mentioned  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
8^  S.  xi.  399,  400,  might  be  consulted. 

W.  C.  B. 

"  CAWK  AND  CORVE  "  (8th  S.  xi.  406)  —If  corve 
means  "  a  basket  measure  at  the  mines,"  the  solu 
tion  is  evident.  Cawk  means  "  chalk,"  by  means 
of  which  the  measure  was  recorded.  King  James's 
GaberliiDzie  Man  promised — 

Wi*  cauk  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread,  &c. 

J.  R.  M. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Addy,  in  his  'Sheffield  Glossary,' 
1888  (E.D.S),  has :  "  Corf,  sb.t  a  small  wagon 
used  in  coal  pits.  Plural  corves."  He  appends 
this  note  :  "  Hunter  gives  the  singular  as  cork,  but 
I  cannot  find  that  such  a  word  exists.  He  also 
sayp, f  It  is  used  as  a  measure,  so  many  corves  mak- 
ing a  load.'— Hunter's  MS."  Corve  is  given  in 
Mr.  C.  H.  Poole's  'Glossary  of  the  County  of 
Stafford'  as  "the  vessel  in  which  coal  ia  drawn 
from  the  pits,  a  skip."  In  'The  Mineralogy  of 
Derbyshire,'  by  John  Ma  we,  1802,  corf  is  defined 
(p.  203)  as  "a  kind  of  sledge  used  to  carry  ore 
from  the  miners  at  work  to  the  drawing  shaft 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SLAVONIC  NAMES  (8th  S.  xi.  488). -Sarajevo, 
jjurgevp  (the  g  soft  as  in  the  English  George, 
with  which  it  is  etymologically  connected),  Kossovo 
are  certainly  accented  upon  the  first  syllable,  as 
I  know  from  hearing  them  pronounced  by  Austrian 
Slavs  whom  I  have  met  upon  the  Continent.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  other  names  in  the  same 
termination.  For  example,  Tirnovo  (the  ancient 
capital  of  Bulgaria).  But  it  would  be  very  rash 
to  deduce  from  these  coincidences  any  rule  that 
names  with  the  endings  evo,  ovo,  are  a1!  so 


accented.  From  the  very  little  I  know  of  these 
particular  dialects,  the  accent  can  fall  upon  prac- 
tically any  syllable  of  a  word,  determined,  as  in 
our  own  language,  by  usage,  and  to  be  learnt  only 
by  practice,  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

HOLE  HOUSE  (8th  S.  xi.  148,  214,  313,  392, 
470). — Another  example  of  hole  as  a  place-name 
will  be  found  near  Penally,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
where  there  is  a  cavern  running  a  considerable 
distance  underground  known  as  "  Hoyle's  Mouth 
Cave."  The  title  of  one  of  the  late  Miss  Pother* 
gill's  stories  gives  also  a  North-country  variation  of 
the  word,  '  Moor  Isles '  (Moor  Holes).  B.  B, 

Upton. 

"CADOCK"  (8th  S.  xi.  367).-As  it  is  stated 
that  a  Somersetshire  glossary  is  the  sole  authority 
for  the  use  of  the  above  word,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  the  word  occurs  in  the  dictionaries 
of  both  Halliwell  and  Wright  as  a  Somersetshire 
word  meaning  a  bludgeon.  Perhaps  the  glossary 
mentioned  has  obtained  the  word  from  the  diction- 
aries. F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERKY. 

"  S.  I."  (8'b  S.  xi.  383).— These  initials  probably 
stand  for  Samuel  Ireland,  as  ST.  SWITHIN  suggests. 
Many  feel  much  interest  in  folio  Shakesperes 
with  names  or  initials  written  in  them.  I  have 
two  such,  about  which  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
information. 

My  first  folio  is  a  good  copy,  but  with  a  serious 
deficiency.  The  title  is  "made  up."  That  is,  a 
good  impression  of  the  portrait  has  been  taken 
from  a  second  folio  and  has  had  a  clever  facsimile 
of  the  letterpress  of  the  first  folio  added  to  it;  thus 
making  a  title  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  original,  except  by  experts.  This  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  the  genuine  title.  One  made 
up  with  a  portrait  from  the  fourth  folio  would  be 
very  inferior,  because  that  is  coarse  and  harsh,  and 
las  the  face  entirely  re-engraved.  The  "muker- 
up"  of  my  volume  very  sensibly  had  bound  in  at 
the  end  of  it  the  second  folio  title  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  portrait  had  been  taken.  Near  the 
;op  of  it,  in  a  bold  hand,  is  written  "  Anne  Lady 
Crewe,"  and  lower  down,  apparently  stamped  with 

pallet  and  printer's  type,  is   "  G.  Steevens," 
doubtless  the  commentator.     It  seems  a  pity  that 
o  interesting  a  copy  should  have  been  mutilated. 

My  second  folio  is  superb.     It  has  "Judith 

Killegrew  "  written  on  the  title.  The  leaves  are  nine 

nches  broad  by  nearly  thirteen  and  a  quarter  inches 

n  height.     Except  that  the  margins  of  two  leaves 

lave  been  slightly  mended  at  some  corners,  it  is 

absolutely  perfect  and  in  as  fine  a  condition  as  can 

>e.     It  has  been  neither  washed  nor  doctored. 

.t  is  evenly  folded,  and  the  margins  are  of  uniform 

ize  throughout.     The  type  is  sharp  and  black, 

and  not  grey  like  that  which  has  been  washed. 

~"or  even  soaking  leaves  of  books  in  pure  cold 
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water  often  destroys  the  colour  aud  brightness, 
which  can  never  again  be  restored.  The  paper  is 
of  a  rich,  warm,  comfortable  tone,  very  different 
from  the  poor,  starved  appearance  of  the  washed 
tribe.  This  copy  is  like  a  peach  with  the  bloom  on, 
and  it  is  a  joy  and  delight  merely  to  turn  over  the 
leaves.  Of  course,  such  a  copy  was  not  met  with 
at  once.  I  had  poorer  ones  at  first,  which  made 
way  for  better  as  I  found  them.  It  is  bound  in 
purple  morocco  by  the  old  firm  of  Clarke  & 
Bedford. 

The  third  and  fourth  folios  are  really  of  no 
literary  value  ;  though  I  have  a  good  copy  of  the 
fourth,  because  it  contains  the  doubtful  plays. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that  the  third  folio 
is  the  scarcest  of  all,  because  most  of  them  were 
burnt  at  the  printers'.  If  they  had  all  been  burnt 
it  would  have  been  of  little  consequence.  They 
only  fetch  the  prices  they  do  because  some  rich 
people  like  to  say  they  "have  all  the  four  folios." 

K.  K. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

ENGLAND,  THE  VIRGIN  MARY'S  DOWER  (8th  S* 
xi.  148,  217).— Compare  the  lines  from  the  Sarum 
Service  Books : — 

Sis  memor  quod  Anglia 
Dicta  fuit  Dos  tua, 

Et  tuum  Imperiura. 
Salva  regnura  Angliae, 
Ama  dici  patrias 
Dulce  Patrocinium. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  CHOIR  (8th  S.  xi.  349,  412, 
498).— In  the  main  triangulation  of  Great  Britain 
(and  Ireland)  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  observations  were  taken  at  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  principal  stations,  on  the  pinnacles  of 
church  steeples,  domes,  monuments,  hills,  moun- 
tains, &c.  Lincoln  Cathedral,  from  its  situation, 
was  a  station  of  especial  value,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  even  visible  (by  means  of  an  oxy-alcoholic 
light  signal)  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon.  Tem- 
porary observatories  for  the  theodolite  may  also 
have  been  seen  at  different  times  by  the  cross  on 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  or  on  the  north-west 
tower  of  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  or  on  Harrow 
Church.  %  TJ 

Upton. 

T     G.    (8*  S.   xi.   487).-This    was    Thomas 
Uodden,  concerning  whom  and  his  book  see  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  xxii.  28,  29. 

W.  C.  B. 

DE  MEDICI  (8»  S.  xi.  489). -Anderson's  tables 
certainly  seem  confusing  at  first  sight ;  but  a  little 
study  and  comparison  with  other  dates  soon  shows 
that  table  427  is  correct  and  the  other  wrong. 
Victoria  was  certainly  born  in  1623,  as  the  dates 


of  her  parents  show  in  table  427 :  therefore,  table 
426  is  wrong  as  to  her  marriage,  and  26  Sept.  is 
probably  the  day  of  her  birth  in  that  year.  She 
was  married  in  1631,  at  eight  years  old,  according 
to  table  427,  which  there  is  now  no  reason  to 
doubt.  The  date  of  death  in  table  426  is  not  hers, 
but  her  husband's,  accord  ing  to  both  tables  (March 
and  May  are  often  interchanged)  ;  therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  she  died  6  March,  1694,  accord- 
ing to  table  427.  Comparison  with  other  dates  is 
the  great  secret  for  unravelling  such  problems  as 
these,  hopeless  as,  according  to  Ma.  WARD,  they 
may  seem.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A, 

Longford,  Coventry. 

ANGELS  AS  SUPPORTERS  (8th  S.  xi.  384).— The 
Princess  Henrietta,  daughter  df  King  Charles  I., 
was  born  at  Bedford  House,  in  this  city,  on  16  June, 
1644.  All  that  remains  of  this  building  to-day 
are  the  carved  stone  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
which  are  now  incorporated  into  the  front  of  one  of 
the  houses  in  Bedford  Circus,  a  terrace  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  residence.  The  shield  in  ques- 
tion has  angel  supporters.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Angels,  vested  and  winged,  are  often  represented 
as  supporters  to  the  shields  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
in  order  to  indicate  their  guardian  and  protecting 
care.  There  is  the  shield  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
Azure,  a  saltire  or,  supported  by  kneeling  angels 
bearing  it  up  in  their  hands.  Figures  of  angels 
holding  shields  of  arms,  each  having  a  shield  in 
front  of  its  breast,  are  often  sculptured  as  corbels 
or  bosses,  both  in  and  out  of  churches.  The  ancient 
baronetical  family  of  Grant  of  Monymusk  has  two 
angels  statant  supporting  the  shield,  under  which 
is  the  motto  "  Jehovah  Jireh,"  though  not  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters.  The  Viscount  de  Vismes 
bears  two  angels  as  supporters.  Angels  were  the 
supporters  of  the  shield  of  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
an  earldom  which  became  extinct  in  1853.  No 
doubt  many  other  instances  might  be  easily  cited. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

PORTREEVE  (8th  S.  xi.  468).— The  following 
towns  in  Devonshire  are  governed  by  portreeves, 
viz.,  Ashburton,  Bovey  Tracey,  Colyton,  Creditou, 
Hartland,  Holsworthy  (Honiton  until  1846), 
Kingsbridge,  Modbury  (Newton  Abbot  until  1863), 
North  Molton,  and  Tavistock.  The  portreeve,  or 
portgerefa,  is  elected  by  the  freeholders.  At  Ash- 
burton  the  annual  court  leet  and  court  baron  of 
the  manor  lords  is  held  alternately  by  their 
stewards  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Laurence  in  ancient 
form.  At  this  court  a  portreeve  and  bailiff  are 
elected,  and  the  various  minor  manorial  official?, 
the  bailiff  being  the  summoning  officer,  while  the 
portreeve  of  one  year  is  almost  always  the  bailiff  of 
the  preceding.  Okebampton  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in]  1623,  and  portreeve  and  mayor 
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long  existed  side  by  side,  the  custom  being  for  the 
same  burgess  to  be  chosen  to  fill  both  offices. 
There  are  two  corporate  seals  at  Okehampton,  one 
presumably  attached  to  the  office  of  portreeve  and 
the  other  to  the  Corporation.  North  Tawton  was 
at  one  time  governed  by  a  portreeve. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 
Torquay. 

The  following,  from  J,  Willock's  'Legal  Facetiae/ 
may  be  of  interest : — 

"Portgraves— or  Portreves,  which  name  is  compounded 
of  the  two  Saxon  words  Porte  and  Gerese,  or  Reve — 
Porte,  betokeneth  a  Towne,  and  Gerese  signifieth  a 
guardian,  ruler,  or  Keeper  of  the  Towne.  These  Governors 
of  old  time  with  the  Lawea  and  Cuatomes  within  the 
Cities  and  Towne?,  were  registered  in  a  Booke,  called  the 
Doomes-day  Bookf,  written  in  the  Saxon  Tongue;  but 
of  later  dayep,  when  the  Lawes  and  Customea  were 
changed,  and  for  that  also  the  Booke  was  of  a  small 
hand,  sore  defaced,  and  hard  to  be  read  or  understood, 
it  was  lease  eet  by.  So  that  it  was  imbezled  and  lost. — 
Robert  Fabian." 

P.  B.  WALMSLBT. 

Putney,  S.W, 

J.  0.  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,'  refers  his  readers  to  a  brief 
dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  portreeve  of 
Gravesend  in  Lambard's  4  Perambulation,'  1596, 
p.  483.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

DUNHEVF.D     should     consult     Mr.     Laurence 
Gonime's  '  Index  of  Municipal  Offices,'  sub  voce. 
JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE  (8th  S.  xi.  408,  472).— I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  no  one  mentions  Lysons's 
1  Cambridgeshire,'  1808.  I  have  always  thought  it 
a  comprehensive  history  of  a  county.  There  is 
also  Carter's  history  of  the  same  county,  1753, 
reprinted  in  1819,  which  gives,  amongst  other 
matter,  Dowsing'*  proceedings  in  demolishing 
painted  windows,  «fcc.,  in  the  county  churches  in 
1643,  according  to  Manchester  warrant. 

WM.  GRAHAM  F.  PIGOTT. 

Abington  Pigotte. 

PRONUNCIATION  :  t{ COCAINE"  (8th  S.  xi.  485). 
—The  note  referred  to  is  in  several  particulars 
somewhat  misleading  to  the  simplicitas  laicorum. 
What  is  meant  by  "  words  of  this  formation"  I 
do  not  quite  understand,  but  there  are  many 
words,  apparently  formed  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  referred  to,  in  which  the  termination  ~ine 
does  not  denote  an  alkaloid,  as,  for  example, 
iodine,  bromine,  glycerine,  chlorine,  crocine,  and 
carmine.  Nor  is  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  an 
alkaloid  is  the  active  principle  of  a  thing.  Many 
plants  yield  half  a  dozen  alkaloids,  none  of  which 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  the  active  principle  of 
the  plant.  Opium,  for  instance,  yields,  besides 
morphine,  papaverine,  thebaine,  codeine,  narcotine, 


narceine,  and  probably  several  more,  each  of  which 
has  properties  of  its  own,  none  of  which  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  value  as  any  other.  There  are 
alkaloids,  too,  which  occur  in  more  than  one  plant 
(caffeine,  for  instance,  occurs  in  both  tea  and 
coffee),  and  there  are  animal  alkaloid?,  and  arti- 
ficial alkaloids  almost  without  end,  to  which  your 
correspondent's  description  would  not  apply. 

C.  C.  B. 

"A   CAT    MAY   LOOK    AT   A    KING  "    (8th    S.    XI. 

387,  452).— A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(vol.  cxxv.  p.  231)  says  :— 

" '  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king '  is  but  a  modern  way  of 
putting  the  Greek  adage  'You're  nothing  gacred,  an 
expression  referring  to  Hercules'  eoorn  when  he  found 
Adonis  worshipped  at  Diuin  in  Macedonia." 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  English  proverb  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  in  J.  Hey  wood's  *  Pro- 
verbs and  Epigrams,'  1562,  "A  cat  male  looke  on 
a  king,  ye  know,"  ed.  1867,  p.  57.  It  occurs  also 
in  Greene's  '  Francesco's  Fortunes,  1590.  See 
vol.  viii.  p.  181  of  Dr.  Grosart's  edition  of  Greene's 
'Works.'  A  French  equivalent  is  "Un  ohien 
regarde  bien  1'^veque."  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

One  of  the  chapters  of  Thackeray's  'Vanity 
Fair'— that,  I  think,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  are  presented  at  the  French 
Court  to  Louis  XVI1L— is  headed  :  u  In  which  we 
do  what  cats  may  do."  I  have  not  got  the  book 
at  hand  to  refer  to.  Dickens,  '  Chuzzlewit,' 
chap.  iv.  (Household  Edition,  p.  Sib)  :  "I  have 

heard  it  said,  Mr?.  Ned, that  a  cat  is  free  to 

contemplate  a  monarch."  C.  STOFFEL. 

Nijtnegen,  Holland. 

"CARE  CREATURE"  (8*  S.  xi.  507).  —This 
expression  means  "dear  creatures";  but  THE 
EDITOR  OF  '  THE  DIALECT  DICTIONARY  '  is  for 
once  napping.  The  words  are  neither  Devonian 
nor  Cornish,  but  Italian.  F.  ADAMS. 

This  would  appear  to  be  simply  "dear  creatures" 
in  Italian,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should 
have  been  substituted  for  plain  English  in  the 
passage  quoted.  E.  MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND. 

I  have  lived  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  but  I 
never  heard,  in  either  county,  the  expression  "  care 
creature";  and  I  have  also  lived  in  Italy,  where  it 
is  not  unusual  for  women  to  be  spoken  of,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  as  "  care  creature."  The 
"  dear  creatures  "  are  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
as  well  as  in  Italy.  J.  H.  WILLIS. 

4,  Cranfield  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

[Other  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged. 

HERALDIC  (8th  S.  xi.  468).— Most  probably  the 
letters  on  the  plates  in  the  Tyrie  arms  were  origin- 
ally the  conventional  IHS.,  with  a  small  cross  over 
the  H,  and  the  whole  charge  represented  the 
sacred  Host.  Dr.  Woodward  only  cites  two 
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examples  of  the  Host,  or  mass- wafer,  as  an  heraldic 
charge  ('Heraldry,  British  and  Foreign/  second 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  888),  but  I  think  there  are  others. 
The  same  authority  gives  no  instance  of  the  sacred 
monogram  IHS.  as  a  charge,  but  I  am  confident 
that  euch  a  bearing  exists. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

"UNDER  THE  WEATHER "(8th  S.  xi.  246,  338). 
—This  is  a  very  common  expression  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  one  with 
which  I  have  been  familiar  for  over  half  a  century. 
In  no  instance  have  I  heard  it  applied  otherwise 
than  to  ill-health.  Mr.  Bartletl's  meaning  must, 
I  think,  be  a  New  England  localism. 

GASTON  DE  BBRNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 

THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  OSSORY  (8th  S.  xi.  489).— 
Samuel  Lewis,  in  his  *  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Ireland,'  says  : — 

"  The  See  of  Oseory,  which,  like  that  of  Meatb,  takes 
its  name  from  a  district,  was  originally  established  at 
Saiger,  now  Seir-Kieran,  in  the  territory  of  Ely 
O'Catrol,  about  the  year  402,  by  St.  Kieran,  after  his 
return  from  Rome,  •where  he  had  remained  twenty  years 
in  the  study  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  had  been  con- 
secrated a  bishop.  He  was  accompanied  on  his  return 
by  five  other  bishops,  who  founded  sees  in  other  parts  ol 
Ireland  :  and  after  presiding  over  this  see  for  many 
years  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Cornwall,  as  stated 
by  the  English  martyrologistg." 

<N.  &  Q.,»  l"  S.  i.  305,  furnishes  a  'List  o 
the  Bishops  of  Ossory.' 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Cotton's  '  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Hibernicse '  will  inform 
MR.  CAREY  on  this  point.  St.  Kiaran,  in  402 
erected  the  see  at  Saighir,  now  Seir- Kiaran  ;  i 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Kilkenny,  now  the 
see-town,  but  the  old  name  retained.  Ossory  i 
thus  the  English  form  of  the  Latin  adjectiv 
Ossoriensis  ;  and  the  proper  title  of  the  dean,  a 
from  the  cathedral,  is  Dean  of  Kilkenny.  I  believ 
there  is  no  other  instance  of  these  anomalies. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

"HARPIE"  OR  "HARPY"  (8th  S.  xi.  47,  216 
278,  431).— In  the  *  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary, 
vol.  iv.  p.  129,  it  is  stated,  sub  "Harpy,"  tha 
in  classical  antiquities  harpies  are  represented  a 
being 

"  three  fabulous  winged  monsters,  daughters  of  Neptun 
and  Terra,  represented  with  the  face  of  a  woman,  th 
body  of  a  vulture,  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws 
their  names  were  Aello,  Calaeno,  and  Ocypete.  The 
emitted  an  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  the 
touched  by  their  filth." 

In  heraldry  they  are  represented  as  a  vulture  wit 
the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman,  with  wing 
extended. 


Oaborne,  in  his  *  Art  of  Heraldry,'  1730,  places 
ie  harpy  amongst  "  monstrous  creatures,"  and  has 
:>.   221),    "Azure,  a  Harpy  volant,  crined  Or. 
This  Coat  stands  in  the  Church  at  Huntington." 

We  are  told  in  Samuel  Boyse's  '  New  Pantheon,' 
783,  p.  57,  that  they  were  three  in  number,  viz. : 

"  Caleno,  Aello,  and  Ocypete,  the  Daughters  of  Oceanua 
nd  Terra.  They  liv'd  in  Thrace,  had  the  Faces  of 
rirgins,  the  Ears  of  Bears,  the  Bodies  of  Vultures,  with 
11111:111  Arms  and  Feet,  and  long  Claws,  Phineus  King  of 
ircadia,  for  revealing  the  Mysteries  of  Jupiter,  was  so 
ormented  by  them,  that  he  was  ready  to  perish  for 
lunger,  they  devouring  whatever  was  set  before  him, 
ill  the  Sons  of  Boreas,  who  attended  Jaeon,  in  his  Ex- 
iedition  to  Colchfp,  delivered  the  good  old  King  and 
,rove  these  Monsters  to  the  Islands  call'd  Echinades, 
ompelling  them  to  swear  to  return  no  more." 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  these  fabulous 
creatures,  the  same  authority  informs  us  that 
'  during  the  Months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  especially 
he  two  latter,  Egypt  was  greatly  subject  to  stormy 
Winds,  which  laid  waste  their  Olive  Grounds,  and 
>rougbt  numerous  Swarms  of  Grashopers  (?)  and  other 
roublesome  Insects  from  the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  did  infinite  Damage  to  the  Country.  The 
Egyptians  therefore  gave  the  laises,  or  Figures  which 
jroclaim'd  these  three  Months,  a  Female  Face,  with  the 
Bodies  and  Claws  of  Birds,  and  call'd  them  Harop,*  a 
Name  which  sufficiently  denoted  the  true  Sense  of  the 
Symbol.  All  this  the  Greeks  realiz'd,  and  embellish'd  in 
;heir  Way." 

C.  H.  C. 

South  Hackney. 

MILKING  SYPHON  (8th  S.  xi.  489).— This  is 
referred  to  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  viii.  485  ;  ix.  171, 
under  the  title  of  'Changes  in  Country  Life.'  It 
is  described  in  the  Graphic  of  12  October,  1894, 
by  which  it  appears  that  ten  cows  could  be  milked 
at  one  time.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

A  description  of  the  two  rival  machines — the 
Murchland  and  the  Thistle— for  the  artificial  milk- 
ing of  cows  (in  larger  numbers  at  a  time  than  even 
those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent)  will  be 
found  in  the  Field  newspaper  of  19  June,  and 
some  further  details  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  E.  B. 

Upton. 

"HAND-SHOE"  (8th  S.  xi.  447).— The  antiquity 
of  gloves  has  long  been  in  dispute.  The  question 
turns  upon  the  rendering  of  a  passage  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  verses  7,  8  : — 

"Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  changing,  for  to 
confirm  all  things ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and 
gave  it  to  his  neighbour :  and  this  was  a  testimony  in 
Israel.  Therefore  the  kinsman  said  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it 
for  thee.  So  he  drew  off  his  shoe." 

For  shoe,  in  these  verses,  it  is  said,  we  ought  to 
read  glove.  On  this  matter  M.  Josephs,  a  Hebrew 


*  From  Haroph,  or  Harop,  a  noxious  Fly ;  or  from 
Arleh,  a  Locust. 
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of  great  literary  attainments  and  author  of  several 
learned  works,  advances  the  following  theory  :  The 
Hebrew  nangal  signifies  to  shut  close,  or  enclose. 
When  followed  by  regel,  the  foot,  it  might  mean  a 
shoe  or  sandal,  but  when  it  stands  by  itself,  as  in 
the  original  of  the  passage  quoted,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered "  glove."  It  is  further  stated  that  the  ancient 
and  modern  Rabbins  agree  in  rendering  the  word 
from  the  original  as  "  glove,"  and  that  Joel  Levy, 
a  celebrated  German  translator,  gave,  instead  of 
shoe,  his  picturesque  native  term  of  hand-schuh, 
hand-shoe,  by  which  gloves  are  known  in  Germany 
to  this  day  ('  Gloves,'  by  Wm.  Beck,  1883). 

EVBRARD    HOME   COLBMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  is  apparently  an  imitation  of  the  German 
hand-schuh.  As  an  English  word  it  is  not  recog- 
nized in  Latham's  'Dictionary.'  The  *  Imperial,' 
Annandale's  edition,  gives  it  as  rare,  and,  without 
quotation,  refers  to  Lemon. 

0.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

Thackeray,  '  Adv.  of  Philip,'  ch.  xxiv.  (London, 
1888,  p.  384):  "'Why  did  you  send  me  to  the 
twenty-nine-sous-shop  ?  '  says  poor  Phil,  looking 
at  his  tattered  '  hand  -  shoes '  and  red  obtrusive 
thumb."  C.  STOFFEL. 

Nijmegen,  Holland. 

This  looks  like  a  German  importation,  hand- 
schuh,  a  glove  being  the  precise  equivalent. 

JAMES  DALLAS. 
In  Norway  a  glove  is  called  hand-shuk. 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

'NATURE':  'THE  BIBLE  OF  NATURE'  (8th  S. 
li.  488).— De  Quincey  wrote  an  account  of  »'  Walk- 
icg  Stewart/'  which  will  be  found  in  his  '  Works,' 
1863,  vol.  vii.  There  is  also  an  article  about  him 
in  Temple  Bar,  December,  1891.  The  late  Mr. 
H.  G.  Bohn  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  his  notice  of  him  and  his  books  in  Bohn's 
'  Lowndes,'  part  ix.  pp.  2515-6,  is  of  special  value. 
''Walking  Stewart"  used  to  sit  in  St.  James's 
Park  i)  inhale  the  "  balmy  breath"  of  the  cows. 
This  balminess  is  referred  to  by  Gay,  '  Shepherd's 
Week,'  i,  82,  and  by  Longfellow, '  Evangeline,'  I.  i. 

W.  0.  B. 

The  works  of  John  Smith  are  numerous.  Lowndes 
Bhows  where  to  look  for  a  notice  of  him  in  a  note  : 
'See  Taylor's  'Records  of  My  Life,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  284-294;  an  article  by  De  Quincey,  Lon. 
Magazine,  May,  Sept.,  1823,  pp.  258-260." 
There  is  an  extract  from  an  American  paper, 
1 N.  &  Q.,'  2°a  S.  ii.  247.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  FALL  OF  ANOELS  (8">  S.  xi. 
483).— MR.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP  is  in  error  in 
assuming  that  when  Adam  "joined  with"  Tidmat, 
the  dragon  of  the  deep,  the  connexion  was  of  a 
conjugal  nature  and  attended  by  consequent  off- 


spring.  Mr.  George  Smith  only  meant  by  those 
words  that  the  man  ranged  himself  on  her  side 
and  took  her  part.  In  my  forthcoming  little  book 
on  *  Babylonian  Influence  on  the  Bible  and 
Popular  Beliefs'  (Nutt),  the  publication  of  which 
is  postponed  to  the  autumn,  I  have  much  to  say 
about  Tidmat,  the  Chaos-Dragon,  and  the  strange 
developments  through  which  she  passed  in  later 
times.  A.  SMYTHS  PALMER,  D.D. 

S.  Woodford. 

See  Mr.  Conway'a  '  Demonology  and  Devil 
Lore,'  and  especially  ii.  10,  where  the  legend  of 
Tiamat  is  fully  dealt  with.  0.  0.  B. 

PYROGRAPHY  (8tu  S.  xi.  487).— There  is  some 
notice  of  Smith,  the  poker  artist,  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd 
S.  xii.  524;  4"»  S.  i.  135,  211,  302,  347.  At 
the  first  of  these  references  it  is  said  of  Smith  : 
"He  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  'real  Smiths' 
fetch  a  good  price  at  the  London  picture  shop?." 
Contributors  at  the  time  took  much  interest  in 
the  subject.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Some  few  notices  of  Smith,  the  poker  artist, 
occur  in  '  N.  &  Q  ,'  3rd  S.  xii.  524 ;  4tb  S.  i.  135, 
211 ;  iii.  412,  447.  W.  C.  B. 

JOHN  ROGERS,  VICAR  OF  BRADFORD,  WILTS 
(8th  S.  viii.  149,  312).— Did  he  leave  any  descend- 
ants? I  have  met  with  the  following  marriage, 
which  is  suggestive  :  "1889,  24  Sept.,  at  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  A.,  Charles  Knight-Roger?, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Longdon  M.  Rogers,  H.E.I.C.S., 
of  Laurel  Bank,  Bromley,  Kent,  to  Amy,  daughter 
of  Charles  K.  Willmer"  (Daily  News,  Oct.).  I 
should  like  to  discover  to  what  family  John  Rogers 
belonged.  HENRY  ISHAM  LONGDEN,  M.A. 

Shangton  Rectory,  Leicester. 

KING  LEAR  HISTORICAL  (8th  S.  xi.  447). — 
Warner  follows  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the 
later  chroniclers,  whose  histories,  partly  invented,, 
partly  legendary,  may  possibly  have  some  tincture' 
of  truth  in  an  unconscionable  amount  of  fable. 

The  Welsh  legends  preserved  in  the  'Mabinogion' 
and  the  '  My vyrian  Archaiology '  (the  latter  work  I 
know  (it  second  hand  only)  speak  of  two  kings 
named  Llyr,  or  Lear.  The  former  of  them,  who  is 
also  called  Lludd  Llaw  Ereint,  flourished  about 
3105  Anno  Mundi ;  the  other,  Llyr  Llediaitb,  at 
a  much  later  date.  He  was  grandfather  to  Cara- 
dawc  (Caractacus),  and  father  to  Bronwen,  the 
white-bosomed,  whose  tomb  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alaw  was  opened  in  1813,  when  an  urn,  supposed 
to  contain  her  ashes,  was  discovered.  I  mention 
him  here  because  in  the  additions  to  Camden  he 
is  confounded  with  the  earlier  Llyr  (whom  Camden 
himself  terms  a  "fabulous"  monarch),  the  tradi- 
tionary founder  of  Leicester,  and  the  father  of 
Cordelia,  or  as  she  is  named  in  Welsh,  Creiddylad. 
Both  father  and  daughter  are  mentioned  in  the 
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'  Englynion  of  Cly  weid '  (quoted  from  '  My v.  Arch.,' 
i.  174,  in  the  notes  to  the  '  Mabinogion')  :  — 
Hast  thou  heard  what  Creiddylad  sang, 
The  daughter  of  Lludd,  the  constant  maiden  1 

and  in  the  tale  of  'Kilhwcb  and  Olwen,'the  latter 
is  invoked  as  "the  most  splendid  maiden  in  the 
three  Islands  of  the  Mighty,  and  in  the  three 
Islands  adjacent."  How  much  there  is  in  all  this 
that  can  safely  be  called  historical  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  0.  0.  B. 

Shakespear's  King  Lear  is  the  Llyr  Llediaith  of 
the  old  Welsh  chronicle?,  who  make  him  father  of 
Bran  the  Blessed,  and  grandfather  of  Oaradog — 
the  Caractacus  of  Silurian  fame.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  monarch  figures  in  Irish  semi-mythical 
history  as  a  king  of  Erin — "  Lear's  lonely  daughter  " 
will  occur  to  the  minds  of  readers  of  Moore's  '  Irish 
Melodies.'  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

If  N.  wishes  for  further  information  respecting 
King  Lear,  let  him  peruse  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
*  British  History,'  wherein  is  given  a  long  account 
of  the  kings  of  Britain — which  will  also  be  found 
in  Holinshed  and  some  of  the  other  chronicles. 
It  is  from  this  source  that  Warner  got  the  cha- 
racters, &c.,  for  bis  'Albion's  England.'  William 
Nicolson,  in  his  '  English  Historical  Library,'  1774, 
gives  the  opinions  of  various  writers  as  to  the 
historical  truth  and  genuiness  of  the  above  work. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFB. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  King  Lear  can  be 
seen  at  length  in  the  preface  to  'King  Lear,'  in 
the  "  Clarendon  Press  Series,"  by  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
price  eighteenpence.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

LAYMAN  (8lh  S.  xi.  106, 192,  314).— 

"We  are  to  note  that  Separation  is  either  of  Persons 
and  Churches  in  Co-ordination,  or  subordination :  accord- 
ing to  that  excellent  and  ancient  distinction  of  Optatus, 
saying,  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Bishop  to  communicate  with 
a  Bishop :  and  another  for  a  Lay  man  (or  the  Inferiour 
Clergy)  to  communicate  with  the  Bishop." — Optatus 
'  Mileritan  Cont.  Parmen.,'  lib.  3,  addit. 

The  above  explanation  of  layman  (is  it  not 
unusual?)  is  in  'A  Course  of  Divinity,'  by 
Matthew  Scrivener,  1674,  pp.  227,  228,  "0 
Schism  from  the  Church."  M.A.Oxon. 

WALLIS  FAMILY  (8tb  S.  xi.  348).  —  Was 
there  not  a  buccaneer  named  Wallis  who  left  his 
name  to  a  town  that  is  now  the  capital  of  British 
Honduras,  the  name  undergoing  curious  changes 
Spaniards  spelt  it  Valis,  pronouncing  the  V  nearb 
like  B.  Englishmen  then  pronounced  it  as  w< 
might  Baylis.  The  Spaniards  again  imitated  ou 
pronunciation  by  spelling  it  Belise  or  Belize 
which  is  now  the  established  name.  E.  L.  G. 

HUNOATE  :  HUNSTANTON  (8th  S.  x.  171, 241, 360 
418,  459  ;  li.  134,  197).— The  following  extract  i 


rom  a  notice  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind  of  Dr.  Eduard 
Sngel's  'Geschichte  der  Eoglischen  Literatur,' 
nd  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  26  April, 
lemarking  on  Beowulf,  he  says  : — 

Here  I  may  remark  that  the  Aetla  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  is  not — as  is  generally,  but  erroneously, 
elieved,  and  as  Dr.  Engel  also  suggests— the  same  as 
Lttila,  the  leader  of  the  Mongol  Hunns.    Aetla  (AtH  in 
he  Edda)  is  a  king  of  the  German  Hunea,  a  people  near 
he  Lower  Rhine,  of  whom  Beada,  the  Venerable  Bede, 
n  his  'Church   History,'  speaks.      Siegfried  himself, 
iermany'a  national  hero,  was  a  ruler  of  Hunes.    Aetla'a 
ir  Atli's  name  is  still  preserved  in  Norfolk,  in  Attlebridge 
and  Attleborough.  So  is  the  name  of  the  German  Hunes, 
vho  came  over  with  various  other  Teutonic  tribes  that 
made  Britain  into  an  England,  in  several  Anglo-Saxon 
lersonal  names,  and  in  a  mass  of  English  place-names, 
uch  as  Hunstead,  Huncote,  Hunslet,  Hunley,  and  a 
great  many  others." 

B.  H.  L. 


HAY  IN  CHURCH  AISLES  (8th  S.  viii.  206, 
— With  reference  to  FATHER  ANGUS'S  note  at  the 
atter  reference,  in  which  he  states  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  Rome,  and  in  some  churches  in  England, 
;o  strew  the  floors  of  churches  on  great  feasts  with 
bay  leaves,  it  is  reported  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  26  April  that,  25  April  being  Easter  Day  accord- 
ng  to  the  Eastern  Churches,  the  floor  of  the  interior 
of  the  Greek  Church,  Moscow  Koad,  Bays  water, 
was  profusely  strewn  with  bay  leaves. 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

STATUE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  KENT  (8th  S.  xi. 
510). — In  Elmes's  *  London  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,'  4to.,  1827,  London,  is  (pp.  90-92)  a  very 
full  account  of  this  statue.  It  is  there  stated  to 
have  been  "erected  by  public  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,"  whose  death 
occurred  but  seven  years  before  that  date.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  is  not,  however,  given, 
neither  is  it  in  Smith's  *  Marylebone,'  1833,  where 
(at  p.  241)  it  is  also  somewhat  fully  described.  In 
both  cases  it  is  ascribed  to  Gahagan,  not  Gahagon. 

G.  E.  0. 

"THE   GREATEST   HAPPINESS   OF   THE   GREATEST 

NUMBER"  (8th  S.  xi.  347,  392):  "HAPPY  is  THE 

NATION  WITHOUT   A   HISTORY"   (8th   S.   XU   408). — 

Curiously  enough,  these  are — the  latter  in  what 
is  apparently  its  original  place — consecutive  sen- 
tences in  a  work  of  a  well-known  jurist.  In  the 
introduction  to  Beccaria's  'Traite  des  Delits  et 
dea  Peines '  (Paris,  1881,  p.  18,  translation  in  the 
collection  "  Bibliotheque  Nationale  ")  there  occurs  : 

"  Lea  lois  ne  sont  ou  ne  devraient  etre  qu'une  conven- 
tion faite  entre  des  homines  libres ;  or,  ouvrons  1'bistoire, 
et  nous  les  verrons  preeque  toujours  1  instrument  des 
passions  d'un  petit  npmbre  ou  1'ouvrage  du  hasard  et  du 
moment,  et  non  celui  d'un  sage  observateur  de  la  nature, 
occupe  de  diriger  les  actions  de  la  multitude  a  ce  seul 
but  (la  plus  grande  felicite  repandue  sur  le  plus  grand 
nombre).  Heureuss  les  nations  qui  n'ont  point  attendu 
la  lente  revolution  des  vicissitudes  humaines  pour  voir 
naitre  de  I'vxces  du  mai  un  acheminement  au  bien,  et 
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dont  la  sage  prevoyance  a  Late  par  de  bonnes  lois  le 
passage  de  1'un  :\  1'autre." 

Beccaria's  treatise  was  first  in  print  in  1764,  but 
it  was  the  subject  of  much  praise  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Socie'te'  des  Citoyens  in  1763,  when  it  was 
only  io  MS.  Bartlett,  in  his  «  Quotations,'  has  an 
instance  of  the  former  so  early  as  in  Hutcheson's 
'  Inquiry,'  1720,  sect.  3.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  'Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable'  gives  this 
version, attributed  to  Montesquieu,  s.  v.  "  Happy": 
"  Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  tiresome." 
ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

DOQ-OATES  (8th  S.  xi.  488).— These,  I  think,  at 
one  time  existed  in  the  old  manor  house  of 
Chkwells,  near  Bray— a  building  with  many 
features  of  historic  and  artistic  interest,  portion  of 
which  still  remains.  It  was,  like  its  neighbour  at 
Cippenham  (which  has  disappeared),  at  one  time 
a  royal  palace.  R-  B. 

Upton. 

Referring  to  this  query,  I  believe  there  are  dog- 
cates  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  at  Hatfield 
House.  W.  P. 

S()uth:ca. 

Snip  CONSTITUTION  (8th  S.  xi.  367,  492).— 
Some  particulars  of  the  above  will  also  be  found 
in  James's  *  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,'  vol.  v. 

R.  B. 

Upton. 

PRESERVATION  OF  BRONZE  (8th  S.  xi.  368).— 
Place  the  god  of  bronze  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
glass  vase,  first  exhausting  all  the  air  to  make  a 
vacuum.  SMITH  E.  LANE. 

New  York. 

CAQOTS  (8th  S.  xi.  28,  298,  333).— There  is  a 
chapter  on  the  "  Cagots,"  pp.  106-127,  in  '  Border 
Lands  of  Spain  and  France,'  London,  Chapman  & 
Hal),  1856.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

3,  Sydney  Buildings,  Bath. 

THE  SHAMROCK  AS  FOOD  (8th  S.  xi.  605).— 
I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  HENDERSON  for  his 
note.  As  I  have  no  means  of  access  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  he  will  perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  say 
further  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Colgan  asserts  that 
the  shamrock  used  as  food  was  a  clover.  I  find 
this  assertion  somewhat  difficult  of  acceptance.  In 
all  my  reading  in  plant-lore  I  have  never  heard 
before  of  any  clover  being  used  as  human  food 
(unless  the  Lotus  sativa  of  Dodoens,  which  Turner 
calls  "  sallet  clover,"  and  Gerard  "  sweet  trefoil," 
is  to  be  classed  among  them) ;  but  wood-sorrel  not 
only  has  been,  but  still  is,  a  common  article  of 
food  in  many  countries.  Moreover  we  are  told 
that  the  shamrock  eaten  by  the  Irish  was  a  sour 
plant,  which  exactly  describes  this  sorrel.  Lyte 


calls  it  "sower  trifoly,"  Gerard  "wood  sower," 
and  its  old  Latin  name  was  Trifolium  acetosum. 
Botanists  now  know  it  as  Oxalis  acetosella.  With- 
out dogmatizing,  I  must  still  think  this  plant  (of 
which  I  enclose  a  few  leaves)  the  best  claimant  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  true  shamrock. 

0.  C.  B. 

"DICK'S  HATBAND"  (8th  S.  xi.  467).— DR. 
MURRAY  has  not  expressed,  I  cannot,  therefore, 
be  sure  that  he  has,  what  appears  to  be  the  com- 
plete form  of  the  proverb,  or  comparison.  This 
seems  to  point  to  some  other  source  than  an 
allusion  to  the  Protector.  As  it  is  in  Hazlitt,  p.  75, 
1882,  it  runs  :  "As  queer  as  Dick's  hatband,  made 
of  pea-straw,  that  went  nine  times  round,  and 
would  not  meet  at  last."  There  is  this  note  : — 

"Hiss  Baker's  'North.  Gloss.,'  1854,  p.  179.  The 
writer  says :  '  This  singular  phrase,  slightly  varying  in 
form  and  application,  appears  to  be  widely  circulated, 
and  has  travelled  even  to  the  United  State?,  for  it  has 
found  a  place  among  Bartlett's  Americanisms.  Wilbra- 
ham  ('Cheshire  Glossary,'  1836)  give?,  'As fine  as  Dick's 
hatband,'  and  Hartshorne  ('Salopia  Antiqua  '),  'As  curst 
as  Dick's  hatband.'" 

Name?,  abbreviated  or  not,  apparently  indis- 
criminately, but  probably  of  local  origin,  are  very 
common  in  proverbs.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  full  form  of  this  phrase  as  it  is,  or  used  to 
be,  current  in  Leicestershire — "  As  queer  as  Dick's 
hatband,  which  went  nine  times  round  and  wouldn't 
tie  " — has  always  seemed  to  me  fatal  to  the  idea  of 
its  supposed  historical  origin.  I  could  quote 
scores  of  such  sayings,  some  of  which  have,  while 
others  have  not,  won  general  currency,  but  all  of 
which  clearly  originate  in  some  local  incident  or 
stroke  of  humour.  C.  C.  B. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the  various  render- 
ings of  the  old  phrases  concerning  "Dick's  hat- 
band." We  might  then  be  better  able  to  define 
the  origin  of  the  phrase.  In  the  North  of  England, 
when  young  people  are  very  talkative,  or  boastful 
of  what  they  can  do,  it  is  generally  said  of  them, 
"  He  's  as  queer  as  Dick's  hatband  ;  it  went  twice 
round  and  would  not  tie."  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

7,  Choppington  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

CLAUDIUS  DU  CHKSNE  (8th  S.  xi.  87,  131).— 
Claude  Duchesne  (of  Paris)  was  a  clockmaker  by 
trade.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Clockmakers' 
Company  in  1693.  See  C.  0.  S.  Morgan's  'List' 
(reprinted  from  the  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xl.  p.  193, 
1883),  Wm.  Pollard,  North  Street,  Exeter,  1883. 

M.A.Oxon. 

THE  HOME-COMING  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  LORD 
BYRON  (8th  S.  xi.  421,  470).— In  the  Mirror  of 
27  Feb.,  1830,  is  reprinted  an  article  from  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  giving  details  of  a  visit  paid  by 
the  author  in  1828  to  the  tomb  of  Byron  at  Huck- 
nall  Torkard.  The  account  of  the  visit  is  most 
interesting  and  circumstantial,  and  many  valuable 
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extracts  are  given  from  the  album  kept  in  the 
church.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet  erected  by 
Byron's  sister,  the  Hon.  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  to 
his  memory  is  recorded,  and  under  it  is  the  follow- 
ing note  : — 

"N.B.— In  the  vault  is  an  urn,  thus  inscribed: 
'  Within  this  urn  are  deposited  the  heart  and  brains 
of  the  deceased  Lord  Noel  Byron.'  " 
It  does  not  transpire  how  the  writer  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  copy  of  this  inscription,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if,  in  the  face  of  MR.  G.  YARROW 
BALDOCK'S  note,  it  is  generally  accepted  as  correct. 
As  MR.  WALFORD  draws  attention  to  Sir  (then 
Mr.)  John  Bowring's  connexion  with  the  burial  of 
Byron,  the  following  note,  taken  from  the  album  at 
Hucknall  Torkard,  may  be  added  : — 

"  At  this  period,  no  monument — not  even  BO  simple  a 
slab  as  records  the  death  of  the  humblest  villager— had 
been  erected  to  mark  the  spot  in  which  all  that  is  mortal 
of  the  greatest  man  of  our  day  reposes — and  he  has  been 
buried  more  than  twelve  months.  —  JOHN  BOWRING, 
1825." 

The  tablet  to  Byron's  memory  must  have  been 
erected  almost  immediately  after  this  sentence  was 
written,  viz.,  in  August,  1825.  As  Bowring  was  one 
of  Byron's  executors,  it  seems  strange  that  he 
appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Leigh's  intentions.  Juiitf  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Any  one  interested  in  Byron  should  read  Sorrow's 
characteristic  account  of  the  funeral  cortege  which 
he  saw  "  at  the  bottom  of  Oxford  Street,  where  it 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  road  which  leads,  or 
did  lead,  to  Tottenham  Court."  Borrow  tries  to 
be  cynical  about  the  "lordling": — 

"  A  time  will  come  when  he  will  be  out  of  fashion  and 
forgotten.  And  yet  I  don't  know ;  didn't  he  write 
4  Childe  Harold  '  and  that  ode  ?.  Yes,  he  wrote  '  Childe 
Harold '  and  that  ode.  Then  a  time  will  scarcely  come 
when  he  will  be  forgotten.  Lords,  squires  and  cockneys 
may  pass  away,  but  a  time  will  scarcely  come  when 
'Childe  Harold  '  and  that  ode  will  be  forgotten." 

The  whole  curious  description  occupies  nearly  hal 
chapter  xxxix.  of  '  Lavengro.'  See  also  *  Bible  in 
Spain,'  1896,  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  note. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

ANGLO-SAXON  BROOCH  (8tft  S.  xi.  468).— Tnii 
brooch  passed  into  my  collection  in  1870,  where  i 
still  remains.  I  have  nearly  similar  examples,  bu 
without  the  carbuncles,  from  Chavenage,  Glou 
cestershire.  JOHN  EVANS. 

Nash  MillB>  Hemel  Heropatead. 

JOHN  HART  (8»»  S.  x.  436  ;  xi.  31).— Governo 
Hart  took  up  his  residence  late  in  life  at  Warfield 
co.  Berks,  and  by  his  will,  proved  26  Jan.,  174 
(P.C.O.  12  Spurway),  bequeathed  5,OOOZ.  and 
moiety  of  her  mother's  estate  to  his  daughter  Mary 
landa  Hart,  and  all  his  lands  in  England,  Ireland 
or  the  Plantations  abroad  to  his  son  and  execute 


homaa  Hart.      An  obituary  notice  about  this 
.me  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  probably  re- 

ites  to  him  :  "  1740,  Dec.  30.   Hart,  Esq., 

^rmerly  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  East 
ndies."  Thomas  Hart,  the  son,  married,  26  Oct., 
741,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  sixth 
nd  last  baronet,  and  died  26  Aug.,  1756,  aged 
orty-three.  There  is  a  tablet  to  him  in  Warfield 
3hurch  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Cotton : 
Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  argent.  But  I  do  not 
emember  having  seen  any  memorial  to  his  father, 
he  governor.  V.  L.  OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 

CHURCH  REGISTERS  (8th  S.  xi.  442,  613).— 
he  information  was  furnished  by  a  relative,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  at  Nottingham.  If 
[  have  erred  it  was  in  good  company,  for  since 
V!R.  RADFORD  has  kindly  directed  my  attention  to 
,he  matter,  I  have  found  "  Notts.  Carlton  in 
Lindrick,  from  1539,  Par.  Mag.  1886-8,''  included 
n  a  report  of  the  *  Parish  Registers  printed  in 
Books  and  Periodicals,  issued  "  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies 
n  Union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  1892. 
Furthermore  the  report  was  reprinted  in  1896 
without  any  alteration. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  History  of  Comines.  Englished  by  Thomas  Danefcr. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley.  2  vole. 
(Nutt.) 

AMONG  the  works  reprinted  in  Mr.  Nutt's  handsome  and 
prized  series  of  "  Tudor  Translations,"  Danett's '  Comines ' 
is  one  of  the  least  known.  It  went  through  four  editions ; 
'A  Continuation  from  the  Death  of  Charles  VIII.  till  the 
Death  of  Henry  II.,'  also  by  Danett,  though  not  a  trans- 
lation, having  been  published  in  1600.  Nothing  con- 
cerning it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  written,  and 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  having  seen  a  copy  of  any  of 
the  early  editions.  Very  far  is  it  from  being  one  of 
the  worst  or  least  considerable  of  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is,  indeed,  written  in  a  very  fluent  and 
readable  style.  The  translation,  moreover,  which  we 
have  only  been  able  to  compare  with  the  French  edition 
of  1649,  without  being  literal  is  fairly  close.  As  Mr. 
Whibley  says,  "it  is  neither  slavish  nor  diffuse."  Still 
higher  praise  does  he  bestow,  declaring  that  "  it  possesses 
all  the  virtues  of  majestic  speech ;  written  at  the  time 
when  all  men  handled  English  prose  with  freedom  and 
strength  unparalleled,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  real 
cadences  and  the  wealth  of  imagery  which  are  the 
glory  of  our  Authorized  Version."  Danett,  besides  con- 
tinuing, as  we  have  said,  the  history  to  the  death  of 
Henry  II.,  supplies  the  omissions  of  his  original,  adding 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  what  he  calls  "A  Supply 
of  the  Historic  of  Philip  de  Coramines.  From  the  death 
of  King  Lewis  the  XI.  till  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of 
Naples,  to  wit  from  1483  till  1493,  of  all  the  which  time 
Commincs  writeth  nothing."  To  commend  to  the 
historian  or  the  scholar  the  great  work  of  Comines  is  a 
mere  impertinence.  It  is  other  with  the  translation, 
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which  is  one  of  the  most  beguiling  worka  we  know.  The 
most  exacting  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  critic  would 
scarcely  demand  that  a  reprint  of  a  translation  must  be 
read  through  from  beginning  to  end.  That  task  has, 
however,  through  pure  delight  in  the  occupation,  been 
more  than  half  accomplished,  and  the  completion  is,  it 
id  hoped,  only  deferred.  Lovers  of  Scott  will  find  con- 
tinuous  delight  in  tracing  the  use  to  which,  in  his 
'Quentin  Durward,'  one  of  the  noblest  of  fictions,  the 
great  novelist  has  put  Comines.  This,  of  course,  is  well 
known.  In  '  Anne  of  Geierstein  '  he  is  only  less  indebted. 
We  wonder  whether  Scott  ever  came  upon  this  transla- 
tion. We  fancy  not,  for  had  he  done  so  he  could 
scarcely  have  refrained  from  attesting  his  admiration 
and  delight. 

Livei  of  Twelve  Bad  Women.   Edited  by  Arthur  Vincent. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

THIS  work  owes  avowedly  its  inception  to  Mr.  Seccombe's 
'  Lives  of  Twelve  Bad  Men.'  There  is  no  need  why  the 
series  should  end  here,  since,  though  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  be  edified  by  the  lives  of  twelve  bad  boys  or 
girl?,  we  might  certainly  have  twelve  bad  kings  or  more, 
if  further  volumes  were  requisite,  and  twelve  bad  queens, 
to  eay  nothing  of  bad  statesmen  and  others.  Still,  we 
are  content  that  the  idea  shall  not  be  worn  threadbare. 
Very  different  in  degrees  of  badness  are  the  women,  and 
in  some  cases  we  should  be  disposed  to  hold  that  the  men 
with  whom  they  were  associated  were  worse  than  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  the  mistresses  of  royalty,  who 
contribute  their  quota,  mercenarinees  appears  to  be  the 
ruling  passion ;  and  when  a  Charles  II.  or  a  Duke  of  York 
refused  to  minister  to  the  greed  of  a  Barbara  Villiers  or 
a  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  the  nation  had,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  furnish  her  requirements.  Alice  Arden,  the 
wife  of  Arden  of  Feveraham,  was  a  murderess  of  the 
worst  type,  and  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  of  course,  a 
monstrous  product  of  disease  and  cruelty.  Not  much 
better  than  the  former  is  the  notorious  Countess  of 
Somerset.  By  the  side  of  theee  Mary  Frith,  known  as 
Moll  Cutpurse,  and  Teresia  Constantia  Phillips  seem  but 
tiroes  in  crime.  The  Duchess  of  Kingston,  even,  though 
her  biographer  holds  her  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Foote,  could  plead  that  she  was  first  attacked,  and  may 
be  held  to  have  freed  London  from  a  bully.  The  gallery 
also  includes  Elizabeth  Canning— whose  iniquity,  though 
presumable,  is  not  positively  established  —  and  Mary 
Bateman,  who,  though  a  criminal,  is  scarcely  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  crime.  These  lives  may  be  read  with 
amusement  and  interest  by  those  who  have  nothing 
better  to  read.  Moat  of  them  are  accompanied  by  por- 
traits or  other  illustration?.  They  are  by  various  hands, 
Mr.  Arthur  Vincent,  the  editor,  being  responsible  for 
Alice  Ferrers,  favourite  of  King  Edward  ill. 

THE  Fortnightly  opens  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  upon  the  subject  of  Pascal,  first  delivered,  in 
May,  before  the  West  London  Ethical  Society.  It  is, 
there  is  little  need  to  say,  closely  reasoned ;  but  the 
iubjec^,  though  not,  perhaps,  inherently  controversial, 
since  there  are  few  to  dispute  Pascal's  main  proposition, 
to  he  good  is  to  love  God,  has  at  least  some  controversial 
a-pecto.  M.  Augustine  Filon  continues  his  contributions 
on  '  The  Modern  French  Drama.'  These  are  lucid  in 
view  and  accurate  in  fact,  and  so  stand  in  striking  con- 
tract to  his  lately  published  work  on  the  English  stage, 
which  imperfect  information  and,  it  may  be  added,  im- 
perfect insight  deprive  of  all  serious  value.  Under 
the  heading  'A  Woman  Poet,'  Mrs.  Warne  Cornish 
writes  on  Madame  Valmore,  poet  and  actress,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  inspired,  as  she  was  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  of  French  female  singers.  A  very  pleasing 
idea  of  lur  is  conveyed,  and  tho  extraUs  from  her  corre- 


spondence have  great  interest.  Some  curious  mistakes 
mar,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader.  Some  of  these  seem  serious.  Thus,  when  Victor 
Hugo  speaks  of  Auguste  Vacquin  [*tc]  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  he  meant  to  indicate  Auguste  Vacquerie. 
M.  Paul  Bourget's  '  Lecture  at  Oxford,'  delivered  before 
the  Taylorian  Institute,  deals  principally  with  Gustave 
Flaubert,  of  whose  sufferings  it  gives  a  saddening 
account.  What  is  said  concerning  Flaubert's  thorough- 
ness in  carrying  out  his  artistic  convictions  is  well  worth 
study. — Mr.  James  Payn  writes  brightly,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  *  On  Conversation,'  which,  one  is  told — 
though  one  is  not  compelled  to  believe  it— is  a  lost  art. 
It — the  art  of  conversation — "hag  suffered  in  England 
from  the  example  of  its  most  famous  professor";  by 
which  is  meant,  we  suppose,  Samuel  Johnson.  Johnson's 
mistake  of  confounding  conversation  with  "  monologue  " 
has  been  shared  by  many  brilliant  conversationalists 
since,  including  Coleridge,  and  by  many  reputed  con- 
versationalists who  are  not  brilliant.  One  decision  of 
Mr.  Payn's  we  will  quote — that  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  "  rather  talk  with  a  strange  doctor  than  a  stranger 
of  any  other  profession."  A  curious  paper  is  that  of 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  on  '  Genius  and  Stature.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  conclusions  of  thi?,  mediocrity  in  size  is  as 
fatal  to  distinction  as  is  mediocrity  in  poetical  gifts.  The 
greatest  of  men  are  either  tall  or  short.  Peter  the 
Great  was  6  ft.  8£  in..  Napoleon  5ft.  If  in.,  Blake  barely 
5  ft.,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  even  less.  In  our  own 
commonplace  book  we  find  a  Latin  phrase — whence 
derived  we  know  not— that  to  some  extent  bears  out 
Mr.  Ellis'*  statement.  It  is  as  follow?,  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  perhaps  know  its  source  :  "  Vir  longua  raro 
sapiens  ted  sapiens  sapientissimus."  It  is  borne  out  in 
the  cases  of  Raleigh,  Scott,  Shelley,  Darwin,  and  many 
others.  Washington  was  6  ft.  3  in.,  Thackeray,  6  ft.  4  in. 
Prof.  Courthope,  continuing  his  Oxford  lecture?,  writes 
on  '  Poetical  Decadence.'  Lady  Priestley  contributes  a 
paper  on  '  The  French  and  English  Treatment  of  Re- 
search,' Needless  to  say  that  the  perusal  is  not  wholly 
consoling.  Thomas  Day,  concerning  whom  Col.  Lock- 
wood  writes,  is  the  author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton.- 
A  curious  and  an  edifying  paper  is  that  of  Mr.  Cham' 
berlin  on  '  The  Growth  of  Caste  in  the  United  States.' 
—A  strange,  but  striking,  coloured  portrait  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  by  Mr.  W.  N.  P.  Nicholson,  forms  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  New  Review.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  gives 
one  of  his  stirring  literary  pictures,  dealing  this  time  with 
'Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,'  of  Cromarty,  the  translator  of 
Rabelais,  described  by  his  latest,  perhaps — we  know  not — 
his  only  biographer,  as  "  the  most  fantastical  of  Scots- 
men." Sufficiently  adverse  were  the  destinies  of  this 
strange  being,  and  manifold  were  his  experiences.  If, 
as  seems  possible,  these  things  all  prepared  the  way  for 
Urquhart's  superb  translation,  none  of  them  could  be 
spared.  Very  interesting  proof  is  afforded  how  Urquhart 
outdoes  even  Rabelais  in  extravagance,  "thereby,"  >ays 
Mr.  Whibley,  "achieving  what  might  have  seemed  a 
plain  impossibility."  Great  credit  is,  however,  afforded 
to  Randle  Cotgrave,  without  whose  wonderful  'Dic- 
tionarie  of  the  French  and  English  Tongues'  Urquhart 'a 
feat  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  Another  Eng- 
lish eccentric,  concerning  whom  little  is  known,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given,  is  4  Richard  Verstegan  (alias 
Rowly),'  of  the  'Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence.' 

It  is  news  to  us — as  it  will  be,  we  fancy,  to  many  others 

to  hear  from  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  of  Verstegan 
as  a  poet,  and  not  a  very  small  poet  "at  that."  'A 
Dialogue,'  by  M.  Cb.  Bastide,  is  between  Kenan  and  the 
Due  d'Aumale  in  the  Elysian  Fields.— Under  the  heading 
4  Old  English  Masters'  Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  gwe,  in 
the  Century,  an  account,  accompanied  by  some  admirable 
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criticism,  of  William  Hogarth.  Under  the  coarse  mask  of 
the  satirist  wa*,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  holds, "  a  feeling  as  refined 
as  any  known  to  English  painting,"  Well  executed 
engravings  of  Garrick  and  hia  wife,  a  detail  from  '  Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode,'  and  a  portrait  of  Hogarth  by  himself 
illustrate  a  capital  article.  '  Play  in  London  '  describes 
festivities  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibition.  General  Porter's 
'  Campaigning  with  Grant '  is  continued,  and  has  a 
striking  picture  of  '  Winter  Quarters.'  '  Sports  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century '  has  a  decidedly  antiquarian  flavour. 
•  After  Big  Game  in  Africa  and  India '  is,  to  ourselves, 
repulsive  to  the  last  degree.  *  The  Churches  of  Poitiers 
and  Caen,'  rather  curiously  associated  as  it  eeernp, 
revives  pleasantly,  with  pen  and  pencil,  memories  of  two 
enchanting  spots.  The  illustrations  are  quite  admirable. 
— '  Pelagia  impersonating  Aphrodite  in  the  Amphi- 
theatie,'  by  M.  A.  Castaigne,  illustrating  Kingsley's 
novel  of  '  Hypatia,'  forms  a  beautiful  frontispiece  to 
Scnbner's.  Continuing  a  series  of  papers  descriptive  of 
American  university  life  comes  '  Undergraduate  Life  at 
Yale,'  the  letterpress  and  the  numerous  illustrations  being 
equally  excellent.  To  Englishmen  unacquainted  with 
New  York  in  recent  days  the  pictures  of  '  The  Modern 
Business  Building'  will  teem  sufficiently  startling.  Lord 
Dufferin  gives  an  important  life  of  John  Cabot,  illus- 
trated from  original  documents,  &c.  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
writes  on  William  Morris,  giving  illustrations  of  his 
decorative  work.  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson  gives  pictures  of 
1  London  People.  "  Cavendish  "  writes  on  '  Whist  Pads,' 
which  would  be  more  important  were  not  whist  swallowed 
up  in  bridge. — The  frontispiece  to  the  Pall  Mall  con- 
sists of  an  engraving  of  Westall's  '  The  Queen  at  the  Age 
of  Seven.'  A  delightful  account  of  Audley  End,  by  Miss 
E.  Savile,  is  no  less  delightfully  illustrated.  '  Then  and 
Now  '  exhibits  the  change  that  has  been  made  in 
innumerable  things  during  the  Victorian  reign.  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  '  Lee  of  Virginia,'  of  which  the  first  part  ap- 
pears, gives  some  very  satisfactory  pictures  of  the  Con- 
federate commander.  '  The  Victorian  Stage '  begins 
with  Maoready  and  ends  with  Miss  Dorothea  Baird  as 
Trilby.  There  is  in  the  magazine  much  admirable 
pictorial  work,  with  which  we  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned.— In  Temple  Bar  are  some  bright  papers.  One 
on  'Some  Aspects  of  the  Greater  Dumas'  is  good,  but 
has  a  needlessly  aggressive  title.  'Some  Old  Novels' 
deals  wholly  with  works  by  women  —  Miss  Burney, 
Mrs.  Radclyffe,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  &c.  •  Pleasures  of  the 
Past'  describes  olden  places  of  London  resort. —  In 
Macmitlan's  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynne,  under  'The  Lesser 
Elizabethan  Lyrists,'  does  justice  to  the  services  rendered 
to  our  knowledge  of  lyrics  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen.  We 
wonder  whether  the  term  "lesser"  is  justly  applied  to 
Sidney  and  others;  but  let  that  pas".  Prof.  Morris  has 
a  valuable  paper  on  'The  Problem  of  the  Kangaroo.' 
The  problem  is  philological.  Mr.  Cornish  writes  an 
attractive  account  of  '  The  Zoological  Gardens  at  Amster- 
dam.'—Mr.  Alfred  F.  Robbins  gives,  in  the  Gentleman's, 
a  very  readable  and  excellent  paper  on  '  Some  Famous 
Maiden  Speeches.'  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  describes  '  The 
Strange  History  of  "King  Richard  the  Second." ' — Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth  sends  to  the  Cornhill  a  brilliant  study  of 
'  Marston  Moor.'  '  Recollections  of  Sir  Charles  Murray ' 
ate  agreeably  continued.  Papers  likely  to  interest  our 
readers  are  those  on  '  Tiers  Ploughman  '  and  on  *  Legal 
Proceedings  against  Animals.'  'Pages  from  a  Private 
Diary'  are  continued.— Mr.  Austin  Dobson  contributes 
to  Longm,o.iCs  'An  English  Engraver  in  Paris,'  and  Mrs. 
Reeves  writes  on.  the  k  Due  d'Aumale.' — A  double  number 
of  the  English  Illustrated  is  occupied  wholly  with  the 
Queen's  reign,  of  which  it  forms  a  wonderful  souvenir, 
one  of  the  best  obtainable.  Its  letterpress  and  illustra- 
tions tire  alike  exemplary. 


CASSBLL'S  Gazetteer,  Part  XLVI.,  carries  the  alphabet 
to  Rousham.  It  has  descriptions  with  illustrations  of 
the  two  Richmond*  in  Surrey  and  Yorkshire,  of  Ripon 
Cathedral,  Rochester  Castle,  ROBS  Castle,  Roslin  Chapel, 
Romsey  Abbey,  and  Rothesay. 

THE  Swedenborg  Society  has  favoured  us  with  a 
Billiographical  Index  to  the  published  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  original  and  translated. 


'THE  LOGIA;  OR,  SAYINGS  OP  CHRIS?,'  discovered  by 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  of  Oxford,  which 
Mr.  Henry  Frowde  (Oxford  University  Press)  is  about  to 
publish  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  are  contained 
on  one  piece  of  papyrus  5&  in.  by  3£  in.,  a  well-preserved 
leaf  of  a  book.  While  the  collection  of  sayings  may 
have  been  made  even  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  the  writing  itself  (very  clear  uncial?) 
may  be  said,  with  tolerable  certainty,  to  be  not  later 
than  the  third  century,  or  at  least  100  years  older  than 
any  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  The  'Logia'  are  detached 
saying,  without  context,  emphatic  and  precise  in  cha- 
racter. Each  verse  begins  with  the  words  "Jesus 
saith."  Some  are  unlike  those  in  the  Gospels,  others  have 
their  parallel  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  phraseology 
differs.  Compared  wilh  the  sayings  recorded  by  the 
Synoptic  Evangelists  these  sayings  are  most  like  those 
handed  down  by  St.  Luke.  These  are  certainly  not  part 
of  those  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  behind  St. 
Matthew,  but  of  probably  an  early  collection,  similar  in 
character  to  that  which  the  Evangelist  is  believed  to 
have  made. 

WE  hear  with  much  regret  of  the  death  of  Frank 
Chance,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  of  Burleigh  House,  Sydenham 
Hill,  one  of  our  most  constant  and  respected  contributors. 
Dr.  Chance  died  on  the  1st  inst.,  of  peritonitis,  at  the 
house  of  his  daughter.  15,  Rue  Gubernatis,  Nice,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one.  We  are  without  biographical  par- 
ticulars, which  some  of  our  contributor  may  haply  be 
able  to  supply.  We  first  trace  the  name  of  Dr.  Chance 
in  our  Indexes  near  the  close  of  the  Second  Seriep, 
Since  that  period  he  has  been  a  very  frequent  corre- 
spondent, chiefly  on  philological  subjects. 


gtotiria  to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

BRITISH  (8th  S.  xi.  3,<)2,  170).— MR.  RALPH  THOMAS 
has  sent  a  reply  to  MK.  BLACK,  stating  that  his  meaning 
has  been  misinterpreted.  The  Editor  holds  that  as 
much  space  aa  can  be  spared  has  been  devoted  to  the 
discussion. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  aLd 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  mate  no  exception. 


8th  s.  XII,  JULY  17, '07. J 
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ESCALLOP-SHELL. 
(See  8«h  8.  xi,  241.) 

The  following  mentions  of  the  escallop  may  be 
sufficiently  curious  to  add  to  those  already  printed 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  There  being  observable  some  little 
confusion  between  the  escallop  and  the  cockle  in 
gome  writers,  it  may  be  worth  noticing  the 
scientific  designation  as  given  by  Chambers 
('  Encyclopaedia,'  1865,  vol.  vii.  p.  348)  with  a 
cut  :  — 

44  Pecten,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  com- 
monly referred  to  the  same  family  with  the  oyster." 

"  Pecten  Jacobaeu?,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
the  scallop-shell  which  pilgrims  were  accustomed  to 
wear  in  front  of  their  hats,  in  token  of  their  having 
visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compoatella.  It  attains 
a  size  of  about  four  inches  long  and  five  inches  broad." 
This  similarity  of  the  oyster  to  the  scallop,  and 
their  being  of  the  same  family,  may  explain  our 
insular  oyster  grottoes.  It  seems  they  are  made 
on  St.  James's  Day;  so  the  oyster  may  simply  be 
a  substitute  for  the  less  common  scallop,  and  the 
grotto  be  a  medieval  method  of  honouring  St. 
James,  who  had  been  a  Qsherman  on  Lake  Tiberias 
(Matthew  iv.  21),  where  scallops  are  still  found. 
Wright  ('  Palmyra  and  Zenobia,'  1895,  p.  265) 
gives  an  interesting  instance  of  a  clearly  symbolic 
scallop,  accompanied  by  a  drawing: — 

"We  entered  tbe  city  Muameih  [in  Bashan],  the 
ancient  Phoena.  The  most  conspicuous  ruin  was  a 


temple  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  most 
striking  object  in  the  temple  wag  an  enormous  scallop, 
shell  in  the  semicircu'ar  recess  in  the  back  side,  oppo- 
site the  d  or From  an  inscription  we  got  the  date  of 

the   building,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 

A.D." 

Having  found  the  scallop  on  the  shores  of 
Tiberias,  and  as  a  religious  symbol  in  Dan, 
Baahan,  and  Bethlehem,  and  represented  as  u>ed 
in  the  sacred  baptism  in  Jordan,  it  is  curious  to 
notice,  in  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  scallop 
with  Palestine,  that  Parkhurst  ('  Lexicon,'  1823, 
p.  526)  renders  tzehphdh  (2  Chronicles  iii.  15)  by 
shell,  it  being  the  word  translated  "  chapiters  "  in 
the  A.V.  If  the  capitals  of  the  magnificent  temple 
built  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem  were  adorned  at 
the  corners  with  scallops,  this  may  have  originated 
their  symbolic  sacred  use  in  the  East  and  after* 
wards  in  the  West  from  that  time,  B.C.  1000. 

I  have  not  noticed  an  earlier  reference  in  Eng- 
lish literature  than  that  of  '  Piers  Ploughman ' 
(temp.  Richard  II.),  as  referred  to  in  *  Notes  on 
Pilgrims'  Signs '  (Archceologia,  xxxviii.  131) : — 

In  the  vision  of   Piers    Ploughman   a  pilgrim   ig 
introduced  on  whose  cloak  were  signs  of  Sinai  in  proof 
that  he  had  visited  that  locality  :— 
Signes  of  Synay 
And  shelles  of  Qalice 
And  many  a  crouche  on  his  cloke. 
Not  le-s  conclusive  also  is  the  testimony  of  Erasmus  in 
colloquy   '  Peregrinatio  Religionis    erga '   when   Mene- 
demus  asks  Ogygius,  '  What  kind  of  attire  is  this  that 
thou  wearest]    Thou  art  bedizened  with    semicircular 
shells,  art  full  of  images.'    The  reply  i?,  '  I  visited  St. 
James  of  Compostella,  and  as  I  came  back  I  visited  the 
Virgin  beyond  the  tea,  who  U  very  famous  among  the 
English.' " 

In  the  cloister  of  S.  Lanfranco,  Pavia  (fifteenth 
century),  is  a  large  scallop  within  a  wreath,  in  the 
spandril  of  an  arch.     In  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  on 
the    splendid    monument    of    Carlo    Marsuppini 
fifteenth  century),  is  sculptured  in  white  marble 
a  large  scallop,  on  the  centre  of  the  sarcophagus. 
)n  the  singing  gallery  of  the  Duomo,  Florence 
1466),  are  sculptured  thirty  scallops,  in  a  row,  in 
ront.     In  the  marble  tabernacle  in  Santa  Croce, 
Florence  (1480),  are  two  niches  having  scallops  in 
he  roof?.     In  the  design  for  the  splendid  monu- 
ment to  Pope  Julius  II.,  by  Michael  Angelo,  for 
St.  Peter's  (1513),  are  two  niches  in  front,  holding 
ngels,  and  having  scallops  in  their  roofs.    See  this 
rawing,  and  casts  of  the  last  four  in  the  South 
[ensington   Museum,  and  also  of  the  next  two. 
At  Lubeck  is  a  large  monument  to  the  Wigere- 
nick   family,  1518,  having  a  central  niche  with  a 
scallop  roof.     A  scallop  is  in  the  roof  of  a  niche 
in  the  pulpit  staircase  of  Siena  Duomo,   dated 
1543. 

An  interesting  article  on  *  Pilgrimages  in  the 
Middle  Ages'  (Penny  Magazine^  1836,  p.  228) 
contains  this  passage  : — 

"The  scallop-shells  which  the  pilgrims  wore  in  the 
front  of  their  bata  were  properly  speaking  peculiar  to 
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the  Compostella  pilgrimage.  Fuller,  therefore  IB  not 
correct  in  assigning  the  use  of  this  shell  to  pilgrims 
generally  on  the  ground  that  'it  was  oft  cup  and  dish 
to  them  in  Palestine.'  Southey's  notes  to  the  «  PUff*™ 


. 

to  Compostella  '  contain  an  old  monkish  legend  which 
gives  the  oiigin  of  scallop-shells  being  worn  by  the 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  Spanish  saint.      Popes 
Alexander  III.  (1159),  Gregory  IX.  (1227)  and  Clement 
X.  (1670)  granted  a  faculty  to  the  Archbishops  of  Com- 
postella, that  they  might  excommunicate  those  who  sold 
these  shells  anywhere  except  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  and 
in  these  documents  the    reason  assigned   is  that  the 
scallop-shell  is  the  badge  of  the  Apostle  Santiago.    In 
the  church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome  there  is  a  picture 
of  Sant-Iago,  apparently  more  than  500  years  old,  which 
is  decorated  with  scallop-shells  ......  The  cut  represents 

one  of  these  shells  on  which  St.  Joseph,  with  a  staff  of 
palm  in  his  hand  and  carrying  the  Infant  Jesus,  has 
been  worked  in  bas-relief." 

It  does  not  appear  certain  that  worthy  and 
learned  old  Fuller  is  incorrect  here.  Chambers, 
under  "  Pilgrim  "  ('  Eo  cyclopaedia,'  vii.  538),  eeems 
to  support  him,  for  speaking  of  pilgrims  generally 
it  remarks  :— 

"  The  costume  consisted  of  a  black  or  grey  gabardine, 
girt  with  a  cincture,  from  which  a  shell  and  scrip  were 
suspended,  a  broad  hat,  ornamented  with  scallop-shell?, 
and  a  long  staff." 

The  connexion  of  the  scallop  with  the  sea,  and 
Derneter  with  Sicily,  may  perhaps  partly  account 
for  Palermo  being  "  The  Golden  Shell  "  (Forbes, 
'  Campaign  of  Garibaldi,'  p.  43).  For  it  was  in 
Trinacria  that  the  interview  between  Baubo  and 
Ceres  took  place,  as  Ovid  mentions  in  his  '  Meta- 
morphoses '  (by  Howard,  1807,  bk.  v.  fab.  vii. 
p.  191)  :- 

An  ancient  dame  thence  stepp'd  —  the  goddess  saw, 
And  brought  her  (who  for  water  simply  crav'd) 
A  pleasing  draught  where  roasted  grain  had  boil'd. 
But  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  gives  a  commoner 
reason,  which  hardly  seems  sufficiently  definite 
('  Private  Diary,'  1862,  vol.  iii.  p.  287)  :— 

"  Near  Palermo,  in  the  valley  called  II  Concho  d'Oro, 
or  the  Qolden  Shell,  and  so  denominated  from  its  beauty, 
is  now  to  be  eeen  a  mansion  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
called  '  The  Zitza.'  " 
But  cf.  note  by  Gray,  8th  S.  xi.  242. 

Perhaps  the  latest  example  of  the  scallop  in  Eng- 
lish sculpture  is  that  which  adorns  the  roof  of  the 
stone  niche  in  which  is  placed  the  marble  statue 
of  Cardinal  Newman  at  Brompton.  A.  B.  G. 
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Vol.  XLIX, 
Pp.   15-17.  H.   C.   Robinson.     Geo.    Pryme's 

'  Autob.  Recollections,'  1870. 


P.  25  b.  For  "  Ha  wick"  read  Bewick. 
P.  25  b.  John  Robinson  preached  a  Sermon  for 
Jharity  Schools,  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  20  May,  1714, 
n  St.   Matt.    xix.  14,   8vo.  Lond.,  1714.     See 
Thoresby's  '  Diary,'  i. 

P.  30-33.  Mary  Robinson.  Mathias, '  Pursuits 
of  Literature ';  Gifford, '  Baviad.' 

P.  33  a.  For  "  Wolcott "  read  Wolcot. 

P.  34  b.  For  "  Dalbran,"  "  Fellcroft,"  "  sub- 
dean,"  read  Walbran,  Fallcroft,  subdeacon. 

P.  39  a.  For  "  Elton  "  read  Etton. 

P.  45.  Tancred  Robinson  was  a  friend  of  W. 
Derham,  'Physico-Theol.,'  1723,  p.  58. 

P.  52.  Tho.  Robinson  was  a  friend  of  K.  White 
Southey's  ed.,  i.  41)  ;  Roberts's  '  Life  of  Hannah 
More/  ii.  285,  iii.  74  ;  'Lives'  of  Rowland  Hill, 
Tho.  Jonep,  Pratt,  Simeon,  Thomason,  Venn ; 
Newton's  ' Letters  to  Clunie';  Overton'a  'True 
Churchmen';  'Eclectic  Notes.'  His  'Scripture 
haracters'  was  reprinted  by  Pickering,  4  vols., 
1837;  and  his  'Christian  System  Unfolded'  was 
reprinted  in  1830. 

P.  56  b.  There  are  inscriptions  to  the  Robin- 
sons and  Montagus  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  Yks. 
Co.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1891,  p.  249. 

P.  60  a.  For  "Language,"  "  D.  Sinker,"  read 
Languages,  R.  Sinker.  The  long  preface  by  "  Job. 
Robotham "  appears  in  the  English  version  of 
Comenius's  '  Janua,'  from  1640.  Cradock's  book 
is  1651,  not  "  1751,"  see  '  D.  N.  B.,'  xii.  438  a. 

P.  63  b,  line  13.  For  "  under  "  read  into. 

P.  92  b.  For  "  Stamford  "  read  Stanford. 

P.  121  b.  For  "Prosse"  read  Prosser. 

P.  133  a.  John  Rogers  preached  a  University 
Sermon  at  S.  Mary's,  9  July,  1721,  on  1  Cor. 
xi.  19,  8vo.  Oxf.,  1721. 

P.  137  a.  For  "  Londini "  read  Londinium. 

P.  142  a.  S.  Rogers.  Illust.  Lond.  News, 
22  Dec.,  1855,  5  Jan.,  1856. 

P.  145  b.  The  "prolonged  tour"  could  only 
have  been  from  June  to  October. 

P.  152  a.  For  "  Belfrey?,  Yorkshire,"  read  the 
Belfrey  church,  York. 

P.  175.  Romaine.  See  the  '  Lives '  of  Hervey, 
Rowland  Hill,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Tho.  Jones, 
C.  Neale,  Pratt,  Venn,  S.  Walker,  C.  Winter, 
Daniel  Wilson  ;  '  Life  and  Works  of  Toplady '; 
Newton's  'Letters  to  Clunie';  Gorton's  'True 
Churchmen.' 

P.  204.  Sir  G.  Rooke.  See  English  Historical 
Review,  Jan.,  1892,  pp.  111-114. 

P.  221,  bis.  For  "  Haworth"  read  Naworth. 

P.  251.  Alex.  Ross.  See  Bp.  Wilkins,  'New 
World,'  1684,  part  ii.  pref.  and  passim  ;  Addisoo, 
'  Works,'  1726,  i.  236. 

P.  252  a.  For  "  Hobbs,"  «  Hervey,"  "  Raleigh," 
read  Hobbes,  Harvey,  Ralegh. 

P.  266  a.  Whitgift  is  not  "  near  Beverley." 

P.  279  a.  Tho.  Ross.  See  Roscommon's '  Poems/ 
1707,  31  ;  Rochester  '  Poems,'  1707,  122. 
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Pp.  300-1.  Sir  John  Rotherham's  name  appears 
frequently  as  Rotheram. 

P.  332  b.  For  "  Tangiers  "  read  Tangier,  as  on 
pp.  400,  414,  482. 

P.  335.  A.  B.  Rowan  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  *  N.  &  Q.';  see  2ud  S.  ix.  455. 

P.  342  b.  N.  Rowe.  See  Curll's  c  Miscellanea,' 
1727,  i.  79,  132. 

P.  347  b.  For  "  Hawker  "  read  Hawsker. 

P.  350.  D.  Rowlands.  See  « Life  of  T.  Jones,' 
1851,  p.  7;  Ryle, '  Christian  Leaders.' 

P.  371  a,  line  11.  For  "Rede  me  not"  read 
Eede  me  and  be  not  wroth. 

P.  376.  Royston.  See  Bp.  Patrick's  '  Autob.,' 
pp.  60,  82. 

P.  383.  Edward  Rndge,  alderman  and  merchant 
of  London,  bought  the  estate  at  E \resham  in  1664. 
May's  'Hist,  of  Evesbam,'  1845,  151,  287,  &c.  ; 
'  Visitation  of  London,'  1633-5,  Harl.  Soc,,  ii. 

P.  404.  Bp.  Rundle  was  a  friend  of  Thomson  the 
poet,  see  '  Life '  prefixed  to  his  *  Poems,'  1768. 

P.  423.  Wm.  Rushworth.  See  Tillotson's 
1  Works,'  ed.  8,  1720,  preface. 

P.  424.  Alex.  Russel.  See  Illust.  Land.  News, 
10  March,  1860,  p.  241. 

P.  426  b.  For  "  Quakeristica  "  read  Quakeriana. 

Pp.  440,  488-9.  The  statements  about  the 
Russells  of  Birmingham  do  not  agree. 

P.  457  b.  "  To  summarily  dismiss  "  ? 

P.  465.  J.  F.  Russell  communicated  reminis- 
cences to  « N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  xi.  465-6  ;  6th  S.  i.  92. 

P.  473  b.  "  P.  P."  does  not  mean  <(the  clerk  of 
the  parish." 

P.  485  a.  S.  Johnson  dedicated  bis  '  Remarks 
upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  Book,'  written  1683,  printed 
1689,  to  "  Wriothesly  Lord  Russel,"  a.  v. 

W.  0.  B. 

NENNIOS'S  KNOWLEDGE  OP  OLD  ENGLISH. 
—In  the  Barley  MS.  of  the  '  Historia  Brittonum  ' 
(No.  3859,  eleventh  century)  we  may  read  (cap. 
Ixiii.,  ed.  Mommsen,  p.  206,  11.  30-35)  :  — 

"  Banded  filia  illius  [sc.  Edguini]  duodeoimo  die  poet 
pentecosten  baptismum  accopit  cum  uniuereis  hominibua 
suis  de  uiris  et  inulieribus  cum  ea.  Eadguin  [MS.  has 
•gum]  uero  in  sequent!  pascha  baptismum  suscepit  et 
duodecim  millia  hominum  baptizati  sunt  cum  eo." 

These  lines  present  a  strange  travesty  of  statements 
made  in  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle '  respecting  the  same 
events.  In  the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  chronicle, 
which  is  the  second  of  the  two  texts  revised  by 
Mr.  Plummer,  we  find  (p.  25)  :— 

"A.D.  626—  Paulinus  gefullade  hia  [«?.  Eadwinea 
dohkr  on  Pentecosten  twelfa  sum  and  te  cining  binnan 
.  xii  .  nionaS  wee*  gefullod  on  Eaatru?^  mid  ealluw  his 

duffle A  D.  627.— Her  wee  Eadwiae  cyning  gefullod 

fraw  Pauline." 

It  is  not  clear  how  "on  Pentecosten  twelfa  sura  " 
(  =  at  P.,  along  with  twelve  others)  could  have 
been  misinterpreted  by  "duodecimo  die  post 
P.";  but  the  *  in  "binnan  .  xii  .  mona* " 


(  —  within  twelve  months)  has  certainly  been  re- 
garded as  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  \>faend,  and 
"  xii  monatS  "  has  been  rendered  as  though  it  were 
the  equivalent  of  a  supposititious  xii.  manna  b., 
that  is,  "  duodecim  millia  homieum." 

The  Peterborough  copy  of  the  chronicle  (MS.  E, 
twelfth  century,  Bodl.,  Laud,  No.  636)  has  much 
in  common  with  the  Worcester  copy  (MS.  D, 
eleventh  century,  Cott.,  Tiber.  B.  iv.),  and  em- 
bodies a  considerable  number  of  Northumbrian 
annals,  some  of  which,  like  that  quoted  above,  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Peterborough  copy  alone, 
because  the  Worcester  copy  is  much  mutilated 
from  A.D.  261  to  A.D.  693.  A.  ANSCOMBE. 

28,  Carlingford  Road,  Tottenham. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ENGLISH. — Oa  8  March  the 
County  Council  for  Worcestershire  made  some 
"  byelaws."  *  One  of  these,  according  to  the  printed 
copy,  prohibits  the  committing  of  certain  offences 
"  within  view  or  hearing  of  any  street."  To  attri- 
bute "  hearing  "  to  a  street  is  a  piece  of  rhetorio 
that  one  does  not  expect  to  find  in  a  legal  docu- 
ment. W.  C.  B. 

SURVIVING  MEMBERS  OP  THE  FIRST  VICTORIAN 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. — By  way  of  supplement  to 
MR.  ROBBINS'S  list  of  surviving  pre- Victorian 
M.P.s  (8lb  S.  xi.  465)  may  be  given  the  survivors 
of  those  who  formed  the  first  House  of  Commons 
called  by  the  Queen  on  11  Sept.,  1837.  I  have 
appended  their  full  parliamentary  honours. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  (Viscount  Stormont), 
Aldborough  1830-1,  Norwich  1832-7,  Perthshire 
1837-40. 

The  Earl  of  Tanker ?ille  (Lord  Ossulston),  North 
Northumberland,  1832-59. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  Newark  1832-46,  Oxford 
University  1847-65,  South  Lancashire  1865-8, 
Greenwich  1868-80,  Midlothian  1880-96. 

Col.  William  Pinney,  Lyme  Regis  1832-42, 
East  Somerset  1847-52,  Lyme  Regis  1852-65. 

C.  P.  Villiers,  Wolverharopton  since  1835. 

J.  T.  Leader  (if  still  living),  Bridgwater  1835-7, 
Westminster  1837-47. 

Earl  FitzWilliam  (Viscount  Milton),  Malton, 
January  to  July,  1837,  1837-41,  and  1846-7,  co. 
Wicklow  1847-58. 

Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  West  Somerset  1837-47, 
North  Devon  1865-85,  Wellington  Division 
1885-6. 

MR.  ROBBINS  is  in  error  in  styling  this  last  a 
pre-Victorian  member.  He  did  not  enter  Parlia- 
ment before  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Queen. 

The  only  differences  between  the  foregoing  list 
and  that  of  pre-Victorian  M.P.s  are  the  omission 
of  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  neither  of  whom  sat  in 


[*  One  of  the  things  for  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  to  be  thanked  is  the  substitution  of  ly-law 
for  by.-ltw  in  the  regulations  of  open  spaces, 
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the  ParliameDtof  1837-41  (thouyh  both  were  again  I  then  handed  it  to  her.     Is  this  likely  to  be  a  fact? 
returned  at  a  later  stage),  and  the  addition  of  Sir  |  There  can   be  no  v*lue  DOW  in  such  a  certificate, 


T.  D.  Aclaud. 


W.  D.  PINK. 


'A  HKLP  TO  DISCOURSE.'     (See  8th  S.  xi.  300, 
t.v.   4  Alfred  John  King.')—  The  full  title  of  this 
book  is  :  "A  Helpe  to  Discourse  ;  or,  Miscellany 
of  Merriment,  consisting  of  Wittie  Questions  and 
Answers,  as  also  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Riddles,  and 
Jests,  with  the  Countryman's  Counsellor.    London 
......  Becket,    1619,    12mo."      At    least    fourteen 

editions  were  published  within  twenty  years,  several 
of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Another 
work  of  a  similar  character,  and  evidently  sug- 
gested  by  the  former,  is  entitled  :  "A  New  Help 
to  Discourse,  &c.  London,  1684."  The  latter  was 


except  the  3s.  7d.  it  co^ts  to  procure  another  c<»py ; 
but  formerly  it  was  not  so  easy.  I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  way  in  which  women  pre- 
serve the  certificate  given  them  on  their  marriage, 
as  if  it  was  the  only  one  obtainable.  ID  one  case 
a  certificate  was  produced  to  me,  for  use  in  court, 
where  the  woman  had  cut  out  the  description  of  her 
father  ("labourer"),  and  she  was  unable  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  thus  made  it  worthless.  She  was 
much  annoyed  at  its  having  to  be  seen  that  she 
was  of  such  humble  origin  !  RALPH  THOMAS. 


written  by  William  Winstanley,  and  passed  through 
several  editions,  the  fifth  having  been  published  in 


1702. 
Philadelphia. 


GASTON  DB  BKRNEVAL. 


"BELLY-  CAN.  "  —  In  the  South   Wales 
NeW8  recently  the  word  "belly-can,"  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  '  N.  E.  D.,'  appeared. 
word  and  the  article  which  it  represents  are 
the  creation  of  the  numerous  attempts  made  to 
evade  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act.     It  is  said 
that  the  vessel,  which  is  made  of  tin  in  the  shape 

11  HIGH  FIFESHIRE."  —  Carlyle  is  the  subject  of  of  a  crescent  or  semicircle,  was  invented  by 
Fraser's  '  Gallery  of  Literary  Characters/  No.  Dowlais  publican,  who  used  to  fill  it  with  beer 
xxxvii.  (Fraser's  Magazine,  vol.  vii.,  June,  1833).  and  carry  it  under  his  clothes,  and  thus  convey  it 
In  the  course  of  his  delineation  and  estimate  the  past  the  police  to  the  houses  of  his  customers, 
writer  says,  "He  is  an  honourable  and  worthy  man,  making  numerous  journeys  during  the  day.  This 
and  talks  the  most  unquestionable  High  Fifeshire."  went  on  for  a  long  time,  and  the  word  came  into 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Ecclefechan  pro-  very  general  use  ;  but  both  word  and  article  are 
vincialisms,  some  of  which  Oarlyle  retained  through  now  practically  unknown,  although  the  police 
life,  are  in  many  respects  as  like  High  Dutch  as  j  found  one  in  active  use  at  Abercynon  a  fortnight 
High  Fifeshire—  that  is,  if  High  Fifeshire  means 
the  Scottish  tongue  as  spoken  in  the  county  of 
Fife  in  the  nineteenth  century.  No  doubt  Car- 
lyle was  for  a  time  a  wrathful  assistant  teacher  in 
Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  but  his  brief  sojourn  there 
would  not  give  him  the  idioms  and  the  accent  of 
the  district.  Altogether,  "High  Fifeshire,"  on 
the  only  feasible  interpretation  the  phrase  will 


ago. 


D.  M.  R. 


bear,  is  wrong  in  point  of  fact,  while  as  a  jest  it  is 
tame  and  ineffectual.  THOMAS  BATNE. 

flelensburgb,  N.B. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGE.— 

Quippe  his  crescunt  patrimonla  fabria  : 
Sed  crescunt  quocunque  modo,  majors  quo  fiunt 
Incude  assidua  eemperque  ardente  camino. 

Juvenal,  'Sat.' xiv.  116. 
Your  tippanizing,  scant  o'  grace, 
Quoth  she,  gars  me  gang  duddy ; 
Our  nibour  Pate  sin  break  o'  day  'a 
Been  thumpin'  at  his  studdy. 

Allan  Ramsay,  '  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.' 


MR.  GRAY  AND  HIS  NEIGHBOURS.'— This  is 
the  title  of  a  clever  and  amusing  book,  dealing 
with  the  High  Church  revival,  and  containing 
also  a  pathetic  love  story,  published  in  1876.  The 
author's  nom  de  guerre  on  the  title-page  was 
"Peter  Pyper,  barrister-at-law."  I  have  won- 


Auchterarder. 


A.  G.  REID. 


dered  who  the  writer  might  be,  and  have  often 
been  asked  the  question,  and  once  was  accused  of 
writing  it  myself.  I  find,  however,  from  recent 
book  catalogues,  that  the  author  was  the  late  Rev. 
T.  W.  Mossman,  of  Great  Torrington,  near 
Wragby,  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Mossman  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  society  in  the  Church  of 
England  called  "  The  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion," 
and  just  before  his  death  became  a  Catholic. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

BARTON  ON  THE  HEATH.— This  village,  called 
Burton  Heath  in  the  Induction  to  'The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,'  is  the  subject  of  the  following  notice  : 

"Sale  of  a  Jacobean  Mansion.— At  the  Auction  Mart, 


"MARRIAGE  LlNES." — This  expression  popularly    yesterday  afternoon,  the  Barton   House  estate,  South 
means  the  marriage  certificate  I  believe  though  I    Warwickshire,  comprising  an  original  Jacobean  mansion, 

fc »* -6aA ;* »rn«  • "«?«"? « o«>« :'"«»•' i»  oSUsSR K£j;M£ino±K££rr 


it  among  a  number  of  other  "  lines 
Dr.  Brewer's  *  Phrase  and  Fable.'  I  have  been 
told  that  after  the  marriage  a  man  was  about  to 
take  the  certificate,  bat  the  clergyman  took  it  from 
him,  observing  that  it  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  he 


ury,  with  its  estate  of  about  750  acres,  was  sold 
for  27,000?.,  including  the  valuable  timber." — Times, 
10  June. 

The  purchaser  of  the  manor  of  Barton  in  the 
seventeenth   century  was,    not    Sir  James,  but 
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Walter  Overbury,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  poisoned  in  the 
Tower  in  1613.  There  appears  to  be  also  an  error 
In  the  year  of  sale,  as  Wm.  Bury  the  younger, 
E-q.,  levied  a  fine  of  the  manor  in  1621,  and  the 
Overburys  could  not  have  been  in  possession  before 
that  time.  It  may  be  added  that  it  was  in  this 
pariah  that  Edmond  Lambert,  the  uncle  of  Shake- 
speare, resided.  WM.  UNDERBILL. 

NEW  WORDS. — Mr.  Sclater  proposes  to  intro- 
duce three  new  terms  into  the  study  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals  :  "  Topopolitan," 
to  designate  natural  groups  of  limited  geographical 
range  (in  contradiction  to  "cosmopolitan"); 
"  Topomorpb,"  a  group  of  animals  limited  to  a 
particular  district  and  characteristic  of  it ;  "  Lipo- 
morph,"  a  group  which  characterizes  a  particular 
district  by  its  absence  from  it.  The  claims  of 
these  words  to  introduction  are  set  forth  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Geographical  Journal  (vol.  ix. 
p.  673).  KILLIGRBW. 

QUEEN  HENRIETTA  MARIA.— Bourdaloue,  the 
great  French  preacher,  bad  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
in  his  congregation  one  Whitsuntide,  and  addressed 
his  sermon  to  her,  beginning  "  Madame,"  and 
ending  with  a  fine  panegyric  upon  her,  which  is 
described  in  the  table  of  contents  as  "  compliment 
a  la  reine  d'Angleterre  "  ('  (Euvres  de  Bourdaloue/ 
Versailles,  1812,  x.  319,  320).  Neither  date  nor 
place  is  given.  W.  C.  B. 

WALTER  PATER'S  AUTOGRAPH. — In  answer  to 
a  request  that  he  would  write  a  favourite  sentiment 
from  his  own  writings  for  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, Mr.  Pater  wrote  the  following  : — "  '  And 
we  too  desire  not  a  fair  one,  but  the  fairest  of  all. 
Unless  we  find  him,  we  shall  think  we  have 
failed.'  The  words  are  from  Lucian.  See '  Mariu?,' 
p.  179,  first  edition."  The  date  is  28  Oct.,  1888. 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

"Or  ALL  LOVES." — Some  one  said  lately  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  that  this  was  a  pretty  expression.  I 
can  find  neither  who  it  was  nor  when  it  was, 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as  at  least 
half  the  articles  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  contain  matter  not 
hinted  at  in  the  heading.  At  any  rate,  some  con- 
tributor may  be  glad  to  have  an  early  example  of 
it  (Telemachus  is  speaking)  :— 

and  yet  the  periods 

Jf  these  designes,  lye  in  the  kneea  of  Gods. 
Of  all  Loues  then,  Eumaeup,  make  quicke  way 
To  wise  Penelope,  and  to  her  say, 
My  safe  returne  from  Pylos,  and  alone 
Return  thou  hither,  hauing  made  it  knowne. 

Chapman's  Homer's  '  OdysseB,'  1616,  p.  247. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

SIR  HENRY  BEDINGFIELD.—  In  the  'Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,'  vol.  iv.  p.  113,  Sir  Henry 


Bedingfield,  Queen  Elizabeth's  gaoler,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  "about  1509,"  the  writer — Mr. 
T.  A.  Archer — no  doubt  relying  on  the  Beding- 
field  pedigree  in  Blomefield's  *  Norfolk,'  vol.  vi. 
p.  179,  where  Sir  Henry  is  stated  to  have  been 
"  aged  forty-four,  anno  1553."  But  an  entry  by 
a  sixteenth  century  hand  in  the  calendar  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Missal  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(MS.  Harley  3866»  f.  7)  says  that  he  was  born  in 
1511,  about  8  Sept.:— 

"Natus  erat  Magister  Henrtcus  Bedyngffeld  filiua  et 
herea  Edmundi  et  Oracle  vxoris  sue  hoc  tempore  anni 
[.'C.  September]  circa  featum  Natiuitatis  sancte  Marie 
anno  domini  M'mo  quingenteeimo  vndecimo." 

This  calendar  contains  other  entries  relating  to 
the  Bedingfield  family,  in  various  hands  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  viz. : — 

1.  15   Mar.— "Memorandum    quod    15°    die   mensis 
Marcii  anno   Domini  1538  circa    ho  ram    nonam    ante 
meridiem  Obiit  Thomas  Bedyngfeld  miles/  Cuiua  anime 
propicietur  Deus,/  littera  Dominical  is  E." 

This  again  differs  from  Blomefield,  loc.  cit.,  where 
Sir  Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  buried  on 
13  March,  1538  (doubtless  meant  for  1539  accord- 
ing to  modern  reckoning). 

2.  19  Oct.—"  Obitua  Edmundi  Bedyngfeld  militis  qui 
obiit  in  anno  domini  M'°  CCCC°  nonogesimo  gexto  littera 
dominicalis  A." 

This  supplements  the  information  given  by  Blome- 
field, that  Sir  Edmund's  will  was  dated  12  Oct., 
1496,  and  proved  28  January  following.  But  the 
dominical  letter  given  is  not  that  of  1496,  but  of 
1497. 

3.  17    Nov.  — "  Profeacio    domine    m're    Bedyngfeld 
[]  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Edmund]  apud  Elyens'  anno 
domini  M'°  CCCC°  nonogesimo  nono. 

4. — At  the  foot  of  f.  8  (November). — "Anno  domini 
Millesimo  CCCC°  LXXX°.  XXVIII0  die  Nouembris 
Natus  est  Thomas  Btdvngfeld  filiua  et  heres  Edmundi 
Bedyngfeld  militia  valentiseimi.  Littera  dominicali  A." 

For  the  death  of  this  Thomas,  in  1539,  see  note  (1) 
above  ;  Blomefield  does  not  say  when  he  was  born. 

J.  A.  HERBERT. 

PRE -REFORMATION  USES. —Possibly  some  ac- 
count of  the  carvings  on  an  ancient  font  in  the 
parish  church  of  S.  Peter,  West  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
may  interest  your  readers,  as  illustrating  old 
English  uses,  and  especially  as  showing  the  mode 
in  which  baptism  was  administered,  and  the  age  at 
which  confirmation  was  received  in  this  country 
in  pre-Reformation  times. 

The  font  is  a  perpendicular  one,  raised  on  steps 
in  the  usual  way,  octagonal,  and  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  allow  of  the  immersion  of  an  infant ; 
its  sides  being  adorned  with  carvings  representing 
the  Seven  Sacraments  and  a  Trinita. 

Panel  on  the  east  side  :  Baptism. — Priest  in 
surplice  with  pendant  stole  in  the  act  of  immersing 
an  infant  head  foremost  in  an  octagonal  font, 
accompanied  by  a  cleric  in  surplice  with  an  open 
book,  and  two  other  figures— all  perfect. 
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First  panel  on  the  north  side  :  Confirmation. — 
Bishop  in  long  rochet,  or  alb,  and  mitre,  anointing 
with  his  right  hand  the  head  of  a  baby  in  long 
clothes  held  by  a  male  figure,  a  female  figure 
with  another  baby  also  in  long  clothes,  and 
ano  her  figure — some  parts  restored. 

Second  panel  :  Penanoe. — Priest  seated,  his 
head  being  covered  with  a  hood,  a  male  penitent 
kneeling,  a  female  figure,  and  another  figure- 
some  parts  restored. 

Third  panel :  Eucharist.— Priest  vested  in  plain 
ample  chasuble  elevating  the  Host,  altar  covered 
with  a  cloth,  whereon  is  a  chalice  partly  covered 
by  its  veil,  a  kneeling  figure,  and  another  figure— 
some  parts  restored. 

West  panel :  a  Trinitk. — A  crowned  seated  figure 
represents  the  Father,  who  holds  a  cross,  on  which  is 
a  figure  of  the  Redeemer)  and  over  which  was  a  dove 
as  symbolizing  the  Holy  Spirit— figures  very  much 
damaged. 

Next  panel  on  the  south  side  :  Orders. — Bishop 
fully  vested,  standing,  holding  a  pastoral  staff  in 
his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  on  his 
breast,  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  priest  vested,  and  two 
ministers  with  cloned  books— all  fairly  perfect. 

Second  panel:  Marriage.— Priest  vested  in 
surplice,  crossed  stole,  and  cope,  in  the  act  of 
joining  the  hands  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  a 
female  figure  and  two  male  figures— some  parts 
restored. 

Third  panel:  Extreme  Unction.— Sick  person 
lying  on  a  bed  covered  with  a  quilt,  priest  vested 
in  surplice,  with  pendant  stole,  minister  with  an 
open  book,  a  male  figure,  and  a  female  figure— all 
perfect.  J.  N.  W.  B.  ROBERTSON. 

104,  St.  George's  Avenue,  N. 

FICTION  ANTECEDENT  TO  FACT.— In  a  touching 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  Aden  it  is  told  how, 
on  22  June,  the  shipwrecked  passengers,  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  sang  "God  save  the  Queen." 
The  reader  of  Maupassant  may  be  interested  by 
referring  to  his  short  story  *  L'fipave,'  where  an 
Englishman  and  his  three  daughters,  alone  with 
a  Frenchman  on  a  vessel  about  to  break  up,  sing 
the  same  anthem.  Maupassant  says : — 

11  J'eus  d'abord  envie  de  rire ;  puis  je  fus  eaiai  pas  une 
6motion  puisaante  et  bizarre.  C'etait  quelque  chose 
de  einistre  et  de  superbe,  ce  chant  de  naufrages,  de 
condamnes,  quelque  chose  comme  une  priere,  et  ausai 
quelque  chose  de  plus  grand,  de  comparable  a  1'antique 
et  sublime  « Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  te  salutant.'  " 

On  first  reading  this  I  thought  it  grotesque  in 
extravagance.  By  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
I  could  not  re-read  it  without  emotion.  H.  T. 

HAMPTON  COURT  GUIDE-BOOKS.— I  wish  to 
some  extent  to  repeat  a  query,  I  asked  in  the  7tb 
S.  vi.  248,  why  the  guide-books  do  not  give  us 
more  information.  This  was  answered  in  an  airy 
manner  by  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL  at  p.  278,  first 


advising  me  to  buy  the  catalogues  (which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  a  circumstance  over  which  I  have  no 
control  has  prevented  me  from  doing),  and 
next  giving  me  a  "  slap  on  the  mouth " 
by  suggesting  that  I  should  have  exhausted  such 
sources  before  wasting  the  space  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
From  so  young  a  contributor  as  MR.  JULIAN 
MARSHALL  then  was  I  should  have  overlooked  this 
"  slap  "  if  I  had  seen  it  at  the  time,  but  by  some 
mischance  I  did  not.  I  have  only  just  seen  it  on 
having  again  to  look  up  the  subject.  Now,  I  can 
forgive  anything  from  any  one  who,  like  ME. 
MARSHALL,  is  a  "valuable  contributor"  to  the 
*  Oxford  English  Dictionary '  (see  prefatory  note  to 
part  iii.). 

The  particular  point  I  now  want  explained  ia 
where  the  artist  (Vincent  Volpe)  copied  his 
ships  of  war  from.  I  find  no  reference  to  this  in 
Ernest  Law's  '  Historical  Catalogue  of  the 
Pictures  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,'  1881.  The 
revised  edition  1887,  mentioned  by  MR.  MAR- 
SHALL is  not  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
The  picture  I  am  referring  to  is  '  Embarcation  of 
Henry  VIII.  from  Dover  on  31  May,  1520,' 
No.  337.  The  ships  here  represented  have  a  foreign 
look,  and  are  quite  different  from  the  models  of 
English  ships  in  our  museums. 

I  observe  that  at  last,  after  many  years  of  fruitless 
suggestions  from,  the  public,  printed  labels  are 
now  put  to  the  marine  models  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  giving  an  intelligent  account 
of  the  peculiarities  of  each  model.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  always  been  to  the  front 
with  improvements.  Mr.  Law's  catalogue  is  most 
useful,  but  I  think  he  should  have  repudiated  the 
title  «  Attending  the  Sick '  to  No.  551.  Are  all  of 
us  still  to  be  treated  as  children  ? 

Again,  Is  it  not  time  that  the  reproach  of  having 
painted  some  of  the  pictures  should  be  removed 
from  the  names  of  the  old  masters,  who  never 
could  have  been  guilty  of  painting  the  daubs  to 
which  their  names  are  still  attached  at  Hampton 
Court  ?  Why  should  not  the  custodians  be  honest — 
they  do  not  want  to  sell  the  pictures — and  say, 

"Formerly  attributed  to ,  but  not  by  him; 

probably  by "  ?    I  do  not  think  the  name  of 

the  painter  to  whom  the  picture  has  always  been 
attributed  should  be  entirely  done  away  with. 

KALPH  THOMAS. 

" TULY."— Halliwell  gives  tuly  as  a  "red  or 
scarlet  colour,"  and  adds  a  quotation  which  speaks 
of  "tuly  silk."  The  etymology  is  easy.  It  is 
from  the  Old  French  tieuU,  which  (as  Godefroy 
tells  us)  meant  "of  the  colour  of  a  tile";  adding 
that  it  also  meant  a  stuff  of  the  same  colour. 
TieuU  is  the  Lat.  tegulatus,  from  tegnla,  a  tile  £ 
so  that  tuly  merely  means  "  tile-coloured,"  and 
tiles  are  red.  It  thus  appears  that  tuly  is  a  near 
relation  of  the  Tuileries.  WALTER  W.  SKBAT. 

Cambridge. 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"  HANSARD  ":  «  HAFSE."— Modern  writers  have 
used  Hansard  in  the  sense  of  a  member  of  the 
Hanae  ;  and  the  existence  of  the  surname  makes  it 
evident  that  the  appellation  must  go  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century  or  so ;  but  no  early  examples 
(indeed,  none  before  1833)  have  come  into  my 
hands.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  the 
pap  ?  Also,  Where  can  I  find  information  as  to  the 
Old  and  the  New  Eanse  (in  England)  in  Tudor 
times?  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 


"HAWCUBITE":  "  HAWKABITE."— Is  an, 
certainly  known  about  the  origin  of  this  appellation" 
given  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
street  bullies  of  the  time?  The  'Century  Dic- 
tionary* says  it  is  "a  slang  name,  combining  the 
equivalent  mohawk  with  Jacobite,  another  term 
exciting  public  interest  at  the  time";  but  in  sup- 
port  of  this  curious  statement  no  evidence  is  offered. 
Has  the  wordjbeen  investigated  ? 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

"  As  MAD  AS  A  HATTER." — We  want  examples 
of  thig  for  the  'Dictionary'  before  1837.  Has 
anything  been  made  out  as  to  its  origin  ? 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
[See  Indexes  to  'N.&Q.'] 

"CAMLA-LIKE."— This  word  is  given  in  Jamie- 
son  as  an  Aberdonian  word,  meaning  "  sullen, 
surly."  Jamieson  quotes  a  passage  in  which  the 
word  occurs  :  "  I  saw  a  curn  o*  camla-like  fallows  " 
('  Journal  from  London/  p.  8).  I  find  from  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  that  the  work  referred 
to  is  '  Robert  Forbes1  Journal  of  a  Journey  from 
London  to  Portsmouth/  printed  in  pt.  i.  of  *A 
Curious  Collection  of  Scottish  Poems/  a  chap- 
book  printed  at  Aberdeen,  1821;  press-mark, 
1078,  K.  4  (1).  The  word  is  also  to  be  found  in 
a  book  called  '  Scots  Poems  in  Buchan  Dialect/ 
printed  1785,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  press-mark, 
Douce  RR.  190.  Any  other  quotation  for  camla- 
lifa  would  be  gratefully  received. 

THE  EDITOR  OP 
•THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.' 

Roos,  MEERKS,  AND  OTHER  FAMILIES.— In 
the  parish  of  Kirton,  near  Boston,  there  exists 
a  ruin,  at  present  fairly  preserved,  which  has 
never  been  remarked  by  any  county  or  local 
historian,  probably  because,  its  situation  being 
some  distance  from  the  village  or  main  road,  atten- 
tion was  not  called  thereto.  It  was  evidently  the 
entrance  to  a  large  walled  and  moated  enclosure, 
wherein  dwelt  icme  powerful  family.  It  has  a 


porter's  lodge,  guard  room,  and  chambers  over  it,  and 
the  stone  groined  roof  of  the  entrance  is  adorned  by 
many  coats  of  arms.  On  either  side  of  the  external 
arch  are  two  shields,  which  doubtless  bore  the 
chief  coats  of  the  owners — that  on  the  dexter 
side  being  the  bearings  of  his  race,  and  on  the 
sinister,  either  his  wife's  or  some  other  important 
alliance  or  quartering.  The  latter  I  think  are  the 
quartered  coats  of  Cromwell  and  Tattershall,  but 
as  to  the  first  shield  there  is  some  doubt,  for 
although  the  bearings  are  distinctly  those  of  Roos, 
three  water-bougets  (no  tincture  being  shown  on 
any  shield),  yet  I  can  find  no  record  of  that  family 
having  at  any  period  either  resided  or  held  pro- 
perty in  Kirton ,  whilst  the  Meereses  were  a  knightly 
family  there  for  several  centuries,  and  they  bore 
Gu.,  a  fesse  between  three  water-bougets  erm.,  and 
no  other  site  in  the  parish  is  stated  to  have  been 
their  seat.  Heraldically,  of  course,  the  difference 
of  the  fesse  is  all  important ;  but  presuming  the 
sculptor  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  heraldry,  it 
is  just  possible  he  may  have  accidentally  omitted  the 
fesse.  I  should  not  venture  to  suggest  this,  only 
from  the  fact  of  finding  on  some  of  the  internal 
shields  arms  well  known  to  have  been  connected 
with  those  of  Meeres,  such  as  Littlebury,  Clay- 
mond,  &c.  Against  this  theory  there  is  the  fact 
of  the  Meeres  arms,  correctly  drawn  with  the  fesse, 
appearing  on  one  of  the  internal  shields,  and  the 
pedigree  of  that  family  not  showing  any  alliance 
with  Cromwell  and  Tattershall.  In  the  old  church 
the  arms  of  Meeres  occurred  several  times  anterior 
to  1642,  as  well  as  those  of  numerous  others,  but 
not  those  of  Roos.  Can  any  one  learned  in  the 
history  of  the  Roos  family  inform  me  of  their  con- 
nexion with  Kirton,  circa  1450  (the  date  I  venture 
to  assign  to  this  building),  or  of  their  connexion 
with  the  Cromwell,  Littlebury,  Claymond,  and 
Meeres  families,  or  throw  any  light  upon  the 
original  owners  of  this  interesting  ruin  ? 

0.  T.  J.  MOORE. 
Prampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

WILDRAKE.— Who  was  this?  What  was  his 
real  name  ?  I  find  :  "  Cracks  of  the  Day,  edited 
by  Wildrake  :  Rudolph  Ackermann."  The  British 
Museum  Catalogue  puts  the  date  at  1841,  and 
under  the  name  of  "George  Tattersall"  it  says 
"See  Wildrake  pseud.";  but  there  is  no  reference 
to  Tattersall  under  Wildrake,  who  may  have  been 
merely  editor,  and  Tattersall  may  have  been 
the  author.  The  'English  Catalogue'  gives  the 
date  of  publication  1843.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

CHARLTON  FAMILY,  co.  MIDDLESEX.— Where 
shall  I  find  a  pedigree  or  some  particulars  of  the 
knightly -family  of  Charlton,  several  of  whom 
represented  Middlesex  in  Parliament  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries?  The  will  of  Sir 
Thomas  Charlton,  of  Edelmedon,  Middlesex,  was 
proved  in  the  P.C.C.  in  1465.  Where  is  Edelme- 
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don  ?  Sir  Richard  Gbarlton  was  attainted  of  high 
treason  in  1485  and  was  seised  of  tenements  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  in  Cheapside,  and 
in  the  pariah  of  Mary  Colechurch,  London.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  family  of  any 
position.  W.  D.  PINK. 

"  MATRIMONY."— This  word  is  used  in  Devon- 
shire to  denote  a  mixture  of  gin  and  whisky  or 
of  gin  and  rum.  Is  this  use  of  the  word  peculiar 
to  Devonshire  ?  I  have  heard  "  matrimony  "  used 
in  Yorkshire  for  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter 
with  a  thin  crisp  kind  of  home-made  biscuit  placed 
between  them.  F.  0.  BIKKBECK  TERRY. 

ROBINSON  OP  GWERSYLT. — Will  some  corre- 
spondent of  'N.  &  Q.'  kindly  say  if  William 
Robinson,  ofGwersylt,  Denbighshire  (who  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Edward  Pryce,  of  Newtown,  co. 
Montgomery,  and  sister  of  Sir  John  Pryce,  also  of 
Newton,  first  baronet),  whose  will  is  dated  1642, 
and  proved  1652,  left  a  daughter  Elizibetb, 
married,  and  to  whom  ?  This  William  was  son  of 
Nicholas  Robinson,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  died 
1584  (who  was  grandson  of  Henry  Norreys,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Robinson),  and  fifth  in  descent 
from  Sir  William  Norreys  and  Anne,  sister  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor.  WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

NURSERY  SONG.— What  are  the  words  in  full 
of  the  ditty  beginning 

Twenty  pounds  shall  marry  me  1 
These  were  parodied  by  Macaulay,  as  applied  to 
the  creation  of  peers  : — 

What  though  now  opposed  I  be  ? 

Twenty  Peers  shall  carry  me, 

If  twenty  won't,  thirty  will, 

For  I  'm  his  Majesty's  bouncing  Bill. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

ftorwicb. 

TRIALS  OF  ANIMALS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.— I 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  works  I  could  find 
a  detailed  account  of  the  trials  of  animals  which 
occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages.  James,  in  *  Curiosities 
of  Law  and  Lawyers,'  mentions  several  instance, 
but  very  briefly.  I  should  like  a  description  of  the 
procedure,  &c,,  at  such  a  trial.  J.  0. 

[See  an  article  in  the  Corrihill  Magazine  for  June.] 

REFERENCE  SOUGHT.— In  one  of  Marryat's  old 
novels,  the  commander  of  a  privateer,  a  very 
polished  gentleman,  says  to  a  prisoner,  after  an 
interesting  conversation  on  things  in  general,  "And 
now,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  must  put  an  end  to 
you.  What  is  the  title  of  the  novel  in  which  this 
incident  is  related  ?  Not  «  The  Pirate  and  Three 
Cutters,'  I  think.  T.  S.  B. 

OLD  DRAWING.— I  possess  an  old  water-colour 
drawing  of  •  Purfleet  on  the  Thames.'  It  is,  I 


believe,  very  good,  and  painted,  to  judge  from  the 
three  figures  (one  man  and  two  women),  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  It  is  a  large  picture  and  very 
well  preserved,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the 
artist.  Any  information  will  oblige. 

T,  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 
Lancaster. 

COCKNEY  DIALECT. — Does  the  exchange  of  v 
and  w,  an  important  peculiarity  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  by  Dickens,  which  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  *  N.  &  Q.,'  but  no  trace  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  cockney  dialect  as  now  exhibited 
by  its  closest  observers,  still  linger  in  London  or 
elsewhere  ?  Last  September  a  story  went  round 
the  papers  in  which  the  landlord  of  the  "  Falstaff 
Inn,"  on  Gad's  Hill,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Veil, 
sir,  vether  he  'it  that  man  on  the  'ed  vid  a  pewter 
pot,"  &c.  It  is  true  that,  as  this  was  during 
Dickens's  residence  at  Gad's  Hill,  it  is  now  some 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  long  after  the  days  of  Sam 
Welier.  In  the  Spectator  of  14  Nov.  a  story  was 
told  of  a  verger,  apparently  of  present  times,  saying 
of  himself  and  another,  "  He  werges  up  one  side, 
mum,  and  I  werges  up  the  other," 

KILLIGREW. 

Cairo. 

PARISH  LEVY.— Before  compulsory  removal  to 
the  workhouse  was  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  used  to  be  customary  in  the  village  of  Ryton,  on 
Dunsmoor,  Warwickshire,  for  men  out  of  work  who 
were  applicants  for  parish  relief  to  be  put,  as  it 
was  called,  on  the  levy.  Each  man  received  a 
shilling  a  day,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
fiction  of  payment  for  work  done,  was  compelled 
to  walk  along  the  highway,  to  and  fro,  for  a  mile, 
dragging  a  rather  heavy  chain  somewhat  similar  to 
that  used  by  timber  merchants  for  the  removal  of 
trees.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  kind 
of  compulsory  work  by  those  who  were  practically 
paupers  prevailed  in  other  villages.  There  were 
probably  substitutionary  methods  of  keeping  up 
the  appearance  of  payment  for  work  done.  What 
Act  of  Parliament  abolished  the  custom,  and  gave 
the  alternative  of  workhouse  or  parish  pay  to  the 
applicants  for  relief  ?  ALFRED  STAREEY. 

Ryton  Vicarage,  Coventry. 

A  PROPOS.— Is  there  any  authority  for  Angli- 
cizing this  expression  ?  Not  one  in  a  dozen  news- 
papers quotes  the  words  in  italics.  And  when  it 
iocs,  "of"  is  almost  invariably  tacked  on  to  them. 
Surely  that  is  quite  superfluous. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authors'  Club,  8.W. 

'ADVENTURES  OF  THOMAS  PELLOW  IN  SOUTH 
BARBARY.'— This  book,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1740,  has  been  recently  republished  in 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  "Adventurer  Series,"  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Edward  Brown. 
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The  editor,  in  bis  introduction,  admits  that 
the  original  book  contains  large  extracts  from 
Wiodus's  journey  to  Mequinez,  which  are  incor- 
porated in  the  narrative  without  acknowledgment, 
and  that 

"  the  bits  of  fine  writing,  the  ponderous  periods,  and  the 
occasional  scraps  of  Latinity  bespeak  the  parson  ;  while 
the  padding  out  of  the  slim  volume  with  unacknowledged 
extracts  from  other  authors  cheek-by-jowl  with  moral 
reflections  smacks  of  the  literary  gentleman  '  who  lodged 
at  the  thief- catcher's  in  Lewkner's  Lane  and  wrote 
against  the  impiety  of  Mr.  Howe's  plays '  "  (p.  34), 
but  considers  that  the  narrative  is  authentic,  and  is 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  Mr.  Bridgett-Meakin 
and  other  residents  of  Tangier.  From  internal 
evidence  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
strange  eventful  history,  which  appears  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  French,  and  should  be  glad  to 
hear  what  confirmation  there  is  of  the  story  of 
Fellow's  adventures.  JOHN  HEBB, 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

DIES  VENERIS.— Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  in  his 
'English  Folk-lore'  (p.  242),  quotes  as  a  Devon- 
shire proverb  :— 

Fridays  in  the  week 
Are  never  aleek. 

In  Chaucer's  *  Knighte's  Tale '  this  appears 
Selde  is  the  Friday  al  the  wyke  y-lyke. 
The  whole  passage  is  thus  given  in  Prof.  Skeat's 
'Student's  Chaucer':— 


a  branch  of  the  Gloucestershire  family,  and  were 
both  related  to  the  Tirwhitts,  Foljambes,  and 
Thorolds,  all  of  which  families  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Lincolnshire  Husseys. 

JOHN  J.  GREGSON  SLATER. 

ST.  GILES  AS  PATRON  OF  WOODMEN. — A  church 
of  St.  Giles  has  a  (fifteenth  century)  font,  on  a 
panel  of  which  is  a  figure  not  yet  identified.  It  is 
kneeling,  an  axe  over  shoulder,  dog  at  foot.  The 
symbols  of  St.  Giles  are  understood  to  be  an  arrow 
and  a  doe.  It  is  said  by  some  that  St.  Giles  was 
patron  of  woodmen.  Neither  Alban  Butler  nor 
Baring  Gould,  however,  mentions  this.  Can  any 
reader  give  an  authority  for  it  ?  J.  S.  J. 


JOHN  CABOT  AND  THE  MATTHEW. 

(8«>  S.  xi.  501.) 

The  (xcerptum  referred  to  by  MR.  HENRY 
HARRISSE  in  which  the  dates  connected  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Matthew  are  set  out  occurs  between 
entries  as  to  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c.,  of  Bristol, 
as  follows : — 

"1496.  John  Drewes  [Mayor],  Hugh  Johnes  [Sheriff], 
Thomas  Vaughan,  John  Elyott  [Bailiffs]. 


In-to  a  studio  he  fil  sodeynly, 
As  doon  thise  loveres  in  hir  queynte  geres, 
Now  in  the  croppe,  nor  doun  in  the  breres, 
Now  up,  now  doun,  as  boket  in  a  welle. 
Right  as  the  Friday,  soothly  for  to  telle, 
Now  it  Bbyneth,  now  it  reyneth  faste, 
Kinht  so  can*  gery  Venus  overcaste 
The  ht-rtes  of  hir  folk ;  right  as  hir  day 
Is  gerful,  right  so  chaungeth  shef  array 
Selde  is  the  Friday  al  the  wyke  y-lyke. 
Does  this  notion  survive  at  all  generally ;  or  is  it 
now  peculiar  to  Devonshire  ?  0.  C.  B. 

JOHN  SMITH.— Can  any  of  the  contributors  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'say  if  John  Smith,  who  did  an  extensive 
business  (as  a  merchant)  with  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  Liverpool,  and  whose  warehouses  were  at 
the  "  Goree,"  Liverpool,  came  from  Virginia,  and, 
if  so,  from  what  part  ?  He  died  in  1807. 

CHAS.  H.  OLSEN. 

Montreal. 


1497.     Henry    Dale    [Mayor],     Richard    Vaughan 
[Sheriff],  John  Spencer,  William  Lane  [Bailiffs]." 

The  "complete  text"  of  the  excerptum,  which, 
subject  only  to  a  trifling  error  as  to  the  sheriff  and 
bailiff,  is  correctly  given  by  MR.  HARRISSE,  was 
published  by  me  last  month  for  the  first  time. 

Please  allow  me  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
entries  in  the  volume  of  excerpta  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  William  George,  of  Bristol.  I  propose  to 
dispense  with  the  entries  as  to  the  mayors,  sheriff*, 
&c.:  — 

"1486[71.  This  year  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  oame  into 
Bristowe.  where  he  continued  3  days  and  then  departed 
towards  Wales." 

"  1491[2].  This  year  the  7th  of  May  an  Insurrection 
began  in  Bristowe  between  the  English  Mariners  and 
the  Spaniards  being  soldiers  of  the  ship  called  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower.  And  this  Insurrection  was  like 


to  have  been  the  death  of  many  men." 

1507[8].  This  ye  >r  on  St.  Nicholas  Eve  was  a  great 
wind  and  flood,  which  did  much  hurt  in  Bristowe, 
especially  in  Merchants'  cellars  and  other  places." 

"  1508[9].  This  year  was  an  Insurrection  in  Temple 
HUSSEY  FAMILY. — What  was  the  relationship    Btreet  aK»>«»t  the  Mayor,  through  the  persuasion  of  one 
between  the  Husseys  of  Bread  Street,    London,    ^ST*  H?nl°we,  and  the  Mayor  put  many  of  the  Bebelg 
and    the    Lincolnshire    Husseys?     The    London    '"  .l"  .       ,     ,     .  4 

Husseys  were  intermarried  with  the  Gloucester-  LT*e  chronicle  contained  the  curious  book-plate  of 
shire  Slantew,  or  Slaters,  and  their  arms,  I  believe,  I  Sir  Francis  Fu8t»  who  dled  m  1769»  M  lfc  does 
appear  over  the  porch  of  Slaughter  Hall,  viz/ 
Brm.,  three  bars  gules.     The  Slaters  of  Ct 


on,    co.   Derby,  apd   Lowden,  co. 


Carsing- 
Lincoln,  were 


*  The  A  Idiue  edition  has  "g>»n," 
t  The  Aldine  edition  has  "  hire." 


not  follow  that,  as  suggested  by  MR.  HARRISSE, 
it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Francis  ;  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  it  may  have  come  into  his  posses- 
sion from  his  wife's  family  (the  Tookers  of  Bristol). 
I  will  now  deal  with  the  extraordinary  suggestion 
of  MR,  HARRISS&  that  the  chronicle  was  "  fubri- 
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cated,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  Chatter  ton."  Of 
what  value,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence,  is 
MR.  HARRISSB'S  "  impression "  that  Ohatterton 
gold  the  MS.  book  to  Sir  Francis  Fust?  Om 
MR.  HARRISSE  produce  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  Cbatterton  was  ever  brought  into  con- 
tact with,  or  that  he  was  personally  known  to,  Sir 
Francis  Fust,  of  Hill  Court,  Gloucestershire  ?  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  the  chronicle  had  been 
written  by  Chatterton  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  his 
pen.  Mr.  Kerslake,  bookseller,  of  Bristol,  who 
was  a  very  intelligent  and  painstaking  antiquary, 
during  the  time,  or  a  portion  of  the  time,  the 
chronicle  remained  in  his  possession,  had  also  in 
his  possession  genuine  and  unquestioned  speci- 
mens of  Chatter  ton's  handwriting ;  further,  the 
evidence  of  living  persons  could,  if  necessary, 
be  obtained  to  prove  that,  apparently,  the  chro- 
nicle was  in  a  contemporary,  i.  e.,  sixteenth 
century,  style  of  writing.  MR.  HARRISSE  may 
rest  assured  that  the  chronicle,  whatever  may 
be  its  merits  or  demerits,  was  not  a  Chat- 
terton forgery.  In  the  circumstances,  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  relegate  MR.  HARRISSE'S 
41  impression "  to  a  place  outside  the  pale  of 
authentic  history.  The  excerptum  states  that  the 
"said  ship  departed  from  the  port  of  Bristowe  the 
second  day  of  May,  and  came  home  again  the  6th 
of  August  next  following."  In  a  letter  written  by 
Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  dated  23  Aug.,  1497,  we  find 
that  John  Oabot  *«  was  three  months  on  the  voyage," 
which  is  consistent  with  the  dates  given  in  the 
excerptum.  The  date  of  ttie  return  of  the  Matthew 
on  "  the  6th  of  August  "  occur?,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  no  other  place.  MR,  HARRISSK  very  fairly 
points  out  that 

"we  know  that  Cabot  was  back  in  England  10  Aug., 
1497,  but  we  know  it  only  from  the  gratuity  which 
Henry  VI I.  granted  him  on  that  day,  and  this  was  made 
known  in  print  not  before  1831,  when  N.  Harris  Nicolas 
published  his  '  Excerpta  Historical  " 

Here,  again,  MR.  HARRISSE  unconsciously 
affords  proof  that  Chatterton  could  have  had  no 
hand  in  the  formation  of  the  entry  in  the  chronicle ; 
the  information  as  to  the  vessel  having  been  "  three 
months  on  the  voyage"  was  only  made  known 
within  a  quite  recent  period  by  the  discovery  of  a 
contemporary  letter,  and  the  date  of  the  payment 
of  the  gratuity  to  Oabot  was  not  known  in  Bristol 
at  the  time  the  chronicle  was  written.  The 
information  as  to  the  gratuity  could  only  have 
been  obtained  in  London,  and  poor  Chatterton, 
whose  departure  from  Bristol  for  London  — he 
never  left  Bristol  until  the  year  1770 —took  place 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Fust,  was  never  in  a 
position  to  pay  searchers  to  examine  the  original 
rolls  m  London.  And  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  rolls  were  accessible  in  Cbatterton's 
time.  With  regard  to  the  date  given  for  Cabot's 


landfall,  « St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,"  that  is, 
24  June,  1497,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  date 
should  not  be  accepted.  Judge  Prowse,  in  'A 
History  of  Newfoundland '  (p.  9),  says  :— 

"Easterly  wind*  generally  prevail  in  the  North 
Atlantic  in  early  May.  Given  a  fair  wind,  these  little 
vessels,  with  their  flat  floors  and  broad  lug  sails,  could 
easily  go  five  to  six  knots  before  the  wind.  Pifty-three 
days  out  from  Bristol  to  Newfoundland,  and  forty-two 
days  home,  would  not  be  a  record-breaking  passage,  even 
for  those  days." 

MR.  HARRISSE  refers  to  "  the  common  beHef  that 
the  text  of  the  above  -  mentioned  excerptum  is 
contemporaneous  with  Cabot's  first  voyage,"  but 
I  should  imagine  that  no  person  who  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  history  of  North 
America  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
entry  of  the  word  "  America  "  in  the  excerptum  was 
contemporanpous.  But  although  he  is  correct  in 
saying  that  Humboldt  disclosed,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  the  particulars  of  the  invention  of 
the  name  ''America"  in  his  '  Examen  Critique,' 
published  in  1834,  MR.  HARRISSE  has  omitted  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name  which  had 
been  previously  the  designation  of  South  America, 
or  of  a  portion  of  South  America,  was  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  newly  found  land  in  Gerard  Mercator's 
map  made  in  1541,  the  letters  "  AME"  appearing 
on  the  northern  portion  and  the  letters  "  RICA  "  on 
the  southern.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Mercator's  ideas  were  known  in  Bristol  in  or  before 
the  year  1565.  In  the  course  of  copying  (or  in 
editing,  if  the  word  be  preferred)  a  chronicle 
which  purports  to  contain  entries  of  important 
events  relating  to  Bristol  after  the  name  "  America  " 
had  become  known,  the  scribe  would,  properly  I 
think,  have  made  an  interpolation  in  an  entry, 
supposing  an  entry  in  another  form  to  have  been 
in  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation  ;  as  to 
this  matter,  however,  it  is  obviously  clear  that  the 
question  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  entry,  or 
when  the  entry  was  first  made,  must  remain  pure 
conjecture  in  the  absence  of  correct  information. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  contemporary 
writer  tells  us  that  the  voyage  occupied  three 
months,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  criti- 
cism of  the  dates  in  the  chronicle  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  MR.  HARRTSSE'S  conjectural  statement  (p.  63 
of  his  work  on  the  Cabots)  to  the  effect  that  the 
men  on  board  the  little  vessel,  after  the  landfall, 

<(  rested  awhile,  and  devoted  some  time  to  refit  or  repair 
their  diminutive  craft,  as  well  as  to  take  in  wood  and 
water,  and  renew  the  stock  of  victuals,  which  could  only 
be  done  by  hunting  and  salting  game  on  the  mainland," 

although  unsupported  by  proof,  is  still  regarded 
by  him  as  a  record  of  fact. 

The  following  evidence,  which  can  be  read  in  my 
work  ('  Cabot's  Discovery  of  North  America '),  does 
not  confirm  MR.  HARRISSE'S  ideas  as  to  what  took 
place  after  landing ; — 
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"  He  [Cabot]  saw  no  human  beings,  but  he  haa  brought 
here  to  the  king  certain  snares  which  bad  been  set  to 
catch  game,  and  a  needle  for  making  nets :  he  also 
found  some  felled  trees,  by  which  he  judged  there  were 
inhabitants,  and  returned  to  his  ship  in  alarm.  He  was 
three  months  on  his  voyage,  and  on  his  return  saw  two 
islands  to  starboard,  but  would  not  land,  time  being  pre- 
cious, as  he  was  short  of  provisions." — Pp.  139-40. 

"  He  came  at  last  to  mainland,  where  he  planted  the 
royal  banner,  took  possession  for  His  Highness  [Henry 
VII.  ,  made  certain  marks,  and  returned."— P.  148. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  provisioning  of  the 
vessel  for  a  three  months'  voyage,  supplemented  by 
a  supply  of  fish,  was  a  matter  not  very  difficult  of 
accomplishment ;  those  who  imagine  it  to  be  im- 
probable that  the  vessel  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently provisioned  for  a  voyage  of  three  months' 
duration  should  not  forget  that  there  had  been 
previous  voyages  from  Bristol  in  quest  of  the 
fabled  islands  which  were  believed  to  be  in  exist- 
ence beyond  the  sea-horizon  of  the  western  waters, 
and  that  so  far  back  as  1480  (twelve  years  before 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  expedition)  a  Bristol 
vessel  had  cruised  in  the  Atlantic  for  at  least  nine 

weeks,  "but  in  consequence  of  tempests 

returned  to  a  port  in  Ireland  for  the  repose  of  the 
ship  and  mariners"  ('  Cabot's  Discovery  of  North 
America,'  pp.  58,  59).  G.  E.  WEARB. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

MR.  HARRISSE  asks,  Where  did  the  author  of 
the  Fust  chronicle  find  the  date  of  Cabot's  return, 
6  Aug.  ?  He  shows  that  the  Privy  Purse  entry  of 
10  Aug.  was  only  known  in  1831,  and  suggests  that 
the  MS.  was  a  forgery.  If  we  somewhat  alter  the 
question  we  shall  see  his  argument  is  fallacious,  in 
part,  at  least.  How  could  a  forger  about  1760 
nave  hit  upon  this  date  6  Aug.  which  synchronizes 
so  accurately  with  the  date  of  the  award,  10  Aug.  ? 

We  must  remember  that  until  Rawdon  Brown 
discovered  Pasqualigo's  letter  there  was  absolutely 
no  statement  to  suggest  that  the  voyage  lasted  three 
months ;  so  that,  although  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  from  Hakluyt  on  2  May  as  a  date 
for  the  start,  the  probabilities  of  a  forger  choosing 
6  Aug.  as  the  date  of  return,  with  no  data  what- 
ever to  guide  him,  are  very  small  indeed.  This 
point  may  be  put  a  little  stronger.  Any  one  reading 
the  accounts  of  Martyr  Ramusio,  &c.,  which  con- 
fuse the  two  voyages,  would  be  led  to  infer  a  much 
later  date  than  August  for  the  arrival  home. 

The  date  6  Aug.  seems  to  be  an  undesigned 
coincidence— it  may,  of  course,  be  nothing  more 
than  a  coincidence.  An  authoritative  statement 
as  to  the  value  of  the  excerpta  as  a  whole  may 
settle  the  point,  though  even  then  there  remains 
the  possibility,  though  perhaps  not  the  probability, 
if  the  chronicle  as  a  whole  is  a  forgery,  that  this 
particular  entry  was  transferred  from  genuine 
records  now  lost. 

The  use  of  the  word  America  (a  use  which  even 
in  J565  would  have  been,  I  venture  to  think,  an 


anachronism  as  describing  "  the  new  fonde  londe 
quhar  men  goeth  a  fishing  "),  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  its  being  a  late  interpolation,  tells 
strongly  against  the  genuineness  of  the  chronicle. 
As  regards  the  unreliability  of  the  date  given  for  the 
landfall,  24  June,  MR.  HARRISSE  has  by  no  means 
established  his  point,  nor  can  his  attempt  be  con- 
sidered sound  to  limit  the  sources  of  information 
open  to  a  Bristol  historian  (we  must  assume  Toby 
to  be  a  Bristolian)  in  1565  to  Cabot's  map  at  a 
time  when  local  tradition  must  have  still  been 
strong  in  Bristol,  and  even  perhaps  some  of  the 
original  explorers  living. 

The  Cabotian  student's  interest  centres  in  the 
corroboration  the  entry,  if  true,  would  give  to 
Pasqualigo's  statement  that  Cabot  was  "away 
three  months  on  the  voyage  which  is  certain," 
recently  questioned  by  Col.  Church.  The  senti- 
mental general  public  will,  I  fancy,  true  or  untrue, 
always  cling  to  the  picturesque  item,  found  only 
here  and  in  Barrett,  that  the  first  English  ship  to 
reach  the  New  World  was  called  the  Matthew. 
G.  R.  F.  PROWSE. 

Bradford.          

HENRY  CORNISH  (8th  S.  xi.  447). —A  good 
account  of  him  exists  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  'by  (its  now  editor)  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  of  correspondents  that,  as  that 
work  is  nob  scarce  and  is  easily  accessible,  they 
should  consult  it  before  sending  their  queries  to 
'N.  &  Q.'?  He  was  buried  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  in  which  church  was  baptized,  31  January, 
1704/5,  "  Williamsa,  da.  of  Henry  Cornish,  Esq., 
and  Katharine. "  This  Henry  was  not  improbably 
the  Sheriff's  son.  His  will  would  doubtless  show 
the  names  of  his  children.  Sir  Thomas  Line,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor,  1694-95,  was  his  nephew. 
Bishop  Burnet  ('Own  Times')  remarks  of  him 
and  his  fellow  Sheriff  (Bethell)  that  "their  taking 
the  Sacrament,  tho'  they  were  Independents,  to 
qualify  themselves  for  office,  damaged  the  anti- 
Court  party  "  to  which  they  belonged, 

G.  E.  C. 

Information  concerning  his  ancestry  and  hig 
issue  has  been  already  sought  through  the  columns 
of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  without  much  success.  See  8th  S. 
ix.  509 ;  x.  64.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  THE   BLACK  WATER,"  A  PREVALENT  BLUNDER 

(8"»  S.  xi.  506).— Black  has,  among  its  meta- 
phoricalsignifications,  "  doleful,'  "  baneful,"  "  dis- 
astrous," "  sinister  "  ;  and  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  the  fact  that  its  equivalent  in  several  of  the 
Indian  languages  should  mean,  as  it  does,  "  great," 
"  fearful,"  "  terrible,"  &c.  Thus,  in  Urdu,  kdld  cor  is 
"a  great  thief,"  kdli  bald  is  "a  terrible  misfortune/ 
and  kdli  sttald  is  "  malignant  small -pox."  Of  kdl 
j  likewise,  a  terra  familiar  to  millions  of 
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Hindus,  the  meaning  is  not  the  primary  one.  The 
notion  which  has  been  broached,  that  "  blundering 
Anglo-Indians"  have  corrupted  it  from  khdrdpdnt, 
"brackish  or  bitter  water/'  and  that  it  is  "but  one  of 
numerous  errors  which  might  be  cited  arising  from 
defective  scholarship,"  is  to  be  summarily  dismissed 
as  untenable.  Throughout  Pandit  Kalicaran's 
Hindi  translation  of  the  "Indian  Penal  Code  "  of 
1860,  kdld  pant  renders  "  transportation,"  that  is  to 
say,  "penal  transportation."  The  expression  is, 
however,  in  more  than  one  respect  peculiar,  though 
not  at  all  so  as  to  its  element  kdld,  which  suggest?, 
indefinitely,  something  inspiring  dread.  Only  as 
qualified  by  kdld,  does  pdm  import  "an  expanse 
of  water,"  instead  of "  water  "  simply.  Transporta- 
tion being  for  life,  we  may  suppose  that  those  who 
first  underwent  it  were  said  to  have  gone  "  to  the 
black  water,"  since  everything  beyond  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  left  India  for  ever  was 
involved  in  dismal  mystery.  Kdld  pdni,  it  may  be 
added,  would  be  a  singular  phraae  for  "  transmarine 
regions/  a  sense  of  it,  as  yet  unverified,  recorded 
by  dictionaries.  Did  any  Hindu  ever  write, 
regarding  kdld  pdnt,  the  like  of  Wahdn  ek  baid 
nagar  hai,  "  There  is  a  great  city  there  "  ? 

F.  H. 
Marlesford. 

PRECISE  HOUR  WANTED  (8th  S.  xi.  508).— 
"  Tres  boras  de  mane  "  =  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or,  Anglicized,  the  third  period.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Eoman  method  of  measuring  time  was 
in  use  at  the  date  specified,  the  following  particu- 
lars from  Cassell's  'Latin  Dictionary1  will  give 
what  is  wanted  : — 

"The  Romans  divided  the  day  and  night  each  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  called  hours;  but  as  it  was  natural 
day  and  night  which  were  thus  divided,  it  follows  that 
the  hours  were  never  of  the  same  length  on  two  succes- 
sive days.  Thus  the  only  Roman  points  of  time  which 
correspond  to  our  divisions  of  the  day  are  mid-day  and  mid- 
night, which  are  invariable,  and  to  determine  the  length 
and  termination  of  any  hour,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
the  length  of  daylight  and  darkness  on  the  particular  day 
intended.  Only  at  the  equinoxes  would  the  hours  cor- 
respond to  ours,  and  consist  of  sixty  minutes  each." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  day  and  month  are 
required  in  order  to  give  the  precise  hour. 

ARTHUR  MAYALL, 

Nine  o'clock  before  noon. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

LOCAL  AREAS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  IN 
DANISH  AND  NOKMAN  TIMES  (8tl)S.  xi.  367,  429). 
—ME.  ELLIS  raises  a  subject  of  great  interest  in 
his  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  very  oldest  peer- 
age in  the  male  line,  that  of  the  Nevilles. 

The  difficulty  in  his  suggestion  is  one  of  dates. 
Robeit  F.tz  Maldred  (or  fil  Meldred  as  the  Fine 
Roll  calls  him)  must  have  been  of  age  by  17  March 
1227,  when  he  did  homage  for  the  lands  of  his 


brother-in-law,  Henry  de  Neville— Isabella  de 
Neville  was  already  his  wife.  Whether  he  took 
the  name  of  Neville  on  that  occasion  is  not  very 
clear.  A  Robert  de  Nevill  was  given  charge  of 
Hen.  de  Dives's  land  twelve  years  before  ('Lit. 
Glaus./  17  Job),  but  he  was  probably  a  different 
man,  who  died  in  1229.  Anyhow,  if  Maldred, 
Robert's  father,  was  son  of  an  Uchtred,  he  could 
not  be  son  of  the  Northumbrian  earl  who  was 
murdered  in  1016.  Suitees  (MR.  ELLIS  says) 
gives  an  Uchtred,  son  of  Cospatric,  son  of  the 
Uchtred,  as  the  father  of  Maldred.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this 
paternity  of  Maldred.  Cospatric,  the  son  of  the 
Uchtred,  had  a  son  named  Uchtred,  for  he  is  given 
in  a  Whitby  charter  ex  dono  Uchtred  fil  Cospatric, 
and  this  second  Uchtred  had  a  son  Torfin,  as  one  of 
the  same  charters  testifies.  Torfin's  brother,  Eadulf 
Rus,  was  the  utterer  of  "  Short  rede  good  rede  slay 
ye  the  Bishop,"  in  1080.  Some  make  Maldred,  son 
of  Dolphin,  a  third  brother.  But,  as  MR.  ELLIS 
says,  there  does  not  seem  any  evidence  of  the  name 
of  Maldred  in  the  clearly  proved  descent  of  Uch- 
tred the  earl,  in  the  male  line,  nor  does  the  name 
occur  in  the  Northumbrian  family  earlier. 

So  MR.  ELLIS  suggests  that,  as  I  have  long  sup- 
posed, Maldred,  the  ancestor  of  the  Nevilles,  was  a 
son  of  Uchtred,  the  son  of  Maldred,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland — that  is  to  say,  son  of  Cry  nan,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Scottish  royal  race  down  to  1291. 
Orynan  died  in  1045.  Maldred,  his  second  son, 
we  know  married  Ealdgytb,  daughter  of  the  great 
Earl  Uchtred.  Cospatric  was  Maldred's  best-known 
son  ;  but  Cospatric  is  said  to  have  had  a  brother 
Uchtred.  This  Uchtred  had  a  son  Cospatrio  ;  at 
least  "  Cospatricius  films  Uctred  "  signs  an  inqui- 
sition in  a  register  of  Glasgow  together  with  Cos- 
patric  and  Waltheof,  brothers  of  Dolfin,  and  so 
first  cousins  of  Cospatric,  son  of  Uchtred.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  Uchtred,  son  of  Maldred, 
should  himself  have  a  son  of  his  father's  name. 
But  Maldred  the  elder,  I  believe,  died  about  1016. 
Maldred's  grandson  Co-patric,  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
son  of  his  eldest  son  Cospatric,  died  in  1139,  and 
this  man's  son,  again  of  the  same  name,  in  1147. 
So  that  if  Maldred,  father  of  Robert  de  Neville, 
was  a  son  of  Uchtred,  son  of  Maldred  fil  Crynan, 
his  cousin  would  die  in  1139,  and  his  son  some 
time  after  1227.  This  seems  an  unconscionable 
interval  between  two  generations.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

"EYE-RYHMES"  IN  THE  POEMS  OF  SURREY 
AND  WYATT  (8tb  S.  xi.  161,  253,  294,  357,  413, 
489). — It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  best  poets 
scrupulously  eschew  euch  rhymes  as  "dawn — 
morn,"  "  palm — arm,"  and  in  the  case  of  the  second 
of  these  doubtless  with  good  reason.  But  in  the 
former  set  of  words  the  difference  of  pronunciation, 
though  it  certainly  exi-ts,  is  far  slighter  than  in 
the  latter.  Can  any  one,  for  instance,  say  that  the 
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r  iu  "  morn  "  is  pronounced  any  less  faintly  than 
the  h  in  "  who  "  as  it  is  heard  in  the  mouth  of 
most  Southerners  1  Moreover,  is  it  consistent  of 
our  poets  to  be  BO  careful  to  exclude  these  par- 
ticular rhymes  while  they  admit  all  sorts  of  inferior 
assonances,  and  some,  indeed,  which  labour  under 
a  very  similar  defect?  Shakspere  does  not 
scruple  to  rhyme  "  come  "  with  "  tomb,"  "  debt  " 
with  "let,"  "doting"  with  "  nothing,"  besides 
using  such  false  rhymes  as  "voice — juice,"  "guest 
— feast,"  "  wrong — young,"  "replenish — blemish." 
Wordsworth  gives  us  "hymn"  and  "  trim,"  "home  " 
and  "  comb,"  "  lamb  "  and  "  am,"  and  "  folk  "  and 
"oak,"  as  well  as  "Erin — steering,"  "coming — 
omen,"  "  truly — July,"  "  echo — cuckoo,"  some  of 
which  fairly  make  a  "  layman  "  shudder.  Tenny- 
son, the  artist  in  words,  follows  suit  with  "  debt — 
forget,"  "  limb — him,"  "  come— numb,"  "  rhyming 
— climbing,"  "time — climb," not  rejecting  "guest 
—priest,"  "  dwells — else,"  nor  disdaining  to  tamper 
with  accepted  pronunciations  by  forcing  "  quay  " 
into  unequal  partnership  with  "  day  "  and  "  Lewes  " 
with  "  muse."  Shelley  is  fashionable  enough  to 
drop  the  final  g,  being  especially  fond  of  "  ruin — 
pursuing."  We  find,  of  course,  "gloom— tomb," 
and  even  "whom — womb."  Worse  than  these 
are  "accept  not — reject  not,"  "clothes — doze," 
and  once  "zone— zone,"  while  "gone — dawn  "is 
every  whit  as  bad  as  "  morn — dawn,"  if,  indeed,  it 
is  not  much  worse.  The  immaculate  Gray  allows 
"  tomb— come,"  "  sublime— climb,"  and  in  one 
place  "  cloud— flood,"  which  is  no  rhyme  at  all. 

We  see,  then,  that  our  best  poets  often  use  com- 
binations that  cannot  be  described  as  eye-rhymes 
or  ear-rhymes,  but  are,  in  fact,  mere  approxima- 
tions, more  or  less  close,  to  real  rhymes.  The 
avoidance  of  one  particular  class  of  rhymes  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  complete  a  convention 
as  the  poetic  lengthening  of  the  final  a,  e.  g.  in 
Africa,  ambrosia,  or  as  pure  a  pedantry  as  the 
refusal  to  admit  into  verse  the  prose  pronunciation 
of  "  wind."  With  respect  to  the  other  question 
raised,  as  to  lines  with  many  liquids  in  them, 
Tennyson's  own  favourite  must  not  be  forgotten,— 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm. 

0.  R.  HAINES. 

Uppinghain. 

0.  C.  B.  says  he  referred  to  no  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation. His  words  are  :  "  In  the  Mid- 
lands we  have  a  more  excellent  way I  do 

not  presume  to  say  whence  our  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation (if  we  have  one)  is  derived."  A 
perusal  of  my  reply  will  show  that  in  referring  to 
this  standard  I  repeated  the  qualification. 

MR.  NEWLAND  asks  me  if  I  can  find  such  rhymes 
as  born  and  dawn  in  certain  of  our  great  poets. 
In  regard  to  one  of  them  an  affirmative  answer  has 
already  been  given.  But  if  MR.  NEWLAND  had 
read  between  the  lines  of  my  first  reply  he  would 
have  gathered  it  to  be  my  contention  that,  whereas 


the  older  poets  used  eye-rhymes  to  the  exclusion 
of  ear-rhymes  (and  therefore  such  rhymes  will 
rarely  be  found  in  their  works),  the  modern 
tendency  is  to  reverse  the  process.  And  I  gave 
the  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  change  is  to  be 
preferred.  But  this  is  beside  the  point  at  issue 
between  0.  0.  B.  and  myself.  What  I  was 
concerned  to  correct  was  the  definite  statement 
that  born  and  dawn  were  "  neither  eye- rhymes 
nor  ear-rhymes."  Now  it  is  clear  that  with  a 
considerable  number  of  educated  persons  that 
statement  will  find  acceptance  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  in  the  large  and  growing  class  which 
is  comprehensively  known  as  "  Society  "  it  will  be 
ridiculed,  for  the  r  in  lorn  is  neither  rolled  nor 
trilled,  and  therefore  in  such  ears  the  rhymes  are 
perfect. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  if  I  have  misrepresented 
0.  C.  B.  I  certainly  applied  a  somewhat  forcible 
reductio  ad  abmrdum  to  one  of  his  arguments,  but 
I  scarcely  think  it  went  to  the  point  of  mis- 
representation. If,  however,  he  thinks  it  did,  I 
gladly  express  my  regret.  HOLCOMBB  INQLEBY. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  Byron  never  makes  morn 
rhyme  with  dawn,  though,  like  most  poets  who 
rhyme,  he  sometimes  rhymes  badly.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  bad  rhyme  than  to  spoil  a  good  thought. 
The  concluding  lines  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton 
College  are  these  : — 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more  :  where  ignorance  is  bliss 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

The  poem  ends  with  a  very  good  thought  and  a 
very  bad  rhyme.  Gray  rightly  declined  to 
sacrifice  the  thought  to  the  rhyme. 

To  return  to  Byron,  the  following  extract  from 
'  The  Siege  of  Corinth '  shows  that  both  dawn  and 
scorn  are  correctly  rhymed  :  — 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn, 
And,  with  tomorrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault, 

The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  forlorn, 
Who  holds  the  thought  of  death  iu  scorn. 

I  repeat  that,  from  my  knowledge  of  Byron's 
poetry,  I  can  say  that  he  never  has  a  false  rhyme 
to  words  like  dawn  and  scorn.  E.  YARDLEY. 

To  paraphrase  George  Eliot,  "  A  difference  of 
taste  in  euphony  is  a  great  cause  of  critical 
discord."  Does  not  the  explanation  of  this 
difference  lie  as  much  in  the  diversity  of  the  mind 
picture  associated  with  given  words  as  in  the 
alertness  or  otherwise  of  the  ear  ?  A  line  may  be 
crowded  with  liquid  sounds,  e.g. — 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

'  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,'  V.  ii.  934. 

— and  yet  not  be  euphonious,  because  the  mind 
picture  is  not  artistic,  and  because  the  sounds 
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are  clowniehly  distributed.  The  sounds  should  be 
dominant  to  be  operative,  and  they  should  be 
artistically  used. 

Some  other  time,  under  a  more  suitable  heading 
perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  more  fully  to 
the  subject.  Are  not  we  all  agreed  that  visual 
rhymes  are  a  canker  on  good  consonance  ?  Scott, 
say  in  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake/  and  Dr.  Watts,  in 
the  '  Hymns/  were  great  sinners  in  this  respect. 
ARTHUR  MATALL. 

DEDICATIONS  TO  ST.  ROQUE  IN  ENGLAND  (8tb 
S.  xi.  348,  467).— The  Pembrokeshire  parish  of 
Boch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  saint.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Koch  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  family 
De  la  Roche,  from  whom  came  the  Lords  Roche, 
of  Fermoy,  in  Ireland.  H.  0. 

"HANSARDIZE"  (8th  S.  xi.  307).  — I  have 
recently  met  with  the  following  statement  in  Mr. 
E.  Edwards's  '  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases,'  1882  : 

"  This  word  was  firat  used  by  Earl  Derby  in  a  debate 
(April  27,  1868)  on  the  'Life  Peerage  Bill,'  when  the 
noble  Earl  assured  Lord  Granville  that,  in  referring  a 
second  time  to  his  speech  on  life  peerages  in  1856,  he 
•  had  no  desire  to  Hansardise  the  noble  Earl.'  " 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

BAVNEHAM  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xi.  447).— Your 
correspondent  will  find  some  particulars  relating 
to  the  family  and  to  Sir  Edmond  Bayneham  in  the 
Genealogist,  New  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  27, 

H.  D.  E. 

ANCIENT  ENGLISH  HOLY  WEEK  CEREMONIAL 
(8tb  S.  xi.  468).— For  the  blessing  of  palms,  see 
'N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  v.  221,  and  for  information  bear 
ing  on  the  other  rites  named  by  your  correspondent 
I  can  only  refer  him  to  the  Eighth  Series'. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MACHIAVRLLI  (8th  S.  xi.  508).— In  reply  to  the 
request  of  NE  QUID  NIMIS  I  ventur»  to  enclose  th 
casual  opinion  of  one  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  This 
may  possibly  coincide  more  or  less  with  that  o 
other  readers,  and  even  with  that  of  Mr.  John 
Morley.  Prose,  and  not  poetry,  being  the  subjec 
of  discussion,  the  aforesaid  reader  is  not  able  tc 
include  Milton  in  this  branch  among  the  possessor 
of  "  uncontrollable  wings."  If  poetical  works  wer 
included,  the  answer,  of  course,  would  be  entirel; 
different;  but  as  the  question  stands  he  would  sug 
gest  the  following,  in  chronological  order,  as 
possible  half  -  dozen  :  The  author  of  Genesis 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Cervantes,  John  Bunyan,  Victo 
Hugo.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

Chelsea. 

One  can  hardly  think  that  in  all  literature  onl 
six   writers   can   be    thus    described.      "  Half 
dozen"  would  seem  to  have  its  very  common  la 
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use  as  meaning 


few.' 


C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 


"  BURVIL  "  (8th  S.  xi.  426).— This  expression  is 
ew  to  me,  but  it  calls  to  mind  a  synonymous 
xpression  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  in 
orkshire  many  years  ago,  "  It 's  time  to  be  off  to 
Turvey."  Is  there  any  connexion  between  the  two 
xpressions  ?  I  am  going  to  hazard  a  guess  about 
'urvey.  We  say,  «'  I  'm  off  to  the  land  of  Nod," 
nd  "  I'm  off  to  Bedfordshire,"  meaning  that  we 
re  going  to  bed.  Now  Turvey  is  in  Bedfordshire. 
)an  that  be  the  reason  why  children  were  once 
old  to  go  to  Turvey  ?  There  is  a  Burfeild  in  Buck- 
ngbamshire.  Is  there  one  in  Beds  ? 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

USE  OF  ARMOUR  IN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (8tb 
S.  xi.  446).— Planch^  (*  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume,' 
.v.  "  Armour  ")  says  :— 

"  I  have  just  briefly  sketched  the  rise  and  progress 
f  armour  in  England  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth 
entury,  in  the  early  part  of  which  it  was  completely 
bandoned." 

In  another  passage  (ibid.,  s.v.  "Breast-plate") 
le  wrote  : — 

The  breast-  and  back-plate  continued  to  be  worn 
>ver  the  buff  coat  long  after  armour  for  the  limbs  had 
>een  relinquished,  and  after  a  century's  disuse  were 
•e-  introduced  in  the  English  army  subsequently  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo." 

The  same  author  (ibid.,  s.v.  "  Helmet ")  wrote 
hat  it 

'  disappeared  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  be  resuscitated  in  the  nineteenth  by  the  Life 
Guards  and  Dragoons  of  the  last  two  Georges." 

B.  H.  L. 

See  *  Armour  Last  Worn » in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S. 
vii.  268,  318,  357. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

YIDDISH  (8th  S.  xi.  428,  493).— IGNORAMUS  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  that  it  seems  strange  to  read 
such  a  question  as  he  asks  in  these  days.  I  should 
have  imagined  that  the  term  Yiddish,  which,  as 
editorially  explained,  is  the  name  of  the  "  com- 
posite language  "  that  forms  to  a  large  extent  the 
spoken  tongue  of  the  Jews  in  London,  was  well 
known.  I  do  not  know  whether  IGNORAMUS  has 
ever  ventured  as  far  East  as  Petticoat  Lane  ;  but, 
whether  or  no,  here  I  may  say  is,  as  far  as  Lon- 
don, at  least,  is  concerned,  the  home  of  the  Yid- 
dishert  =  Jevr&,  and  also  where  Yiddish  may  be 
freely  heard.  In  popular  language,  Yid,  or  Yit= 
a  Jew.  As  a  class  the  Jewish  people  are  spoken 
of  as  Yiddishers,  also  Yidden.  These  terms  are, 
on  the  authority  of  the  '  Slang  Dictionary/  used  by 
the  Jews  themselves  very  frequently.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  think  so  comprehensive  a  lexicon  as  the 
'  Encyclopaedic '  should  not  contain  the  word  and 
its  connected  terms ;  for  I  have  many  times  met 
with  it  in  the  press,  and  should  have  deemed  it 
worthy  of  due  recognition  by  later  lexicographers. 
Having  regard  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  th? 
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compilers  of  lexicons,  the  ignorance  of  oar  friend 
IGNORAMUS  is  perhaps  excusable  ;  but  let  us  hope 
future  lexicographers  will  act  in  accordance  with 
the  watchword  of '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  " make  a  note  of" 
it.  C.  P.  HALE. 

Apropos  of  this  subject  I  quote  the  following 
note  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacob?,  which  appeared  in  the 
Athenceum  of  17  Oct.,  1885  :— 
Translation. 
Borough  of  Whitechapel. 

Electors ! 

Do  not  lose  your  vote  through  the  tricks  of  the  Tories  ! 
"  Every  one  what  [«c]  is  not  born  in  England  and  the 
Englishman  (1)  Kautmann  lodges  an  objection  against 
his  vote,  or  every  one  what  is  really  born  in  England 
and  the  foreigner  Kaufniann  objects  to  his  vote  also, 
ought,  when  they  will  not  admit  them  as  voters,  to  in- 
form the  Electors1  Right  Committee,  102,  Whitechapel 
Road. 

"  The  mixture  of  Jewish  German  and  English  has  led 
to  difficulties  in  transliteration,  the  anomalous  English 
being  represented  by  no  fewer  than  three  letters,  d, 
sh,  z.  But  the  philological  interest  attaching  to  the 
document  is  far  outweighed  by  that  of  its  contents. 
Placards  in  Jewish  German  are  common  on  the  Con- 
tinent— they  meet  one  at  every  corner  at  the  Leipzig 
Mesne — and  are  not  unknown  in  England.  But  it  is 

Srobably  unique  for  an  appeal  to  be  issued  in  Judaeo- 
erman  mixed  with  English,  and  printed  in  Hebrew 
type,  which  calls  upon  Whitechapel  electors  to  resist  an 
attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EVELYN  (8th  S.  xi.  468, 
497). — I  have  known  the  present  Mr.  Evelyn,  of 
Wotton,  ever  since  old  Oxford  days,  when  we  were 
contemporaries  at  Balliol ;  but  I  never  heard  his 
name  pronounced  except  as  a  dissyllable. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

VAN  CORTLANDT  (8th  S.  xi.  467).— I  offer  the 
following  as  a  translation  of  Rietstap's  blazoning  of 
these  curious  Dutch  arms  : — 

"Argent,  four  mill-sails  sable,  forming  a  saltire, 
radiating  from  a  square  of  sable  voided  of  the  field; 
the  said  sails  cantoned  by  four  estoiles  gules,  and  a  fifth 
similar  eetoile  in  the  void  of  the  square." 

A  better  though  less  literal  rendering  would  be  : 
"  Argent,  a  square  of  sable  voided  of  the  field,  the 
void  charged  with  an  estoile  gules.    Over  all  four  mill- 
Bails  of  the  second,  in  saltire,  between  four    estoiles 
tinctured  as  the  third." 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
,    Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

HOGG  AND  TANNAHILL  (8th  xi.  486).— I  have  a 
copy  of  '  The  Works  of  Robert  Tannahill,'  with  life 
of  the  author,  by  Philip  A.  Ramsay,  published  by 
A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  but 
undated.  The  editor  in  his  preface  remarks  : — 

"  The  present  editor,  who  long  enjoyed  Mr.  Mother- 
well's  friendship,  having  had  the  u?e  of  all  the  papers 


collected  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  having  procured 
many  additional  materials,  now  ventures  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  Work,  which,  he  is  deeply  persuaded,  would  have 
been  more  worthily  edited  by  his  lamented  friend. 
Nevertheless,  he  may  claim  for  this  Edition  the  merit  of 
being  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  accurate,  which 

has  yet  appeared On  the  Memoir  of  the  Author, 

much  pains  have  been  bestowed.  Besides  his  Letters,  it 
will  be  found  to  disclose  many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  his  life  and  character,  hitherto  not  generally 
known." 

This  is  what  he  says  about  Tannahill's  meeting 
with  Hogg: — 

"  But  he  was  destined  not  to  paes  away  from  this 
earth,  without  receiving  a  tribute  to  his  genius,  which 
was  alike  honourable  to  himself  and  to  the  individual  by 
whom  it  was  conferred.  We  allude  to  a  pilgrimage 
which  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  made  to  Paisley,  in  the 
spring  of  1810,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
fellowship  of  one,  whose  untutored  mind,  like  his  own,  was 
gifted  with  the  magic  voice  of  song.  They  spent  only  one 
night  in  each  other's  company,  and  ere  they  parted, 
Tannahill  convoyed  the  Shepherd  on  foot  half  way  to 
Glasgow.  It  was  a  melancholy  adieu  our  author  gave  him. 
He  grasped  his  hand,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said 
'Farewell  !  we  shall  never  meet  again  !  Farewell !  I 
shall  never  see  you  more  1 ' — a  prediction  which  was  too 
soon  to  be  verified.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends 
[King,  1  April,  1810],  he  noticed  this  meeting  with 
evident  pride.  '  We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
over  the  poets  of  the  day.  He  tells  me  he  has  been  in 
company  with  Walter  Scott,  Hector  MacNeil,  Thomas 
Campbell,  and  others  of  our  Scottish  worthies.'  This  is 
the  last  letter  but  one  which  Tannahill  is  known  to  have 
written." — Pp.  xxxiii.,  iv. 

May  we  not  suppose  that  the  encyclopaedist 
referred  to  by  MR.  BAYNE  had  the  above  passage 
before  him  when  he  wrote,  "  Prophetic  words  soon 
to  be  verified  "  1  F.  0.  BIRKSECK  TERRY. 

CHENEY  GATE  (8th  S.  xi.  489).— In  '  N.  &  Q., 
8th  S.  vi.  448,  vii.  254,  two  correspondents  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  court  of  feudal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
quadrangle  at  Manydown  (Wootton  St.  Lawrence) 
and  a  row  of  houses  adjoining  St.  Swithen'a 
Church,  Winchester,  each  bearing  the  name  of 
Cheyney  Court.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

There  is  a  village  in  Northamptonshire  named 
Middleton  Cheney,  near  Banbury. 

F.  J.  CANDY. 
Croydon. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (8th  S.  x.  357,  438  ;  xi.  69, 
151,  510).— The  following  extract  from  the 
Saturday  Rwitw  of  26  June  bears  to  some  extent 
upon  the  question  that  has  been  raised  : — 

41  The  Colonial  Premiers  who  came  over  for  the  Jubilee 
were  on  the  whole  a  rough,  hard-headed  lot — men  of 
tried  ability,  but  little  polish.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
sort  of  men  who  have  built  up  our  Colonial  Empire,  a 

work  which  has  not  been  done  by  hands  in  kid  gloves 

One  of  the  Premiers,  by  the  way,  protested  in  conversa- 
tion the  other  day  against  the  use  of  the  word  '  Premier,' 
and  particularly  against  the  Prince  of  Wales's  French 
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pronunciation  of  it.  '  Preminz,'  he  said, '  is  bad  enough, 
but  Premie"  is  worse.  Why  not  call  us  Prime 
Minister*?'  'Premier,'  it  is  true,  is  neither  French 
nor  English — like  '  nom-de-plume'  and  other  words 
in  common  use.  In  French  and  in  diplomatic  usa^e 
the  proper  term,  of  course,  is  President  de  Conseil. 
'  Premier '  is  slang.  We  like  it." 

POLITICIAN. 

ALDERMANBECKFORD'S  SPEECH  TO  GEORGE  III. 
(8th  S.  xi.  386,  454).— The  original  issue  of  the 
'Annual  Register'  is  the  same  as  that  quoted  by 
MR.  MARSHALL.  There  is  also  on  p.  Ill  a  further 
reference  to  the  subject.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  had  gone  to  St.  James's  to  present  an 
address  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
and  "  after  the  Lord  Mayor  had  waited  in  the 
antechamber  at  St.  James's  a  considerable  time  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  came  out  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand  and  read  to  the  following  effect,  *  As  your 
Lordship  thought  fit  to  speak  to  His  Majesty  after 
his  answer  to  the  late  remonstrance,  I  am  to 
acquaint  your  Lordship,  as  it  was  unusual,  His 
Majesty  desires  that  nothing  of  this  kind  may 
happen  for  the  future.' "  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

Isaac  D'Israeli,  in,  I  believe,  his  '  Curiosities  of 
Literature/  says  the  sentence  under  the  statue 
of  Beckford  in  the  Guildhall  was  written,  but 
never  delivered  ;  for  Beckford,  when  he  came 
before  the  king,  got,  as  we  should  say  in 
Lancashire,  "Staff-o-crarnpt"— i.«.,  lost  nerve,  or 
became  faint-hearted,  so  he  never  spoke  it.  If 
this  be  true,  I  often  think  it  is  an  absurdity  to  let 
it  remain  under  his  figure. 

RICHARD  HEMMING. 

Ardwick. 

It  is  a  very  old  story  that  John  Home  Tooke 
(Parson  Home)  claimed  the  authorship  of  this 
speech  uttered  by  Alderman  Beckford,  then  Lord 
Mayor,  on  23  May,  1770,  before  the  assembled 
Court  of  George  II  f.,  and  engraved  on  the  mnnu- 
ment  in  Guildhall.  Prefixed  to  vol.  xiv.  of  the 
'  Continuation  of  Hume  and  Smollett's  History  of 
England,1  by  the  Rev,  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.,  is  a 
small  vignette,  engraved  by  A.  W.  Warren,  entitled 
*  Beckford's  Reply  to  the  King.'  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Smart  Hoghes  was  an  excellent  classic,  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  School  under  Dr.  Butler,  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1808,  and  was  popularly  known  in 
the  university  as  "  Smart  '  Hughes,  on  account  of 
his  brilliancy  as  a  scholar. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  39TH  FOOT  (8»  S.  xi.  265,  491).— MR. 
FREDERICK  DIXON,  in  his  eagerness  to  defend  his 
own  article  on  the  Cabul  tragedy,  forgets  to  state 
he  borrowed  freely  for  it  from  previously  well- 
known  works,  such  as  Eyre's  '  Cabul,'  Lady  Sale's 
'Journal,'  and  several  others  of  which  we  have 
copies.  The  44th  Regiment  have  published  a  short 


account  of  their  exploits  in  former  times.     I  fancy 
the  records  of  the  39ch  are  not  published. 

EMMA  E.  TBOYTS. 

JOSIAH  NISBET  (8111  S.  xi.  408,  476).— That  this 
tablet  was  placed  at  Stratford-sub-Castra  was 
probably  because  Dr.  Nisbet's  friend,  George 
Webbe  of  Nevis,  was  then  residing  at  the  Manor 
House.  There  is,  or  was,  a  tablet  in  the  chancel  to 
young  Joseph  Webbe,  who  died  in  1779.  For  other 
details  see  Hoare's  *  Wilts,'  vol.  vi.  p.  653. 

V.  L.  OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 

THE  PEACOCK  (8tb  S.  xi.  125,  349).— As  I 
notice  that  A.  B.  G.  and  ASTARTE  have  made  a 
fair  collection  of  peacock  literature  for  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
I  send  you  a  significant  fourteenth  century  passage 
by  Cecco  d'  Ascoli  (cap.  21,  lib.  iii.,  '  L'  Acerba'), 
wherein  the  poet  denies  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
endorsed  by  St.  Augustine,  as  to  the  non-cor- 
ruptibility of  the  flesh  of  the  bird  after  death. 

De  la  Natura  del  Pavone. 
Cio  che  si  dice  dico  non  e  vero 
che  raorto  lo  pavon  non  si  corrumpe 
Quel  che  gia  vedi  togli  alto  pensero 
Ben  si  conserva  aseai  ma  non  dagosto 
Et  quandel  eole  in  Cancro  mostra  pompe 
Di  cio  si  corgiel  naso  &  ancol  gosto 
La  pavonessa  quanto  puo  naeconde 
L'  uova  chel  pavon  nolle  offenda 
Quando  crida  tacie  e  non  risponde 
Assai  piu  la  luxuria  1*  affanna 
Che  per  che  la  compagnia  non  li  attenda 
Ove  che  trova  luova  li  le  danna 
Gode  di  aua  bellezza  nella  rota 

Guardandosi  alia  pedi  prende  tristeza 
Et  allegreza  da  lui  sta  remota 
Voce  malignia  capo  di  serpente 
Le  penne  par  angelicha  belleza 
A  pasei  de  latrone  e  frodolente 
Et  1'  homo  pravo  simil  del  pavone 
che  guasta  la  comune  utilitate 
Per  lo  voler  che  ciecha  la  ragione 
se  giungie  con  la  man  non  vol  uncino 
Ma  se  risurgie  la  comunitate 
tempra  man  a  folle  &  a  mulino. 

The  spelling  is  as  above  in  my  edition,  1516. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELET. 

The  ancient  story  of  Hera  having  transferred  the 
eyes  of  Argus  to  the  peacock  is  well  known.  See 
Ovid's  *  Metamorphoses ,' i.  264,  and  'Prometheus 
Vinctus  '  of  JSschylus,  567,  681. 

The  peacock  in  his  pride,  heraldically  epeaking, 
is  the  crest  of  the  ancient  family  of  Manners, 
Dukes  of  Rutland. 

There  was,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  "  Vow 
of  the  Peacock."  Monstrelet,  in  his  '  Chronicles' 
(book  iii.  chap.  Ixxxii.),  gives  an  account  of  this 
ceremony  at  Tours  in  1457  : — 

"Having  placed  this  pot  on  the  table,  another  gentle- 
man arrived  with  a  live  peacock  in  a  dish,  which  he 
also  put  on  the  table,  in  order  that  all  who  wished  to 
make  any  vows  might  then  do  so.  Upon  which  two 
knights  of  the  embassy  did  make  vows  to  perform  a  deed 
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of  anna,  and  the  other  to  hold  a  tourney."— Johnea 
translation. 

Tnere  is  an  illustration  representing  this, "  designe 
from  contemporary  authorities."  An  appende 
note  says  :  — 

"See  a  particular  account  of  thia  strange  ceremony  o 
swearing  on  the  peacock  in  M.  de  St.  Palaye's  '  Memoire 
sur  1'Ancienne  Chevalerie.'  " 

The  "Vow  of  the  Peacock  and  the  Ladies"  form 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  beautiful  poetical  charade 
of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  who  died  in  1839 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Hotten,  in  his  life  of  Combe,  prefixed  to  *  Dr 
Syntax,'  quotes  Moore  ('  Diary,'  vol.  ii.  p.  201 
and  Campbell  ('  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,'  London 
1834,  vol.  i.  p.  42),  in  parallel  columns,   to  the 
effect    that   Lord   Lyttelton    upon    one    occasion 
likened  Lady  Archer  to  "  a  drunken  peacock " , 
and  Moore,  as  adding  that  "Lord  Lyttelton  also 
had  rolled  a  piece  of  blancmange  into  a  ball,  and 
covering  it  with  variegated  comfits,  said,  '  This  is 
the  sort  of  egg  a  drunken  peacock  would  lay. 
A  short  but  graphic  portrait  sketch,  headed  by  a 
cut  of  the  lady  "enamelling  at  her  toilet,"  is  given 
at  pp.  122,  123  of  Timbs's  '  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities,' London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1875. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

I  find  the  following  in  a  chapter  on  "  The  Folk- 
lore of  Indian  Birds,"  in  'Sketches  of  Hindoo 
Life/  by  Devendra  N.  Das,  B.A.  (London,  Chap- 
man &  Hall,  1887):— 

"  The  peacock  is  said  to  scream  and  dance  with  joy 
at  the  sound  of  thunder ;  and  he  '  dances,  dances  on  ; 
when  he  looks  down  he  weepa  anon  '  (at  the  eight  of  hia 
ugly  feet,  they  say).  The  peacock  is  credited  with  a 
strong  thievish  propensity,  as  it  appears  from  thia  say- 
ing: 'The  deer,  the  monkey,  tlie  partridge,  and  the 
peacock  rob  the  field  of  its  store.'  Anything  that  betrays 
itself  is  likened  to  'a  peacock  in  the  thief 'a  house'— a 
saying  founded  on  the  atory  of  a  peacock  which  swal- 
lowed a  gold  necklace  brought  home  by  a  thief.  This 
bird  is  sacred  to  the  Hindoo  god  of  beauty,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  riding  on  it." 

0.  P.  HALB. 

THE  BEST  GHOST  STORY  IN  THE  WORLD  (8tb 
S.  xi.  248,  338,  474).— This  ancient  story,  in  which 
the  ghost  turns  out  to  be  no  ghost  at  all,  has  already 
been  told  more  graphically  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  i. 
393.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  narrated  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  October,  1732.  Edward 
Fowler  was  Bishop  of  Gloucester  from  1691  to 

15,  and  Sir  John  Powell,  the  judge,  who  died  in 
1713,  was  buried  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.     The 
story  has  been  again  and  again  told  and  retold. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

MILITARY  BANNERS  AND  COLOURS  (8**  S. 
™  ft7'  i73);~Tne  o|d  colours  of  the  41st,  Royal 
Welsh,  Regiment  were  hung  up  in  Llandaff 


(Ttthedral  in  1895,  after  the  regiment's  march  from 
Peru  broke  to  Cardiff,  en  route  for  Plymouth. 
There  are  other  and  much  older  colours  of  the 
regiment  in  the  cathedral,  including  those  carried 
in  the  Peninsular  War.  The  old  colours  of  the 
2 1st  Regiment,  South  Wales  Borderers,  are  in 
Wrexham  Church.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

There  are  two  tattered  banners  in  the  angles  of 
the  choir  (west  end)  of  the  parish  church  here. 
There  are  also  two,  at  least,  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
at  the  west  entrance  to  Chester  Cathedral. 

T.  OANN  HUGHES,  M.  A.. 

Lancaster. 

"  THREE  ACRES  AND  A  cow  "  (8th  S.  xi.  365, 432, 
475,  517). — If  H.  had  read  my  note  correctly  he 
would  not  have  written  that  "this  combination  of 
deas  is  much  older  than  Mill,"  as  I  stated  that 
Mr.  Mill  had  quoted  from  a  treatise  on  Flemish 
husbandry — a  much  older  work,  I  understand,  than 
ais  '  Principles  of  Political  Economy.'  With  regard 
to  H.  E.  T.'s  note,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Bentham 
got  the  germ  of  this  "  proverbial  policy,"  as  Lord 
[losebery  calls  it,  from  that  treatise  on  Flemish 
msbandry,  or  from  some  other  source  conveying 
the  information  which  that  work  treats  of,  viz., 
Flemish  husbandry  in  connexion  with  small 
)easant  properties.  But  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
s  due  the  credit  of  having  put  this  policy  in  a 
clear  and  an  intelligent  form  in  his  '  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  '—a  work  which  has  been,  and 
till  is,  largely  used  as  a  text- book  by  many 
nembers  of  Parliament  ;  and  to  Mr.  Jesse 
Pollings  is  due  the  credit  of  making  the  phrase 
'  three  acres  and  a  cow  "  a  familiar  one  in  this 
ountry.  A.  FROOD. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  (8th  S.  xii.  7).— For 
iographical  notices  and  bibliographical  references 
ee  'N.  &Q.,'6'"S.  x.  27,  116. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Allibone's  'Dictionary  of  English  Literature* 
ives  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  above  poet, 
nd  states  he  was  born  31  December,  1830. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

DARVEL  GADARN  (8th  S.  xi.  407,  450).— The 
;ory  of  Darvel  Gadarn  is  told  in  the  '  Gossiping 
kiide  to  Wales  '  (p.  130).  For  a  fuller  account 
ee  the  preface  to  *  Letters  and  Paper0,  Foreign 
nd  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.'  (vol. 
Hi.  part  i.),  and  various  despatches  given  in  that 
ollection.  Darvel  Gadarn  was  a  wooden  image 
t  Llandderfel,  in  Merionethshire,  which  was 
elieved  to  have  the  power  of  fetching  souls  back 
om  hell,  and  was  visited  by  many  pilgrims.  It 
as  condemned  as  an  object  of  superstition,  and 
emoved  to  London,  where  it  was  used  in  the 
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burning  of  a  Francisian  friar  named  Forest.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  there  was  a  tradition  that 
Darvel  Gadarn  would  one  day  set  a  forest  on  fire, 
and  the  people  of  the  place,  fearing  the  destruction 
of  their  own  timber,  gladly  packed  the  image  off 
to  London  to  be  burnt ;  but  it  is  stated  in  the 
preface  to  the  '  Letters  and  Paper?,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,'  that  the  parson  and  parishioners  offered 
Cromwell's  Commissary-General  for  St.  Asaph  40Z. 
to  let  it  remain,  and  when  he  refused,  set  out 
themselves  for  London  to  make  their  complaint  to 
Cromwell.  E.  W. 

GlLLMAN  OR  GlLMAN  FAMILY    (8th  S.    xi.    222, 

296,  333,  449,  513).— The  river  which  passes 
under  the  bridge  in  Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES'S  water- 
colour  drawing  cannot,  I  think,  be  the  Winster, 
but  must  certainly  be  the  Derwent,  which  flows 
under  the  bridge  at  Grange  (Cumberland),  a  village 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Borrowdale  and  near  the 
head  of  Derwentwater,  the  lake  into  which  that 
stream  soon  afterwards  falls.  I  know  the  bridge 
very  well.  This  explanation  will  account  for  the 
presence  of  mountains,  which  do  not,  I  believe, 
appear  at  all  near  to  the  other  Grange  (Lancashire), 
mentioned  at  the  last  reference. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  water-colour  drawing  of 
Grange  and  Borrowdale,  and  your  correspondent 
confuses  this  place  with  Grange-over-Sands,  and 
assumes,  therefore,  that  the  river  shown  in  the 
drawing  is  the  Winster.  Grange  is  the  village  at 
the  upper  end  of  Derwentwater,  at  the  entrance  to 
Borrowdale,  and  the  river  is  the  Derwent,  which 
at  this  point  is  divided  into  two  channels. 

ERNEST  B.  SAVAGE,  F.S.A. 

St.  Thomas,  Douglas,  I.O.M. 

*  Grange  and  Borrowdale,'  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture mentioned  by  MR.  CANN  HUGHES,  is  clearly 
a  mistake  for  Grange  in  Borrowdale,  which  is  far 
enough  from  the  river  Winster,  which  itself  is 
at  least  five  miles  from  Grange-over-Sands,  and 
invisible  at  all  points  at  which  Grange  is  visible. 

Q.V. 

m  CAKES  (8th  S.  xii.  8).— A  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  simnel  cakes,  as  well  as  a 
receipt  for  them,  is  to  be  found  under  the  heading 
of  "  Mothering  Sunday "  in  the  first  volume  of 
Chamber's  *  Book  of  Days.'  I  see  that  Chambers 
only  mentions  Hereford  and  Shropshire  as  the 
counties  in  which  the  custom  exists  of  having 
simnels  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  but  Lanca- 
shire might  well  be  added  to  the  list. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

THE  "PARSON'S  NOSE  "  (8th  S.  x.  496,  xi.  33,  92). 
—The  "  pope's  nose  "  is  the  term  invariably  used  in 
Ireland  when  the  tail  end  of  a  roast  fowl  is  referred 
to.  ^  In  the  English  translation  of  Zola's  *  Assom- 
moir*  there  are  references  to  the  "  parson's  nose." 


"  A  great  silence  ensued.  Necks  were  stretched  put 
as  every  eye  followed  the  knife.  Poisson  was  preparing 
a  surprise.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  last  cut ;  the  after  part 
of  the  bird  came  off  and  stood  up  on  end,  the  parson's 
nose  in  the  air  :  it  was  the  bishop's  mitre." — P.  206. 

"'Monsieur  Poisson,  listen,  Monsieur  Poisson.  You 
ffill  save  me  the  parson's  nose,  won't  you  1 '  '  My  dear, 
he  parson's  nose  is  yours  by  right,'  paid  Madame  Lerat, 
n  her  discreetly  smutty  way." — P.  207. 

"  Meanwhile  Clemence  had  got  to  the  end  of  her  par- 
son's  nose,  and  was  sucking  it  with  her  lips,  while  she 
wriggled  with  laughter  on  her  chair,  because  Boche  was 
whispering  all  sorts  of  smutty  things  to  her."— P.  208. 

The  dirty  story  referred  to  by  C.  C.  B.  may  be 
known  in  Paris.  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

Hear  what  Father  Prout,  in  his  '  Apology  for 
Lent,'  says  on  the  above  subject. 

'  William  III.  gave  a  death  blow  to  Lent.  He  it  was 
who  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  loin  of 
aeef ;  and  such  was  the  progress  of  disaffection  under 
Queen  Anne  that  the  folks,  to  manifest  their  disregard  for 
the  Pope,  agreed  that  a  certain  extremity  of  the  goose 
should  be  denominated  his  nose." 

JAS.  JENKINS. 

May  not  the  resemblance  in  shape  between  the 
"caudal  appendage  "  of  plucked  fowls  and  some 
forms  of  mitres,  once  used  by  bishops  and  abbots, 
account  for  the  names  "  pope's  nose,"  &c.  1 

F.  J.  P. 

Boston,  Mass. 

" '  For,'  said  he  [the  professor], '  if  the  morning  hours 
are  the  wings  of  the  day,  I  only  fold  them  about  me  to 
sleep  more  sweetly;  knowing  that,  at  its  other  extremity, 
the  day,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  has  an  epicurean  mor- 
sel—a parson's  nose ;  and  on  this  oily  midnight  my  spirit 
revels  and  is  glad.'  "—Longfellow's  'Hyperion,'  chap.vii. 

CHAS.  A.  BERNAU. 

CONVICTS  IN  ENGLAND  (8th  S.  xi.  447).— I  fear 
at  this  remote  date  it  would  be  impossible  to  fur- 
nish your  correspondent  with  the  number  of  con- 
victed criminals  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  he  is  interested  in  the  subject,  I  refer 
him  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  ii.  to  ix.,  which  contain 
in  all  about  two  dozen  communications  on  the 
exportation  of  criminals  to  America,  &c. 

EVERARD    HOME   COLEMAN. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Aryan.  By  Rudolph  von  Ihering. 
Translated  by  A.  Drucker,  M.P.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
WE  thank  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  for  introducing  to  the 
English  public  a  remarkable  book,  which  every  student 
of  antiquity  will  welcome  The  late  Dr.  Ibering,  who 
was  a  jurist  by  profession  and  a  specialist  in  Roman  law, 
devoted  the  closing  years  of  his  life  to  the  investigation 
of  origins  and  institutions  and  the  interpretation  of 
Roman  archaeology  in  the  light  obtainable  from  Baby- 
Ionian  research.  He  did  not  live,  unfortunately,  to  com- 
plete  the  inquiry  upon  which  he  had  entered;  but  some 
of  the  very  valuable  results  at  which  he  had  arrived  are 
set  forth  in  this  singularly  lucid  and  convincing  volume. 
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Those  who  love  to  trace  the  growtli  of  civilization  and 
the  evolution  of  customs  will  find  in  it  a  rich  mine  of 
matter,  as  interesting  aa  it  is  original.  Many  enigmatical 
institutions  of  Roman  antiquity  are  shown  to  be  sur- 
vivals of  what  took  place  in  prehistoric  times  during  the 
migration  of  the  Aryan  tribes  from  their  cradle-land  in 
Asia;  and  these  customs,  according  to  Dr.  Ihering,  were 
more  faithfully  preserved  by  the  Romans  than  by  any 
other  of  the  Indo-European  nations.  Having  shown 
that  the  conditions  of  those  early  times  often  explain,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  object  of  relics  which  lingered  on 
to  the  historic  period,  be  proceeds  to  unfold  the  practical 
and  commonsense  meaning  which  once  underlay  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  now  seem  arbitrary  and  irrational. 
His  brilliant  speculations  are  always  vraisemllall?,  and 
generally  enforce  our  acquiescence.  Under  his  guidance 
the  religious  system  of  ancient  Rome,  hitherto  but  a 
dark  chamber,  turns  out  to  be  a  veritable  museum  of 
primitive  antiquities.  The  Ver  Sacrum,  the  Fetiales, 
the  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Ppntifice?,  the  Auspices,  with 
their  incongruous  and  childish  observances,  are  all  shown 
to  be  mere  survivals  of  customs  and  practices  connected 
with  the  migration,  which  bad  then  a  very  sound  and 
sensible  meaning.  For  instance,  ajl  the  branches  of 
the  pontifical  duties  are  traced  back  to  the  original 
demands  made  upon  the  technical  bridge-makers,  so 
essential  to  the  migrant  host;  their  priestly  functions, 
to  the  expiatory  sacrifices  with  which  they  had  to 
appease  the  offended  river-god;  their  skill  in  writing,  to 
the  drawing  of  plans  for  the  bridge ;  their  knowledge 
of  chronology,  to  their  calculations  for  the  proportions 
of  the  bridge;  their  legal  relations,  to  estimating  the 
claims  of  the  river-god  upon  the  bridge  toll. 

It  is  to  the  Semite,  and  not  to  the  Aryan,  that  the 
honour  of  all  our  progress  in  science  and  art  ia  ulti- 
mately due.  The  font  et  origo  of  all  civilization  was 
Babylon.  It  would  not  be  possible  in  this  short  notice 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ingenuity  and  penetra- 
tion with  which  Dr.  Ihering  tracks  the  intellectual 
development  of  Europe  to  its  rude  beginning  in  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  All  our  literature,  architecture, 
and  other  arts  of  civilization  are  found  to  have  their 
ultimate  source  in  the  pregnant  fact  that  the  earliest 
Accadian  settlers  were  located  in  a  vast  plain  devoid  of 
stone,  which  compelled  them  to  invent  the  art  of  brick- 
making.  All  modern  culture  may  be  traced  to  the  first 
brick.  The  writer,  unlike  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  field,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  base  his  conclusions  on 
philological  considerations;  indeed,  his  strength  does 
not  seem  to  h*ve  lain  in  the  domain  of  philology,  as  we 
infer  from  his  founding  an  argument  on  an  etymology 
which  assumes  that  exercitus  meant  originally  "  a  host 
forcing  its  way  ex  arce "  (p.  318).  That  "felix  means  '  to 
produce'"  (p.  22)  is  a  slipshod  statement.  A  remark 
that  the  Aryans  have  played  but  an  unimportant  part  in 
history  (p.  63)  makes  us  start,  till  we  discover  presently 
that  the  word  is  restricted  there  to  the  Hindu-,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  original  Aryan.  Again,  it  seems  strange 
to  find  the  Picts  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
(p.  303) ;  but  thig  turns  out  to  be  only  a  synonym  for  the 
Picemes. 

The  translator  has  done  his  part,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  reader ;  but  it  is  at  his  door,  no  doubt, 
that  we  must  lay  the  disjointed  sentence  which  opens 
chapter  iii.  of  book  iii ,  "  Hunger  drove  the  Aryans  from 
their  home,  but  they  did  not  escape  it  by  so  doing," 

Diary  of  a  Tour  through  Great  Britain  in  1795.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Mac  Ritchie.  Edited  by  David  Mac 
llitchie.  (Stock.) 

THE  tour  of  William  Mac  Ritchie,  the  minister  of  Clunie, 
Perthshire,  legan  <m  22  June,  1795,  By  way  of  Edin- 


burgh, Carlisle,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Buzton,  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
Sheffield,  whence,  leaving  behind  him  his  nag,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  stage-coach  to  London.  On  10  August  he 
returned  by  way  of  Cambridge  and  Doncaster  to  Sheffield, 
where  he  remounted  his  horse,  and  "  rode  cannily  "  by 
Leeds,  Harrogate,  York,  Durham,  Newcastle  and  the 
eastern  roads  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  6  Septem- 
ber. A  keen  botanist,  he  notices,  as  well  as  he  is  able, 
the  wild  flowers  which  he  passes.  He  is  received  with 
open  arms  by  Scotchmen,  many  of  them  officers,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  visits  cavea  in  the  Yorkshire  hill?,  the 
wonders  of  the  Peak,  &c  ,  and  describes,  in  a  manner  now 
not  without  interest,  the  condition  of  manufacturing 
towns  a  century  ago.  In  London  he  sees  most  objects  of 
interest,  visits  Vauxball,  where  he  and  his  friend 
Ritchie  have  a  bottle  of  port,  and  moralizes  over  its  frail 
beauties,  many  of  whom  "  seem  modest,"  while  many  of 
them  are,  alas  !  "  even  of  an  angelic  form."  He  observes- 
roach  and  pike  in  the  Serpentine,  regales  on  fruit  at 
Hammersmith,  and  goes,  at  half-past  six,  to  the  Hay- 
market,  where  he  sees  young  Bannister  as  Colonel  Feign- 
well  in  « A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.'  There  is,  it  is  thus 
seen,  a  mild  antiquarian  interest  in  much  that  he  writes. 
His  spelling  has  also  a  certain  amount  of  interest  He 
thus  speaks  of  Wakefield  as  on  the  river  Kelder  [Calder], 
and  puzzles  local  antiquaries  by  calling  Gledhow  <l  Glad- 
der." Among  things  worthy  of  note  may  be  chronicled 
that,  Scotsman  as  he  is,  he  travels  on  Sunday,  and  that 
he  anticipates  Wordsworth  in  bis  arraigrfment  of  that 
"  Degenerate  Douglas,"  Old  Q,  of  whom  he  says  that  he 
"  certainly  enjoys  a  taste  the  most  completely  depraved 
of  any  man's  alive." 

The  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens:  a  Bibliography  and  a 

Sketch.  By  Frederic  G.  Kitton.  (Stock.) 
THE  secondary,  or  sub  title  of  this  book  gives  a  very  fair 
idea  of  what  manner  of  work  it  is.  Every  one  who 
collects  things  relating  to  Dickens  ought  to  possess  it. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  a  carefully  com- 
piled production,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  novelist's 
tales  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  published.  Much 
of  the  information  hag  appeared  before;  but  here  we 
get  it  all  in  a  highly  condensed  form,  and  can  verify 
facts  relating  to  any  book  by  Dickens  with  very  little 
trouble.  Again,  we  are  struck  by  the  amazing  power  of 
doing  mental  work  which  Charles  Dickens  possessed. 
Mr.  Kitton  tells  us  that  "  besides  '  Oliver  Twist '  he  had 
in  hand  the  latter  half  of  '  Pickwick,'  the  early  chapters 
of  'Nicholas  Nickleby,'  the  editing  of  the  'Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Grimaldi,'  and  other  writings  of  a  less  important 
character;  the  latter  including  further  contributions  to 
Benlley's,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the 
general  title  of  •  The  Mudfog  Papers.'  "  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  also  editing  Bentley's  Miscellany 
at  this  time.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Charles 
Dickens  died,  at  a  relatively  early  age,  from  what  was  in 
all  probability  caused  by  over-mental  strain  and  excite- 
ment ']  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Kitten's  admiration  for 
the  great  novelist  had  not  led  him  to  manufacture  the 
hideous  word  "  Dickensians  ";  at  least,  we  imagine  he 
is  the  author  of  it.  We  have  never  met  with  it  before. 
The  book  has  a  remarkably  good  index,  and  will  prove 
useful  to  the  students  of  the  writings  of  Dickens. 

The    Woodland  Life.     By  Edward  Thomas.      (Black- 
wood  &  Sons.) 

MR.  THOMAS'S  descriptions  of  gylvan  scenes  and  sounds 
have  already  attracted  attention  in  the  Globe,  the  Speaker, 
and  other  publications  in  which  they  have  appeared.' 
Reprinted  in  volume  form,  they  constitute  a  brilliant 
work,  and  are  likely  to  attain  a  widespread  popularity. 
The  accuracy  of  the  observation  is  not  to  be  qu  stioned, 
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and  though  the  style  seems  at  times  a  little  laboured,  ic 
ia  an  adequate  and  acceptable  medium  for  the  expression 
of  the  writer's  thoughts.     To  all  lovera  of  nature  the 
work  requires  no  commendation. 
Sartor  Resartus.   By  Thomas  Carlyle.   Edited  by  J.  A.  S. 

Barrett,  M.A.    (A.  &  C.  Black.) 

WITH  a  view  to  establishing  'Sartor  Resartus'  as  a 
school-book  Mr.  Barrett  has  given  it  the  careful  editing 
ordinarily  assigned  a  classic.  His  task  has  been  executed 
with  signal  zeal,  and  his  text  is  perhaps  overburdened 
with  notes  Unless  the  book  is  intended  for  juvenile 
students,  the  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  told  what  is  a 
burin,  who  was  James  Boswell,  or  where  is  Mahnes. 
Other  notes  are,  however,  helpful,  and,  as  most  *»re 
short,  it  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  grumble.  The  intro- 
ductory  matter,  including  the  account  of  Carlyle  s  dim- 
culty  in  dealing  with  the  MS.,  is  excellent;  an  index  is 
supplied,  and  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
comment  '  Sartor  Resartus'  provoked  when  it  first 
appeared  in  Fi aser.  As  to  the  prospects  of  the  work  as 
a  class-book  we  hesitate  to  speak.  It  is  acceptable, 
however,  for  purposes  of  perusal  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  spare  the  time  for  personal  research  and  like  to  have 
mysteries  solved  without  superfluous  trouble. 

The  Connoisseur.  By  Frederick  S.  Robinson.  (Red way.) 
IN  a  dozen  and  a  half  essays,  all  bright,  cheerful,  and 
readable,  Mr.  Robinson  depicts  for  us  the  romance  of 
collecting.  Not  only  does  he  describe  for  us  the  great 
collections  and  collector?,  he  gives  very  significant 
information  upon  vogue  and  prices,  and  has  a  specially 
edifying  chapter  upon  "  Frauds  and  Forgeries.  Under 
the  title  "  An  Intriguing  Sculptor  "  our  author  gives  an 
account  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  the  rival  and  enemy  of 
Cellini  Pliny  the  Elder,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Vasari 
(characterized  as  "  the  Indispensable  ")  are  the  subjects 
of  comment,  and  there  are  two  very  thoughtful  essays 
on  "  Art  and  War :>  and  "  Art  and  Religion."  There  are 
few  who  will  not  reap  from  these  sparkling  pages  both 
information  and  delight.  The  volume  is  prettily  got 
up,  though  the  false  title  has  undergone  a  curious  form 
of  mutilation. 

Chess  Openings.  By  James  Mason.  (Cox.) 
As  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Mason's  reputation,  we 
have  here  a  sound  and  trustworthy  work.  Every  known 
form  of  opening  is  analyzed  and  traced  up  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  moves.  Mr.  Mason  opines  that  the  opening  has 
often  small  part  or  lot  in  the  final  issue  between  very 
skilful  players.  This  is  probably  true.  Brilliant  open- 
ings are  now  out  of  fashion,  and  a  gambit  is  rarely 
practised.  Still,  the  gambit  leads  to  far  more  interest- 
ing games  than  openings  now  more  frequently  employed. 
The  Sicilian  defence  is  now  in  disfavour,  and  Mr.  Mason 
will  none  of  it.  Here,  however,  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  deal  at  length  with  such  matters,  and  we 
content  ourselves  with  commending  warmly  a  volume 
excellent  in  all  respects,  and  containing  the  latest  results 
of  what  is  technically  known  as  "  book." 

Then  and  Now.    By  John  George  Witt,  Q.C.    (Bentley 

&  Co.) 

THE  aim  of  Mr.  Witt  is  to  reconcile  old  faiths  with 
present  knowledge.  His  opening  chapters,  which  are 
the  best,  show  the  connexion  between  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  the  observance  of  Christian  feasts,  and  reveal 
to  the  most  limited  intelligence  the  reason  why  Christ- 
mas Day  is  observed  on  25  December  and  why  John  the 
Baptist  is  commemorated  on  24  June.  The  separate 
chapters  convey  the  idea  of  having  first  taken  the  shape 
of  short  exegetical  lectures.  Mr.  Witt's  etandpoint  is 
Christian,  and  his  treatment  is  reverent,  though  his 


book  contains  what  the  timid  and  the  ignorant  may  find 
hard  sayings. 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  William  Morris.     By 

Temple  Scott.     (Bell  &  Sons.) 

MORHIS  has  not  ba<l  to  wait  long  for  his  bibliography. 
Unusual  difficulty  must  have  attended  the  task  of  com- 
piling this,  the  number  of  Morris's  contributions  to 
journalism  being  very  great.  Whether  future  ages  will 
be  interested  in  Morris's  reactionary  socialism  remains 
to  be  seen.  A  work,  however,  useful  in  its  class  and 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  Morris's  biographer  is  supplied 
in  an  attractive  shape.  It  is  a  little  startling  to  find 
Mr.  Temple  Scott  speaking  of  "  an  addenda." 

Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society.  (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
THE  latest  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-Lriris 
Society  contains  a  full  record  of  the  late  exhibition  and 
the  annual  general  meetings,  the  proceedings  at  which 
had  abundant  interest.  It  has  been  determined  to  limit 
the  society  to  five  hundred  members.  A  number  of 
plates,  armorial  and  other,  are  once  more  reproduced. 

DR.  T.  N.  BRCSHFIELD  has  issued,  in  a  separate  form, 
a  deeply  interesting  paper  on  The  Salmon  Clauses  in  the 
Indentures  of  Apprentices,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Cheshire  Archaeological  Society.  It  is  a  closely 
argued  and  excellent  little  treatise,  showing  that  the 
widespread  notion  that  clauses  in  indentures  prohibiting 
salmon  more  than  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  dinner  is 
founded  on  a  myth.  

CORRESPONDENTS  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  General 
Indexes  to  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Series,  tome 
of  which  are  occasionally  quoted  in  booksellers'  cata- 
logues as  rarities,  may  be  obtained  at  published  prices  at 
the  Office  of  « N.  &  Q.'  The  Indexes  to  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fifth  Series  are  out  of  print,  and 
command  more  or  less  high  prices. 

MR.  KINGSTON,  the  author  of  '  Hertfordshire  during 
the  Civil  War,'  is  engaged  upon  a  work  on  '  East  Anglia 
and  the  Great  Civil  War.'  It  will  give  a  history  of  the 
rising  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Lin* 
coin,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Hertford. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publicacion,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

E.  MILKER  ("  Diamond  Wedding").— Still  in  dispute. 
See  7th  S.  iii.  373;  8th  S.  x.  508,  *.  v.  •  Notices  to  Corre- 
spondents ';  xi.  132 ;  '  N.  E.  D.' 

EKRATDM.— P.  6,  col.  1, 1.  30,  for  "F.  Walford"  read 
E.  Walford. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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REGISTER  OP  AN  OBSCURE  PARISH. 

Visiting  a  small  out-of-the-way  village  in  Lin. 
col  nature,  and  the  weather  turning  very  wet  and 
cold,  I  amused  myself  by  exploring  the  parish 
register.  No  startling  discoveries  were  made,  yet 
it  contains  a  few  things  worth  making  note  of,  and 
which  will  probably  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.' 

This  register  begins  in  1558,  but  is  illegible  for 
the  first  six  or  eight  years,  except  that  three  years 
together  have  no  entries,  only  "  nihil "  in  the 
middle,  which  having  been  written  in  a  bold,  strong 
hand  is  yet  faintly  visible. 

The  very  first  thing  to  arrest  attention  was 
the  use  of  Douglas  as  a  girl's  name,  not  in  an 
isolated  case,  but  scores  of  times.  Let  the  following 
entries  be  taken  as  specimens.  They  come  one 
after  another  in  one  quarter  of  a  year  :  — 

1661.  Douglas  the  daughter  of  Richard  &  Douglas 
Cresay  was  baptised  September  the  fourteenth. 

Douglas  the  wife  of  Richard  Cresay  was  buried  the 
same  day. 

Douglas  the  daughter  of  Richard  Creasy  was  buried 
September  the  twenty-third. 

John  JepsoD  &  Douglas  Smithies  were  married 
November  the  fourteenth. 

This  name  for  a  girl  appears  in  the  register  as 
early  as  1611,  correctly  spelt  Douglas,  and  was  in 


constant  use  up  to  the  end  of  the  seven teenth 
century.  In  1657  it  is  spelt  Duggles  :— 

Dugglea  the  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Margaret 
Nicholson  was  buried  July  27th, 

In  1678  :— 

Robert  Wass  of  Upton  and  Douglas  Duckleof  Heapham 
were  married,  November  the  28. 

A  combination  of  names  that  suggests  the 
possibility  that  Duckle,  which  in  some  places  is 
spelt  Duckies  and  Durckles,  may  really  be  a 
corruption  of  Douglas.  In  1692,  25  April,  was 
buried  William  Duckle,  "a  poor  boy";  which 
suggests  unpleasant  thoughts,  as  the  Duckies  were 
an  old  and  apparently  respectable  family,  fre- 
quently serving  as  churchwardens,  down  to  1752  ; 
and  one  of  them,  in  1672,  had  given  the  name  of 
"  Lucian  "  to  a  son,  which  is  scarcely  the  name 
which  would  be  selected  by  an  ignorant  churl. 

The  oldest  family  were  the  Bransbys.  They 
appear  in  the  register  as  early  as  1570,  and  go  on 
to  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Judging 
from  the  names  they  gave  their  children  they  were 
probably  some  of  the  earliest  Puritans ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  Puritans  were  numerous  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  which  is  near  Gains. 
borough ;  therefore  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
Faith  as  a  girl's  name  in  1570,  and  was  delighted 
when  I  met  with  these  entries  : — 

1578.  ffaythe  and  Trewthe  Bransbie  daughters  to 
Humfrey  Bransbie  were  cristened  the  26  day  of 
ffeberary. 

1583.  ffaythe  and  marie  the  daughters  of  William 
Bromit  were  cristeued  the  vi  day  of  December. 

These  names  of  Fay  the  and  Trewthe  (more  fre- 
quently Troth)  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Other 
names  of  the  Bransby  family  were  Cristiana, 
Justiana,  Agnes,  Cicilia,  and  Dorothy.  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  became  of  the  ffaythe 
and  Trewthe  above  mentioned,  and  spent  many 
hours  over  the  faded,  blurred  scrawls  of  the  register 
till  my  eyes  smarted,  trying  to  discover  their 
marriage  or  their  burial.  At  length  I  came  upon 
this  entry : — 

1625.  Mrs.  ffaith  Bransby  waa  buried  October  18. 
As  she  is  neither  described  as  a  wife  nor  a 
widow,  she  was  evidently  a  spinster,  notwith- 
standing the  "  Mrs. ,"  which  was  frequently  given  to 
women  in  good  position  who  were  past  their  youth. 
I  could  not  find  Trewthe,  so  it  is  very  possible  her 
end  was  recorded  in  one  of  the  too  many  portions 
of  the  register  which  are  quite  illegible  from  damp 
and  mildew  ;  or  she  may  have  gone  to  another 
village  or  to  America. 

No  one  would  expect  to  find  Cassandra  a  popular 
girl's  name  in  a  Lincolnshire  village  ;  yet  it  is 
found  several  times  in  this  register  from  1595,  but 
by  1658  it  had  degenerated  into  Cassandry. 

Neither  would  any  one  expect  to  find  Ethelred  as 
a  girl's  namp,  yet  here  is  an  instance  of  it : — 
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Etheltred  daw :  of  John  and  Eliza  Story,  bap :  Feb. 
4th,  1728. 

It  was  afterwards  corrupted  to  Theldry,  as  shown 
by  the  following  entry  : — 

Robert  son  of  John  and  Theldry  Norman  of  Blyton 
was  buried  the  20th  of  September,  1761. 
As  that  is  exactly  the  way  Ethelred  would  come 
to  be  pronounced  by  country  people,  her  husband 
naturally  called  her  Theldry  ;  and  as  each  of  these 
names  appears  only  once,  they  are  doubtless  the 
same  woman,  and  when  her  son  died  they  brought 
him  to  Ethelred's  old  home  to  be  buried. 

Gertrude  was  another  favourite  name  with  these 
villagers  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  it  was  first  used  it  was  spelt 
correctly,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  spelt  Gethrude,  in 
which  form  it  is  found  several  times  j  then  it  mostly 
became  Garthrite  till  1718,  when  it  was  further 
corrupted  into  Garthwaite,  as  in  the  following 
entry  :— 

New  Year's  day,  Garthwaite  daughter  of  James  and 
Garth:  Bennett  baptised. 

The  first  name  was  written  Gethrude,  then  the 
pen  was  drawn  through  it  and  Garthwaite  written 
above  it.  Gethrude  would  be  the  universal  way  of 
pronouncing  Gertrude  in  that  part  of  the  country 
even  now. 

Dorothy,  Bridget,  Abigail,  and  Isabell,  were 
popular  names ;  there  are  also  several  Esters  and 
Easters;  Ursula  two  or  three  times;  Avice, 
Prudence,  and  Mabel  once  or  twice. 

Among  men's  names  may  be  mentioned 
Humfrey  (often),  Anthony,  Nicholas,  Rafe,  and 
Roger,  Hugh  less  frequently,  and  Wilfred  once. 
Gatskin  is  met  with  here  as  a  surname. 

Only  a  few  of  those  who  made  the  entries  men- 
tioned the  calling  or  occupation  of  the  deceased. 
Yeoman,  husbandman,  or  labourer  are  the  most 
frequent ;  weaver  twice  (in  1624  and  in  1713), 
neetherd  once,  also  a  traveller,  a  stranger,  a  young 
man,  a  poor  man,  a  poor  boy,  a  Scotchman,  a 
maid,  a  maid  marie  (whatever  that  may  mean),  but 
not  one  farmer.  The  farms  are  small,  from  twenty 
to  sixty  acres,  and  only  two  are  one  to  two  hundred 
acres.  The  yeomen  were  those  who  owned  the 
land  they  worked.  They  have  all  gone,  with  one 
exception.  The  village  weaver  found  plenty  of 
occupation  in  old  times  in  working  up  into  sheets, 
&c.,  the  thread  spun  by  the  single  women 
(spinsters).  I  well  remember  seeing  one  euch 
weaver  at  work  at  his  big  loom,  in  his  singular  old 
"mud  and  stud"  thatched  cottage  at  Thimbleby, 
near  Horncastle  ;  and  more  than  one  of  my  rela- 
tives used  to  spin  when  I  was  a  tiny  little  boy. 

1730.  March  2nd,  Mary  Chapman  a  child  of  seven 
years  old,  baptised. 

1733.  March  5tb,  Mary  Chapman,  a  poor  girl,  buried. 

There  may  have  been  a  sad  history  connected 
with  this  "poor  girl,"  who  was  baptized  when  she 
Vas  seven  years  old.  Let  us  hope  these 


stern  and  hard  Puritans  behaved  kindly 
to  the  poor  little  waif ;  but  seeing  that  the 
apparently  prosperous  Duckies  allowed  one  of 
their  name  to  be  buried  as  "  a  poor  boy,"  it 
is  probable  they  thought  they  had  done  enough  for 
Mary  Chapman  when  they  had  her  baptized  and 
"made  a  child  of  grace."  Hers  is  the  only 
exception  to  infant  baptism  shown  by  the  register. 
And  the  only  instance,  BO  far  as  I  remember,  of  the 
age  of  the  deceased  being  stated  is  the  following  : 
1615.  Christopher  Cole,  husbandman,  octogenarius, 
sepultus  1  Maij. 

No  doubt  his  age  was  then  considered  remarkable. 

In  1709  Philip  Pinches  was  buried,  21  May, 
"  who  had  six  wives." 

In  1716  Mary  Rawson  was  one  of  the  church- 
wardens. In  1654  Edward  Turner  and  Mary 

(illegible)  were  "  rnarryed  by  je  iustice  only  "; 
there  is  another  such  entry  in  1667.  After  the 
first  of  these  follows  this  memorandum  : — 

Lincoln :  Lindsey  :  Hepham,  May  20tb,  1654.  John 
Anderson  of  yesd  towne  of  Hepham  being  chosen  by  ye 
Inhabitants  aforesd  to  be  their  psh  Register  to  enter  all 
Marriages,  Births  and  Buriales  that  shall  happen  in  yc  sd 
towne  According  to  y e  Act  of  Parliament  in  yt  case  pvided, 
was  sworne  And  Approved  the  day  And  year  Above  sd 
by  me  whose  hand  is  here  vnder  subscribed,  being 
Justice  of  Peace  for  ye  pts  Afore  sd.  CHRIS  \VRAY. 

In  the  margin  is  written,  in  a  hand  of  about  the 
same  date  : — 

When  rebellion  prospers  all  things  suffer  confusion  as 
appears  by  this  confused  Register. 

The  above  Christopher  Wray  was  of  the  family 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  who  was  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  is  buried 
and  has  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Glentwortb. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Heapham,  a  small  place 
of  about  thirty  houses  and  125  inhabitants,  is 
called  a  "  town  "  in  the  above. 

In  1678  a  new  kind  of  entry  began  : — 

Mary  the  daughter  of  William  &  Anne  Pinches  was 
buried  ye  fourteenth  day  of  September  &  ye  Affdt  was 
brought  the  seventeenth  day  of  this  instant. 

This  is  the  first  entry  where  the  "Affdt"  is 
mentioned.  For  the  next  three  or  four  years 
about  half  the  burial  entries  mention  the  "  Affdt  " 
being  brought  a  few  days  after  the  burial  ;  the 
other  half  say  nothing  about  it,  but  simply 
"  buried."  But  in  1682  is  the  following  entry  :— 

Stephen  the  eon  of  John  &  Sarah  Markham  was 
buried  ye  twentieth  of  November,  for  whom  no  Affidavit 
was  brought  which  neglect  was  notified  to  >*  Church- 
wardens. 

Was  the  "  Affidavit"  to  testify  that  the  corpse 
was  buried  in  woollen  ?     What  other  could  it  be  ? 
These  affidavits  call  to  mind  the  lines  of  Pope : 
Odious  !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  epokc. 
The  mortality  in  this  little  village  was  often 
excessive  :  some  years  no  deaths  at  all  in  others  a 
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succession  of  such  tragic  histories  as  the  following 
are  recorded ;  which  are  only  part  of  the  deaths  of 
one  year : — 

1649.  William  Kirk  the  younger  was  buryed  February 
the  fourteenth. 

Thomas  the  sonne  of  William  and  Katharine  Kirk,  the 
posthumua  of  his  father  was  baptised  September  yc 
twenty-ninth. 

Katherine  the  widow  relict  of  William  Kirk  iu.  was 
buryed  the  first  of  October. 

John  the  sonne  of  John  and  Margaret  Mills  was 
baptised  Aprill  the  fifteenth. 

The  same  John  was  buried  Aprill  the  one  and 
twentyeth. 

The  mortality  among  the  infants,  and  often  the 
mothers  too,  appears  exceptional.  I  have  picked 
out  of  the  register  the  following  entries  relating  to 
one  family  ;  and  I  may  have  omitted  some,  owing 
to  gaps  and  defects  in  the  register  : — 

1640.  Justiana  the  daughter    of   William  &  Helen 
Bransbye  baptised  July  4th. 

Justiana  tne  daughter  of  William  and  Helen  Bransbye 
was  buried  August  20th. 

1641.  Anne    the    daughter   of   William    and    Helen 
Bransby  was  baptised  July  25th. 

The  same  Anne  waa  buryed  July  31st. 

1642.  Robert  the  sonne  of  William  and  Helen  Bransbye 
was  baptised  January  the  first. 

1644.  Robert  the  sonne  of  William  and  Helen  Bransbye 
buryed  September  the  first. 

1648.  Helen  the  daughter  of  William  and  Helen 
Bransbye  was  baptised  October  the  two  and  twentyeth. 

The  same  Helen  was  buried  November  the  twenty- 
eixtb. 

1655.  Robert   the   sonne    of    William    and  Ellen 
bransbye  was  baptised  December  26. 

1656.  Robert  the  sonne  of  William  and  Ellen  bransbye 
was  buried  July  10. 

1657.  Bridget   the    daughter   of  William  and  Ellen 
Bransbye  was  baptised  the  27  of  May. 

Bridget  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ellen  Bransbye 
was  buried  June  8. 

As  the  weather  suddenly  became  warm  and 
bright,  and  the  air  there  is  very  pure  and  bracing, 
and  was  just  then  full  of  the  scent  of  my  raids  of 
wild  roses  and  fields  of  beans  in  flower,  the  study 
of  the  register  was  hastily  abandoned.  I  hope 
my  interest  in  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet " 
may  be  shared  by  several  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
But  I  think  of  some  of  those  homely  people  it 
could  not  be  said — 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

For  although  in  several  cases  it  is  recorded  they 
were  born,  sometimes  that  they  were  married,  not 
seldom  there  is  no  record  of  their  death  ;  so  they 
either  moved  to  other  parishes,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
think,  they  fled  to  their  friends  and  co-religionists 
over  the  sea,  where  most  likely  "  Trewthe" 
Bransby  had  gone  before.  B.  R. 

Heapham  Rectory,  Gainsborough. 

THE  FIRST  FOLIO  OP  SHAKSPEARB.— In  the 
splendidly  critical  analysis  of  the  life  and  works 


of  Shakespeare  to  be  found  in  the  *  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  '  there  is  only  one  sentence 
to  which  I  would  venture  to  take  a  doubtful 
exception,  and  that  is  a  mere  "aside."  It  is  such 
an  article  as  this,  the  successor  of  a  long  line 
equally  admirably,  that  renders  the  dictionary 
not  only  a  monument  of  learning,  but  a  standard 
authority  for  all  time.  After  persuing  this  bio- 
graphy of  Shakespeare,  no  sane  reader  will  again 
propound  those  fantastic  theories  of  authorship  to 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  been  treated. 
We  stand  amazed,  not  so  much  at  the  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  man  which  is  here  brought 
out  (for  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  had  previously 
gathered  this  together),  but  at  what  reads  almost 
like  a  new  discovery,  that  the  dramatist's  work 
was,  in  fact,  widely  appreciated  in  his  own  day. 
The  article  is  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  barrier  to 
those  impotent  discussions  on  the  authorship  that 
have  hitherto  only  been  scotched,  never  killed. 

The  sentence  to  which  I  have  referred  is  as 
follows  :  "About  twenty  perfect  copies,  and  the 
same  number  of  imperfect  copies,  of  the  first  folio 
seem  now  known."  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  number  was  much  larger;  but  with  a  little 
trouble  the  question  might  be  settled.  There 
are  actually  two  copies  in  this  village,  and  though 
that  is  an  accidental  circumstance  (for  one  is  a 
visitor  from  Cambridge),  it  indicates  the  probable 
existence  of  a  considerable  number  which  have  not 
yet  been  located.  Has  no  list  ever  been  attempted 
or  published  ?  If  not,  it  occurs  to  me  that  such  a 
list  would  be  most  interesting.  Though  not  the 
rarest  or  most  valuable  of  English  works,  yet  the 
first  folio  possesses  a  unique  interest,  and  the  list 
could  not  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  a  large  class.  If 
your  readers,  then,  would  kindly  send  me  on  a 
postcard  the  whereabouts  of  any  copy  of  whose 
existence  they  may  happen  to  know,  I  would 
gladly  prepare  a  list  and  send  it  to  *  N.  &  Q.'  for 
publication.  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 

Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

FRENCH  INVASION  OF  FISHGTJARD  IN  1797.— 
The  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  expressed 
much  interest  on  this  subject  last  year  may 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  centenary  has  been 
observed  this  month  with  all  due  ceremonial,  of 
which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  County 
Echo  for  Thursday,  8  July,  published  by  Levi 
Evans,  County  Echo  office,  Fisbguard,  Pembroke- 
shire. A.  M.  D. 

Blackheath. 

[See  8'b  S.  ix.  247,  318,  433,  479.] 

THE  JUBILEE  AND  THE  PAN-ANGLICAN  SYNOD. 
— It  will  not,  I  think,  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
1  N.  &  Q.J  to  note  the  extraordinary  coincidence 
that  this  annus  mirabilis  is  setting  forth  of  the 
marvellous  development  of  at  once  the  wide- 
spread enlargement  and  the  growing  tendency  to 
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unity  alike  in  both  Church  and  State  at  the  close 
of  this  nineteenth  century.  This  year  1897  will 
be  alike  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  both 
as  a  date  when  representatives  of  both  alike  were 
gathered  from  all  the  ends  of  the  world  to  meet, 
the  one  in  an  historic  pageant,  the  other  in  con- 
clave to  memorialize  the  foundation  of  our 
national  Church,  but  both  alike  to  emphasize  the 
expansion  and  the  unity  of  each.  The  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  suggested 
to  perhaps  the  most  wise  and  patriotic  Colonial 
Secretary  we  have  ever  had,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  showing  forth  at  once  the  world-wide  expansion 
and  the  practical  unity  of  her  vast  dominions. 
The  actual  coincidence  of  this—  humanly  speaking 
—purely  accidental  conjunction  with  the  1300th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  Pan-  Anglican  Synod  deserves  at 
least  to  be  noted  as  symbolizing  in  Church  and 
State  alike  the  marvellous  expansion  and 
the  concentrated  unity  as  displayed  at  one  and 
the  same  time  in  both  the  chief  departments  of  our 


body  politic. 
Chart  Button. 


CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 


,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL."—  Julian's  'Dic- 
tionary of  Hymnology  '  says  (p.  690)  :  — 

"  The  opening  stanza  of  this  hymn  baa  given  rise  to 
questions  which  have  resulted  in  more  than  twenty 
different  readings  of  the  first  four  lines.  The  first  diffi- 
culty is  the  term  Lover  as  applied  to  our  Lord.  From  an 
early  date  this  tender  expression  was  felt  by  many  to  be 
beneath  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  hymn  addressed  to  the 
Divine  Being.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  reverence  of  the  opening  line  by  the  sacrifice  of  its 
pathos  and  poetry.  The  result  was,  '  Jesu,  Refuge  of 
my  sou),'  a  reading  which  is  still  widely  adopted; 
'  Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul,'  and  '  Father,  Refuge  of  my 
soul.'  Wesley's  reading,  however,  has  high  sanction.  In 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xi.  26,  we  read  :  '  But  Thou 
sparest  all,  for  they  are  Thine,  0  Lord,  Thou  Lover  of 
souls.'  " 

Canon  Farrar,  in  his  notes  on  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  in  Dr.  Wace's  edition  of  the  Bible,  cha- 
racterizes $iX^vvc  as  "an  exquisite  and  original 
expression"  (while  pointing  out  that  in  classical 
v\o^  means  "loving  life,"  i.  e., 


Greek 


loving    life,      .  e. 

cowardly)  ;  and  thinks  the  epithet  may  have  been 
suggested  by  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  "  Behold,  all  souls  are 
mine."  What  suggested  to  Wesley's  mind  the 
expression  "Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul"  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  an  almost  identical  form  of  words  was  used 
as  the  title  of  a  little  book  published  in  Amster- 
dam in  1725,  the  author  being  the  Rev.  Petrus 
Synjeu,  who  from  1704  to  1726  (when  he  died)  held 
the  post  of  Rector  of  the  Seminary  in  Colombo, 
Ceylon.  The  title  of  the  book  runs  :  — 

11  Jesus  de  Minnaar  der  Ziele,  Gezogt,  gevonden,  en 
by  hem  verkeert,  Vertonende  de  overgang  van  een 
Wereldeling  Uyt  de  staat  der  Natuur  tot  den  staat  der 
genade  en  kind  God?." 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  book  itself  what 


suggested  this  title  to  the  author  ;  but  in  it  he 
elaborates  the  idea  of  the  "  Minnaar"  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  theologians  of  that  day.    I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Wesley  had  seen  this  book  (I  am  not 
aware  that  he  knew  Dutch)  ;  but  the  coincidence 
in  words  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  remarkable. 
DONALD  FERGUSON. 
5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon. 

ABRAHAM  SHARP.— It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  the  above  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  did  not  con- 
sult Mr.  Cudworth's  (  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Abraham  Sharp,'  which  appeared  in  1889.  Re- 
ference to  it  would  not  only  have  saved  the  writer 
in  question  from  several  mistakes  (e.g.,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  his  hero  is  given  not  quite  correctly), 
but  enabled  him  to  include  many  interesting  parti- 
culars respecting  one  to  whom  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory in  its  early  days,  and  therefore  the  science 
of  astromony,  owed  much.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackbeath. 

IMPERSONATORS  OP  MEG  MERRILIES. — It  had 
originally  been  intended  by  Daniel  Terry,  the 
actor  and  adaptor  of  Scott's  *  Guy  Mannering '  for 
stage  performance,  that  John  Emery  should  repre- 
sent Meg  Merrilies ;  but  John  refused  to  go  into 
petticoats.  Mrs.  Powell  (formerly  fellow-servant 
with  Lady  Hamilton  in  her  days  of  servitude  at 
Dr.  Budd's)  was  next  asked  to  take  the  part.  She 
refused,  and  a  quarrel  over  the  matter  ensued 
between  herself  and  the  management  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  in  consequence  of  which  she  left 
the  company.  So,  as  a  last  resource,  the  imper- 
sonation was  given  to  Mrs.  Egerton,  who  obtained 
in  it  a  complete  success.  Mrs.  Egerton  was  also 
the  original  representative  of  two  other  creations 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott— Madge  Wildfire  and  Helen 
Macgregor. 

Forty  years  ago  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman,  a 
celebrated  actres?,  made  the  performance  of  the 
despised  Meg  Merrilies  a  speciality  Writing 
from  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Mus- 
pratt,  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  24  Oct.,  1856,  to 
a  manager  of  a  Blackburn  theatre,  she  says,  "If 
you  can  insure  me  twenty  pounds  for  the  night, 
I  will  be  with  you  on  the  28th,  and  will  act  Meg 
Merrilies,  which  will  be  the  best  attraction." 

HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

BEANFEAST  :  BEANO.  (See  1st  S.  x.  163,  xi.  16  ; 
2cd  S.  v.  209  ;  3rd  S.  iv.  186,  260.)— Questions  have 
been  addressed  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  word  beanfeast  on  more  than  one  occasion 
without  eliciting  a  satisfactory  reply.  One  corre- 
spondent, DR.  MACKENZIE  WALCOTT,  suggested 
hat  the  name  was  derived  from  the  custom  of 
'arm era  regaling  their  men  at  the  conclusion  of 
he  bean-harvest ;  but  this  derivation  is  scarcely 
admissible.  '  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia '  derives 
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the  Word  from  beans*  or  the  bean  -  goose  (the 
Anser  ferus  of  Ray)  being  the  staple  of  the 
feast,  which  is  a  very  conjectural  derivation. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  mysterious  use 
of  the  bean  in  the  lemuralia  and  parentalia,  a 
custom  which  is  preserved  in  our  Twelfth-night 
festivities  ;  but  these  examples  are  scarcely  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  said  that  in  Moxon's  *  Mechanick 
Exercises'  (1680)  the  payment  called  "footing" 
made  by  an  apprentice  on  entering  a  shop  is 
called  "  ben  venue,"  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  this  statement.  In  '  Gent's  Autobiog.'  (1746) 
I  find,  however,  the  word  "  ben-money  "  used  for 
this  payment,  and  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
word  "  ben  "  may  have  been  transferred  by  a  well- 
known  figure  from  the  money  which  furnished  the 
feast  to  the  feast  itself.  Gent  (who  was  a  printer), 
in  relating  his  early  experiences,  says  : — 

"  On  my  entrance  amongst  a  number  of  young  men, 
besides  paying  what  is  called  Ben-money,  I  found  soon 
after  I  wag,  as  it  were,  to  be  dubbed  ag  great  a  cuz  as  the 
famous  Don  Quixote  seemed  to  be  when  he  thought  him- 
self a  knight,  and  that  the  Muleteer  was  Lord  of  the 
Castle,  in  the  yard  of  which  he  judged  the  honour  was 
conferred." 

Beans,  according  to  the '  Slang  Dictionary'  means 
money ;  e.  g.t  "  a  haddock  of  beans/'  and  formerly 
bean  meant  a  guinea,  from  the  French  liens. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W, 

ANCESTORS.— On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Canterbury  on  29  May,  the 
Dean  is  reported  as  having  mentioned  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  as  the  Prince's  ancestor.  The  mayor 
of  another  city  in  Kent  once  referred  to  the  Queen's 
ancestors  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary  I., 
who  had  no  children.  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
had  two  sons  ;  bat  as  they  both  died  childless, 
explanation  seems  required.  KILLIORKW. 

LADY  KATHBRINK  GREY.— The  volume  last 
issued  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ' 
includes  the  Seymours,  and  Lady  Katherine  (Grey), 
wife  of  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  has 
her  place.  The  lady's  story  occupied  considerable 
space  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8«»  S.  vii.  and  viii.  (Feb.  to 
Aug.,  1895),  and  the  attempt  was  made  by  me  to 
correct  errors  hitherto  current.  It  is,  therefore, 
disappointing  to  find  that  the  correction  has  been 
fruitless  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  latest  account  of 
Lady  Katherine,  viz.,  that  which  now  appears  in 
the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  The 
ascertained  year  of  her  birth  is  not  stated,  and  the 
old  errors  are  repeated,  that  the  earl  and  countess 
were  recommitted  to  the  Tower  in  1564,  and  that 
the  latter,  for  the  benefit  of  her  failing  health, 
•was  finally  transferred  from  the  Tower  by  the 
'Lieutenant,  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  to  his  country 
Oiouse,  Cockfield  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  where  she  died. 

The  fact  wa?,  as  I  attempted  to  show,  Lady 


Katherine  never  returned  to  the  Tower  after 
leaving  it  in  Aug.,  1563,  but  that  during  the 
remaining  space  of  her  life,  four  years  and  five 
months,  she  was,  by  command  of  the  queen,  passed 
from  one  keeper  to  another  in  the  country,  the 
last  of  these  keepers  being  Sir  Owen  Hopton  (not 
then  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower),  in  whose  house, 
Cockfield  Hall,  she  died  on  27  January,  1568. 

Truly  literary  errors  die  hard  !  And  as  the 
account  of  Lady  Katherine  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  has 
evidently  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  the 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  might  it  not 
be  useful  to  include  in  the  '  Index  of  Archaeological 
Papers,'  now  annually  published,  such  articles  of 
that  nature  as  appear  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  1 

W.   L.  RUTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 

^  " TALLY-HO."  —  The  '  Century  Dictionary  ' 
rightly  connects  this  with  Fr.  tenant,  having  the 
same  sense,  used  as  a  cry  to  incite  dogs.  See 
Moliere,  *  Les  Facheux/  II.  vii.  Godefroy  gives 
several  varieties  of  the  same  cry  in  old  French,  viz., 
thiaulau,  thialaut,  thialhaut,  thahaut,  tha  tha 
thahaut,  and  ta  ha  thiaulaut.  Such  a  variant  as 
thialaut  haut  would  give  the  form  which  was 
probably  the  original  of  the  English  exclamation. 
The  component  parts  of  the  phrase  appear  to  be 
unmeaning  interjections.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

EPITAPH.— I  copy  the  following  epitaph  from  a 
Welsh  paper  :— 

"  In  a  little  churchyard  near  Llanymynech  is  a  tomb- 
stone  with  these  lines  upon  it : — 

In  crossing  o'er  the  fatal  bridge, 

John  Morgan  he  was  slain, 
But  it  was  not  by  mortal  hand, 

But  by  a  railway  train. 

John  Morgan  was  the  huntsman  to  the  Tanatside 
Harriers,  and  paid  the  capital  penalty  for  taking  a  short 
cut  along  the  Cambrian  line." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  COMMEMORATION  SER- 
VICE.— There  is  a  variation  in  one  of  the  rubrics  in 
this  order  from  the  rubric  as  it  stands  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  has  not  been  pointed  out,  so 
far  as  I  have  noticed.  After  the  second  lesson, 
the  Commemoration  rubric  is,  u  Then  shall  be  said 
or  sung  the  Apostles'  Creed,  &c."  But  in  the 
Prayer  Book  it  is,  "  Then  shall  be  sung  or  said,  &c," 
a  collocation  of  words  upon  which  Dr.  Arnold  was 
inclined  to  found  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  choral 
rendering  (4  Sermons/  iii.  202).  The  altera- 
tion was  needless  and  to  be  regretted. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CURFEW. — A  custom  which  still  lingers  in  the 
North  of  England  shows  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  curfew,  and  the  reason  why  the  curfew  bell 
was  rung.  It  was  usual  to  keep  the  kitchen  fire 
burning  all  right,  About  9  P.M.  in  winters  and 
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rather  later  in  summer,  a  quantity  of  "raking 
slack  "  was  shot  out  of  a  wooden  coal-box  upon  the 
fire.  This  box  was  like  a  big  wooden  shoe,  or 
slipper,  with  a  handle  at  each  side.  Then  water 
out  of  a  lading  can  was  thrown  upon  the  fire,  to 
make  it  "crozzil'1  better.  About  five  in  the 
morning  in  summer,  and  six  in  winter,  the  fire  was 
revived  by  putting  in  a  few  sticks.  Owing  to  the 
Increased  price  of  coal,  and  also  to  the  invention 
of  matches,  this  custom  has  been  generally  dis- 
continued, but  it  is  remembered  by  old  people. 
In  some  houses  in  South  Yorkshire  the  fire  is  still 
"  slaked  "  and  kept  burning  all  night  in  winter  to 
maintain  warmth.  In  earlier  times,  when  wood 
was  burnt,  a  big  log  of  wood,  once  known  as  a 
"  headbrand  "*  or  "  hearth-stock,"t  was  put  at 
the  back  of  the  fire,  and  the  fire  was  "  slaked,"! 
or  covered  up  for  the  night,  by  pulling  this  log 
down,  and  raking  other  pieces  of  wood  upon  it. 
Those  who  have  seen  a  Yule  log  burnt  behind  the 
fire  at  Christmas  will  readily  understand  how  this 
was  done.  The  Yule  log  is  pulled  down  just  as  the 
"headbrand"  was.  Amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  "  it  was  a  sacred  obligation  for  the  master 
of  every  house  to  keep  the  fire  up  night  and  day. 
Woe  to  the  house  where  it  was  extinguished! 
Every  evening  they  covered  the  coals  with  ashes,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  entirely  consumed.  In 
the  morning  the  first  care  was  to  revive  this  fire 
with  a  few  twigs."§  On  these  grounds  we  may 
conclude  that  the  curfew  bell  was  rung  as  a  signal 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  put  the  fire  out, 
but  to  keep  it  in  by  "  covering  "  it  up  with  slack. 
It  was  a  warning  to  "  slake  "  the  fire  and  go  to 
bed.  The  "covering"  of  th«  fire  was  done  in 
three  ways  :  1.  By  throwing  a  little  water  upon  the 
burning  c  >;ils  to  diminish  the  speed  of  combustion. 
Damp  peat  would  do  the  same  thing.  2.  By 
throwing  ashes  on  the  coals  for  the  same  purpose. 
3.  By  laying  a  thick  log  of  wood  on  the  coals. 

S.  0.  ADDY. 

A  WONDERFUL  WORD. — The  Arabic  language 
is  remarkable,  among  other  thing?,  for  the  strange 
variety  and  dissimilarity  of  the  meanings  which  it 
sometimes  assigns  to  its  words.  As  an  example  of 
this  I  would  cite  an  Arabic  substantive  which 
presents  such  an  extraordinary  diversity  and 
contrariety  of  meanings  that  it  may  interest  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  make  its  acquaintance.  That 

Repofocilium,  an  hedbronde "— Wright-Wulcker, 
1  Vocab.,'  607,  33. 

f  "Herthe  stok  or  kynlym,  repofocilium." — 'Prompt, 
Parv.,'  ed.  Way,  p.  237.  This  is  explained  in  the 
'  Cathplicon '  as  "  id  quod  tegit  ignem  in  nocte,  vel  quod 
retro  ignem  ponitur ;  super  quod  a  posteriori  parte  foci 
ligna  ponuntur,  quod  vulgo  lar  dicitur." 

J  Compare  such  phrases  aa  "  to  slacken  (diminish) 
speed." 

y)e  Coulanges,  « The  Ancient  City,'  Boston,  U.S.A., 
,  where  numerous  references  are  given, 


word  is  Ajvz,  whose  various  significations  are 
rendered  as  follows  in  Richardson's '  Dictionary '  :— 
"  An  old  woman,  a  young  woman  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, a  traveller,  a  king,  a  kingdom,  an  army,  a 
battalion,  a  governor  of  a  province  or  city,  a  companion, 
familiar,  intimate,  consort,  heaven,  the  universe,  the 
world,  the  earth,  the  sun,  a  parhelion,  halo,  or  red  circle 
surrounding  the  sun,  a  heap  of  sand,  a  road,  path,  way, 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  a  Christian  church,  a  monastery, 
the  sea,  a  ship,  a  well,  a  hot  wind,  hell,  calamity,  mis- 
fortune, contrariety,  vanity,  hunger,  hungry,  a  fever, 
health,  the  right  hand,  war,  a  tent,  a  shield,  a  kind  of 
dart,  tho  point  of  a  sword,  a  stud  or  nail  in  a  sword-hilt,. 
a  needle,  a  sting,  a  bow,  a  quiver,  a  standard,  ensign, 
colours,  a  drum,  a  feather,  a  dish,  a  plate,  a  kettle,  a  pot, 
a  bottle,  a  flask,  a  trivet,  a  grate,  anything  supporting  A 
pot  or  holding  fire,  an  impression  made  by  burning,  a 
page,  a  leaf,  a  sheet  of  paper,  &c.,  a  woman's  shift  or 
under-garment,  a  dish  of  food  made  of  a  sea  herb,  butter 
boiled,  purified,  or  salted,  wine,  a  species  of  perfume, 
muek,  silver,  price  or  value,  a  weight  of  four  drachma, 
delay,  a  lion,  a  horse,  a  bull,  a  cow,  a  he-wolf,  a  she-wolf, 
a  she-camel,  a  hare,  a  hyena,  a  dog,  poison  or  venom, 
uterus,  pubes  ferae,  a  palm  tree,  a  species  of  plant 
called  surumak,  five,  or  according  to  some  seven,  days- 
at  the  winter  solstice,  an  ill-looking  old  woman,  infirm, 
helpless,  unable  to  support  life,  aged  (woman)." 

A  pretty  fair  number  and  variety  of  meanings 
for  one  word  !  PATRICK  MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

CALDWALL  HALL,  KIDDERMINSTER.  (See  8th 
S.  xi.  488.)— The  British  Archaeological  Society 
visited  Kidderminster  on  26  August,  1881. 
Probably  the  secretary  would  be  able  to  supply  MR. 
H.  K.  CLARK  with  information  respecting  the. 
map  mentioned  by  CUTHBBRT  BEDB.  Anent  tha* 
above  visit  a  series  of  illustrated  notes  on  th®- 
locality  appeared  in  Society  in  August,  1881.  The, 
number  for  27  August  lies  before  me,  and  contains- 
several  characteristic  sketches  by  CDTHBERT  BKDK.. 
Amongst  them  is  one  of  Caldwall  Castle,  or  Cald- 
wall  Hall,  as  it  is  now  generally  called.  Appended' 
to  the  sketch  is  the  following  note  : — 

"  Caldwall  Castle  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Stour,  on  the  outskirts  of  Kidderminster,  on  the  road  to 
Stourport.  It  had  six  towers,  only  one  of  which  remains, 
octangular  in  form,  of  red  sandstone,  and  of  great 
solidity.  It  contains  two  large  rooms,  with  a  stone  stair- 
case to  a  tower  on  the  leads ;  and  has  a  groined  base- 
ment etory  with  an  arched  door.  It  now  forms  a  portion 
of  a  modern  house,  which  has  been  closely  invaded  by 
modern-built  mills  and  factories.  Its  old  gardens  and 
trees,  however,  are  still  preserved." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

MACAULAY  AND  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. — 
Macaulay,  in  his  eagerness  to  damn  Robert  Mcafr- 
gomery,  is  sometimes  unjust,  He  quotes  thi&2in&> 
from  Montgomery's  poems  : 

A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woo<3».>. 
Then  he  ask?,  "  How  can  a  soulless  thing   be  a* 
spirit  ?"    But  if  he  had  stayed  to  think  he  could- 
bave  answered  his  own  question  easily  enough.     AA 
'airy  is  a  soulless  thing  and  a  spirit.     Undine  was  - 
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a  spirit  without  a  soul,  and  acquired  a  soul  by 
marriage.  Probably  Montgomery  was  thinking  of 
La  Motte  Fouque^s  romance  when  he  wrote  the 
line.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  oversight  oi 
Macaulay  has  been  remarked  before  or  not.  In 
criticizing  the  work  of  so  well-known  a  writer  I 
run  the  risk  of  saying  what  is  not  new. 

E.  YARDLEY. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

EGERTON  RUSSELL  (PRESUMABLY  A  BRANCH 
OF  STRENSHAM)  SAUNDERS. — Can  any  reader  of 
1  N.  &  Q.'  say  whether  any  descendant?,  male  or 
female,  remain  of  the  marriage  of  Anna,  third 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  William «Egerton  (second 
brother  of  Scroop  Egerton,  fourth  Earl  and  fifth 
Duke  of  Bridgewater)  by  Anna  Maria,  daughter 
of  Admiral  Sir  George  Saunders,  with  Thomas 
Russell,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral, who  died  1785  ?  She  (Anna  Russell)  died  in 
1801,  their  son  Thomas  Russell,  also  a  Canon  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  died,  aged  seventy-eight,  in 
1831.  The  tombs  of  father  and  son  in  Hereford 
Cathedral  bear  the  arms  of  the  Strensham  Rus- 
sell?, viz.,  the  chevron  between  three  cross  crosslets 
fitchee  ;  not,  as  are  the  cross  crosslets  of  the 
Little  Malvern  branch  of  Strensham  Russells,  non- 
fitchees.  Or  are  there  remaining  any  Saunders  or 
Scroop  descendants  likely  to  be  able  to  throw 
light  on  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  first-named 
canon?  C.  COITMORE. 

The  Lodge,  Yarpole,  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

ENID.— Is  Enid  used  in  any  part  of  Wales  as 
the  name  of  a  bird,  or  employed  colloquially  ?  It 
occurs  in  literature.  A  reference  to  a  passage  would 
much  oblige.  J.  K. 

"LACHRYMATORY." — Who  was  the  first  to  call 
the  small  Roman  glass  bottles  "lachrymatories"; 
and  why  was  the  name  given  ?  Was  it  their  shape 
which  suggested  their  name,  or  a  mistaken  refer- 
ence to  the  Psalms  ?  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  bottles  were  really  unguentaria ;  but  wish  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  term  erroneously  given  to 
*hem.  E.  P. 

[See  1*8.  ii.  326,  448;  iii.  151.] 

EDITIONS  OF  ARTHURIAN  AND  GRAAL  LEGENDS. 
—Are  there  English  translations  of  'Roman  de 
Percival,'  by  Cre'tien  de  Troyes  ;  '  Roman  des 
Diverses  Qiu-tes  de  St.  Graal,'  by  Walter  Mapes ; 
the  Old  French  romances  of '  Gauvain,'  '  Percival ' 
(not  Cre"tien's),  and  '  Tristan '  ?  If  not,  what  are 
the  best  French  editions  of  these  ?  Are  there  Eng- 
li&  or  French  translations  of  'The  Holy  Graal' 


(Old  German) ;  or  of  '  Parzival '  and  '  Titurel,' 
both  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  ?  Do  the  above 
books,  with  '  The  Mabinogion,'  Malory's  '  Morte 
d'Arthur,'  and  Sir  F.  Madden's  'Sir  Gawayne  and 
the  Grene  Knight,'  comprise  all  the  Arthurian  and 
Graal  legends  now  extant  ;  or  is  there  any  further 
(original  not  explanatory)  literature  on  the  subject? 

E.  W.  P. 

<c CHIEF  RENT":  "HEAD  RENT."— Will  any 
one  kindly  give  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of 
"chief  rent,"  or  "head  rent11  as  it  is  called  in 


Ireland  ? 


WILMOT  VAUGHAN. 


"  CAPHARNAUM." — Balzac,  in  his  'Ferragus,' 
chap,  iv.,  uses  this  word  to  designate  a  closet  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  odds  and  ends.  Whence  this 
meaning1?  I  find  nothing  in  the  Vulgate  to  sug- 
gest it.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

["  CapharnaUm "  is  defined  in  Littre,  "  Lieu  qui  ren- 
ferme  beaucoup  d'objets  entasses  confue6ment.  Lieu  de 
desordre  et  de  debauches."  In  explaining  the  etymology 
t  is  said,  "Capbarnaiim,  ville  de  Judee,  mentionnee 
dans  1'Evangile.  C'etait  une  grande  ville  de  commerce, 
et  pour  cela  ce  nom  a  pris  le  sens  vulgaire  de  lieu  ou 
mille  choses  eont  entaeseeB."] 

'  TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SURREY.'— I  recently  bought  a 
copy  of  the  above.  It  is  a  small  16mo.  of  168 
pages,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  my  copy  is  com- 
plete. It  was  printed  at  London  for  C.  Cooke, 
No.  17,  Paternoster  Rowe,  by  Brimmer  &  Co., 
Walter  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  The  author  is  George 
Alexander  Cooke.  My  copy  has  four  plates  and 
a  map.  Is  mine  complete  ?  When  was  it  printed  ? 

"  NOT  A  PATCH  UPON  IT." — What  are  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  this  expression  ? 

THE  UNMISTAKEABLE. 

SIR  ROBERT  GRENE  :  SIR  ROGER  REE.— Both 
knighted  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  3  May,  1471, 
and  both  M.P.s  for  Middlesex  in  1472.  Who 
were  they?  W.  D.  PINK. 

"A -CROWING  HEN."— In  Poultry,  No.  735, 
p.  146,  26  March,  the  following  couplet  is  given  as 
an  "old  saying":— 

A  whistling  wife,  and  a  crowing  hen 
Are  neither  good  for  yards  or  men. 
The  second  line  is  quite  new  to  me.    Do  you,  or 
any  of  your  correspondents,  know  if  the  couplet 
is  really  old?      The  versions  with  which  I  am 
familiar  are,— 

A  whistling  wife,  and  a  crowing  hen, 
Will  call  the  old  gentleman  out  of  hia  den. 
And  the  Yorkshire  lines, — 
A  whistling  wife,  a  crooning  cow  and  a  crowing  hen 
Will  fetch  the  owd  divell  out  of  his  den. 
The  former  version  is  given  in  Hazlitt's  '  Proverbs.' 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY, 
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JOHN  CROMWELL,  OP  KBNNINGTON,  1528.— 
Was  he  brother  to  Walter  Cromwell?  Has 
Walter's  will  been  found  ?  A.  0.  H. 

FRANCIS  PRIOR.— Can  you  give  any  particulars 
of  Francis  Prior,  who  lived  in  London  about  1700 
to  1730  ?  I  understand  he  married  an  Annabel!* 
Beaumont.  CHAS.  H.  OLSEN, 

Montreal. 

PETER  STUART.  —  Daniel  Stuart,  the  famous 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post  (1795-1803),  had  a 
brother  Peter,  who  edited  the  Star  (1788-9).  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  information  about  him,  except- 
ing a  few  notes  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Can 
any  reader  of  4N.  &  Q,'  refer  me  to  other  sources 
of  information?  Are  any  descendants  of  Peter 
Stuart  or  Daniel  Stuart  alive  ?  J.  C.  EWING. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  BURBAGE.— What  founda- 
tion is  there  for  the  following  amusing  story  ;  or 
can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  whence  it  origi- 
nated ?  It  is  copied  from  '  A  General  View  of 
the  Stage,'  1759,  by  Mr.  Wilkes.* 

"  One  evening  when  *  Richard  III.'  was  to  be  performed, 
Shakespear  observed  a  young  woman  delivering  a  message 
to  Burbage  in  so  cautious  a  manner  as  excited  his  curiosity 
to  listen  to.  It  imported  that  her  master  was  gone  out 
of  town  that  morning,  and  her  mistress  would  be  glad 
of  his  company  after  play;  and  to  know  what  signal  he 
would  appoint  for  admittance.  Burbage  replied,  Three 
taps  at  the  door,  and,  It  is  I,  Richard  the  Third.  She 
immediately  withdrew,  and  Shakespear  followed,  till  he 
observed  her  to  go  into  a  house  in  the  city ;  and  inquiring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  informed  that  a  young 
lady  lived  there,  the  favourite  of  an  old  rich  merchant. 
Near  the  appointed  time  of  meeting,  Shakespear  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  Mr.  Burbage,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  concerted  signal.  The  lady  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  Shakespear's  presuming  to  act  Mr.  Burbage's 
part ;  but  as  he  (who  had  wrote  [sic] '  Romeo  and  Juliet ') 
we  may  be  certain  did  not  want  wit  or  eloquence  to 
apologize  for  the  intrusion,  she  was  soon  pacified,  and 
they  were  mutually  happy  till  Burbage  came  to  the  door, 
and  repeated  the  same  signal ;  but  Shakespear,  popping 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  bid  him  be  gone ;  for  that 
William  the  Conqueror  had  reigned  before  Richard 
III."— Pp.  220,  221. 

W.  A.  HENDEBSON. 
Dublin. 

[The  story  ia  given  in  some  lives  of  Shakepeare.] 

PORTRAIT  OP  SIR  THOMAS  ROE. — What  has 
become  of  the  "  effigies  "of  Sir  Thomas  painted 
by  Vandyck  and  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  his 
*  Negotiations'?  THEODORE  TYRONE. 

"  FLY  ON  THE  CHARIOT  WHEEL."— Whence  the 
quotation,  "The  fly  sat  on  the  chariot  wheel  and 
said,  See  what  a  dust  I  raise"?  This  question  was 
put  to  me  in  Oxford  the  other  day,  and  I  promised 
to  refer  it  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  being  unable  to  answer  it 
myself.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

[*  /.  e.,  Samuel  Derrick.] 


SCORPHUR,     THE     HOUND     OF     HELL.— In    his 

*  Table  Talk1  (Hazlitt's  translation,  1848,  p.  266), 
Luther  says:  "The  hound  of  hell,  in  Greek,  is 
called  Cerberus  ;   in  Hebrew  Scorphur :    he  has 
three  throats— sin,  the  law,  and  death."    Whence 
did  Luther  get  the  word  scorphur ;  and  what  is 
supposed  to  be  its  exact  meaning  ? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

WOMEN'S  FALSE  POCKETS.— Can  any  reader  of 
1  N.  &  Q.'  point  out  to  me  an  allusion  in  literature, 
humorous  or  otherwise,  to  the  "false"  pockets  of  our 
grandmothers  ?  Those  pockets  were  worn  between 
gown  and  petticoat,  and  tied  about  the  waist  with 
strings.  Are  they  older  than  the  outside  reticule 
of  the  scantily-clad  First  Empire?  Have  any  of  our 
novelists  written  little  essays  upon  them  ? 

W.  C.  H. 

Boston,  U.S. 

"CONSPICUOUS   BY  THEIR   ABSENCE." — 

"  This  onely  I  will  adde,  that  learned  men  forgotten 

in  States,  and  not  liuing  in  the  eyes  of  men,  are  like  the 

Images  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  in  the  funerall  of  Juna ; 

of  which  not  being  represented,  as  many  others  were, 

Tacitus  sayth,  '  Eo  ipso  prefulgebant,  quia  non  vise. 

bantur.'"— Bacon's    *  Advancement  of  Learning,'  first 

edition,  1605,  p.  13  a. 

Has  any  earlier  instance  been  given  of  this  saying  ? 
J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

u  WORST  MAN  BEST  CANDIDATE." — John  Adams, 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  says  it  was 
an  ancient  Greek  maxim  that  every  party  was  wise 
if  it  nominated  its  worst  men  as  candidates.  The 
reason  was  that  no  others  would  do  the  dirty  work 
which  every  party  must  have  done.  Where  is  the 
locus  classicus  of  this  saying  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wia. 

AVIGNON. — I  have  in  MS.  in  an  old  note-book 
the  following  lines  on  this  city,  but  have  no  idea 
whence  I  obtained  them.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
enlighten  me  ? — 

Est  Avenio  ventosue, 

Sine  vento  venenpsus, 

Cum  vento  fastidiosup. 

E.  WALFORD, 
Ventnor. 

'  RIP  VAN  WINKLE.'— Where  can  I  End  parti- 
culars of  the  original  German  legend  upon  which 
Washington  Irving  based  his  sketch?  Joseph 
Jefferson  says,  in  his  'Autobiography,'  that  the 
source  of  Kip  flowed  from  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  the  story  was  called  '  Carl  the  Shepherd ';  but 
I  find  in  *  The  Casquet  of  Literature '  (published 
by  Blackie,  1896),  vol.  iv.  p.  373,  a  story  entitled 

*  Peter  Klaus,7  a   German  legend   of  the  Kyff- 
hausen  Mountains,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  ori- 
ginal of  Irvine's  version.     Where  can  I  find  full 
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details?    Who   wrote   *  Peter  Klaus,'  and  when 
did  it  first  appear  in  German  and  in  English  ? 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

SOURCES  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 1.  Prom 
which  of  Wordsworth's  works  is  this  quotation  ? — 
To  every  natural  rock  or  fruit  or  flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  highway, 
I  gave  a  moral  life.    I  saw  them  feel 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling. 

2.  From  which  chapter  in  Fielding's  'Tom 
Jones  '  does  this  passage  come  ? — 

"  Conversant  with  the  wise,  the  good,  the  learned,  and 
the  polite,  nor  with  them  only,  hut  with  every  kind  of 


character,  from  the  duchess  at  her  drum  to  the  landlady 
behind  her  bar." 

3.  Where  in  Byron's  works  is  this  quotation  ?— 

His  pure  strain 

Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm, 
Nor  sought  in  vain. 

4.  In  which  of  Henry  Kirke  White's  does  this 
cccur  ? — 

The  petty  joya  of  fleeting  life 

Indignantly  he  spurned, 

And  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his  Qod. 

DULCET. 

FOURTH  FOLIO  SHAKSFEARE. — I  have  an  on 
ginal  Fourth  Folio  Shakspeare.  I  notice  that  the 
type  used  in  printing  pp.  123  and  124  of  '  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost '  is  of  smaller  size  than  that  of  the 
balance  of  the  book.  I  have  compared  mine  with 
the  Fourth  Folio  in  the  public  library  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  also  with  one  owned  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  find  that  the  same  style  of  printing  the 
above-mentioned  pages  obtains  in  both,  so  suppose 
it  is  characteristic  of  all  folio  editions  of  Shak- 
speare of  1685.  Will  you  or  some  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  kindly  give  me  an  explanation  as  to 
why  the  printing  was  BO  done  ? 

THEODORE  REYNOLDS. 
MonBon,  MasB.,  U.S. 

EAST  WINDOWS.— I  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  any  of  your  readers  could  supply  instances  (with 
approximate  dates)  of  chapels  or  churches  having 
over  the  altar  two  windows,  one  above  another. 
In  an  old  domestic  chapel  in  Devonshire  there  are 
two  windows  so  placed  in  its  east  end,  although 
the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber  terminates  short  of 
the  sacrarium,  which  is  left  open  from  floor  to  roof. 
Much  of  the  building  seems  to  be  of  early  Per- 
pendicular period,  but  the  uppermost  of  these 
windows  (which  are  square-topped,  with  two 
mullions)  are  of  Elizabeth's  time,  as  shown  by 
arms  carved  on  tripstone-corbels. 

ETHEL  LBQA-WEEKES. 

POSTHUMOUS  BIOGRAPHY.— Who  was  it  that 
said  no  one's  life  should  be  written  until  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  and  where  is  the  opinion 
stated?  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 


DECAPITATION  OP  VOLTAIRE. 

(8">  S.  xi.  506). 

In  the  extraordinary  story  quoted  by  D.  J.  with 
reference  to  the  above  there  are  three  statements 
contrary  to  the  actual  facts  which  have   become 
matters  of  history  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses.     I 
do  not  know  the  two  "lives  "  referred  to,  but  I  am 
familiar  with  some  other  accounts  of  the  great 
man's  life  and  death,  and  I  have  found  no  mention 
of  such  a  report  as  that  which  heads  this  paragraph 
having  been  current  either  at  the  time  or  afterward?. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  account  given  of  the  first 
funeral  by  the  writer  who  is  universally  accepted 
as  the  most  reliable  up  to  date,  viz.,  Desnoiree- 
terres,  it  is  stated  that  "  la  tete  [etait]  enfouee  dans 
un  ample  bonnet  de  nnit."    At  the  second  burial, 
when  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  Pantheon, 
the  Chronique  de  Paris  for  Saturday,  14  May,  1791, 
stated  that  "  une  couronne  de  chene  est  posta  sur 
la  tete."     The  coffin  having  been  opened  and  the 
body  being  exposed   "  a  de*convert  afin  que  tons 
pussent  le  voir."     The  same  course  was  pursued 
at  the  church   at   Romilly,  where   "  Voltaire  fut 
expose*  dans  le  chceur  et  mis  u  decouvert."     The 
statement  that  Voltaire  "  was  buried  in  his  own 
garden"  is  quite  contrary  to  fact.      Amongst  its 
ng-places  Voltaire's  body  never  rested  where  he 
had  wished  it  might— at  Ferney.     Its  first  burial- 
place,  four  days  after  death,  was  within  the  church 
of  the  Abbaye    Scellieres,  in    the    narrow    part 
separated  from  the  choir.     It  was  interred  with 
full    clerical    ministrations,   in    the    presence    of 
numerous  clergy,  of  Voltaire's  nephews,  and  of  a 
crowd  of  people.     This  in  itself  is   a   refutation 
of  the  third  misstatement  in   D.   J.'s  quotation, 
i.  e.t  that  Voltaire  was  "excommunicated."    The 
narrow-minded  cruelty  with  which  the  ecclesiastics 
in  power  had  always  persecuted  the  man  who  from 
youth  to  old    age    did    all    he    could    towards 
delivering  his  fellow-creatures  from  their  tyranny, 
did  not  cease  when  he  ceased  to  live ;  but  although 
the  Archbishop   of  Paris  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power     might     refuse     Christian     burial,    not 
the    simplest    cure    would    have    dared    to    say 
a  prayer  over  an  excommunicated  person  ;    and 
this  was  the  reason  given  by  the  Prieur  of  the 
Abbaye  Scelli&res  for  his  action  when  the  spite  of 
the  archbishop  demanded  a  victim  to  compensate 
him  for  his  frustrated  ill-will  to  the  dead  body. 
I  suppose  it  is  conceivable  that  a  person  so  little 
interested  in  the  facts  of  the  case  about  which  he 
was  writing  as  must  have  been  the  father  of  Mr. 
Grimaldi  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  head 
he  saw;  or  is  it  possible  that,  owing  to  some  careless 
telling  of  the  story,  the  brain  became  altered  to 
head?    When  the  body  was  embalmed  in  Paris 
immediately  after  death,  in  the  presence  of  several 
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responsible  persons,  the  brain  was  not  dissSyue,  but 
was  carefully  preserved  by  a  celebrated  chemist 
named  Mitouart,  and  was  to  be  seen  many  years 
after.  E.  R,  BOYS. 

POCKET  NUTMEG-GRATER  (8th  S.  xii.  27).— DR. 
MURRAY  asks  why  ladies  carried  this  article.  It 
was  doubtless  to  grate  their  nutmegs  withal.  Why 
they  carried  their  nutmegs  is  the  next  question. 
It  was  probably  to  season  to  their  own  taste  their 
evening  tumbler  of  hot  negus  ;  which  was  com 
moner  in  Mrs.  Siddons's  time  than  now.  If  yet  a 
third  question  arises,  Why,  then,  did  not  gentlemen 
also  have  nutmegs  and  graters  ? — there  is  a  choice  of 
three  answers  :  (1)  Perhaps  they  did;  (2)  Perhaps 
they  borrowed  from  the  ladies  ;  (3,  and  most 
likely)  Perhaps  they  preferred  toddy  and  grog, 
which  want  lemon  and  sugar,  but  not  nutmeg. 
0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  his  '  Glossary  to 
the  Works  of  Shakespeare/  says  a  gilt  nutmeg 
was  formerly  a  common  gift  at  Christmas  and  on 
other  occasions  of  festivity : — 

A.  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, 

D.  A  gilt  nutmeg.  '  Love's  Labour  'a  Lost.' 

So  in  Barnfield's  'Affectionate  Shepherd,'  1594:— 
Against  my  birth-day  thou  shalt  be  my  guest  ; 
Weele  haue  greene-cheeses,  and  fine  silly-bubs  ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  chiefe  of  all  my  feast : 
And  I  will  giue  thee  two  fine  pretie  cubs, 

With  two  young  whelps,  to  make  thee  sport  withall, 

A  golden  racket,  and  a  tennis  ball, 
A  guilded  nutmeg,  and  a  race  of  ginger, 
A  silken  girdle,  and  a  drawn-worke  band,  &c. 
Nutmeg  -  graters  were   formerly  made    in  small 
fancy  cases  for  the   pockets.     I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  my  grandmother  (1757-1 830)  carry  ing 
one.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  one  of  these  articles, 
of  silver,  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  thimble, 
with  a  receptacle  for  the  nutmeg.  An  age  of  cheap 
(and  wooden)  nutmegs,  an  age  which  thinks  little 
of  eherry-negus  and  despises  custards  at  evening 
parties,  must  be  excused  for  not  seeing  how  useful 
such  an  adjunct  was  to  the  equipment  of  a  careful 
hostess.  The  grater  I  speak  of  belonged  to  my 
grandmother,  daughter  of  a  former  canon  of  Christ 
Church.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Was  not  this  for  use  in  connexion  with  negus 
and  the  like?  \\r.  c.  3* 

I  remember  one  of  silver,  oval,  just  large  enough 
to  contain  a  nutmeg,  with  a  cover  which  took 
off  for  using  the  grater.  It  would  be  convenient 
to  have  the  box  ready  for  use,  because  of  the 
stimulant  and  carminative  properties  of  the  epice. 


It  is  still  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  for  the 
above  qualities.  It  would  not  be  unprofessional 
to  take  "  fl.  Myrist.  m  iv."  on  sugar  (Squire). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

"HARRY- CARRY"  (8*h  S.  xi.  427,  475).-! 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  extracts  from  local  his- 
tories as  to  this  word,  and  particularly  to  have  the 
text  of  the  "  ordinance  of  8  Henry  VIII."  referred 
to  by  Nail.  I  presume  such  "  ordinance  "  .was 
one  made  by  the  Corporation  of  Yarmouth,  and 
that  it  will  be  found  in  their  minute-books. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

"TINDERING  TIME"  (8th  S.  xi.  444).— This  is 
merely  a  local  rendering  of  a  very  common  word, 
showing  conservatism  in  the  preservation  of  the 
oldest  form  (seeSkeat,  'Ety.  Dict.,'s.v.  "Tinder"). 
Here,  in  the  west,  teenin-time  is  well  known  to  all 
but  the  rising  generation  of  Board  School  victims. 
We  always  soften  words  ending  in  ndt  Id,  and  at 
the  same  time  lengthen  the  vowel  when  repre- 
ss nted  by  i,  e.  g.t  wee»=wind,  weel-vire=*  wild-fire, 
&c.  To  "teen  a  candle"  is  the  regular  phrase 
(see  f  West  Somerset  Word-Book ').  In  fact,  tinder 
and  tinder-box  when  spoken  rapidly  are  teener  and 
teener-box. 

Nor  are  these  softenings  by  any  means  modern 
changes,  for  in  the  Croacombe  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  1496-7  (Som.  Rec.  Soc.,  p.  22)  we 
find:— 

"Paid  to  W  .Toyt  for  tynnyng  of  the  lyght,  xvid 
(1496)." 

"  Expenses  as  in  the  last,  including  tynyng  the  light 
(U97)." 

In  the  'Extnoor  Scolding,'  probably  written 
before  1700,  is 

"rearing  and  snapping  vrom  Candle-douting  to  Candle- 
teening  "  (1.  314), 

i.  e.t  from  morning  to  night. 

On  the  other  hand,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  1298 
(Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  19),  has 

ther  of  hi  tende  here  lijt 

here  taperes  thereof  tende. 

Also  '  Sir  Ferumbras,'  1.  2413, 
and  a  candlee  he  attendeth." 

F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

HOLY  STONES  (8th  S.  v.  446).— At  this  reference 
a  quotation  is  made  concerning  an  ingenious 
derivation  of  this  word,  made  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hissey, 
in  his  '  Tour  in  a  Phaeton  through  the  Eastern 
Counties,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  gravestones 
in  the  Yarmouth  churchyards  having  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  scrubbing  the  decks  of  vessels. 
The  following  quotation  from  Gunning's  '  Reminis- 
cences of  Cambridge'  may  prove  amusing,  and 
show  that  gravestones  in  that  locale  have  been  turned 
;o  another  useful  purpose.  Dr.  Thomas  Browne 
iad  been  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
from  1808  to  1814,  when  he  was  sentenced  tg 
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deprivation  by  the  Visitor,  and  retired  to  the  living 
of  Gorleston,  close  to  Yarmouth,  a  place  of  which 
we  have  recently  heard  a  great  deal.  He  died  there 
in  1832  :— 

"During  the  first  year  of  hia  residence  at  Gorleston 
he  was  very  popular  with  hia  parishioners,  who  fully 
believed  his  representations  of  the  cruel  persecutions  he 
had  undergone  at  Cambridge;  but  after  a  time  their 
confidence  in  him  was  shaken,  and  constant  contention 
were  the  result,  in  which  he  usually  came  otF  victorious 
as  hia  parishioners  had  a  great  dread  of  lawsuits.  Amonc 
many  claims  he  made  waa  the  right  of  removing  from 
the  churchyard  all  gravestonea  that  chanced  to  be  thrown 
down  by  cattle  which  he  kept  there  himaelf.  When  sub- 
sequently building  a  house,  these  gravestones  were  usec 
for  the  pavement  of  a  scullery  and  also  of  an  oven,  oui 
of  which  it  waa  reported  that  a  huge  loaf  was  drawn 
Aged  73  !  "—Vol.  ii.  245. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M,A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"INDERLANDS"  (8th  S.  x.  476,  519).— Pals- 
grave,  1530,  has  "  inder  chambre,  garderobe,  con- 
clave" and  "  inder warde  of  a  castell,  cengle  de 
chattel.'  Here  inder  stands  for  inner.  Compare 
the  proper  name  Inderwick.  It  is  said  that  the 
11  inland  "  of  ancient  documents  is  terra  indomin- 
icata,  and  "utland,"  terra  servilis.  Accordingly 
inder  lands  appear  to  be  the  inner  lands,  as  com 
pared  with  the  outlying  lands  of  a  township. 

S.  O.  ADDT. 

BEN  JONSON  (8"1  S.  xi.  368, 452).— MR.  LEE  has 
found  a  quite  different  position  for  Ben  Jonson  in 
his  grave  from  that  commonly  received  and  em 
balmed  in  verse.  According  to  MR.  LEE  the 
remains  were  found  "with  the  head  down  and  the 
heels  up."  Not  so  the  poet  who  deplores  the 
crowded  condition  of  corpses  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  continues  : — 

Even  rare  Ben  Jonson,  that  famous  wight, 
I  "m  told  is  interred  there'ioft  upright; 
In  just  such  a  posture  under  hia  bust 
As  poor  Tray  stands  in  to  beg  for  a  crust. 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madiaon  Wia,,  U.S. 

JACOBITE  SOCIETIES  (8th  S.  v.  127,  234) : 
MODERN  JACOBITE  MOVEMENT  (8th  S.  xi.  189, 
218,  250).— The  following  is  a  cutting  from  the 
Daily  Mail  of  3  June  : — 

"To  judge  from  the  list  of  Jacobite  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations given  in  the  'Legitimist  Calendar  for  1895,' 
which  includes  the  Order  of  the  White  Rose,  the  Devon 
White  Roie  Club,  the  Legitimist  Jacobite  League  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (ponderous  title !),  the  Eastern 
Counties  (shade  of  Cromwell  !)  White  Cockade  Club, 
the  Forty-five  Club  of  Grimsby,  the  Glasgow  Jacobite 
Club,  the  Oxford  University  Legitimist  Club,  the  St. 
Ives  (Hunts)  Jacobite  Club,  the  Jacobite  Restoration 
League,  the  Surrey  White  Rose  League,  the  Mary  Stuart 
Club  of  Lanark,  the  Legitimist  Registration  Union,  the 
National  Royalist  and  Jacobite  Association,  the  Order 
of  St.  Germain  and  the  Hemingford  Grey  Royal  Oak 
Club,  not  to  mention  our  old  familiar  Thames  Valley 
Jacobites,  and  two  or  three  foreign  legitimist  bodies,  it 


ought  not  be  difficult  for  the  supporters  of  the  loat 
House  of  Stuart  to  put  several  hundred  adherents  in  the 
field  (or  even  Ludgate  Circus)  if  they  so  decide." 

(CELER  ET  AUDAX. 
EGG-BERRY  (8th  S.  xi.  246).— 

"The  narrow  road  which  was  the  only  link  between 
the  farmhouses,  sheltered  by  the  crags  at  the  head  of  the 
v-illey  and  those  far-away  regions  of  town  and  civiliza- 
tion suggested  by  the  smoke  wreaths  of  Whinborough  on 
the  southern  horizon,  was  lined  with  masses  of  the  white 
heckberry  or  bird  cherry,  and  ran.  an  arrowy  line  of 
white,  through  the  greenness  of  the  sloping  pastures. 
The  sides  of  some  of  the  little  becks  running  down  into 
the  main  river  and  many  of  the  plantations  round  the 
farms  were  gay  with  the  same  tree,  so  that  the  farm- 
houses, gray-roofed  and  gray-walled,  standing  in  the 
hollows  of  the  fells,  aeemed  here  and  there  to  have  been 
robbed  of  all  their  natural  auaterity  of  aspect,  and  to  be 
masquerading  in  a  dainty  garb  of  white  and  green  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  caprice  of  the  spring."—'  Robert 
Elsmere,'  chap.  i.  p.  1. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

ST.  HUGH  OF  LINCOLN  (8th  S.  xi.  307).— In 
Canon  Perry's  '  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln '  (1879),  we  read  (p.  357)  :— 

"  The  leaaons  read  at  matins  on  St.  Hugh's  Day  were 
such  as  he  would  perhaps  have  most  approved.  They 
correspond  generally  with  chapters  i.-xi.,  inclusive  of 
the  Legenda  in  Mr.  Dimock's  appendix,  though  certain 
passages  are  transposed  in  a  way  different  from  the 
arrangement  both  of  the  text  and  of  the  not  38  of  the 
Rolls  edition." 

And  again  on  the  following  page : — 

"  Probably  the  earliest  existing  officeloi  the  commemo- 
ration of  St.  Hugh  is  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  (though  in 
date  the  earlier)  of  two  imperfect  MS.  misaals  which  are 
bound  in  one  volume  in  the  Lincoln  Chapter  library 
(classed  in  the  MS.  Catalogue  A  5-5).  This  missal  or 
sacramentary  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  date 
of  St.  Hugh's  death.  It  is  difficult,  judging  from  the 
writing,  to  date  it  later  than  hia  canonization  (1220)  or 
St.  William's  (1226).  It  appears  to  be  a  unique  variety  of 
the  Gregorian  liturgy,  corrected  (when  it  was  anew  book) 
for  the  use  of  some  English  convent,  perhaps  Carthu- 
sian. The  appendix  contains,  after  the  votive  maasea, 
the  aubjoined  office  for  S.  Hugh,"  &o. 

The  learned  Canon,  in  his  exhaustive  volume 
upon  St.  Hugh,  makes  no  mention  of  a  MS.  exist* 
ng  such  as  that  to  which  FATHER  CAMM  refers. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

CHURCH  REGISTERS  (8th  S.  xi.,  442,  513 ;  xii. 
38).— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  MR.  COLEMAN  has 
taken  no  trouble  to  verify  the  statements  he  makes 

bout  parish  registers,  or  even  to  read  carefully 
the  report  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies.  A  few  extracts 

rom  Carlton  in  Lindrick  Register  were  printed  in 

he  Parish  Magazine.  The  date  1539  is  an  error 
or  1559.  At  p.  15  of  the  report  mention  of 
Carlton  Register  comes  under  the  heading  "  A  List 

f  MS.  Transcripts."     The  inaccurate  statement 
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occurs  at  p.  9  of  the  same  report.  The  register  has 
not  been  printed,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 

MR.  COLEMAN'S  article  at  8(b  S.  xi.  442  is  not 
only  misleading,  but  inaccurate.  Under  Bedford- 
shire no  reference  is  made  to  the  'Genealogia 
Bedfordiensis,'  and  the  references  are  to  extracts 
only,  not,  as  we  are  led  to  infer, to  complete  registers. 
The  register  of  St.  Giles,  Reading,  mentioned 
under  Berkshire,  has  not  been  printed.  The  volume 
relating  to  that  parish  contains  churchwardens' 
accounts  only.  It  is  clear  MR.  COLEMAN  never 
inquired  into  the  matter.  The  registers  of  Ul version 
were  issued  in  1886,  in  a  magnificent  4 to.  volume, 
not,  as  stated,  in  the  Palatine  Note-Book,  vol.  i. 
The  Registers  of  Wolverhampton  never  proceeded 
further  than  a  prospectus. 

If  MR.  COLEMAN  will  refer  to  the  third  edition 
of  the  '  Genealogists'  Guide/  he  will  find  there  a 
tolerably  complete  list  of  registers  printed  or 
partially  printed,  as  also  of  extracts  from  a  con- 
siderable number.  Since  it  was  issued  I  have 
made  very  considerable  additions  to  it,  and  I 
believe  I  now  possess  a  note  of  every  register  wholly 
or  partially  printed  as  a  separate  work  to  date. 

G.  W.  M. 

'Puss  IN  BOOTS '  (8th  S.  xi.  466).— Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  in  his  interesting  essay  on  this  tale,*  shows  that 
it  is  found  not  only  in  Sweden,but  in  other  European 
countries,  and  he  seems  to  run  it  to  ground  in 
India,  where,  under  the  title  of  'The  Match- 
making Jackal,'  a  similar  story  appears  in  the 
«  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal '  of  the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Dey. 
Another  version,  in  which  a  gazelle  is  the  hero, 
will  be  found  in  Bishop  Steere's  'Swahili  Tales.' 
Straparola  merely  seems  to  have  given  literary 
form  in  the  *  Piacevoli  Notti '  to  a  common  Italian 
folk-tale  (see  Crane's  'Italian  Popular  Tales/ 
p.  348).  W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

"TO   STAND    THE    BACKET"  (8th  S.   xi.    365).— 

This  is  used  in  several  senses.  "  What  a  racket 
those  boys  kick  up"=What  a  noise  they  make. 
41  He  could  not  stand  the  racket  "=He  could  not 
stand  the  pace.  Said  of  a  fast  man  who  has  come 
to  grief.  "It  will  never  stand  the  racket  "=It 
will  never  wear.  Said  of  anything  apparently  not 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose  designed. 

In  Kersey's  '  Dictionary,'  1721,  racket  and  racket 
are  thus  explained  :  "  Racket  (F.L.T.),  a  fine  paid 
for  the  Redemption  of  a  Thief."  "Backet,  an 
Instrument  to  throw  the  Ball  with  at  Tennis- 
play."  Is  not  this  the  racket  on  which  the  popular 
sayings  are  founded  ?  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

ALLH ALLOWS = HOLY  TRINITY  (8th  S.  xi.  328, 
436).— The  ancient  church  of  All  Saints',  Norwich, 
founded  before  Stephen's  time,  is  called  in  old 

*  'Perrault'B  Popular  Tales,'  Oxford,  1888,  intro- 
duction,  pp.  Ixiv-lxxxiii. 


documents  and  records  Alderhallen,  Alldery  Hal- 
lows, and  many  variations  between  these  and  All 
Hallows.  Is  it  true  that,  in  610,  Pope  Deodatus  I. 
ordered  that  the  Pantheon  should  be  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  all  martyrs,  and  that  the  festival  of  All 
Saints  was  first  held  on  1  May,  but  changed  in 
the  year  834  (Sergius  II,  being  Pope)  to  1  Nov.  ? 
Surely  a  good  volume  on  the  dedications  of  churches 
may  be  reckoned  among  literary  desiderata. 

JAMES  HOOPER, 
Norwich. 

POETRY  (8th  S.  xii.  4).— Under  this  heading  I 
have  written :  "  No  man  can  show  the  poetry 
which  is  in  him  without  an  intense  labour  which 
in  itself  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  genius."  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  genius  must  be  innate.  So 
perhaps  it  has  been  defined  as  a  great  capacity  for 
labour,  and  not  as  labour.  Horace  speaks  of 
ingenium  as  a  natural  ability  ;  but  he  thinks  that, 
if  it  is  to  produce  good  poetry,  it  must  be  joined 
with  great  art  or  labour.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  WALDBY  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xii.  8).— The  fol- 
lowing will  probably  be  useful  information  to  MB. 
SWAINSON,  although  I  am  unable  to  show  the 
immediate  connexion  between  William  Waldby  of 
Beverley,  and  the  ancient  East  Riding  family  of 
Waldby  of  Waldby,  in  the  parish  of  Elloughton. 
Philip  Waldby  of  Waldby,  gentleman,  the  last 
of  them,  died  in  1627,  and  his  two  daughters 
were  his  coheirs  in  1631. 

There  is  no  pedigree  in  any  Heralds'  Visitation, 
but  a  long  one  by  Randle  Holmes  in  Hurl.  MS. 
2118,  which  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  earlier  part. 
According  to  this  William  Waldby,  Esq.,  was 
secretary  to  Henry  VII. 

The  arms  of  this  family  are  given  in  Tong'a 
Visitation,  1530,  as  Argent,  on  a  chevron  sable 
three  crosses  pate'e  or.  Their  lands  were  held  of 
the  Archbishops  of  York,  but  Archbishop  Robert 
de  Waldeby,  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1397, 
the  distinguished  physician  and  divine,  friend  of 
the  Black  Prince  and  tutor  to  his  son,  bore 
different  arms,  and  though  probably  a  native  of 
Waldby,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  member  of 
this  family. 

There  were  old  local  yeomanry  families  of  the 
name,  generally  spelt  Waudby.  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

FEE  FARM  RENTS  (8th  S.  xi.  508).— On  p.  273, 
vol.  i.  of  Pollock  and  Mainland's  *  History  of  the 
English  Law/  the  derivation  of  the  phrase  "  in 
fee  farm"  is  discussed,  and  then  the  authors 
proceed: — 

"But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  hiitory  of  the 
phrase,  to  '  hold  in  fee  farm '  means  to  hold  heritably, 
perpetually  at  a  rent ;  the  fee,  the  inheritance,  is  let  to 
farm.  This  term  long  struggles  to  maintain  its  place  by 
the  eide  of  aocage  j  the  victory  of  the  latter  is  not  com- 
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plete  even  in  Bracton's  day ;  the  complete  merger  of  fee 
farm  in  aocage  may  be  due  to  a  statute  of  Edward  I., 

though  the  way  for  it  had  long  been  prepared The 

Statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  I.  c.  iv.)  seems  in  course  of 
time  to  have  generated  the  notion  held  by  Coke  that  a 
rent  is  not '  a  fee  farm  rent '  unless  it  amounts  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land ;  see  2nd  Inst.  44 
Co.  Litt.  143  b.,  and  the  note  in  which  Hargrave  shows 
that  neither  in  the  statute  nor  in  earlier  history  is  there 
any  warrant  for  this  restriction  of  the  term." 

Various  ancient  rolls,  histories,  and  charters 
are  also  referred  to.  P.  B.  WALMSLEY. 

Putney,  S.W. 

A  fee  farm  is  land  held  of  another  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  for  a  certain  yearly  rent.  See 
'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,'  by  Henry 
J.  Stephen.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

SIR  JAMES  SANDERSON  (8th  S.  xi.  508).—  Per- 
haps the  following  may  assist  your  correspondent 
C.  H.  C.  The  widow  of  Sir  James  Sanderson 
married  William  Huntington,  the  celebrated 
preacher.  In  the  reminiscences  of  this  man  by 
Ebenezer  Hooper,  1871,  he  states  :— 

"  Sir  James  Sanderson  was  the  head  of  a  banking  house 
in  Lombard  Sireet.  He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and 
came  to  London  to  seek  employment,  which  he  procured 
in  the  hop  trade,  and  became  clerk  to  a  Mr.  Judd,  where 
hia  diligence  procured  him  favour  and  a  partnership  and 
his  person  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter.  Judd 
made  a  large  fortune  and  retired,  his  successor  eagerly 
aspired  to  be  a  distinguished  rather  than  a  rich  man  :  he 
was  elected  alderman  in  1789  and  knighted.  He  gained 
the  favour  of  Pitt  and  the  Government;  he  had  boundless 
ambition,  and,  not  content  with  civic,  he  longed  for  parlia- 
mentary honours,  and  got  himself  elected  M.P.  for  Has- 
tings. Pi  tt  offered  him  the  honour  of  moving  the  address 
to  the  King,  which  nothing  but  extreme  vanity  would 
have  allowed  him  to  undertake ;  however,  it  was  his  first 
and  last  speech  in  the  house,  for  it  was  so  full  of  bad 
grammar  and  bold  assertions  that  it  created  general 
laughter.  He  was  made  a  baronet  during  his  mayoralty 
in  1792.  He  died  in  1793,  and  was  interred  at  St.  Magnus 
Church,  near  London  Bridge,  and  inside  on  the  south 
wall  a  handsome  marble  tablet  was  erected. 

JAS.  B,  MORRIS. 
66,  Seaside  Road,  Eastbourne. 

He  was  alderman  of  Bridge  Within  1783-94, 
sheriff  1785-6,  Lord  Mayor,  1792-3,  M.P.  for 
Malmesbury  1792-96,  Hastings  1796  until  his 
decease.  Knighted  at  St.  James's  6  Oct.,  1786, 
created  a  baronet  28  Nov.,  1794.  Married  twice, 
but  died  at  Wandsworth,  21  June,  1798,  without 
male  issue.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  Eon  of  a 
grocer  at  York,  in  which  city  he  was  born  30  Dec., 
1741.  W.  D.  PINK. 

STAG-HORN  OR  FOX'S-TAIL  (8th  S.  xi.  227,  352). 
— I  remember  my  father,  whose  hobby  was  geology, 
his  imagination  having  been  fired  by  accounts  of 
the  giant  club-mosses  of  the  coal  formations,  being 
particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  living  specimen 
of  the  plant.  I  think  he  vainly  inquired  for  one 
in  Coveut  Garden.  Mosses,  not  being  flowering 


plants,  do  not  produce  "seed,"  properly  so  called  ; 
and  the  spermatic  powder  (spores)  which  they  do 
produce  can  hardly  be  said  to  "  explode."  The 
artificial  flash  is  produced  by  directing  a  jet  or  puff 
of  the  powder  through  a  flame  by  means  of  a 
bellows  or  blowpipe,  the  powder  instantaneously 
igniting,  and  remaining  momentarily  alight  as  it 
flies.  I  believe  powdered  resin  is  commonly 
substituted.  THOMAS  J.  JBAKES. 

'THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD'  (8th  S.  xi.  88, 
198,  336).— What  I  cannot  but  regard  aa  a  variant 
of  this  story  is  at  least  twenty  years  older  than 
1865.  A  professional  man  who  lived  at  Wakefield 
told  my  father,  in  or  about  the  year  1845,  that  a 
gentleman  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  was 
staying  with  him  on  a  certain  occasion.  One  day 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  called.  When  he  had  gone 
away,  the  guest  expressed  his  delight  at  having 
met  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  adding,  "  How  very 
young  he  looks.  I  thought  the  doctor  had  been 
dead  many  years  ago."  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

PEPPERCORN  RENT  (8tb  S.  xi.  268,  315,  415). 
—Thinking  that  perhaps  the  error  which  J.  A. 
has  pointed  out  at  the  last  reference  may  have 
been  an  error  in  transcription,  I  have  again 
referred  to  '  Notabilia/  where  the  term  is  clearly 
"  branch-holding."  The  versatile  and  painstaking 
Timbs  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  in  error. 
J.  A.;s  contention  is,  I  find,  confirmed  by  the 
'Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  where  "blanch- 
holding  "  is  given  and  explained. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

PENINSULA  MEDAL  (8th  S.  xi.  489).— The  Penin- 
sula gold  medals  were  given  to  the  principal  officers 
who  had  taken  part  in  three  of  the  engagements 
of  the  Anglo-American  War  of  1812-13,  viz,  for 
the  capture  of  Fort  Detroit,  August,  1812,  one 
largo  and  ten  small  medals  ;  for  the  action  of 
Chateauguay,  Lower  Canada,  26  Oct.,  1813,  two 
small  medals ;  and  for  the  battle  of  Chrystler's 
Farm,  Upper  Canada,  11  Nov.,  1813,  seven  small 
medals. 

The  General  Service  medal,  commonly  called 
the  Peninsula  War  medal,  was  granted  in  1848 
to  the  survivors  of  these  three  engagements  as 
follows :  for  Fort  Detroit,  five  to  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  fifty-two  to  the  41st  Foot ;  for  Chateauguay, 
three  to  the  Royal  Artillery ;  and  for  Chrystler's 
Farm,  four  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  forty-four  to  the 
49th  Foot,  and  seventy-nine  to  the  89th  Foot.  In 
addition,  two  survivors,  J.  Sherland,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  a  man  of  the  49th  Foot,  who  served  at 
both  Fort  Detroit  and  Chrystler's  Farm,  received 
the  medal  with  two  engagement  bars.  These  are 
the  two  recipients  mentioned  in  Long's  edition  of 
Carter's  'Medals.'  The  medal  was  also  granted 
to  the  survivors  of  the  Militia  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  to  the  Indian  warriors,  the  number  of 
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recipients  being,  for  Detroit,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  Militia  and  Indians  ;  for  Chateauguay, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  Militia  and  Indians  ;  and 
for  Chrystler's  Farm  fifty-five  Militia.  Of  these  sur- 
vivors three  received  the  medal  with  two  bars,  viz. , 
Private  Joseph  Anclaire,  Detroit  and  Chateau- 
guay; Drummer  Hugh  Toome,  Chateauguay  and 
Chrystler's  Farm  ;  and  Private  J.  St.  Etienne, 
Detroit  and  Chrystler's  Farm.  The  recipient  of 
the  medal  with  the  three  bars,  the  only  one  issued, 
was  Private  Jean  Baptiste  La  Pierre.  This  latter 
medal  was  lately  in  the  United  States,  but  has 
more  recently  been  sold  in  London,  where  it  fetched 
651.  ROBERT  RAYNER. 

Herne  Hill. 

HAND  OF  GLORY  :  THIEVES' CANDLES  (4th  S.  ix. 
238,  289,  376,  436,  455  ;  x.  39  ;  8lb  S.  x.  71,  445. 
xi.  268,  397,  458).— It  was  one  of  the  false  accusa- 
tions brought  against  St.  Athanasins  that  he  had 
slain  Arsenius  and  cut  off  one  of  his  hands,  which 
hand  he  had  used  for  purposes  of  magic  and 
sorcery.  The  particulars  are  given  by  Socrates,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  i.  27-29. 

Moore  mentions 

superstitious  thieves,  who  think  the  light 

From  dead  men's  marrow  guides  them  best  at  night. 
« Lalla  Rookh '  ('« Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  "). 

W.  0.  B. 

BUTTER  AT  WEDDING  FEASTS  IN  BRITTANY  (8th 
S.  xii.  7). — The  custom  of  presenting  butter  to  a 
bride  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ceremony 
at  one  time  in  England.  Wood,  in  his  history  of 
*  The  Wedding-day  in  all  Times  and  Countries,' 
mentions  that  Moffet,  in  his  '  Health's  Improve- 
ment,' says : — 

"  The  English,  when  the  bride  comes  from  church,  are 
wont  to  cast  wheat  upon  her  head ;  and  when  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  return  home,  one  presents  them  with  a 
pot  of  butter,  as  presaging  plenty  and  abundance  of  all 
good  things." 

Among  my  memoranda  on  wedding  customs, 
which  I  have  collected  for  many  years,  I  find  that 
in  Brittany  the  bride  on  leaving  the  church  is 
presented  with  a  distaff  to  remind  her  of  her  duties. 
Tripe,  butter,  buckwheat,  bread,  and  cider  form 
the  marriage  feast,  towards  which  each  guest  pays 
his  portion.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road, 

"  TEETOTAL  "  (8th  S.  xi.  384).— Surely  this  ugly 
word  has  received  attention  in  some  earlier  num- 
bers of  N.  &Q.,'  though  I  can  trace  no  discussion 
respecting  it  in  the  volumes  which  I  possess. 

In  the  " Answers  to  Correspondents"  in  th 
Echo  of  20  Feb.,  1890,  was  the  following  :— 

"In  the  month  of  September,  1833,  a  new  name 
was  found  for  it—'  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicatim 
drinks  —by  the  late  Richard  Turner,  a  simple,  eccentric 
but  honest  and  consistent  reclaimed  drunkard,  who  by 
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this  time  had  risen  to  the  position  of  plasterer's  labourer 
the  distinctive  title  of  'Dick' 
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burner,'  having  before  been  known  only  as  '  Cockle 
Dick,'  from  his  having  hawked  and  cried  that  and  other 
hell-fish  through  the  streets  for  a  livelihood.  Being  in 
he  habit  of  speaking  at  the  meetings,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  use  of  the  following  provincialisms  in  a  philippic 
against  the  old  system :  '  I  '11  heve  nowt  to  do  wi*  this 
moderation-botheration  pledge.  I  '11  be  reet  down  Tee- 
Tee-Total  for  ever  and  ever.'  « Well  done  ! '  exclaimed 
he  audience.  '  Well  done,  Dicky,'  said  Mr.  Liveeey  ; 
that  shall  be  the  name  of  our  new  pledge ';  and  so  from 
;hen  till  now,  all  who  sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge 
are  proud  to  own  themselves  teetotallers." 

But  in  the  People  of  12  Jan.,  1896,  p.  14,  a 
paragraph  headed  'The  Origin  of  Teetotal'  ran 
ihus : — 

"The  Rev.  J.  Jewell,  who  recently  died  in  Troy, 
Pennsylvania,  is  said  to  have  originated  the  word  '  tee- 
total.' The  story  goes  that  at  a  public  temperance  meeting 
n  Hector,  New  York,  in  1828,  he  introduced  into  the 
pledge  the  letters '  0.  P.'  for  '  old  pledge,'  which  pledged 
against  distilled  liquors,  and  «Tf  for  'total,'  including 
both  distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  When  names 
were  being  taken  a  young  man  in  the  gallery  eaid  :  'Add 
my  name  and  a  "  T,"  for  I  am  a  T-totaller.'  Mr.  Jewell 
adopted  the  word  in  speeches  and  writings.  Some  years 
later  an  Englishman  named  Turner  employed  the  word, 
and  its  origin  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him." 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  *  Phrase  and  Fable,'  quotes  both 
the  above  derivations,  but  without  any  date,  and 
adds  :— 

"It  is  said  that  Turner's  tombstone  contains  this 
inscription  :  '  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Richard  Turner,  author  of  the  word  Teetotal 
as  applied  to  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1846, 
aged  56  years.'" 

If  Dick  Turner  was  a  fish-hawker  of  Preston, 
and  if  there  is  such  an  inscription  as  Dr.  Brewer 
gives,  surely  the  "  it  is  said  "  can  be  corroborated 
or  summarily  quashed.  For  all  I  know,  both 
these  newspaper  stories  may  be  pure  fiction,  but 
they  both  date  from  an  earlier  period  than 
D.  M.  R.'s  stuttering  story  of  1837.  I  have  seen 
the  stuttering  story  more  than  once,  but  can  find 
no  note  of  any  date  for  its  origin. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

In  J.  B.  Gough's  '  Platform  Echoes,'  p.  354,  the 
origin  is  given  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  in  Preston,  at  which  Joseph  Livesey 
presided,  a  man  named  Dicky  Turner  said,  '  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  finds  as  how  the  lads  gets  drunk  on  ale  and  cider, 
and  we  can't  keep  'em  sober  unless  we  have  the  pledge 
total;  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  tee-tee-total.'  'Well  done, 
Dicky,'  said  Mr.  Liveeey ;  '  we  will  have  it  teetotal '; 
and  the  first  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  thus  formed. 
It  is  on  this  principle  of  total  abstinence  that  we  base 
our  whole  operations." 

R,  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

STEAM  (8th  S.  xi.  148;  xii.  15).— A  correspond- 
ent at  the  latter  reference  gives  1835  as  the 
approximate  date  when  he  first  heard  the  word 
steamer.  That  is  sixty-two  years  ago  j  but  tha 
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vocable  had  an  earlier  literary  existence.  I  fine 
it,  for  instance,  in  juxtaposition  with  steam-boat 
in  Hone's  '  Every-day  Book,'  vol.  i.  col.  602  (corre 
spending  to  p.  301  of  reprint),  in  an  account  o 
Richmond  on  Thame?.  After  relating  how,  from 
the  beginning  of  May  until  autumn,  ((a  steam- 
boat for  conveying  passengers "  journeys  from 
Queenhithe  to  Richmond  and  back  every  day,  and 
how  gazers  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  "look  from 
between  the  balustrades  on  the  enviable  steamer," 
receiving  a  smoky  salute,  if  their  curiosity  carries 
them  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  when  the 
steamer  raises  its  funnel,  the  writer  adds  some 
Hood-like  verse,  entitled  'A  Legal  Lament,'  of 
which  the  following  is  the  first  stanza :  — 

Ye  Richmond  Navigators  bold 
all  on  the  liquid  plain, 

When  from  the  bridge  we  envied  you, 
with  pleasure  mix'd  with  pain, 

Why  could  you  be  so  cruel  as 
to  ridicule  our  woe?, 

By  in  our  anxious  faces  turn* 

ing  up  your  steamer's  nose  1 

This  was  originally  published  in  serial  form  in 
May,  1824,  though  the  bound  volume  bears  the 
date  of  1826.  Some  reader  can  perhaps  inform 
mallow  much  earlier  than  1824  steamer  came  into 
use.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

BELIEF  (8th  S.  xi.  487).— I  have  before  me  Lord 
Brougham's  "  correct  form  "  of  the  work  to  which 
MR.  GEORGE  WHITE  refers  :  "  Installation  Address 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Lord  Brougham, 
&c.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Delivered  on  the  18th  May.  With  Notes.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1860."  la  the 
exact  words,  p.  44,  there  is  no  statement  of  the 
absolute  irresponsibility  of  belief.  It  is  rather  :— 

ic  To  God  they  are  responsible  not  to  man ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  the  responsibility 
heavy ;  on  the  subject  of  religion,  therefore,  heaviest  of 
all,  because  there  even  carelessness,  oversight,  is  criminal ; 
deeply  to  be  blamed  by  men,  though  not  to  be  punished, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  one  of  the  gravest  offences." 

The  speaker  makes  no  pretence  to  any  thing  new. 
Speaking  of  Louis  IX.,  St.  Louis,  he  expresses 
himself  thus  : — 

"So  little  could  he  have  opened  his  mind  to  com- 
prehend, much  less  to  embrace,  the  doctrine  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  delivered  by  him,  as  that  of  all  rational  men  : 
No  man  can  change  his  opinion  when  he  will,  and 
usmg  force  may  make  a  hypocrite,  but  never  a  right 
believer.  Louis  might  have  found  the  same  doctrine  in 
the  fathers  of  his  church,  in  St.  Ambrose  and  also  in  St. 
Gregory."— P.  45. 

The  reference  to  St.  Ambrose  in  the  note  xi.  is 
Ep.  xl.,  to  St.  Gregory,  i.  43.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Lord  Brougham's  '  Inaugural  Discourse  on  being 
installed  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow ' 
was  delivered  on  6  April,  1825,  and  will  be  found 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  69  of  'Speeches  of  Henry,  Lord 


Brougham,'  &c.,  published  in  1838  in  Edinburgh 
by  A.  &  0.  Black,  and  by  Longmans,  Ridway  & 
Charles  Knight,  London.  At  p.  97  is  the  passage 
MR.  GEORGE  WHITE  wants,  beginning  : — 

"The  Great  Truth  has  finally  gone  forth  to  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  that  man  shall  no  more  render 
account  to  man  for  hie  belief,  over  which  he  has  himself 
no  control,"  &c, 

H.  B.   P. 

Temple. 

SHEEP  OF  THE  OLD  HIGHLAND  BREED  (8ln  S. 
x.  77). — On  this  subject  I  cannot  pretend  to  refer 
your  readers  to  the  works  of  early  travellers  in  the 
Highlands ;  but  I  may  say,  from  my  own  knowledge 
as  a  proprietor  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  that  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  ground  for  believing  that 
these  sheep  were  at  all  tender,  and  that  their  being 
kept  in  the  houses  under  cover  during  winter 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  even  in  the 
present  day,  the  wool  is  taken  off  the  Iambs  born 
during  the  summer  to  convert  into  clothing,  a 
practice  quite  unknown,!  believe, in  the  Lowlands. 
JOHN  CAMPBELL  ORDE. 

THOMAS  PATNE  (8tb  S.  xii.  21).--Paine'a 
biographer,  Dr.  Moncure  Conway,  having  left 
London  for  America,  I  may  state  what  is  the  only 
foundation,  if  foundation  it  can  be  called,  for  the 

urious  story  quoted  by  Mr.  AXON.  On  the  19th 
January,  1793,  Bancal,  as  one  of  the  secretaries,  was 
reading  to  the  Convention  Paine's  opinion  on  the 
punishment  of  Louis  XVI,  when  Marat  impeached 

he  accuracy  of  the  translation.     Garran,  however, 

estified  to  its  accuracy,  and  Marat  was  silenced. 
Paine,  meanwhile,  was  doubtless  standing,  mute, 
at  the  tribune.  His  opinion  on  bringing  the  king 
to  trial  had  in  like  manner  been  read  by  a  secretary 
on  the  20th  November,  1792.  On  no  other 
occasion  did  he  take  part  in  the  debates.  He 
certainly  took  care  to  have  those  two  speeches 

ranslated,  like  his  pamphlets,  by  trustworthy 
riends.  J.  G.  ALGER. 

Paris. 

THE  SURNAME  EYRE  (8th  S.  xi.  383,  435).— 
The  Eyres  of  Wiltshire  count  a  peerage  in  their 
>edigree,  namely  Lord  Eyre,  of  Eyrecourt,  co. 
jr.'ilway.  John  Eyre  was  created  Lord  Eyre  in 
.768,  but  died  without  issue  male,  when  the  title 
>ecame  extinct.  He  was  descended  from  John, 
bird  son  of  Giles  Eyre  of  Buckworth ;  Giles  Eyre 
was  a  strong  Cromwellian,  and  he  suffered  for  his 
•pinions  ;  his  epitaph  in  Whiteparish  Church  states 
hat  he  was  "a  man  much  oppressed  by  public 
>ower  for  his  laudable  opposition  to  the  measures 
aken  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I."  His 
wo  sons  John  and  Edward  accompanied  General 
judlow  to  Ireland,  from  the  former  of  whom 
lescend,  in  the  male  line,  John  Eyre  of  Eyre* 
ourt  and  Thomas  Stratford  Eyre  of  Eyreville, 
o.  Galway ;  from  the  latter,  in  the  female  line,  th** 
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Hedges-Maunsel  Eyres  of  Macroom  Castle,  co. 
Cork.  The  descendants  in  England  of  Giles  Eyre 
are  represented  by  Henry  Eyre,  of  Shaw  House, 
Newbury.  The  following  peers  descend  from 
Giles  Eyre:— Lords  Wicklow,  Nelson,  Carberry 
Massey,  Clarina.  It  was  the  Rev.  T.  Kichardson 
Hodges  who  married  Miss  Eyre,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  took  the  name  of  Eyre  after  Hodges. 
Can  any  of  the  numerous  Eyre  family  tell  me 
from  what  branch  the  Eyres  of  Clifden  Castle, 
Galway,  come  ?  A,  S.  HARTIGAN. 

WelforJ,  Berks. 

Some  of  the  forms  suggested  as  possible  alterna- 
tives of  Eyre  might  perhaps  be  better  referred  to 
the  Celtic  Hir  and  Le  Hir,  the  equivalent  of  our 
English  Long.  G.  E.  L. 

PARISH  COUNCILS  AND  PAROCHIAL  RECORDS 
(8th  S.  v.  61,  122,  189).— At  the  last  reference  I 
furnished  some  entries  made  by  Laurence  Sterne, 
the  author  of  *  Tristram  Shandy/  in  the  register 
book  of  Sutton-on-the-Forest,  Yorkshire,  a  living 
which  he  held  from  1738  to  1768.  1  was  at  that 
time  under  the  impression  that  Parson  Yorick  was 
indulging  in  one  of  his  jests,  but  am  so  no  longer 
after  reading  the  account  of  the  terrific  tornado 
which  swept  over  Essex  on  24  June. 

"  May,  1745.  A  dismal  storm  of  hail  fell  upon  this 
Town,  and  some  other  adjacent  ones  wb.ch  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  Windows  and  Corn.  Many  of  the 
stones  measured  six  inches  in  circumference.  It  broke 
almost  all  the  south  and  west  Windows  of  this  House  and 
my  Vicarage  House  at  Stillington.— L.  Sterne." 

"  1741.  Hail  fell  in  the  midst  of  summer  as  big  as  a 
Pidgeon'a  egg.  W«h  unusual  circumstance  I  thought  fit 
to  attest  under  my  hand.— L.  Sterne." 

At  Ingatestone,  Essex,  on  24  June,  one  hailstone 
measured  five  and  a  half  inches  round,  another 
weighed  three  and  a  half  ounces.  At  Navestock, 
one  hailstone  measured  four  and  a  half  inches 
round.  At  Little  Baddow  many  hailstones  were 
found  half  an  ounce  in  weight.  The  destruction  of 
produce  was  ruinous,  and  people  went  in  fear  of 
their  lives.  (See  the  Times  and  Standard  for 
particular  accounts. )  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  .Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

S  AND  F  (8th  S.  xi.  305,  516  ;  xii.  30).— It  is  not 
difficult  to  remember  on  which  side  of  the  long  s 
the  tick  is  placed,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
merely  a  survival  of  the  lower  or  left-hand  curve 
of  the  capital  S.  In  the  Roman  cursive,  the 
source  of  our  long  *,  this  letter  was  written  up- 
wards, beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  not  down- 
wards from  the  top.  Consequently  the  curve 
tended  to  degenerate  into  a  slight  projection  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  upright  stroke.  This 
tendency  can  be  verified  by  writing  s  hastily 
from  the  bottom.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

If  MR.  WARREN  has  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  my  reference  and  quotation,  he  will  find 


that  both  are  correct  as  regards  the  edition  I  made 
use  of,  viz.,  *  Poems  of  Giles  Fletcher,'  edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1868,  p.  184  (Fuller 
Worthies  Library).  In  the  edition  published  by 
Griffith  &  Farran,  p.  103  ("A.  and  M.  Lib.  of  Theol. 
Lit."),  the  number  of  the  stanza  is  44,  but  the 
reading  is  "sought,"  agreeing  with  the  edition  of 
1783,  except  that  the  line  ends  "as  he  sought," 
not  "while  Judas  sought,"  as  quoted  by  MB. 
WARREN.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

Bath. 

ETCHING  (8th  S.  xi.  348).— Though  not  able  to 
answer  this  query,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  work  as  Knight's  "  Shakespeare. "  Much  as  I 
prefer  this  form  of  spelling  the  name,  Charles 
Knight  did  not,  and  was  powerful  enough  to 
prevent  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  from  using  it  in 
her  concordance.  After  Knight's  death,  she  altered 
Shakspere  throughout  to  Shakespeare. 

I  have  referred  to  Knight's  Shakspere,  and,  as  I 
suspected  from  its  date,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  etching  in  the  book,  and,  of  course,  that  referred 
to  is  not  one.  It  is  not  even  an  engraving,  but 
is  a  woodcut.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

PROPRIETARY  CHAPELS  (8th  S.  xi.  447  ;  xii.  10). 
— As  a  matter  of  historical  accuracy,  not  of  con- 
troversy, I  would  point  out  that  MR.  LATTON  is 
in  error  in  supposing  that  proprietary  chapels 
have  been  the  principal  scenes  of  the  ritual 
developements  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Of  the  various  prosecutions  which  the  anti- 
ritualists  have  indulged  in,  one  only,  I  think — 
the  case  of  Mr.  Purchae,  of  Brighton — was 
occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  divine  worship 
in  a  proprietary  chapel.  It  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  unusual  ritual  into  parish  churches 
that  has  occasioned  all  the  ill-feeling.  As  a 
rule,  proprietary  chapels  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  people  not  at  all  "High  Church"  in 
their  ways.  Perhaps,  MR.  LATTON  had  the  later 
developements  at  Lady  Whittlesea's  chapel  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  ;  but  these,  even  if  most 
admirable,  are  not  quite  historical. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

"DISANNUL"  (8lb  S.  x.  414,  483;  xi.  74).— 
Mr.  Francis  Hindes  Groome,  in  bis  'In  Gipsy 
Tents,'  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1881,  p.  6, 
credits  his  friend  Pyramus,  son  of  Silvanus  Lovel), 
with  the  use  of  this  word  in  his  narration  of  his 
experiences  by  night  in  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain. 

"  I  woke  up,  half  like,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  drip, 
drip,  drip,  coming  right  on  the  tip  of  my  big  nose.  And 
where  do  you  think  it  came  from  ?  Why,  off  old  Tinker's 
tail;  for  three  of  the  neddiea,  poor  animals,  had  backed 
into  the  tent,  and  there  they  stood,  all  three  of  a  row, 
just  like  a  valentine  what  a  young  lady  (not  you,  Lucretia) 
sent  me  from  Beckbury  once.  1  couldn't  for  the  life  of 
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me  help  laughing,  though  I  was  angry  too  j  but  there 
you  might  shout  to  those  blessed  donkeys.  They  'd  jus 
budge  an  inch,  and  then  keep  back,  backing  again,  an 
looking  round  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I'm  very  sorr 
to  disannul  you,  sir;  but  outside  there  is  more  than  a  ma 
can  stand. '" 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 
Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

PRECEDENCE    (8th    S.  xi.  408).— Burke  give 
the  following  on  the  above  question  : — 

"  Neither  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  a  county  nor  the  Higl 
Sheriff  is  assigned  a  place  on  the  scale  of  precedence 
and  neither  has  consequently  any  social  precedence  fron 
the  office  he  holds.  A  particular  place  on  the  scale  o 
precedence  is  an  honour  derived  from  the  Crown  o 
Parliament,  or  confirmed  by  authorized  usage,  and  can  no 
more  be  interfered  with  than  the  right  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Peerage  which  a  royal  patent  has  conferred.  A  person 
not  a  Peer  might  as  well  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  Peerage 
as  a  person  not  recognized  by  the  authorized  scale  on 
the  roll  of  precedence.  By  the  etiquette,  however,  of 
society  a  Lord- Lieutenant  or  a  High  {Sheriff  is  generally, 
in  bis  own  county,  given  the  first  place.  Between  the 
two— the  Lord- Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriff— the  higher 
position  appertains,  in  my  opinion, to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county."—'  Peerage,'  1879. 

Sir  Charles  G.  Young,  Garter,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  *  Order  of  Precedence '  gives  no  place 
in  the  scale  for  the  lord  lieutenant,  but  in  a  tract 
on  the  lord  lieutenant  and  high  sheriff,  he  seems 
to  agree  with  Burke's  opinion.  According  to  a 
"  Table  of  Precedence,"  in  the  *  Book  of  Court,' 
by  William  J.  Thorns,  1844,  the  order  is  given 
thus:  1.  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms.  2.  Gentle- 
men who  have  served  the  high  office  of  sheriffs  of 
counties.  3.  Baronets7  eldest  sons.  So  if  the 
opinion  of  Burke  and  Young  be  correct,  the  lord 
lieutenant  should  come  in  after  No.  1.  If  the 
tables  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  peer  of  the  realm 
would  have  precedence  of  the  mayor. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

A  mayor  within  his  borough  takes  precedence  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  of  all  peers.  This  is 
settled  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882, 
which  says  :  "  He  (the  mayor)  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  respecting  justices,  have 
precedence  in  all  places  in  the  borough  "  (section 
15,  sub-section  5).  RICHARD  S.  FERGUSON. 

As  to  both  the  cases  mentioned  by  BLADUD,  he 
may  rely  upon  it  that  the  mayor  would  take 
precedence,  both  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the 
peer,  in  any  municipal  or  social  function  happening 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  municipality.  The 
precedence  of  mayors  is  governed,  in  general,  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Amendment  Act,  1861; 
doubtless  there  are  other  statutes  affecting  the 
question.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

WART-CURING  AS  AN  OCCULT  SCIENCE  (8»h  S.  xi. 

65,  278).— The  following  cure  is  analogous  to  that 

which  is  mentioned  by  0.  C.  B.  at  the  second 


reference.  I  take  it  from  '  Folk- Medicine  '  by 
W.  G.  Black,  1883  (Folk-Lore  Society),  p.  57  :— 
"  In  Donegal,  the  sufferer  should  seek  a  straw  with 
nine  knees,  and  cut  the  knots  that  form  the  joints 
of  every  one  of  them — any  superfluous  knots  being 
thrown  away — then  bury  the  knots  in  a  midden  or 
dungheap,  and  as  the  joints  rot  so  will  the  warts." 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"WHEN  SORROW  SLEEPETH,  WAKE  IT  NOT" 
(8th  S.  xi.  417,  507).— I  enclose  words  of  this 
pretty  old  song,  which  I  remember  was  a  great 
favourite  many  years  ago. 

When  sorrow  sleepeth,  wake  it  not, 

But  let  it  slumber  on. 
If  grief  is  for  a  while  forgot, 

Its  power  that  while  is  gone. 
The  mind  may  from  the  pause  gain  strength 

To  grapple  with  its  foe, 
And  thence  may  rise  to  prove  at  length 
Triumphant  over  woe. 

When  sorrow,  &c. 

We  mourn  the  lost,  we  sigh  for  care, 

We  grieve  by  sin  opprest ; 
And  all  a  secret  burden  bear, 

For  earth  is  not  our  rest. 
Then  watch  thy  thoughts,  thy  words  restrain, 

Etch  heart  its  burden  knows, 
One  little  word,  all  light  and  vain, 

May  break  that  heart's  repose. 
When  sorrow,  &c. 

B.  H. 

COL.  DORMER'S  REGIMENT  (8th  S.  xii.  28).— 
Tames  Dormer,  promoted  colonel  in  the  army  in 
707,  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  colonel  of  a 
newly  raised  Irish  regiment  of  foot,  with  which  he 
mbarked  for  Spain  in  1709.  He  distinguished  him- 
elf  at  the  battle  of  Saragosa,  and  in  the  advance 
o  Madrid  in  1710,  but  was  surrounded  and  made 
)risorer,  with  his  regiment,  in  the  mountains  of 
Jastile  in  the  following  winter.    He  was  exchanged, 
nd  on  arriving  in  England  he  was  promoted  to 
he  rank  of  brigadier-general;    and  in  1712    he 
ucceeded  Lord   Mohun,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  the  command  of  a 
egiment  of  foot,  which  was  disbanded  at  the  Peace 
f  Utrecht. 

These  particulars  are  from  the  published  record 
f  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Hussars),  which 
orps  was  raised  by  General  Dormer  in  1715.  They 
may  be  of  some  little  use  to  the  querist. 

KILLIGREW. 

COMPETITOR  FOR  LONGEST  REIGN  (8th  S.  xi.  146> 
18,  338).— The  following  is  a  cutting  from  the 
)aily  Mail  of  3  June  : — 

Curiously  enough  the  date  selected  for  the  eel.  bra- 
on  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  22  June, 
appens  to  be  the  great  day  in  the  Jacobite  year  : 
White  Rose  Day/ June  10  being  identical  with  June  22, 
d  style.  White  Rose  Day  is  the  birthday  of  King 
aines  III.,  commonly  known  as  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
eorge,  who  '  reigned '  some  five  years  longer  than 
ueen  Victoria,  although  he  did  so  in  various  parts  of 
urope,  and  not  at  all  in  '  his  own  realms.'  He  did  not 
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in  his  old  age  celebrate  at  Rome  a  Diamond  Jubilee, 
probably  because  funds  prevented  ;  his  combined  pension 
from  the  King  of  France  and  the  '  Pope  of  Rome ' 
hardly  running  to  such  extravagances ;  so  that,  de  facto, 
Queen  Victoria,  even  in  the  estimation  of  enthusiastic 
Jacobites,  has  a  monopoly  of  Diamond  Jubilee  celebra- 
tions so  far." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

AMPHILLIS  (8th  S.  xi.  446).- A  lady  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Allan  Pea's  *  Flight  of 
the  King,'  p.  150,  and  in  the  Hyde  pedigree  near 
the  end  of  the  volume.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Tichborne,  of  Winchester.  Among 
my  notes  relating  to  Christian  names,  I  find  the 
following  reference  to  a  person  named  Amphillis  : 
Gentleman's  Magazine  1784,  ii.  889  ;  Amfelicia  is 
to  be  found  in  the  *  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,'  viii.  632,  col.  1. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunatan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

LEGEND  OP  THE  FALL  OF  ANGELS  (8th  S.  xi. 
483  ;  xii.  35).— Can  DR.  SMYTHE  PALMER  or  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  whence  Milton  got  the 
legend  of  the  fall  of  angels,  and  all  connected 
with  it,  in  '  Paradise  Lost ;  ?  Is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  Talmud,  or  in  any  Jewish  writings  ? 
Supposing  the  original  legend  to  be  Babylonian, 
what  are  the  links  in  the  chain  between  it  as 
received  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon 
and  Milton's  use  of  it  ? 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

THE  VTNE  IN  HAMPSHIRE  (8th  S,  xi.  392,  444). 
— Bracketing  the  word  "family "must  have  been 
an  expression  of  instantaneous  vicious  resentment 
at  what  seemed  to  me  a  stapid  title ;  for  (not  unlike 
the  farmer  financially  taken  in  by  old  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  '  Irish  Bull '  treatise,  a  bit  of  double  entente 
not  quite  so  wicked  as  the  '  Cursory  History  o 
Swearing,'  shocking  a  Puritan  maid,  sister  to  th< 
New    England    deacon   who    thought  his  rum 
palace  might  make  more  profit  if  enlivened  by  a 
few  novel   "wrinkles"  from   Sir  George  Cox's 
valuable  book,  which  some  one  told  him  bore  the 
name    of    *  Cocktails  from  Ancient  Greece ')     * 
imagined   Mr.    Chute's    '  History   of  the  Vyne 
(when  I  caught  its  title  in  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  singu 
larly  bright  inquisitive  query,  8th  S.  x.  135)  surely 
a  sheer    whimsical    local    dissertation    on    win 
cultivation,  bearing  a  fantastic  title,  and  not  what  i 
is  (?)  a  sober,  antiquarian  ramble  in  and  about  a 
ancient  place.    The  idea  that  it  was  simply  a  mer 
essay  on  grape  culture  was  instantly  dispelled  whe 
the  "  delightful  book ''  came  into  my  hands.    I  hel 
the  queerly  named  thing  for  only  a  moment  o 
two,  going  straight  for  its  thickened  contents  (i.  e 
index),  discarding,  to  my  now  sorrow,  its  apolog 
(i.  e.  preface).    Hence  my  "too  previous  " and  no 
altogether  polite  or  becoming  act  of  though tfulnes 
in  the  insertion  of  "family"  instead  of  "place. 
It  is,  perhaps,  well  enough  for  bland   politica 


imers,  like  Talleyrand,  to  indulge  in  terms  that 
onceal  a  laid-down  object ;  but  verily  would  I  not 
ardon  Mr.  Chute  his  concealing  conceit,  so  far 
s  the  fabrication  of  a  title  goes,  to  see  C.  E.  D. 
et  up  on  his  mettle  and  charm  the  waiting  world 
ith  that  desideratum,  viz.,  a  brief  catalogue  of 
le  good  matter  buried  out  of  sight  because  of 
eing  invested  with  stupid  titles.  But  maybe 
lr.  Chute  ever  lacked  any  kind  of  conceit,  and 
ever  at  all  reckoned  himself  as  one  of  the 
olished  disciples  in  the  book-crafty,  self-explaining 
tie-page  art — i.  e.  was  never  "  a  dab  at  a  title  " — 
or  really  I  neither  know  Mr.  Chute's  name  as  a 
terary  worker  nor  his  history. 

MASCONOMO-PASSACONAWAY. 

"To  CHA'  FAUSE"  (8th  S.  xii.  27).— It  is  not 
asy  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  without 
he  context.     Fause,  as  every  one  knows,  means 
alse,  or  falsely;  and  if  cfra'=chew,  then  to  cha? 
'ause  might  mean  "  to  chew  the  cud  of  disappoint- 
ment," swallow  or  eat  one's  words,  or  humble  pie, 
r  recant.     There  is  an  Americanism,  used  in  Sain 
Slick's  '  Clockmaker,'  to  "  bite  in  one's  breath," 
meaning,  I  think,  to  hold  oneself  in  reserve. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

In  the  Lancashire  dialect  the  word  fause  means 
uteness  or  cunning.    There  is  an  old  saying  in 
his  and  other  districts,  "  As  fause  as  a  fox,"  the 
meaning  of  which  will  be  readily  understood. 

W.  A. 
Wigan. 

Fause  is  probably  false.  If  to  cha'  is  to  chew 
the  phrase  is  to  chew  false,  a  sort  of  synonym  for  to 
fail,  or  to  go  wrong,  or  miscarry. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0, 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary.   Edited  by  James  A.  H. 

Murray.      Doom  —  Dziggetai.     (Oxford,    Clarendon 

Press.) 

A  DOUBLE  quarterly  part  of  the  '  Oxford  Dictionary ' 
completes  the  third  volume,  which  comprises  the  whole 
of  letters  D  and  E.  A  considerable  portion  of  F,  which 
belongs  to  the  fourth  volume,  has  already  appeared,  and 
a  further  portion  is  far  advanced.  What  is  now,  or 
will  shortly  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  public  amounts, 
accordingly,  roughly  judged,  to  a  quarter  of  the  work. 
Considering,  then,  that  a  short  time  ago  the  entire 
dictionary  seemed  a  possession  destined  for  our  descend- 
ants rather  than  ourselves,  our  heartiest  congratulations 
are  paid  to  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  their  associates 
for  what  has  been  done  and  for  the  immediate  promise 
of  still  further  boons.  For,  be  it  observed,  initial  diffi- 
culties, the  extent  of  which  is  known  to  those  only  by 
whom  they  have  had  to  be  faced,  are  now  finally  van- 
quished, the  methods  of  arrangement  and  the  best  forms 
of  applied  co-operation  are  understood,  and  future  pro- 
gress, if  it  be  not  accelerated,  is  likely  to  maintain  the 
eminently  creditable  rate  of  production  recently  mani- 
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fested.    With  the  present  part  or  parts  are  supplied  the 
title  and  preliminary  matter,  together  with  instructions 
to  the  binder.     From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the 
actual  number  of  words  in  this  third  volume  amounts  to 
31,792.    Adding  these  to  what  have  gone  before,  we  find 
that  the  dictionary  has  already  dealt  with  close  upon  one 
hundred  thousand  words.     The  number  of  illustrative 
quotations,  meanwhile,  is  enormous.    From  time  to  time 
we  have  dwelt  upon  the  comparisons  with  previous  or 
contemporaneous    worke,   employing    the   figures    with 
which  we  are  supplied.     The  number   of  illustrative 
quotations  under  D  is  thus    6,529  in   Johnson,  9,178 
in  the  'Encyclopaedic,'  12,471   in  the  'Century,'  and 
1,815  in  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     Here  it  is  85,446.    We  are 
old  enough  to  have  found  in  Richardson's  '  Dictionary,' 
where,  as  Dr.  Murray  states,  "  the  first  serious  effort  was 
made  to  show  the  history  of  words  by  quotations,"  a 
work  of  high  interest  and  utility,  for  which  we  were 
devoutly    thankful,    and    which,   for  the  sake    of   its 
extracts  alone,  we  were  used  to  study.    Yet  the  entire 
number  of  illustrations  it  supplied  under  D  was  but 
7,988.    With  some  of  the  words  of  highest  interest  in 
the  volume  we  have  more  or  less  inadequately  dealt. 
Those  in  the  section  before  us  are  thoroughly  represen- 
tative of  the  sources  of  our  language,  comprising  very 
many  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  origin,  such  as  draw, 
which  occupies  eighteen  columns,  duck,  dust,  dish,  some 
important  words  from.  Greek  under  dynam  and  dys,  and 
many  such  as  doubt,  dozen,  dragon,  &c.,  from  Latin, 
chiefly  through  the  French.    "Among  words  of  more 
recent  (and  in  some  cases  obscure)  origin  are  dragoman, 
drothky,  drum,  drul,  drug,  dudgeon,  duffer,  dugong" 
According  to  Gerarde  ('  Herball ')  rft«fyeow=boxwood,  a 
wood  still  in  great  repute  in  the  North  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  balls  used  in  the  game  of  knurr  and 
gpell  (sic;  Halliwell,  knurspell).   No  connexion  is  known 
between  dudgeon  as  the  handle  of  a  knife  or  dagger  and 
durf0eon=resentment  or  offence.     We  always,  in  our 
ignorance,  supposed  that  when,  in  the  latter  sense,  a 
man  took  a  thing  in  dudgeon,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger,  a  common  scene  in  taverns.    With 
this  phrase  surely  might  be  compared  that  phrase,  still 
or  recently  common  in  the  North,  "  They  are  at  daggers 
drawn."    Dura  mater  is  for  the  first  time  shown  to  be 
a  literal  translation  from  the  Arabic.    It  is  found  in  our 
language  BO  early  as  1400,  being  used  by  Lanfranc.     Of 
duke  it  is  shown  that,  had  the  Latin  word  dux  come 
down  in  Old  French,  it  would  have  been  dois,  doix  (cf. 
croix,  noix,  Old  French  crow,  nois,  Latin  crucem,  nucem). 
Dulcarnon  is  mediaeval  Latin,  corrupted  from  the  Arabic, 
•ignifying  literally  "  lord   or   master  of   two    horns." 
Dulcimer,  Old  French  doulcemer,  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Latin  dulce  melot,  sweet  song,  though  "  the  Latin  in 
this  application  is  not  known."    Dun,  in  the  sense  to 
importunate  for  money,  it  may  interest  some  to  know,  is 
of  uncertain  origin,  and  was  regarded  by  Blunt,  1636-56, 
ai  a  "fancy"  word.    It  is  first  quoted  by  Bacon.    The 
association  with  din,  dinning,  seems  close.    Much  that 
is  of  keen  interest  in  the  shape  of  illustration  is  afforded 
of  Dunsldble  iray=directly,  plainly,  but  no  explanation 
is  ventured  beyond  that  the  road  from  London  to  Dun- 
stable  is  even,  and  has  long  stretches  in  a  direct  line. 
With  regard  to  Dusty  foot,  an  unfamiliar  term,  applied  to 
Death  personified,  we  are  referred  to  Piepowder,  a  word 
familiar  in  our  column?.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
article  of  all,  from  the  historical  standpoint,  ia  that  on 
Dutch,  showing  how  the  word  came,  as  regards  people, 
to  bo  confined  to  the  Netherlander.     Drawcansir,  a 
character  in  Villiers's  burlesque  of  '  The  Rehearsal,'  is 
said  to  be  formed  as  a  parody  on  Dryden's  Almanzor 
('Conquest  of  Granada '),  and  is  "perhaps  intended  to 
suggeet  drawing  a  can  of  liquor."    This  ie  doubtless 


correct ;  but  a  play  seems  intended  on  this  and  on  "  can 
draw  a  sword,  sir."  These  slight  suggestions  of  ours  as 
regards  dudgeon  and  drawcansir  may  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  experts  in  whose  hands  ia  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  worthy  undertaking  worthily  conducted. 
It  cannot  be  unpleasant  to  them  to  hear  that  we  know 
of  no  dictionary  of  equal  importance  and  value.  We 
have  given  the  comparisons  with  which  we  are  furnished 
between  the  present  and  other  English  dictionaries.  We 
should  like  to  be  able  to  institute  comparisons— which, 
we  doubt  not,  would  prove  all  honouring  to  national 
effort— between  this  work  and  the  great  dictionaries  of 
other  countries.  Littre,  which  is  before  us,  is,  of  course, 
a  much  less  ambitious  work. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Orna- 
ments of  Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L.,  &c.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 

THOUGH  a  second  edition,  as  the  title-page  announces, 
this  erudite  work  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  scholars  claims  further  notice.  The  original 
edition  is  inaccessible  and  out  of  print.  When,  in  1872, 
it  first  saw  the  light,  and  was  reviewed  in  our  columns, 
interest  in  the  subject  and  knowledge  concerning  the 
writer  had  not  reached  the  point  at  which  they  now 
stand.  Since  that  time  Sir  John's  own  collection  of 
stone  implements  has  largely  increased,  as  have  the 
stores  laid  open  to  him  by  others.  His  pursuit  of  kindred 
subjects  has  enlarged  his  equipment ;  witness  the  fine 
work  he  published  in  1881  on  '  The  Ancient  Bronze 
Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.'  In  fact  the  man  who  in  1859  visited 
Abbeville  and  Amiens,  in  order  to  inspect  the  collections 
of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  the  beds  in  which  they 
were  found,  and  in  part  to  report  upon  the  nature  of  his 
discoveries  and  the  value  of  his  speculations,  has  since 
become  the  chief  authority  on  all  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  has  acquired  an  amount  of  systematized 
and  applied  knowledge  which  is  at  present,  and  is  likely 
to  remain,  unrivalled.  If  it  is  not  exhaustive,  the  revised 
edition  of  '  Ancient  Stone  Implements  '  contains  all  that 
the  scholar  is  likely  to  require,  whether  with  regard  to 
the  subject  itself  or  to  its  relations  to  other  forms  of 
prehistoric  inquiry.  As  in  the  earlier  volume,  the  illus- 
trations constitute  a  remarkable  and  most  serviceable 
feature.  Originally  numerous — close  upon  four  hundred 
—these  are  considerably  extended.  Very  wisely,  the 
old  numbering  is  preserved,  so  that  references  to  them  in 
other  works  will  be  equally  useful  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  and  later  editions.  The  additions  are  dis- 
tinguished by  letters  added  to  the  number,  as  455A, 
455B.  Even  more  important  are  the  additions  to  the 
letterpress,  the  author's  hope  being  fully  justified,  that 
all  the  more  important  discoveries  of  stone  antiquities 
made  in  this  country  during  the  last  century  are  recorded, 
and  that  references  are  supplied  to  the  works  in  which 
ampler  details  may  be  found.  In  order  not  to  stretch 
the  volume  to  too  huge  dimensions,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  text — dealing  with  descriptions,  dimensions, 
and  the  like— have,  as  in  the  first  edition,  been  printed 
in  a  smaller  but  still  clear  and  legible  type.  Another 
point  in  which  a  great  improvement  and  extension  will 
be  noted  is  in  the  indexes. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  volume  ia  devoted  to  the 
implements  belonging  to  the  neolithic  period,  which  are, 
naturally,  the  most  numerous.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  volume  is  that  on  celts,  which 
Sir  John  holds,  is  none  other  than  the  English  form  of 
the  doubtful  Latin  word  cdtis  or  cdtes,  a  chisel.  This 
the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary,'  in  the  main,  upholds. 
The  word  celte  in  the  Vulgate,  Job  xix.  24,  on  which  to 
some  extent  Sir  John  relies,  in  the  only  edition  ->c  Inve 
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at  hand,  Lugd.,  1554,  is  given  as  eerie  (see  also*  N.  &  Q.,' 
5"  8.  ix.  463).  In  this  neolithic  period  the  implements 
are  ground  and  polished;  in  the  palaeolithic  they  are 
fashioned  by  chipping  only.  This  division,  if  arbitrary 
and  at  times  a  little  difficult,  is  convenient  and  service- 
able. Great  issues  are  opened  out  in  the  manner  in 
which  to  these  celts,  known  in  many  districts  as  thunder- 
bolts, magic  and  preservative  virtues  became  ascribed. 
Curious  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  antiquity 
becomes  consecrated  is  furnished  in  the  use— imperative 
at  times— of  stone  weapons  in  religious  rites,  as  in  cir- 
cumcision. Stone  weapons  were,  of  course,  coexistent  with 
those  of  bronze.  About  500  to  600  years  B.C.  the  use  of 
bronze  weapons  must  have  been  known  in  Britain,  and 
that  of  stone  weapons  must  have  been  falling  into  disuse. 
Concerning  the  age  at  which,  in  cave  dwellings,  were 
made  the  deposits  among  which  polished  weapons  of 
etone  are  found,  history,  tradition,  and  geology  are 
mute.  The  presence  in  graves  of  flint  flakes  suggests  to 
Sir  John  that  they  were  buried  as  a  means  of  producing 
fire,  and  not  necessarily  as  weapons.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  indicate  the  points  of  interest  in  a  work  of  acknow- 
ledged authority,  which,  fortunately,  stands  in  no  need 
of  introduction  to  our  readers.  We  counsel  all,  however, 
to  read  carefully  the  final  pages,  in  which  the  latest 
conclusions  of  prehistoric  research  of  all  kinds  are 
explained  with  philosophical  and  imaginative  grasp, 
using  the  latter  term  in  that  highest  sense  in  which  all 
who  enlarge  greatly  the  range  of  human  thought  and 
knowledge  are  to  be  credited  with  imagination. 

National  Ballad  and  Song. — Merry  Songs  and  Ballads. 

Edited  by  John  S.  Farmer.  (Privately  printed.) 
THE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Farmer's  collection  of  *  Merry 
Songs  and  Ballads '  covers,  like  the  first,  a  space  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  ballad  literature  to  1800.  Among 
the  works  laid  under  most  constant  contribution  are  the 
'  Academy  of  Compliments,' of  which  many  editions  have 
appeared,  that  of  1650  being  employed ;  Durfey's  well- 
known  '  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy ';  the  '  Choice  Gar- 
land/ a  whole  series  of  drolleries,  local,  choice,  &c.; 
'  The  Merry  Muses  of  Caledonia,'  edited  by  Burns ;  the 
Boxburghe  and  Pepysian  ballads ;  Stevens's  songs ;  and 
a  score  other  works,  including  broadsides.  The  writers 
quoted,  in  addition  to  those  named,  comprise  Dryden, 
Shadwell,  Sedley,  Lodge,  Etberege,  Flatman,  and  many 
others.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  some  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned are  responsible  for  other  songs  besides  those 
assigned  them  in  the  book.  « Young  Corydon,'  thus,  that 
appears  with  the  date  1700  as  "  A  Broadside  Song  with 
Music,  set  by  Jeremiah  Clarke,"  is  found  with  additions, 
which  in  the  present  volume  are  spared  us,  in  some 
editions  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  Other  songs  which  we 
find  now  given  have  also  been  ascribed  to  Sedley.  Many 
of  the  ballads  supplied  are  familiar  in  Mr.  Ebsworth's 
reprint  of  the  '  Roxburghe  Ballads,'  now  on  the  point  of 
completion.  In  the  case  of  others,  the  out-spokenmss 
goes  bejond  the  licence  accorded  to  Rabelais,  and  words 
are  supplied. in  their  full  crudity  which  some  readers  will 
hold  should  only  be  indicated  by  initials  (as  is  the  case  in 
a  publication  so  little  reticent,  even,  as  'State  Poems') 
and  others  will  think  might  be  allowed  to  disappear  and 
die.  On  subjects  such  as  this,  and  on  the  importance, 
philological  or  literary,  of  many  of  these  publications 
we  hesitate  to  speak.  No  "  human  documents,"  as 
it  is  the  fashion  now  to  call  things,  we  are  told,  are 
without  importance,  but  the  manner  in  which  these 
are  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  public  disturbs 
greatly  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people.  While  ad- 
mitting that  the  frankest  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
will  exercise  a  less  corrupting  influence  than  much 
modern  fiction,  we  may  give  the  counsel— superfluous  as 


it  will  appear  to  the  subscribers—  that  the  books  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  under  lock  and  key,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  but  scholars.  In  all  respects  of  printing, 
paper,  and  binding  the  series  is  very  handsome. 

To  the  third  volume  Durfey's  «  Pills  to  Purge  Melan- 
choly '  have  supplied  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
material.  Of  very  unequal  merit  are  the  songs  which 
Durfey  collected,  though  his  work,  with  its  musical 
notation  and  with  its  full  information,  deserves  great 
consideration.  We  have  five  of  its  six  volumes,  the  sixth 
volume  being  found  with  difficulty.  As  a  rule,  its  con- 
tents are  more  remarkable  for  licence  than  for  poetry, 
though  some  of  those  now  extracted  from  it  are  not 
without  poetical  merit.  Raciness  rather  than  refine- 
ment was  the  object  of  most  of  the  Stuart  dramatists 
and  song-writera.  As  a  rule,  Durfey  gives  the  source  of 
the  songs  he  supplies,  the  composer  of  the  music,  and 
the  name  of  the  singer.  In  this  same  third  volume 
of  '  Merry  Ballads  '  the  matter,  as  a  rule,  is  more 
decorous.  One  song,  which  is  included  in  some  editions 
of  Burns,  concerning  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  Find- 
lay,  "  Who  is  that  at  my  bower-door?"  is  given.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  songs  from  broadsides  it  is  easy  to 
see  where  a  redundant  word  or  a  false  rhyme  has  been 
introduced  by  a  printer  with  no  special  ear  for  melody. 
One  or  two  very  curious  songs  with  quaint  choruses 
anticipate  the  productions  in  that  line  of  O'Keefe,  which 
were  sung  at  the  Haymarket  or  elsewhere  by  Edwin.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  refrain  is  poetical  enough  to  com- 
mend itself  to  some  of  our  modern  poets.  Perhaps  the 
most  vigorous  song  in  the  volume  is  that  with  the 
burden,  consolatory  from  a  pessimistic  standpoint,  — 
For  we  shall  be  nothing  a  hundred  years  hence. 
A  new  ballad  upon  a  wedding  reads  but  poorly  after  the 
old  by  Suckling.  _ 

AN  important  fine-art  work,  containing  fifty-one  signed 
artist's  proof  etchings,  representing  the  most  famous  of 
the  Somerset  church  towers,  all  drawn  and  etched  speci- 
ally by  E.  Piper  (Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers),  will  be  issued  in  a  strictly  limited 
edition  de  luxe,  to  subscribers  only,  in  twenty-five  parts, 
completing  the  work.  The  publishers  are  Frost  &  Reed, 
of  Bristol. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  glip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

R.  T.  and  other  correspondents  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  quote  the  references  in  their  replies,  as  much 
delay  is  often  caused  in  their  publication  by  this  omission. 
xoncx. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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J.  P.  NEVILLE. 

A  tattered  book,  in  a  hopelessly  imperfect 
condition,  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands  in  the 
course  of  an  occasional  incursion  into  the  byways 
of  bibliopoly,  seems  worthy  of  a  little  attention  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  entitled  "  Leisure  Moments  in  the 
Camp  and  in  the  Guard-room,  by  a  Veteran  British 
Officer."  It  was  printed  at  York  by  "Thomas 
Wilson  &  Son  for  the  author  "  in  1812.  The  little 
book  of  204  pages  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wrangham,  who  is  addressed  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  "  As  a  Divine,  an  Orator,  a 
Poet,  a  Philologist,  your  name  stands  conspicuously 
connected  with  every  department  of  elegant  litera- 
ture." The  dedication  is  signed  J.  F.  N.,  and 
some  one,  a  former  possessor,  possibly  even  the 
author,  has  written  the  information  that  these  are 
the  initials  of  J.  F.  Neville.  The  Hat  of  sub- 
scribers fills  six  pages.  The  Duke  of  York  took 
a  dozen  copies,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  were  content  with  ten  each.  In 
J.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  and  K.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  and 
David  Gladstone,  Esq.,  all  of  Liverpool,  we  may 
note  the  past  generations  of  the  family  of  a  great 
statesman,  and  in  William  Roscoe,  Esq.,  we  have 
the  greatest  name  that  Liverpool  has  given  to 
literature. 


Of  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Neville  I  know 
nothing  beyond  what  these  pages  reveal.  He 
states  that  he  asked  the  Marchioness  de  Villette  if 
it  was  true  that  Voltaire  died  of  an  extra  dose  of 
opium  taken  because  the  French  Academy  would 
not  accept  his  word  vagissiment.  She  replied  to 
this  curious  question,  "II  en  est  certainement 
quelque  chose.''  As  a  young  man  he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  lord  of  Ferney  by  another  soldier 
who  was  also  a  nobleman. 

"  '  Now,  gentlemen,'  exclaimed  he,  emphatically,  '  I 
was  once  invited  to  bear  the  music  of  the  cannon,  but, 
as  I  am  not  over  fond  of  martial  airs,  I  shall  tell  you 
how  I  got  off.  I  was  solicited  by  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  to  accompany  him  to  the  field  of  glory.  I  did 
not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  toils  of  war;  I  therefore 
coolly  and  deliberately  gave  him  this  answer:  "  My  Lord 
Duke,  I  beg  per  mission  to  offer  a  double  apology  for 
declining  the  splendid  honour  of  attending  you  ;  I  am, 
in  the  first  place,  apprehensive  (having  BO  little  of  the 
warrior  in  my  composition)  that  I  should  follow  the 
example  of  Horace  at  Philippi,  and  run  away  from  my 
sword,  as  he  did  from  his  shield:  (relicta  non  bene 
parmula  :)  My  second  reason  for  not  being  of  your  suite 
is,  that  I  am  anxious  to  remain  far  from  the  din  of  battle, 
for  the  very  gratifying  purpose  of  singing  your  Grace's 
exploits  with  greater  effect."  ' 

When  the  Duke  of  York  entered  Valenciennes 
Mr.  Neville  informed  a  priest, 

"  that  the  son  of  my  King  was  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  He  looked  with  astonishment  at,  perhapp,  the 
most  martial  figure  he  ever  saw,  and,  at  last,  turning 
round  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  exclaimed"  Grand  Dieu ! 
quel  superbe  homme  !  quel  dommage,  qu'il  soit  destine* 
au  feu  cternel  !  '  Good  Lord  !  what  a  fine  man  !  what 
a  pity  that  he  is  destined  for  hell  fire  !  I  inquired  the 
name  of  this  ardent  priest,  and  learned  that  he  was 
called  Abbe  Parisis,  a  native  of  Valenciennes.  He  was 
afterwards  a  pensioner  on  the  eleemosynary  bounty  of 
Englishmen." 

Again  in  1795  he  tells  us  he  was  at  Hesse 
Casael,  and  on  a  Sunday  saw  the  Elector  at  the 
parade  of  the  troops  swearing  at  the  officers  and 
caning  indiscriminately  the  non  -  commissioned 
officers  and  private  soldiers  of  his  army. 

Mr.  Neville  has  an  anecdote  of  Dean  Swift. 

"  This  extraordinary  genius,  though  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  was  far  from  being  in  opulent  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that,  had  he  been  naturally  inclined 
to  be  generous,  Fortune  denied  him  the  means  of  in- 
dulging in  such  a  propensity.  The  Dean,  therefore,  was 
not  a  favourite  among  the  servants  of  the  families  which 
he  visited;  for  they  all  ascribed  to  avarice  and  penu  y, 
his  apparent  want  of  generosity  towards  them  on  every 
occasion,  when  they  had  performed  any  act  of  civility, 
or  duty  for  him.  Lady  Mary  Lambert,  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Cavan,  one  day  sent  a  servant  with  a  fine  fresh 
salmon,  as  a  present  to  the  Reverend  Dean.  The  domestic 
went  with  much  reluctance,  but  with  an  intent,  if 
possible,  to  get  something  for  his  trouble.  The  Dean 
saw  him  coming,  and  went  beyond  the  door  to  meet 
him.  'What  have  you  got  there,  Dennis?'  said  he. 
'  This  is  the  day,'  said  the  footman,  '  that  her  Ladyship 
is  sending  presents  to  all  the  poor  people  in  the  country, 
and  here  is  a  salmon  for  you.'  The  Dean,  who  was  a 
proud  man,  felt  hurt  at  receiving  such  a  message,  and,  in 
an  angry  tone,  said,  '  it  was  impossible  that  Lady  Mary 
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Lambert,  a  lady  of  the  most  courtly  manners,  could  have 
sent  such  a  vulgar  message.'  '  Well,'  asked  the  servant, 
'what  do  you  think  she  bid  me  nay]'  'Give  me  the 
basket,'  said  the  Dean, '  and  I'll  tell  you  what  her  Lady- 
ship ordered  you  to  tell  me.'  Dennis  banded  the  basket. 
4  Go,'  continued  his  Reverence,  '  said  Lady  Mary  to 
you,  and  present  my  very  best  respects  to  the  Dean ;  tell 
him  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  this  fine 

salmon.'   '  Well  said,  by  J s,'  exclaimed  Dennis, '  you 

would  make  an  excellent  footman,  and,  as  you  deserve 
encouragement,  here's  half  a  guinea  for  your  trouble.' 
T!  e  Dean,  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  man's  eftrontery, 
took  the  money,  went  into  the  house,  soon  returned 
again,  and  handed  the  servant  a  guinea,  saying,  '  You'll 
not  lose  by  the  exchange,  Dennis;  now,  present  the 
expression  of  my  gratitude  to  Lady  Mary,  and  tell 
her  Ladyship,  that  I  know  not  which  to  admire  most, 
her  kindness,  your  individual  impudence,  or  your  sterling 
wit.'  This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me,  in  Ireland, 
many  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  it  from  the 
great  Dean  himself." 

Mr.  Neville  was  taken  prisoner  during  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  after  being  exchanged 
was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion. He  says  that  a  decree  against  giving  quarter 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  in  the  days  of  Robes- 
pierre. A  copy  of  this  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
peasant.  It  was  concealed,  lor  safety,  in  the  collar 
of  a  dog.  The  reply  of  the  Duke  was  to  order  a 
supply  of  clothing  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
French  prisoners  of  war,  more  than  500  in  number, 
who  were  then  under  Mr.  Neville's  care. 

Amongst  those  whom  he  saw  in  Paris  was 
Governor  Wall,  then  in  exile,  but  refused  military 
employment  in  the  army  of  the  republic  on  its 
invasion  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

"  I  saw  the  Colonel  every  day  at  the  Gaffe*  de  Chartres, 
in  the  Palais  Royal— the  polite  and  general  rendezvous 
of  the  idle,  the  inquisitive,  and  the  politicians  of  every 
party.  He  was  mild  and  urbane  in  his  manners,  and 
would  have  been  deemed  a  fine  gentleman  in  any  country. 
In  his  dress  he  was  unaffectedly  elegant,  and  his  deport- 
ment perfectly  corresponded  with  his  outward  ap- 
pearance. In  conversation  the  Colonel  was  unassuming 
and  modest,  but,  when  conscious  of  being  in  the  right, 
he  was  firm,  and  would  not  yield  a  point.  He  bad  read 
much,  and  was  so  well  versed  in  history,  that  I  saw  him 
more  than  once  embarrass  some  of  the  sages  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  whose  opinions  were  stamped 
at  the  time  with  a  species  of  infallibility,  which  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  of  leee-nation  to  impeach." 

Mr.  Neville  was  acquainted  with  Madame 
Campan,  and  has  an  interesting  notice  of  the 
Dauphin  who  died  in  the  Temple. 

"  I  had  very  frequently  the  happiness  of  seeing  that 
most  interesting  child.  Abstracted  from  the  idea  of 
the  horrors  to  which  he  was  daily  exposed,  which  very 
naturally  awoke  sympathetic  feelings  in  his  favour,  the 
illustrious  boy  possessed  native  recommendations  to  every 
heart,  which  was  not  of  the  most  obtuse  insensibility. 
I  shall  for  ever  recollect,  with  pleasing  melancholy, 
many  of  the  endearing  sayings  of  that  lovely  child.  One 
evening,  sitting  on  my  knee,  and  looking,  like  a  cherub, 
m  my  face,  he  said,  '  Savez-vous  que  ma  pauvre  Maman 
pleure  beaucoup,  et  surtout  quand  je  suis  seul  avec  elle  : 
mais  j'ai  trouv6  le  moyen  de  1'en  empficher.'  •  Do  you 


know,  that  my  poor  Mama  cries  a  great  deal,  and 
particularly  when  I  am  alone  with  her ;  but  I  know  a 
way  to  prevent  her.'  I  was  anxious  to  learn  from  the 
little  Prince,  to  what  amiable  and  innocent  expedient  he 
resorted,  in  order  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  his  august  and 
afflicted  parent.  '  Je  n'ai  qu'a  lui  dire,  ne  pleures  point, 
ma  bonne  Maman,  je  t'en  prie,  parceque  mon  Papa  va 
venir;  et  tout  de  suite  Maman  s'essuie  les  yeux  !'  'I 
have  only  to  say  to  her  '  (answered  the  little  angel), 
'  dear  Mama,  don't  cry ;  pray  don't;  because  Papa  will 
be  soon  here;  and  then  Mama  immediately  wipes  her 
eyes  ! '  On  another  occasion,  throwing  himself  into 
Madame  Campan's  arms,  the  child  exclaimed,  '  Campan, 
sais  tu  que  Papa  et  Maman  t'aiment  beauccup 
preaqu'  autant  qu'ils  aiment  Madame  de  Tourzelle?' 
'Campan,  dost  thou  know '  (a  most  endearing  and  infantine 
mode  of  expression  in  French),  '  that  Papa  and  Mama 
love  thee  very  much ;  almost  as  much  as  they  do 
Madame  de  Tourzelle  1 ' " 

Mr.  Neville  claims  to  have  been  very  intimate 
with  Mercier,  the  author  of  the  '  Tatleau  de  Paris,' 
and  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  unaffected, 
the  most  gentle,  and  every  way  amiable  of  men." 

"  When  I  commenced  his  acquaintance,  he  had  rooms 
in  a  Hotel  Garni,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,  but  his 
general  residence  was  at  Mont  Rouge,  a  pleasant  village, 
within  about  a  league  from  Paris.  There  I  dined  with 
him  every  Friday,  during  three  years,  as  it  bad  been 
agreed  upon  :  '  sans  excepter  le  vendredi  Saint,'  said  he  : 
*  without  excepting  Good  Friday." 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  his  picture,  he  omitted  the 
fashionable  follies  because  "  Mercier,  en  ea  double 
qualite*  de  pauvre  auteur  et  d'auteur  pauvre,  n'avoit 
pas  les  grandes  entries  dans  les  maisona  com  me  il 
faut.  •  He  was  greatly  annoyed  that  Holcroft, 
who  translated  the  *  Bonnet  de  Nuit/  did  not 
even  send  him  a  copy  of  the  version.  Mercier  s 
dinners  began  with  an  egg  and  ended  with  an 
apple,  according  to  classical  rule.  He  was  fond  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  coffee. 

"  He  had  a  very  singular  way  of  drinking  coffee,  which, 
however,  he  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  beverage  of  the 
Gods ;  it  was  the  coffee-bean,  quite  unprepared,  on  which 
he  ordered  boiling  water  to  be  poured ;  such  was  the 
nectar  he  preferred,  without  either  of  the  vulgar 
accompaniments — sugar  or  milk  !  " 

After  many  vigorous  assaults  on  lotteries,  as 
immoral  undertakings,  he  was  appointed  by  Napo- 
leon I.  as  "Director-in-chief  of  the  Lottery  Estab- 
lishment"! 

During  a  part  of  his  residence  in  France 
Mr.  Neville  was  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  the 
English  language,  entitled,  the  Paris  Mercury, 
which  gained  the  approbation  of  Potion  for  its 
fair  statement  of  the  popular  movement  on 
10  August.  This  proved  of  service  when  Neville 
came  before  a  sectional  revolutionary  tribunal  as 
one  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  France.  But  the  judge  had  been  in 
England,  and  was  friendly,  and  told  him  how  to 
act.  Neville  purposely  spoke  grotesquely  bad 
French,  which  made  the  court  laugh,  and  he  was 
acquitted.  In  a  subsequent  interview  the  judge 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  saved  from  suicide 
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by  an  unknown  Englishman,  who  had  prevented 
him  from  throwing  himself  into  the  Thames,  and 
had  relieved  his  necessities,  and  it  was  in  gratitude 
that  he  had  now  spared  the  life  of  the  friendless 
Englishman. 

I  have  confined   my  quotations  to  matters  of 
historical  or  biographical  moment;  but  many  of  the 
4  Leisure  Moments '  are  devoted  to  literature,  and 
showed  that  Neville  was  familiar  with  the  classics 
and  with  the  polite  literature  of  France  and  Italy. 
WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Mow  Side,  Manchester. 


HENRY  MORLAND'S  '  LAUNDRY  MAIDS.'— These 
two  pictures,  of  each  of  which  three  copies  seemed 
to  exist,  were  discussed  in  8tfi  3.  xi.,  under  the 
heading  'George  Morland,  Senior.'  Having 
turned  up  my  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Stowe 
Sale,  1848,  I  am  able  to  confirm  my  view  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  Lord 
Mansfield  originated  the  mistaken  identification  of 
the  portraits  with  the  Gunnings.  In  the  twenty-first 
day's  sale,  lot  135  is"01d  Morland,  Lady  Coventry;" 
lot  136,  "Ditto,  Duchess  of  Hamilton."  The  former 
sold  for  thirty-four  guineas,  the  latter  for  thirty-two. 
When  Lord  Mansfield  lent  the  pictures  thus 
described  to  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
1867,  some  of  the  newspaper  critics  drew  attention 
to  the  mistake. 

The  two  pictures  that  were  bought  by  the 
National  Gallery  from  Messrs.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  in 
1894  have  recently  been  moved  from  the  room 
east  of  the  entrance  to  that  west  of  it,  No.  XIX. 
Their  canvases  are  described  as  2  ft.  5]  in.  by 
2  ft]  in.  The  canvases  of  Lord  Mansfield's  pictures 
were  described  in  1867  as  30  in.  by  25  in.  The 
two  pictures  about  which  the  discussion  originated 
were,  I  am  informed,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

KILLIGREW. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  AND  THE  PASCHAL  LAMB.— 
That  the  Last  Supper  took  place  on  one  evening 
(Thursday)  and  the  Paschal  meal  on  the  next 
evening  (Friday)  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages.  "  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  passover  " 
(John  xiii.  1)  Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 
When  Judas  was  leaving  the  supper,  St.  John 
remarks,  "Some  of  them  thought,  because  Judas 
had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  to  him,  Buy  those 
things  that  we  have  need  of  against  the  feast" 
(xiii.  29).  Again,  t(  And  they  themselves  went  not 
into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled; 
but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover  "  (xviii.  28). 
No  comment  on  these  texts  can  be  needed. 

At  some  early  date  an  extra  day  was  prefixed  to 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  ordained  by 
Moses,  by  way  of  hedging  in  the  law.  Was  this 
practice  known  in  the  time  of  Christ  ?  That  it 
was  so  will  be  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  slaying 
of  the  lambs  (on  Friday  afternoon  in  the  present 
case)  was  before  the  Mosaic  first  day  of  unleavened 


bread,  whereas  in  the  Gospels  the  day  on  which 
ihey  were  slain  is  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  Thus  in  Mark  xiv.  12  it  i*  written,  "And 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  when  they  killed 
;he  passover,  his  disciples  said  unto  him,"  &c.  And 
in  Luke  xxii.  7  we  find,  "  Then  came  the  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  when  the  passover  must  be 
killed."  These  texts,  too,  are  quite  unmistakable. 

Again,  we  read  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  "Now,  the 
first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto  him, 
Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat 
the  passover  ? '' 

As  the  disciples  came  on  the  first  day,  and  at 
this  first  day  began  on  Thursday  evening  at  sunset, 
they  must  have  asked  this  question  after  sunset  on 
that  evening. 

But  to  prepare  the  Passover  they  had  to  procure 
a  suitable  roam,  to  purchase  a  lamb,  and  to  have 
it  slain  according  to  ritual  requirements.  Then 
there  was  the  cooking.  They  could  not  possibly 
have  expected  to  do  all  this,  especially  in  the 
crowded  state  of  Jerusalem,  under  two  or  three 
hour?.  This  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  usual 
opinion.  What  they  really  meant  must  have  been, 
"  Where  shall  we  prepare  the  passover  to-morrow 
evening,  when  all  have  to  eat  it  ? " 

If  there  was  a  lamb  at  the  Last  Supper,  how  is 
it  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Gospels  ?  Besides,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
how  could  they  have  had  it  slain  according  to  the 
ritual  outside  the  appointed  time  ? 

The  only  apparent  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
a  lamb  is  the  use  of  the  term  Pasch  ;  but  may  not 
the  apostles  have  looked  on  the  Eucharist  as  their 
true  Pasch,  of  which  the  lamb  was  a  mere  figure  ? 
There  is,  of  course,  no  appearance  of  their  having 
joined  in  the  Jewish  Passover  on  Friday  evening. 

There  is  also  another  matter  to  discuss. 
According  to  the  law  of  Moses  all  leavened  bread 
had  to  be  destroyed  before  the  Paschal  meal 
(Friday  afternoon),  but  in  the  new  system  this  had 
to  be  effected  an  hour  or  two  before  the  previous 
midnight  (that  is  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  on 
Thursday  evening).  See  the  Mishna,  treatise 
Pesachim.  But  by  ten  o'clock  the  company  must 
have  left  the  room  where  they  had  supped. 
Hence  there  was  probably  no  unleavened  bread  as 
well  as  no  lamb  at  the  Last  Supper. 

At  Emmaus  the  bread  was  necessarily  un- 
leavened, as  the  day  was  one  of  the  Mosaic  seven. 

W.  A.  B. 

"  PAID  DOWN  ON  THE  NAIL." — Says  O'Keeffe  in 
his 'Recollections, 'vol.  i.,  speaking  of  the  period 
1773-5,— 

"  During  the  Limerick  Assizes  I  saw  a  stuffed  glove, 
above  four  feet  long,  hanging  out  from  the  top  of  the 
Exchange,  nearly  across  the  main  street :  this  was  the 
accustomed  token  that  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  whilst 
the  courts  were  sitting,  no  debtor  could  be  arrested An 
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ample  piazza  under  the  Exchange  was  a  thoroughfare : 
in  the  centre  stood  a  pillar  four  feet  high,  upon  it  a  circular 
plate  of  copper  about  three  feet  in  diameter;  this  was 
called  the  nail,  and  on  it  was  paid  the  earnest  for  any 
commercial  bargains  made,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
saying,  '  Paid  down  on  the  nail.'" 

5.  J.  A.  r. 


THB  THAMES  IN  1837.— It  is  a  pity  that  so 
interesting  and  useful  an  epitome  of  the  times  as 
the  Review  of  Reviews  should  give  misleading 
illustrations,  which  must  needs  in  the  future  dis- 
count its  value  for  reference.  The  June  number 
has  such  an  illustration,  described  as  '  The  River 
Front  in  1837,'  in  which  the  presence  of  old 
London  Bridge  and  the  absence  of  Southwark 
Bridge  (inter  alia)  are  obvious  evidence  of  the 
engraving  belonging  to  a  much  older  date. 

J.  S.  J. 

SCRAPS  OF  NURSERY  LORE.— When  a  small 
child,  at  the  one  o'clock  dinner-board,  I  recollect 
that  our  Oliver-like  askings  for  more  used  to  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  brisk  young  damsel,  who 
occasionally  ruled  the  roast  as  vice-president,  by 
invoking  a  mysterious  personage,  a  certain  Miss 
Manners,  whom,  as  it  seemed,  it  was  necessary  to 
appease  by  dedicating  to  her  not,  indeed,  the  first- 
fruits,  but  the  fag-ends  of  every  feast.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  presumed  delicacies,  in  the 
shape  of  veal  cutlets,  roley-poley  pudding,  early 
strawberries,  and  what  not.  I  was  a  good  deal 
perplexed  at  never  getting  a  glimpse  of  this 
troublesome  creature  in  the  flesh  ;  but  I  think  I 
came  to  conceive  of  her  as  a  shadowy,  dusky  ghoul, 
surreptitiously  visiting  folks'  larders  at  dead  of 
night,  and  gathering  up  her  fragmentary  spoils — 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little —for,  as  a  Russian 
proverb  has  it, — 

Though  one  by  one  she  pecks  the  grains, 
A  full  meal  still  the  fowl  obtains. 
As  I  grew  older,  I  began  to  identify  this  Miss 
Manners  with  the  young  damsel  aforesaid,  who  by 
the  aid  of  this  ingenious  and  harmless  myth  con- 
trived to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  inculcating 
on  our  childish  minds  meet  lessons  of  good  manners 
and  moderation,  whilst  securing  for  herself  a  double 
dole  of  the  dishes  she  loved  so  well.  Is  the 
mythical  Miss  Manners  still  invoked  in  present 
nurseries,  or  has  she  flitted  away  to  some  forgotten 
corner  of  fableland  ? 

Some  medical  pronunciations  by  nursemaids, 
which  still  ring  in  my  ears  after  the  lapse  of  forty 
years  or  so,  are  curious.  "  Salvo-latterly  "  was 
held  to  our  noses  when  we  had  half  cut  off  a  finger 
in  boat-building,  "  Heppy-kick-you-Anna  "  alle- 
viated our  coughs,  and  "  Pomardy-Veen "  was 
divine  as  a  salve  for  conquering  bumps  arising 
from  a  rapid  descent  head  over  heels  down  a  flight 
of  stairs, 

When  the  receipt  of  a  tip  by  one  of  us  children 
was  immediately  followed  by  symptoms  of  a  restless 


anxiety  to  commence  investing  the  coin  in  a  stock 
of  hardbake  or  other  pernicious  stuff,  our  good 
nurse  and  mentor  Mrs.  Hook  (I  wonder  if  she 
is  still  alive)  would  sarcastically  urge  us  to  make 
haste,  or  the  money  would  "  burn  a  hole  in  our 
pocket."  This  expression  is  certainly  as  old  as, 
and  probably  much  older  than,  Sir  Thomas  More. 
See  '  A  Dialogue  made  in  the  Yere  1528'  (p.  195), 
as  quoted  in  Home  Tooke's  *  Diversions  of 
Purley,'  London,  Thomas  Tegg,  1840,  p.  327, 
s.v.  "Brand,"  viz  :— 

"Now  there  was  a  yonge  gentilman,  which  had 
maried  a  Marchantes  wife,  and  having  a  littel  wanton 
money,  which  hym  thought  brenned  out  the  bottom  of 
hys  purs,"  &c. 

H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

P.S. — "  When  my  ship  comes  home  "  (a  phrase 
discussed  not  long  ago  in  *  N.  &  Q.')  was  also  a 
favourite  with  Mrs.  Hook  in  parrying  our  impor- 
tunities for  unnecessary  purchases.  I  do  not  know 
from  what  county  this  lady  originally  hailed,  but 
she  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  England,  and  also 
on  the  Continent. 

BISHOPS'  SIGNATURES.— It  is  an  old  joke  that  a 
critical  observer  reading  a  letter  from  a  Bishop  of 
London,  signed  as  usual  "  Londin.,"  remarked  that 
it  was  strange  the  bishop  did  not  know  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  his  own  diocese ;  but  this  old 
joke  has  recently  been  repeated  in  all  seriousness. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  church  organs,  and 
a  building  paper  in  reprinting  the  letter  referred 
to  the  author  as  "  Mr.  F.  J.  Cestr"  ! 

JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

THE  BOCASE  STONE  AT  FARMING  WOODS.  (See 
8th  S.  xii.  25.) — The  name  Bocase  Stone,  men- 
tioned in  the  Stamford  and  Rutland  Guardian, 
which  CELER  KT  ADDAX  quotes  at  the  above 
reference,  has  given  rise  to  numberless  wild 
conjectures  as  to  its  origin  and  meaning.  Perhaps 
the  following  may  let  in  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  Perambulation  of  Rockingham 
Forest,  17  Charles  I.,  the  "Bocase  Tree"  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  boundary  marks  of  that 
part  of  the  forest  called  "  The  Bailiwick  of  Brig- 
stock"  (see  '  Rockingham  Castle  and  the  Watsons,' 
p.  157).  Thus  we  find  the  tree  itself  was  standing 
so  recently  as  1641.  Prof.  Montagu  Burrows, 
in  his  history  of  the  'Family  of  Brocas  of 
Beaurepaire  and  Roche  Court,'  gives  an  account 
of  many  generations  of  the  Brocas  family  who 
held  the  honourable  office  of  hereditary  masters  of 
the  original  pack  of  royal  buckhounds.  The 
kennels  were  at  Little  Weldon,  about  two  miles 
from  the  tree  in  question,  and  the  professor  very 
plausibly  suggests  (see  '  Family  of  Brocas,' 
p.  250)  that  this  tree  may  have  been  a  favourite 
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meeting  place  of  those  Brocas  masters  of  the 
buckhounds,  and  that  it  thus  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Brocaa  Tree  ;  that  the  letter  r  gradually 
dropped  out  in  the  local  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  and  the  word  thus  became  Bocas.  This 
appeared  to  me  so  sensible  an  explanation  of  a 
puzzle  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of  local 
antiquaries  for  years,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  it  in  my  account  of  Rockingham  Forest,  and 
I  think  it  may  be  acceptable  to  those  readers  of 
*N.  &  Q.'  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  stone  which  now  marks  the  site  of  the  Brocas 
Tree  is  placed  at  an  angle  in  the  boundary  of  the 
bailiwick,  and  the  spot  was  easy  of  access  from 
Rockingham  Castle,  Olive  (or  Ciiffe),  Geddington 
Palace,  and  Hale  (in  Brigstock),  all  of  which  were 
favourite  resorts  of  our  Plantagenet  kings  when 
hunting  in  Rockingham  Forest.  CHAS.  WISE. 
Weekley,  Kettering. 

LETTER  OP  COUNT  D'ORSAY.— The  following 
letter  from  the  amiable  and  talented  leader  of 
London  society,  who  seemed  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing, and  yet  seems  to  have  done  so  little,  has  not, 
I  believe,  been  already  printed.  And  his  letters 
seem  far  from  common,  for  he  probably  had  not 
added  letter- writing  to  his  many  other  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the 
well-known  historical  writer  : — 

Gore  House,  26  Deer.  [1842]. 

Mow  CHER  SIR  H.  NICOLAS,— Je  pense  quo  votre  ami 
peut  etre  eclairc  surce  point  sur  la  famille  Grimaldi.  Je 
Tons  envoye  la  note  que  j'ai  recu  de  mon  beau-frere  le 
Duo  de  Gramont.  C'est  la  branche  de  Benevent  que, 
nou§  embarasse,  car  il  n'y  a  aucun  doute  qui  lea  Griraaud 
descendent  deg  Grimaldi  princes  de  Monaco  dont  un 
donna  son  nom  a  un  Gulfe  dans  le  Departement  du  Var 
que  Ton  nomine  maintenant  Gulfe  Grimaud.  On  pretend 
ausei  qui  tous  lea  Grimaldi,  descendant  de  Grimoald  qui  a 
jou6  un  grand  role  sous  le  Roi  Cbildebert.  Enfin  j'espere 
que  grace  a  vous  he  will  teem  to  ground  the  Grimaldi's 
Clowns  and  all.  Vous  avez  une  bonne  m^moire  je  vous 
renvoye  la  lettre  qui  en  cat  une  preuve  evidente.  Au 
revoir.  Mille  amities  de  la  part  de  Blessington. — Votre 
tres  sincere,  CB  D'ORSAY. 

Count  d'Orsay  was  born  1801,  and  died  1852  ; 
he  fled  to  Paris  in  1849.  D.  J. 

PHILIP  OF  MACEDON.  —  Mr.  Hogarth  has 
recently  published  a  very  interesting — may  we 
coin  a  word  and  say— duograph  on  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon.  In  the  preface 
he  remarks  (and  the  remark  was  quoted,  and 
apparently  endorsed,  in  the  Times  review  of  his 
book),  "  Philip,  so  far  as  I  know,  supplies  the 
central  figure  to  no  extant  biography  ;  Alexander 
has  inspired  a  whole  literature."  Has  he  forgotten 
Thomas  Leland's  *  History  of  Philip,  King  of 
Macedon,'  which  first  appeared  in  1758  ?  Philip 
paved  the  way  for  Alexander's  conquests,  and 
would  probably  have  anticipated  them  had  he 
lived.  Jealous  as  Alexander  was  of  any  comparison 
between  his  father's  achievements  and  his  own, 


there  was  much  truth  in  the  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Clitus  by  Lee,  "  When  Greeks  joined 
Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war  !  "  Mr.  Hogarth, 
however,  claims  for  Alexander  the  superiority 
rather  in  civil  organization  than  in  war.  But 
does  it  not  often  seem  that  a  great  change  in  the 
world's  history  is  effectually  accomplished  because 
the  times  are  ripe  for  it  ?  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

THE  BANQUET  AT  OXFORD,  1814— The  banquet 
given  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  Oxford,  has  always  been  a  familiar  story 
to  me.  My  father — afterwards  the  Rev.  John 
Allen,  head  master  of  Ilminster  School,  Somerset — 
was  then  a  boy  not  quite  fourteen ;  he  was  a  chorister 
at  Christ  Church,  and  was  selected,  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  voice,  to  sing  a  duet  with  Mrs. 
Salmon,  the  first  concert-singer  of  her  day,  before 
the  Allied  Sovereign?.  The  principal  thing  con- 
nected with  it  in  my  mind  was  his  admiration  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  he  always  maintained 
to  have  been  the  handsomest  man  he  ever  saw  ;  so 
that  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  family  joke  that  if  we 
ever  spoke  of  a  man  as  remarkably  handsome,  my 
father  always  said,  "  But  he  was  not  as  handsome 
as  the  Emperor  Alexander."  Lest  my  father  at  that 
early  age  should  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  I  may  mention  that  he  was 
unusually  precocious,  that  he  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church  in  barely  a  year  later,  and  took  a 
first  class  before  he  was  nineteen.  His  voice 
developed  into  the  most  exquisite  tenor,  as  I  and 
many  others  still  remember. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOQER. 

Chart  Sutton. 

AN  INDULGENCE.— The  Catalogue  of  the 
Harleian  MS.  2366,  10,  mentions  an  "Orison" 
which  was  to  be  carried  about  the  person,  and 
would  save  the  possessor  from  the  perils  of  travel 
by  sea  or  land,  from  danger  of  battle,  and  various 
other  misfortunes :  "  And  no  man  knoweth  the 
vertu  off  this  Orison,  but  only  God :  for  Seynt 
Peter  made  this  Orison  bi  teaching  off  the  Holi 
Goste  ;  and  he  grannted  to  eche  man  sayth  this 
Orison  a  jere  off  Pardon,"  &c. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

O'CONNOR  -  KERRY.  —  Although  the  following 
noted  genealogical  and  historical  memoranda  are 
referred  to  in  the  general  index  of  the  '  Annals ' 
mentioned  below,  it  is  done  in  a  way  that  does  not 
disclose  their  particular  character  and  genealogical 
value.  Hence,  being  thus  buried  in  the  work's 
general  mass,  and  so  lost  to  sight,  save  by  accident 
or  through  the  most  painstaking  research,  perhaps 
the  Editor  will  permit  them  to  be  resurrected  from 
their  literary  tomb  and  given  to  the  light  through 
the  medium  of  his  paper,  particularly  since  they 
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form  a  valuable  contribution  to  clan  history 
attainable  nowhere  else  in  any  form  so  suc- 
cinct and,  apparently,  authentic  in  the  English 
language,  whatever  may  yet  remain  in  the  Irish. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  advance  that  the  O'Con- 
nors of  Kerry  formed  a  powerful  clan,  in  West 
Minister,  from  ancient  times  until  down  to  the 
coming  of  the  English  in  the  twelfch  century,  when 
their  overthrow  commenced  and  went  on,  through 
fierce  struggles,  insurrections,  and  confiscations, 
until  the  clan  was  swept  away  in  the  general  ruin 
of  the  Cromwellian  and  succeeding  Williamite  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Memoranda  referred 
to  :  *  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Four  Masters '  (O1  Donovan's  translation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  891,  note  x  ;  p.  1109,  note  r  ;  p.  774,  note  p, 
given  in  order  of  time,  rather  than  with  regard 
to  consecutive  paging).  Numerous  other  discon- 
nected notices  of  the  O'Connors-Kerry  are  in  the 
work  and  its  index  ;  but  the  above  contain  the 
most  connected  account  of  their  chief  lines. 

PHILIP  MACDAVID. 

THE  LAST  SURVIVOR  FROM  THE  BLACK  HOLE 
OP  CALCUTTA. — A  query  relative  to  the  actual  last 
survivor  from  the  Black  Hole  appeared  in  a  con- 
temporary a  few  weeks  since,  and  if  it  has  not  been 
answered  previously  in  the  pages  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  do  so  now.  In  the 
churchyard  of  Old  St.  Pancras  a  stone  may  yet  be 
seen  bearing  an  inscription  the  first  part  of  which 
is  entirely  obliterated,  but  the  remainder,  which  is 
quite  legible,  is  as  follows  : — 

"Also  the  aforesaid  John  Mills,  Esqre,  who  departed 
this  life  29'h  July,  1811,  aged  90  year*.     He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  few  persons  who  came  out  of  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  1756." 
FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

LETTERS  OF  WORDSWORTH. — I  send  you  copies 
of  two  letters  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  addressed  to 
Mr.  John  Adamson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (the  bio- 
grapher of  Camoens),  thinking  you  may  consider 
them  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  columns  of 
'N.  &Q.':- 

DEAE  SIR,— On  returning  home  after  an  absence  un- 
expectedly prolonged  I  find  your  translations  from  the 
Portuguese,  for  which  and  the  accompanying  letter  I 
beg  you  would  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  It  happens 
that  not  only  am  I  especially  interested  in  Portuguese 
Literature  and  History  through  my  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Southey,  to  whom  you  allude,  but  my  son-in-law  Mr. 
Quillinan  was  born  and  has  lived  much  in  that  fine 
country,  so  that  through  him  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  a  great  deal  about  it.  He  ha?  nearly  com- 
pleted a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  Camoens's 
•Lusiad,'  two  in  blank  verse  and  one  in  ottava  rima, 
which  are  likely  to  be  published  as  an  endeavour  to 
render  more  faithfully  than  has  been  done  by  others  the 
sense  and  poetry  of  that  great  ornament  of  his  country. 
Mickle  s  version  ia  the  only  one  which  is  likely  to  be 
read  or  even  looked  into  of  the  three  that  now  exist  in 
English,  and  it  is  licentiously  disregardful  of  the  cha- 
ractenstic  features  of  the  original.  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  look  into  your  labours,  but  from  the  interest 


you  attach  to  the  subject  of  Portugal,  as  manifested  in 
your  other  productions  with  great  diligence  and  much 
ability,  I  cannot  question  but  that  upon  this  occasion 
you  have  been  successful. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  truly  your  obliged, 

WM.    WOKDSWORTH. 

Eydal  Mount,  Nov.  15th,  1844. 

DEAR  SIR, — Allow  me  to  assure  you  of  my  great  regret 
at  the  calamity  which  h  ts  befallen  you  in  the  destruction 
of  your  rare  and  choice  library  by  fire.  The  sonnet 
which  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  send  me  on  the 
subject  is  expressive  of  a  resignation  which  does  you 
much  honour  under  so  grievous  a  trial. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTIJ. 
Rydal  Mount,  Ambleside,  15:h  May,  1849. 

E.  H.  A. 

A  LIVING  SIGN.  —  At  Grantham  is  a  small 
public-house  called  "  The  Living  Sign."  In  front 
of  the  door  is  a  small  tree,  in  the  branches  of 
which  is  a  box  serving  as  a  bee-hive,  and  these  two 
together  are  now  regarded  as  the  "living  sign.1 
The  couplet 

Two  wonder?,  Grantham,  now  are  thine, 

A  lofty  Steeple  and  a  Living  Sign, 

is  inscribed  over  the  door. 

I  am  told  that  many  years  ago  either  the  same 
or  another  tree  was  in  the  form  of  a  spire,  probably 
clipped,  with  a  real  straw  bee-hive  attached,  and 
the  words  were : — 

Two  wonders,  Grantham,  now  are  thine, 
A  Growing  Spire  and  a  Living  Sign. 

Perhaps  some  Grantham  correspondent  can  correct 
the  above,  if  necessary,  or  add  to  it.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

SCOTCH  "QuH."— I  seem  to  remember  a  query 
in  these  columns  not  so  very  long  since  which 
involved  this  fearsome  combination.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly  the  particular  name  in 
question  was  Clan  Quhele,  but  I  cannot  now  find 
the  reference.  However,  the  Quh  is  certtinly  a 
stumbling-block  even  to  the  best  educated  of 
Southrons,  as  I  know  by  the  frequent  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  of  me  as  to  its  correct 
pronunciation ;  therefore  I  fancy  a  few  words  upon 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  periodical  like  this. 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  note  that  in  ordinary 
Scotch  it  is  simply  an  equivalent  for  the  English 
wh,  thus  "  Scots  wha  bae"  would  once  have  been 
rendered  "Scots  quha  hae";  but  this  is  not  the 
aspect  in  which  I  am  regarding  it  at  present,  but 
rather  its  use  in  names  of  places  or  persons.  la 
this  latter  capacity  it  appears  practically  invariably 
as  a  transliteration  of  the  Gaelic  Ch,  and  should 
therefore  be  pronounced  gutturally,  like  the  German 
or  Scotch  ch  in  loch.  This  guttural  being  impossible 
to  the  average  Englishmen,  he  substitutes  for  it 
either  h  or  k,  to  both  of  which  it  bears  simply  a 
resemblance.  Thus  we  have  with  the  wh  three 
ways  in  which  quh  may  be  pronounced  in  names, 
and  appparently  usage  alone  determines  which  will 
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be  the  one.  (1)  Balquhidderand  Macilquhamar 
pronounced  with  the  wh,  and  the  same  sound  i 
indicated  perhaps  for  Clan  Qnhele  by  the  varian 
spelling  Clan  Wheil.  (2)  (Jolquhoun  is  a  goo< 
instance  of  the  h  pronunciation.  (3)  Farquhar 
Sanquhar,  Urquhart  are  well-known  examples o 
the  k  substituted  for  the  guttural. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 


\Ve  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  thei 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  tb< 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

*'  HAVELOCK,"  a  white  cloth  covering  for  the 
op,  with  a  flip  hanging  over  the  neck,  worn  by 
soldiers  in  hot  climates  and  seasons ;  introduced 
by  Gen.  Henry  Havelock,  ob.  J857.  Our  only 
quotation  for  this  is  of  1863.  I  should  be  glad  of 
an  earlier  and  a  later  one,  for  the  '  New  English 
Dictionary.'  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

WILLIAM  IV. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
oblige  me  with  the  following  information?  (1) 
Whether  William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence, 
fiver  put  out  the  lights  of  a  place  of  worship  in 
Jamaica.  (2)  The  name  of  the  ship  in  which  he 
was  cruising.  (3)  The  date  of  the  occurence. 

W.  F.  H. 

Cheshunt. 

WKBB. — Is  anything  known  of  Benjamin  Webb, 
Hamburgh  merchant,  who  (Gent.  Mag.)  married 
5  April,  1767,  Miss  Newdigate,  of  Clapham,  with 
25,OOOZ.  She,  according  to  my  great-grandfather 
Thomas  Boddington's  diary,  died  22  November, 

1767,  and  her  husband  appears,  from  the  same 
authority,  to  have  married  secondly,  12  December, 

1768,  a  Miss  Curtis. 

REGINALD  STEWART  BODDINOTON. 
Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

ELIZABETH  LB  FOURNIER.— Who  was  Elizabeth 
L«  Fournier,  born  about  1716,  a  Roman  Catholic? 
Her  father  or  her  husband  was  a  nobleman,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Stuarts,  who  lost  his  estates  through 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  monarchy  in  Britain.  W.  G. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  ACTOR,  1698-1744,  was  the 
son  of  Francis  Walker,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne, 
Sobo  (see  '  Biograpbia  Dramatica ').  Are  any 
exact  dates  concerning  him  obtainable  from  the 
registers  of  this  parish  ?  URBAN. 

'LA  ROMANCE  DES  TROW  ORANGES.'  (See  8th 
S.  XL  487.)— I  regret  to  say  that  the  title  of  the 
poem  I  recently  gave  in  a  query  in  this  journal, 
vz.,  'The  Romance  of  the  Three  Lemons/  was 


wrong.  It  should  have  been  as  above.  It  is  a 
"sirvente  proven  gale,"  and  I  should  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  learned  readers  could  tell  me  where  to 
find  the  original  poem.  ROMANTICIST. 

CHILD  FAMILY. — What  was  the  Christian  name 
and  date  of  birth  and  death  of  Child,  who  was  the 
predecessor  of  Halsey  and  Thrale  at  the  "Anchor" 
Brewery,  Southwark  ?  A.  H.  S. 

1  THE  LIFE  OF  MR.  CLEVELAND.' — Can  any  reader 
give  me  information  as  to  the  authenticity  or  other- 
wise of  the  following  book?  "The  Life  and 
Entertaining  Adventures  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  Natural 
Son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Written  by  Himself. 
Giving  a  Particular  Account  of  his  Unhappinesa 
in  Love,  Marriage,  Friendship,  &c.,  and  his  great 
Sufferings  in  Europe  and  America."  Four  volumes 
published  1734,  and  a  fifth  published  in  1735. 
I  have  investigated  many  books  concerning  Crom- 
well and  his  time?,  but  so  far  I  have  not  found 
any  reference  to  Cleveland  or  to  Bridge  (another 
natural  son  of  Cromwell)  also  mentioned  in  this 
book.  ALEX.  McSoRBT. 

High  Barnet,  Herts. 

[•'Histoire  de  M.  Cleveland,  fils  nature!  de  Crom- 
wel  [sic]-,  ou,  le  Philoeophe  Anglate.  Ecrite  par  lui- 
merae,  et  trad,  de  1'Anglait.  UtrecLt  (Paris),  1732,"  is 
by  L'Abbe  Pie'vost,  the  author  of  '  Manon  Letcaut,'  and 
was  written  by  Lira  during  his  stay  in  London.  The 
first  volumes  were  published  as  'Le  Philosophe  Anglois,' 
and  it  was  only  after  a  fifth  volume,  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  had  been  issued  that  Provost  gave  the  entire 
work,  appearing  in  8  volt.,  Londres  (Paris),  in  1739.  It 
is  pure  fiction,  and  all  that  is  said  concerning  its  being 
translated  from  the  English  is  a  super cherie.} 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — I  have  a 
note  that  a  first  instalment  of  a  bibliography  of 
N"ew  South  Wales  appeared  in  the  Torch  of  April, 
1888.  Was  the  Torch  published  in  London  ?  Can 
any  one  tell  in  how  many  numbers,  and  in  which, 
the  bibliography  was  completed  ? 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

LUTHER,  AN  IRISH  SURNAME.— I  have  been  told 

bat  Luther  exists  as  a  surname  in  Ireland,  and 

hat  it  has  been  suggested  that  those  who  bear  it 

are  descended  from  Martin  Luther.    This  is  highly 

mprobable.     Will  some  Irish  antiquary  point  oat 

what  is  the  true  origin  of  the  name?    To  me  it 

eems   probable   that  it  is  a  corruption,    or   an 

anglicized  form  of  some  Celtic  patronymic. 

ASTARTE. 

WM.  GRKFN  AND  HIS  '  GUIDE  TO  THE  LAKES.' 
—  Where  can  I  obtain  biographical  particulars  of 
William  Green,  of  Ambleside,  the  author  of  the 
bulky  'Guide  to  the  Lakes'(2  vols.  8vo.,  1819)? 
low  many  plates  ought  the  book  to  contain  ?  Some 
opies  have  aquatints  and  some  etchings.     Are 
hese  aquatints   taken    from    his    *  Seventy-eight 
Studies  from   Nature '  (London,    1809)  ?     From 
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Lowndes  I  can  get  no  information  as  to  the  illus- 
trations in  the  *  Guide.'  S.  L.  PETTY. 

Ulverston. 

SUPERSTITION. — A  curious  saying,  believed  in 
Berks  and  Hants,  declares  that  in  whichever 
quarter  the  wind  is  on  Palm  Sunday  the  same 
wind  will  prevail  throughout  the  year.  A  north 
wind  predicts  a  dry  year,  and  a  south  the  reverse. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  belief  i  E.  E.  T. 

METHVEN  PEDIGREE.— Is  Douglas's c  Baronage' 
a  trustworthy  source  of  information  ?  I  seek  the 
descent  of  Theophilus  Methven,  a  member  of 
Edward  Irving's  congregation.  He  died  in  1856. 

A.  C.  H. 

Two  QUESTIONS  ON  RUBRIC. — How  is  it  that 
the  "Gloria  Patri"  is  not  used  after  the  'Te  Deum'  ? 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  very  strange,  when 
all  the  other  Psalms  and  Canticles  have  it.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  omitted  ?  In  these 
Ritualistic  days  is  it  not  singular  that  there  should 
be  such  a  violation  of  the  rubric  as  occurs  immedi- 
ately after  the  Apostles'  Creed,  when  the  Ordinary 
directs  the  sentences  to  be  pronounced  "all 
kneeling"?  whereas  now  congregations  only 
kneel  at  the  words  "  Let  us  pray." 

G.  A.  BROWNE. 

Montcalm,  Dagmar  Road,  Camberwell. 

HELM.— At  what  date  did  the  steering-wheel 
generally  supersede  the  tiller  beam  or  bar  of  wood 
or  iron  ?  When  and  by  whom  is  the  device  said 
to  have  been  invented  ?  Smyth's  *  Sailor's  Word- 
Book'  and  encyclopaedias  generally  searched  in 
vain.  NEMO. 

ENNIS  :  ST.  DENIS.— Was  the  name  Ennis  or 
Innis  prefixed  to  Enniscorthy,  Enniskerry,  Ennis. 
killen,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  a  family  one,  from  St. 
Deny's,  or  Denis,  in  Normandy  ?— the  barony  of 
the  Meurdracs,  Grevilles,  Montaignes,  Beauchamps. 
Innis -Kerr  is  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  whose  ancestors  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Normandy.  The  ancient  name  of  Ennis,  in 
co.  Clare,  was  Clare,  the  abbey  (Franciscan)  was 
founded  by  Donald  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond. 
This  name  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
Butlers  and  O'Briens  from  time  immemorial. 

T.  WALTER  CAREY. 

SANCTUARY  LISTS. — Sixty  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  Surtees  Society  issued  the  registers  of 
persons  claiming  sanctuary  at  the  shrines  of  Dur- 
ham and  Beverley.  Do  any  similar  lists  relating 
to  other  places  which  had  the  right  of  sanctuary 
exist  either  in  print  or  manuscript  ? 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

'  SUMMER  DAY  IN  SURREY.'— I  have  a  water 
colour,  2ft.  6  in.  by  1ft.  6  in.,  with  this  name, 
resembling  an  oil  painting  in  tone,  and  framed  in 
the  combined  flourish  and  open-work  style,  given 


me  by  my  grandfather,  who  wrote  on  the  back  the 
following  account  of  its  history  :— 

"This  picture  was  originally  the  property  of  Charles 
Dickens  till  1851,  when  he  sold  off  his  gallery  of  water 
colours.  It  was  bought  by  W.  Reynolds,  of  Manchester, 

a  dealer,  and  was  sold  to ,  Esq.,  from  whom  I 

bought  it  in  1859." 

Can  any  one  give  me  the  artist's  name,  or  tell  me 
where  I  can  see  a  copy  of  the  sale  catalogue  ;  also 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  picture  in  1851  ? 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

"HARPE  PECB." — In  a  churchwardens'  account 
book  at  Saffron  Waldon,  Essex,  is  the  following 
entry  :— 

"  Aprill  the  17  [1640].  Receiued  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cotes- 
man  for  one  whole  yeares  Rent  due  at  Michalmas  1639 
for  a  pece  of  land  Called  Morice  harp  belonging  to  the 
Church  the  land  lyeth  to  little  Walden  ward  the  first 
harpe  pece  as  you  goe  by  the  roade  a  furlong  or  little 
more  from  the  towne." 

Does  harpe  refer  to  the  shape  of  the  ground  ?    I 
cannot  find  the  word  in  this  connexion  in  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  or  other  reference-books  I  have  at 
hand.     All  local  knowledge  of  the  place  is  lost. 
W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 

Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

ILLUSTRATION. — I  am  in  want  of  an  illustration 
(presumably,  on  steel),  or  book  containing  same, 
of  a  little  girl  of  five  years  or  so,  clad  in  long  white 
frock  and  broad  straw  hat,  depicted  running  in 
garden  with  outstretched  bands  to  clasp  a  dove  or 
pigeon  which  is  resting  on  a  window-sill.  The 
plate  is  said  to  occur  in  one  of  the  many  steel-plate 
annuals  which  flourished  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
century,  and  the  work  to  be  that  of  one  of  the 
early  English  painters,  perhaps  a  portrait.  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  any  information. 

J.  W.  JAGGARD. 

ANONYMOUS  BOOK. — Who  wrote  the  following? 
— "  A  Short  Account  of  Holy  Cross  Abbey  [Tip- 
perary].  By  M.  E.  C.  Dublin,  1868,  oblong  4to." 

C.  W.  S. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  OUR  NEW  TESTAMENT. — In 
the  Times  of  7  July  Lord  Salisbury  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  a  speech  on  the  Floods  Prevention 
Bill,- 

"  If  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  I  think  that  this 
Bill  is  the  pastime  of  some  journey.  As  he  was  going 
by  railway  the  noble  lord  put  down  what  had  occurred 
to  him  and  all  the  watercourses  upon  which  his  eye 
rested,  just  as  we  know  that  the  division  of  our  New 
Testament  was  entirely  done  by  a  bookseller  who  hap- 
pened to  be  going  from  Paris  to  Lyons." 

To  what  bookseller  was  the  noble  marquess  refer- 
ring, and  to  what  division  of  whose  New  Testa- 
ment ?  PALAMEDES. 
Windsor. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.— Where  is  the  liturgy  to 
be  found  composed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  his 
own  private  use  (in  1728),  and  entitled  '  Articles 
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of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religion '  ?  I  have  looked 
in  the  'Autobiography,  and  in  his  '  Life/  edited  by 
Bigelow,  but  am  unable  to  find  it.  STUDENT. 

THE  ANCIENT  CORNISH  LANGUAGE.  —  In 
"Notes  and  Queries,"  in  the  issue  for  1  May  of 
the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  "Wanderer," 
Sussex,  writes  that  in  1890  he  heard  the  fishermen 
at  Mousehole  and  Spanish  Battery  (near  Penzance) 
speak  a  dialect  very  much  like  old  Cornish. 
"  Certainly,"  he  adds,  "  not  English, "  Is  it  likely 
that  any  traces  of  Cornish  as  a  spoken  language  still 
exists  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  Cornwall  ? 

D.  M.  R. 

CANONIZATION.— Is  there  any  defined  difference 
between  saints  officially  canonized  and  those  others 
who  may  be  considered  to  have  been  sainted  by 
inclination  and  consent  of  the  people  only  ? 

In  a  canon  of  Cloveshoo,  A.D.  747, 
"it  wae  constituted  in  the  17th  Precept  that  the  Birth- 
day of  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory,  and  the  Day  of  the 
Deposition  of  St.   Auguatin,  which  ia  the  7th  of  the 
Kalends  of  June,  be  honourably  observed  by  all." 

Birth  and  deposition  here  both  mean  day  of  death. 
In  a  note  to  Johnson's  'Canons'  (1720)  is  the 
following  :  — 

"Theeditorof  'King  Alfrid's  Life' declares  that 

the  first  instance  of  canonization  by  the  Pope,  which  he 
had  observed  WHS  that  of  Swibert  of  Nottingham,  per- 
formed by  the  Pope  at  the  instance  of  Charles  the  Great, 
and  in  his  presence,  A.D.  803.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  too  was  a  fiction,  especially  because  it  is  confess'd 
that  Innocent  II.  (1130-  i!43),and  Alexander  III.  (1159- 
1181),  were  the  first  Popes  that  assum'd  this  privilege  as 
peculiar  to  themselves.  This  writer  further  says  that 
Archbishops  first  to.  k  LLis  work  of  canonizing  Saints  out 
of  the  hau  Jd  of  the  people,  but  he  gives  no  instances  of 
this  sort." 

It  would  be  int  resting  to  know  if  there  is  any 
list  at  the  Vatican  of  authentically  canonized  saints, 
especially  when  we  a"e  told  in  Bishop  Chaloner's 
'Britannia  Sancta' (1745)  that  Ireland  alone  can 
boast  of  no  fewer  th  u  two  hundred  and  thirty  saints 
named  Colman  !  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

THK  ZODIAC  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. — I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  can  give  me 
information  respecting  representations,  new  or 
old  (specially  the  latter),  of  the  zodiacal  signs  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales ;  or  refer  me  to  any 
books  that  may  mention  such.  I  have  a  long  list 
of  those  in  England  (I  believe  nearly  complete),  but 
have  never  come  across  more  than  a  single  instance 
in  the  three  allied  kingdoms.  This  seems  to  me  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  viz.,  that  there  should 
be  none  such  in  these  countries.  If  my  limited 
reading  is  at  fault,  it  is  still  strange  I  should  have 
yet  met  with  only  a  single  example.  I  refer  to 
representations  (by  any  means)  in  cathedrals, 
churches,  palaces,  convents,  castles,  public  build- 
ings, and  elsewhere,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 


edifice?.  As  these  representations  were  so  common 
formerly  in  English  churches,  &c.,  if  there  have 
been  none  in  the  other  portions  of  Great  Britain, 
there  must  be  some  recondite  reason  for  this 
omission  well  worth  ascertaining.  A.  B.  G. 


NINE  MEN'S  MORRIS. 

(8tb  S.  xii.  28.) 

Among  the  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Read- 
ing Room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Epworth  is 
this  :  "  The  following  games  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mittee— chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  and  Nine  Men 
o'  Morris  [sic] — may  be  played  at  any  time  while 
the  room  is  open."  This  is  dated  1884,  but  since 
then  the  board  on  which  the  game  was  played  has 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  not  renewed,  the  game 
having  ceased  to  be  played.  The  mode  of  play  in  : 
was  this  : — The  board  was  like  the  one  described 
by  Mr.  MOULE,  three  concentric  squares  connected 
by  eight  lines,  four  at  the  middle  of  the  sides,  four 
at  the  angles,  a  gilt  spot  marking  each  of  the 
twenty-four  points  where  the  lines  intersected  the 
squares.  Each  player  was  furnished  with  nine  men, 
and  his  object  was  to  arrange  these  in  straight 
lines  of  three  men  each  on  the  spots  aforesaid,  with 
none  of  his  opponent's  men  intervening.  When 
either  player  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  straight 
line  he  was  allowed  to  remove  one  of  his  opponent's 
men,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  his  doing  the  same. 
The  one  who  first  got  all  his  men  properly  arranged 
was  the  winner.  The  game  was  sometimes  played 
out  of  doors  with  holes  in  the  ground,  and  probably 
it  is  still  so  played  in  the  neighbourhood. 

C.  0.  B. 

This  game  is  still  played  in  this  village,  where 
it  is  usually  called  "Nine  Stone  Morris."  The 
board  is  like  that  described  by  MR.  MOULE  as  used 
for  the  Dorset  "  marnull,"  consisting  of  three 
concentric  squares,  with  lines  joining  the  middle 
points  of  the  sides.  It  has  not  the  diagonal  lines 
that  the  Gloucester  board  has.  I  would  send  the 
rules  if  they  would  be  of  interest. 

H.  ATKINSON. 

Swanington  Rectory,  Norwich. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  had  a  game  of  nine  men's 
morris,  and  from  my  recollection  of  it  there  was 
plenty  of  "  play  "  in  it,  and  the  game  was  superior 
to  go-bang.  It  was  bought  at  a  London  shop  in 
the  sixties,  and  had  a  board  with  the  three  rect- 
angles, and  a  box  with  white  and  black  wooden 
men.  Inside  the  lid  were  the  rules  for  moving, 
and  I  remember  it  was  mentioned  as  being  one 
of  the  oldest  English  games  known,  and  was  still 
played  on  the  Downs  by  the  Sussex  shepherds  with 
white  and  black  stones.  If  MR.  MOULB  cares  to 
have  the  moves  as  I  recollect  them,  I  shall  be  very 
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glad  to  send  them  to  him.     The  original  board 
&c.,  is  now  lost,  but  only  a  year  ago  I  made  ou 
the   board  on   paper,    to   teach   to  some   of  my 
children.  B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

5,  Tregunter  Road,  South  Kensington. 

I  know  not  if  this  be  still  a  popular  outdoor 
English  game,  but  I  think  I  saw,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  some  boys  in  Genoa  busy  with  it,  their  lines 
being  traced  on  a  atone  bench  and  their  men  being 
pebbles  or  bits  of  nutshell.  In  this  country  ] 
have  played  at  Nine  Men's  Morris  or  Merelles  in 
a  drawing-room,  when  the  board  was  a  tidy  affair 
of  cloth  or  leather  impressed  with  gilded  lines,  and 
the  men  specially  fashioned  wooden  nodules.  The 
rules  of  the  game  may  be  studied  in  '  Every  Boy's 
Book,'  p.  99  (fourteenth  edition),  and  Mrs. 
Gomme's  '  Dictionary  of  British  Folk-lore,'  vol.  i. 
pp.  414-19,  may  be  profitably  consulted. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


GlLLMAN   OR    GlLMAN   FAMILY   (8th   S.   XI.  222, 

296,  333,  449,  513;  xii.  58).— The  editor  of  the 
Genealogist  courteously  informs  me  that  Mr 
Walter  Rye's  paper  on  '  The  Gillman  Family 
appeared  in  that  magazine  in  July,  1896,  and 
that  the  book  was  also  reviewed  in  the  number  for 
October,  1895.  As  it  now  stands  the  reference 
to  "  current  number  of  Genealogist  "  ('  N.  &  Q. 
8th  S.  xi.  296)  is  misleading.  By  request  I  venture 
to  ask  you  to  find  space  for  this  correction. 

CHAS.  GILLMAN. 

THE  PREFIX  "  KEN  »  (8th  S.  xii.  23).— After  all 
that  has  been  written  during  the  last  thirty  years 
on  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the 
etymology  of  geographical  names,  it  is  heart- 
breaking in  this  year  of  grace  to  come  across  a 
letter  in  which  the  writer  gravely  proceeds  to  derive 
such  London  names  as  Snow  Hill  or  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  from  Old  Irish  roots.  It  would  be  as  easy 
and  not  much  more  absurd  to  refer  them  to  Hebrew 
or  Chinese.  No  less  futile  is  the  attempt  to 
explain  from  Irish  such  names  as  Kensington  or 
Kennington.  Names  ending  in  ington  are  abun- 
dant and  translucent  in  Teutonic,  but  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  in  other  languages.  FENTON. 

The  note  of  B.  H.  L.  opens  up  some  interesting 
subjects  for  discussion,  but  it  would  be  well  if  first 
of  all  an  obvious  oversight  were  eliminated.  The 
name  of  the  district  of  Pentonville  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Celtic  pen,  as  it  was  called  after 
Mr.  Henry  Penton,  on  whose  lands  it  was  situated, 
and  previously  to  the  year  1773  it  had  no  existence 
(see  Pmks's  <  History  of  Clerkenwell,'p.  13).  Nor 
m  my  opinion,  has  the  modern  name  of  Kilburn 
anything  to  do  with  the  Celtic  coill.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  name  there  is  merely  the  common 
phenomenon  of  the  substitution  of  one  liquid  for 
another.  As  this  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently 


recognized,  and  as  topographers  are  still  inclined 
to  derive  the  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for 
cold,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the  earliest  instances 
in  which  it  occurs.  The  foundation  charter  of  the 
priory,  of  which  a  copy  will  be  found  in  Dugdale'a 
'  Monasticon,'  ed.  1682,  i.  361,  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Herebertum  abbatem   Westmonaaterii   et  Priorem 

Oabertum    de    Clara dedisse    tribus    puellis    Emme 

videlicet  et  Gunilde  et  Cristinae  heremi  tori  urn  de  Cune* 

burna  quod   asdificavit  Godwynu? Huic  loco  etiam 

Cuneburnie  ecilicet  dedit  Ailmarua  sacerdos  unam  terrain 
in  caritate  in  Southwerch,  quo  reddit  per  annum  ijs." 

The  grant  of  land  at  Knightsbridge,  which  Abbot 
Herbert  gave  to  the  priory,  runs  as  under  (ibid. , 
p.  361)  :— 

"  Herebertus  abbas  ecclesiae  sancti  Petri  Westmona- 

sterii ancillis  Dei,  quse  auntin  eccleaia  beati  Johannis 

Baptistae  de  Kenebuwia quandam  terram  ad  partan- 

dam  in  tenetura  manerii  noatri  quod  dicitur  Cniihte* 
bruga,  in  loco  qui  Gara  appellatur.'' 

Both  these  charters  were  granted  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  I.  Others  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  of  Park's  *  Topography  of  Hampatead,' 
one  of  which  records  a  grant  by  Herbert's  successor, 
Abbot  Gervasius,  of  two  corrodies  "  ancillis  Christi 
de  Keneburna"  and  another  by  Abbot  Lawrence, 
who  succeeded  Gervasius,  which  confirmed  the 
grants  made  "  ancillis  Christi  de  Kyneburna  "  by 
his  predecessors.  The  various  spellings,  Kyle- 
bourne,  Kilebourne,  and  Kelebourne,  do  not  seem, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  charters,  to  have 
come  into  use  until  the  thirteenth  century. 

Originally,  therefore,  the  brooklet  which  watered 
the  district  in  which  the  prefix  Ken  is  chiefly  found 
was  known  as  the  Kenburn,  and  it  was  on  its  bank 
that  I  think  it  probable  some  of  the  scattered 
Iceni,  after  the  defeat  of  Boadicea,  may  have 
settled.  In  course  of  time,  the  tribal  name,  like 
Hune,  and  many  others,*  became  a  personal 
appellation,  and  thence  would  be  derived  such 
names  as  Kensington  and  Kensal.  The  former  of 
these  districts  figures  in  Domesday  as  Chenisitun, 
which  I  equate  with  Kenes-lun,  the  town  or  vill 
of  Ken  or  Kene.  The  name  of  Kensal  is  not  found 
in  Domesday,  but  it  is  obviously  Kenes-heal,  and 
denotes  the  site  of  the  manorial  residence  of  the 
chief  landowner  of  the  district,  before  whose  hall 
was  the  village  green,  a  circumstance  commemo- 
rated in  the  modern  designation  of  the  district. 
Similarly,  the  suggestion  of  Lysons  that  Bethnal 
Grreen  owes  its  name  to  the  baronial  family  of 
Bathon  or  De  Bathonia,  which  owned  property 
in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
may  be  dismissed  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that 
an  earlier  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Beda  or  Be$a, 
gen.  Be£an,  had  his  headquarters  on  a  site  which 
received  the  name  of  Befcan-heal. 


*  Of.  MR.  W.  H.  STETENSON'S  most  interesting  papers 
n  '  Records  of  Celtic  Occupation  in  Local  Namea  '  (7th  S. 
v.  1,  170). 
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I  may  state  in  conclusion  that  it  seems  open  to  But  I  do  hold  that  these  columns  should  not  be 

question  whether  Kennington  and  other  similarly  taken  up  with  questions   which   could  be  easily 

named  places  in  Surrey  have  any  connexion  with  solved  by  reference  to  ordinary  authorises.  MR.  K. 

the  Kens  of  Western  London,  and  with  regard  to  THOMAS,  I  regret  to  observe,  has  not  y«  t  |ollowed 

Kent,  which  B.  H.  L.  places  in  the  same  category,  my  hint,  now  nine  years  old,  and  consulted  the 

•W  ..  n  *          ,        •  1  1  l  •  11  •  1  llA,;,.  _/1OO^7\-»rTifl'—  I?  T    r*  m'a     V\n  W\  H  KArkt 


I  may  observe  that  the  final  t  is  clearly  radical, 
and  that  some  other  explanation  of  the  name 
must  be  sought  for.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Jutes,  who  colonized  the  country  of  the  Cantii  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  should  have  retained  the  old 
Celtic  names  of  these  districts,  whilst  the  Angles 
and  the  Saxons  almost  invariably  Teutonized  the 
nomenclature  of  their  settlements. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Kingaland,  Shrewsbury. 


revised  edition  (1887)  of  Mr.  E.  Law's  handbook. 
Perhaps,  after  another  rest  of  equal  time,  he 
will  have  done  so.  There  might  be  a  Statute  of 
Limitations*  I  think,  for  personal  attacks. 

JULIAN  MARSHA.LL. 

"HANSARD":  "HANSE"  (8th  S.  xii.  47).— The 
surname  Hansard  is  much  older  than  DR.  MURRAY* 
think?.  The  Hansards  were  a  Surrey  family,  long 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  d'Abernon. 
The  earliest  record  of  the  name  in  the  Surrey  Feed 
of  Fines  (published  by  the  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society)  is  John  II.,  say  1201. 

RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 


EARLY  HEADSTONES,  &c.  (8th  S.  xi.  428  ;  xii. 


SURVIVING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FIRST  VICTORIAN 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (8">  S.  xii.  43).— J.T.  Leader 

still  living,  and  was  one  of  the  stewards  at  the 

l*8t  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Pr^sa  Fund.     He  is        

also  one  of  the  three  surviving  original  members  of  I  I7).llln  reading  P.  j'.'s  note  anent  these  I  was 
the  Reform  Club.  H.  T.        reminded  of  something  I  had  previously  read  with 

regard  to  early  headstonep,  by  Dr.  Pegge.     In  his 

EDITIONS  OF  ARTHURIAN  AND  GRAAL  LEGENDS    ,  |nonymianaj.  or  Ten  Centuries  of  Observations 

'  S.  xn.  67).-These  references  may  be  of  use  :    I  Qn  yar[OU8  Au[hora  and  Subjects'  (London,  1818), 

p.  222,  he  writes  :— 


(8lt>  S.  xii.  67).— These  references  may 

Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Signification  of  the 
Romances  of  the  San  Orea',  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Bergmann, 
1870. 

Saint  Graal,  aprej  dea  Textes  et  des  Documents 
Inedits,  par  Bug.  Hucber,  3  vols.,  Mans,  1878. 

Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  by  Alfred 
Nutt,  1889. 

Studiea  in  the  Arthurian  Legend,  by  Prof.  John  Rbyc, 
1891. 

Knavi  New  and  Old,  by  J.  B.  G..  1892  (includes 
'Grail  Myths  and  the  German  Gral-Sage'). 

An  article  in  the  National  Magazine,  1857,  'The 
Legend  of  Sangreal,'  by  R.  A.  Vaughan. 

See  also  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1*  S.,  *.  v.  "  San  Graal ';  2nd  S.  viii. 
304;  7"«  S.  vi.  459;  and  Mr.  8.  Baring-Gould's  work. 

W.  C.  B. 

E.  W.  P.  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  'Titurel 
of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  translated  by  the 
I"*~    Miss  Julia  Goddard,  and  can  be  seen   in 


late 


fxtenso  in  the  sixth  volume  of  my  Antiquarian 
Magazine,  1884.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 


"  Qiuere,  did  any  one  ever  see  a  gravestone  in  a 
churchyard  two  hundred  years  old  in  1774  ]  The  Btonea, 
no  doubt,  would  last  longer  than  that ;  and  therefore  I 
conceive  that  the  better  people  before  1574  were  gener- 
ally interred  in  the  church ;  and  that  the  common  and 
ordinary  sort,  buried  in  the  churchyard?,  did  not  aspire 
after  memorials  of  this  kind  till  after  that  date." 

D.  J.'s  investigations  seem  to  conBrm  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Pegge'?,  who  had,  no  doubt,  even 
more  favourable  conditions  for  discovering  any 
such  existing  headstones  in  his  time  than  D.  J. 
has  now.  Dr.  Pegge,  moreover,  must  have  written 
his  opinion  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
time  had  had  less  opportunity,  to  the  extent  of  the 
period  named,  for  its  destructive  power. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Loaring,  in  his  collection  of  'Epitaphs  : 
Quaint,  Curious,  and  Elegant,'  has  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  obsequies  of  various 
nations,  and  ventures  the  assertion  that  in  Eng- 
land tombstones  were  introduced  at  an  early 
period,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  confine 
them  to  any  particular  clasp.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  recorded  particulars  as  to  dates.  There  is 
one  curious  item,  however,  in  the  course  of  his 

that  at  one 


HAMPTON  COURT  GUIDB-BOOKS  (7"1  S.  vi.  248, 
278 ;  8"  S.  xii.  46).— It  is  very  kind  of  MR. 
RALPH  THOMAS  to  forgive  me  an  alleged  offence, 

committed  nearly  nine  years  ago  ;  but  he  hap,  I  __,   

think,  greatly  exaggerated  the   wrong,  if  he  has  remarks,  from  which  it  would  appear  i 

not  imagined   it  altogether.     He  had  complained  time  the  burial  "  fee  was  as  much  again  for  bury 

of  the  guide-books.   It  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  ing  in  the  church  as  in  the  porch,1'  and  from  this 

not  eeen  the  best,  to  which  I  referred  him,  thinking  we  may  go  further  to  the  probable  conclusion  that 

to  do  him  a  service,  and   only  adding  the  mild  for  burial  in  the  churchyard  the  fee  was  less  than 

query,  "Should  not  such  sources  be  exhausted  either.  We  may,  therefore, suppose,  with  Dr.  Pegge, 

before  applying  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  ?  "   To  qualify  that  as  that  it  was  there  "  the  common  and  ordinary  sort " 

a  slap    on    the    mouth,"  as   MR.    R.    THOMAS  of  people  were  buried,  whose  conditions  of  life  were 

elfgantly  describes  it,  is  not  fair,  but  is  an  abuse  such   as  precluded  them   from    aspiring   to    the 

of  terms  ;  nor  did  I  use  the  words  "  wasting  the  erection  of  memorial  headstones,  or  even  memorials 

space  of 'N.  &  Q.,"  which  he  attributes  to  me.  |  of  any  kind.  C.  P.  HALE. 
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KING  LEAR  HISTORICAL  (8**  S.  xi.  207 ;  xii.  35). 
—There  is  a  statement  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
with  regard  to  King  Lear  which  is  not  without 
interest  at  the  present  time,  but  which  I  have  not 
seen  referred  to  in  the  present  discussion.  It  is 
that  King  Lear  reigned  (or,  as  Geoffrey  puts  it, 
"  nobly  governed  his  country  ")  for  sixty  years. 
J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

"  TWOPENNY  DAMN  "  (5">  S.  xii.  126  ;  7th  S.  iii. 
232,  326,  462  ;  iv.  32).— When  at  Elmina,  Gold 
Coast,  in  1880-1,  there  were  in  circulation  small 
Dutch  coins  of  white  metal,  of  debased  silver,  value 
twopence  and  one  penny.  These  coins  were  called 
' '  dammers  "  by  the  English  and  Dutch- speaking 
clerks  in  the  offices.  Owing  to  their  being  un- 
limited tender,  and  large  payments  being  at  times 
made  in  them,  they  became  a  nuisance  and  were 
demonetized.  C.  L.  D. 

WILDRAKE  (8th  S.  xii.  47)  —George  Tatteraall 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  Wildrake.  His  works 
consisted  of  *  Guide  to  the  Northern  Lakes  of  Eng- 
land,' 1836;  *  Sporting  Architecture,'  1841; 
'Cracks  of  the  Day,' 1841  (announced  as  in  pre- 
paration for  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  "Sportsman's 
Library  "  of  reprints) ;  and  *  Pictorial  Gallery  of 
English  Racehorse?,'  1841. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

THE  39TH  FOOT  (8th  S.  xi.  265,  491  ;  xii.  56). 
—I  would  humbly  suggest  to  Miss  E.  E.  THOTTS 
that  before  intervening  in  a  controversy  it  is  useful 
to  know  what  that  controversy  is  about.  Had  she 
taken  this  precaution,  she  would  have  been  saved 
from  accusing  me  of  an  "  eagerness  "  to  defend  my 
article  on  the  retreat  from  Cabul,  seeing  that,  so 
far  from  ever  having  been  attacked,  it  was  not 
even  under  consideration.  At  the  risk  of  weary- 
ing the  remaining  readers  of  *N.  &  Q.,'  may  I  be 
allowed  to  rescue  the  lady  from  the  confusion  of 
ideas  which  has  overwhelmed  her  by  pointing  out 
that  the  subject  of  the  controversy  was  a  sentence 
in  an  article  on  the  battle  of  Val,  in  which  the 
retreat  from  Cabul  and  the  battle  of  Plassy  were 
contrasted  in  illustration  of  a  quite  distinct  argu- 
ment. Had  I,  consequently,  insisted  on  inserting 
in  my  defence  of  that  position  a  list  of  the  authori- 
ties I  had  used  in  writing  the  article  on  the  retreat 
from  Cabul,  published  years  previously,  which  my 
opponent  had  probably  never  even  heard  of  till  I 
myself  mentioned  it,  the  Editor  might  have  been 
excused  for  having  doubts  as  to  my  sanity. 

At  the  same  time,  if  Miss  THOYTS  has  no 
objection  to  reading  my  letter,  which  she  criticizes, 
she  will  discover  that  one  of  my  points  against 
CENTURION  was  the  existence  of  a  great  mass  of 
littrature  bearing  on  the  retreat  of  Cabul,  includ- 
ing the  records  of  "  the  44th ''  to  which  she  refers. 
That  I  made  "free"  use  of  this  literature  in 


writing  my  own  account  will  not,  I  imagine,  come 
as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  grasped  the  fact 
that  in  writing  history  it  is  usual  to  obtain  your 
facts  from  the  best  authorities  in  preference  to 
trusting  to  your  own  invention,  however  original 
that  may  be. 

Her  letter,  I  notice,  is  headed  '  The  39th  Foot  '; 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  have  exactly  as  much 
bearing  on  my  controversy  with  CENTURION  as 
King  Charles  I.'s  head  had  on  Mr.  Dick's  memorial 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  FREDERICK  DIXON. 

See  '  Sixty  Years  a  Queen,'  pt.  ii.  pp.  31-34, 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

"ANGEL  OF  ASIA"  (8«>  S.  xii.  8).— Without 
doubt  Hallam  is  referring  to  the  following  passage, 
for  he  uses  some  of  the  language  of  it : — 

Thy  demon,  that  'a  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  ia 

Noble,  courageous,  bigb,  urimatchable, 

Where  Caspar's  is  not;  but,  near  him,  tby  angel 

Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  o  erpowered. 

'Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  II.  iii. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  " BARGHEST"  (8th S. xi.  185, 334,  395, 518). 
— See  an  article  by  Mr.  Swainson  Gowper,  F.S.A., 
on  'Hawkshead  Folk-lore'  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society,  at  p.  383. 

Q.  V. 

STAINED  GLASS  (8«b  S.  xi.  427,  458).— The  Rev. 
W.  Bazeley,  of  Matson,  Gloucester,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archaeological  Society, 
has  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  stained  glass. 

R.  B. 

CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND  (8**  S.  xi.  349,  457).— 
Canon  Lodge,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  Scrivelsby, 
the  home  of  the  champions,  treats  the  story  as 
an  exploded  fabrication.  MR.  BLENEINSOFF  will 
find  much  interesting  information  in  the  book. 
GEORGE  T.  KENYON. 

"  ACELDAMA"  (8tb  S.  xi.  48,  194,  352,  516).— 
As  LYSART  still  seems  to  imply  that  heakel  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  I  should  consider  it  a  favour  if  he 
would  transliterate  it  into  Hebrew  characters,  and 
state  precisely  where  it  is  to  be  found.  I  hardly 
know  what  LYSART  means  by  the  "  Hebrew  Tar- 
gums." The  Targums  were  written  in  Chaldee 
or  Aramaic,  which  was  the  current  language  of  the 
Jews  during  and  after  the  Captivity,  and  their 
name,  which  signifies  "  interpretation,"  indicates 
the  fact  that  they  were  compiled  for  the  use  of  a 
people  who  no  longer  understood  the  language  in 
which  their  sacred  writings  were  originally  com- 
posed. I  daresay  the  word  N/'P'""'  occurs  in  them, 
but,  as  I  previously  stated,  this  word  is  Chaldee, 
and  not  Hebrew.  I  may  add  that  this  discussion 
will  not  be  wasted  if  it  leads  any  one  to  read  the 
admirable  article  upon  the  Targums  which  the 
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late  Emanuel  Dentsch  contributed  to  Smith's 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.' 

MR.  STILWELL  is  quite  correct  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  prounciation  of  the  word  Aceldama.  All 
the  vowels  are  short,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  is  loop.  W.  F.  PRIDBADX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

"GLAIZER,"  "VENETIANS"  (8th  S.  xii.  28).— Is 
it  possible  that  the  first  word  is  a  misreading  of 
"  grazier  "  ?  According  to  Halliwell,  "  Venetians  " 
were  "a  kind  of  hose  or  breeches  made  to  come 
below  the  garters."  A  "  tuck  mill,"  or  tucking 
mill,  was  used  for  the  fulling  of  cloth  (tuch).  There 
are  good  notes  on  the  name  in  *  N.  &  Q. ,'  5tb  S.  ix. 
68,  155,  199.  The  name  survives  at  Tisbury, 
Wilts.  W.  C.  B. 

A  tuck  mill  was  a  mill  for  weaving  linen  cloth. 
Of.  tucker,  an  old-fashioned  name  for  such  a  front 
or  covering  to  a  woman's  dress.     There  is  a  place 
called  Tuckingmill  in  Cornwall,  near  Camborne. 
0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

It  is  very  probable  that  G.  D.  M.'s  man  was 
what  would  be  designated  to-day  a  finisher  and 
caleoderer.  Goods  in  the  loom-state  are  not  always 
immediately  usable  or  merchantable.  A  manu- 
facturer, in  this  instance  possibly  of  linens,  would 
send  his  production  to  the  tuck  mill  (tuck  is  now 
an  obsolete  trade  term,  save  in  the  sense  used  by 
Canon  Bardsley  in  his  *  Surnames,'  who  derives 
the  name  of  Tucker  from  the  business  of  tucking) 
to  be  "  assisted"  or  improved  in  the  feel  of  it  by 
the  aid  of  substances  used  by  the  tucker  ;  then 
would  follow  the  process  of  glazing,  or,  as  is 
termed  now,  calendering,  i.e.,  running  the  cloth 
through  two  revolving  cylinders,  which  being 
heated  produce  that  glazed  surface  all  are  familiar 
with. 

"  Venetians."— These  are  described  in  Halliwell 
as  "  a  kind  of  hose  or  breeches  made  to  come  below 
the  gaiters."  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston,  Manchester. 

[MR.  LAWSON  has  been  kind  enough  to  forward  for 
inspection  specimens  of  cloth  before  and  after  the  glazing 
process.] 

OLD  SCHOOL  AT  PARSON'S  GREEN  (8">  S.  xi. 
447,  498).— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  MR  F^RET 
for  his  kind  identification  of  Albion  House, 
accompanied  as  it  is  with  a  courteous  invitation  to 
call  and  see  a  view  of  the  house.  I  am  sorry  I  can 
offer  MR.  F&RET  no  important  particulars  of  the 
school.  It  seems  to  have  been  conducted  rather 
parsimoniously  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  wondered 
f  it  may  not  have  been  the  school  to  which 
Frank  Mildmay  was  sent,  and  my  father 
Johnny  Pagoda.  The  mistress  was  certainly  of 
a  domesticated  nature,  for  she  measured  her  calico 
from  her  right  hand  to  the  tip  of  her  nose  turned 


over  the  left  shoulder,  which  made  exactly  one 
yard  ;  the  boys  beat  their  chilblains  with  holly  ; 
pudding  was  served  before  meat ;  only  one  round 
or  slice  of  thinly  buttered  bread  ("bread  and 
scrape")  was  served,  with  dry  bread  to  follow,  if 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  my  father  was  allowed 
five  shillings  a  week  pocket-money,  which  would 
tend  to  show  that  he  was  not  sent  there  for  the 
sake  of  economy.  If  the  Mr.  William  Maxwell 
who  kept  the  school  was  related  to  the  Capt.  Max- 
well who  was  in  command  of  the  Alceste  when 
she  was  wrecked  with  Lord  Amherst  aboard,  this 
would  account  for  my  father  being  sent  there,  for 
that  gentleman  had  stood  godfather  to  my  parent 
at  Bombay.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  PENNY  HEDGE  (8tb  S.  xii. 
29).— Miss  PEACOCK  will  find  a  full  discussion  of 
this  difficult  subject,  under  the  heading  of  t;The 
Horngarth,"  in  '  Memorials  of  Old  Whitby,'  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  J.  C.  Atkinson  (Macmillan,  1895), 
pp.  35-57.  0.  E.  D. 

The  origin  of  this  ancient  custom  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  Charlton's  '  History  of  Whitby,' 
1779,  and  in  the  recently  published  '  Memorials  of 
Whitby,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Atkinson,  Vicar  of 
Danby.  The  local  guide-books  also  furnish  short 
and  interesting  accounts.  T.  SEYMOUR. 

This  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  See 
3rd  S.  ii.  88,  119,  298,  318  ;  4th  S.  v.  595  ;  5th  S. 
iv.  207,  378  ;  v.  57,  154.  See  also  the  'Whitby 
Chartulary,'  Surt.  Soc.,  i.  129,  325,  340  ;  ii.  416, 
426.  W.  0.  B. 

[Other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

HOLY  THURSDAY  SUPERSTITION,  LINCOLNSHIRE 
(8">  S.  xi.  406  ;  xii.  31).— Other  people  agree 
with  Lincolnshire  in  styling  Maundy  Thursday 

Holy  Thursday,"  just  as  they  call  Easter  Eve 
"Holy  Saturday."  In  Mass  and  Office  the 
Liturgical  titles  are,  "  Feria  quinta  in  Ooena 
Domini"  for  the  one,  and  "Sabbato  Sanoto"for 
the  other.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  IS. B. 

For  discussion  on  Holy  Thursday,  see  '  Blake's 
Holy  Thursday,'  7W  S.  xi.  386,  473,  514;  xii.  58  ; 
8tu  S.  ii.  514  ;  ix.  394.  CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

HARE  AND  EASTER  EGGS  (8tb  S.  xii.  9).— The 
following  note  appears  in  the  Folk-lore  Journal 

121-2  (Folk-lore  Society,  1883)  :— 

"Some  time  ago  the  question  was  raised  how  it  came 
that,  according  to  South  German  still  prevailing  folk- 
lore, the  hare  is  believed  by  children  to  lay  the  Easter 
eggs.  1  venture  now  to  offer  a  probable  answer  to  it. 
Originally  the  hare  seems  to  have  been  a  bird,  which  the 
ancieut  Teutonic  goddess  Otta.ro,  (the  Anglo-Saxon 
Eaatre  or  Eostre,  as  Bede  calls  her)  transformed  into  a 
quadruped.  For  this  reason  the  hare,  in  grateful 
recollection  of  its  former  quality  aa  bird  and  swift 
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messenger  of  the  Spring- Goddess,  is  able  to  lay  eggs  on 
her  festival  at  Easter-time  (v.  Oberle'a  '  Ueberreste 
germaniarhen  Heidentums  im  Christentum,'  8vo.  Baden- 
Baden,  1883,  p.  104).— H.  KBEBS." 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 

STATUE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  KENT  (8th  S.  xi.  510  ; 
xii.  36).— In  1862  a  return  was  made 
"of  the  public  statues  or  public  monuments  in  London 
belonging  to  the  nation,  exclusive  of  thoce  in  palaces 
other  than  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  in  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, or  cathedrals,  and  now  under  the  charge  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  specifying  the  date  of 
erection  and  names  of  the  artists,  if  known,  and  from 
what  funds  purchased  or  erected." 

The  list  was  published  in  the  Illustrated  London 
Neivs  of  19  July,  1862,  and  in  it  this  particular 
statue  is  referred  to  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Duke  of  Kent,  Portland  Place,  by  S.  Gahagan, 
paid  for  by  subscription." 

It  is  an  ominous  fact  that  the  date  of  erection 
is  in  this  instance  not  given.        JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

LAYMAN  (8th  S.  xi.  106,  192,  314;  xii.  36).— 
This  explanation  is  so  unusual  as  to  be  impossible. 
A  laic  never  yet  was  a  cleric,  inferior  or  superior. 
The  meaning  is  that  communication  with  a  bishop, 
whether  of  a  laic  or  a  cleric  under  his  degree,  is  on 
a  different  footing  from  that  of  another  bishop.  As 
above,  one  bishop  is  co-ordinated  to  another,  but 
both  laics  and  other  clerics  subordinated. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

When  I  read  W.  0.  B.'s  protest  (p.  106)  against 
the  use  of  the  word  "  layman  "  (on  p.  4),  my  ob- 
servation to  myself  was,  "  Quite  right."  It  never 
for  one  moment  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  the 
culprit  until  I  read  MR.  WARREN'S  note  on  p.  192. 
I  withdraw  the  word,  which  I  used  inadvertently. 
I  have,  by  kind  favour,  reprinted  my  notes 
'  British'  and  have  substituted  "  civilian  "  for  "  lay- 
man." In  the  '  Grammar  School  Dictionary,'  Lon- 
don, Allan,  1867, 1  find  the  following  definition : 
"  Layman,  a  man  not  of  the  clerical  order." 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

BYRON'S  'BFPPO'  (8th  S.  xii.  5).— One  of  the 
great  old  English  poets  has  used  this  metre.  See 
'Virgil's  Gnat,'  by  Edmund  Spenser.  Byron,  if 
I  mistake  not,  refers  to  Frere,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  mentions  Fairfax  or  Spenser. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

A  CRIMINAL  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xi.  226 ;  xii.  16). 
—Those  interested  in  this  subject  may  be  glad  to 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  '  Annual  Register'  for  1773  (if  it  has  not 
already  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.') : — 

"  Winchester,  March  20.— This  day  Robert  Arlett,  for 
robbing,  and  threatening  to  murder  Mr.  D.  Chase,  near 
Basingstoke,  was  executed  here  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 


He  confessed  the  fact.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
both  hanged  here  for  offences  of  the  like  nature ;  his 
mother  was  transported ;  his  brother  is  now  here  under 
sentence  of  transportation  ;  and  he  himself  was  tried  at 
Reading  on  four  indictments  two  years  ago." 

HELEN  TOYNBEE. 
Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

"Doo  LATIN"  (8th  S.  xi.  423).— Grose's  'A 
Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue '  has  :— 
"  Dog  Latin. — Barbarous  Latin,  such  as  was 
'ormerly  used  by  the  lawyers  in  their  pleadings." 
[  quote  from  a  copy  of  the  third  edition,  1796.  I 
save  a  vague  idea  that  I  have  seen  the  expression 
n  one  of  Foote's  plays,  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 
F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

HOLLY  MEADOWS  (8th  S.  i.  431,  462 ;  xi.  304, 
375,  411,  473).^ I  assure  SIR  H.  MAXWELL  that 
it  is  not  from  "  incredulity,"  but  from  observation, 
that  I  persist  in  denying  that  the  leaves  on  the 
upper  branches  of  hollies  are  all  smooth.  If  he  will 
kindly  favour  me  with  his  address  I  shall  be  happy 
to  send  him  a  specimen  branch  from  a  variegated 
holly  in  my  own  garden.  On  it  (and  this,  I  main- 
tain, holds  universally)  the  leaves  which  were 
smooth  when  they  appeared  last  year  have  now 
developed  spine?,  while  the  fresh  leaves  which 
have  come  on  this  summer  are  still  smooth. 

R.  M.  SPENCB,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

[Some  leaves  sent  by  our  correspondent  have  duly 
reached  us.  J 

LITERARY  WOMEN  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  :  ELIZABETH  GONZAGA  (8th  S.  xi.  423  ; 
xii.  10). — This  truly  excellent  lady  deserves  a 
niche  in  'N.  &  Q.'  She  is  called  Isabella  by 
Bayle,  who  quotes  what  Cardinal  Bembo  says  of 
her.  Bayle's  words  are  : — 

"  Gonzaga  (Isabella),  the  wife  of  Guido  Ubaldo  de 
Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  ladies.  One  of  her 
panegyrists  calls  her  a  woman  for  her  goodness,  integrity, 
courage,  and  nobleness  more  divine  than  humane.  She 
had  such  chastity  as  deserves  to  be  admired.  Nothing  but 
the  death  of  the  duke  could  part  them.  This  death  cast 
her  almost  into  despair,  and  her  affliction  had  like  to  have 
been  truly  mortal.  Note  that  her  marriage  lasted  twenty 
years.  Our  Isabella  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a 
glorious  widowhood.  She  was  aunt  to  Eleonora  Gonzaga, 
whom  she  married  to  a  nephew  of  Julius  II.,  that  is, 
to  Francis  Maria  de  la  Rovere,  who  succeeded  her 
husband  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  By  that  you  Ml  see  at 
what  time  she  lived  ;  and  if  you  read  '  II  Cortegiano '  of 
Balthasa  Caetiglione  you  '11  eee  her  very  much  praised ; 
and  you  Ml  see  that  the  court  of  Urbino  was  then  very 
polite.  I  will  relate  what  Peter  Bembus  said  of  this 
dutchess.  The  author  of  the  tract  entituled :  *  De 
Matrimonio  Literati,  an  coehbem  esse  an  vero  nubere 
conveniat,'  alledges  the  great  merits  of  some  women,  and 
does  not  forget  this.  '  Quid  de  Elizabetha  Gonzaga  ?'  says 
he,  '  quam  Bembus  ita  laudat,  ut  lapideum  eum  ease 
dicat  qui  non  unam  ejua  sessiunculam  omnibus  philo- 
sophorum  ambulationibus  etdisputationibus  anteponax.'  " 

Bayle  has  this  note  on  Ubaldo  :  "And  not  de 
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la  Rovere,  as  Hilarion  de  Coste  says,  p.  697  of  th 
first  tome  of  his  :  (  Eloges  des  Dames  Illustres.' 
And  the  following  note  en  her  panegyrists 
"Joseph  Betussi  'Delle  donne  illustre,'  apu 
Hilariun  de  Coste,  ubi  supra.  See  also  Christofan 
BaroDzini,  '  Delia  dignita,  e  nobilt  i  della  donne, 
giornata  quinta,  p.  116,  Florence,  1625."  (Bayle 
'  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,'  London 
1710,  vol.  ii.  p.  1431.)  A.  B.  G. 

J.  B.  8.  may  like  to  know  that  there  is  a  transla 
tion  of  Conner's  life  of  Olympia  Morata  publisher 
by  Johnson  &  Hunter,  Edinburgh,  1854.  I 
Hay's  *  Female  Biography/  London,  1803,  iv 
pp.  343-353,  are  accounts  of  Cecilia,  Eleonora,  Isa 
bella,  Julia,  and  Lucretia  de  Oonzaga,  but  the  nam 
Elizabeth  de  Gonzaga  does  not  appear. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD, 

B**h 

"JOHN  TROT"  (8*  S.  xi.  289).— I  find  tha 
this  character  had  a  feminine  equivalent.  Speak 
ing  of  Mrs.  Mountfort  (Verbruggen),  Gibber  say? 
"She  got  herself  up  in  the  most  bedizening, dowdy 
dress  that  ever  covered  the  untrained  limbs  of  a 
Joan  Trot  "  ('Apology,'  ed.  Lowe,  i.  167). 

URBAN. 

PASSAGE  IN  LAMB  (8th  S.  xii.  28).— I  think 
the  passage  wanted  must  be  one  which  I  have 
found  in  the  essay  of  Eiia  entitled  '  New  Year's 
Eve':- 

"  It  was  better  that  our  family  should  have  missed 
that  legacy,  which  old  Dorrell  cheated  ua  of,  than 
that  I  should  have  at  this  moment  two  thousand  pounds 
in  banco,  and  be  without  the  idea  of  that  specious  old 
rogue." 

0.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

Bath. 

LIFE  OF  PROF.  JOWETT  (8th  S.  xii.  26).— DR. 
ANGUS  does  not  give  Dean  Burgon'd  witty  couplet, 
or  rather  two  couplets.     They  were  as  follows  :  — 
Nu-men,  quoth  Jowett,  vobis  approbandus— 
But  perhaps  in  Latin  you  won't  understand  us; 
So  in  plain  English— all  that  followed  after 
Was  lost,  quid  mirum,  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  MA. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

"BocK"  (8th  S.  xi.  409;  xii.  13).— This  word 
is  the  Anglo-Indian  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
ftdbMMo  prate,  to  j  ibber.  "  Buck-stick  "  is  a 
common  Anglo-Indian  appellation  for  a  person 
who  is  too  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk— a  bore,  in 

fact'  MELANCTHON  MADVIG. 

Calcutta. 

J.  HUSBANDS,  A.M.  (8th  S.  xii.  8).— The  Rev. 
John  Husband?,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Husbands, 
of  Baldon  Marsh,  Oxfordshire,  matriculated  from 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  28  July,  1721,  then 
aged  fifteen,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1725,  pro- 
ceeding M.A.  in  1728.  He  died  21  Nov.,  1732. 


He  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  '  Comparison 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Poetry1  (Gent.  Mag., 
November,  1732,  vol.  ii.  p.  1083). 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

A  mention  of  this  gentleman,  in  connexion  with 
Johnson's  Latin  translation  of  Pope's  *  Messiah,' 
will  be  found  in  the  '  History  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,'  by  Douglas  Macleane,  recently  issued  as 
one  of  its  volumes  for  the  current  year  by  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society.  PAGET  TOTNBBE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

POPULATION  (8th  S.  xii.  29).— It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  MR.  FKUKT 
with  the  population  of  Fulham  from  the  first 
census  of  1801,  excepting  1891,  which  I  do  not 
possess  :  1801,  4,428  ;  181 1,  5,903  ;  1821,  6,492  ; 
1831,  7,317;  1841,  9,319;  1851,  11,886;  1861, 
15,539;  1871,23,378;  1881,42,895. 

EVERARD   HOME   CoLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

If  I  understand  MR.  FKRET'S  question  rightly, 
I  would  suggest  a  reference  to  the  'Census  Re- 
port' issued  in  1852.  There  the  population  of 
Fulham  is  given  at  (1841)9,319  and  (1851)11,886. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

COMPTROLLER  OF  THB  PIPE  (8th  S.  xi.  508). — 
The  Pipe  Office,  an  English  law  office  in  which  the 
person  called  the  Controller  makes  out  leases  of 
Grown  lands  and  enters  all  debts  to  the  Crown  in 
the  great  roll  made  of  parchment  and  kept  in  the 
Exchequer,  also  writes  the  summons  to  the  sheriffs 
;o  levy  the  debts  of  the  Pipe.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Pipe  (or  great  Roll)  looks  to  all  accounts  and  debts 
due  to  the  king.  Abolished  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  99.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

He  was  concerned,  not  with  wine  or  tobacco, 
>ut  with  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  See  the  Act 
37  Ed.  III.  c.  4. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  (8th  S.  xi.  385).— I  did 
ot  forget  Gray's  factious  lines  :  — 

Full  many  a  flower  ia  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Sut,  although  there  is  in  them  the  idea  of  the  air 
>eing  perfumed  by  the  flower,  their  chief  idea  is 
"ifferent.  Burns  also  ha*  written  : — 

At  ev'n  when  beans  their  fragance  shed 
In  rustling  gale. 

'Elegy  on  Captain  M.  H.' 

'robably  this  thought,  which  I  have  noticed,  is 
ommon  in  poetry  ;  but  a  common  thought  may  be 
x  pressed    beautifully,  as  some  of  the   passages 
which  I  have  quoted  show.  E.  YARDLEY. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOM  (8th  S.  xi.  328).— The  reason 
f  this  seems  rather  obvious— a  gallant  bridegroom 
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would  naturally  go  first  to  the  church  or  altar, 
rather  than  allow  the  bride  to  wait  about  in  a 
derogatory  style  for  him  to  arrive,  possibly  late, 
giving  the  idea  of  his  being  reluctant. 

H.  Y.  P. 
Bayswater. 

"  WARTA  "=  WORK-DAT  (8th  S.  xi.  324,  392). 
— Carr's  *  Dialect  of  Craven,'  1828,  has  "  Wart- 
day,  a  work  day."  The  Yorkshire  division  of  the 
week  into  "  Sunda's  and  warda's  "  is  familiar  to 
me.  Mr.  J.  Clough  Robinson's  *  Dialect  of  Leeds,' 
1862,  has  "  waidays "  with  this  amusing  query, 
"  Worse-day,  war  =  worse  ?  "  Of  course  war=wark 
=  work.  F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

BURNING  CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS  (8th  S.  xi. 
264). — I  have  never  heard  before  of  the  super- 
stition which  0.  0.  B.  mentions  at  this  reference  ; 
but  recently  I  was  told  it  was  unlucky  to  allow 
the  Christmas  decorations  to  remain  up  after 
Twelfth-cake  Day.  Is  this  a  common  belief  ? 

C.  P.  HALE. 

FRANCIS  LEGGE  (8th  S.  iv.  29,  72).— His  death 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  London  Chronicle,  Tuesday, 
20  May,  to  Thursday,  22  May,  1783,  vol.  liii. 
p.  483  :— 

"On  Thursday  last  died  at  the  Grove,  near  Pinner, 
in  the  gixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Francis  Legge,  Esq., 
many  years  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  lately  governor 
of  Nova  Scotia." 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

ADDITION  TO  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  (8th  S.  xi. 
323,  358,  471  ;  xii.  11).— From  the  Northampton 
Daily  Reporter  of  14  June,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  my  communication  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  under 
this  heading  (8to  S.  xi.  471),  I  abstract  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : — 

"  Mr.  Page  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  anonymous 
author  of  these  lines  was  William  Amphlett,  a  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  of  the  same  name.  He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  published  'The  Emigrant's 
Directory  to  the  Western  States  of  North  America.'  " 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

"  ALTAR  GATES  "  (8th  S.  xi.  308,  396  ;  xii.  17). 
— *  The  Mighty  Atom  '  was  my  authority  for  the 
carved  images.  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that 
Combmartin  existed  outside  the  novel.  Did  any- 
body remark  that  it  was  a  novel  thing  for  chancel 
gates  to  open  inwards  ?  I  cannot  find  any  record 
of  such  a  discovery  in  *  N.  &  Q?  £T.  SWITHIN. 

CREST  (8th  S.  xi.  447).— A  dove  with  an  olive 
branch  in  its  mouth  is  borne  by  the  following 
families :  Turvile,  co.  Leicester ;  Mayo,  of  Cheshunt 
House,  Herts;  Ireland,  of  Albrighton,  Salop; 
Doughty,  of  Hanworth,  co.  Norfolk ;  Noyes,  of 
Trunkwood  in  Shinfield,  par.  Berks  ;  Ireland,  of 
Hutt,  co.  Lancaster  ;  Stuart,  Baron  Blantyre,  Sco., 
with  a  laurel  branch  ;  Taverner,  of  Arneways,  in 


Lambourne,  co.  Essex  ;  Frederick,  of  London. 
Also  with  a  branch  or  sprig  vert,  Andrews,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund?,  co.  Suffolk  ;  Austen,  of  Lon- 
don ;  Barker,  of  London.  The  blazon  in  each  cre&t 
varies.  If  the  dove  is  standing  upon  two  hearts  it 
may  only  be  a  lover's  seal  or  ring. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

I  hope  this  may  help  ANON,  in  his  search  : — 

"Salt,  of  Weeping,  Staff*.,  three  annulets  interlaced 
sa.,  thereon  a  dove  holding  in  the  beak  an  olive  branch 
ppr.,  and  charged  on  the  neck  with  a  chevron  also 
sable."— Pairbnirn's  '  Crests.' 

W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

"DICK'S  HATBAND"  (8th  S.  xi.  467;  xii.  37). 
— "  Odd  as  Dick's  hatband  "  is  a  well-known  col- 
loquial expression  in  New  England.  The  English 
ancestors  of  the  New  England  folk — nearly  all  of 
them — came  here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  If 
they  brought  the  expression  with  them,  which  I 
do  not  doubt,  it  antedates  by  many  years  Richard 
Cromwell.  J.  G.  WOODWARD. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

"  MORAL"  FOB  EXACT  LIKENESS  (8lh  S.  xii. 
26).— This  is  also  used  by  Hood  (in  his  '  Comic 
Almanack ')  in  some  verses  from  a  dutiful  nephew 
to  his  uncle  : — 

Little  Hal 's  aa  like  you  as  two  pea?. 

So  lively  and  spruce  and  so  jaunty — 
And  dear  little  Emily  Anne 
Has  grown  quite  the  moral  of  Aunty. 

G.  E.  C. 

This  word  is  in  constant  use  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Lincolnshire.  It  is  used  sometimes  for 
physical,  at  others  for  intellectual  resemblance  : — 

"  Mary  Ann  looks  young  for  her  age  ;  her  dowter 
Jane  is  the  very  moral  on  her  :  you  can  hardly  tell  one 
fra  th'  other." 

"That  there  lad  is  the  very  moral  of  his  faather  i'  th' 
way  he  goes  on." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

ROMAN  ARITHMETIC  (8th  S.  xi.  509). —  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  without  more  space 
and  more  illustrative  woodcuts  than  the  most  in- 
dulgent of  editors  would  be  likely  to  accord.  The 
subject  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  several 
German  scholars.  Your  correspondent  should  con- 
sult Friedlein,  *  Das  Rechnen  der  Griechen  und 
Romer';  Cantor,  '  Mathematische  Beitrage  zu 
Kulturleben  der  Vb'lkes  ';  and  sundry  papers  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  Mathematik  und  Physik. 

It  may  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  Romans,  with 
their  clumsy  numeration,  performed  arithmetical 
operations  by  the  aid  of  the  abacus,  or  of  a  table 
covered  with  sand  on  which  were  drawn  circles  of 
different  sizes  or  more  usually  columns,  and  these 
contained  pebbles,  coins,  or  knuckle-bones.  The 
spaces  between  the  columns  or  within  the  circles 
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were  called  arcus,  the  first  arcus  to  the  right  con- 
taining the  units,  the  next  the  tens,  the  third  the 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  ..C...MW 

Thus  to  denote  5291  four  columns  or  circles 
would  be  required.  Five  pebbles  or  the  figure  v 
would  be  put  in  the  fourth  column,  two  or  n  in 
the  third,  nine  or  vim  in  the  second,  and  one  or  i 
in  the  first,  so  that  ooooo  |  oo  |  CXDOOOOOOO  |  o  on 
the  abacus,  or  v  |  n  |  vim  |  i  in  sand,  would 
signify  5291. 

In  adding  or  multiplying,  when  ten  pebbles  had 
accumulated  in  any  column  they  were  removed 
and  replaced  by  one  pebble  in  the  next  column  to 
the  left.  Friedlein  gives  elaborate  plates,  show- 
jag  how  the  various  arithmetical  operations  were 
performed  on  the  abacus,  or  in  the  sand  which 
took  its  place. 

Thus,  to  multiply  14  by  24,  we  should  have — 
Hundreds.   Tens.  Units. 

I     IV  =  XIV  ( 14) 
ii     iv = xxiv  (24) 

i    vi  is  4x4  =  xvi  (16) 
iv          is  4X10  =  XL  (40) 
vm          is  20  X  4  =  LXXX  (80) 
n  is  20xlO=cc(200) 

Adding,    —     — 

we  get,      n+i      in    vi  =  cccxxxvi  (336) 

This  simple  case  may  serve  to  show  how  more 
complicated  operations  could  be  performed. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

This  difficulty  was  dealt  with  by  several  corre- 
spondents in  '  N.  &  Q  ,'  3rd  S.  vi.  29,  77, 139, 180, 
258.  W.  C.  B. 

The  abacus  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  cal- 
culating machine,  it  being  a  movable  multiplication 
table  in  a  solid  frame.  A.  H. 

HENRY  CORNISH  (8th  S.  xi.  447 ;   xii.  51).— 
E.  C.  will  find  in  Macaulay's  '  History  of  England  ' 
(Cabinet  Edition,  1880),  vol.  ii.  pp.  245-7,  and 
Vol.  v.  p.  4,  an  account  of  the  trial,  execution,  and 
reversal  of  attainder  of  Henry  Cornish,  together 
with  some  references  which  may  give  him — what 
the  body  of  the  '  History '  does  not — an  answer  to 
bis  question.     I  have  a  quaint  old  book,  entitled 
"Practical  Discourses  |  on  |  Sickness  and  Recovery  | 
in  |  Several  Sermons  |  As  they  were  lately  preached  in  a 

|  Congregation  in  London.  |  by  |  Timothy  Rogers,  M.A. 

|  After  his  Recovery  from  a  Sickness  |  of  near  two  years 
continuance.  |  London  |  Printed  for  Thomas  Parkhurst 
lit  the  Bible  and  |  Three  Crowns  at  the  Lower  End  of 
Cheapside,  |  Jonathan  Robinson  at  the  Golden  Lion  in 

I  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  John  Dunton  at  |  the 
Raven  in  the  Poultrey.  M.D.C.X.O.I." 

In  the  "  Epistle  Dedicatory "  to  this  book,  a 
reference  to  Alderman  Cornish  occurs,  which  may 
possibly  give  some  clue  to  his  family  history.  It 
is  addressed  to  "The  Right  Worshipful  Sir 
William  Ashnrat  and  Sir  Thomas  Lane,  Knights, 


and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,"  and  says  at 
p.  xix: — 

"God  baa  been  pleas'd  to  give  You  several  Instances 
of  the  Vanity  of  this  World,  by  the  Deaths  of  several  of 
your  Relations,  some  of  which  [Marginal  Note:  Mr. 
Joseph  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Ashurst]  died  in  their  most 
hopeful  Youth,  and  in  the  Flower  of  their  Age  whilst 
their  Friends  promised  themselves  a  long  Comfort  and 
Delight  in  their  Conversation,  who  had  they  lived  might 
have  been  of  great  use  to  their  Country,  and  to  the 
Church  of  God.  And  one  Relation  [Marginal  Note  : 
Alderman  Cornish]  you  lost,  by  a  way  that  was  very 
afflicting  to  you,  but  advantagious  to  him.  He  died  un- 
seasonably as  to  us,  for  we  needed  his  Prayers  and  his 
good  Example  ;  but  his  Dea'h  was  seasonable  as  to  him- 
self; for  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  was  prepared  for  it. 
He  died  much  beloved,  and  greatly  bewailed.  Those 
that  knew  him  could  not  but  esteem  and  value  him  for 
the  Affableness  and  Civility  of  hi«  Temper,  the  Con- 
scientiousness of  his  Dealings,  the  Sincerity  and  Hearti- 
ness of  his  Expressions,  the  good  Order  that  he  kept  in 
bis  Family,  and  for  that  Uprightness  and  unaffected 
Religion  that  appeared  to  all  that  observed  his  Conversa- 
tion. I  may  without  any  shew  of  Flattery,  say  he  was 
one  of  those  good  Men  for  whom  many  would  have  died, 
could  they  have  exchanged  their  meaner  Lives  for  his 
more  serviceable  Life.  He  died  by  a  way  somewhat 
terrible  to  Flesh  and  Blood,  but  which  by  Faith  he  over- 
came. His  Z-al  for  the  Liberties  of  this  City,  and  which 
he  shewed  while  he  was  in  an  honourable  Station,  ren- 
dred  him  obnoxious  to  those  persons  then  in  Authority 
who  gave  liberty  to  their  Revenge  to  fall  upon  those  who 
knew  not  how  to  flatter  or  commend,  or  promote  their 
arbitrary  Design*.  It  was  a  thing  below  him  to  use  such 
sneaking  and  such  unchristian  Arts  for  Honour  or  for 
Safety.  There  is  nothing  can  satisfy  his  Friends  for  the 
loss  of  so  excellent  a  Citizen,  so  good  a  man  and  so 
sincere  a  Friend,  but  the  consideration  of  that  Pro- 
vidence, which  though  it  be  mysterious  and  severe  for 
the  present,  yet  will  hereafter  appear  to  have  been  very 
wise,  and  very  good  to  all  those  that  love  God.  Tho'  the 
loss  of  his  Friends  sustained  by  his  removal  from  them  be 
great,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  Satisfaction  to  them  to  con- 
sider that  he  was  happy  in  his  Death.  He  is  gone  to 
that  God  that  (as  he  said  himself)  knew  his  Innocence, 
and  to  a  place  where  there  are  no  false  Accusation?,  and 
where  he  and  his  holy  Friends  shall  never  part  again. 
This  and  much  more  than  what  I  have  said,  is  due  to  the 
Memory  of  so  great  and  so  good  a  Man,  whom  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  true  Lover  of  his  Country  ever  to  forget." 

E.  C.  will  gather  from  this  extract  that  Alder- 
man Cornish  was  related  to  one  or  both  of  the  two 
knights,  Sir  William  Ashurst  and  Sir  Thomas  Lane 
mentioned  here,  and  that  he  probably  had  a  family 
of  his  own,  by  the  remark  upon  the  "good  Order 
be  kept  in  his  Family."  I  am  sorry  I  can  help 
him  no  further. 

May  I,  on  my  own  behalf,  ask  for  information 
concerning  the  Timothy  Roger?,  M.A.,  the  author 
of  the  '  Practical  Discourses  '  in  question  1  That 
ie  was  not  a  man  of  much  humour  is  shown  by 
the  "Epistle Dedicatory" — where,  in  addition  to  the 
statement  that  Alderman  Cornish  has  gone  to  a 
place  "  where  there  are  no  false  Accusations  "  for- 
getting the  great  Accuser  of  the  Brethren,  he 
addresses  his  two  friends  or  patrons  the  City  alder- 
men in  the  following  fulsome  style — where,  how- 
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ever,  we  get  a  biographical  glimpse  of  his  own 
story : — 

"It  was  from  your  Kindness,  that  in  troubled  and 
uneasy  Times  I  did  obtain  many  a  pleasant  and  quiet 
Retreat.  In  both  your  Houses  in  the  Country  I  always 
met  with  a  chearful  Entertainment,  and  had  there  an 
opportunity  of  Study,  which  together  with  the  benefit 
of  your  Conversation,  and  a  leisure  to  think,  without 
being  diverted  by  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  disagreeing 
World,  made  me  to  relish  a  very  sensible  Delight  in  being 
there.  It  is  to  me  and  to  others  a  thing  very  observable, 
that  the  Honours  which  you  have  received  both  from 
tlie  Ring  and  your  Fellow-Citizens,  have  made  no  Altera- 
tion in  your  former  ingaging  Tempers  and  Carriage  : 
You  are  still  as  free,  as  pleasant,  and  a*  aff.tble  to  your 
meaner  Friends  as  you  were  before.  Whereas  we  daily 
see  many  Persons  whom  a  little  Honour  or  Advance- 
ment changes  from  all  the  good  Qualities  they  once 
possess'd,  to  Loftiness  and  Pride ;  whom  an  high  Station 
fills  with  as  high  Thoughts,  and  who  cannot  from  their 
more  exalted  Condition  look  upon  such  as  are  below 
them  without  Contempt  and  Scorn.  And  tho  this  may  not 
cause  them  to  lose  some  outward  Civilities  from  those 
that  are  dazled  with  their  shining  Grandure,  yet  they  do 
thereby  lose  all  that  Reverence  and  Esteem  in  the 

Minds  of  Men  which  otherwise  they  might  expect 

It  comforts  us  when  from  our  low  Ground  we  look  up  to 
your  higher  Sphere  and  see  you  BO  well  to  fill  your  Orbs 
with  Light ;  And  we  daily  pray  that  you  may  long  shine 
there  for  the  Common  Good,  and  that  we  may  long  be 
refreshed  with  those  Influences  which  have  already  been 

so  comfortable  to  us I  do  now  thank  you  for  all  the 

many  Kindnesses  that  I  have  received  from  you  both  in 
my  former  Health,  and  in  my  late  sore  Affliction.  I 
thank  you  for  visiting  me  in  my  low  Estate,  though  the 
greatness  of  my  Pain  and  the  anguish  of  my  Thoughts 
allowed  me  not  to  take  such  notice  of  so  great  an  Honour 
as  otherwise  I  should  have  done That  You  may  pro- 
sper in  your  Trades,  and  go  on  with  the  same  Vigour 
and  Faithfulness  to  manage  the  Duties  of  your  Publick 
Station  that  You  have  hitherto  done ;  That  You  may  long 
live  to  promote  the  Welfare  and  Happiness  of  this  City, 
and  by  the  careful  discharging  of  Yours  Talents  may 
afterwards  have  Authority  over  ten  Cities,  and  exchange 
your  Gowns  for  Robes  of  Glory ;  That  the  Blessing  of 
God  may  be  upon  You,  your  Ladies,  your  Children,  and 
your  whole  Families,  is,  and  shall  be  the  constant 
Prayer  of,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  very  much  obliged  Servant, 

"  TIMOTHY  ROGERS." 

"London,  Sept.  22,  1690." 

The  idea  in  the  last  paragraph  of  promotion  from 
the  Guildhall  to  the  rule  of  heavenly  cities,  and  of 
consequent  change  of  the  ma  z  trine  gown  of  an  alder- 
man for  the  livery  of  the  saints  is  unspeakably 
quaint.  WILLIAM  SYKES,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  ' 

Gosport,  Hants. 

FELLING  BRIDGE  (8th  S.  xi.  447).— In  Beds  the 
name  Pillinge  or  Pilling  occurs  in  the  parishes  of 
Marston,  Morteyne,  and  Wootton.  Felling  and 
Pilling  are  akin,  I  should  think  ;  and  as  Felling  in 
Sussex  has  the  affix  "Bridge,"  I  infer  that  it  is  a 
bridge  over  a  stream  or  pool  in  a  meadow.  For, 
according  to  Isaac  Taylor's  *  Words  and  Places,' 
pill  means  an  inlet  or  pool,  and  ing  is  a  meadow. 
Certainly  Pillinge  in  Marston  consists  of  a  farm- 
house, cottages,  and  water,  and  at  Wootton  there 


are  more  houses  and  cottages  at  Pillinge  than  at 
Marston,  and  a  large,  never-failing  brook. 

M.A.Oxon. 

The  Fellings — or  Pellines— were  notables  of 
Lindfield  in  the  sixteenth  century.  See  'Sussex 
Arch.  Colls.,'  vols.  ix.  and  xix. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

CAKES  (8th  S.  xii.  8,  58).— A  query  addressed 
to  the  Editress  of  the  Fireside  Department  of  Farm, 
Field,  and  Fireside,  published  on  Fridays,  price 
one  penny,  would  elicit  all  the  information  required. 
My  mother— a  Burgundian — used  at  Easter  or 
Shrovetide  to  make,  besides  apple  fritters,  a  kind 
of  figured  pastry,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  small 
gridirons  or  gratings,  round  or  square.  I  saw  a 
similar  cake  at  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  at  Michaelmas, 
1870— there  known  as  "Jersey  wonders."  They 
suggest  the  rock  carvings  of  the  Maritime  Alpi, 
known  as  "  Meraviglie,"  and  probably  represent 
the  creatures  of  the  sun.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

If  HOUSEWIFE  will  communicate  with  me  I  cm 
tell  her  where  she  can  get  the  recipes  she  wants 
for  making  cakes  peculiar  to  certain  towns,  counties, 
&c.,  in  England,  if  not  in  Ireland. 

ALFD.  J.  KING. 

101,  Sandmere  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

PENINSULA  MEDAL  (8th  S.  xi.  489 ;  xii.  73).— 
In  the  Royal  Naval  Exhibition  of  1891,  held  in 
London,  was  exhibited  a  collection  of  medals  and 
crosses  (gold),  also  the  silver  war  medal,  represent- 
ing the  principal  actions  from  the  war  in  Egypt, 
1801,  to  the  concluding  battle  in  the  Peninsula, 
Toulouse,  1814.  There  was  at  least  one  with  the 
bars  for  Fort  Detroit,  Chateauguay,  and  Chrystler's 
Farm.  They  were  lent  by  Capt.  A.  E.  Whitaker, 
5th  (Northumberland)  Fusiliers,  who  no  doubt 
could  supply  the  information  your  correspondent 
requires.  KNOWLEU. 

H.  J.  H.  MARTIN  (8th  S.  xi.  467).— Can  this 
be  John  Martin,  the  pupil  of  the  famous  Charles 
Musso,  or  Muss,  the  enamel  painter  ?  Martin  was 
born  near  Hexham,  1789,  and  died  in  1854.  He 
painted  '  Z  idok  in  search  of  the  Waters  of 
Oblivion,'  *  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  stand 
still,'  '  Belshazzar'a  Feast,'  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,' 
and  of  Nineveh,  &c.  M.A.Oxon. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8tb  S.  xi. 
249).— 

All  the  pent-up  stream  of  life. 

Tennyson,  'Sleeping  Beauty.' 
E.  YARDLEY. 
(8th  8.  xi.  469.) 

"  That  man  has  done  well,"  &c. 

Perhaps  X.  Y.  Z.  alludes  to  the  passage  "  It  is  great, 
and  there  is  no  other  greatness.  To  make  some  nook  of 
God's  creation  a  little  fruitfuller,  better,"  which  is  ia 
Carlyle'a  '  Past  and  Present.'  W,  S. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  io. 
Shakespeare" t  London :  a  Study  of  London  in  the  Reign 

of  Queen,  Elizabeth.    By  T.  Fairman  Ordish,  F.S.A. 

( Dent  &  Co.) 

WHILE  welcome  as  an  aid  in  the  effort  to  realize  the  life 
of  Shakspeare  in  the  surroundings  amidst  which  it  is 
moat  natural  to  conceive  him,  Mr.  Ordish's  book  ia  in 
some  respects  a  disappointment.  In  his  interesting, 
useful,  and  important  work  on  the  '  Early  London 
Theatrea '  (for  a  review  of  which  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  vi. 
359)  Mr.  Ordish  promised  a  companion  volume,  which 
should  finish  the  tale  of  the  London  theatres,  describing 
their  situation,  history,  and  associations,  and  BO  con- 
stituting for  the  student  a  work  of  laating  value  for 
purpose  of  reference.  Jn  place  of  thia  we  have  a  volume 
the  contents  of  which,  like  those  of  most  works  concern- 
ing Sbakcpeare,  are  principally  made  up  of  speculation 
and  conjecture.  Tbat  Mr.  Ordish  is  wholly  responsible 
for  the  substitution  of  one  work  for  another  we  are  not 
dispoaed  to  state.  Hia  present  volume,  growing  out  of 
lecturea  delivered  before  the  Working  Men'a  College  or 
other  institutions,  ia  both  useful  and  acceptable.  In  it, 
moreover,  Mr.  Ordish  has  essayed  to  do  in  part  what  he 
promised.  Something  ia  aaid  concerning  the  Rose, 
Henalowe'a  theatre  at  Newington;  the  Globe,  Sbak- 
speare'a  Globe  and  that  by  which  it  waa  succeeded  ;  the 
Fortune,  in  Cripplfgate;  the  Swan  Theatre,  in  Paris 
Garden  ;  the  Blackfriars,  aud  so  forth.  It  is  inadequate, 
however,  for  our  purpose,  and  but  poorly  compensates 
us  for  the  absence,  if  it  is  to  be  final,  of  the  promised 
work.  In  the  compilation  of  the  present  volume  Stowe 
has,  of  coun  e,  been  largely  consulted.  A  chapter  of 
special  interest  has,  however,  been  furnished  by  a  close 
atudy  of  Gerarde'a  '  Herball.'  From  thia  we  learn  not 
only  what  kind  of  flowers  stocked  gardena— auch  as  that 
of  the  Biahop  of  Ely,  in  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  from  which 
Gloucester  craved  strawberries  (see  'Richard  III./ 
III.  iv.) — but  the  hedgerows  and  meadows  that  came 
almost  up  to  the  city  gates.  For  the  earliest  theatres 
were  themselves  in  the  fields,  and,  as  Mr.  Ordish  shows, 
hunting  was  daily  carried  on  in  Gray's  Inn  Fields  and 
"in  all  those  parts  towards  Islington  and  Heygate 
Highgate]."  Nay,  more.  "  The  bleat  of  flocks  and  the 
ringing  ot  sheep-bells  could  have  been  heard  from  the 
fields  outside  while  the  play  was  in  progress  in  these 
open-air  theatres,"  furnishing  a  background  such  as  we 
have  occasionally  known  at  pastoral  representations  at 
Cannizaro  or  elsewhere.  "  May  -  day  dances,  sbeep- 
bhearii'g  feasts,  harvest  home,  the  laden  waggon,  hunt- 
ing and  hawking,  woodland  sights  and  sounds— all  these 
things,  remote  to  the  modern  Londoner,  were  part  of 
the  lite  of  Shakespeare's  London."  A  series  of  illus- 
trations from  drawings  by  Mr.  II.  Crick  more  accompany 
the  volume,  the  most  serviceable  being  a  reproduction, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  of  Verscher's  *  View  of  London.' 
Other  views  are  of  Crosby  Hall,  Staple  Inn,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Gateway,  Grav's  Inn  Hall,  Old  Shoreditch  Church, 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and  the  well-known  interior  of 
the  Swan  Theatre,  all  of  them  spots  with  which  Shak- 
tpeare  must  needs  have  been  familiar.  The  whole 
contributes  a  pleasant  and  welcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  London  in  Tudor  times,  and  ia  a  work  of 
commendable  erudition. 

Gloucester  Parith  Register t :  Marriages.  Edited  by 
W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  Vol.  I.  (Issued 
to  Subscribers.) 

Tins  volume  contains  the  marriage  entries  which  occur 
in  the  registers  of  eight  Gloucester  parishes.    They  are 


given  in  an  abridged  form,  but  we  presume  supply  all 
the  genealogical  information  to  be  found  in  the  originals. 
We  are,  of  course,  glad  that  the  facts  contained  in  our 
old  parochial  documents  should  be  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  destruction  in  almost  any  form  whatever;  but  we 
muat,  nevertheless,  protest  most  strongly  against  the 
method  which  Mr.  Phillimore  has  chosen  to  adopt. 
What  his  plan  is  we  will  set  forth  in  his  own  word?,  by 
giving  a  portion  of  the  first  paragraph  of  his  preface. 

"Much  attention  of  late  years,"  he  says,  "lias  been 
given  to  parish  registers  ;  but  the  baptisms  and  burials 
are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  printing  them  to  any 
extent  in  their  entirety.  By  dealing  with  the  marriages 
only  it  becomes  feaaible  to  print  the  registers  of  a  large 
number  of  parishes.  This  cource  has  been  adopted  in 
the  present  volume,  which  contains  the  marriage  registers 
of  eight  Gloucestershire  parishes,  and  records  the  wed- 
dings of  about  11,000  persons.  The  genealogical  utility 
of  this  volume  will  be  considerable,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a 
pedigree  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  names  of  the 
wives." 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  beyond  hope  that  in 
time  all  our  old  parish  registers  may  be  printed  in 
their  entirety.  The  Parish  Register  Society  is  doing 
very  good  work,  and  there  are  scattered  about  the 
country  earnest  workers  who  are  transcribing,  and  in 
many  cases  publishing,  parish  registers  on  their  own 
account.  As  thia  is  so,  we  feel  that  a  great  mistake  has 
been  made  in  dealing  with  the  marriages  apart  from  the 
other  entries.  We  tail  to  see  how,  from  a  genealogical 
point  of  view,  they  are  more  important  than  the  bap- 
tisms. We  are  aware  that  it  ia  often  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  surnames  of  wives,  which,  when  the  mar- 
riage is  come  upon,  are  almost  always  given  ;  but  then  it 
constantly  happens  these  ladies  remain  mere  names  only 
until  their  baptisms  are  found.  We  know  a  most  care- 
fully compiled  pedigree  in  which  it  is  shown  how  a  lady 
and  gentleman  were  married  when  Charles  II.  was  king. 
Her  names  are  given,  but  there  is  no  note  of  her  parent- 
age, because,  though  many  registers  have  been  searched, 
her  baptism  has  not  yet  come  to  light. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  the  volume  doea  not  contain  an 
index.  This  is  a  great  defect,  which  we  trust  may  be 
remedied  by  one  to  the  whole  series,  if  it  ever  be 
completed. 

A  Collection  oj  the  Inscriptions  to  be  Found  on  the 
Various  Monuments,  <t-c.,  in  the  Parish  Church  and 
Churchyard  of  High  Haldtn. 

THK  Rev.  Wynford  B.  Grimaldi  has  collected  all  the 
inscriptions  still  decipherable  in  his  own  church  and 
churchyard,  and  baa  arranged  them  in  chronological 
order.  The  transcription  waa  made  in  1894.  Much 
here  and  elsewhere  has  been  lost;  but  if  other  vicar j 
would  do  the  same  for  their  parishes  much  matter  of 
interest  would  be  preserved.  The  earliest  inscription  is 
dated  1583.  None  of  these  has  great  literary  interest, 
but  the  collection  is  acceptable. 

THE  Genealogical  Magazine  for  July  contains  a  further 
instalment  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Earles'a  paper  upon  '  The  Evo- 
lution of  the  Mediaeval  Helmet ';  previous  issues  had 
dealt  with  the  subject  down  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Any  one  interested  in  armour  should  not  miss  this  paper! 
The  text  and  illustrations  are  both  of  a  kind  not  always 
to  be  met  with.  In  '  Nelson  and  his  Enchantress '  we 
are  given  the  arms  which  were  granted  to  Lady  Hamilton 
in  1806,  and  an  engraving  of  them  ia  shown.  They  are 
as  follows  :  Per  pale  or  and  argent,  three  lions  rampant 
gules,  on  a  chief  sable  a  cross  of  eight  points  of  the 
second.  'Circumstantial  Evidence  in  Genealogy,'  by 
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A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen,  is  a  scholarly  article,  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  antiquary.  He 
sets  forth  what  is  evidence  and  what  is  not,  a  point 
upon  which  the  public  mind  certainly  seems  to  need 
enlightenment. 

THE  July  number  of  the  Antiquary  is  especially  good. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Feasey  contributes  an  interesting  article  upon 
1  The  Instrument  of  the  Pax,'  and  traces  the  curious 
custom  of  kissing  the  bride  immediately  after  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  has  taken  place  to  the  use  of  the  pax. 
There  is  an  illustration  given  of  the  beautiful  pax  pre- 
served at  New  College,  Oxford.  Miss  Mabel  Peacock 
contributes  a  plan  which  shows  a  boundary  hole  between 
the  parishes  of  Saxby  (Lincolnshire)  and  Thorney  (Not- 
tinghamshire), in  which  the  beads  of  boys  were  placed 
when  the  perambulations  of  the  parishes  were  under- 
taken. The  date  of  the  plan  is  1831.  There  is  also  an 
instructive  paper  upon  '  The  Hermitage  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg.'  which  gives  a  good  account  of  some  of 
the  objects  of  value  in  this  little -known  and  badly 
arranged  museum.  We  say  little-known,  for  there  are 
comparatively  few  English  people  who  have  any  thorough 
acquaintance  with  it.  To  tbem  the  article  will  be  of 
great  use. 

THE  Reliquary  for  July  is  unusually  good.  There  is 
an  interesting  paper  upon  '  French  Bakers'  Tallies/  by 
Mr.  Lovett,  who  wrote  in  the  January  number  upon 
'  Hop  Tallies.'  We  wish  he  could  bring  to  light  other 
instances  of  this  method  of  account-keeping  still  remain- 
ing, if  any  others  do  yet  exist.  '  Notes  on  Northorpe 
Church'  gives  an  account  of  a  little-known  Norman 
church  in  Lindsey.  From  what  the  author  says,  it 
must  be  an  especially  noteworthy  edifice.  We  are  told 
that  the  clearstory  is  continued  round  the  east  wall,  a 
most  unusual  feature.  An  illustration  is  given  of  the 
southern  door,  "a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  curvi- 
linear wood-carving,  with  a  border  of  finely  wrought 
trailing  foliage."  The  writer  puts  the  date  as  most 
likely  to  be  between  1370  and  1400;  and  we  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  it  to  be  late  fourteenth  century  work. 
There  is  a  dog  pew  yet  remaining,  we  are  informed,  and 
we  wish  an  illustration  of  it  had  been  given. 

THE  latest  number  of  Folk-lore  commences  with  Mr. 
Gollancz's  rendering  of « The  History  of  Sindbad  and  the 
Seven  Wise  Masters,'  which  is  the  first  English  transla- 
tion from  the  Syriac  version.  Another  article  of  im- 
portance is  a  contribution  by  Miss  M.  H.  Kingsley  on 
'  The  Fetish  View  of  the  Human  Soul.'  Miss  Kingsley 
has  striven,  with  manifest  success,  to  gain  a  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  workings  of  Negro  and  Bantu 

thought.     She  herself  says,  "It  is no  easy  thing  to 

understand  Fetish :  probably  it  can  only  be  done  by  a 
white  whose  mind  is  not  a  highly  civilized  one,  and  who 
is  able  to  think  black."  Yet  she  has  accomplished  the 
feat.  By  some  means  she  has  been  able  to  desert  the 
point  of  view  of  the  educated  European,  and  to  attain 
the  outlook  of  the  savage,  the  young  child,  and  the  poet. 
It  has  become  easy  to  her  to  recognize  that,  "given  an 
animistic  view  of  nature  and  that  logical  form  of  the 
human  mind  possessed  by  the  African,  all  those  seemingly 
weird  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Fetish  are  but  necessary 
consequences." 

IN  V lnterm.edia.ire  for  10  June  and  the  following 
number  an  account  is  given  of  the  modern  cave-dwellers 
who  inhabit  natural  grottoes,  or  disused  quarries  iu 
Touraine  and  other  provinces  of  France.  The  ink  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  also  comes  under  notice, 
among  other  subjects,  and  the  cleanliness,  or  rather  the 
want  of  cleanliness  habitual  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
is  also  commented  on.  The  king  himself,  we  are  told,  to 


our  amazement,  only  took  a  single  bath  in  his  life  !— a 
fact,  if  fact  it  be,  which  shows  a  decided  degeneration  in 
manners;  for  Rabelais,  it  is  to  be  remembered, finds  it 
necessary  to  provide  the  Abbey  of  Theleme  with  means 
for  both  swimming  and  bathing, 

Melusine  for  May  and  June  contains  another  part  of 
M.  Tucbmann's  account  of  '  La  Fascination,'  in  which 
he  mentions  a  long  series  of  objects  of  divers  kinds, 
which,  being  red  iu  colour,  are  held  to  act  as  safeguards 
against  the  evil  eye.  The  ancient  medical  rite  of  pass- 
ing human  beings  or  animals  through  a  cleft  or  hole 
receives  attention  also,  while  further  information  it 
given  concerning  the  cult  of  St.  Eloi,  and  the  popular 
songs  of  Lower  Brittany. 

THE  fifth  number  of  the  Archccologia  de  Paris  fur- 
nishes valuable  information  to  the  general  ethnologist, 
and  more  especially  to  the  numismatist  and  the  student 
of  classical  art.  At  p.  135  a  note  on  the  Basque  Calendar 
explains  the  signification  given  to  the  names  of  the 
months. 

AMONG  the  queries  in  the  Giornale  di  Erudizione  for 
June  is  one  relative  to  the  family  name  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Leonardo  received  the  name  he  is  known  by 
because  he  was  born  in  Vinci  di  Valdarr.o.  But  had  ha 
another  surname  in  addition  '.'—that  is  the  question  A 
note  on  the  proposed  beatification  of  Christopher 
Columbus  is  also  of  interest  to  English  readers,  as,  in 
another  fashion,  is  an  article  in  the  Publisher's  Weekly, 
for  5  June,  on  '  A  Forger  of  Autographs.' 

MR.  J.  F.  MEEHAN  has  given  an  account  of  The 
Famous  Houses  in  Bath  and  their  Occupants.  The  list 
might  with  advantage  be  extended,  but  such  as  it  is  will 
be  of  utility. 

MESSRS.  PICKERIKG  &  CHATTO  have  issued  an  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  their  latest  acquisitions  in  the  shape 
of  old  books,  which  is  a  pleasant  and  will  prove  an 
attractive  novelty.  In  it  plates  by  Halken,  Leech, 
Caldicott,  and  other  draughtsmen,  quaint  title-pages, 
portraits,  and  illustrations  in  the  books  on  sale  are  repro- 
duced.   

MESSRS.  DAWBARN  &  WABD  promise  for  August  a 
'Shakespearean  Guide  to  Stratford-on-Avon,'  by  H.  S. 
and  C.  W.  Ward. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice*: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

W.  E.  BEASLEY  ("  Ginger  and  Raisin  Wine  ").— Your 
query  is  unsuitable  for  our  columns. 

it  OTIC*. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  role  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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DESCENDANTS  OP  JONES,  THE  EEGICIDE. 

To  what  family  (Jones  ?)  do  these  arms  belong  : 
A  chevron  between  in  chief  two  birds  (perhaps 
Cornish  choughs),  and  in  base  a  serpent  gliding  ? 
They  were  used  by  Deputy  Governor  William 
Jones,  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  (U.S.A.),  on  a 
letter  dated  August  27,  1675,  addressed  to  the 
Colonial  Council  of  State.  According  to  family 
record,  Governor  Jones  was  the  son  of  Col.  John 
Jones  the  regicide,  probably  by  his  first  wife, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Edwards  of  Stanstye, 
who  died  in  Dublin  in  1651.  Governor  Jones 
was  born,  it  is  supposed,  in  London  (though  one 
authority  says  in  Tregayan  parish,  Anglesea).  He 
died  in  New  Haven  October  17,  1760,  at.  eighty- 
two,  hence  born  1623-4.  He  came  to  America  in 
1660,  in  the  same  ship  with  the  regicides  Goffe 
and  Whalley,  whom  he  afterwards  befriended  at 
great  personal  risk  to  himself  ;  and  brought  over 
a  portrait  of  the  regicide  Jones  taken  in  London 
in  1660,  the  year  of  his  execution.  This  portrait 
was  preserved  in  the  American  family  until  1871, 
when  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire,  with 
all  the  family  document?,  relics,  &c.,  including  a 
manuscript  journal  kept  by  the  wife  of  the 
Governor  (daughter  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  first 
governor  of  the  colony). 

I  presume  the   seal  was    a  heirloom  and  not 


Mr.  Jones's  paternal  coat.     In  various  deeds  of 
land  he  thus  describes  himself  : — 

"  I,  William  Jones,  sometime  of  the  Parish  of  Martin's 
in  the  Field,  Westminster,  England,  Gentleman,  now  of 
New  England,  Planter,"  &c. 

Col.  John  Jones,  his  father,  used  as  a  seal  on 
the  death  warrant  of  King  Charles  a  coat  which 
appears  to  be  Sable,  three  nags'  heads  erased 
argent,  impaling  a  chevron  between  in  chief  two 
devices,  probably  Cornish  choughs,  but  the  charge, 
if  any,  in  base  cannot  be  made  out.  If  this  seal 
was  not  a  heirloom,  but  was  the  regicide's  own 
proper  coat,  the  coat  impaled  should  be  that  of  his 
wife  ;  but  the  Edwards  family  of  Stanstye  bore  a 
cross  flory  engrailed  inter  four  Cornish  choughs 
(Bye-Gones,  1884,  p.  27).  The  marriage  to 
Cromwell's  sister  (Roger  Whetstone's  widow) 
occurred  long  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and 
moreover  these  are  not  the  Cromwell  arms.  Could 
these  have  been  the  arms  of  a  third  wife? 

The  following  is  the  ancestry  of  the  regicide  as 
shown  by  the  pedigree  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Morrall,  of  Plas  Yolyn  :— 
Euan. 


John 


T 


Ellen  Rheeg  Wynne, 
of  Gwauneion. 


Thomas  JoneE^Ellin,  daughter  of  Robert  Wynne,  of 
Talytreuthyn,  by  wife  Lowry. 

Col.  John  Jonee=Margaret,  daughter  of 
Edward  Stansty. 

One  Wynne  family  bore  Sable,  three  nags'  heads 
erased  argent,  to  that  the  seal  of  the  regicide  may 
have  been  a  heirloom  from  that  family.  For 
facsimiles  of  the  seal  see  Walter's  *  History  of 
Independency,'  ed.  1661,  p.  102;  Cauldfields 
'  High  Court  of  Justice,'  article  John  Jones ; 
Fellowes's '  Historical  Sketches  of  Charles  I.,' p. 
157;  and  Nalson's  '  Trial  of  Charles  I.,'  ed.  1704, 
at  end  of  volume. 

A  chevron  between  three  birds  is  a  very  common 
device;  but  careful  search  by  myself  and  others  has 
failed  to  disclose  any  instance  where  the  charge  in 
base  is  replaced  by  a  serpent,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
seal  used  by  Deputy  Governor  William,  of  New 
Haven.  Col.  John  the  regicide  was  descended 
from  the  great  house  of  Nanney  through  Howell 
ab  Ynyrab  Meurig  Lord  of  Nannan,  ab  Madog  ab 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  Prince  of  Powyp,  and  he  was 
also  descended  from  EdenowenBenden  (Bye-Goncs, 
1883,  p.  337).  The  arms  of  Edenowen  Benden 
were  Gules,  three  snakes  enowed  in  atriangular  knot 
(Williams's  'Eminent  Welshmen').  I  believe 
Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn  bore  a  lion  rampant  ;  and  one 
branch  of  the  American  family,  descended  from 
William  of  New  Haven,  has  an  old  manuscript 
which  gives  the  arms  as  a  lion  rampant. 
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John  Jones,  LL.D.,  in  his  '  History  of  Wales  ' 
(1824),  see  p.  281,  says  that  the  regicide  Jones  was 
descended  (maternally  ?)  from  Ednyfed  Fychan,  of 
the  seventeenth  royal  tribe.  According  to  Burke, 
the  house  of  Jones  of  Maes-y-Gamedd  (the 
regicide  was  the  son  of  Thomas  of  Maes-y- 
Gamedd)  was  descended  from  Jevan  of  Maes-y- 
Gamedd,  son  of  Jevan  ap  Jevan,  constable  of 
Harlech  Castle  tempus  Henry  VI.,  and  from 
Osborne  Fitzgerald,  Lord  of  Ynsymaengwyn ;  arms 
those  of  Osborne  Fitzgerald,  viz.,  Ermine,  a  saltire, 
gu.  Burke  also  gives  for  Jones,  co.  Merioneth,  Or, 
a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  az. ;  crest  a  lion 
rampant  az.  holding  a  shield  or  within  a  carved 
bordure.  Of  course,  the  points  are,  as  to  the 
seal  of  William  of  New  Haven,  his  connexion  with 
the  family  of  Maes-y-Gamedd,  near  Llanbedu, 
co.  Merioneth,  and  whether  the  arms  used  by 
William  of  New  Haven  (a  chevron  between  two 
birds  in  chief  and  a  serpent  in  base)  are  the  same 
which  Col.  John  the  regicide  impaled  with  his 
own  (apparently)  on  the  death  warrant  of  King 
Charles ;  and  if  so,  what  family  did  or  do  they 
belong  to  ?  And  can  any  proof  in  England  be  found 
that  the  regicide  had  a  son  William  1 

The  tombstone  of  the  regicide  Jones  is  said 
to  be  still  standing  in  the  churchyard  at 
Llanenddwyn,  near  Barmoutb,  a  few  miles  from 
where  he  was  born.  Can  any  one  tell  me  whether 
the  parish  records  show  the  birth  of  a  son  William? 
—though  Col.  John  went  to  London  at  so  early  an 
age  that  his  children  were  probably  born  there. 

The  William  Jones,  son  of  David  and  Jane, 
whose  baptism  March  20,  1624,  will  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  parish  of  Martin's-in-the-Field, 
London,  I  do  not  think  was  William  of  New 
Haven,  as  the  evidence  here  is  too  strong  of  his 
descent  from  Col.  John.  As  the  Cromwell  family 
attended  this  church  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Col.  John,  William's  father,  married  Crom- 
well's sister  (Roger  Whetstone's  widow)  for  second 
wife,  his  connexion  with  that  parish  is  sufficiently 
explained. 

I  have  evidence  to  show  kinship  of  the  regicide 
with  Lewis  Jones,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  his  four 
sons,  Henry  Jones,  Scoutmaster  General,  &c., 
Col.  Michael  Jones,  Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and 
Bishop  Ambrose  Jones,  all  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  noticed  at  length  in  the 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.7  Possibly 
this  may  give  a  clue  as  to  the  questions  raised. 
The  Irish  house  of  Jonep,  of  Mullinabro,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  claims  descent  from  the  regicide, 
and  quite  likely  some  of  the  family  papers  of 
that  house  would  solve  these  questions. 

In  1651,  while  Col.  John  was  serving  in  Ireland 
as  Parliamentary  Commissioner,  the  following 
entry  was  made  at  Dublin  (see  Burke)  :— 

"Jones  (Fund.  ent.  Ulster's  Office,  1651).— Quarterly, 
1,  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gu;  2,  Per  pale  or  and  sa.,  three 


flours  de  lis  countercharged ;  3,  Sa.,  three  nags'  heads 
erased  ar. ;  4,  Vert,  a  stag  trippant  ar.  attired  or." 

Could  this  have  been  made  for  the  regicide,  or 
for  the  family  of  Bishop  Lewis  Jones  of  Killaloe  ? 
Another  account  makes  Margaret  Edwards  of  a 
family  seated  near  Chirk  Castle  (now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Middleton  family,  Denbighshire), 
and  probably  of  kin  with  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  whose  service  the 
regicide  was  attached  in  early  youth.  This  family 
(Edwards)  bore,  Per  bend  sinister  ermine  and 
ermines,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  or. 

Neither  of  the  Edwards  arms  resembles  that 
which  the  regicide  impales,  which  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  that  used  by  William  of  New  Haven.  Noble 
('  House  of  Cromwell ')  falls  into  an  error  in  regard 
to  Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  regicide  Col.  John  ('Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog.'  and  also  'Life,'  &c.,  by  William  Stevens). 
Noble  (see  vol.  i.  p.  402),  after  erroneously  stating 
that  Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland  was  a  descen- 
dant of  Col.  Philip  Jones  (founder  of  the  house  of 
Jones  of  Fenmon  Castle),  states  further  that  Rev. 
Wm.  Jones  of  Nayland  had  a  seal  transmitted  from 
his  ancestor, Col.  Jones,  of  the  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  that  it  was  of  triangular  shape,  with 
impressions  on  all  sides — upon  two  the  arms,  on 
the  third  a  private  mark.  The  arms  on  one  side 
are  thus  described  : — 

"  The  bearing  ia  a  chevron  inter  three  birds,  the  crest 
a  bird  displayed." 

Noble  thinks  the  father  of  the  Rev.  William  was 
a  grandson  of  the  original  owner  of  the  seal.  Noble 
then  adds  : — 

"  The  father  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jones  was,  I  apprehend, 
a  native  Welshman,  but  being  left  an  orphan  when 
young,  was  sent  to  Hereford  school,  and  spent  big 
advanced  age  in  England  ;  as  a  strict  loyalist  lie  never 
chose  to  mention  anything  about  the  seal  of  his  ancestor, 
especially  as  he  died  when  his  son  was  a  minor.  Mr. 
Jones  received  the  relation  from  his  mothsr  and  most 
obligingly  communicated  it  to  me,  accompanying  it  with 
the  impression  from  the  seal." 

Evidently  the  Rev.  William  of  Nayland  thought 
himself  descended  from  Col.  Philip  Jones  until 
after  the  publication  of  Noble's  '  Memoirs.'  The 
fact  that  he  afterwards  "regularly  kept  January 
30th  as  a  day  of  humiliation  for  the  sins  of  his 
ancestor,  Col.  John  "  ('  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'),  shows 
that  he  discovered  the  mistake.  The  families  of 
Col.  Philip  and  Col.  John  are  quite  distinct,  and 
the  arms  granted  to  Col.  Philip  and  still  used  by 
his  descendants  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
this  seal.  Evidently  the  father  of  the  Rev.  William 
was  ashamed  of  his  ancestor  the  regicide,  and  the 
mistake  made  by  the  Rev.  William  between  the  two 
Parliamentary  colonels,  Philip  and  John  Jones,  was 
not  very  surprising. 

The  matter,  though  of  general  interest,  has  a 
particular  bearing  on  the  questions  in  hand.  Rev. 
William  of  Nayland  is  said  to  have  been 
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descendant  of  Col.  John  through  a  son  Morgan 
brother  of  William  of  New  Haven.  I  presume  both 
of  these  brothers  had  similar  triangular  seals  given 
them  as  heirlooms  by  their  father,  and  that  the 
device  on  each  was  the  same,  viz.,  on  one  side  a 
chevron  between  in  chief  two  birds  and  in  base  a 
serpent,  aa  used  by  William  in  New  Haven,  and 
that  the  impression  sent  to  Noble  by  Rev.  William 
of  Nay  land  was  not  very  good,  and  the  charge  in 
base  was  mistaken  by  Noble  for  a  bird  like  the 
charges  in  chief.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  then 
the  charge  on  the  other  side  of  the  seal  (not 
referred  to  by  Noble)  was  probably  Sa.,  three  nags 
heads  erased  argent,  in  which  case  the  two  coats 
would  be  the  same  two  coats  which  appear  on  the 
seal  accompanying  the  regicide's  signature  to  the 
king's  death- warrant.  Of  course  this  is  a  mere 
surmise,  but  I  make  it  as  it  tends  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  Savage  ('  Gen.  Diet,  of  N.E. 
Settlers ')  seems  to  doubt  the  connexion  between 
William  of  New  Haven  and  Col.  John  the  regicide  ; 
but  Savage  had  very  little  evidence  before  him 
except  an  erroneous  article  which  led  him  to  want 
stronger  evidence  which  was  not  then  at  his 
command.  Much  will  be  found  about  the  regicide 
in  the  first  series  of  Bye-Gones,  yols.  i.  and  ii. 
These  works  I  cannot  find  in  this  country.  If 
any  having  access  to  them  find  they  clear  up  any 
of  these  matters  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

See  also  «  N.  &  Q.,'  4«  S.  ix.  426,  490  ;  x.  138, 
317,  382  ;  6th  S.  iii.  518.  In  Bye-Gones  refer  to 
first  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  69,  74,  77,  83,  100,  109, 
112,  134,  161,  203,  211,  236,  250,  and  vol.  ii.  p. 
183,  all  of  which  I  have  not  seen.  The  references 
in  Bye-Gones,  first  series,  vol.  vl  p.  337,  and  vol. 
vii.  p.  27,  I  have  seen.  A  query  similar  to  this  and 
a  reply  to  same  will  be  found  in  Bye-Gones  for 
January,  1895  ;  but  the  reply  leaves  most  of  the 
questions  unanswered.  EDWIN  A.  HILL. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


ANCIENT  ZODIACS. 

Considering  the  important  part  which  appertains 
to  the  zodiac  in  ancient  art,  literature,  science, 
astronomy,  astrology,  mythology,  and  religion,  it 
is  surprising  that  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  a 
catalogue  of  the  many  remarkable  extant  examples, 
and  of  those  recorded  as  having  formerly  existed. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  number  enumerated  is  to  be 
found  in  a  valuable  article  in  the  Archceologia,  xliv., 
where  thirty-five  ancient  zodiacs  are  described, 
and  in  the  new  *  Dictionary  of  Architecture.' 

In  the  following  list  none  of  these  thirty-five  is 
mentioned,  so  that  it  forms  a  further  contribution 
to  the  catalogue  of  ancient  extant  zodiacs. 

1.  Gem,    signa  round   Apollo.  —  Moutfaucon,    'Ant. 
Exp.,'  I.  i.  119. 

2.  Gem,  signs  round  Zeus  (Pould  Coll.).— King, '  Ant. 
Getnp,'243. 

3.  Gem,  signs  round  Zeus,— King,  243. 


4.  Gem,  signs  round  Zeus.— King,  243. 

5.  Sculpture  of  Syrian  Cybele,  on  stole.— Montfaucon, 
I.  i.  18. 

6.  Coin,  round  temple  of  Ephesu".— Montfaucon,  I.  87. 

7.  Coin  of  Alexandria. — Head, '  Hist  Num.' 

8.  Coin  of  Amastris,  Papblagonia,  c.  B.C.  b22. — Head. 

9.  Baarelief,  on  stole  of  Cybele,  Louvre  — Montfaucon, 
1.3. 

10.  Oval  sculpture,  round  Phoebus.— Montfaucon,  1. 64. 

11.  Mitbraic  statue,  between  serpent  folds  round  him. 
— Montfaucon,  I.  64. 

12.  Round  sculpture,  signs  round  Jupiter,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Cupid. — Montfaucon,  Supp.,  I.  a.  17. 

13.  Statue  of  Serapis,  in  folds  of  serpent, — Montfaucon, 
Supp.,  pi.  42. 

14.  Statue  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  on  shields  on  the 
pedestal.— Montfaucon,  I.  i.  49. 

15.  Marble  almanach  from    Pompei. — '  Pompei/    by 
L.  E.  K.,  ii.  287. 

16.  Marble  wheel  from  near  Baiae.— Holcroft, '  Travels,' 
137. 

17.  Mithraic  altar  at  Aries.— Blessington,  'Idler  in 
France,'  i.  35. 

18.  Pompeian  painting,  globe  bearing  signs.— Archao- 
logia,  xxxvi.  198. 

19.  Roman  gem,  zodiac  and  three  deities.— In  B.  M. 

20.  Cameo,  round  Jupiter.— King,  243. 

21.  Roman  medal,  round  Jupiter. — Montfaucon,  1. 10. 

22.  Roman  medal,  round  Jupiter. — Montfaucon,  I., 
App.  2. 

23.  Roman  gem,  round  Jupiter.— King,  viii. 

24.  Roman  medal,  round  Jupiter.— Montfaucon,  I.  i. 
36. 

25.  Roman  medallion,  round  a  senator  consul  and  his 
wife. — Montfaucon,  I.  pi.  3. 

26.  Roman  medallion,  round  Jupiter,  Louvre.— Mont- 
faucon, Supp.  i.  1. 

27.  Roman  priestly  cincture  with  Pluto,  &c.,  on  shields 
suspended  from  it,  sculpture. — Montfaucon,  I.  41. 

28.  Roman  patera,  round  it. — Montfaucon,  II.  13. 

29.  On  tomb  of  J.  Bassus,  Prefect  of  Rome,  S.  Peter's, 
A.D.  359.— King,  243. 

30.  Sacrificial  bason.— Montfaucon,  1. 143. 

31.  Gnostic  gem,  round  Mars.— Montfaucon,  I.  170. 

32.  Gnostic  gem,  round  shields  bearing  the  symbols.— 
Montfaucon,  1. 170. 

33.  Gnostic  gem,  with  sun  and  moon. — Montfaucon, 
1. 170. 

34.  Christian  bracelet.— Smith,  '  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.,'  ii. 
2060. 

35.  Sculptured  dypticb,  above  apotheosis  of  Romulus, 
econd  emp. — Montfaucon,  V.  i. 

36.  Bas-reliefs,  Chapel  of  Sacrament,  S.  Francis,  Rimiri. 
— Archceologia,  liii.  198. 

37.  In  wheel  window,  Laon  Cathedral.  —  Jennings, 
Rosecrucians,'  i.  211. 

38.  Wheel  window,   Saracen  fountain,  Jerusalem.- 
ennings,  ii.  67. 

39.  Gem,  round  Phoebus,  Cinquecento  work.  —  King, 
0. 

40.  Renaissance  gem,  round  Jupiter,  Mar?,  Mercury. 
—King. 

41.  On  tau-shaped   head    of   ivory  staff.     Northern 
3urope,  twelfth  century. — In  S.  K.  M. 

42.  Almanach,  1386.—'  N.  &  Q.,'  5t««  S.  vi.  443,  523. 

43.  •  Citta  di   Vita,'  MS.  poem  by  Palmier),  1437.— 
jaurentian  Library,  Florence. 

44.  On    twelve    medallions,  in    Delia    Robbia  ware, 
Florentine,  1465.— In  8.  K.  M. 

45.  Gilt  bronze  clock,  Augsburg,  sixteenth  century,— 
n  S.  K.  M. 

46.  On  vase  by  Cellini.— Morgan,  •  Italy/  i.  170. 
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47.  Plan  of  zodiac  by  Columbus  in  Seville  Cathedral 
Library.— Herbert,  '  Impressions  of  Spain  in  1866.' 

48.  German  block  book,  Leipzig,  1490,  round  a  nude 
man. — In  B.  M. 

49.  Round  prior's  doorway,  Ely  Cathedral.— Builder, 
18  Oct.,  1890,  p.  310. 

50.  Mosaics  in  Chigi  Chapel,  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo, 
Rome,  by  Raphael,  1516. 

51.  Bohemian  clock,  1525.— Society  of  Antiquaries. 

With  the  thirty-five  mentioned  in  Archceologia, 
xliv.,  these  fifty-one  will  bring  up  the  number  of 
ancient  extant  zodiacs  enumerated  to  eighty-six. 
A.  B.  G. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS. — In  Cun- 
ningham's edition  of  Horace  Walpole's  '  Letters ' 
(vol.  ix.  p.  373),  a  letter  addressed  to  Lady  Ossory 
and  dated  "  Childernmas  Day "  appears  to  be 
altogether  wrongly  placed.  It  is  inserted  by  Ver- 
non  Smith  and  Cunningham  in  the  midst  of  the 
letters  of  May,  1792.  Childernmas  Day  being 
28  Dec.,  the  date  is  obviously  wrong  as  regards  the 
month.  As  regards  the  year,  ib  certainly  cannot 
belong  to  1792,  because,  in  the  first  place,  Walpole 
speaks  of  Lady  Charlotte  Edwin  as  still  living, 
which  she  was  not  in  1792,  she  having  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  'Annual  Register,'  on  27  Dec.,  1776 
(according  to  Collins's  *  Peerage,'  5  Feb.,  1777). 

In  the  second  place,  Horace  Walpole  refers  to 
"the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions."  The 
year  1778,  to  which  date  the  letter  most  probably 
ought  to  be  assigned,  was  one  of  great  scarcity  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  as  will  be  Been 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  *  Annual 
Register '  for  that  year  :  — 

"  The  dearth  which  has  so  long  afflicted  different  parts 
of  Europe,  has  this  year  been  grievously  felt  in  several 
countries.  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Sweden,  have  pre- 
sented scenes  of  the  greatest  calamity,  and  multitudes 
have  perished  in  that  miserable  extremity,  of  wanting 
the  plainest  and  most  common  necessaries  of  life.  France, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  has  been  a  considerable  sharer 
in  this  misfortune ;  and  the  distresses  of  the  people  have 
occasioned  riots  and  disturbances  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Nor  has  the  taking  off  of  the  bounty  or  exporta- 
tion in  England,  with  all  the  other  measures  that  have 
been  adopted  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  been  sufficient 
to  rememdy  the  evils,  proceeding  from  inclement  skies, 
and  unusual  seasons." 

In  the  third  place,  Walpole  alludes  to  the  "  dis- 
grace of  the  Orloffs  "  as  a  recent  event,  whereas  in 
1792  this  would  be  ancient  history. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  evident  that 
1792  cannot  be  the  date  of  the  letter.  On  the  whole, 
it  seem  most  probable  that  the  letter  was  written  in 
1773 ;  this  year,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  was  re- 
markable for  scarcity,  being  subsequent  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Orloffs  and  previous  to  the  death  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Edwin,  the  two  limits  indicated  in 
the  letter.  HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

THE  AFRO-AMERICAN  PRESS.— It  is  a  curious 
and  much  to  be  lamented  fact  that  none  of  the 


newspapers  published  by  negroes  in  the  United 
States  between  the  years  1820  and  1869  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum.  I  append  a  list  of 
such  newspapers,  taken  from  J.  G.  Penn's  *  Afro- 
American  Press,'  Springfield,  1891,  8vo.,  in  the 
hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  supply  the 
deficiency : — 

The  Alienated  American.     Cleveland,  Ohio,  1852,  &c. 

The  Anglo- African.  New  York,  1859.  &c.— This  paper 
changed  its  title  to  The  Weekly  Anglo- African  and  then 
to  The  Pine,  and  Palm,  afterwards  reverting  to  The 
Anglo- African. 

The  Christian  Recorder.     Philadelphia,  1856,  &c. 

The  Clarion.    Troy,  184-  (?) 

The  Colored  American.    Baltimore  (?),  1865,  &c. 

The  Colored  Citizen.    Cincinnati,  1860  (?),  &c. 

The  Colored  Man's  Journal.     New  York,  1851-6-  (?) 

The  Colored  Tennesseean.     Tenn.,  1865. 

The  Elevator.    Albany,  N.Y.,  1842,  &c. 

The  Elevator.    San  Francisco,  1865,  &c. 

Freedom's  Journal.  New  York,  1827-8. —  Title 
changed  to  Rights  of  All,  1828-30. 

The  Genius  of  Freedom.    1-54-  (?) 

The  Herald  of  Freedom.    Ohio  (1),  1855. 

The  Impartial  Citizen.    Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1848,  &c. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Times.    San  Francisco,  1855-62. 

The  Mystery.    1843-7. 

The  National  Watchman.    Troy,  1842. 

The  North  Star.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1847-50.— Title 
changed  to  Frederick, Douglas's  Paper,  1 850-6- (?) 

The  Pacific  Appeal.     San  Francisco,  1862. 

The  People's  Press.    1843. 

The  Ram's  Horn.    New  York,  1847-8. 

The  True  Communicator.    Baltimore,  1865. 

The  Weekly  Advocate.  New  York,  1837. -Title 
changed  to  The  Colored  American,  1837-42. 

ROBERT  ALEC.  PEDDIE. 
9,  Weltje  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

"  BOVRIL."— This  barbarous  word,  which  is  now 
in  general  use,  is  apparently  compounded  of  bos  and 
vril,  the  latter  being  a  word  coined  by  Lord  Lytton 
in  his  'Coming  Race.'  It  maybe  noted  that 
Bouvreuil  is  the  name  of  a  character  played  by  the 
comedian  L'H^ritier  in  a  farce  called  '  Le  Lait 
d'Anesse,'  by  MM.  J.Gabriel  and  Dupeuty,  produced 
at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre  at  Paris  on  26  April, 
1846,  the  character  of  Ovide,  the  principal  personage, 
having  been  filled  by  Levassor,  and  the  principal 
female  character,  Baptistine,  by  Madame  Duverger. 

JOHN  HEBB. 
Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

TOMB  OF  CAPT.  WILLIAM  LESLIE.  — I  do  not 
believe  that  the  enclosed  inscription  has  ever 
appeared  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  In  the  burying  ground  at 
Pluckamin,  in  Somerset  county,  State  of  New 
Jersey,  is  buried  Capt.  William  Leslie,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Leven.  The  grave  is  nine  feet  long  from 
headstone  to  footstone,  which  is  in  accord  with 
local  tradition  that  he  was  several  inches  over  six 
feet  in  height.  Tradition  also  has  it  that  he  died 
near  the  tarn  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lesser 
mountains,  while  on  the  march  with  Washing- 
ton's army,  Leslie  having  been  captured  at  the 
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battle  of  Princeton.  Washington  Irving  writes1 
"  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by  his  captured 
companions."  He  was  no  doubt  buried  by  those 
companion?,  as  the  army  remained  in  Pluckamin 
pome  time.  Benjamin  Rush  was  with  the  army 
at  that  time,  but  there  is  no  date  to  tell  when  the 
stone  was  erected.  Further  than  this  there  is  no 
record  of  Capt.  Leslie  except  that  which  the 
gravestone  states. 

In  Memory  of  the 

Honbl«  Capt-  Will-  Leslie 

of  the  17tb  British  Regiment 

Son  of  the  Earl  of  Leven 

in  Scotland 

He  fell  Jan"  3d  1777  aged 
26  yeara  at  the  battle  of 

Princeton 
His  friend  Benj"  Rush,  M.D.  of 

Philadelphia 

hath  caused  this  atone 

to  be  erected  as  a  mark 

of  his  esteem  for  his  wotth 

and  of  his  respect 

for  his  noble  family. 

WM.  GUSHING  BAMBURGH. 

A  PORT  ROYAL  INSCRIPTION.— In  chapter  vi.  of 
'  Tom  Cringle's  Log '  the  vivacious  author  says : — 

"  We  pulled  for  Green  Bay,  under  the  guns  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles — a  heavy  battery  of  twelve  cannon, 
where  there  is  a  tombstone  with  an  inscription,  setting 
forth  that  the  party  over  whom  it  was  erected  had  been 
actually  swallowed  up  in  the  great  earthquake  that 
destroyed  the  opposite  town,  hut  subsequently  disgorged 
again  ;  being,  perchance,  an  unseemly  morsel." 

Surely  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  words 
of  this  curious  inscription.         JAMES  HOOPBR. 
Norwich. 

"BOYCOTT."— A  Petersburg  newspaper,  the 
Peterburgskaya  Oaztta  of  24  June  (6  July),  in 
referring  to  the  captain's  recent  death,  remarks 
that  not  only  have  words  devived  from  his  name 
been  adopted  into  French  (boycotter),  Dutch 
(boycotten),  German  (boikottireri),  and  other 
European  languages,  to  express  a  systematic  "  cold 
shouldering,"  but  that  the  term  has  even  made  its 
way  into  Russian  in  the  shape  of  boycottirovat  (to 
boycott),  boycottirovanie  (boycotting,  substantive). 

H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

ORKNEY.— We  are  all  caught  tripping  some- 
times, and  that  excellent  work  of  reference  the 
'  Globe  Encyclopaedia  '  informs  its  readers,  under 

"Hebrides,"  that    "the     Norwegians called 

them  the  Sudreyjar  or  S.  Isles,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Orkney  jar  or  N.  Isles."  Eyjar  is 
undoubtedly  a  Norse  word  for  islands  (plural  of 
«y),  but,  as  Cleasby  remarks  in  his  '  Icelandic- 
English  Dictionary,  the  word  Orkney  is  certainly 
of  Gaelic  origin,  for  it  occurs  (as  Orcades)  in  Latin 
writers  before  the  Scandinavian  occupation  ol 
those  islands.  Dr.  Egli,  in  his  '  Etymologisch- 


^eographisches  Lexicon/  says  that  it  is  com- 
pounded "  aus  orltn,  dera  namen  einer  nordischen 
delphinart  (wahrscheinlich  Linnets  delphinus  orca) 
und  ey  =  insel."  The  word  orca  is,  of  course,  the 
Latinized  form  of  the  Gaelic  ore,  which  means  a 
species  of  whale  and  also  a  salmon.  Under 
Orkney  the  '  Globe  Encyclopaedia3  explains  the 
word  to  signify  seal-islands.  But  it  could  never 
aave  included  the  sense  of  north,  as  Sudreyjar  does 
of  south  islands,  which,  Latinized  in  mediaeval  times 
nto  Sodorenses,  and  ecclesicatically  abbreviated 
into  Sodor,  became  and  remains  the  first  part  of  the 
title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

SIGN  OF  THE  "GREAT  JAMES."— The  second 
issue  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh's  '  Judicious  and  Select 
Essayes '  bears  this  imprint :  ' '  London,  Printed  for 
A.  M.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Robert  Boulter  at  the 
Turks  head  in  Bishops-gate  Street,  near  the 
Great  James,  1667."  The  sign  of  the  "Great 
James  "  receives  no  notice  in  Larwood's  '  History 
of  Signboards'  nor  in  Hugo's  'Itinerary  of  the 
Ward  of  Bishopsgate.'  It  was  probably  intended 
for  James  I.,  and  the  circumstance  that  Sir  P. 
Pindar  (died  1650),  a  favourite  of  that  king  as 
well  as  of  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  denizen 
of  the  same  ward  appears  to  favour  this  view. 

T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.A. 

Salterton,  Devon. 

ROYAL  DOLE  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  TRIPLETS. — 
Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  King  George  III.,  sent 
a  present  of  three  sovereigns  to  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  porter  who  had  three 
daughters  at  a  birth,  and  also  to  the  wife  of  a 
carpenter  who  had  three  boys.  These  gifts  were 
followed  by  applications  on  similar  occasions,  until 
it  became  a  royal  custom  so  to  assist  parents 
with  limited  means  to  meet  natural  extra  expenses 
attendant  on  the  birth  of  three  children  at  the 
same  time.  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

ST.  PATRICK.— In  the  list  of  historic  myths  the 
latest  insertion  is  that  of  St.  Patrick.  See  the 
review  of  Plummer's  '  Beda  '  in  the  English  His- 
torical Review  for  April.  He  is  to  join  St. 
Amphibalus.  I  have  not  the  Review  by  me  to 
examine  the  reasons.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  he  has  been  left  alone  so  long. 
In  Ingram's  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,'  A.D.  430, 
there  is  this  note  :  "  Palladius  and  Patricius  have 
been  sometimes  confounded  together,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  to  each  his  respective  share  of 
merit  in  the  conversion  of  the  Scots."  So  also  the 
long  note  in  Hussey's  'Baeda,'  bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  26, 
Oxon,  1846,  has  :  "  Patricius  de  quo  nihil  habet 

Beda  nisi  nomen  ejus  in  martyrologio fertur  ad 

Hiberniam  venisse  paulo  post  Palladium."    More 
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recently,  in  the  '  Councils  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,' Haddan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.,  1878, 
p.  291,  note  a,  there  occurs  this  notice:  "The 
annotations  of  Tirechan  on  the  life  of  S.  Patrick 
('  Book  of  Armagh,'  fol.  16  aa),  state  that  Palla- 
dius  was  also  called  Patrick."  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"WHICH  KNEW  NOT  JOSEPH."—  In  a  review  of 
*A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant,'  by 
Albert  Bariere  and  Charles  G.  Leland,  the  Spectator 
of  17  July  committed  itself  as  follows  :  — 

"  '  Bengy,  a  waistcoat,  is  from  the  gypay  banari:  And 
immediately  below  we  find  'Benjamin  or  benjie—  a 
waistcoat  or  coat,  formerly  a  Joseph.  Possibly  an 
allusion  to  Joseph's  garment,  &c.'  Have  the  authors 
never  read  of  Benjamin's  coat  of  many  colours  ?  " 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

COPE  AND  MITRE.—  I  see  it  stated  in  the  papers 
that  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  declined  the  offer 
of  a  cope  made  to  his  lordship  by  some  members 
of  the  diocese.  It  is  further  noted  that  some  of 
the  clergy  object  to  the  use  of  the  cope  as  a 
"  sacerdotal  "  vestment.  It  is  certainly  not  such. 
I  have  often  seen  laymen  wear  copes,  and  have,  as 
a  layman,  worn  a  cope  frequently  myself.  No 
special  form  of  blessing  is  provided  for  the  cope, 
which  is  never  used  in  the  celebration  of  mass. 
Even  a  woman  may  appear  in  a  cope  ;  at  least  I 
have  seen  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  adorned 
with  such  on  her  solemn  feast  days.  Another 
common  error  is  to  suppose  that  the  mitre  is  a 
purely  episcopal  ornament.  Abbots,  in  certain 
cases,  wear  mitres,  and  in  certain  places  canons 
have  leave  from  Borne  to  do  likewise  on  solemn 
days.  No  representations  of  Popes,  bishops,  or 
abbots  with  mitres  occur  until  the  eleventh 

^S^I7'.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

CAPE  GOOSEBERRY.—  Yule's  '  Hobson-  Jobson  ' 
s.v.  "Tiparry/'says:  — 


T     i          a  '       fruifc  of  P^alis  peruviana, 

L.,  N.  0.  Solanaceae.  It  is  also  known  in  India  as  '  Cape 
gooseberry,'  and  sometimes  as  'Brazil  cherry.'  It  gets 
its  generic  name  from  the  fact  that  the  inflated  calyx 
encloses  the  fruit  as  in  a  bag  or  bladder  (dtvffa).  It  has 
?am  "  Uy  a°id  gooseberry  flav°ur,  and  makes  excellent 

The  misapplication  of  the  name  "  Brazil  cherry  " 
to  the  tiparl  is  current  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  in 
India,  and  possibly  in  other  countries  where  it 
has  become  naturalized.  The  Brazil  cherry 
(tiugenm  brasiliensis,  Lam.)  is  not  unlike  a  cherry 
and  has  a  large  seed  :  so  that  how  the  two  fruits 
became  confused  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  But 
with  regard  to  the  name  "Cape  gooseberry," 
whence  does  the  fruit  derive  this  appellation? 
The  New  English  Dictionary'  enters  "  Cape- 
gooseberry"  (Physalis  pubescens)  under  "Cape" 
(sell,  of  Good  Hope),  aud  under  date  1880  quotes 

IT  "Th1  PC°-  'n  S°Uuth  Africa  '  <third  ^0"). 
The  Cape  Gooseberry  is  a  species  of  winter  , 


cherry."  '  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia '  also,  in  its 
article  on  Cape  Colony,  mentions  "  the  indigenous 
'Caps  gooseberry.'"  The  'Century  Dictionary' 
(which,  like  the  '  New  English  Dictionary/  fails  to 
mention  "Brazil  cherry  ")  rightly  states  that  the 
"Cape  gooseberry"  is  "a  native  of  tropical 
America"  (as  its  specific  appellation  Peruviana 
indicates).  Then  why  "  Cape  gooseberry  "  ?  Should 
it  not  rather  be  cape  (with  a  small  c),  indicating 
the  peculiarity  described  by  Yule,  whence  the 
generic  name  Physalis  ?  DONALD  FERGUSON. 
5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon. 

OLD  ROFF  OP   HAMPTON.     (See  '  Fauntleroy, 
8th  S.  x.  173.)— The  following  is  the  obituary  of 
Old  Ruff,  of  Hampton-on-Thames,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Surrey  Comet  of  Saturday,  30  March,  1895, 
p.  5,  cl.  2  :— 

«  The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Ruff,  parish  beadle,  took 
place  on  Friday  in  last  week.  The  deceased  in  his  time 
had  played  many  parts,  and  with  satisfaction  to 
parishioners  and  officials  alike.  He  knew  all  the  details 
of  Mrs.  Garrick's  household,  and  had  had  many  a  con- 
versation with  her.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  had  a  great 
ragard  for  him.  Banker  Fauntleroy  often  had  him  out 
on  fishing  expeditions,  and  at  one  time  he  held  tbe 
position  of '  Royal  Salmon  Fisher  to  the  King.'  He  was 
appointed  beadle  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  inter- 
ment took  place  in  the  family  grave  in  the  parish  church- 
yard, amid  every  token  of  respect,  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  the  Rev.  R.  Digby  Ram,  vicar,  officiated.  Deceased, 
who  was  in  his  ninety-sixth  year,  leaves  twenty-three 
grandchildren  and  thirty -three  great-grandchildren. 
His  eldest  surviving  son  is  sixty- seven." 

To  the  above  particulars  I  may  add  that  old  Ruff 
upon  one  occasion  related  (o  me  how  he,  as  a  boy, 
had  accompanied  his  parents  and  a  party  of  villagers 
on  a  holiday  jaunt  in  a  cart  to  see  old  Jerry  Aber- 
shaw  hanged  in  chains  at  the  corner  of  Wimbledon 
Common  near  the  Bald  Faced  Stag.  Old  Jerry 
Abershaw  was  destined,  it  will  be  remembered,  to 
serve,  some  three  years  late*,  as  finger-post  to 
Jacob  Faithful  and  Young  Tom.  See  end  of 
chap.  xix.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

'TaE  SPORTSMAN  IN  IRELAND.' — In  editing 
this  entertaining  book  lately  for  Mr.  E.  Arnold's 
"  Sportsman's  Library,"  I  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fane,  of  Moyles  Court,  Ringwood,  that  the 
pseudonymous  author,  "  A  Cosmopolite,"  was  Ser- 
jeant Allen  of  the  Irish  Bar.  Capt.  E.  Mynde 
Allen  writes  to  me  that  the  book  was  written  by 
bis  father,  Robert  Allen,  Esq.,  Serjeant-at-Law  of 
the  English  Bar.  I  may  add  that  the  confusion 
which  arose  between  "  A  Cosmopolite  "  and  "  Cos- 
mopolitan "  (John  Dix  or  Ross)  was  first  pointed 
out  and  cleared  up  in  tbe  Athenceum  (5  Dec.,  1857, 
and  23  Jan.,  1858),  and  afterwards  in  *  N.  &  Q.' 
;4th  S.  ix.  294,  365  ;  x.  55)  ;  which  notwithstand- 
ng, '  The  Sportsman  in  Ireland  '  is  attributed  to 
Oix  in  Cushing's  '  Dictionary  of  Initials  and  Pseu- 
donyms'  (New  York,  1885). 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND.  —  How  many,  and 
what  are  their  names  ?  Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  to  some  work  —  possibly  a  legal  one  —  in  which 
a  full  and  accurate  list  is  given  ?  Our  geographies 
give  a  very  incomplete  list  of  the  larger  counties 
only,  and,  despite  the  high  rates  levied  for  the 
School  Board,  "  Hampshire  "  often  figures  as 
county  of  that  name  in  the  atlases  used.  While, 
however,  little  Rutland  appears,  no  mention  is 
made  of  not  unimportant  counties  such  as  London, 
Oxford,  Lancaster,  Norwich,  &c.,  of  which  there 
ar*  so  many.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

FIRELESS  PEOPLES.—  Miss  flt.  R.  Cox,  in  her 
1  Introduction  to  Folk  -  lore/  makes  these  asser- 
tions :  — 

"  There  are  fireless  people  at  the  present  day,  such 
as  the  Dokos  in  Abyssinia.  Australians  knew  nothing 
about  boiling  and  rousting  food  till  the  advent  of  Euro- 
peans."— P.  153. 

Can  any  authority  be  found  for  these  very  remark- 
able statements  ?  None  is  cited  by  Miss  Cox. 

KOM  OMBO. 

FAMILY  OP  BEST.—  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  I  can  find  a  pedigree  of  Best, 
formerly  of  Hornby  Castle,  co.  York?  About 
1700  a  Sir  John  Eccles  married  Elizabeth  Best, 
on  the  back  of  whose  portrait  is  written,  "  Eliza- 
b*>th  Best  of  Hornby  Castle,  in  the  County  of 
York,  niece  of  the  celebrated  Jane  Lane."  I  want 
to  know  the  name  of  her  mother,  and  how  she 
became  the  niece  of  Jane  Lane  (afterwards  Ludy 
Fisher).  The  Lane  pedigree  gives  no  marriage 
with  Best  ;  but  Jane  Lane  had  a  sister  Elizabeth, 
who  is  supposed  (but  only  supposed)  to  have  died 
unmarried.  This  sister  may  have  married  a  Best 
and  been  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Eccles. 
Foster,  in  his  'County  Families  of  Yorkshire,' 
throws  no  light  upon  the  matter.  C.  H. 

EARLT  DUBLIN  PRINTING.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  if  there  exists  anywhere  a  copy  of  Sir 
William  Usher's  (or  Ussher's)  «  Instructions  to  his 
Children,'  4to.,  Dublin,  1604?  I  cannot  find  it 
in  either  of  the  (printed)  catalogues  of  T.  0.  D.  or 
British  Museum  libraries.  ' 


. 
17,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 


E.  R.  M'C.  Dix. 


SOLOMON  HOFFAM.—  Can  any  reader  give  me 
particulars,  from  contemporary  newspapers,  diaries, 
or  otherwise,  of  certain  visits  of  King  George  III. 
and  the  sailor  Prince  William  to  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards on  the  Thames  about  1770  to  1780  A.D., 
when  Solomon  Huffam,  rigger  to  the  navy,  rigged 


a  man-of-war  throughout  for  him  in  one  day,  and 
again  when  Prince  William  stood  godfather  to 
Solomon  Huffam's  son  ?  W.  G. 

BERNARD  SCROPE  left  Westminster  School  in 
February,  1805.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any 
particulars  about  him,  especially  the  date  of  his 
death.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

FOSTER  OF  BAMBOROUQH. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
which  members  of  this  family  settled  in  Ireland  ? 
The  Fosters  of  co.  Louth  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  but  the  first  mention  of  them  is  of  one 
Anthony  Foster,  provost  of  Dunleer,  whose  son 
John  Foster,  of  Dunleer,  married  Mary  Fortescue, 
of  Newrath,  co.  Loutb,  and  died  in  1747  ;  and  I 
cannot  trace  the  connexion.  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  any  information  on  the  subject. 

RACHEL  PE  SALI°. 

Dawley  Court,  Uxbridge. 

TRANSLATION  OF  DIGBY'S  '  DE  ARTE  NATANDI.' 
— I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  help  me  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  another  copy  of  a  little 
quarto  volume  (size  of  print  in  mtllin.e  res  15*8  by 
9'4),  only  one  copy  of  which  is  known,  viz.,  that  at 
the  Bodleian.  It  is  Middleton's  translation,  en- 
titled *  A  Short  Introduction  for  to  Learte  to 
Swimme/of  Digby's  'De  Arte  Natandi'  (1587), 
published  in  London,  1595.  It  is  illustrated  with 
Forty  of  the  woodcuts  from  the  same  blocks  used 
For  Everard  Digby's  book.  It  has  never  been 
described  with  accuracy  in  any  bibliographical 
work,  not  even  in  my  '  Bibliographical  List  of 
Works  on  Swimming,'  on  a  new  edition  of  which 
[  am  now  engaged.  No  copy  has  ever  been  offered 
'or  sale,  so  that  it  is  far  rarer  than  Digby's  book,  of 
which  there  are  four  copies  in  our  libraries  ;  a  fifth 
ras  mentioned  in  the  Athenceum  of  17  July,  sold 

t  the  Ashburnham  Sale  for  151.  to  Mr.  Quaritch, 
who  in  1866  had  a  copy  he  priced  at  32*.  ; 
>erhaps  it  was  this  very  copy.  No  copy  of  Digby's 
>ook  has  been  offered  for  sale  for  the  last  thirty 
ears.  One  was  once  in  the  Bibliotbeque 
Rationale,  Paris,  but  is  not  there  now.  Another 
topy  was  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  the 
jibrary  of  Antonio  de  Leon  Pinelo,  Madrid.  I 
hall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  Spanish  correspondents 
an  trace  this  now,  or  give  any  account  of  it  ;  but 
t  is  a  second  copy  of  Middleton's  translation  that 

am  most  anxious  to  see.  That  at  the  Bodleian 
s  in  the  collection  of  Malone,  the  Shakespeare 
ommentator.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

13,  Clifford's  Inn,  E.G. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  AS 
STANDARDS  OF  MEASUREMENT.— The  table  of 
measures  says  that  three  barleycorns  make  one 
nch  ;  and  I  understand  that  when  the  standards 
f  measures  were  first  established,  three  bailey- 
orns,  well  dried,  were  taken  and  laid  end  to  end 
nd  the  space  covered  by  the  three  was  accepted  as 
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an  inch  in  length.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  sac 
was  the  case,  and  also  of  any  other  produc 
vegetable  or  animal,  which  has  been  or  is  still  use 
as  a  standard  of  measurement  in  any  form,  either  i 
Europe,  America,  or  Asia. 

K.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

FRENCH  EQUIVALENTS  FOR  ENGLISH  PROVERBS 
— I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  couk 
suggest  idiomatic  French  equivalents  for  any  o 
the  following : — 

Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword. 

Curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  rooat. 

What  the  eye  doea  not  see,  the  heart  does  not  rue. 

Letting  "  I  dare  not  "  wait  upon  "  I  would," 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

To  have  a  bone  in  one's  leg. 

Who  paya  the  piper  calla  the  tune. 

More  free  than  welcome. 

One  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 

'T  ia  easier  to  pick  holes  than  to  mend  them. 

Of  all  her  mother's  children  she  lovea  herself  the  best. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

But  a  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile  a'. 

The  milla  of  the  goda  grind  slowly  but  they  grind  ex 
ceeding  small. 

To  grind  one's  own  axe. 
Marriages  are  made  in  heaven. 
To  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

DE  V.  PATEN-PAYNE. 

King's  College  School. 

"ROUNDED."— On  p.  Ill  of  Wakeman's  ' Intro- 
duction  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
second  edition,  the  following  sentence  occurs  :— 

"But  Becket  was  suspicious and  apparently  with 

reason,  for  on  his  refusal Henry  rounded  on  him  with 

a  vague  demand,"  &c. 

I  have  never  before  seen  the  phrase  italicized  used 
in  literary  English.  Are  there  any  precedents  for 
the  use  of  this  word  "  round  "  as  a  verb  ?  It  is  a 
quite  common  vulgarism  in  Norfolk,  and  I  believe 
all  over  England  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  with 
the  rank  of  a  literary  phrase,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  it  as  a  permissible  colloquialism. 

G.  H.  H. 

"  ALIEROT."— In  Toynbee's  'Specimens  of  Old 
French,'  at  p.  80,  in  an  extract  from  Wace's 
Roman  de  Rou,'  some  early  specimens  of  Frenchi- 
faed  English  are  given.  "Alierof'is  quoted  as 
the  English  cry  at  Hastings— evidently  "Holy 
rood.  Mr.  Toynbee  uses  a  German  edition  of 
Wace,  printed  at  Heilbronn  twenty  years  ago.  In 
freeman  s  Norman  Conquest,'  vol.  iii.  p.  480,  the 
same  quotation  is  given  (only  with  a  reference  that 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Toynbee's 
numbering)  But  Mr.  Freeman  gives  the  word  as 
"Ohcrosse."  Under  the  word  "Cross"  Dr 


Murray  ('  Oxford  English  Dictionary ')  quotes  this 
passage  from  Wace,  as  the  second  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word.  The  questions  arise  :  What  did 
Master  Wace  really  write  ?  *  What  was  the  real 
cry  of  the  English  ?  EDWARD  E.  MORRIS. 

The  University,  Melbourne, 

DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. — I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  date  of  a  four-paged  quarto  tract 
of  Latin  verses,  headed  :  "Decanus  Cantuariensis 
more  suo  Ecclesiam  Reformat ";  and  on  the  third 
page  ;  "  Ad  Decanum  Cantuariensem  canonicorum 
Responsio."  The  date  I  should  take  to  be  about 
1870,  when  Alford  was  dean,  but  it  may  be  a  few 
years  later,  in  the  time  of  R.  Payne  Smith. 

C.  W.  S. 

ORIGIN  OF  QUOTATION.— I  have  come  across 
the  following  quotation  in  my  reading  :  "  The  Bear 
that  danced  the  rigadoon."  Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  to  what  that  refers  ?  Of 
course  I  know  what  a  rigadoon  is  ;  but  should  like 
to  know  the  bear  part  of  the  story. 

W.  E.  LATTON,  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

PRINZIVALLE  Di  CEMBiNO. — There  is  an  article 
in  Harper's  Magazine  (xxxi.  1895-6,  p.  126) 
entitled  the  'Last  Sonnet  of  Prinzivalle  di 
3embino,'  with  an  English  translation  of  one  of 
iis  sonnets.  Who  was  Prinzivalle  ?  He  must 
lave  been  a  person  of  some  consideration,  as  he 
was  attached  to  the  court  of  Giuliano  dei  Medici, 
and  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Pazzi  con- 
spiracy. I  cannot  find  any  reference  to  him  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  is  worthy  of  remembrance, 
f  only  for  his  protesting  against  the  wearing  of 
-he  feathers  of  birds  as  a  female  adornment,  which 
"nvolved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  mistress. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green. 

GRUB    STREET.— Sir  Walter   Besant    recently 

stated,  I  believe,  that  this  street  never  actually 

existed  under  such  a  name.     Upon  what  ground  ? 

Where  can  I  find  full  references  to  the  Grub  Street 

f  the  ptst  ?    Pope,  and  Johnson,  and  Walford's 

London  '  I  know,  of  course.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

GREEN  ROOM. — Can  any  one  tell  me  where  to 
ind  the  origin  of  the  term  Green  Room  as  applied 
o  the  dressing-room  of  a  theatre  ?  The  earliest 
eference  that  I  can  find  is  in  Lamb's  *  Essays  of 
5Iia,'  where  the  words  are  given  as  a  quotation, 
n  inverted  commas,  with  no  explanation. 

M.  WILSON. 

Melton. 

[An  attempt  at  explanation  is  made  by  Theodore  Hook 
'  Gilbert  Guruey.'j 

KING'S  MESSENGERS.— Can  a  list  of  these  be 

btained?      Between    1800  and    1820  a    king's 

messenger  named  John  Johnson  lived.     He  was 
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a  Staffordshire  man,  I  think  in  the  Life  Guards. 
A  relative  would  like  to  know  :  (I)  What  regiment 
did  he  belong  to  ?  (2)  What  rank  had  he  in  the 
Guards  ?  (3)  What  was  his  term  of  service  ?  (4) 
When  did  he  die  ?  J.  W. 

O'CONNOR,  BISHOP  OF  Ross,  IN  MONSTER. — 
Christian  name,  Bernard  ;  time,  1378  to  1401. 
From  which  one  of  the  several  ancient  clans  of 
O'Connor  did  he  descend  ?  C. 

LONDON  GRAND  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. — In  the 
Times  of  22  Feb ,  1837,  is  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  fmt  stone  of  the  London  Grand  Junction  Rail 
way  will  be  laid  this  day  in  Ampton  Street,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  and  [tho  railway]  will  proceed  on  arches  from  its 
junction  with  the  Birmingham  Railway  until  it  arrives 
ht  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill." 

Is  anything  known  with  regard  to  this  railway  ? 
It  could  not  have  proceeded  very  far,  judging 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  DIALS  ON  CLOCKS. 

(8th  S.  xii.  9.) 

When  I  was  in  Rome  in  1841  there  were  two 
large  dials  over  the  Post  Office — one  representing 
"  Ore  Italian!"  from  1  to  24,  1  supposed  to  mark 
sundown,  the  clock  being  set  periodically  to  make 
it  correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  the  real  time 
of  sunset ;  and  the  other  labelled  "  Ore  Frances!," 
1  to  12  ;  and  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Starke,  in  her 
'  Guide- bcok  for  Travellers  in  Italy  '  (1820),  men- 
tions the  difference  in  Italian  notation  of  time, 
saying  that  if  you  asked  a  Roman  an  honr  before 
sunset  what  o'clock  it  was,  he  would  answer 
"  Sous  le  ventre  tre,  Signore."  ALDENHAM. 

A  horologium  by  Dondi   was  constructed   at 


from  the  present  condition  of  Ampton  Street,  which    Padua  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 

'  order  of  Hubert,  Prince  of  Carrara.  This  is  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius, 
in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Carrara,'  xvi. 
p.  171:  "Horologium  quo  per  diem  et  noctem 
quatuor  et  viginti  horarum  spatia  sponte  soa 
designarentur,  in  summa  turri  constituendum 
curavit."  Can  this  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
dial  was  marked  from  1  to  24  ? 

W.  B.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

The  Italians  have  not  only  used  these  for  many 
centuries,  but  also  made  the  zero  or  24  o'clock 
correspond  to  sunset ;  though  the  Romans  plainly 
began  their  twelve  hours  at  sunrise.  There  was  also 


is  memorable  from  having  been  the  residence  of 
< 1  irlyle  when  he  first  arrived  in  London,  and  here 
Leigh  Hunt  relates  in  his  '  Autobiography  '  that  he 
visited  him.  JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OP  INCOME  FOR  1760  AND 
1897. — Will  one  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
the  relative  value  of  fortunes  and  income  in  1760 
and  at  the  present  time  ?  I  mean  in  1760,  say,  a 
tradesman's  will  is  proved  for  1,OOOZ.  ;  a  barrister's 
income  is  8002.  a  year  ;  a  merchant's  will  is  proved 
for  10,0002.  To  what  class  of  fortunes  and  income 
respectively  would  the  above  correspond  for  social 
importance  at  the  present  time.  ENQUIRER. 


,  some  system  that  divided  their  day  into  eight  hours 

RKOISTERING   BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS   IN  ENO-    on]y)  wnjcn  has  led  to  a  reconciling  of  Mark  xv. 
.ND.— I  understand  it  is  the  custom  in  England    25   with   the  other  Gospels.     The  origin  of  the 


LAND 

when  registering  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  death 
of  a  wife  not  to  show  the  mother's  or  wife's  own 
family  name,  but  simply  her  Christian  and  married 
names  ?  Is  there  not  some  record  in  the  church 
of  the  mother's  or  wife's  own  surname  ?  If  not, 
how  is  the  female  line  traceable  several  generations 
back  unless  the  family  itself  keeps  the  records  ? 

F.  0.  H. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  C.  PARKER,  son  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  (06.  1811).  What 
was  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  the  former  ? 
Did  he  die  at  Fulham  ;  if  so  where,  and  where 
was  he  buried  ?  CHAS.  J.  F^RET. 

PICTURE. — In  what  picture  gallery  is  there  an 
oil  painting  of  *  Nero  and  Seneca  '  ?  Who  was  the 
painter  ?  What  the  date  of  the  painting  ? 

C.  J. 

CHAPPALLAN. — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
respecting  the  name  of  Chappallan  ;  to  what  country 
it  belongs,  <fec.  ?  I  know  of  its  having  been  used 
as  a  surname.  Is  there  any  one  now  living  who 
bears  the  name  ?  S.  C.  W.  E. 


the 

modern  Italian  mode  would  be  interesting  to  trace ; 
it  involves  altering  the  clock's  rate,  and  making 
it  above  a  minute  per  day  quicker  in  September 
than  in  March.  E.  L.  G. 

Ridolfo.  E  per  anco  buon  'ora. 

Marzio.  Buon  'ora1?  eono  aedici  ore  senate. 

Ridolfo.  Oh,  illustriaaimo,  no,  non  sono  ancora  quattor- 
dici. 

Marzio.  Eh  via,  buffone. 

Ridolfo.  Le  assicuro  io  che  le  quattordici  non  son 
senate. 

Goldoni, '  La  Bottega  del  Gaffe,'  Atto  I.  EC.  iii. 

Goldoni  obiit  1793.  Marzio'a  was  a  London 
watch,  one  of  Quare's,  ob.  1724. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Alreaford,  Hants. 

With  the  entrance  of  May  this  year  the  Belgian 
railways  adopted  the  twenty-four  hour  system. 
The  trains  are  to  be  found  so  indicated  in  the 
official  guides  and  in  the  billed  time-tables.  Before 
that  date  the  only  ones  shown  therein  above  twelve 
hours  were  the  Italian  trains  ;  with  this  foot-note  : 

En  Italic  les  heures  se  compteut  de  0  a  24. 


no 
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Examples  :  0.10  se  rapporte  u  minuit  10  :  22.0  se 
rapporte  a  10  heures  soir."  The  re- marking  of  the 
dials  will  be  a  matter  of  development. 

ARTHUR  MATALL. 


"  MASTER  WILLIAM  BENNETT"  (8th  S.  xi.  309, 
457).— See  an  entry  in  Foster's  *  Gray's  Inn  Re- 
gisters ':  "1583-4,  Jan.  31.  William  Bennet  of 
Berkshire,"  which  possibly  relates  to  him.  The 
Bennets  of  Glapcott,  in  Berkshire,  appear  to  have 
used  the  same  arms  as  Bennet  of  Pythouse  and 
Norton  Bavant,  in  Wiltshire  ;  but  where  was  the 
connexion  ? 

Thomas  Bennet,  of  Clapcott,  who  heads  the 
pedigree  in  Burke's  '  Peerage  '  (?  will  proved  1547, 
P.C.C.  4  Populwell),  was  father  of— 

1.  Richard  Bennet. 

2.  Sir  Thomas  Bennet,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
1603,  father  of  Sir  Simon  Bannet,  of  Bechampton, 
Bart. 

Richard  was  also  of  Clapcott,  and  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Tesdale,  had— 

1.  Ralph  Bennet. 

2.  Sir  John  Bennet,  Knt.,  M.P.,  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Tankervile  (see  Le  Neve's  *  Knights  '). 

3.  Thomas  Bennet,  Alderman  of  London,  a  quo 
the  Bennets  of  Babraham,  baronets  (see  '  Visita- 
tion of  London,'  1633-5). 

Master  William  Bennet,  in  his  will  of  1608 
(P.C.C.  19  Dorset),  bequeaths  to  brother  Edmund 
Bennet  500?.,  brother  Walter  Bennet  200Z.,  Richard 
Bennet,  son  of  brother  Ralph,  200Z.,  brother 
Thomas  Bennet,  &c.  (see  full  extract  in  Berkshire 
Notes  and  Queries,  p.  110). 

On  turning  to  Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses '  it 
will  be  seen  that  Ralph  matriculated  from  Christ 
Church  as  upleb."  about  1574,  cet.  19  ;  (Sir)  John 
was  student  of  Christ  Church,  1573,  B.A.  1577 ; 
Edmond  matriculated  from  Christ  Church  as 
"pleb.,"  1581,  cet.  14;  Walter  matriculated  from 
New  College  as  "pleb.,"  1588,  at.  20. 

Tesdale  family.  Thomas  Tesdale,  of  Abingdon, 
died  December,  1556,  and  was  father  of— 

1.  Thomas  Tesdale,  born  13  Oct.,  1547,  mayor 
of  Abingdon  1581,  maltster  and  wool  trader,  died 
13  June,  1610,  and  bequeathed  5,OOOZ.  which  was 
applied  towards  the  foundation  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  Lord  Ossulston  was  later  a 
benefactor.     Maud,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Reinolde 
Stone,  of  Henley,  gent.,  and  widow  of  Edward 
Little,  died  19  June,  1616,  cet.  71  s.p.s. 

2.  John  Tesdale,  who  left  issue. 

3.  Elizabeth,  who,  it  appears  to  me,  married 
Kicnard  Bennet. 

Further  information  or  correction  is  desirable. 

Sunninghill.  V'  L'  °LIVER' 

"MARRIAGE  LINES  »  (8*  S.  xii.  44).-" Marriage 
lines  means  the  marriage  certificate.  See  '  Sup- 


plementary English  Glossary,'  by  T.  L.  0.  Davies, 
M.A.,  where  the  following  reference  is  given  : 
"  And  I  took  out  of  my  bosom,  where  they  lie 
ever,  my  marriage  lines,  and  kissed  them  again: 
and  again"  (Reade,  'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth '). 

EVERARD    HOME    COLEMAN. 

Certainly  this  expression  means  the  marriage 
certificate.  As  a  rule  the  "  best  man  "  at  a  wedding 
receives  the  certificate  from  the  clergyman  and 
then  hands  it  to  the  bride  after  all  formalities  have 
been  gone  through.  The  bride  naturally  takes  a 
pride  in  her  "  lines,"  as  moat  women  are  super- 
stitious about  the  first,  the  real  certificate.  A 
copy  is  deprived  of  its  sentiment  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  bride.  Among  the  lower  middle  and  lower 
classes  a  very  great  deal  of  value  is  placed  on  the 
"  lines  ";  and  in  the  East-End  of  London  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  wife — "a  respectable  married 
woman  " — to  have  her  lines  framed  and  hung  over 
the  chimney-piece  as  a  sign  of  her  superior  quality 
and  position.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

If  Dr.  Brewer  passed  this  popular  expression  for 
a  marriage  certificate,  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Diction- 
ary' gives  it  full  prominence.  MR.  RALPH 
THOMAS  will  find  "marriage-lines"  there,  with 
the  added  explanation,  "a  common  name  for  a 
marriage  certificate."  I  see  that  Charles  Reade 
uses  the  term  in  *  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,' 
ch.  iv.,  where  we  read,  "  I  took  oat  of  my  bosom 

my  marriage  lines."    I  do  not  know  whether 

Reade's  usage  of  the  term  is  consonant  with  the 
period  of  which  he  was  writing  ;  it  must  remain 
an  open  question.  I',  however,  it  is  justified,  the 
expression  must  be  older  than  I  thought.  As  to 
the  story  about  the  certificate  to  which  MR. 
THOMAS  refers,  I  remember  hearing  a  similar  one, 
that  was  a  fact.  A  couple — of  the  East-End  class 
— were  married,  and  after  the  marriage,  the  man 
held  out  his  hand  for  the  certificate,  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  as  the  lord  and  master  of  his  wife 
he  was  most  entitled  to  it.  But  the  clergyman 
differed  ;  he  would  not  give  it  to  the  man.  "  No,'1 
he  said,  "that  is  the  lady's  property,"  and  handed 
it  to  the  woman.  I  understand  that  it  is  generally 
the  custom  for  the  clergyman  performing  the  cere- 
mony to  hand  over  the  certificate  to  the  woman. 
This  may  in  some  way  account  for  the  value  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  importance  with  which  it 
is  regarded  by  many  women.  Or  it  may  be  simply 
a  lingering  of  the  impression  which  existed  in  those 
times  to  which  MR.  THOMAS  alludes,  when  to 
procure  another  copy  was  not  so  easy  a  matter. 
Its  importance  in  these  circumstances  is  quite 
understandable.  C.  P.  HALE. 

"CAWK  AND  CORVE"  (8th  S.  xi.  406;  xii.  31). 
— In  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  was 
brought  from  the  distant  workings  of  the  pit,  and 
hauled  up  to  the  surface  in  large,  strong  baskets, 
made  of  hazel-rods  ;  they  were  then  set  on  trollies 
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and  drawn  in  a  long  line  by  horses  to  the  staiths 
These  baskets  were  called  "  corves  ";  they  are  now 
superseded  by  square  wooden  tubs,  as  being  more 
endurable.  Cutting  hazel-rods  in  the  woods  anc 
making  them  into  "  corves  "  was  a  regular  business 
as  cutting  osiers  is  now. 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

'  A  HELP  TO  DISCOURSE'  (8th  S.  xii.  44).— Of. 
6">  S.  ix.  304,  374  ;  8th  S.  ix.  489 ;  x.  55.  305. 

W.  F.  P. 

" CHIEF  RENT":  "HEAD  RENT"  (8th  S.  xii. 
67).— 'N.  E.  D.'  gives  "Chief-rent,  a  rent  paid 
under  a  tenure  in  chief;  now  =  quit-rent."  The 
*  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,1  under  "Chief-rent," 
refets  to  k(  Quit-rent,"  and  under  that  word  gives 
the  meaning  as  "  Rent  paid  by  the  freeholders  and 
copyholders  of  a  manor  in  discharge  or  acquittance 
of  other  service,"  and  quotes  as  follows  from  Black- 
stone,  'Commentaries/  bk.  ii.  ch.  3  :  "Both  sorts 
are  indifferently  denominated  quit-rente,  quieti 
reditus,  because  thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit,  and 
free  of  all  other  service."  D.  M.  R. 

"  Chief  rents  (reditus  capitales,  Lat.),  the  annual 
payments  of  freeholders  of  manors  ;  also  denomi- 
nated quit  rents  (quieti  reditus)t  because  thereby 
the  tenant  goes  free  of  all  other  services"  (see 
Wharton's  *  Law  Lexicon ').  H.  ANDREWS. 

The  annual  payments  of  freeholders  of  manors 
are  called  "chief  rents."  They  are  also  known  as 
"quit  rents."  G.  F.  F.  B. 

"A  MOI  ADVERONE!"  (8th  S.  xi.  407).— In 
Bouillet's  '  Dictionary  of  History  and  Geography  ' 
the  following  account  of  the  expression  is  given  : 

"  Nicolas.  Chevalier  d'As^as,  a  French  Captain  in  the 
Auvergne  Regiment,  born  at  Vigan  in  the  Languedoc, 
whilst  making  a  reconnaissance  during  the  night  of 
15th  October,  1760,  at  Klostercamp  in  Westphalia,  met 
a  column  of  the  enemy  which  was  advancing  in  silence 
to  surprise  the  French  army.  He  was  ordered  to  keep 
Bilent  or  else  they  would  kill  him.  D'Aasas  at  once  cried 
out,  '  A  moi  Auvergne— the  enemy  is  here  ! '  He  was 
killed  on  the  spot." 

J.  W.  S.  H. 

Royat,  Auvergne. 

"  SCOPE  "  (8">  S.  x.  257).— This  is  another  form 
of  "scoub"  or  "scowb,"  a  sapling  of  willow  or 
hazel,  used  in  thatching  a  roof.  In  short  rods  they 
are  sharped  at  both  ends  and  bent  into  the  form 
of  staples.  These  are  put  over  the  "  temple  rods  " 
on  the  thatch  into  which  they  are  thrust,  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  scoubs  penetrating  to  the  flag  or  turf 
flake  below,  thus  holding  down  the  thatch  securely. 
How  this  is  connected  with  *  Fair  Mabel '  may  be 
inferred  from  the  word  "  scopper,"  a  rod  or  scope, 
which  used  to  be  put  through  the  dewlap  of  a 
beast,  from  which  a  charm  was  suspended,  as  a 
defence  against  the  "quarter-ill,"  a  disease  among 
cattle,  especially  young  ones,  affecting  them  in  one 


limb  or  quarter,  and  generally  proving  fatal.  The 
"  scope  "  or  "  scopper  "  acted  as  a  seton.  Whether 
anything  of  the  kind  was  ever  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  human  beings  is,  I  should  think,  more  than 
doubtful,  and,  in  the  ballad,  is  probably  due  to  the 
imagination  of  the  versifier.  The  modern  "  coal- 
scoop,"  with  which  the  housemaid  brings  the  coals 
to  replenish  the  fire,  is  another  relative  of  "scope." 
In  *  Bishop  Hatfield's  Survey,1  Surtees  Society, 
vol.  xxxii.  p.  219,  occurs  an  account  of  a  new 
mine  of  sea  coals  opened  in  1350,  at  Coundon, 
"  cum  cordis,  scopis,  &c."  In  the  glossary  to  that 
work,  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  explains  "  scopes, 
probably  baskets."  The  explanation  would  exactly 
agree  with  the  modern  meaning  if  we  remember  that 
the  baskets  were  made  of  hazel  rods,  the  material 
used  giving  the  name  to  the  article  made.  Many 
years  ago,  in  a  manufacturer's  list,  I  saw  "  coal- 
scopes."  I  thought  it  a  mistake,  not  dreaming  it 
could  boast  a  lineage  of  at  least  five  hundred 
years.  G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick. 

SAMUEL  PETTO  (8"1  S.  xii.  29).— 

"Suffolk.  St.  Cross.  Mr.  Samuel  Petto.  He  was 
of  Katharine  Hall,  in  Cambridge.  Some  time  after  his 
ejectment  he  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Sudbury  ; 
and  there  he  died  in  a  good  old  age  not  long  since.  He 
hath  published  '  The  Difference  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Covenant,'  8vo.,  1674,  prefaced  by  Dr.  Owen  ;  '  The 
Voice  of  the  Spirit  with  Roses  from  Sharon,'  8vo. ;  '  A 
Discourse  proving  Infant  Baptism  to  be  of  Christ's 
Appointment';  'The  Revelation  Revealed';  'Two  Scrip- 
ture Catechisms,  the  one  shorter  and  the  other  longer,'  in 
1672;  and 'A  Narrative  of  the  Wonderful  Fits  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Spatcher,'  1693."—'  Account  of  the  Ministers, 
with  others,  who  were  ejected  or  Silenced  after  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  by  or  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity,' 
by  E.  Calamy,  London,  1713,  vol.  ii.,  Suffolk,  p.  648. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

All  about  Samuel   Petto  can  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of    National    Biography,'    vol.    xlv. 
p.  111.  W.  C.  B. 

CLARKSON  STANFIELD  (8th  S.  xii.  8).— This 
celebrated  artist,  a  contributor  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions  for  thirty  consecutive  years, 
with  one  exception,  died  at  Hampstead  on 
8  May,  1867,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery  on  the  27th. 

His  paintings,  sketches,   and  contents   of  his 
tudio  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  & 
Woods  on  8  May,  1868,  and  five  following  days. 

EVBRARD    HOME    COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Clarkson  Stanfield  died  on  17  May,  1867.  His 
.  ictures  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  & 
Woods  on  8  May,  1868,  and  the  five  following 
days.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ENGLISH  (8tn  S.  xii.  43).— 
A  street  is  no  more  deaf  than  it  is  blind.  Why 
hould  we  attribute  sight  to  it  without  being  called 
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to  task  and  yet  be  shown  up  if  we  venture  to 
speak  of  its  hearing  ?  A  man  may  be  a  County 
Councillor  without  being  grossly  ignorant  of 
literary  English.  It  would  be  well  to  know  how 
W.  C.  B.  could  indicate  the  required  distance 
more  neatly  than  the  County  Council  of  Worcester- 
shire has  done.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"ADMIRAL  CHRIST"  (7»  S.  vi.  25,  117,238; 
xii.  43,  78,  510 ;  8tt  S.  i.  76,  278,  382 ;  v.  38).— 
The  following,  with  reference  to  Dingwall,  is  an 
extract  from  '  Circuit  Journeyp,'  by  the  late  Lord 
Cockburn : — 

"  But  has  it  not  to  boast  of  the  following  epitaph, 
which  I  found  in  the  churchyard  on  'William  Potter. 
Shipmaster,'  who  departed  this  life  only  in  the  year  1830  ? 
Loud  Boreas'  blasts,  on  ocean's  waves, 

Oft  has  tossed  me  to  and  fro  ; 
But  God's  decree,  you  plainly  see, 

Has  harboured  me  below. 
While  here  I  safe  at  anchor  ride, 

With  many  of  our  fleet, 
Until  that  day  we  anchor  weigh, 
Our  Admiral  Christ  to  meet." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

HATTOCK:  HADDOCK:  HUTTOCK  (8th  S.  xi. 
446).— W.  Hollo  way's  'Dictionary  of  Provincial- 
isms,1 1838,  gives:  "Hattock,  «.  (Attack,  Erse). 
A  shock  of  corn,  containing  twelve  sheaves. 
North."  JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

Eastbourne. 

HATCHMENTS  IN  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  xi.  387,  454, 
513  ;  xii.  29). — Apropos  of  your  recent  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  to  you  to  reprint  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  the 
following  witty  stanzas,  which  I  believe  are  from 
the  pen  of  Theodore  Hook.  I  quote  from  memory 
only,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  contributors 
can  fill  up  for  me  the  first  and  seventh  lines. 

A  truth  before  ne'er  started, 
From  hatchments  you  may  clearly  learn 

The  sex  of  the  departed. 
If  'tis  the  husband,  he  declares 

Death's  day  a  "Felix  Dies," 

And  adds  "  In  caelo  quies." 
But  if  the  wife,  ahe  from  her  tomb 

Shoots  Parthian-like  post  tergum, 
Hints  to  her  spouse  his  coming  doom, 
And  fiercely  cries,  "  Resurgam." 
According  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  memory, 
several  hatchments  adorned  the  walls  of  Chiswick 
parish  church  before  its  recent  restoration.     There 
were  also  several  in  the  church  of  my  native  pltfce, 
Hatfield  Peverel,  near  Chelmsford. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

Some  are  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  church  of 
Brandsby,  in  the  North  Riding.  The  Cholmeleys 
of  Brandsby,  being  Catholics,  have  their  chapel  in 


the  house,  and  a  private  burying  ground  ;  but  the 
hatchments  are  kept  in  the  church. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

To  print  a  list  of  churches  in  which  hatchments 
still  remain  would  occupy  much  space.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  country  can  testify  to  their 
existence  in  many  churches.  W.  C.  B. 

WINTER  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE  (8th  S.  xi.  405).— 
MR.  MAYALL'S  tastes  seem  to  be  remarkably 
consonant  with  my  own.  If,  as  he  seems  to  imply, 
he  delights  in  naive  sketches,  I  would  recommend 
him  those  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  on  his  first 
meeting  and  on  his  subsequent  intercourse  with 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  The  articles  headed  "Some 
Account  of  the  Life,  Genius,  and  Personal  Habits 
of  the  late  Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  Artist 
and  Engraver  on  Wood,  by  his  Friend,  John 
F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.,  A.M.,  of  Westfelton,  near 
Shrewsbury,"  at  pp.  313,  428,  vol.  ii.,  and  pp.  1, 
97,  vol.  iii.,  of  London's  Magazine  of  Natural 
Hiitory  for  1829-30,  have  always  been  favourite 
reading'with  me.  Ajonc  pil6,  as  fodder  for  horses, 
is  spoken  of  by  Emile  Souvestre,  'Derniers 
Bretonp,'  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  chap.  ii.  §  3.  The  culti- 
vation and  use  of  gorse  as  fodder  for  horses  was 
advocated  in  the  Field  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  countries 
and  in  what  parts  of  them  this  plant  is  in 
regular  use  as  horse  fodder.  The  loppings  of  the 
roadside  black  and  Lombardy  poplars  are,  in 
Burgundy,  tied  into  faggots  and  dried,  with  the 
leaves  on,  as  winter  fodder  for  sheep,  &c. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 
Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

CRIMINOLOGY  (8th  S.  xii.  28).— Mrs.  Caroline 
Margaret  Rudd,  "  who  figures  as  a  suspected  person 
in  Robert  Perreau"  (8tb  S.  xi.  232),  was  tried  for 
forgery  and  acquitted  in  1775.  A  full  account  of 
her  trial  follows  that  of  Perreau  in  the  '  Annual 
Register/  1775,  p.  222.  DUDLEY  WALTON. 

ASSIGNATS  (8th  S.  x.  370,  406,  484,  526).— The 
following  curious  remarks  will  interest  some  of 
your  correspondents.  They  occur  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  dated  19  Dec.,  1798  (Hist.  MS.  Com.)  :— 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with 
another  letter,  in  which  I  have  inclosed  an  assignat, 
made  payable  at  Bersham  Furnace,  endorsed  '  Gilbert 
Gilpin  ';  I  am  informed  he  is  the  first  clerk  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  whose  sister  married  Doctor  Priestley.  With 
what  view  Mr.  Wilkinson  circulates  assignats  is  best 
known  to  himself.  It  appears  to  me  good  consequences 
cannot  arise  from  their  being  made  current,  and  that 
very  pernicious  effects  may.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  his 
foundry  at  Bereham  (where  I  am  informed  he  has  now 
a  very  large  number  of  cannon),  and  in  his  coal  and 
lead  mines,  employs  a  considerable  body  of  men.  They 
are  regularly  paid  every  Saturday  with  assignats.  The 
Presbyterian  tradesmen  receive  them  in  payment  for 
goods,  by  which  intercourse  they  have  frequent  oppor- 
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tunities  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  description  o 
men,  by  infusing  into  their  minds  the  pernicious  tenet 
of  Paine'a  '  Rights  of  Man,'  upon  whose  book,  I  am  told 
publick  lectures  are  delivered  to  a  considerable  numbei 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham,  by  a  Methodist 
The  bad  effects  of  them  are  too  evident  in  that  parish." 

Note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Chief  Justice 
Kenyon  : — 

14  This  letter  occasioned  the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  January,  1793,  for  preventing  the  negotiation  o" 
French  paper  money  in  England." 

The  Mr.  Wilkinson  here  mentioned  was  essen 
tially  a  man  of  iron,  he  made  his  own  coffin  of  iron 
designed  his  own  grave  covering,  which  also  was  o 
iron,  weighing  no  less  than  twenty  tons.  Wilkin- 
son is  believed  to  have  made  the  first  iron  barge 
He  also  issued  some  excellent  copper  tokens. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston,  Manchester. 

"  MATRIMONY  "  (8th  S.  xii.  48J.— In  the  Mid- 
land Counties  this  name  is  given  to  a  species  ol 
pastry.  It  is  made  of  "  puff  paste  "  on  a  round 
dish,  and  contains  a  layer  of  marmalade,  or 
sometimes  of  treacle  and  currants.  A  wedding- 
ring,  a  button,  and  a  sixpenny-piece  are  hidden 
in  the  inside,  and  when  the  cake  is  eaten  the 
person  who  gets  the  ring  is  supposed  to  be  first 
of  the  company  to  be  married,  the  one  who  gets 
the  button  to  be  in  danger  of  dying  an  old  bachelor, 
the  one  who  gets  the  sixpence  to  be  about  to  prove 
heir  to  a  fortune.  These  cakes  are  in  some  neigh- 
bourhoods a  favourite  Christmas  dish. 

0.  C.  B. 

With  a  thirty-one  years'  experience  in  Devon- 
shire, amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  (I  am  not  a  teetotaler),  I  never  heard 
"  matrimony  "  applied  to  a  mixture  of  spirits.  But 
in  Yorkshire,  where  I  was  apprenticed  in  the  fifties, 
bread  and  butter  and  cake,  eaten  together  for  tea, 
was  always  so  defined.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter, 

In  North- West  Lincolnshire  (and  probably  in 
other  parts  of  the  county)  a  cake,  the  interior  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  currants  and 
treacle,  is  known  as  "  matrimony  "  cake. 

H.  ANDREWS. 

Sixteen  years  ago  this  word  was  in  use  in  Cape 
Colony  to  designate  a  preserve  made  of  the  so- 
called  Cape  gooseberry.  PAGET  TOYNBEE. 

In  this  part  of  Northamptonshire  cake  and 
bread-and-butter  are  sometimes  eaten  together  at 
tea- time.  This  combination  is  styled  "  matri- 
mony." JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Uaddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Your  correspondent  MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  in  so  far-off  a  place  as 
Jamaica  the  name  "  matrimony  "  is  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  orange  juice  and  the  broken  down  pulp 


of  the  starapple.  It  is  usually  mixed  in  a  tumbler, 
well  iced,  and  in  appearance  and  taste  somewhat 
resembles  strawberries  and  cream. 

Vox  CLAMANTIS. 

QUEEN'S  HEAD  UPSIDE  DOWN  (8tb  S.  xL  424, 
476  ;  xii.  18).— I  was  told  as  a  child  that  a  stamp 
so  inverted  had  a  treasonable  signification,  and 
symbolized  a  wish  that  Her  Gracious  Majesty— 
whom  God  preserve  ! — might  be  beheaded.  To  this 
day  I  feel  inclined  to  shudder  when,  as  will  some- 
times happen,  I  began  to  stick  a  stamp  on  wrong 
end  upwards ;  but  perhaps  the  violation  of  my 
sense  of  tidiness  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  sensation  of  discomfort.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"To  CHA'  PAUSE"  (8*  S.  xii.  27,  78).— Perhaps 
a  similar  case  of  quite  recent  use  may  be  worth 
recording.  Having  given  leave  to  a  young  servant, 
a  Wesleyan,  to  attend  a  chapel  service,  I  asked 
her  afterwards  how  she  had  liked  the  sermon,  and 
received  the  emphatic  answer,  "  Not  at  all,  ma'am 
—  he  prayed  false."  Struck  by  the  expression,  I 
questioned  further,  and  found  that  "  to  pray  false'1 
meant  to  pray  at  a  person  in  the  congregation. 
The  girl  declared  that  the  phrase  was  perfectly 
well  known  in  this  sense.  She  was  from  this 
county  (Norfolk).  B.  J.  BLACK. 

Pause  is  a  common  enough  word  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England,  and  the  adjectives 
"fair  and  false"  (fause)  are  usually  associated 
with  each  other,  meaning  double-faced  people. 
Halliwell,  in  his  '  Dictionary,'  gives  the  meaning, 
"Pause,  shrewd,  cunning,  treacherous;  aho  to 
coax  or  wheedle.  North."  There  is  the  ballad 
1  Pause  Foodrage  '  in  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border';  the  incident  upon  which  it  turns  is 
an  exchange  of  children.  No  doubt  it  existed  in 
a  more  antique  form,  and  there  is  as  little  doubt 
as  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  putting  in  some  finishing 
touches  and  supplying  some  lacunae. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge, 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  BURBAGE  (8th  S.  xii.  68).— 
The  anecdote,  quoted  by  MR.  HENDERSON  as 
given  in  Wilkes's  (Derrick's)  'General  View  of 
;he  Stage,'  1759,  is  aho  found  in  Saunders's  last 
century  MSS.  (see  Halliwell's  *  Life  of  Shake- 
speare,' 1848,  pp.  196-7).  But  in  the  year  1828 
he  tradition  received  some  confirmation,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Hunter  came  across  it  in  Manning- 
lam's  'Diary'  (under  date  1601),  among  the 
Sarleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier  also  lighted  upon  the  ancedote  in  the 
arae  diary,  and  published  it  in  1831  in  his  'Annals 
>f  the  Stage.'  He,  with  the  aid  of  certain  touches, 
>ave  the  name  of  Manningham's  authority  aa 
["ooly  (Burbage's  fellow  actor),  and  thereby  for- 
ified  the  authenticity  of  the  story.  The  'Diarr' 
was  edited  in  1868  for  the  Camden  Society  ty  M*- 
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J.  Bruce,  who  read  the  name  as  Towse ;  bat 
Dr.  Ingleby,  in  his  '  Centurie  of  Prayse,'  1874, 
shows  that  the  reading  should  be  Curie.  As 
Mr.  Lee  remarks,  in  his  excellent  life  of  Shake- 
speare in  the  new  volume  of  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography/  "such  gossip  deserves  little 
acceptance."  Any  bearer  of  the  name  of  William 
was  likely  to  have  such  a  story  fathered  upon  him. 

H.  P.  STOKES. 

COL.  JOHN  BOWLES  (8tn  S.  xii.  9).— It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  identical  with  John  Bowles, 
Esq.,  who  died  at  Kingston-upon-Tbames,  Surrey, 
3  July,  1771  (Gent.  Mag.,  July,  1771,  vol.  xli. 
p.  235).  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


PENLEIGH  HOUSE  (8ih  S.  xii. 


JOHN  EDWARDS 
7).- 

"The  manor  of  Upper  Penley,  including  the  mansion 
called  Penley  House  and  a  large  farm,  were  purchased 
of  the  Stourton  family  by  the  late  Gilbert  Trew  Becket 
Turner,  Esq.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  a  Becket  Turner,  incumbent  of  Wootton 
Underwood,  in  Buckinghamshire.  There  was  another 
f  state  called  Middle  Penley,  alias  Brook,  a  part  of  Brook 
Manor,  which  passed  from  the  Lord  Montjoy  through 
the  Hungerfords,  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  &c.,  to  the  Phipps 
family." 

The  above  is  from  Hoare's '  Modern  Wilts,'  Hundred 
of  Westbury,  date  1830.  Nothing  is  said  of  its 
having  been  owned  at  any  time  by  the  family  of 
Edwards ;  but  in  the  same  work  is  a  list  of  monu- 
mental inscriptions  in  Westbury  Church,  in  which 
are  given  the  following  : — 

Samuel  Edward?,  gent.,  23  March,  1761,  aged  43. 

Elizabeth,  his  wife,  23  March,  1787,  aged  69. 

John,  son  of  the  above,  2  June,  1793,  aged  46. 

THOS.  H.  BAKER. 
Mere  Down,  Mere,  Wiltshire. 

In  reply  to  THE  UNMISTAKEABLE,  there  is  about 
one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Westbury,  Wilts, 
but  much  nearer  the  station,  a  place  called  Pen- 
leigh  House.  It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare's  '  Wiltshire,'  part  vi.  :— 


"  The  manor  of  Upper  Penley,  including  the  mansion 
called  Penley  House  and  a  large  farm,  were  purchased 
of  the  Stourton  family  by  the  late  Gilbert  Trew  Becket 
Turner,  Esq.,  and  is  now  [1830]  the  property  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  &  Becket  Turner,  incumbent 
of  Wootton  Underwood,  in  Buckinghamshire." 


grand  staircase  at  Hatfield  in  Joseph  Nash's 
4  Mansions  of  England/  First  Series,  plate  xi. 
There  is  an  illustration  in  the  Strand  Magazine 
for  March  last,  p.  360,  from  a  photograph  of  the 
dog-gates  at  Slyfield.  JOHN  HEBB. 

In  addition  to  those  at  Hatfield  House,  mentioned 
by  one  of  your  correspondents,  there  are  also  dog- 
gates  at  Haddon  Hall,  and,  as  I  am  informed  on 
good  authority,  at  many  of  the  great  houses  in  the 
country.  Those  at  Haddon  Hall  are,  my  inform- 
ant says,  Elizabethan.  S.  ARNOTT. 

Baling,  W. 

THE  TURKEY  (8th  S.  xi.  344).— As  we  speak  of 
a  "turkej-cock"  and  the  French  of  an  "indian- 
cock,"  so  we  speak  of  "  indian-corn"  whilst  the 
French  say  "turkey-wheat."  A  writer  in  the 
Daily  Graphic  for  19  Apri1,  p.  14,  in  describing 
'  Bustard  Hunting  in  Roumania,'  speaks  of  the 
birds  as  "  the  flock  of  wild  turkeys  all '  cauking  ' 
shrilly."  As  depicted  they  certainly  do  look  like 
turkeys.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  slip  on 
the  writer's  part  to  have  called  them  so,  and  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  turkeys  can  have  been  so 
named  by  comparison  with  this  Turkish  bird. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

HENRY  GREY,  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  (8th  S.  x.  72, 
144).— In  addition  to  the  references  quoted  by 
MR.  PAGE,  8th  S.  x.  144,  see  'Trinity  Church, 
Minories,'  6th  S.  xii.  241,  302,  418  ;  '  Henry  Grey, 
Duke  of  Suffolk/  8th  S.  viii.  286,  393. 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

RAWLINSON  (8th  S.  xii.  28).— Walter  Rawlinson, 
of  North  Cray,  Kent,  was  married  to  a  Miss  Lad- 
brooke  in  1769.  Bride  and  bridegroom  were  each 
children  of  knights  and  aldermen  of  the  City  o 
London  (4  Annual  Register,'  1769,  p.  168). 

DUDLEY  WALTON. 

"  SITTING  BODKIN  "  (8th  S.  xi.  267,  354,  429).— 
"  Her  position  as  bodkin   between   her   father  am 
mother  made  it  much  more  convenient  for  her  to  look 
at  those  who  were  outside  the  carriage  than  to  converse 
rith  those  who  were  within  it."—'  The  Lottery  of  Mar 
riage,'  Mrs.  Trollope,  copyright  edition,  chap.  xiii.  p.  79 

FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 
BACON'S  'PROMUSOF  FORMULARIES  AND  ELK 


GAUCIES'  (8">  S.  xi.  404,  438),— The  followinj 
The  writer  has  known  Penleigh  House  for  about  I  short  analysis  may  be  useful.  It  is  a  sort  of  scat 
sixty-five  years,  and  knows  that  it  was  let  for  tered  "common-place"  book,  with  illustration 
terms  of  years  to  various  people  of  moderate  in-  from  Shakspere  and  other  writer*.  The  notes  o 
comes,  and  he  has  some  indistinct  idea  of  hearing  extracts  commenced  5  Dec.,  1694,  and  lasted  fo 
his  mother  speak  of  Edwards  as  at  some  time  an  |  about  two  years.  mL  "a  ' 


occupier  of  the  place. 


JAMES  WILKINS. 


DOG  GATES  (8th  S.  xi.  488  ;  xii.  37).— I  made  a 


The  MS.  is  full  of  clerical  error 
in  Bacon's  own  undoubted  autograph,  runnin 
through  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  and  his  trans 
lations.  There  are  about  1,680  passages  in  al 


drawing  of  the  staircase  at  Slyfield  some  years  ago  ;    several  found  to  include  germs  of  his  book  callei 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  dog-gates.     I  think  I 

.havej  remembered  them  if  I  had  seen  them. 

is  a  drawing  of  the  gates  at  the  foot  of  the 


'  The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil/  his  '  Meditations 
*  Advancement  of  Learning,1  speculative  title  from 
"  Promus  majus  quain  condus."  His  parallels  ar 
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chiefly  from  Sbakspere  ;  then,  far  less  numerou 
come  Lyly,  Ben  Jonson,  John  Fletcher,  Thoma 
Hay  ward.  The  book  is  well  fitted  to  form  a  sup 
plementary  volume  to  Spedding's  collective  editio 
of  Bicon's  works.  A.  H. 

"  EYE-RHYMES  "  IN  THE  POEMS  OF  SURREY  AN 
WYATT  (8«°  S.  xi.  161,  253,  294,  357,  413,  489 
xii.  52).  —  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  writes,  in  hi 
poem  '  The  Lost  Legion7: — 

Then  a  health  (we  must  drink  it  in  whispers), 
To  our  wholly  unauthorized  horde — 

To  the  line  of  our  dusty  foreloopers, 
The  Gentlemen  Rowers  abroad. 

'  The  Seven  Seas,'  p.  98. 

But  whether  Mr.  Rudjard  Kipling  is  a  great  poe 
or  not,  must  be  left  to  another  generation  to  deter 
mine.  W.  F.  P. 

I  must  confess  to  a  prejudice  against  such  a 
rhyme  as  "dawn"— "morn."  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Swinburne  writes  : — 

As,  when  late  larks  give  warning, 
Of  dying  lights  and  dawning, 
Night  murmurs  to  the  morning, 
Lie  still,  0  love,  lie  still. 

And  surely  it  would  be  more  than  a  little  pedanti 
to  object  to  the  rhyme  in  these  lovely  and  splendic 
verses.     It  is,  perhaps,  worth  pointing  out  tha 
"  then  "—"again  "  was  intolerable  to  Coleridge,  who 
llitues  Byron  for  having  used  it  as  a  rhyme.     For 
this  see  the  foot-note  to  '  Table  Talk '  for  7  June 
1824.  A.  0.  HILLIBR. 

It  is  true  that  Byron  never  makes  words  like 
"  dawn  "  rhyme  with  words  like  "  morn."     But 
sometimes  he  has  weak  rhymes  of  another  sort : — 
Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 

Motioned  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 
A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down, 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot. 

'Don  Juan,'  canto  v.  stanza  102. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

PYROQRAPHY  (8th  S.  xi.  487;  xii.  35).  — A  pyro- 
graph  on  a  maple  board  was  exhibited  in  the  loan 
collection  of  the  Reading  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
1885.  Sets  of  requisites  for  amateur  pyrography 
are  now  on  sale,  in  which  the  poker-pencil  is  heated 
at  will  by  working  a  sort  of  ether-spray  arrange- 
ment. THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

MILITARY  BANNERS  AND  COLOURS  (8tb  S.  xi. 
447,  473  ;  xii.  57).— In  Canterbury  Cathedral  are 
the  old  colours  of  the  16th  Lancers,  hanging  over 
a  memorial  subscribed  for  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  that  regiment  in  1848  to  their  brave  comrades 
who  fell  at  Aliwal.  KNOWLBR. 

ST.  GILES  AS  PATRON  OF  WOODMEN  (8th  S.  xii. 
49).— St.  Giles  was  lame  and  was  the  patron  of 
cripples.  It  is  likely  that  the  kneeling  attitude  of 
the  figure  mentioned  by  J.  S.  J.  precludes  the 


possibility  of  deciding  whether  the  individual  so 
depicted  was  lame.  Something  might  be  found 
under  Egedius,  or  Egidius,  which  Cinon  Bardsley 
('  English  Surnames,'  p.  56)  gives  as  othtr  forms 
of  Giles.  ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

TRIALS  OP  ANIMALS  (8th  S.  xii.  48).— Leaving 
aside  the  unnumbered  cases  in  which  unfortunate 
animals  were  solemnly  excommunicated  without  a 
hearing,  and  noting  only  those  wherein  the  accused 
were  indicted  for  alleged  enormities,*  perhaps 
there  can  be  found  no  more  n&ive  proceedings  than 
those  recorded  by  De  Thou,  in  which  (1510)  the 
Bit-hop  of  Autun,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  diocese,  cited  the  rat?,  which  had  infested 
it,  before  his  episcopal  court.  Upon  a  certain 
Barth.  Chassiu  ee  being  appointed  counsel  for  the 
accused,  he  adroitly  procured  adjournments,  now 
on  the  ground  of  flaws  in  the  summons,  and  now 
by  reason  of  alleged  intimidation  of  his  clients  on 
the  part  of  the  town  cats. 

Mentioning  the  subject  of  the  excommunication 
of  swallows,  fisb,  frogs,  snails,  &c.,  to  a  learned 
Catholic  in  Rome,  he  emphatically  remarked  there 
could  surely  be  no  better  remedy  for  their  crimes; 
and  he  instanced  the  case  of  St.  Bernard  having 
successfully  excommunicated  the  devil.  Need  I 
add  that  his  attitude  became  still  more  interesting 
when  some  one  present  further  required  light  from 
him  anent  the  process  of  excommunicating  those 
of  God's  creatures  which  had  never  enjoyed  com- 
munion 1  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  the  con- 
versation was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the 
influx  of  visitors.!  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

See  'N.  &  Q.,'  I8t  S.  vii.  278,  343;  xii.  510; 
3rd  S.  v.  155,  218.  Among  the  chap-books  of 
J.  G.  Rusher,  Banbury,  is  "  The  Trial  of  an  Ox 
for  killing  a  Man,  with  the  Examination  of  the 
Witnesses,  before  Judge  Lion,  at  Quadruped 
Court,  near  Beast  Park.  Price  One  Penny."  These 
now  sell  in  Oxford  as  curiosities  for  a  fair  price. 
The  blocks  for  the  engravings,  supposed  to  be  by 
Bewick,  were  purchased  for  republication  in  a 
collection  of  old  cuts  by  Tuer. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

A  good  many  of  the  records  we  have  of  the 
rials  of  animals  appear  to  be  rather  fragmentary. 
[*hus  we  know  from  an  entry  in  the  reeve's  (bailli) 
ist  of  expenses  that  a  pig  was  solemnly  burnt  in 


*  I  have  somewhere  come  upon  the  case  of  a  raven 
which  wag  believed  to  have  stolen  a  ring  given  to  Pope 
ohn  XXII.  by  Clemence  of  Anjou  ;  but  the  reference 
8  not  forthcoming.  In  any  case,  there  was  no  trial ; 
or  do  I  believe  trials  of  this  kind  occurred  before  the 
fteenth  century,  and  therefore  later  than  the  Middle 
,ges. 

f  Cf.  Menahrea,  '  Proc^a  au  Moyen-Age  centre  les 
.nimaux,'  1846 ;  Agnel,  'Curiosites  Judiciaires,'  Pane, 
358;  Desmazes,  'Supplices,  &c.,  en  France,'  pp.  89, 
85 ;  '  Penalit6s  Anciennes.' 
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1356  at  Caen  for  having  hurt  a  child  ;  and  on 
another  occasion,  when  another  pig  was  condemned 
to  death  for  some  offence,  we  know,  from  a  receipt 
which  still  exists,  that  the  gaoler  was  allowed  the 
same  sum  for  its  maintenance  until  the  day  of 
execution  as  would  have  been  granted  for  an  ordi- 
nary criminal.  One  of  the  most  curious  trials  of 
animah  was  that  of  a  cock  that  proved,  after  due 
inquiry,  to  have  laid  an  egg.  It,  also,  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Other  details  as  to  lawsuits 
against  animals,  with  some  notice  of  authorities, 
may  be  found  under  the  heading  "  Proems "  in 
Larousse's  *  Encyclopaedia.'  Happy  the  man  who 
knows  enough  French  to  read  Larouase.  It  is  an 
unfailing  fountain  of  information,  with  scarcely 
a  dull  page  in  all  its  sixteen  or  seventeen  long 
volumes. 

By  the  way,  I  seem  to  remember  that  I  have 
read  somewhere  an  account  of  a  mouse  that  swal- 
lowed the  Blessed  Host,  thereby  causing  much 
perplexity  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who 
could  not  decide  whether  to  kill  it  or  no.  Is  this 
a  myth ;  and,  if  not,  where  is  the  story  to  be 
found?  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

See  Chamber's  *  Book  of  Days/  vol.  i.  pp.  126-9. 
See  also  a  paper  entitled  *  Queer  Culprits/  in 
*  Curiosities  of  the  Olden  Time/  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould  (Edinburgh,  1895).  See  also  'Trials  of 
Animals/  by  Thomas  Frost,  in  '  Legal  Lore : 
Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers,  edited  by  William 
Andrews,  F.R.H.S.  (London,  1897). 

H.  ANDREWS. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Withington's  article  in  the 
July  Cornhill,  there  is  also  an  article  (illustrated) 
in  Chambers's  'Book  of  Days'  (1863),  vol.  i. 
p.  126  et  seq.,  on  the  subject. 

F.  L.  MAWDESLET. 

A  "  BRITISH  "  LIFE  OP  ST.  ALBAN  (8th  S.  xii. 
29).— In  the  '  Concilia '  of  Haddan  and  Stubbs 
there  is  this  notice  of  the  '  Life ': — 

"The  story  in  Matth.  Paris  ('  Vita;  Abbat.  S.  Alban.,' 
in  '  Vita  Eadmar.,'  p.  994,  Wats)  of  a  British  Life  of  S. 
Alban,  discovered  at  St.  Alban X  and  decyphered  by  a 
monk  Unwona,  refers  itself  to  the  10th  century,  but  will 
not  bear  examination."— Vol.  i.  Appen.  B.  p.  35. 
But  even  there  the  original  book  is  said  to  have 
crumbled  into  dust.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  search  seems  likely  to  be  fruitless,  for  the 
"British  life"  is  "apparently  a  myth,"  according 
to  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.1 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  such  a  manuscript  in 
a  Roman  wall  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  is 
simply  incredible.  No  book  could  have  escaped 
destruction  by  damp  under  such  circumstances — 
unless  it  had  been  hermetically  sealed  within  the 
fabric  when  the  wall  was  built ;  and  who  would 


have  done  this  ?  Moreover,  a  mediaeval  abbot 
(even  if  a  Welshman)  could  not  have  read  sufficient 
of  a  Celtic  MS.  of  the  Roman  period  to  have 
known  what  it  was  about.  No  doubt  the  abbot 
was  the  victim  of  a  hoax.  No  one  wrote  British 
books  during  the  Roman  occupation,  nor  till  long 
after.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

"CAPPEL-FACED"  (8th  S.  xi.  487).— The  Rev. 
W.  Barnes's  *  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset 
Dialect/  1863,  has  :  "  Cappel-cow,  or  Cappled- 
cow.  [A.S.  ceafl,  a  muzzle,  or  beak ;  in  the 
plural  cheeks,  or  jaws.]  A  cow  with  a  white 
muzzle."  It  is  highly  improbable  that  ceafl  is  the 
original  of  cappel,  for  the  former  word  appears 
variously  spelt  in  Middle  English  as  chavel,  chavyl, 
chawle,  chaul,  chowle,  chol,  choll  (see  'Concise 
Dictionary  of  Middle  English,'  Mayhew  and 
Skeat),  and  eventually  appears  as  jowl.  Chavvle  is 
still  used  of  a  horse  in  Yorkshire  when  it  gnaws 
its  bit.  May  not  the  Middle  English  capul  =  horse 
account  for  cappel  1  If  so,  some  distinctive  breed 
of  horses  with  white  muzzles  may  be  referred  to. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

NURSERY  SONG  (8th  S.  xii.  48). — The  following 
lines  are  given  by  Halliwell  in  his  '  Nursery 
Rhymes  of  England,'  second  edition,  p.  189,  and 
are  probably  those  that  MR.  HOOPER  requires  :— 

What  care  I  how  black  I  be 
Twenty  pounds  will  marry  me ; 
If  twenty  won't,  forty  shall, 
I  am  my  mother's  bouncing  girl ! 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

The  ditty  in  question  is  thus  given  in '  Arundines 
Cami':— 

What  care  I  how  black  I  be  ? 
Twenty  pounds  will  marry  me ; 
If  twenty  won't,  forty  shall, 
For  I  'm  my  mother's  bouncing  girl  ! 

H.  A.  H. 

CpRMAc  OR  CORMACK  (8th  S.  xi.  389).— I  ara 
afraid  MR.  D.  STEWART-CORMACK  will  find  his 
patronymic  more  Irish  than  he  imagines  or  even 
hopes.  It  is  a  decided  importation  from  Ireland. 
O'Hart  ('  Irish  Pedigrees/  pp.  80,  421)  says  :— 

"Stem  of  the  Cormac  (of  Munster)  Family.  Nathi, 
a  brother  of  Felim,  who  is  No.  92  on  the  '  Mac  Carthy 
Mor'  pedigree,  was  the  ancestor  of  Cineal  Cormaic ; 
anglicized  Cormac,  and  Cormack.  92.  Nathi :  son  of 
Aongus.  93.  Feareadhach :  his  son.  94.  Cabbsan  ;  his 
son.  95.  Cormac  ('cormac':  Irish,  a  brewer) :  his  son; 
a  quo  Cineal  Cormaic.  96.  Ronan  :  his  son.  97.  Cucear- 

thach  :  his  son.    98.  Gudruin  :  his  son Capt.  Michael 

Cormack,  of  Erris,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Cormacs  of 
Erris,  and  of  Castlehill,  near  Croasmolina,  county  Mayo." 

Cormac  was  frequently  an  ante-  or  Christian 
name  in  Irish  patronymics,  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  celebrated  Cormac  Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land in  the  third  century,  often  styled  Cormac  of 
Corran,  from  his  birthplace,  Ath-Cormac,  in  co. 
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Sligo.  Another  famous  bearer  of  the  name  was 
William  Mac  Cormac,  or  the  "Monk  of  Feale," 
the  father  of  Kathleen  Mac  Cormac,  subsequently 
countess  of  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Desmond,  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  royal  lineage,  as  the  nationality,  of  the 
Cormacs  seems  undoubted,  though  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  figured  largely  in  after  times  as 
chieftains.  The  Oormacks  of  Scotland  were  un- 
doubtedly an  importation  from  the  mother  country, 
as  indeed  was,  for  that  matter,  the  entire  Celtic 
population  of  Caledonia.  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

Cormac  of  Cashel  is  perhapi  the  most  noted 
bearer  of  this  name  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and 
one  I  have  long  wished  to  find  the  explanation  of, 
that  the  British  St.  Gildas  is  by  some  ancient 
authorities  known  also  by  the  name  Cormac. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Cormac  is  an  ancient  Irish  name.  In  'The 
Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  Four 
Masters  '  it  is  recorded  that  in  "  the  age  of  Christ 
225,  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Cann,  expelled 
Coman  Eces  from  Tara."  In  the^index  to  the  six 
volumes  seventy-six  references  are  given  to  persons 
bearing  that  patronymic  between  the  years  225  and 
1164  but  in  no  instance  is  it  spelt  with  the  final  k. 

EVERARD   HOME  OOLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

FLAGS  (8"1  S.  ix.  328,  394,  472,  499  ;  x.  16,  83, 
259,  481). — Daring  the  Diamond  Jubilee  tho  flags 
outdid  themselves  in  incorrectness ;  they  had  quite 
a  Jubilee  spree.  At  Oxford,  where  I  went  to  get 
away  from  London  crushes  that  never  took  place, 
my  landlord  produced  a  red  ensign  he  had  pur- 
chased, which  was  attached  by  the  red  end  to  the 
staff,  the  Union  Jack  hanging  down  as  mentioned 
by  KILLIGREW  (8th  S.  x.  83).  He  informed  me 
that  he  bought  it  at  a  shop  in  Oxford,  where  they 
had  a  large  number  all  the  same.  I  got  him  to 
alter  his,  by  attaching  the  end  with  the  Union 
Jack  to  the  staff;  but  this  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, as  the  Union  Jack  itself  was  wrong. 
Afterwards  I  saw  these  flags  all  over  the  town. 
Not  only  these,  but  the  Royal  Standard  was 
attached  to  the  stuff  sideways,  endways,  and  all 
ways  ;  and  this  was  in  England's  greatest  seat  of 
learning  !  I  no  longer  wondered  at  MR.  HARRY 
BlMftfl  experience  of  the  Exeter  fhg  being  upside 
down  (8"  S.  x.  16).  On  my  return  to  London  I 
observed  the  same  kind  of  thing  even  on  the  river 
steamers,  and  I  have  looked  at  the  'Flags  of 
Britain,'  &c.  (Glasgow),  to  which  I  referred  8">  S. 
x.  83,  and  there  I  find  the  Union  Jack  wrong 
throughout  ;  it  is  nearly  always  depicted  as  if  the 
red  diagonal  cross  of  St.  Patrick  was  a  perfectly 
straight  diagonal  cross  instead  of  being  cut  into 
four  parts  as  explained  in  Mr.  E.  Green's  essay  in 


the  ArchcKological  Journal,  1891,  vol.  xlviii. 
p.  307.  Even  the  flags  on  the  ship  models  at 
South  Kensington  Museum  are  wrong.  See 
P.S.  Connaught,  No.  N.  1303  and  model  of  pro- 
posed H.M.S.  Dreadnought.  The  artist  who  drew 
the  coloured  representation  of  the  Union  flag  for 
'  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia*  (vol.  iv.  1889,  see 
plate  opposite  p.  662)  has  it  inaccurately,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  not  knowing  exactly  how  the  cross 
of  St.  Patrick  was  altered  ;  nor  is  this  sufficiently 
described  in  the  text  (p.  663). 

Is  not  all  this  a  curious  commentary  on  all  the 
fulsome  praise  we  (that  is  our  newspapers)  have 
been  lavishing  on  ourselves  and  what  a  wonderful 
people  we  are  ?  And  we  do  not  know  how  to  make 
or  fly  our  national  flag. 

Now  we  have  our  national  measure  given  at 
various  places  by  authority  at  Trafalgar  Square, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Greenwich.  Why 
cannot  the  same  be  done  with  the  fl  igs ;  and  if  this 
is  impracticable,  could  not  the  authorities  (who  are 
they  ?)  distribute  properly  coloured  representations 
showing  the  make-up  of  the  flags  and  their  final 
state  and  sizes,  and  say  by  whom  they  may  be 
used?  RALPH  THOMAS. 

SMOKING  BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  TO- 
BACCO (8th  S.  xii.  28).— In  an  article  on  'Old 
English  Tobacco  Pipes/  which  appeared  in 
Chambers  &  Journal,  1  August,  1896,  it  is  stated 
that  smoking  was  undoubtedly  indulged  in  before 
the  arrival  of  the  famous  weed. 

"  Long  before  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  tobacco, 
herbs  and  leaves  were  smoked  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  England,  colt's-foot, 
yarrow,  and  other  plants,  are  atill  used  in  the  same  way, 
with  evident  relish  and  belief  in  their  efficacy.  Of  the 
pipes  of  the  ante-tobacco  period  we  know  little  or 
nothing;  the  earliest  specimens  to  be  found  in  collections 
dating  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  during  whose 
reign  tobacco  was  introduced." 

The  writer  of  the  article,  however,  gives  no  autho- 
rity for  the  above  statements. 

Hone,  in  his  *  Table  Book'  (1827),  writing  on 
"Irish  Pipes,"  quotes  the  following  from  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker's  •  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of 
the  South  of  Ireland '  :— 

"  Small  tobacco  pipes  of  an  ancient  form  are  fre- 
quently found  in  Ireland  on  digging  or  ploughing  up  the 
ground,  particularly  in  tha  vicinity  of  those  circular 
entrenchments,  called  Danish  forts,  which  were  more 
probably  the  villages  or  settlements  of  the  native  Irish. 
These  pipes  are  believed  by  the  peasantry  to  belong  to 
the  Cluncannep,  and  when  discovered  are  broken,  or 
otherwise  treated  with  indignity,  as  a  kind  of  retort  for 
the  tricks  which  their  supposed  owners  had  played  off." 

Mr.  Croker,  says  Hone,  subjoins  a  sketch  of 
one  of  these,  and  adds  that — 

"  in  the  '  Anthologia  Hibernica,'  vol.  i.  p.  352  (Dublin, 
1793),  there  is  a  print  of  one  which  was  found  at  Bran- 
nockstown,  county  Kildare,  sticking  between  the  teeth 
of  a  human  skull ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  paper, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  sec.  36), 
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Strabo  (lib.  vii.  296),  Pomponius  Mela  (2),  and  Solinus 
(c.  15),  goes  to  prove  that  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
were  acquainted  with  tobacco,  or  an  herb  of  similar  pro- 
perties, and  that  they  smoked  it  through  small  tubes— of 
course,  long  before  the  existence  of  America  was  known." 

H.  ANDREWS. 

When  on  a  visit  to  Ripon  Cathedral  some  years 
ago  I  was  shown  a  pipe  with  a  very  small  bowl, 
which  had  been  found,  so  far  as  I  remember,  in 
the  cathedral.  The  guide  suggested  that  the  pipe 
had  been  used  in  inhaling  the  smoke  of  aromatic 
herbs  as  a  cure  for  asthma  or  cold.  Possibly  this 
pipe  was  of  the  same  description  as  those  referred 
to  by  your  correspondent.  HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnbam,  Bucks. 

A  writer  in  Bye-Gones  (vol.  for  1894-5,  p.  225) 
states  that 

'  there  are  small  pipes,  called  'Fairy  Pipes,'  often  found 
embedded  in  the  earth  and  in  the  ruins  of  cottagers' 
abodes.  The  bowl  is  just  big  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of 
the  little  finger,  and  they  seem  to  be  very  old." 

He  adds  that  a  Cheshire  man  informed  him  that 
agricultural  labourers  in  that  county  smoke  the 
foliage  of  the  coltsfoot  and  the  may  bright. 

E.  W. 

WALLIS  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xi.  348;  xii.  36).— 
Capt.  Wallis,  of  H.M.S.  Portmahon,  was  a  circum- 
navigator of  the  first  rack,  and  the  precursor  of 
Capt.  Cook,  who,  ten  years  later,  made  more  stir 
by  performing  no  greater  achievement.  Surely 
the  capital  of  British  Honduras  is  called  after  him, 
and  not  after  a  buccaneer.  Capt.  Wallis  was  of 
an  old  Cornish  family,  connected  by  marriage  with 
my  own  paternal  stock,  and  I  am  the  possessor  of 
many  of  his  private  papers. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

OAGOTS  (8tb  S.  xi.  28,  298,333;  xii.  37). —Much 
valuable  information  is  given  upon  the  subject  of 
Cagots  in  'Histoire  des  Races  Maudites  de  la 
France  et  de  PEspagne/  by  Fran cisque- Michel, 
2  vols.  (Paiis,  A.  Frank,  Libraire-Editeur,  69,  Rue 
Richelieu,  1847).  In  the  second  volume  there  are 
a  number  of  ballads  composed  by  Cagots  or  relating 
to  them,  including  *  Ar  Gakonzez,'  a  Breton  ballad. 

HUBERT  SMITH. 

"  TALLY-HO  "  (8th  S.  xii.  65).— It  is  with  some 
diffidence  that  I  venture  one  of  those  speculative 
derivations  which  Prof.  Skeat  has  done  such  good 
service  in  checking.  I  would  resist  the  temptation 
were  it  not  that  I  find  some  encouragement  in 
Lutre"s  Dictionary.  May  not  "  Tally-ho "  (ia'iaut] 
have  originally  been  the  huntei's  cry  when  he 
urged  his  dogs  to  pursue  their  prey  into  the  wood 
(toOKf)!  The  "ho!"  would  naturally  follow. 
Littre,  after  quoting  from  '  Waverley '  "  a  loud 
taiout,"  says,  "Est-ce  quo  taiout  viendrait  de 
tailler  ?  '  But  he  goes  no  further.  Taillais  is  bois 


taillis,  wood  that  is  cut  from  time  to  time,  and 
would  provide  wild  animals  with  cover. 

HENRY  ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 

'Rip  VAN  WINKLE'  (8th  S.  xii.  68).— Twenty 
years  ago  I  made  the  following  entry  in  my  com- 
monplace book.  Such  as  it  is,  I  offer  it  to  your 
correspondent  S.  J.  A.  F. : — 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Even  Rip  van 
Winkle  is  but  the  resuscitation  of  Epimenides.  The 
only  difference  being,  that  poor  Rip  elept  for  twenty 
years  in  the  Katskill  Mountains,  and  awoke  to  find  him- 
self the  butt  of  his  village  ;  whereas  the  Cretan  poet, 
Epimenidep,  slept  for  half  a  century,  and  aroee  a  very 
miracle  of  wisdom." 

RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 

The  German  legend  on  which  Washington  Irving 
founded  this  story  is  given  by  Otmar,  in  his 
1  Volcks-Sagen  '  (Bremen,  1800),  p.  153,  entitled 
*  Der  Ziegpnhirl.'  A  translation  will  be  found  in 
Thorpe's  '  Yule-tide  Stories  '  (Locdon,  Bohn,  1853), 
p.  475.  Peter  Klaus,  a  goatherd  of  Sittendorf,  is 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on 
the  Kyffbauser.  The  legend  belongs  to  an  in- 
teresting, but  not  uncommon  type,  which  I  dis- 
cussed some  years  ago  in  '  The  Science  of  Fairy 
Tales '  (London,  Walter  Scott,  1891). 

E.  SIDNEY  HARTLAND. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  (8th  S.  xii.  7,  57).— An 
entry  in  Bladcwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  March, 
1830,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  548,  thus  records  his  birth  :— 

"Dec.  26  [1829].  At  Kilmarnock  New  Manse,  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  a  eon." 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

Chaucerian  and  other   Pieces.     Edited  by  Walter  W. 

Skeat,  D.C.L.,  &c.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
THE  supplementary  volume  to  Prof.  Skeat's  monumental 
edition  of  Chaucer,  on  the  importance  of  which  we 
insisted  from  the  first,  has  now  appeared,  and  with  it 
the  work  is  complete.  It  is  wholly  us  a  supplement  the 
book  is  designed,  the  Professor  being  the  first  to  own 
that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  piece  of  Chaucer's 
composition.  To  all  who  have  bestowed  the  slightest 
study  upon  Chaucer  it  is  known  that  the  folios  of  1532, 
1542,  1550  (I),  and  1561,  together  with  their  successor?, 
contained  a  series  of  works  with  the  writing  of  which 
Chaucer  was  unconcerned.  Some  were  ascribed  to 
other  writers— Lydgate,  Occleve  (or  Hoccleve),  Gower, 
and  the  like— others  were  dated  after  Chaucer's  death, 
and  some  even  belonged  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Professor's  duty,  executed  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  industry,  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  tares,  if  an  illustration  involving  an  apparent 
but  unintended  censure  of  the  works  now  reprinted  may 
be  employed.  Not  until  the  folio  of  1561  is  any  intention 
to  mislead  the  public  as  to  Chaucer's  share  in  these,  so 
to  speak,  apocryphal  writings  to  be  traced.  Thynne's 
first  edition  is  entitled  "  The  Workes  of  Geoffray  Chaucer 
newly  printed,  with  dyuera  workes  which  were  neuer  in 
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,iore      «c      This,  as  the  Professor  says,  "  is  great,  or  would-be  great,  families.    He  writes  amusingly 

and  literally  true  "  since  it  contains  works  of  and  quaintly,  however,  on  sports,  on  s  range  characters, 

[cer  previously   prmted    by   Caxton,    Wynkyn    de  on  the  Broads-a  bibliography  of  which  he  rappliei- 

Worde    and  JuUan  Notary?  with  '"dyu'ers  workes  [o/  and  urges  strongly  the  claims  of  Lynn  to  a  close  con- 

various  authors]  which  were  neuer  in  print  before.'"  nexion  with  Chaucer.     Whatever  Mr    Rye  writes  has 

.  altered  this  to  '<  The  Woorkes  of  Geffrey  claims  on  attention  and  his  views  need  neither  apology 


Sltowe  in  1561,  altered  this  to 
Chaucer,  newly  printed  with  diuers  Addicions  which  were 
neuer  in  print  before,"  conveying  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
the  idea  that  these  additions  were  by  Chaucer.  In  both  the 
title-pages  -for  the  book  is  found  with  two -the  declara- 
tion is  made  that '  The  Siege  and  Destruction  of  Thebes ' 
is  by  Ihon  Lidgate.  Of  the  various  additions  contained 
in  thete  successive  folios  Prof.  Skeat  has  given  a  selec- 


nor  commendation  to  most  of  our  readers. 

MR.  P.  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A.,  has  sent  us  Plea  for  a 
•Jubilee  Jack,"  with  a  design  for  the  flag  that  should  be 
the  drapeau  of  the  British  Empire. 

IN  the  Forlnightl 
tale  of  'The  Defeat 


'y  Major  Martin  Hume  tells  again  the 
at  of  the  Armada,' a  story  of  which 


tion   those  that  are  without  adequate  interest  or  value    Britons  are  not  likely  soon  to  grow  weary.     Mr.  W.  A. 

'  - 


being  omitted.  Of  those,  however,  in  the  present 
volume  or  in  its  predecessors  a  full  account  is  supplied. 
Twenty-nine  works  in  all,  of  length  varying  from  a  few 
lines  to  three  books  and  thirty-three  chapters,  are 
reprinted,  the  most  important  being— as  regards  length, 
at  least— 'The  Testament  of  Love,'  by  Thomas  Usk; 
•  The  Plowman's  Tale ';  '  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,'  by 
Sir  Richard  ROB;  Clanvowe's  'The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale ';  and  '  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  and  '  The 
Assembly  of  Ladies,'  both  by  "  a  Lady."  Readers  will 


Baillie  Grohman  bewails '  The  Shortcomings  of  our  Sport- 
ing Literature.'  The  arraignment  is  formidable,  and  it 
is  somewhat  startling  to  hear  that  there  is  no  gallery  or 
print  collection  where  the  moat  important  material  can 
be  studied,  the  five  departments  of  the  British  Museum 
being  deplorably  destitute,  "  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment being  as  bare  of  specimens  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  English  chase  as  the  Print  Room  of  artistic 
material,  the  Manuscript  Room  of  early  MSS.,  the 
Library  of  technical  works,  and  the  Art  Department  of 


study  with  muqh   interest   the  manner  in  which  the  eariy  specimens  of  the  arms  and  contrivances  employed 

authorship  of '  The  Temple  of  Love,'  long  a  mystery,  has  by  our  forefathers  in  the  chase  of  wild  animals."     The 

been  ascertained,  the  happy  conjecture  of  Mr.  H.  Bradley  jtev.  E.  Moore,  D.D.,  sends  the  first  instalment  of  a 

being  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  rearrangement  of  six  contribution  on  « Dante  as  a  Religious  Teacher.'     Dante 

leaves  of  a  manuscript  which  had  become  misplaced.  dweu8  at  gome  length  on  the  independent  spheres  of  the 

An  account  of  Usk  and  his  untoward  fate  is  included  in  p0pe  and  the  Emperor,  in  which  each  rules  supreme, 

the  introduction.    '  The  Plowman's  Tale '  is  unhesitat-  toeir  independence  and  harmonious  co-operation  con- 

ingly  ascribed  to  the  author  of  '  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  8tituting  '•  the  one  condition  of  happiness  for  the  whole 

Crede.'    In  dealing  with  •  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mercy,  human  race."    « The  King  of  the  Journalists  '  indicates 

translated  by  Sir  Richard  ROB,  and  given  in  the  1532  £mile  de  Girardin,  concerning  whose  duel  with  Carrel 

Chaucer  of  Thynne,  Prof.  Skeat  speaks  of  the  date  of  8ome  new  particulars  are  supplied.    An  interpretation  of 

Charter's  book  as  1386.  This  U  probable  enough,  and  we  «  Maurice  Maeterlinck  '—concerning  whom  we  are  bound 

do  not  dispute  it.  We  wonder,  however,  whether  the  Pro-  to  i,ear  a8  much  as  we  have  heard  of  Ibsen— and  an 

fessor  has  any  better  authority  than  Andre  Duchesne,  appreciative  account  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  also  appear,  as 

the  editor  of  the  1617  edition  of  Charter's  works.    This  doea  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  on  '  Handel 

date  we  thought  was  to  some  extent  conjectural  (see  La  and  tne  Handel  Festival.'     Two  important  articles  by 

Croix  du  Maine, '  Bibl.  Fran?oise,'  ed.  Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  iujian9  on  Indian  questions  are  outside  our  province.— 

i.  12).     The  question,  so  far  as  regards  the  present  work,  In  the  ^ineteenih  Century  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  writing 


it  unimportant.  Very  interesting  is  what  ia  said  con- 
cerning 'The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,' at  the  close 
of  the  best  MS.  of  which  is,  in  the  same  handwriting  as 
the  rest  of  the  MS.,  "  Explicit  Clanvowe."  From  this 
after  consultation  with  Dr.  Furnivall,  Prof.  Skeat 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  poem  is  by  Sir  Thomas 


on  '  The  Tourist  in  Ireland,'  depicts  an  ideal  voyage  in 
that  country,  with  information  on  such  points,  even,  as 
vehicles  and  hotels.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  puts  in  a 
plea  for  '  Moles,'  to  the  extermination  of  which  he  attri- 
butes many  calamities  of  the  agriculturist  and  the 
gardener.  Miss  A.  Goodrich- Freer  deals  with  '  Psychical 


Clanvowe,  who  "  must  have  been  a  well-known  personage  Re8earch  and  an  Alleged  "  Haunted  House.'"  She  is  her- 
at  the  Court  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV."  The  poem  8eif  a  raember  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It 
has  remarkable  qualities,  and  this  discovery  of  author-  is  a  pjty  tnat  her  observations  and  those  of  her  friends 
ship  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  It  shows,  moreover,  I  or  companions  were  inconclusive  and  not  particularly 
in  what  characteristic  spirit  of  thoroughness  the  entire  significant.  '  Elizabethan  Rejoicings'  by  Mr.  Edward 
work  has  been  executed.  One  has,  indeed,  only  to 
study  the  introduction  and  the  notes  to  find  out 
what  a  mine  of  information  it  ia.  An  entire  number 
of  'N.  &  Q.,'  instead  of  a  single  column,  would  be  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  the  points  of  interest  that  arise. 
We  congratulate  scholars  that  the  completed  edition 


is  now  within  their  reach.  A  glosaarial  index  of  exem- 
plary adequacy  is  appended,  as  is  also  an  index  to  some 
of  the  notes.  Let  one  who  seeks  to  know  how  the  work 
lias  been  executed  consult  the  latter  under  "  Margaret." 


By  Walter 


Sony*.   Xtoriu,  and  Sayings  of  Norfolk. 

K'ya.    (Norwich,  Goose.) 

ON  nl:  matters  relative  to  Norfolk  Mr.  Rye  is  a  recog- 
nize I  authority.  He  gives  us  here  a  collection  of  folk- 
literature  concerning  the  county  which  will  strongly 

appeal  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  may  be  the  title,  the  paper,  like  all  Mr.  Whibley  writes, 
a  political  bias  is  manifest  in  much  that  he  write*,  or  that  furnishes  subject  for  reflection.  Mr.  Whibley  is  on  safer 
he  deals  very  trenchantly  with  the  pretensions  of  some  ground  in  speaking  of  Luoian  as  a  belated  classic—"  the 


Vincent  Heward,  gives  particulars  of  festivities  and  dis- 
ays  of  popular  feeling  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  shows  a  knowledge  of  Tudor  times  not  common 
with  modern  writers.  Mr.  Hugh  V.  Warrender  describes 
'Pass  Fishing  for  Tarpon, 'a  sport  he  has  been  success- 
fully conducting  in  Florida.  Mr.  II.  B.  Irving  supplies 
a  readable  and  stimulating  account  of  Eugene  Aram, 
and  is  far  from  accepting  a  theory  that  advances  any 
but  the  lowest  motive  for  the  murder  of  Clarke.  '  Curio- 
sities about  Crustacea'  will  beget  some  astonishment  in 
non-scientific  minds.— Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  New  Review,  sends  to  that  periodical 
an  article  on  Lucian,  not  too  happily  described  as  'An 
Ancient  Critic/  a  title  almost  as  applicable  to  Voltaire, 
who  lived  fifteen  hundred  years  later,  and  with  whom 
Lucian  bad  more  than  one  point  in  common.  Whatever 
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last  of  the  classics  "  is  his  exact  phrase.  His  dialogue  is 
said  to  be  "  as  sprightly  as  the  eprightliest  comedy,"  and 
doubtless  owed  much  to  that  new  comedy  which  reaches 
us  in  BO  fragmentary  a  form.  It  is  amusing,  though  justi- 
fiable, in  an  article  on  Lucian  to  find  references  to 
French  eulogies  of  Deburau,  the  great  exponent  of 
Pierrot.  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  chooses  for  his  contri- 
bution the  aggressive  title  of  *  The  Decline  of  Woman.' 
He  seems,  however,  to  insist  rather  upon  the  decline  of 
the  homage  rendered  her  than  upon  any  physical  or 
intellectual  decay.  Most  readers  will  peruse  with  interest 
M.  C.  de  Thierry's  brilliant,  if  paradoxical,  paper  on 
'  Colonial  Empire,'  and  many  will  read  with  amusement 
Mr.  F.  Kelly's  '  Peter  the  Great.'— The  Century  opens 
with  the  praiee,  by  Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  of  'The  Lordly 
Hudson,'  with  illustrations  of  Indian  Head,  the  Catskills, 
and  other  spots  of  its  rugged  and  picturesque  highlands. 
'  A  Journey  in  Thessaly,'  by  Mr.  Goodell,  bas  immediate 
interest.  Mr.  Fenn's  illustrations  of  the  Slope  of  Pelion, 
Mount  Oesa,  Larissa,  the  Monasteries  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  of  St.  Barlaam,  and  of  other  spots  are  very  satis- 
factory. Other  travel  articles  of  interest  are  *  The 
Alaska  Trip,'  with  its  views  of  glaciers,  and  'Down  to 
Java,'  with  delightful  pictures  of  scenes  and  places. 
Biographical  articles,  with  portraits,  are  on  'John 
Burroughs  '  and  '  Jenny  Lind.'  '  London  at  Play  '  de- 
picts with  more  or  less  fidelity  Margate  Sands.  '  Cam- 
paigning with  Grant'  is  continued.  'Another  Day  in 
Norway  '  has  a  picture  of  the  midnight  sun,  interesting 
enough,  but  not  easily  distinguished  from  a  sun  in  more 
southern  climes.—'  Its  Walls  were  as  Jasper,'  in  Scrib- 
ner's,  is  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame,  the  author  of  '  The 
Golden  Age,'  and  has  all  the  charm  of  his  stories  of 
child  life.  Its  antiquarian  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Maxfield 
Parrish,  are  excellent.  Under  the  title  of  '  The  Unquiet 
Sex,'  Mies  Helen  W.  Moody  begins  a  series  of  papers  on 
feminine  education  and  aims.  In  this  she  deals  with 
*  The  Woman  Collegian.'  *  Impressions  of  Mount  Rainier ' 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  perils  and  pleasures  (!)  of 
mountain  climbing.  'A  Rustic  Calendar'  has  four  fine 
illustrations  in  colour.  An  interesting  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  number  consists  of  fiction,  much  of  which 
is  very  spirited.— Mr.  H.  Fielding  gives,  in  Macmillan's, 
an  impressive  account  of  '  A  Famine-Camp  in  Burmah.' 
It  is  uncomfortable  reading.  '  A  Village  Sovereign  '  is  a 
quite  delightful  Irish  sketch.  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  has 
a  thoughtful  paper  on  'The  Sentiment  of  Chivalry, 'as 
exemplified  in  Burke  and  Scott.  '  A  Nine  Days'  King ' 
is  an  account  of  Massaniello,  —  To  the  Pall  Mall 
the  Marquess  of  Lome  sends  an  account  of  Clive- 
den, with  illustrations  from  photographs.  In  addition 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  interiors  and  the  gardens 
some  interesting  particulars  are  given  of  temporary 
resident?.  'In  the  Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes'  is  an 
animated  account,  by  a  lady,  of  travel  in  Finland. 
The  second  instalment  of  '  Lee  of  Virginia '  is  given, 
and  the  story  of  St.  Ives  is  concluded,  so  far  as 
Stevenson's  share  is  concerned.  A  terribly  grim  folk- 
superstition  is  narrated  by  May  Crommelin,  under  the 
title  '  The  Lamparagua.'  An  excellent  account  of 
'Bombay  Past  and  Present'  is  sent  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Forrest.  Mr.  Thieelton  Dyer  gives  a  short  account  of 
'  Kew  Gardens,'  with  a  striking  view.  Among  the  illus- 
trations, '  Good  Luck,'  which  serves  as  frontispiece,  and 
'  La  Belle  Suisse '  are  pleasantly  conspicuous. — The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Fitchett,an  Australian  writer,  as  yet  little  known 
in  England,  but  likely  to  be  recognized  before  long, 
sends  to  the  Cornhill  a  brilliant  study  of  '  The  Battle  of 
Minden.'  Mr.  A.  I.  Shand  presents  Lord  Alvanley  as 
'  A  Wit  of  the  Regency.'  Some  of  the  stories  told  con- 
cerning him  are  good,  The  Rev.  John  Vaughan  gives  a 
striking  account  of  'The  French  Prisoners  at  Port- 


Chester.'  '  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary  '  aro  continued. 
We  are  always  exercised  by  these.  There  is  a  great  deal 
that  we  like,  and  an  undefined  something  that  often  dis- 
appoints and  defeats.— In  Temple  Bar  « The  Campaign 
of  Roucoux'  narrates  incidents  in  connexion  with  Eng- 
lish wars  with  which  few  of  us  are  very  familiar.  '  The 
Sponsor  of  Folk-Song '  gives  a  fair  estimate  and  a  read  - 
able  account  of  Herder.  A  very  sad  note  is,  naturally 
struck  in  '  Beethoven's  Last  Days.'  '  Autumn  Days  in 
Islay  '  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  description.  There  i?,  more- 
over, in  the  magazine  some  excellent  fiction.— To  the 
Gentleman's  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock  sends  a  thrilling 
account  of  '  The  Great  Pestilence.'  Mr.  Harwood 
Brierley  deals  lovingly  with  '  The  Swale  and  its  Water- 
falls,' and  Mr.  Compton  Reede  supplies  'Minor  Episodes 
of  the  Civil  War.'— Brighter  and  brighter  becomes  the 
English  Illustrated.  Under  the  title  '  An  Artist  who 
was  Hanged,'  Mr.  Fred  Miller  tells  the  story  of  William 
Wynne  Ryland,  reproducing  eome  of  his  designs.  Mr. 
Vandam  tells  afresh  the  story  of  *  George  the  Third's 
Jubilee.'  Naturalists  will  be  pleased  with  Mr.  James's 
'Artistic  Manifestation  in  Birds.'  'At  the  Grave  of 
Anne  Bronte,'  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
stories  concerning  Nelson,  and  '  Mid-Century  Cricketers  ' 
will  all  Lave  their  admirers.  '  London  the  Little '  is 
also  curious,  both  as  regards  letterpress  and  illustrations. 
—Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  sends  to  Longman's  a  picturesque 
account  of  '  Wolmer  Forest.'  •  A  Smoking  Concert '  is 
not  in  our  line,  but  may  be  commended.  Mr.  Lang,  in 
'  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,'  quits,  for  a  time,  spooks,  in 
order  to  bewail  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Oliphant.— Chapman's 
hap,  once  more,  a  readable  amount  of  fiction. 

CASSELL'S  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pre- 
sents accounts  and  views  of  many  spots  of  interest, 
among  which  are  Roxburgh  Castle,  Rugby,  Runnymede 
Rydal  Water,  Ryde,  Rye,  St.  Albans,  St.  Andrew?,  St. 
Asaph,  St.  Bees,  and  the  two  St.  Ives. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  came  and 
address  of  the  sender, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

F.  JABRATT  ("  Dutch  Courage  ").— See  &*  8.  iii.  289, 
458,  498;  and  the  'Oxford  English  Dictionary,'  s.v. 
"  Courage." 

A.  J.  DAVT  ("Pennycomequick').— The  derivation 
of  this  word  has  been  already  given  in  *N.  &  O.'  See 
1«  S.  viii.  8,  113, 184,  255. 

ERRATA.— 8th  S.  xi.  485,  col.  2, 1. 18,  after  "squatter ' 
insert  named  Lassetler  ;  ante,  p.  70,  col.  2,  1.  3,  for  "  fl.' 
read  01.,  contraction  for  Olei;  p.  99,  col.  2,  1.21  from 
bottom,  for  "  The  Rev."  read  Mr. 

NOTICS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher " — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


FRANK  CHANCE,  M.B,,  F.R.C.P. 
(See  Si*  8.  xii.  40.) 

The   Times  of  Thursday,   29  July,  gives  the 
following  particulars  :— 

"Dr.  Frank  Chance,    M.B.,   F.E.C.P.,   of  Burleigh 
House,   Sydenham   Hill,  London,  one  of  our    leading 
Hebrew  scholars  and  an  accomplished  linguist,  died  at 
his  daughter's  house  at  Nice  on  the  1st  inst.    He  was 
the  second  surviving  son  of  Robert  Lucas  Chance,  of 
Summerfield  House,  Birmingham.    He  studied  for  the 
medical    profession    at    King's    College,    London,    and 
afterwards   at   Trinity   College,  Cambridge,  where   he 
took    the  B.A.  degree  in  1854  and  the   M.B.  in  1855. 
In  1863  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  but  retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine 
goon   after  the  death   of  his   father  in  1865.     What 
interested  him    most   was    the    study    of    languages, 
especially    Hebrew,    for  proficiency  in  which   he   had 
gained    in   1854,    at    Cambridge,    the    Tjrwhitt    Uni- 
versity Hebrew  Scholarship  ......  In  1875  he  was  invited 

to  join  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company,  in  whose 
work  he  took  a  very  regular  and  very  active  part 
till  its  completion  in  1884.  in  his  younger  days  he 
had,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow,  made  an 
English  translation  of  his  work  on  '  Cellular  Patho- 
logy,' thereby  giving  evidence  of  his  mastery  of  the 
German  language.  French  and  Italian  he  spoke  with 
gnat  fluency,  and  was  more  or  less  conversant  with 
several  other  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
study  of  languages  was  to  him  a  pastime.  To  the 
readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  his  name  will  be  familiar, 
as  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  frequent  contributor 
in  his  own  name,  He  was  born  on  June  22,  1826, 


and  married,  on  August  12,  1857,  Jane  Susan  Katha- 
rine, second  daughter  of  James  Brewster,  of  Hunting- 
don and  Brampton,  who  predeceased  him  in  1889.  He 
was  buried  on  July  12,  at  Brockley  Cemetery,  in  the 
same  grave  as  his  wife.  His  only  child,  a  daughter, 
married,  in  1882,  M.  le  Capitaine  (now  M.  le  Com- 
mandant) Armand  Duault,  of  the  French  Artillery,  at 
tie  present  time  quartered  at  Nice." 

To  these  I  am  able  from  a  family  source  to  add 
that  Dr.  Bernard  had  been  for  some  years  engaged 
upon  a  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with 
copious  notes  for  the  instruction  of  students, 
and,  later  on,  invited  the  co-operation  of  his 
former  pupil,  Dr.  Chance,  in  correcting  his  Eng- 
lish translation  and  in  preparing  the  work  for  the 
press,  which  proposal  was  willingly  accepted.  Dr. 
Bernard,  however,  died  before  he  had  been  able 
to  complete  his  manuscript,  and  was  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  all  his  labour  would  have  been 
lost  if  Dr.  Chance  had  not,  with  the  willing  help 
of  his  father,  taken  upon  himself  the  labour  and 
considerable  expense  of  revising,  correcting,  com- 
pleting, supplementing  with  many  additional  note?, 
printing,  and  publishing  this  book.  This  in  reality 
involved  so  great  an  amount  of  continuous  hard 
work  and  of  minute  attention  in  the  correction  of 
proofs,  during  a  long  period  of  time,  that  Dr. 
Chance  never  entirely  got  over  the  effects  of  the 
devotion  to  it  of  so  much  of  his  time,  both  day  and 
night,  and  became  physically  incapable  of  carrying 
through  his  intention  of  publishing  a  second  volume 
of  notes  for  the  use  of  students,  with  which  he  had 
made  considerable  progress. 

With  reference  to  his  translation  of  Virchow's 
work  on  *  Cellular  Pathology,'  I  may  mention  that, 
in  a  recent  letter  from  Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
asking  for  information  about  the  deceased  Fellow, 
Dr.  Chance,  he  says  that  Dr.  Chance  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  con- 
sequence of  this  translation,  which  at  that  time 
was  most  useful.  H.  T. 


GEORGE  ROBINS,  AUCTIONEER. 

(See  8th  s.  xii.  22.) 

It  may,  I  think,  be  doubted  whether  your  corre- 
spondent, MR.  JOHN  HEBB,  is  quite  correct  in  the 
statement  contained  in  the  first  few  lines  of  his 
letter,  for  George  Robins's  life  covered  the  period 
between  the  years  1778  and  1847.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  few  persons  still  living  who  have 
either  heard  him  in  the  rostrum  or  seen — except 
by  chance — any  of  the  highly  coloured  and  poetical 
descriptions  of  properties  brought  under  his  ham- 
mer in  which  this  past  master  in  the  noble  art  of 
puff  was  wont  to  indulge.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  most  undoubtedly  a  "  character,"  a  man 
entirely  sui  generis,  and  separated  by  a  broad  and 
clearly  drawn  line  from  the  ordinary  humdrum 
and  utterly  prosaic  nature  of  his  contemporary 
brethren  of  the  rostrum. 
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In  another  respect  also  Bobins's   practice  was 
probably  unique  of  its  kind,  and  distinguishable 
from  any  similar  business  of  the  present  day — in 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  auctioneer 
is  instructed  by  the  solicitor,  and  not  by  the  client. 
Robins's  connexion  was  personal,  and  undoubtedly 
of  a  high  class ;   insomuch  that  he  came  to  be 
known  as  the   " auctioneer  to  the  aristocracy." 
Byron  declared  him  to  be  "  the  friend  of  the  peer- 
age generally,"  and  said,  "the  nobility  could  not 
have  got  on  without  '  George '  to  set  their  affairs 
straight."    How  he  did  it  those  who  had  recourse 
to  his  good  offices  knew  best.    Any  way,  they 
trusted  him  ;    and  a  great  many  family  secrets 
were,  alas  !  inevitably,  poured  into  his  ear.    He 
was  often  (as  a  matter  of  expediency)  invited  as  a 
guest  to  country  seats ;    and  while    staying  at 
these  he  did  his  best  to  put  himself  on  a  footing 
of  supercilious  equality  with  his  host  and  with  the 
other  visitors  at  the  house.    Yet  it  was  amusing 
to  hear  a  man  who  mercilessly  clipped  the  Queen's 
English  and  scattered  his  h'a  about — or  omitted 
them— in  the  most  impartial  manner,  talking  oi 
noble  lords  without  giving  them  their  titles,  and 
going  as  near  as  he  dared  (in  a  sotto  wee  tone  which 
made  his  gossip  far  more  suggestive)  to  facts  in  no 
way  creditable  to  the  persons  concerned,  although  il 
has  never  been  said  that  he  was  guilty  of  direct 
treachery  or  of  divulging  matters  imparted  to  him 
in  professional  confidence.     His  popularity  with 
his  titled  clients  was  the  result,  no  doubt,  partly 
of  policy  on  their  part ;  but  they  also  liked  him 
for  he  was  really  a  good  fellow.     If  compelled  b} 
•'unforeseen  circumstances"  to  part  with  theii 
ancestral  acres,  they  still  found  a  certain  amuse 
ment  in  his  vulgarity,  enchanced  as  it  was  by  hi: 
utter  unconsciousness  of  it ;  and  they  hailed  him 
as  a  friend,  for  he  got  them  their  price. 

George  Robins  was,  doubtless,  acquainted  with 
the  pages,  as  well  as  with  the  personality,  of  Lore 
Byron,  of  whom  he  was,  as  I  have  shown,  a  con 
temporary;  and  his  splendid  compilations  wouh 
often  show  cribbings  from  them  as  well  as  from 
the  works  of  Milton  as  a  source  of  scenic  lore 
But  he  also  had  originality  of  mind,  and  wouk 
make  extremely  smart  and  apt  repartees  to  thos 
who  chaffed  him  (for  the  fun  of  the  thing)  during 
sale. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  the  above  notes  o 
many  of  the  details  of  Robins's  personal  character 
istics  and  idiosyncracies  by  having  accidentally 
some  few  years  ago,  come  into  possession  of 
number  of  papers  concerning  him— written,  pro 
bably,  by  some  one  who  knew  him  well.  Wit 
these  papers  also  were  a  good  many  prints  o 
"  Particulars  of  Sale  "  issued  by  him  ;  and  as  man 
of  these  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  amusing  a 
those  quoted  by  MR.  HEBB,  I  venture  to  send  yo 
a  few  more  extracts— not  in  the  least  moved  b 
any  ignoble  desire  to  "  cap  "  his  interesting  com 


mnication,  but  by  the  belief  that,  now  the  vein 
as  been  opened,  it  is  worthy  of  being  further 
xplored,  and  that  no  fitter  place  exists  than  the 
olumns  of  'N.  &  Q.'  in  which  to  record  the 
writings  of  this  droll  and  eccentric  humourist,  for 
tie  benefit  and  amusement  of  those  who  may  come 
fter  us,  and  to  whom  George  Robins  will  be  only 

name. 

In  a  printed  advertisment  of  a  "Delightful 
Vlarine  Residence  on  the  Bank  of  the  famed  River 
)art,"  George  Robins  states  : — 

To  do  it  justice,  and  yet  avoid  the  charge  of  making 
he  picture  too  vivid,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  ;  and, 
onscious  of  the  feeble  hand  that  has  to  pourtray  many 
f  the  beauties  of  this  fairy-land,  it  may  in  truth  be 
tated  he  approaches  the  task  with  almost  fear  and 
rembling.  The  mansion  in  its  outward  form  is  chaste 
and  uniform,  but  it  does  not  manifest  without  all  the 
extraordinary  comfort  and  good  taste  that  prevail  within. 
It  is  placed  in  a  park  of  much  natural  beauty ;  its 
spreading  foliage,  and  the  delightful  and  rare  inequality 
of  the  grounds,  are  protected  by  hills  of  fearful  height 
on  one  side,  while  the  other  extends  to  the  almost  im- 
pervious woods  and  plantations  which  gently  recline  to 
the  water's  edge.  It  is  apprehended  there  is  no  parallel 
case  where  the  stately  oak  is  seen  feathering  to  the 
ground,  and,  as  it  reaches  the  shore,  proudly  defying  the 
wintry  winds  or  summer  heat.  The  healthy  appearance 
of  the  woods  is  a  pretty  strong  symptom  indicative  of 
health  and,  consequently,  of  longevity;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  East  Indians  and  invalids  disposed  to  pul- 
monary attacks  will  find  this  abode  a  very  great  solace. 
The  climate  yields  not  in  its  influential  powers  to  the 
south  of  France.  The  woodland  scenery  within  this 
demesne  extends  itself  in  all  directions,  and  is  diversified 
by  so  much  of  hill  and  dale,  aided  by  distant  mountain 
scenery,  that  it  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  beholder  of 
the  beauty  and  wildness  of  Switzerland,  while  the  river 
Dart,  flowing  in  placid  beauty,  winds  in  many  varied 
forms  about  this  earthly  paradise." 

And  so  on.  I  have  not  space  to  quote  more  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  advertisement  is  in  the  same  style, 
giving  evidence  of  a  fervid  imagination  which  a 
poet  might  envy,  even  though  the  grammar  and 
composition  are  not  always  faultless.  Here  is 
another  of  George's  flights  of  fancy.  In  his  ad- 
vertisement of  the  "  Far-famed  Hafod  Estate,  with 
a  Little  Principality,  exceeding  Thirteen  Thousand 
Acres,"  he  states  of  the  mansion  : — 

"From  the  portico  it  commands  a  woody  winding 
vale,  the  undulating  form  of  whose  ascending  shaggy 
sides  are  [sic]  richly  clothed  with  foliage,  broken  by 
silvery  waterfalls  and  crowned  by  sheep-walkc,  towering 
far  above  the  clouds.  The  descent  of  the  footpath  is 
steep  and  romantic.  The  scene  from  the  bridge  is  one 
of  picturesque  and  entangled  wildnes?.  The  hard  and 
milk-white  rocks  are  worn  into  a  whimsical  variety 
of  shapes ;  the  hanging  foliage,  above  and  below,  droops 
its  ornamental  fringe  over  the  rugged  workmanship  of 
nature,  while  the  torrent,  foaming  between  its  rough  and 
deepened  confines,  and  dashing  past  lave-worn  crags, 
reminds  the  beholders  of  the  spot  from  whence  the 
ancient  Cambrian  Burd  addressed  the  invading  Edward, 
in  the  imaginary  [sic]  language  of  the  poet  Gray, '  Ruin 
seize  thee,  ruthless  king,  &c.'  The  endless  woods  hang- 
ing on  the  Alpine  mountain  sides,  in  long  array,  seem 
have  been  planted  there  by  nature  before  all  attest 
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evidence  of  human  habitation.  The  rides  and  walks,  it 
is  supposed,  exceed  twelve  miles,  in  which  will  be  found 
such  a  continuation  of  beautiful  wildness,  such  fearful 
and  almost  unapproachable  heights,  cataracts  so  loud  and 
deep,  glens  terrific,  and  mountains  seemingly  to  rival  the 
clouds  in  their  stupendous  heights,"  &c. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
above  glowing  eulogy  there  follows  the  announce- 
ment that,  "  More  descriptive  particulars  will 
shortly  be  printed." 

A  gentleman  bought  an  estate  under  Robins's 
hammer  without  having  seen  it,  and,  on  inspecting 
hie  purchase,  he  found  that  the  "  navigable  mean- 
dering stream"  in  front  of  the  house  was  a  half- 
stagnant  canal,  and  the  "  picturesque  hanging 
wood  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill"  was  a 
gallows. 

It  may  be  wondered  whether  Robins's  new 
departure  in  the  practice  of  auctioneering  was 
likely  to  "  pay,"  from  a  strictly  £.  s.  d.  point  of 
view ;  but  the  answer  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
made  it  do  so,  for  he  died  worth  140,000?.,  besides 
extensive  freehold  estate. 

EDWARD  P.  WOLFERSTAN. 

45,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 


THE  DERIVATION  OP  "ANACONDA. 
The  late  Sir  Henry  Yule  has  pointed  out,  in 
his  '  Hobson-Jobson,'  s.v.  "Anaconda,"  that  the 
earliest  English  writer  who  applies  this  name  to 
the  great  python  or  boa  is  the  famous  John  Ray, 
who,  in  his  *  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium 
Quadrupedum  et  Serpentini  Generis'  (London, 
1693),  gives,  on  pp.  330-32,  a  list  of  fifteen  Indian 
serpents,  the  eighth  being  "  Serpens  Indicus 
Bubalinus,  ANACANDAIA  Zeylonensibus,  id  est 
Bubalorum  alioru  tuque  jumentorum  membra  con- 
terens."  This  list,  Ray  says,  was  written  out  for 
him  by  Sir  Tancred  Robinson,  M.D.,  "e  Museo 
Ltydcnsi."  From  the  use  of  italics  here,  I  infer 
th;it  some  book  is  referred  to  ;  but  I  cannot  trace 
such  a  work.  In  the  '  Res  Curiosse  et  Exoticse,  In 
Ambulacro  Horti  Academici  Lugduno-Batavi  con- 
si'  (published  in  "Leyden,  1670?"  accord- 


ing to  the  British  Museum  Library  Catalogue),  I 
find  no  mention  of  this  serpent.  But  in  the 
'Mueoei  Indici  Index  exhibens  Varia  exotica 
animalia  &  vegetabilia  Nativa  Facie,  liquori 
Balsamico  innatantia.  Prosantia  Apud  Jacobum 
Voorn*  Juxta  Academiam  Lugduni  Batavorum 
"Leyden,  1697?"  according  to  B.  M.  Lib.  Oat.) 

*  This  man  printed  "In  Leyden,  A.  olo  To  xci.' 
(tic  and  the  B.  M.  Lib.  Cat.  has  "  1591  ";  but,  of  course 
it  should  be  1691),  'A  Catalogue  Of  all  the  Cheifes 
Ran  ties  In  the  Publick  Theater  and  Anatomie-Hall  0 
the  University  of  Leyden,  Which  are  so  set  in  order  tha 
all  may  easily  bee  found  in  their  Places.'  There  ar 
iniiiiy  errors  in  the  Englieh  ;  and  the  list  of  objects  is  \ 
very  curious  one.  Among  them  is  "  A  Huge  Serpent,1 

resented  by  Prince  Maurice  ;  and  there  are  also  th 
ekins  of  other  large  serpents;  but  no  names  are  given. 


tf  o.  95  is  as  follows  :  "  Serpens  Indicus  bubalinus, 
Xcenacandaja.  Zeyl.  i.  e.  bubulorum  aliorumque 
umentorum  membra  conterens."  In  the  *  Musaei 

ndici    Index Conspicienda    In    Horti    Aca- 

lemici  Ambulacro  Lugduni  Batavorum '("Ley  den, 
1697  ?"  according  to  B.  M.  Lib.  Oat.),  No.  110  ia 
dentical  with  the  last,  except  that  we  have  Hanacan- 
daja.     Finally,  in  the  '  Index  Mueaei  Indici,  Variis 
Animolibus,  Vegetabilibus,  Aliisque,  Nativa  Facie 
Liquori  Balsamico  Innatantibus,  Instruct!.      In 
Ambulacro    Horti   Academici   Lugduno   Batavi1 
"Leyden,  1698?"  according  to  B.  M.  Lib.  Cat.), 
No.  177  reads  :  "  Pelias  Indicus.  Serpens  morsis 
dolorem  lumborum  inferens  Uenacandaja.     Zeyl. 
.  e.  Serpens bubulinus, jumentorum, prcecipuebubu- 
orum,    lumbos  mutilans."     (In    the    '  Catalogua 
Mussei  Indici,'  &c.,  Leyden,   1711— the  list  of 
Paul  Hermann's  collections,  sold  after  his  death — 
No.  31 4,  on  p.  20,  is  identical  with  the  las*-,  with  the 
addition  of  the  words  "een  Bvff el-slang")    Now 
it  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  form  ana- 
candaia  is  due  to  an  error,  possibly  made  by  Sir 
T.  Robinson  in  writing  out  his  list.     With  the 
restoration  of  the  initial  h,  and  the  correction  of 
hcena-  and  hana-  to  hena-,  the  origin  of  the  word 
is  at  once  revealed.    It  is  simply  henakandaya, 
the  Sinhalese  name  for  the  whip-snake,  Passerita 
(Dryophi*)  mycterizans ;  the  first  portion  of  the 
name,  hena,  meaning  "  lightning  ";  and  the  second, 
kanda,  "  stem,  trunk  "  (-yd  being  the  masculine 
nominal  termination).     But,  though  the  origin  of 
the  word  anaconda  is  thus  made  evident,  there 
remains  to  be  explained  how  the  name  of  the  grace- 
ful    whip-snake    came    (by    some    extraordinary 
blunder)  to  be  misapplied  to  the  monstrous  rock- 
snake,  Python  molurus.     This  mystery,  unfortun- 
ately, I  am  unable  to  solve  ;  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  error  originated.  It  is  all  the 
more  inexplicable  in  that  the  veracious  Capt.  Robert 
Knox,  in  his  '  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island 
Ceylon,'  published    in   1681,  gives  on  p.   29    a 
description  of  the  python,  under  its  proper  name  of 
Pimberah  (Sinhalese  pimbura,  ftompimb-,  to  hiss 
or  blow).    As  a  Dutch  translation  of  Knox's  work 
appeared  at  Utrecht  in  1692,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  wide  circulation,  the  error  should  have  been 
easily  detected  and  corrected. 

With  regard  to  the  English  word  anaconda,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  Ray's  (or 
rather  Robinson's)  erroneous  anacandaia ;  but  as 
the  '  New  English  Dictionary '  records  no  earlier 
date  for  anaconda  than  that  unearthed  by  Yule  in 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  1768,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove 
this.  The  professed  writer  of  that  graphic  '  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Anaconda,'  viz.,  "  R.  Edwin,"  had  pro- 
bably as  little  existence  as  the  "  Lond.  pap.  Aug. 
1768,"  from  which  it  was  alleged  to  be  copied.  That 
he  was  "  many  years  resident  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  " 
is,  by  his  own  showing,  false  ;  for  he  says,  "  The 
Ceylonese  seemed  to  know  the  creature  well,  they 
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call  it  Anaconda."  It  is  remarkable  that  neithe 
'  Hobson-Jobson  '  nor  the  '  New  English  Diction 
ary  '  refers  to  "  Monk  "  Lewis's  absurd  story,  *  Th 
Anaconda/  published  in  the  second  volume  of  hi 
'  Romantic  Tales '  (1808),*  and  evidently  founded 
on  "  R.  Edwin's  "  de8cription.  (Curiously  enough 
in  the  Lady's  Monthly  Museum  for  September 
1808,  pp.  121-7,  this  description  of  "  R.  Ed 
win's"  is  reproduced,  without  acknowledgment, 
and  with  a  few  verbal  or  literal  alterations,  such 
as  "  Anocondo  "  and  "  Oeyloneze,"  and  some  inter 
polations  and  omissions.  Altogether,  this  rehash 
is  a  most  impudent  piece  of  literary  theft.) 

I  may  point  out  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury  before  the  publication  of  Ray's  book  a  work 
had  appeared  in  English  in  which  the  name  ana- 
kandef  was  applied  to  a  snake.  The  work  I  refer 
to  is  John  Ogilby's  'Description  of  the  African 
Isles  '  (London,  1670),  a  translation  of  the  Dutch 
work  of  Olfert  Dapper  (Amsterdam,  1668).  On 
p.  690,  in  the  description  of  "  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar, or  St.  Laurence,'7  we  are  told  of  the  "Ana- 
kandef,  a  sort  of  small  Snakes,"  whose  special 
(alleged)  habit  is  described  in  words  more  plain 
than  polite.  Richardson's  '  New  Malagasy-English 
Dictionary'  (1885)  records:  " A'nakanify,  s, 
[nify,  a  tooth].  A  snake  (Prov.)";  but  this  does 
not  tell  us  what  snake  is  meant.  The  coincidence 
is  curious ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  connexion  between  anaconda  and  ana- 
kandef.  DONALD  FERGUSON. 

5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon, 


MR.  ARCHIBALD  BALLANTYNE.— A  few  weeks 
ago,  while  reading  at  the  British  Museum,  I  wished 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Archibald  Ballantyne 
respecting  'Voltaire's  Visit  to  England,'  and 
therefore  inquired  at  the  central  table  for  the 
seat  at  which  he  might  be  found.  To  my  surprise 
and  great  regret  I  was  informed  that  he  had  died 
a  month  or  two  previously.  In  response  to  further 
inquiries  I  learnt  the  following  facts  about  him, 
which  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
and  of  use  to  subsequent  bibliographers.  Archibald 
Ballantyne  died  at  Stoke  Newington  of  influenza 
on  27  Feb.,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery. 
His  age  was  forty-two  and  he  was  unmarried.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  William  Ballantyne,  senior 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
at  Southgate  Road,  Wood  Green,  died  three  weeks 
later.  Archibald  Ballantyne  was  author  of  two 
books,  <  Life  of  Lord  Carteret,'  1887,  and '  Voltaire's 
Visit  to  England,'  1893.  His  latest  articles  were 
( The  Poet  Laureateship,'  which  appeared  in  Temple 
Bar,  December,  1895,  and  'The  Man  of  Bath,' 
published  in  Longman's  Magazine,  May,  1896. 
He  is  said  to  have  contributed  three  more  papers, 
'  Father  Damien,' '  Wardour  Street  English,'  and 


*  See  « N.  &  Q.,'  4".  S.  x.  393,  438. 


1  French  English  '  to  the  latter  magazine  some 
years  previously.  W.'  P.  COURTNEY. 

Reform  Club. 

JOHN  AND  GEORGE  SMITH,  EDITORS  OF  BEDE. 
—  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  mistake  which 
has  crept  into  your  review  of  the  Rev.  C.  PI  u  ai- 
mer's scholarlike  and  exhaustive  work  (8tb  S.  xi. 
280)  ?  Your  reviewer  refers  to  the  splendid  folio 
edition  of  Bede  which  issued  from  the  Cambridge 
Press  in  1722.  That  work  was  begun  by  Dr.  John 
Smith,  Canon  of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  who,  however,  died  in  1715,  when  only 
one  fourth  of  it  was  printed.  The  task  of  bring- 
ing it  to  a  successful  completion  devolved  on 
George  Smith,  who  was  the  son  (not  brother,  as 
your  reviewer  says)  of  Dr.  John  Smith.  This 
will  plainly  appear  from  the  Latin  inscription  on 
a  mural  tablet  in  the  church  of  St.  Oswald, 
Durham  :  — 

Georgio  Smith  de  Burnhall  arraigero 

Qui  hac  in  urbe  natus, 

Academicisque  Disciplines 

Oxonii  primum  dcinde  Cantabrigise 

Institutus 
Ita  postea  linguarum  historiseque  et  theologize  studiia 

Se  totum  dedit, 

Ufc  inter  celebriores  sevi  acriptores 
Scriptor  ipse  acutus  gravis  eruditus 

Enitesceret. 

Quara  raro  autem  et  felici  exemplo 
Literis  Saxonicis  operam  irnpenderet, 

Prseclara  Bedse  teatatur  editio 

Post  patris  sui  labores  morte  interceptos 

A  filio  adhuc  juvene  absoluta, 

Variisque 

Baud  vulgaria  argument!  et  doctrinae 
Diasertationibua  illustrata 

Vitam 
Ad  severiora  Religionis  instituta 

propius  exactara 
Humanitatis  interim  et  Benevolentiae 

Condimentia  ita  temperavit, 

Ut  maximam  nomini  suo  dignitatem 

Virtuti  ipsi  decus  quoddam  et  splendorem 

Conciliasse  videretur. 
Vir  plus  prudens  integer  manauetua 
Officiosua  omnibus  omnibusque  carus 

Ipsi  imprimis  luctuoase  viduae, 
Quam  amanter  viventem  foveret 

Mortuumque  aeque  desideret, 
Teatem  hoc  marmor  perennem  esse 

Voluit. 
Obiit  die  4  mensem  Novemb.  1756  anno 


(Hutchinaon's  '  History  of  Durham,'  ii.  334.) 
is  rather  singular,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  the 
word  armigero  in  the  first  line  of  the  above  inscrip- 
ion  and  to  find  the  English  equivalent  esquire  on 
he  table  monument  erected  over  his  remains  in 
he  churchyard  of  the  same  church,  when  we  know 
hat  George  Smith  had  taken  orders  and  been 
onsecrated  a  bishop  in  the  Nonjuring  communion. 
lutchinson  mentions  a  tract  written  by  him 
ntitled  4  Saxons  not  Converted  to  Popery,'  and  I 
ave  seen  another  with  the  title  of  "  A  Defence  of 
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the  English  Communion  Office,  by  George  Smith 
of  Burnball,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1744."  He 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  taken  part  in  the  con- 
troversies about  diocescan  jurisdiction  and  various 
usages  in  divine  service  which  then  agitated  the 
disestablished  Church  of  Scotland.  E.  H.  A. 

CIGARS.— Mr?.  Barbauld  writes  to  Dr.  Aikin, 
5  Sept.,  1787  :— 

"  Did  you  ever  sec  geguars— leaf-tobacco  rolled  up  of 
the  length  of  one's  finger,  which  they  light  and  smoke 
without  a  pipe1?— he  uses  them." 

The  person  referred  to  was  a  young  Spaniard 
who  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  Barbauld  house- 
hold at  Hampstead.  The  passage  is  curious,  as 
showing  the  period  when  the  cigar  began  to  estab- 
lish itself  in  this  country. 

WILLIAM  E.  A,  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  LIBRARY. — IB  an  appendix 
(p.  297)  to  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt's  '  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,'  1874,  there  is  given  a  "Catalogue  of 
Charles  Lamb's  Library,  for  Sale  by  Bartlett  & 
Welford,  Booksellers  and  Importers,  7,  Astor 
House,  New  York."  This  catalogue  comprises 
sixty  books,  which  after  the  death  of  Mary  Lamb 
found  their  way  to  America  and  were  gradually 
dispersed.  In  his  recently  published  book,  *  The 
Lambs  :  their  Lives,  their  Friends,  and  their 
Correspondence,'  p.  61,  Mr.  Hazlitt  gives  a  cor- 
rected list  of  these  sixty  books,  with  particulars  of 
the  prices  and  purchasers'  names,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Welford.  Mr.  Hazlitt  remarks  that  "  the 
figures  realized  were  very  handsome,  and  im- 
measurably above  their  commercial  value  at  home 
at  the  time."  I  wonder  what  he  will  say  to  the 
prices  which  were  realized  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a 
sale  in  New  York,  when  the  books  of  Mr.  Fre 
derickson,  a  well-known  bibliophile,  were  put  up 
to  auction  1  Mr.  Frederickson  was  the  happy 
possessor  of  twelve  of  the  books  included  in  Mr. 
Welford's  list,  and  the  following  extract,  which  I 
quote  from  the  July  number  of  the  Book  Buyer, 
a  literary  periodical  which  has  absolutely  no  com- 
petitor on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  be  of 
interest  to  followers  of  the  Lamb-cultus  in  this 
country : — 

"  The  library  contained  the  following  bookp,  formerly 
from  the  library  of  Charles  Lamb,  which  were  brought 
to  this  country  in  1848  by  Messrs.  Bartlett  &  Welford. 
There  were  sixty  in  all,  and  Mr.  Frederickson  succeeded 
in  gathering  together  twelve  of  these.  The  '  Chaucer,' 
London,  1598,  once  belonged  to  W.  E.  Burton,  the 
actor.  This  was  bought  at  his  sale  by  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield,  of  Boston.  In  1859  Mr.  Frederickson  purchased 
it.  It  was  sold  for  $340.  [The  price  in  1848  was  $25.] 
Shakespeare's  'Poems,'  London,  1714,  was  bought  at 
the  original  Bartlett  &  Welford  sale  for  $6.50  by  Kobert 
Balmanno;  from  him  it  fell  into  Mr.  Frederickson's 
hands,  and  here  brought  $210.  Ben  Joneon's  « Complete 
Works,'  London,  1692,  was  formerly  owned  by  0.  T 


Strong  [who  gave  $25  for  itl ;  it  brought  $375.  More'a. 
Philosophical  Poems,'  Cambridge,  1647,  was  bought  at 
he  original  sale  by  G.  T.  Strong  [for  $8] ;  then  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Frederickson  for  $6.50,  and  fetched 
$170.  Dray  ton's  '  Works,'  London,  1748,  was  bought  of 
Bartlett  &  Welford  for  $32  by  G.  T.  Strong ;  at  his  sale 
t  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Frederickson,  and  here  it 
.'etched  $250.  Sir  John  Suckling's  '  Fragmenta  Aurea,' 
London,  1646,  the  first  edition,  was  bought  in  the  ori- 
nnal  sale  by  Mr.  Woodman  [for  $5] ;  from  him  it  passed 
•o  Mr.  Frederickson,  and  fetched  $270.  A  volume  of 
( Miscellanies,'  containing  Godwin's  play  of  '  Antonio,' 
Coleridge's  '  Remorse,'  and  other  tracts,  once  belonged 
to  G.  T.  Strong  [who  gave  $10  for  it],  at  whose  sale 
Mr.  Frederickson  bought  it  for  $10.  Here  it  brought 

"  Two  books  which  were  not  in  the  original  lot  im- 
ported by  Bartlett  &  Welford  are  worthy  of  mention ; 
viz,,  Collier's  'Poetical  Decameron,'  2  vols.,  London, 
1820,  a  presentation  copy  from  the  author  to  Lamb, 
and  containing  the  latter's  autograph,  which  brought 
$21,  and  a  copy  of  '  The  Essays  of  Elia/  First  Series, 
London,  1823,  a  presentation  copy  from  Lamb  to  Allan 
Cunningham  ;  this  brought  $250  —  an  unusual  price. 
Books  from  Lamb's  library  may  not  turn  up  again,  but 
early  presentation  copies  of  the  « Essays '  do  occur  for 
sale,  and  therefore  this  was  a  remarkable  price  to  pay. 

"  From  Lamb's  library,  but  more  interesting  because 
they  were  '  bescribbled '  by  Coleridge,  this  sale  con- 
tained  as  follows  :  Donne's  'Poems,'  London,  1669,  $115 
[bought  by  Mr.  Strong  in  1848  for  $40];  Revnolds'a 
'  God's  Revenge  against  Murder,'  London,  1657,  $150 
[Mr.  Strong,  $30] ;  '  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines/ 
London,  1674,  $135  [Mr.  Stron?,  $10];  'The  Life  of 
John  Buncle,'  London,  1756,  $136  [Mr.  Strong,  $8  50]. 
Among  other  interesting  Coleridgeana  was  his  copy  of 
Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  full  of  notes,  memo- 
randa, and  extracts  in  his  handwriting ;  this  brought 
$100,  and  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  was  of 
great  interest."* 

At  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier's  sale  in  1884  I  pur- 
chased  his  copy  of '  Elia,'  the  first  series,  in  boards, 
uncut,  and  the  second,  in  half-calf,  with  cut  edges, 
and  having  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  series 
an  autograph  envoi  from  Lamb,  for  just  a  tenth 
of  the  sum  that  Mr.  Frederickson's  copy  of  the 
first  series  fetched.  If  Asselineau  could  return 
to  this  world,  and  pay  a  flying  visit  to  New 
York,  he  would  certainly  make  that  city  a  scene 
for  another  chapter  in  *  Le  Paradis  des  Gens  de 
Lettres.'  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

EPITAPHS.  (See  8th  S.  xii.  65.)— The  epitaph  of 
huntsman  John  Morgan,  slain  "  not  by  mortal  hand, 
but  by  a  railway  train,"  is  delightful  if  it  be  lawful 
to  consider  an  epitaph  delightful  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, suggestive,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part 
meant  to  be,  so  much  more  of  death  than  of  life* 
As  a  confirmed  haunter  of  churchyards  and  devotee 
of  memorial  prose  and  verse,  there  has  often  come 
home  to  me  the  sense  that  the  repellent  memento 
mori  note  of  such  literature  in  stone  is  altogether 
inharmonious.  Surely  it  is  false  art  to  make  the 


*  I  have  inserted  within  brackets  the  prices  at  which 
some  of  the  books  were  sold  according  to  Mr.  Welford  a 
list. 
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dead  rise  from  their  graves  of  rest  to  shake  their 
heads  and  point  gloomy  fingers  of  warning  and  grim 
reproof  at  the  passing  survivor.  Why  should 
they  ?  Is  it  nob  sweeter  and  wiser  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  other  feelings — the  thought  of 
life,  the  sense  of  kinship  still  unsevered  between 
the  past  and  passing  generations,  and  the  concep- 
tion that  the  dead  themselves  yet  have  in  clear 
and  positive  ways  their  place  in  the  present? 
Many  men  are,  for  the  world  at  large,  whatever  it 
may  be  for  themselves,  more  alive  after  they  are 
dead  than  ever  they  were  before.  Why  should 
we  make  them  abdicate  and  forswear  any  more  of 
that  interest  in  life  than  the  simple  facts  compel  ? 
Who  in  a  churchyard  ever  felt  himself  aided  in 
his  self-critical  contemplation  by  the  death's-heads 
and  cross-bones  that  so  hideously  grin  from  the 
tombs  of  the  eighteenth  century?  Let  us  have 
the  note  of  life,  not  of  death,  even  from  the  grave. 
The  dismal  texts  that  do  duty  too  often  let  us  try 
to  get  edited  out  of  the  inscriptions  over  our  own 
generation.  The  weeping  willow  and  the  tearful 
urn  should  go  the  way  the  graven  skull  has  gone, 
and  their  disappearance  mark  a  further  progress  of 
taste  during  the  Victorian  age.  Our  churchyards 
ought  not  to  resound  with  these  petrified  dirges  for 
ever. 

This  thought,  often  present  to  me,  was  brought 
back  strongly  by  a  glance  at  my  note-books  in  search 
of  an  inscription  in  the  Lakes  which  I  copied  some 
years  ago,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  convey  in  a 
peculiarly  happy  degree  the  very  things  for  which 
it  was  designed.  It  is  at  Threlkeld,  by  the  foot  of 
Saddleback,  The  genius  of  the  place  assuredly 
helped  to  inspire  it ;  to  read  it  on  the  spot  is  to 
know  the  power  of  well-chosen  words,  it  blends  so 
fitly  with  the  noble  landscape,  the  memory  of  the 
hunters  who  in  it  still  with  the  friends  that  loved 
them  follow  the  forest  music  along  the  fells. 

Around  them  stand  the  old  familiar  mountains. 
A  few  friends  have  united  to  raise  this  stone  in  loving 
memory  of  the  undernamed,  who  in  their  generation 
were  noted  veterans  of  the  chase  and  all  of  whom  lie 
buried  in  this  churchyard. 

The  Forest  Music  is  to  hear  the  Hounds 
Bend  the  thin  Air  and  with  a  lusty  cry 
Awake  the  drowsy  echo  and  confound 
Their  perfect  language  in  a  mingled  voice. 

Gay. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  men,  the  echo  of 
whose  life— not  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  mortal, 
although  they  were  foxhunters— is  here  awakened 
to  right  hearty  purpose.  Is  there  not  in  it  the 
ring  of  the  true  epitaph  ?  GEO.  NEILSON. 

SAMUEL  WEBBE,  MUSICIAN,  1740-1816.— A 
monument  has  recently  been  erected  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Catholic  corner  of  Old  St.  Pancras 
Churchyard  to  this  composer,  whose  mass  music 
was  thought  much  of  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury and  whose  glees  are  still  very  popular.  If 


only  as  the  composer  of  "  When  winds  breathe  soft," 
his  grave  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  but 
in  company  with  Paxton  (1735-87),  the  author  of 
the  well-known  glee  "  How  sweet,  how  fresh  this 
vernal  day,"  and  Danby  (1757-98),  who  wrote 
4  The  Stout-limbed  Oak'  and  'Fair  Flora  Decks,1 
&c.,  Samuel  Webbe  was  the  pioneer  in  the  revival  of 
Catholic  church  music  in  this  country.  Webbe's 
gravestone  had  entirely  disappeared  and  the  exact 
spot  of  his  burial  is  unknown,  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  buried  near  his  brother  composers, 
Old  St.  Pancras  being  almost  the  only  cemetery 
for  Catholics  at  that  time.  The  monuments  of 
Paxton  and  Danby  have  been  re-lettered,  and 
add  much  to  the  interest,  at  least  to  musical 
people,  attaching  to  this  historic  churchyard. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBQAME. 

SHIP  HENRI  GRACE  DE  DIEU.  (See  '  Hampton 
Court  Guide- books,'  8th  S.  xii.  46.)—Archceologia, 
vol.  vi.,  contains  a  plate  and  a  most  interesting 
description  of  this  historical  ship,  also  an  account 
of  the  painting  cited  by  MR.  THOMAS.  The 
article  is  by  Mr.  Topham,  who,  quoting  Stowe, 
has  the  following  : — 

''About  the  month  of  August,  1512,  the  navies  of 
England  and  France,  meeting  in  Bretaigne  Bay,  fought 
a  cruel  battle,  in  the  which  the  Regent  or  Sovereign  of 
England  and  a  carrick  of  Brest,  in  France,  being 
grappled  together,  were  burned  and  their  captains  with 
their  men  all  drowned.  The  English  captain  was  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  who  had  with  him  Sir  John  Carew  and 
700  men.  In  the  French  carrick  was  Sir  Pierce  Morgan 
with  900  men,  who  were  all  burnt  or  drowned.  King 
Henry,  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  Regent,  caused  a 
great  ship  to  be  made,  such  a  one  as  the  like  had  never 
been  seen  in  England,  and  named  it  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu." 

This  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  reply  to  the  query 
by  MB.  THOMAS,  but  by  the  aid  of  Topham's 
paper  one  is  inclined  to  accept  Volpe's  ships  as 
fairly  good  likenesses.  KICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

"  Mow  LAND."-— An  advertisement  in  the  Shef- 
field Daily  Telegraph  of  24  July  relates  to  the  sale 
by  private  contract  of  "  fifteen  fields  of  good 
Pasture,  Arable,  and  Mow  Land,  all  in  a  ring 
fence."  The  situation  of  the  farm  is  not  given,  but 
application  is  to  be  made  to  certain  land  agents  at 
Alfreton,  Derbyshire.  Halliwell  quotes  Dr.  Dee's 
*  Diary,'  and  explains  mow  land  as  meadow  land. 
If  he  is  right  I  do  not  see  how  pasture  differs  from 
meadow  land  in  the  quotation  given  above. 

S,  0.  ADDT. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  UNICORN  fighting  for  the 
crown  and  facing  one  another  we  are  accustomed 
to,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  all  altered  now.  The 
lion,  I  presume,  having  chased  the  unicorn  all 
round  the  town,  the  two  got  mixed  up  by  the  time 
they  arrived  at  Millbank,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  have  settled  down  on  the  top  of  the  Tate 
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Gallery  back  to  back,  with  Britannia  between 
them,  as  if  to  show  that  for  the  future  there  is  to 
be  no  fighting.  Surely  this  is  a  most  revolutionary 
and  unconstitutional  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our 
governors  in  a  building  erected  by  public  authority. 
Is  it  done  to  show  that,  though  erected  by  the 
public  authority,  the  money  does  not  come  out  of 
the  public  funds  ?  RALPH  THOMAS. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

OFFICERS  OF  WELLINGTON'S  ARMY.  —  I  shall 
be  extremely  obliged  for  information  as  to  the 
birthplace  and  parentage  of  the  following  officers 
of  Wellington's  army  :  Of  Houghton,  who  led  a 
brigade  at  Albuera  ;  of  Ridge,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  brilliant  valour  at  El  Boden,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz,  at  the  assault  of  which  last 
fortress  he  was  slain ;  of  Canch,  who  also  gained 
renown  at  Badajoz  ;  and  of  Hulse,  the  leader  of  a 
brigade  at  Salamanca.  I  have  hitherto  sought 
this  knowlege  in  vain.  ENGLISH  CANADIAN. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY.—  How 
can  I  obtain  information  as  to  the  following  army 
doctors  of  the  last  century  and  early  in  this,  who 
they  were,  &c.  1  Doubtless  they  afterwards  took 
private  practice.  I  want  to  know  where.  I  give 
the  dates.  I  know  they  were  doctors  or  surgeons' 
mates  in  the  Berkshire  Militia.  John  Fortescue 
Acland,  1762 ;  John  Walkin8haw  Bell  Alder,  1855 ; 
Charles  Greenhead,  1814;  William  Stratton,  1813; 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  1822  ;  Stephen  Judd,  1803 ; 
George  Guy,  1798 ;  Benjamin  Smith,  1800 ; 
Robert  Yeates,  1799.  E.  E.  THOYTS. 

PORTRAIT  OP  ARCHBISHOP  USSHER.— Do  any 
of  your  readers  know  anything  of  a  portrait  of 
Archbishop  Ussher  which  was  sold,  it  is  said,  in 
London  about  fifty  years  ago  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman  in  North- 
umberland ?  I  have  made  inquiries  in  this  county, 
but  cannot  hear  of  such  a  picture. 

FITZ  ROGER. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

QUARLES'S  *  EMBLEMS.' —  Is  there  an  earlier 
edition  than  that  of  1676  ]  KATHLEEN  WARD. 

We  have  before  us  an  edition  of  1669.  The  first 
edition  is  1635.] 

THE  LORD  OF  ALLERPALE,  CUMBERLAND.— I 
am  seeking  information  on  the  first  Lord  of  Aller- 
dale,  Cumberland.  Some  local  histories  say  he 
was  Waltheof,  son  of  Gospatric,  who  was  created 
Parl  of  Northumberland  by  William  I.,  whilst 


others  make  him  out  to  have  been  Waltheof,  son 
of  Si  ward,  who  married  Judith,  niece  of  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  executed  at  Winchester.  I 
am  also  anxious  to  have  some  information  upon 
Alan,  the  son  of  Waltheof,  who  was  the  second 
Lord  of  Allerdale.  DRUMBURGH. 

STANWOOD  FAMILY.— Philip  Stainwood  or  Stan- 
wood  came  to  New  England  in  1653  ;  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  a  well-known  family.  No  such  surname 
has  been  found  in  English  records.  Can  any  one 
find  a  Stainwood,  Stanwood,  or  Stonward  other 
than  the  single  reference  in  Hotten  ? 

ETHEL  S.  BOLTON. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  :  LUTHER  OF  MYLES,  IN 
ESSEX. — I  am  anxious  to  verify  a  tradition  stating 
that  the  Luthers  of  Essex  are  descendants  of  the 
great  Reformer,  and  should  be  grateful  for  any 
information  on  the  subject.  RACHEL  DE  SALIS. 

Dawley  Court,  Uxbridge. 

COMMISSION  BY  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD. — 
In  the  recent  sale  of  relics  at  Culloden  House  a 
"letter,  signed  and  sealed  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  granting  a  commission  to  Wm.  Mackin- 
tosh as  lieutenant  in  Macpherson  of  Clunj's 
Regiment "  (I  quote  from  the  sale  catalogue),  was 
knocked  down  for  ninety- five  guineas.  Is  it  known 
whether  this  is  genuine  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there 
are  any  other  examples  of  the  prince's  granting 
commissions  in  clan  regiments  ?  HIGHLANDER. 

Miss  WALLIS  came  on  the  stage  at  Covent 
Garden,  1788,  as  Sigismunda,  and  played  many 
leading  parts.  She  retired  in  1797,  on  her  mar- 
riage, and  reappeared  as  Mrs.  Campbell  in  1813. 
She  married  in  or  near  July,  1797,  at  Gladsmuir, 
Haddingtonshire,  James  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  the 
3rd  Regiment  of  Guards.  Are  the  registers  at 
Gladsmuir  for  that  date  accessible?  What  was 
her  Christian  name  ;  and  what,  apart  from  her 
professional  performances,  is  known  of  her  ? 

URBAN. 

ROMNEY'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL 
WOLFE.— Will  any  reader  kindly  say  where  this 
picture  now  is,  and  in  what  condition  ?  It  was 
painted  in  1763,  four  years  after  Quebec,  and  was 
the  first  picture  of  Wolfe's  death,  Penny's  and 
West's  pictures  of  the  subject  not  appearing  until 
1771.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Governor 
Varelst,  who  placed  it  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Calcutta.  See  Wright's  <  Life  of  Wolfe,'  Hayley's 
'  Life  of  Romney,'  and  '  Memoirs,'  by  his  son,  John 
Romney.  It  was  never  engraved.  W.  S. 

A  TRADITION  AT  ST.  CRUX,  YORK.— I  recollect 
reading  in  an  old  magazine  (the  title  of  which  I 
forget)  a  curious  tradition  connected  with  the 
above  church,  concerning  an  apparition  which  was 
said  to  flit  across  the  east  window  at  a  certain  time 
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during  the  morning  service  on  Good  Fridays.  Can 
any  one  give  further  particular*  of  this  ? 

J.  K.  J. 

ABMORIAL.— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of 
your  subscribers  could  inform  me  whether  it  was 
usual  for  knights  who  had  taken  part  in  a  Crusade 
or  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  to  add 
a  cross  or  any  other  device  to  their  armorial  bear- 
ings. DELTA. 

"SNIPERS."— What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word 
in  the  following  sentence,  taken  from  an  account  of 
the  Tochi  Expedition  ?  "  The  right  column,  which 
started  at  2  A.M.,  fell  in  with  ' snipers  '  immediately 
after  crossing  the  river,  and  one  native  officer  was 
wounded."  J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

The  Daily  Newt  of  30  July  has  the  following  on  the 
subject  of  the  query  :  "  With  regard  to  '  sniping  '  in  the 
Tochi  Valley,  an  Indian  official  explains  its  meaning 
thus :  Three  natives  set  out,  two  in  one  direction,  one  in 
another.  The  single  man,  when  he  believes  he  is  in  the 
neighourhood  of  a  sentry,  lets  off  his  rifle,  no  matter  in 
what  direction,  and  thus  draws  the  lire  of  the  sentry, 
whereupon  the  two  other  stalkers  fire  into  the  space  lit 
up  by  the  sentry's  fire.  This  goes  on  all  round  the  camp, 
and  the  result  is  constant  alarm  at  night  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  the  snipers,  who  generally  stalk  the 
sentries  from  behind  stones.  The  soldiers  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  not  to  reply  to  a  sniper,  but 
they  always  fancy  they  see  the  enemy  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  temptation  to  fire  is  irresistible."] 

PETER  EQERTON,  A  PARLIAMENTARY  COLONEL. 
— This  officer  was  a  descendant  from  the  Ridley 
branch  of  the  Cheshire  Egertons.  I  should  be 
obliged  if  any  one  will  inform  me  where  a  portrait 
of  the  colonel  can  be  seen.  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

GREENE  FAMILY.— In  <N.  &  Q.,'  8to  S.  Hi. 
414,  Isabel  Greene,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  and 
Philippa  (Ferrers)  Greene,  is  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  Close  Roll  33  Henry  VI.,  under  date  of  June, 
1454.  What  is  said  of  her  in  this  roll  ?  Can  any 
one  tell  whom  she  married?  Was  this  Isabel 
identical  with  the  Elizabeth  who  married  Sir 
William  Raleigh  (vide  '  Visit.  War./  Harl.  xii.  77 ; 
and  Dugdale's  'Antiq.  War.,'  1656  edition, 
P- 413b)?  B.  COWELL. 

Peoria,  111.,  U.S. 

BELT  OP  BOSSAL.—  Is  the  old  visitation  family 
of  Belt  of  Bossal  (Yorkshire)  quite  extinct  ?  There 
is  a  good  pedigree  in  Hunter's  '  Minorum  Gen- 
ticum,  but  it  wants  completing.  William  John 
Belt,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  barrister- at-law,  formerly  of 
Bossal,  died,  I  think,  3  Feb.,  1892.  J.  W.  0. 

m  THE  ENGLISH  GAME  LAWS.— I  am  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  Game  Laws,  about  which  I 
am  collecting  miscellaneous  information.  There 
is  one  piece  of  such  which  I  have,  so  far,  been 
quite  unable  to  procure.  I  mean  the  number 


of  convictions  which  have  taken  place  under  the 
Game  Laws  during  the  last  seventeen  years.  Some 
of  your  readers  will  remember  that  the  Ground 
Game  Act  became  law  in  1880.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  the  proportion  the  convictions  under  the 
Game  Laws  bear  to  all  other  convictions.  Can 
these  figures  be  got  j  and,  if  so,  where  ? 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Somerset  Terrace,  N.W. 

BEES  AND  ROSE  LEAVES. — I  enclose  herewith 
a  few  leaves  from  a  rose  growing  in  the  window  of 
a  friend's  place  at  Edgbaston,  which  were  operated 
on  whilst  I  was  looking  by  some  bees  in  the  way 
you  will  observe.  One  bee  only  arrived  at  a 
time,  and  as  a  rule  was  very  particular  in  selecting 
the  leaf  from  which  to  cut  out  a  piece.  It  then 
flew  off,  carrying  the  piece  of  leaf  partly  rolled  up 
and  held  in  position  by  its  legs.  The  bees  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  ordinary  hive-bee.  They  did  not 
touch  another  rose  plant  adjoining,  but  gave  all 
their  attention  to  the  one  marked  A.  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  be  informed  for  what  purpose  this 
work  was  carried  on.  Every  leaf  on  the  bush,  a 
small  one,  is  now  like  the  specimens  enclosed. 
J.  STEWART-ERSKINE, 

[The  leaves  in  question  are  sharply  cut  into  varied 
shapes.] 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.—!  recently  saw  a  reference 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  as  the  "  snug  little  tight  little 
island  of  Elian  Vannin."  What  is  the  reference 
to?  D.  M.  R. 

"BUNDLING."— In  what  works  can  I  obtain 
information  with  reference  to  "  bundling,"  a  cus- 
tom which  I  believe  at  one  time  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  Scotland  and  Wales  ?  In  an  old  magazine 
I  found  reference  to  the  existence  of  it  in  America 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Vox  CLAMANTIS. 

[Consult  authorities  in  '  N.  E.  D."\ 

"  FOOTLE."— I  have  looked  in  vain  for  this  word 
in  the  dictionaries,  slang  and  otherwise.  Is  its 
use  permissible  as  verb  and  substantive  ?  It  sug- 
gests to  my  mind  an  equivalent  for  "  drivel."  Am 
I  right  ?  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authors'  Club,  S.W. 

REWARDS  TO  INVENTORS.  —  Leo  Africanus 
(Evelyn,  'Medals,'  163)  informs  us  uthat  in 
Cairo  the  first  inventor  of  any  ingenious  devices 
rides  through  the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  vested 
in  a  cloth  of  gold,  accompanied  by  music  and  other 
circumstances  of  ovation."  Now,  the  first  begin- 
nings of  Patent  Law  in  Europe  are  connected  with 
those  industries  of  which  the  East  at  one  time 
possessed  an  exclusive  and  lucrative  monopoly, 
e.  g.,  soap,  glass,  alum,  &c. ;  and  the  migration 
of  these  industries  westwards  was  undoubtedly 
accelerated  by  the  grant  of  special  privileges  and 
protections,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
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perhaps  a  little  earlier,  developed  into  the  true 
monopoly  patent.  Nesbit  quotes  a  oase  of  a  grant 
of  this  nature  by  the  Venetian  State  in  1507  in 
connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  mirror  glass. 
Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  earlier 
authentic  instances?  I  should  also  be  glad  of  refer* 
ences  to  the  favourable  treatment  of  the  inventor 
by  Eastern  nation?.  6.  WYNDIIAM  HULME. 
63,  Lansdowne  Road,  W. 

THE  TWELVE  COUNSELS  OP  PERFECTION. — Dr. 
Murray  tells  us  that  the  counsels  of  perfection 
were  twelve  among  medisevals,  s.v.  "Counsel,"  I.  b. 
In  a  citation  there  given,  1450-1530,  they  are  called 
"  the  xii  coun  say  lies  of  the  gospell."  What  were 
the  names  of  the  twelve ;  and  in  what  author  are 
they  described  ?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madieon,  Wis.,  U.S. 

"SOVEREIGN  OF  BELFAST."— John  O'Keiffe,  in 
his  '  Recollections,'  1826,  says,  vol.  i.  p.  201,  "  My 
affair  at  Belfast,  at  this  time,  was  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  the  Sovereign  ";  and  then  he  explains  in  a  foot- 
note that  it  is 

"  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Belfast,  who 
during  the  year  of  his  election  is  never  designated  in 
any  other  way.  For  example,  'Did  you  meet  the 
Sovereign  to-day?'  '  Who  do  you  suppose  will  be  Sovereign 
next  year  1 '  At  the  top  of  the  play-bills  is  always  put 
'  By  permission  of  the  Sovereign  of  Belfast.' " 

la  this  generally  known  ?  S.  J.  A.  F. 

THE  Loss  OF  TUB  EURYDICB.—  Where  can  I 
find  the  amplest  and  most  accurate  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  Eurydice  ?  SALTIRE. 

[The  Eurydice  sank  in  a  sudden  squall  on  24  March, 
1878.  No  doubt  a  full  account  can  be  found  in  the  news- 
papers  of  the  time.] 

HOWARD  MEDAL. — Was  there  indeed  a  gold 
medal  presented  by  a  distinguished  Russian 
general  to  the  great  philanthropist  and  prison 
reformer  John  Howard  ;  or  was  there  ever  such  a 
medal  struck  in  his  memory  after  his  death? 
Neither  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  nor  the 
last  edition  of  Chambers  mentions  such.  After 
having  searched  through  the  seven  General  Indices 
of '  N.  &  Q.'  (the  common  refuge  of  many  an  English 
antiquary  and  philologist),  I  lighted  at  last  upon 
a  query  headed  '  Medal  given  to  Howard,'  which 
refers  to  Hepworth  Dixon's  *  Life  of  Howard,' 
without,  however,  eliciting  any  reply  (!•'  S.  iii. 
142).  May  I  now  repeat  this  inquiry  1 

INQUIRER. 

LUTTRELL. — Will  some  genealogical  contributor 
kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Christopher 
Luttrell,  of  Luttrellstown,  Somersetshire?  His 
father  was  Richard  Luttrell,  who  died  1437, 
having  married  a  Miss  Ashborne.  Is  anything 
known  of  these  Ashbornes  ? 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick, 


JOHN  CABOT  AND  THE  MATTHEW. 

(8«>  S.  xi.  501 ;  xii.  49.) 

The  object  of  my  communication  at  the  first 
reference  was  simply  to  call  the  attention  of 
critical  historians  to  certain  allegations  regarding 
the  discovery  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

I  stated  that  the  Fust  MS.  was  akin  to  Barrett's  : 

Barrett's  MS.  The  Fust  MS. 

"In  the  year  1497,  the  "This  year,  on  St.  John 
24th  of  June,  on  St.  John's  the  Baptist's  Day,  the  land 
Day,  was  Newfoundland  of  America  was  found  by 
found  by  Bristol  men,  in  a  the  Merchants  of  Bristowe 
ship  called  the  Matthew."  in  a  shippe  of  Bristowo 
called  the  Mathew." 

I  added  that  the  extract  from  the  Fust  MS.  pub- 
lished by  MR.  WEARS  had  already  been  printed, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica' : — 
'  Eneydop.  Britan.,'  iv.  350.     Mr.  Weare's  Bool:,  p.  116. 

«  This  year  (1497),  on  St.  "This  year,  on  St.  John 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,  the  the  Baptist's  Day,  the  land 
land  of  America  was  found  of  America  was  found  by 
by  the  merchants  of  Bris-  the  Merchants  of  Bristow 
towe  in  a  ship  of  Bristol  in  a  ehippe  of  Bristowe, 
called  the  Matthew,  the  called  the  Mathew;  the 
which  said  ship  departed  which  said  ship  departed 
from  the  port  of  Bristowe  from  the  port  of  Bristowe 
the  2d  of  May,  and  came  the  second  day  of  May,  and 
home  again  Oth  August  came  home  again  the  6th  of 
following."  August  next  following." 

The  fact  that  in  one  of  these  extracts  "  Matthew  " 
is  spelled  with  one  t  only,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is 
spelled  with  two,  can  hardly  authorize  MR.  WBARE 
to  say  that  he  published  this  complete  text  "for 
the  first  time."  The  statements  concerning  the 
mayors  and  sheriffs  are  separate  entries,  bearing 
no  other  relation  to  the  excerptum  than  the 
date  of  the  year,  which  is  also  given  by  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 

To  my  mind,  the  entry  about  Cabot's  voyage  is 
so  framed  and  worded  as  to  convey  the  belief  that 
it  was  originally  penned  in  1497.  If  BO,  the 
account  is  a  forgery  in  one  respect  at  least,  owing 
to  its  containing  the  word  "America."  This 
designation  could  be  read  at  an  early  date  in 
books,  maps,  and  globes,  but  not  until  April, 
1507,  when  Waltzemiiller  invented  it.  As  to  the 
particulars  of  the  invention  of  the  name  "  America, ' 
Humboldt  was  the  first  to  disclose  them,  and  that 
only  fifty  years  ago  ;  eo  that  any  one  writing  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  instance,  may  well  have 
believed  that  the  New  World  was  already  called 

II  America"  so  far  back  as  1497. 

But  it  is  now  shown  that  the  Fust  MS.  purports 
to  have  been  completed  "  the  present  yeere,  1565." 
In  admitting  that  such  is  really  the  case,  it  was 
written  at  best  sixty-eight  years  after  Cabot's 
voyage.  This  detracts  singularly  from  its  alleged 
importance,  particularly  when  we  notice  that  not 
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only  do  the  dubious  items  it  sets  forth  stand  un- 
corroborated, but  that  they  remained  entirely 
unknown  to  Fabian  and  even  to  such  indefatigable 
searchers  of  chronicles  as  John  Stow  and  Hakluyt. 

The  statement  that  Cabot's  Transatlantic  dis- 
covery was  accomplished  "on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day  (June  24),  1497,"  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  third  edition  of  Sebastian  Cabot's 
map,  edited  by  Clement  Adams  in  1549  (the  other 
editions  print  "  1494  ").  Maurice  Toby,  Gent,  —if 
he  ever  existed — may  have  borrowed  the  datum 
from  that  map,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  it 
was  taken  from  a  book  which  since  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  has  circulated  extensively  in 
England,  viz.,  Hakluyt's  'Principall  Navigations.' 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  probability  is  that 
Hakluyt's  work  also  affords,  in  nearly  the  same 
terms,  elements  for  the  second  statement  in  the 
Fust  MS.,  viz.,  "the  which  said  ship  departed 
from  the  port  of  Bristowe  the  second  day  of  May." 
In  Hakluyt  it  reads  as  follows  :  "  which  said 
shippe... departed  from  Bristowe  in  the  beginning 
of  May."  Now  Hakluyt's  work  was  not  published 
until  1589,  and  as  the  Fust  MS.  purports  to  have 
been  written  in  1565,  we  should  have  here  another 
anachronism. 

To  change  "  the  beginning  of  May  "  into  "  the 
second  day  of  May  "  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  ; 
but,  as  my  opponents  rightly  observe,  the  Fust 
MS.  contains  a  third  date,  which  cannot  be  so 
easily  explained  away,  viz.,  the  alleged  day  of 
Cabot's  return  to  Bristol,  "August  6th."  This 
may  be  a  random  figure,  although  it  agrees  in  a 
measure  with  Cabot's  presence  in  London  on  the 
10th,  when  Henry  VII.  made  a  present  of  10Z. 
"  to  hym  that  founde  the  Isle."  Besides,  we  know 
from  Pasqualigo  that  the  successful  navigator  was 
three  months  on  the  voyage  :  "Stato  mexi  tre  sul 
viazo,"  which  synchronizes  practically  with  the 
space  of  time  between  "  the  beginning  of  May  " 
and  "  the  6th  of  August."  What  lends  force  to 
the  objection  is  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  known  at 
present,  the  gratuity  of  101.  and  the  time  spent  on 
the  voyage  have  been  disclosed  in  print  only 
within  the  last  sixty  years.  The  mysterious 
"Maurice  Toby,  Gent.,"  cannot  therefore  have 
borrowed  the  latter  item  of  information  from 
Rawdon  Brown's  '  Calendars.'  To  this,  I  frankly 
confess,  I  have  nothing  to  say  just  now,  except 
that  the  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  statement 
does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
ultimate  investigations. 

As  to  the  date  of  24  June  for  the  landfall,  it  is, 
in  itself,  highly  improbable,  considering  that  it 
does  not  leave  time  enough  for  what  may  be  fairly 
assumed  to  have  been  done  by  Cabot  before 
returning  home,  MR.  PROWSE  and  MR.  WEARE'S 
objections  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They 
are  unwilling  to  admit  that  after  having  been 
tpased  on  the  waves  during  fifty-three  days  the 


small  crew  required  a  little  rest,  the  diminutive 
craft  some  repairs,  and  the  larder  additional 
provisions  (which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
hunting  and  salting  game  on  shore).  My  contra- 
dictors say  that  "  fifty-three  days  out  from  Bristol 
to  Newfoundland,  and  forty-two  days  home,  would 
not  be  a  record-breaking  passage  even  for  those 
days."  Certainly  not ;  but  this  curious  reasoning 
implies  that  Cabot  must  have  set  sail  homeward  on 
the  very  day  when  he  first  sighted  the  American 
continent,  which  is  hard  to  believe.  Meanwhile, 
what  becomes  of  the  300  leagues  to  and  fro, 
amounting  to  600,  which  Cabot  coasted  in  the  new 
land  :  "  Andato  per  la  costa  lige  300,"  as  he 
related  to  Pasqualigo,  and  as  corroborated  by 
Soncino,  who  saw  the  description  of  the  newly- 
found  country  marked  in  a  chart  and  on  a  solid 
globe  which  Cabot  had  made  :  "  in  una  carta,  et 
anche  in  una  sphera  solida  che  lui  ha  fatto  et 
demostra  dove  e  capito ';  ?  MR.  PROWSE  and  MR. 
WEARE  should  not  have  omitted  to  explain  the 
nautical  phenomenon  which  their  argument 
involves. 

At  all  events,  my  objections  have  been  tacitly 
endorsed  by  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Canada,  which, 
in  the  brass  tablet  it  caused  to  be  placed  in  the 
Legislative  Hall  at  Halifax,  does  not  say  that  the 
discovery  was  accomplished  "June  24,  on  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,"  and  that  "  Cape  Breton 
Island,"  or  even  "  Bonavista  Bay,"  was  the  land- 
fall. The  inscription  only,  and  wisely,  states  that 
the  flags  of  England  and  Venice  were  first  planted 
in  the  New  World  by  John  Cabot,  "  in  the  June 
of  1497,  on  the  north-eastern  seaboard  of  North 
America."  So  much  for  MR.  PROWSE  and  MR, 
WEARE'S  asseverations  in  that  respect. 

If  we  now  examine  the  extrinsic  character  of  the 
Fust  chronicle,  we  notice  certain  particulars  also 
worthy  of  attention.  Neither  the  original  MS. 
nor  a  complete  copy  of  it  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Critics  consequently  are  deprived  of  the  most 
precious  means  of  information  ;  for,  if  spurious, 
the  MS.  could  not  resist  the  close  scrutiny  of 
palaeographers,  while  its  substance  would  cer- 
tainly afford  materials  to  exercise  the  acumen  of 
historians.  As  the  matter  stands,  they  have  only 
to  work  upon  a  few  extracts  made  by  a  book- 
seller's assistant  after  1845. 

Nor  can  the  existence  of  the  original  MS.  be 
traced  further  back  than  Sir  Francis  Fust,  who 
died  in  1769.  In  the  list  of  members  of  his  family 
he  is  the  only  one  who  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
a  book  collector,  and  the  MS.  contained  his  own 
personal  book-plate.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
rests  with  MR.  WEARE  to  show  that  the  MS.  existed 
between  1565  and  the  time  when  Sir  Francis 
acquired  it.  MR.  WEARE  replies  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  evidence  of  living  persons  could,  if 
necessary,  be  obtained  to  prove  that,  apparently, 
the  chronicle  was  in  a  contemporary,  i.  e.}  six- 
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teenth  century,  style  of  writing."  But  are  these 
persons  versed  in  palaeography  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  the  time  when  Sir  Francis  Fust  lived  was  the 
golden  age  in  Bristol  of  forged  documents  in  old 
penmanship  ? 

Barrett's '  History  of  Bristol*  is  filled  with  spurious 
historical  accounts  of  that  description.  Nay,  we 
know  when,  where,  and  by  whom  they  were  fabri- 
cated. In  the  language  of  Mr.  Charles  Kent-, 
"  whatever  information  Barrett  wanted  for  his 
immediate  purpose  was  placed  by  Chatterton, 
within  a  few  hours'  time,  at  his  command."  How 
are  we  to  distinguish  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and 
why  should  not  the  MS.  quoted  by  Barrett  for  his 
brief  account  of  Cabot's  voyage  be  as  fictitious  as 
the  rest  ?  There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  kind 
and  spirit  between  that  entry  and  others  in 
the  pseudo  -  correspondence  between  the  equally 
spurious  monk  Rowley  and  Canynge.  Take  these, 
for  instance : — 

"1068.  Three  Brygtowe  Barks  sayled  to  the  isles 
Hyberne  and  Scotteland. 

11 1073.  The  Brystowe  Menne  did  Trade  to  the  Isles. 
Haymon  with  Normannea  and  Brystowe  Menne  dyd 
despoyle  the  Londe  of  Wales.  Twa  welche  Barkea 
menewhyle  came  to  Briatowe,  and  despoyled  part  of  the 
Brydge,  botte  weere  foralegen  and  dryven  awaie. 

"1231.  Trade  to  Hyberne  was  begonne  to  bee  made 
bie  the  Brystowe  Menne/'  See. 

Nor  were  those  forgeries  limited  to  Barrett's 
desiderata.  I  must  be  permitted  to  quote  again 
Mr.  George  Price,  the  learned  City  Librarian  of 
Bristol,  who,  when  referring  to  certain  documents 
of  which  the  local  historians  have  made  ample  use, 
•ays  :— 

"I  have  for  a  long  time  regarded  these  writings  as 
exceedingly  mischievous,  so  far  at  least  as  they  refer  to 
Bristol,  and  deserving  to  be  classed  with  the  forgeries  of 
Chatterton,  who  in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  author 
of  many  of  them." 

If  such  suspicion  may  attach  to  Barrett's  Cabo- 
tian  entry,  the  entry  in  the  Fust  chronicle  must 
share  it,  for  we  have  only  to  compare  both  to  see 
at  a  glance  that  they  are  near  akin,  besides  being 
the  only  sources  of  information  for  the  statement. 

In  reply,  MR.  WEARS  says  that  "  Mr.  Kerslake, 
bookseller,  of  Bristol,  who  was  a  very  intelligent 
and  painstaking  antiquary,  during  the  time,  or  a 
portion  of  the  time,  the  chronicle  remained  in  his 
possession,  had  also  in  his  possession  genuine  and 
unquestioned  specimens  of  Chatterton's  hand- 
writing." I  fail  to  perceive  the  cogency  of  the 
argument.  If  the  Fust  chronicle  was  "  in  the  style 
of  writing  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  of  what  use 
could  be  specimens  of  Chatterton's  handwriting  ? 
I  may  add  that  the  young  and  accomplished  forger 
penned  a  goodly  number  of  his  fabrications  in  a 
manner  to  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  penman- 
ship was  contemporary  with  the  events  related, 
as  the  Chatterton  MSS.  preser?ed  in  the  British 
Museum  amply  show, 


I  timidly  ventured  to  suggest  that  all  those 
anachronisms  and  indications  were  calculated  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  critical  historians  an  impres- 
sion of  doubt  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the 
Fust  and  Barrett  excerpta.  The  word  "impres- 
sion "  has  provoked  the  mirth  of  MR.  WEARE,  who 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  first  result  of  every 
inquiry  is,  generally,  an  "  impression."  Some- 
times, however,  with  a  certain  class  of  authors, 
that  primary  impression  is  the  main  object  and 
made  to  precede,  so  to  speak,  the  inquiry. 

The  adepts  in  this  peculiar  method  of  writing 
history  invariably  preface  their  compilations  with 
touching  references  to  the  tremendous  labours 
which  they  have  accomplished.  At  the  same  time, 
deep  regret  is  expressed  for  being  unable,  by  lack 
of  space  or  from  some  other  reason,  to  initiate  the 
reader  into  the  arcana  of  their  efforts  and  wonder- 
ful discoveries.  This  confession  naturally  creates 
an  "  impression  "  of  sympathy,  and  is  the  first  step. 

They  then  set  forth  a  very  long  list  of  distin- 
guished persons  who,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
given  them  advice  and  assistance,  as  no  single  man 
could  possibly  go  through  such  arduous  and  difficult 
researches  unassisted.  The  result  is  an  "impres- 
sion "  that  the  writer  has  a  good  heart,  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  and  is  incapable  of  appropriating 
the  labours  of  others. 

This  is  followed  by  a  most  imposing  array  of 
quotations  and  documents.  The  display  produces 
the  "  impression  "  that  the  work  is  one  of  uncom- 
mon erudition  and  industry. 

A  goodly  number  of  these  documentary  proofs 
are  published  in  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.,  with 
direct  references  to  the  archives  which  contain 
them,  here  and  elsewhere,  and  even  with  the 
rubrics,  pages,  files,  and  registers  ostentatiously, 
if  not  always  faithfully,  cited.  But  as  in  twenty- 
five  cases  out  of  forty-two  the  real  searchers  or 
first  editors,  who  have  been  thus  plagiarized,  are 
not  mentioned,  these  twenty-five  documents  (which 
figure  among  the  most  important  in  the  collection) 
all  bear  the  appearance  of  original  discoveries.  They 
also  create  the  "  impression"  that  the  gifted  his- 
torian has  laboriously  worked  his  way  through  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  Public  Kecord  Office  and  of 
the  State  archives  at  Milan,  Florence,  Venice, 
Simancas,  and  the  Vatican,  where  he  certainly 
never  set  his  foot. 

But  when  a  reader  familiar  with  the  subject 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  into  these  useless  books, 
he  has  an  "impression"  which  is  not  always  to 
the  credit  of  their  authors.  For  instance,  in  one 
lately  published,  out  of  forty-two  documents,  forty- 
one  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  all  together 
in  two  or  three  modern  publications  which  can  be 
consulted  in  every  important  library.  So  that 
those  Herculean  labours  would  require,  all  told, 
about  half  a  day's  work,  comfortably  seated  in  an 
armchair  in  the  British  Museum  1 
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Happily,  there  is  a  class  of  historians  whose 
"impressions"  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  very 
different  character.  They  are  the  outcome  of  long 
studies  of  the  original  sources,  regardless  of  time- 
honoured  legends  and  fabrications.  And  so  far  as 
the  authentic  history  of  the  Cabots  is  concerned, 
these  "  impressions "  have  not  proved  thus  far 
entirely  fruitless. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  ask,  Where  is  the  historian 
worthy  of  the  name  who  now  believes  that  the 
American  continent  was  discovered  in  1494,  and 
not  in  1497  ;  that  it  was  Sebastian  Cabot  who 
accomplished  it,  and  not  his  father ;  nay,  who 
would  assert  that  he  was  even  on  board  the  ship  ; 
that  the  landfall  was  certainly  Cape  Breton  Island, 
particularly  since  the  recent  publication  of  the 
"Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the  Fallacy"; 
that  Sebastian  was  born  in  Bristol,  and  not  in 
Venice ;  that  he  was  a  great  navigator,  cartographer, 
and  scientist ;  that  he  discovered  the  variation  and 
declination  of  the  compass,  and,  by  divine  revela- 
tion, as  he  pretended,  or  otherwise,  methods  for 
finding  the  longitude  at  sea  ;  that  there  is  the 
least  proof  of  his  alleged  successful  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Steelyard ;  that  he  had  a  com- 
mendable share  in  the  opening  of  trade  with 
Russia,  or  that  the  merit  of  the  act  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  Richard  Chancelor ;  or,  in  fine,  who 
would  now  say  that  Sebastian  is  "the  author  of 
the  maritime  strength  of  England,  who  opened  the 
way  to  those  improvements  which  have  rendered 
the  English  so  great,  so  eminent,  so  flourishing  a 
people  "  ?  So  far  from  this  encomium  being  true, 
it  is  now  proved,  beyond  all  cavils  and  sophistry, 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  an  unmitigated  charlatan, 
a  liar,  and  a  traitor  ! 

All  these  appreciations  were  at  first  mere  "im* 
pressions,"  and  although  hooted  at  almost  when 
set  forth  fifteen  years  ago,  they  have  evolved  to 
matters  of  strong  belief  with  our  most  competent 
adepts  in  maritime  history.  The  probability  is 
that  the  other  points  mooted,  but  existing  as  yet 
only  as  "impressions,"  will  also  be  solved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  conscientious  historian. 

HENRY  HARRISSE. 
Paris. 

MACAULAY  AND  MONTGOMERY  (8th  S.  xii.  66). 
— I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  one 
or  the  other,  or  even  for  MR.  YARDLEY  himself. 
Whether  or  not  Montgomery  was  strictly  correct 
in  calling  a  weak-minded  boy  a  "  soulless  thing," 
at  any  rate  his  meaning  is  clear  enough;  and  a 
person  who  spends  very  much  of  his  time  in  the 
woods,  weak-minded  or  not,  may  be  called  by 
poetical  licence  "a  spirit  of  the  woods."  His 
mistake  was  in  the  awkward  association  of  the  two 
words  soul  and  spirit.  Macaulay  was  certainly 
very  bard  on  Montgomery  •  he  seized  on  this  asso- 


elation, refused  to  allow  any  licence,  and  put  his 
captious  and  matter-of-fact  question.  But  still, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  question  was  a 
correct  one  ;  this  was  what  many  before  and  after 
him  have  held,  that  soul  and  spirit  are  identical. 
If  this  be  so,  where  there  is  no  soul  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  spirit.  Macaulay  was  wrong  ;  soul 
and  spirit  are  not  identical,  and  so  far  MR. 
YARDLEY  is  right ;  but  whether  they  can  exist 
apart  from  one  another  is  a  different  matter, 
and  a  very  deep  one  indeed.  At  any  rate,  MR. 
YARDLEY  cannot  attempt  to  prove  his  case  by 
imaginary  fairies  and  Undines.  How  can  a  question 
put  as  one  of  fact  be  answered  as  one  of  imagina- 
tion? One  would  think  MR.  YARDLEY  believed 
in  fairies,  and  had  had  the  honour  of  Undine's  ac- 
quaintance ;  perhaps  of  her  uncle  Kuhleborn's  too. 

However,  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is 
that  Macaulay,  wilfully  or  not,  mistook  Mont- 
gomery's meaning.  This  I  have  shown,  and  it 
appears  that  MR.  YARDLEY  shares  in  the  mistake. 
0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M,A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  supplement  MR.  YARDLEY'S 
note  by  pointing  out  another  instance  of  what 
seems  too  severe  a  criticism  in  the  same  essay? 
Macaulay's  ridicule  of  the  passage  beginning  with 
the  couplet, 

Ye  quenchless  stars !  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 
may  be  well  deserved  ;  but  is  it  not  going  too  far 
to  charge  Robert  Montgomery  with  positive  pilfer- 
ing from  Campbell's  line, 

The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky, 
when  John  Norris  had  written,  before  Campbell 
was  born, 

The  stars  stand  sentinel  by  night  ? 
See  Norris's  « Miscellanies,'  fifth  edition,  1710, 
p.  68, '  Hymn  on  the  Creation.'  Certainly  Camp- 
bell himself  would  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  open 
to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Perhaps  the  same 
image  might  be  found  in  still  earlier  poets. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

POCKET  NUTMEG- GRATERS  (8th  S.  xii.  27,  70). — 
Mr.  C.  S.  Ashton,  writing  from  Brighton  in 
answer  to  a  query  of  mine,  says  (Chemist  and 
Druggist,  24  July)  :— 

<f  I  have  asked  a  neighbour  in  the  Iric-a-brac  businee 
if  he  ever  gets  pocket  nutmeg-graters  for  disposal,  and 
I  find  that,  while  by  no  means  plentiful,  such  articlt 
do  change  hands  occasionally.  It  so  happened  he  had  a 
couple  in  hand  at  that  moment— one  in  silver,  barrel- 
shaped,  and  the  other  in  wood,  acorn  pattern.  I  was 
told  that  the  custom  of  carrying  these  graters  was  by  nc 
means  confined  to  the  fair  sex,  and  my  informant  had 
even  met  with  walking-sticks  whose  handles  consisted  of 
nutmeg-gratere.  He  thought  the  chief  use  to  which  the 
nutmeg  was  put  was  in  mulling  wine.  But  the  old 
medical  authors  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the 
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moschata  that  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  graters  were 
brought  into  requisition  in  many  other  emergencies. 
Gerard  says  :  '  Nutmegs  cause  a  sweet  breath  and  amend 
those  that  do  stink.  They  are  «ood  against  freckles, 
they  quicken  the  sight,  strengthen  the  belly,  break 
wind,  and  stay  the  laake.'  P.S. — Referring  to  the  well- 
known  narcotic  properties  of  the  nutmeg,  I  find  the 
following  in  Dr.  Pernie's  'Herbal  Simples'  (recently 
reviewed  in  your  columns)  :  'A  drink  that  was  concocted 
by  our  grandmothers  was  nutmeg-tea.  One  nutmeg 
would  make  a  pint  of  this  tea,  which  would  produce  a 
sleep  of  many  hours'  duration.  The  worthy  old  ladies 
were  wont  to  carry  a  silver  grater  and  nutmeg-case 
suspended  from  the  waist  on  their  chatelaines.'  " 

0.  0.  B. 

Under  "Walking-sticks,"  at  p.  260  of  the 
1  Portfolio  of  Origins  and  Inventions,'  by  William 
Palleyn,  revised  and  improved  by  Merton  A. 
Thorns,  London,  William  Tegg,  1861,  is  the 
following : — 

''Walking-sticks  were  first  introduced  into  fashion  by 
the  effeminate  Henry  II.  of  Prance,  buUdii  not  become 
a  requisite  appendage  to  the  gentlemen  of  fashion  in 
England  till  the  year  1655,  at  which  time  they  were 
formed  with  an  indented  head,  in  order  to  afford  a  more 
easy  pressure  of  the  hand  which  they  supported.  Inge- 
nuity, which,  in  matters  of  fashion,  is  for  ever  on  the 
alert,  now  crowned  it  with  the  addition  of  the  round  and 
hollow  top,  which  sometimes  contained  nutmeg  or 
ginger,  to  warm  the  stomach  of  the  valetudinarian,  and 
sometimes  sugar-candy  for  the  asthmatic  ;  but  snuff  soon 
after  coming  into  universal  use  among  the  Ion  ton  of 
•ociety,  the  cavity  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  its 
reception ;  and  the  meeting  of  two  friends  was  invariably 
marked,  after  the  first  salutation,  by  the  unscrewing  of 
the  tops  of  their  walking-sticks." 

I  remember  my  grandaunt,  circa  1860-3,  having 
one,  of  what  she  called  bog-oak  ;  the  top  unscrewed 
and  revealed  a  tin  grater,  like  the  rose  of  a  water- 
ing-pot, beneath  which  was  a  cavity  for  the  nutmeg. 
My  impression  is  that  she  had  purchased  it  at  the 
then  recently  opened  London  Crystal  Palace,  in 
Oxford  Street.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKBS. 

These  were  very  commonly  in  use  among  old- 
fashioned  ladies.  I  remember  that  my  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Hutton,  of  Olapham  Common, 
always  carried  about  with  her  one  which  had 
belonged  to  her  father,  the  late  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  which  bore 
his  crest.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

According  to  Dr.  Jacob  Schmidius,  in  his 
'Ephemerides  of  the  Curious'  (quoted  in  the 
4  Annual  Register,'  1767,  p.  107),  nutmegs  were 
then  used  as  a  domestic  medicine.  He  relates  that 
a  young  man  ate  four  nutmegs,  and  drank  some 
glasses  of  beer  for  a  violent  attack  of  dyspepsia, 
and  in  consequence  went  insane  for  several  days. 
The  doctor  concludes,  "The  immoderate  use  of 
nutmegs  may  be  attended  with  great  danger." 
DUDLEY  WALTON. 

"Civis  ROMANUS  SUM"  (8th  S.  xi.  366).— 
Macaulay,  in  a  splendid  speech,  on  7  April,  1840, 


dealing  with  the  China  War,  reminded  English- 
men that  they  belonged  to  a  country  unaccustomed 
to  defeat,  to  submission,  or  to  shame,  and  (after 
some  eloquent  passages) 

"to  a  country  which  had  not  degenerated  since  the 
great  Protector  vowed  that  he  would  make  the  name  of 
Englishman  as  much  respected  as  ever  had  been  the 
name  of  Roman  citizen." 

The  whole  passage,  containing  a  noble  tribute  to 
the  British  flag,  may  be  read  in  Trevelyan's  '  Life 
of  Macaulay'  (1876,  vol.  ii.  p.  74),  and  I  should 
heartily  commiserate  any  Englishman  who  could 
read  that  passage  with  unquickened  pulse,  or  who 
after  reading  it  could  be  content  to  mutter 
"  Jingo  ! "  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

"OAREBRIN"  (8th  S.  xii.  7).— The  word  is  in 
common  use  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  Burns  uses 
it  in  *  Halloween ' : — 

They  parted  aflf  careerin' 
Fu'  blythe. 

It  means  "  wildly  cheerful."  J.  R.  M. 

ANCESTORS  (8th  S.  xii.  65).— If  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury  referred  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
as  an  ancestor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  was, 
apparently,  confusing  the  words  ancestor  and  pre- 
decessor, and  in  this  blunder  erred  in  very  good 
company.  When  Macaulay,  shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  '  History,' 
dined  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Queen  talked 
much  about  the  book,  "  and  owned  that  she  had 
nothing  to  say  for  her  poor  ancestor,  James  II." 
"Not  your  Majesty's  ancestor,  your  Majesty's 
predecessor,"  said  Macaulay,  making,  as  he  hoped, 
a  not  uncourtly  correction.  See  *  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay,'  c.  xii.  J.  A.  J.  HOUSDEW. 

Canonbury. 

Surely  this  word  (ante-cetsores),  though  usually 
applied  to  those  from  whom  we  are  sprung,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  lineal  descent,  but  simply 
means  those  who  have  preceded  us. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

A  question  similar  to  that  of  KILLIGREW  was 
raised  in  the  Wykehamist  shortly  after  the  presen- 
tation of  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visiting  Winchester  College  for  the 
celebration  of  the  quincentenary  of  its  foundation. 
In  that  document  King  Richard  II.  had  been 
described  as  the  prince's  ancestor.  It  appears  from 
the  dictionaries  of  Littre*  and  Skeat  that  ancttres 
in  French  and  ancestor  in  our  own  language  may  be 
used  in  speaking  of  one  who  has  been  a  foregoer 
or  predecessor,  without  being  lineally  a  progenitor, 
holding  a  place  on  our  pied-de-grue  (as  M.  E.  Renan 
explained  the  word  pedigree).  In  this  sense  some 
of  our  Queen's  ancestors  were  not  her  forefathers  or 
foremothers,  I  suppose  any  Lord  Mayor  might 
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speak  of  "his  ancestors  at  the  Mansion  House," 
for  all  previous  mayors  ceded  their  chair  before  he 
came  to  occupy  it.  PALAMEDES. 

SOURCE  OP  QUOTATION  (8th  &  xii.  69).— The 
lines  from  Kirke  White  are  :— 

The  petty  joys 

Of  fleeting  life  indignantly  it  spurned, 
And  rested  on  the  bosom  of  its  God. 

They  are  from  'Time  :  a  Poem,'  and  can  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  page  30  of  the  small  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  British  Poets.     W.  E.  LATTON.  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

f  "SKIAGRAPHY":  "SKIAGRAM"  (8th  S.  ix.  325, 
415;  x.  226).— I  have  here  "Sciography;  or, 
Examples  of  Shadows  ;  with  Rules  for  their  Pro- 
jection :  intended  for  the  use  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen  and  other  Artists,"  by  Joseph  Gwilt, 
architect,  F.S.A.,  author  of  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Arches/  &c.,  second  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1824.  The  book  was  my  father's  (Thomas 
Jeakes,  London,  1829),  then  pupil  to  a  Mr. 
Lang,  architect  to  the  Custom  House,  London. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 
Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

"  DOES  TOUR  MOTHER  KNOW  YOU  JRE  OUT  ?  "  (8th 

S.  viii.  4,  35,  153,  293,  356).-KiLLiGREW,  at  the 
third  of  these  references,  mentions  a  list  of  London 
street  sayings  contributed  by  MR.  THOKNBURY  to 
1 N.  &  Q.'  Will  he  kindly  give  the  exact  refer- 
ence ?  Some  time  ago  I  endeavoured  to  find  the 
list  he  mentions,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

0.  P.  HALE. 

LOCAL  AREAS  IN  THE  NORTH  or  ENGLAND  IN 
DANISH  AND  NORMAN  TIMES  (8th  S.  xi.  367,  429  , 
xii.  52).— The  chronological  difficulties  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  Robert  fitz  Maldred  do  not  seem  to  me 
quite  so  great  as  they  do  to  T.  W.,  for  we  must 
remember  that  his  grandfather  Dolphin  was  grantee 
of  Staindropshire  so  early  as  1131.  So  Robert 
must  in  1227  have  been  an  elderly  man,  at  all 
events  more  than  fifty.  The  benefactor  to  the 
monks  of  Whitby  was,  I  presume,  of  a  differen 
line,  and  a  descendant  of  Gospatric,  son  of  Arkill. 

The  interesting  point  to  me  is  the  saltire,  or  St 
Andrew's  cross,  on   Robert's  seal   (engraved    in 
Surtees),  suggesting  as  it  does  that  this  symbo 
had  been  long  before  adopted  by  the  earlier  roya 
descendants  of  the  lay  abbot  of  Dunkeld.     The 
monks  of  Durham  kept  the  obits  of  several  of  this 
family,  viz.,  Earl  Gospatrick  on  15  Dec. ;  Uchtred 
son  of  Maldred,  6  Nov. ;  Dolphin,  son  of  Uchtred 
10  Kal.  April.    It  is  a  pity  they  did  not  record  the 
years  as  well.  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (8th  S.  x.  436,  504 ;  xi.  33 
135,  252).— LORD  ALDENHAM  is  iustified  in  hi 
criticism,  I  committecl  the  imprudence  of  rely 


ng  upon  the  memory  of  a  verbal  communication 
wenty  years  old,  and  my  quotation  and  reference 
were  wrong.  The  friend  from  whom  I  acquired 
he  information  tells  me  that  he  does  not  know  the 
irigin  of  the  translation  of  which  I  append  a  copy. 
[t  is  less  forthright  than  my  poor  fugitive  quota- 
tion, but  certainly  more  poetical. 

H,  Dumpteii  Tristis  Histona. 
Humptius  Dumpteius 

Sedebat  stulte  muro  : 
Humptius  heu !  decidit 
Nee  fatum  in  obscuro. 
Non  omnea  equi  regii 

Non  viri  potuere 
Pristinam  rectitudinem 
Dumpteio  praebere. 

ARTHUR  MATALL. 

May  I  give  another  version  of  the  well-known 
nursery  jingle  ? — 

Humptius  in  muro  consedit  Dumptius  alto ; 

Humptius,  heu  1  praeceps  Dumptiua  inde  cadit. 
Non  equites  cuncti  Regis,  non  agmen  equarum, 

Humpti,  iterum,  Dumpti,  te  retulisse  valent. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

'  RIMES  OLLENDORFFIENNES  '  (8tb  S.  x.  435).— 
The  late  lamented  J.  K.  S.  wrote  some  such  rimes 
in  his  '  Quo  Musa  tend  is.'  KILLIGREW. 

Cairo. 

WM.  GREEN  AND  HIS  '  GUIDE  TO  THE  LAKES  ' 
(8th  S.  xii.  87).— The  first  publication  of  Wm. 
Green's  was  *  A  Description  of  a  Series  of  Pic- 
turesque Views  in  the  North  of  England ';  this 
appeared  in  1796.  The  views  were  drawn  and 
etched  by  himself.  In  1809  appeared  « Seventy, 
eight  Studies  from  Nature '  (in  the  Lake  District), 
by  the  same  artist;  these  were  accompanied  by 
twenty-two  pages  of  descriptive  letterpress.  Green's 
other  works  were, "  A  Description  of  Sixty  Studies 
from  Nature,  Etched  on  the  Soft  Ground  by 
William  Green,  of  Ambleside,  after  Drawinj 
made  by  himself  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lancashire,  &c.,  London,  1810"  (this  was  re- 
printed with  etchings  in  1814),  and  "  The  Tourist's 
New  Guide :  containing  a  Description  of  the 
Lakes,  &c.,  2  vols.,  Kendal,  1819"  (with  this 
work  were  twenty-four  aquatints). 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 

WOODEN  SAXON  CHURCH  (8th  S.  xi.  388).— 
Black's  'Sussex'  (1875),  p.  97,  says  :— 

"Worth,  1}  mile  east  of  Three  Bridges,  should  be 
visited  for  the  sake  of  its  curious  church,  the  only  per- 
fect ground-plan  of  a  Saxon  church  extant  in  England. 
It  is  seated  on  a  knoll,  embowered  in  trees,  and  ap- 
proached by  an  ancient  lich-gate  which  opens  into  a 
quiet  and  picturesque  yard.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
cruciform, — the  chancel  and  nave  intersected  by  north 
and  south  transepts.  The  chancel  is  apsidal.  The  walls, 
of  roughly-hewn  stones  and  rubble,  are  obscured  with 
modern  plaster.  Hound  the  building,  and  half-way 
between  the  ground  and  the  roof,  is  carried  a  string- 
course of  stone,  and  band.8  pf  stone  at  various  places, 
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diversify  the  surface.  On  a  double  course  of  stone  rise 
pilasters  of  irregular  long  and  short  work,  which  support 
the  string-course.  The  outer  buttresses  are  recent,  and 
the  west  and  south  sides  are  Decorated  insertions.  In 
the  window  over  the  west  door  are  the  De  Warrenne 
arms.  The  transept  arches  are  unornamented ;  the 
chancel-arch  has  a  rude  moulding.  A  small  Saxon 
window  remains  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept. 
The  font  is  undent,  and  consists  of  two  basins,  one 
placed  above  the  other.  This  interesting  church  may 
have  been  built  (as  a  writer  in  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections  suggests)  by  a  Saxon  '  earl '  who  had  settled 
down  in  the  wild  forest  of  Worth— some  traces  of  which 
still  linger  in  the  high  ground — for  the  sake  of  hunting 
the  deer.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  barony  of  Lewes, 
and  passed  from  the  De  Warrennes  in  1347  to  the  Fitz- 
alans.  The  rectory,  valued  at  6081.,  ia  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Bethune." 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 
Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

The  church  at  Greensted  (not  Greenstead)  in 
Essex  is  the  only  Saxon  wooden  church  in  exist- 
ence, so  it  must  be  the  one  to  which  Z.  refers.  I 
will  gladly  send  a  short  account  of  this  interesting 
structure,  written  by  myself,  to  your  correspondent 
if  he  cares  to  send  me  an  addressed  wrapper. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Curiously,  an  illustration  of  Greenstead  Church, 
Essex,  which  is  partly  built  of  wood,  and  dates 
from  Saxon  times,  occurred  in  the  Churchivoman 
for  14  May,  the  day  before  F.  W.  M.'s  question 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

PROVERB  (8th  S.  xii.  28).— The  proverb  alluded 
to  is  as  old  as  the  collection  of  John  Heiwood  ; 
but  I  prefer  taking  it  from  a  contemporary  of  Ben 
Jonson,  i.  e.,  Henry  Porter,  in  whose  '  Two  Angry 
Women  of  Abington,'  1599,  Nicholas  Proverbs 
says:  "But  be  not  you  like  the  cow,  that  gives 
a  good  sop  of  milk,  and  casts  it  down  with  her 
heels."  It  will  be  found  in  Hazlitt's  c  Old  Eng- 
lish Plays/  vii.  356.  VINCENT  S.  LEAN. 

Windham  Club. 

There  is  a  French  proverb  which  admonishes 
one  not  to  put  dirty  dishclouts  with  clean,  fine 
linen,  i.  e.,  not  to  be  too  promiscuous.  May  not 
the  "bad  cow"  have  been  a  "cowl"  of  "foul 
linen,"  such  as  that  of  Falstaff's  "  buck-basket  "  ? 
Might  not  "  bad  cow  "  =  "  bath  cowl "  ? 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKKS. 

MOTTO:  "LOYAL  AU  MORT"  (8th  S.  x.  394, 
447). — An  acquaintance  who  uses  this  tells  me 
that  it  is  Norman-French,  in  which  dialect  mort  is 
masculine.  Is  it  so  ?  THORNFIELD. 

SOCIAL  AMENITIES  AT  BATH  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY  (8th  S.  xi.  485).— To  one  who 
knows  his  English  classics  there  should  be  nothing 
strange  in  the  anecdote  from  the  Moskovskiya 
Vedomosti.  Smollett,  in  his  « Humphry  Clinker ' 


(p.  66,  vol.  i.  of  Gibbings's  edition),  gives  a 
parallel  story  of  the  behaviour  of  fashionable 
society  at  Bath.  Of  the  company  at  the  tea- 
drinking — 

"some  cried,  eome  swore,  and  the  tropes  and  figures 
of  Billingsgate  were  used  without  reserve  in  all  their 
native  zest  and  flavour;  nor  were  these  flowers  of 
rhetoric  unattended  with  significant  gesticulation.  Some 
snapped  their  firmer?,  some  forked  them  out,  some 
clapped  their  hands,  and  some  their  backsides." 

But  see  the  whole  passage. 

MELANCTHON  MADVIG. 

HOLLY  MEADOWS  (8«»  S.  i.  431,  462 ;  xi.  304, 
375,  411,  473 ;  xii.  94).— The  pages  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
are  scarcely  the  place  for  a  botanical  discussion, 
nor  need  I  trouble  MR.  SPENCE  to  send  me  leaves 
from  the  variegated  holly  in  his  garden.  Variegated 
hollies  are  abnormal  cultural  forms  of  the  wild 
plant.  If  MR.  SPENCE  maintains  that  it  is  not  the 
normal  habit  of  the  holly,  first,  to  bear  spines  on 
the  leaves  that  will  afterwards  be  spiny,  when  they 
first  come  out  of  the  bud,  and  secondly,  to  produce 
and  maintain  spineless  leaves  on  the  upper  branches 
beyond  the  reach  of  cattle  or  shears,  then  he  is  at 
variance  not  only  with  me  (which  is  of  small 
moment),  but  I  venture  to  affirm  with  every 
botanist  who  knows  how  to  use  his  eyes.  But  he 
will  not  strengthen  his  position  by  citing  garden 
specimens  of  abnormal  plants. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

I  have  some  fine  holly  trees  in  my  garden,  some 
of  which  are  quite  twenty  feet  high,  and  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  cows,  even  if  such  animals  were  allowed 
to  trespass  in  the  forbidden  precincts.  Since  the 
commencement  of  this  discussion,  I  have  attentively 
watched  the  growth  of  these  hollies,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  MR.  SPENCE. 
In  May  the  young  leaves  were  perfectly  smooth 
and  soft,  but  by  the  middle  of  July  they  had 
developed  I  their  hard  spines,  and  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  they  are  not  distinguishable, 
even  on  the  topmost  sprays,  from  leaves  several 
years  old.  I  cannot  say  if  this  is  a  universal  rule 
or  not.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
green  berries  of  the  holly  seem  this  year  to  have 
appeared  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual.  I  noticed 
many  in  the  middle  of  July. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

WOMEN'S  FALSE  POCKETS  (8tb  S.  xii.  68).— The 
young  women  of  the  present  day  occasionally  wear 
these  relics  of  their  forebears,  when  on  the  war- 
path, for  the  greater  security  of  some  treasured 
object ;  but,  not  being  accustomed  to  them,  they 
forget  where  they  have  placed  the  thing,  and  think 
the  object  lost.  There  is  a  humorous  account  of 
such  a  disposal  of  the  railway  tickets,  with  the 
resulting  perplexities,  in  a  narrative  of  a  journey 
to  a  hydropathic  establishment,  by  Jerome  K. 
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Jerome,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  1890-2.  I  have  seen  my  wife  roll  up  this 
pocket,  which  was  her  mother's,  and  put  it  under 
her  pillow  at  night.  Besides  this  pocket,  she 
tells  me  that  large  square  pockets  of  great  capacity 
were  sewn  on  to  the  outside  of  the  petticoat.  A 
pocket  of  this  kind  is  shown  on  the  outside  of  the 
outermost  garment  (a  "riding-habit")  of  "the 
eccentric  Miss  Banks,"  at  p.  80  of  Timbs's  '  Eng- 
lish Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities/  London,  Chatto 
&  Windus,  1875  :  "  Her  dress  was  that  of  the  old 
school ;  her  Barcelona  quilted  petticoat  had  a  hole 
on  either  side  for  the  convenience  of  rummaging 
two  immense  pockets,  stuffed  with  books  of  all 
sizes"  (p.  81).  The  "  false  pockets"  and  the 
"  outside  reticule"  are,  of  course,  descended  from 
the  mediaeval  "gipsire,"  the  prey  of  the  "cut- 
purse."  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 
Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

"Miss  Migga  clutched  the  bank-note  he  took  from  hia 
pocket-book  and  held  out  to  her ;  deposited  it  in  a  small 
red  leather  purse ;  put  the  purse  in  her  pocket  (display- 
ing, as  she  did  so,  a  considerable  portion  of  some  under- 
garment, made  of  flannel,  and  more  black  cotton  stocking 
than  is  commonly  seen  in  public) ;  and  tossing  her  head 
as  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Vard^n,  repeated,  '  Ho  good  gra- 
cious.' "— f  Barnaby  Rudge,'  iii.  407,  original  edition. 

G.  F.  BLANDFORD. 

LUCK  MONET  (8th  S.   viii.   348,  470 ;  ix.  17, 
90,  495). — The  following  cutting  from  the  Man 
Chester  Evening   Chronicle  of  23  July  shows   a 
vitality  of  this  custom  : — 

"  The  slander  action  of  McGill  v.  Hoar  was  continued 
to-day.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  cross-examined  defendant 
as  to  his  statement  that  plaintiff  asked  him  for  the  luck- 
penny  at  Barnet  Pair.  Hoar  explained  that  the  luck- 
penny  ran  from  a  penny  to  25£.  He  usually  gave  a 
shilling,  but  some  people  gave  half-a-crown.  '  In  South 
and  South- West  Ireland,'  said  defendant,  'you  get  a 
penny,  and  a  penny  only.'  Sir  Edward  Clarke  :  'And 
at  Barnet  Pair  you  get  what  you  can.'  " 

KICHARD  LAWSON. 
Urmston. 

"  JESU,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL  "  (8th  S.  xii.  64).— 
In  a  Kempis,  '  De  Imitatione,'  III.  v.  1,  we  find 
"  Eia,  Domine  Deus,  amator  sancte  mews,"  which 
in  the  English  version,  published  by  Rivingtons, 
1871,  p.  77,  becomes,  "  Ah,  Lord  God,  thou  holy 
lover  of  my  soul"  Whether  this  rendering  is 
influenced  by  Charles  Wesley's  line  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  putting  together  the 
"amator  meus"  of  a  Kempis  and  the  "lover  of 
souls  "  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  have  we  not  pro- 
bably a  sufficient  source  of  the  expression  without 
resorting  to  a  Dutch  origin  ?  I  may  add  that,  as 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Charles  Wesley  knew 
even  German,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  knew  Dutch 
I  am  assuming  that  Charles  Wesley,  and  noi 
Thomas  Wesley,  was  the  author,  although  the 
index  of  the  '  Wesleyan  Hymn-Book'  seems  to 
leave  this  point  open.  0.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 


"BuaviL"  (8th  S.  xi.  426;  xii.  54).— In  Hull 
here  is  an  old  street  named  Blanket  Row.  The 
pproach  of  bedtime  was  commonly  signified  by 
iroposing  a  visit  to  it.  W.  C.  B. 

REFERENCE  SOUGHT  (8th  S.  xii.  48).— I  know 
not  whether  this  is  in  Marryat  at  all,  or  whether 
took  it  from  the  following.    Thackeray,  however, 
writes  ('  May  Gambols/  xxv.  207,  ed.  1885)  : — 
"  I  believe  it  is  in  Mr.  Henningsen's  book  that  there  is 
story  of  Zumalacarreguy,  who,  sitting  at  the  table  with 
Christino  prisoner,  smoking  cigars  and  playing  piquet 
ery  quietly,  received  a  communication,  which  he  handed 
ver  to  the  Christino.     'Your  people,'  says  he,   'have 
shot  one  of  my  officers,  and  I  have  promised  reprisals.    I 
m  sorry  to  say,  my  dear  general,  that  I  must  execute 
ou  in  twenty  minutes.'     And  so  the  two  gentlemen 
inished  their  game  at  picquet,  and  parted  company  with 
mutual  politeness  and  regret.     It  was  the  fortune  of 
war." 

I  have  not  seen  the  book  referred  to ;  but  from 
Allibone  it  seems  to  be  *  A  Twelve-month's  Cam- 
paign with  Zumalacarreguy  in  Navarre,'  by  C.  F. 
Henningsen,  1836.  By-the-by,  Marryat's  book, 
mentioned  by  T.  S.  B.,  is  '  The  Pirate  '  and  '  The 
Three  Cutters,'  two  stories  in  one  volume. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

SIR  JAMES  SANDERSON  (8th  S.  xi.  508  ;  xii.  73). 
—For  further  particulars  relating  to  this  worthy 
self-made  M.P.  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and 
baronet,  C.  H.  C.  may  be  glad  to  be  referred  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1798,  p.  622,  and 
to  Burke's  'Extinct  Baronetage,'  where  his  two 
marriages  are  duly  recorded.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

1  TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SURREY  '  (8tfi  S.  xii.  67). 
— This  appears  to  be  the  nineteenth  part  of  Cooke's 
1  Topography  of  Great  Britain  ;  or,  British  Tra- 
veller's Pocket  Directory.'  The  editions  that  I 
have  seen  were  issued  in  yellow  paper  covers. 
They  contained  168  pages,  but  were  illustrated 
with  a  map  only.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

COCKNEY  DIALECT  (8th  S.  xii.  48).— It  is  per- 
haps a  difficult  matter  to  settle  the  points  raised  by 
your  correspondent  KILLIGREW,  with  reference  to 
the  exchange  of  the  letters  v  and  w  in  Cockneydom. 
But  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  certain 
that,  however  prevalent  the  peculiarity  may  have 
been  in  Dickens's  time — and  we  may,  perhaps, 
assume  that  it  was  the  prevalence  which  gave  birth 
to  the  peculiarity  which  distinguished  the  Wellers 
— it  is  not  now  remarkable.  How  much  the  en- 
lightenment of  our  youth  has  to  do  with  its  de- 
cadence I  cannot  say;  but  that  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  spread  of  education  is,  I  think, 
undoubted.  The  exchange  of  v  for  w,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  landlord  of  the  "  Falstaff  Inn  "—which  I 
have  a  recollection  of  reading  at  the  time — is,  of  the 
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two  peculiarities,  I  venture  to  think,  the  scarcer 
Certainly,  excepting  in  reading  or  from  the  stage 
I  cannot  recall  an  experience  of  any  person  using 
such  as  "  Vestminster "  for  Westminster.  But 
of  course,  experience  is  always  limited.  There  i 
only  one  class  in  which  the  peculiarity  is  noticeable 
and  that  is  among  the  Jews,  who  in  some  cases 
appear  to  possess  the  peculiarity.  But  this  is  due 
to  the  difficulties  which  our  pronunciation  present! 
to  them.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  chiefly  to  Jewi 
of  the  foreign  class.  In  the  other  connexion 
the  substitution  of  w  for  v,  experience  is  more 
decided.  Traces  of  this  may  occasionally  be  heard 
even  to  this  day.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  o 
an  old  lady  who  ventured  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  carelessness  of  a  postman  in  delivering  a 
letter  to  a  wrong  address  was  "  wery  wexing."  A1 
different  times  I  have  heard  similar  instances  of 
this  peculiarity.  "  Wery  "  for  very  has  something  o; 
a  vogue,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience. 
Among  very  young  children,  too,  tnere  is  a  marked 
propensity  sometimes  observable  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  w  for  v,  not  perhaps  attributable  to  the  same 
cause,  but  more  likely  because  the  letter  v  may 
present  some  difficulty  in  utterance.  On  this  point 
I  speak  without  exact  knowledge,  and  must  leave 
it  to  others  more  competent  to  deal  with  it.  But 
it  is  curious,  nevertheless.  I  should  like  to  be  re- 
ferred to  writers  dealing  with  the  cockney  dialect, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  probable  origin.  II 

I  mistake  not,  Dr.  Pegge  wrote  a  work  dealing  with 
the  London  dialect.     Am  I  right?    I  should  like 
to  have  its  title,  or  to  learn  something  of  it. 

0.  P.  HALE. 

As  to  present  survival,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
cockney  exchange  of  v  and  w  I  cannot  speak,  not 
having  had,  alas  !  the  opportunity  of  visiting  my 
native  land  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  the  exchange  is,  of  course,  much  older  than 
Dickens.  An  interesting  list  of  cockneyisms  in 
the  Mirror  of  16  Feb.,  1828  (one  item  of  which 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Punch  his  famous  "  air 
of  the  ead  and  hair  of  the  hatmosphere "),  has 

II  weal  "  for  veal,  "  winegar  "  for  vinegar,  "  vicked  " 
for  wicked,  "  vig  "  for  wig.    And  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  street  song  of  *  Vilikins  and  his  Dinah  '  is 
yet  forgotten.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

P.S.— The  list  in  the  Mirror  cites  a  letter  by  a 
City  servant  addressed  to  his  master,  "Horned 
Sir"  (instead  of  "  Honoured  Sir") ! 

REGISTER  OF  AN  OBSCURE  PARISH  (8th  S.  xii. 
61).— I  am  glad  that  R.  R.  has  called  attention  to 
the  female  Christian  name  Douglas,  or,  as  it  was 
more  commonly  spelt,  Duglas.  It  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Lincolnshire  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  earlier  Stuarts.  What  its  meaning  or  derivation 
may  be  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 


pointing  to  its  having  any  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  patronymic  Douglas.  It  had  probably  a 
different  origin.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Sheffield, 
Tyrwhitt,  and  Howard  pedigrees. 

The  contraction  "Affdt,"  frequently  occurs  in 
parish  registers.  It  means  that  an  affidavit  was 
made  that  the  body  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
relates  was  buried  in  woollen.  I  have  before  me 
a  transcript  of  one  of  these  documents,  which  is 
preserved  among  the  papers  in  the  parish  chest  of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey.  As  these  affidavits  have  in 
great  part  perished,  I  append  a  transcript : — 

"Lincoln,  Li  ndsey.— Rebecca  Brumhie  of  Kirton  in  yo 
s'd  part  and  County  maketh  oath  yt  William  Brumbie  of 
ye  same,  lately  deceased  was  not  wound  up  or  buried^ in 
any  shirt,  shift,  sheet  or  shrowd  made  or  mingled  w'th 
fhax,  Hemp  or  other  then  what  is  made  of  sheeps  wool, 
nor  in  any  Coffin  lind  w'th  any  material  but  sheeps  wool 
only.  Dated  ye  26  day  of  June,  An'o  D'ni.  Robert 
Martin,  Eliz.  Huddleston.  Signed  &  Sealed  by  the 
Witnesses  to  ye  aboues'd  affadauit.  Jurat,  coram  me  Geo 
Huddleston  Rect.  de  Waddingham." 

Elizabeth  Huddleston  uses  a  pretty  armorial 
seal.  The  charge  is  fretty,  the  tinctures  are  not 
shown.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

The  "affidavit"  mentioned  in  the  entry  copied 
by  R.  R.  no  doubt  referred  to  a  burial  in  woollen. 
Since  reading  this  I  have  perused  my  friend  Mr. 
John  Taylor'a  *  History  of  Abington '  (Northamp- 
ton, 1897).  On  p.  46  is  recorded  the  following 
entry  from  the  Abington  register  : — 

"  Oct.  21, 1682.  Mary  Ash  pin,  wife  of  George  Ashpin, 
a  tinker,  wch  travailed  from  towne  to  towne  through  this 
and  other  counties,  was  then  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Abingdon  [sic]  in  a  woollen  shroud,  but  no  certificate  of 
an  affidavit  WHS  brought  to  mee  that  the  foresaid  Mary 
Ashpin  was  wrapt  up  and  buried  in  woollen.  And  the 
reason  thereof  was  because  they  that  wound  her  up  were 
of  the  travelling  companie,  and  went  on  their  way  the 
next  day  in  the  morning  betimes." 

It  is  curious  that  this  entry  bears  date  the  same 
year  as  that  given  by  R.  R.       JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

In  the  above  interesting  paper  by  R.  R.  he 
mentions,  among  the  recorded  occupations  of  the 
persons  buried  in  the  parish,  "A  maid  marie 
^whatever  that  may  mean)."  It  means  a  morris- 
dancer  or  strolling  player.  The  following  defini- 
tion of  the  term  is  from  Elisha  Coles'*  *  English 
Dictionary'  (fifteenth  edition,  1749):  "Maid- 
marrian,  puer  puellam  mentitus,  puellariter  ves- 
titus  (ad  saltandum  maurum)."  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

"NOT  A  PATCH  UPON  IT"  (8th  S.  xii.  67).— 
(  Not  to  be  a  patch  upon  a  thing"  means  not 
it  to  be  compared  with  the  other  thing  involved  in 
he  comparison.  In  the  *  Supplementary  Glossary/ 
Hr.  Davies  says  that  "  To  be  not  a  patch  on  some 
>erson  or  thing  =  to  be  not  at  all  equal  to  him  or 
t."  Patch  is  an  old  English  term  of  reproach. 
Of.  *  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  where  the  meaning 
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given  is,  "  A  paltry  fellow,  a  ninny,  an  idiot,  a 
fool."  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in 
1  The  Tempest/  III.  ii. :  — 

What  a  pied  ninny  's  this  1  thou  scurvy  patch  ! 
Patched  — paltry,  mean,  silly,  is  also  used  by  him 
in  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  IV.  i.  :— 

"  He  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  eay  what 
me  thought  I  had." 

It  is  from  the  former  of  these  we  derive  the  expres- 
sion "  Not  a  patch  upon  him,"  applied  to  persons 
and  the  variant  form  in  question  to  things  im- 
personal. The  road  to  the  present  usage  of  patch, 
as  in  the  popular  phrase,  does  not  appear  very 
evident  from  the  meanings  implied  in  the  above 
quotations,  which  are  distinctly  reproachful  in 
sense.  But  it  is  clear  that  when  we  use  the 
expression  "Not  a  patch  upon,"  either  to  persons 
or  things,  there  is  always  some  reproach  involved 
in  the  comparison.  Curious  to  say,  there  is  in 
Wright's  '  Provincial  Dictionary '  a  variant  phrase, 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  dialect,  which  may  not 
improbably  be  connected  with  present-day  usage. 
This  is  "To  patch  upon "= to  impute  blame. 
If  we  take  the  sense  of  this,  such  a  phrase  as 
"Not  to  patch  upon"  is  conceivable,  and  from 
this  to  the  one  in  question  the  road  seems  clear. 
I  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  there  are  any 
traces  of  the  connexion  suggested. 

0.  P.  HALE. 

The  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  the  custom  of 
wearing  "  patches  "  of  black  sticking-plaster  on  the 
face  in  the  last  century  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  skin  by  the  contrast. 
The  phrase  would  thus  mean  that  a  thing  is  so 
inferior  to  something  else,  as  not  even  to  be  worthy 
to  serve  as  a  foil  or  set-off  to  it — i.e.,  not  to  be  com 
pared  with  it.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

As  a  patch  should  bear  some  similarity  to  the 
garment  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  on  which  it  is 
placed,  I  suppose  the  expression  may  refer  to  any- 
thing so  dissimilar  or  inferior  to  that  to  v»  hich  it  is 
compared  that  it  would  not  even  serve  as  a  patch 
on  it.  Hence,  when  it  is  said  (for  instance)  that 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  is  not  a  patch  on  the 
North- Western,  the  meaning  is  obvious. 

ED.  PHILIP  BELBEN. 

Branksome  Chine,  Bournemouth. 

CHURCH  REGISTERS  (8th  S.  xi.  442,  513  ;  xii.  38 
71). — Your  anonymous  correspondent  is  pleased  t( 
say  I  have  taken  no  trouble  to  verify  my  state 
ments.    Possibly  he  might  alter  his  opinion  were 
he  acquainted  with  the  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  few  who  have  responded  to 
the  inquiry.   Perhaps  G.  W.  M.  will  kindly  furnish 
the  readers  of  '  N.    &  Q.»  with  his  additions  t 
the 'Genealogist's  Guide,  provided  they  have  no 
already  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Congress  o 


.rcbseological  Societies,  in  which  both  Carlton  in 
indrick,  and  St.  Giles's,  Reading,  appear  under 
be  heading  of  "  Parish  Registers  that  have  been 
irinted  as  Separate  Works." 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

HOLY  STONES  (8th  S.  v.  446  ;  xii.  70).—  Surely 
tiese  are  so  called  because  porous,  or  full  of  boles, 
uch  a  kind  of  stone  being  best  adapted  for  scrub- 
ing  decks.  As  regards  holy  stones  in  the  other 
ense,  a  former  churchwarden  of  Llanrothal,  Here- 
ordshire,  had  a  nice  slate  tombstone  carried  up 
be  hill  from  the  churchyard  to  his  house,  and  put, 
o  serve  as  a  slab  for  salting  bacon,  in  his  pantry. 

have  seen  it  there.  The  inscription  is  under- 
most, and  the  other  side  answers  its  present  purpose 
,dmirably.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

PRONUNCIATION  :   "  COCAINE  w  (8th  S.  xi.  485  ; 

xii.  33).  —  There  is  an  article,   sold  by  grocers, 

called  "cocoaine,"  being  an  extract  from  cocoa. 

['he  similarity  of  the  two  words  sometimes  leads 

o  confusion.  W.  0.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

History  of  the   Royal   Berkshire   Militia.     (Reading 

privately  printed.) 

Vtiss  EMMA  ELIZABETH  THOYTS,  whose  name  is  familiar 
n  our  columns,  has  written  a  '  History  of  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Militia,'  now  the  third  battalion  of  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Regiment.  This  task,  ambitious  for  a  lady, 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  in  part  by  piety,  her  own 
name  —  borne,  presumably,  by  some  of  her  relatives  or 
progenitors  —  figuring  among  the  lists  of  the  officers.  She 
has,  indeed,  added  to  her  labours  by  undertaking  the 
publication  of  her  own  work.  Assistance  has  not  been 
wanting,  and  Col.  Bowles,  of  the  Berkshire  Regiment, 
has  supplied  her  with  an  introduction  of  much  interest, 
and  with  a  record  of  "  Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Regi- 
ment, 1873-1897."  Abundant  illustrations  and  as  much 
information  as  could  be  obtained  have  been  supplied,  and 
the  work  will  commend  itself  not  only  to  those  connected 
with  Berkshire,  but  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of 
military  history.  Materials  were  scanty.  Neither  the 
British  Museum  nor  the  Bodleian  supplied  much  infor- 
mation j  "  an  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Berkshire  revealed  nothing";  the  old  War  Office  papers 
at  the  Record  Office  were  but  scanty;  and  the  only 
records  possessed  by  the  regiment  consist  of  a  Register 
of  Officers,  two  court-martial  books  dating  from  1803  to 
1815,  and  two  others  dating  from  1855  to  1861.  Such 
materials  as  have  been  employed  have  been  largely 
drawn,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  from  the  "splendid 
free  library  at  Reading."  Beginning  as  it  does  at  the 
Roman  occupation,  Miss  Thoyts's  book  supplies  a  sum- 
mary of  most  military  proceedings  with  which  Berkshire 
has  been  associated.  The  term  Berkshire  Militia  can 
first  be  traced,  as  applied  to  the  Berkshire  Regiment,  ia 
1640.  The  word  militia  is  said  to  have  been  first  heard 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  traceable  in 
English  literature  earlier  than  Baxter.  Milice  in  French 
seems  to  have  come  into  use  about  the  same  time,  tb—  • 
the  thing  indicated  went  back  to  Roman  days. 
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supposed  that  the  Berkshire  Militia  was  either  embodied 
or  trained  yearly  until  1667,  when  it  wag  sent  to  the  lele 
of  Wight  to  defend  the  coast.  It  may  interest  Miss 
Thoyts  to  know  that  two  hundred  Berkshire  footmen  were 
levied  under  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  to  Elizabeth  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Berk- 
shire, to  serve  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  Oxfordshire 
footmen  under  Lord  Norreys  in  the  "  Lowe  Countreyes," 
forming  part  of  the  army  under  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  which,  with  results  so  insignificant,  was  des- 
patched to  fight  the  Spaniards  after  the  fall  of  Sluys. 
The  order  of  the  Privy  Council  is  dated  5  June,  1587. 
They  appear  to  have  misbehaved  themselves  more 
flagrantly,  even,  than  their  general,  since  we  find  that 
"certaine  souldiours,  pressed  out  of  that  countie  of 
Berks,  which  served  under  Captain  Tanner,  had  com- 
plained to  their  Lordships  that  they  had  not  receaued 
such  allowance  for  their  service  in  the  Low  Countries  as 
was  due  to  be  paid."  An  order  is  accordingly  made  that 
they  should  ' '  receave  their  due  paie ;  and  whereas  their 
Lordships  were  informed  of  sundrie  of  the  souldiours 
that  lefte  and  ranne  awaie  from  their  Captens  to 
thennemie,"  orders  are  given  that  such  of  them 
as  have  returned  to  England  are  to  be  committed 
to  gaol,  "  to  be  proceeded  withall  according  to  their 
demerittes."  Among  the  stones  told  concerning  the 
regiment  is  one  of  a  private,  who  had  served  eix 
years,  being  discovered  to  be  a  woman.  Incidents 
of  the  kind  are,  it  is  known,  not  very  uncommon. 
On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  the  Berkshire  Militia— 
badly  provided  for,  and  without  drill  or  discipline — 
went,  under  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  to  join  the  royal  army  on 
its  march  northward  to  meet  the  Scottish  forces  under 
Leslie.  They  mutinied  on  the  road,  and  refused  to  fight 
against  the  Gospel,  left  their  officers,  and  disbanded. 
Some  of  their  leaders  were  captured,  imprisoned,  and 
shot.  In  1642  the  Earl  of  Holland  raised  the  Militia 
for  the  Parliament.  We  hear  again  of  King  Charles  and 
Prince  Rupert  requisitioning  five  hundred  men  from  the 
Reading  division.  The  trained  bands  of  Berkshire,  as 
raised  by  Lord  Holland,  formed  part  of  the  army  that 
fought  under  Essex  against  Prince  Rupert.  The  con- 
nexion of  Hampden  with  Reading  gives  special  interest 
to  the  portion  of  the  volume  dealing  with  the  wars  before 
his  death.  Concerning  subsequent  periods  much  more 
ample  information  is  forthcoming,  and  as  regards  recent 
years  full  particulars  are  obtained.  Miss  Thoyts  has 
executed  her  task  with  commendable  diligence  and 
fidelity,  and  her  work  contains  much  curious  informa- 
tion. Her  enterprise  is  spirited,  and  will,  we  trust, 
encounter  the  success  it  merits. 

Oeschichte  der  englischen  Liiieralur  von  ihren  Anfcingen 
bit  auf  die  neueste  Zeit.  Von  Eduard  Engel.  Heft  I. 
(Leipzig,  BUdeker.) 

A  BISTORT  of  English  literature  from  the  very  beginning 
up  to  the  present  time  is  a  great  literary  undertaking, 
especially  for  a  foreigner ;  but  if  an  Englishman  desires 
to  read  such  a  work,  written  by  a  German  in  German, 
he  may  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  description  and 
analysis  of  Herr  Engel.  He  has,  of  course,  had  to  study 
the  came  authorities  that  an  English  writer  would  have 
to  consult;  but,  apart  from  the  individuality  of  our 
author,  the  tone  of  mind  of  another  nation  is  visible  in 
the  book  of  which  Part  I.  is  just  published.  The  Ger- 
mans are  yreat  in  philology,  and  Herr  Engel  has  studied 
this  science.  We  shall  look  forward  with  some  interest 
to  the  continuation  of  the  book,  of  which  Part  I.  finishes 
with  the  precursors  of  Sbakspeare.  There  is  yet  much 
to  come;  but  Part  I.  seems  to  have  reached  a  fourth 
edition.  Herr  Engel  has  not  spared  labour  in  his  arduous 
ta:k.  He  possesses  German  Griindlichkeil,  and  the  habi 


>f  patient  study.  It  can  only  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  see 
jur  glorious  literature  studied  and  appreciated  by  Ger- 
mans ;  and  Herr  Engel  is  certainly  in  sympathy  with 
English  literature.  He  is  evidently  animated  by  a  desire 
to  be  generous  and  just ;  and  we  cannot,  broadly  speak- 

ng,  be  dissatisfied  with  the  tone  that  he  adopts  towards 
us.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  his  style  is  readable  and 
clear.  He  avoids  the  long-winded,  complex  sentences 
which  sometimes  make  German  writers  so  difficult  and 
wearisome  to  read.  He  notices,  with  praise,  the  strong 

one  of  freedom  which  informs  English  literature, 
which  was  written  for  a  people  rather  than  for  a  king, 
and  he  recognizes  the  poetical  strain  which  runs 
through  it.  He  points  put  that  English  literature  is 

ho  oldest  among  Christian  nations,  and  he  assigns  to 

t  a  general  supremacy,  rivalled  only  by  the  German 
.iterature  of  the  days  of  Leasing,  Goethe,  Schiller.  On 
some  few  points  of  detail  we  might  not  be  in  full  accord 
with  Herr  Engel;  but  such  points  are  secondary,  and 
are  not  worth  special  mention.  For  the  first  part  of  this 

aborious  work  we  have  only  praise  and  welcome.     May 

;ho  succeeding  parts  be  equally  good. 

Lives  of  the  Saints.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.     (Nimmo.) 

THE  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould'g 
'Lives  of  the  Saints'  cover  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  The  fifth  volume  commends  itself  specially  to 
English  readers,  since  it  contains  the  lives  of  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  Con' 
cerning  the  latter  it  is  told  how,  after  Bede's  death,  one 
of  his  disciples,  commissioned  to  compose  an  epitaph  in 
Leonine  verses,  got  so  far  as 

Hac  aunt  in  fossa  Bedae  ossa, 

and  then  stuck  fast  and  slept.  On  awaking,  he  found 
that  an  angel  had  supplied  the  hiatus  with  the  word 
"  Venerabilis."  This  was  advanced  as  the  cause  of  the 
term  always  conjoined  with  his  name.  Another  legend, 
similar  in  aim,  states  that  when  betrayed  in  his  blind- 
ness to  address  an  imaginary  audience,  he  spoke  with 
such  effect  that  the  stones  cried  out  "  Amen,  venerable 
Bede."  These  are  not  the  most  naive  legends  which, 
with  some  protest,  are  furnished.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  joint  lives  of  SS.  Injuriosus  and  Scholastica,  who, 
after  marriage,  lived  lives  of  exemplary  purity  as  brother 
and  sister.  After  the  death  of  Schplastica,  Injuriosuj 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  buried  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  church  to  his  wife.  Next  morning  his 
body  had  disappeared,  and  was  found,  with  arms  crossed, 
lying  beside  that  of  his  wife.  A*  legend  concerning 
St.  Theodulus  the  Stylite  (about  A. D.  41U)  is  curiou?,  as 
showing  a  tolerance  for  actors  not  common  among  the 
early— or,  indeed,  the  later— Christians.  Having  mor- 
tified and  denied  himself  for  years,  St.  Theodulus  prayed 
God  to  reveal  him  his  equal  in  heavenly  glory.  His 
prayer  was  answered,  and  the  rival  in  grace  of  the 
shocked  hermit  was  found  in  Cornelius  the  Clown,  who, 
in  order  to  ransom  from  a  debtor's  prison  the  husband  of 
a  virtuous  woman,  gave  up  his  possessions  and  sold  his 
wife's  bracelets  and  his  own  theatrical  dresses.  Among 
the  illustrations  in  the  two  volumes,  in  addition  to  those 
after  Cahier,  which  constitute  the  m»jority  in  all  the 
volumes,  are  St.  Athanaeius,  from  a  picture  by  Domeni- 
chino  in  the  church  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  near  Rome; 
St.  Prudentia  and  St.  Praxedis  rendering  their  last 
services  to  the  martyred  saints,  from  the  church  of 
Santa  Pudentia,  in  Rome;  the  Conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  after  Jules  Remain ;  the  Ascension,  after  Giotto ; 
and,  from  the  Viennese  Missal,  the  Children  in  the 
Fiery  Furnace,  from  the  Catacombs ;  the  Three  Maries 
at  the  Tomb,  from  a  fresco  in  the  cathedral  of  Albi ;  an 
early  seventeenth  century  monstrance ;  a  view  of  Canter- 
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bury  Cathedral ;  a  twelfth  century  organ,  &c.  A  quaint 
design  of  St.  Dunstan  seizing  the  hend  by  the  nose 
ehould  not  be  forgotten.  Among  the  longest  lives  are 
those  of  St.  Anselro,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Pope  St.  Gregory  VII. 

Harvey  and  Galen.  By  J.  F.  Payne,  M.D.  (Frowde.) 
THIS  which  was  the  Harveian  Oration  delivered  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  last  year,  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  many  of  those  outside  the  profession  of 
medicine  who  wish  to  complete  their  appreciation  of 
the  revival  of  learning  in  England.  Much  fascination, 
indeed,  is  there  in  the  lives  of  the  earlier  patrons  and 
disciples  of  "the  new  learning."  We  can  also  dimly 
conjecture  how  much  more  beautiful  England  might 
have  been  had  the  gentler  reformations  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  of  Erasmus  suited  the  temper  of  the  times. 
This  oration  fills  one  gap  in  the  history  of  that  period 
as  perhaps  no  one  but  Dr.  Payne  could  write  it.  Harvey 
and  Galen  !  The  names  suggest  not  merely  the  interval 
of  time  but  the  transition  from  one  mode  of  thought  to 
another;  and,  as  usual,  we  are  apt  to  be  contemptuous 
of  the  work  of  the  earlier  writer.  It  is  of  much  value  to 
trace  out,  with  Dr.  Payne's  help,  the  links  between 
them  and  to  find  that  again  Greek  thought,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  had  arisen  to  exercise  a  vivifying 
power  on  the  medical,  the  scientific  thought  of  the 
western  world,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  from  the 
time  of  Harvey  to  the  present  era.  The  links,  we  may 
mention,  were  Linacre  (one  of  whose  scholarly  transla- 
tions  of  Galen,  almost  the  first  book  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Payne)  and  Cams,  at 
whose  college  Harvey  was  educated,  where  he  could 
probably  peruse  the  very  volumes  of  Galen  which  Cams 
annotated,  and  which  have  come  down  to  this  day. 
Sometimes,  in  some  ages,  much  learning  has,  as  it  were, 
damped  down  the  fires  of  intellectual  activity;  in  the 
present  case  it  fanned  them  into  light  and  warmth  to 
hand  on  to  generations  the  never-dying  torch  of  truth. 

Celestial  Motions:  a  Handy  Boole  of  Astronomy.    By 
William  Thynne  Lynn,  B.A.    Ninth  Edition.    (Stan- 

Remarkable  Comets.    (Same  author  and  publisher.) 
Remarkable  Eclipses.    (Same  author  and  publisher.) 
THE  excellence  of  these  useful  little  treatises,  in  praise 
of  which  we  have  more  than  once  spoken,  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  new  editions,  revised  up  to  date,  are  per- 
petually demanded.     Mr.  Lynn  speaks  with  authority, 
and  his  manuals  aip  not  likely  to  be  replaced. 

THE  English  Historical  Review  for  July  is  an  espe- 
cially good  number  of  a  magazine  always  distinguished 
by  its  high  standard  of  excellency.  It  would  be  difiicult 
to  say  which  article  is  the  best;  but  we  have  been  much 
interested  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Morris's  paper  upon  '  The 
Archers  at  Crecy,'  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
in  any  way  interested  either  in  shooting  or  the  formation 
of  a  battle.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bound  discourses  learnedly  on 
•  Military  Tenure  before  the  Conquest,'  and  there  is  a 
noteworthy  paper  by  Father  Gasquet  upon  Roger  Bacon  ; 
but  as  we  have  already  said,  all  the  articles  in  this 
number  of  the  English  Historical  Review  are  worthy  of 
high  commendation. 

THE  most  noteworthy  article  in  the  Genealogical 
Magazine  for  August  is  «  The  Capture  of  Washington,' 
by  Col.  Ross,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  our  relations  with  the  American  Republic. 
On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  the  magazine  is  quite  so 
interesting  as  usual.  All  the  articles  are  of  a  certain 
merit,  but  there  is  not  one  amongst  them  that  calls  for 
comment  or  remark.  The  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Genealogical  Magazine  were  so  much  above  the  ordinary 


standard  of  literature  of  this  description  that  we  fear 
readers  will  find  the  current  issue  compare  unfavourably 
with  them. 

THE  Antiquary  for  August  is  a  very  good  number  of 
what  is  now  an  excellent  magazine.  Mr.  H.  J.  Feasey 
writes  an  instructive  paper  upon  '  The  "  Lady  Fast " 
Wheel.'  Only  two  of  these  quaint  old  wheels  are  known 
to  exist  in  England,  one  at  Yaxley,  the  other  at  Long 
Stratton,  Norfolk,  and  of  this  latter  an  illustration  is 
given.  There  is  no  example  of  these  wheels  now  known 
to  remain  on  the  Continent,  though  we  have  positive 
evidence  that  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  there 
were  great  numbers  of  them ;  but,  of  course,  unknown 
specimens  may  turn  up  anywhere  at  any  time.  There  is 
an  article  upon  mortars,  describing  the  collection  of  these 
most  interesting  relics  of  a  bygone  day  formed  by  Mr. 
England  Howlett.  Illustrations  of  two  of  them  appear, 
and  we  wish  more  had  been  given.  This  paper  is  not 
concluded  in  the  current  number.  A  paper  upon  '  Some 
Mediaeval  Mechanicians  '  is  very  good ;  but  the  remarks 
upon  each  individual  have,  of  necessity,  to  be  highly 
condensed.  '  Notes  of  the  Month '  is,  as  usual,  excellent. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  for  August  con- 
tains three  interesting  specimens  of  trophy  plates,  and 
a  paper,  with  numerous  illustrations,  by  the  editor,  on 
Miss  Celia  Levetus  as  a  book-plate  designer.  The  designs 
are  pretty,  but,  not  being  armorial,  will  not  satisfy  the 
most  scrupulous  collector.  There  is  also  the  first  part  of 
'  Some  Nonconforming  Church  Libraries  and  their  Book- 
plates.' 

PART  IX.  of  Mr.  Quaritch's  Contributions  to  a  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Book-Collectors  (Quaritch)  gives  lives 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle, 
Michael  Wodhull,  George  Baker,  and  N.  P.  Simes,  with 
portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Wodhull. 


We  muit  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

Miss  THOYTS. —  The  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
London,  was  Thomas  Guy,  1645-1724,  a  bookseller  at  the 
junction  of  Cornhill  and  Lombard  Street  and  a  freeman 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  For  further  information 
see  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 

XYLOGRAPHER  ("Dr.  Johnson's  Silver  Teapot").— 
This  query  was  asked  8tb  S.  xi.  270.  No  reply  has,  as 
yet,  been  received, 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  102,  col.  1, 11.  5  et  seq.,  for  "  Maes-y- 
Gamedd"  read  Maes-y-Garnedd;  p.  104,  col.  1,  1.30, 
for  "1778  "read  1773. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  DOVE. 

The  information  given  in  the  recently  issued 
part  of  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  on  the  word  «'  Dove  "  and 
its  related  forms  is  of  special  excellence.  One 
passage,  however,  seems  to  require  annotation. 
Dr.  Murray  says,  "  The  dove  has  been,  from  the 
institution  of  Christianity,  the  type  of  gentleness 
and  harmlessness,  and  occupies  an  important  place 
in  Christian  symbolism."  True  as  this  undoubtedly 
is,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Long  before  the  days 
of  the  New  Testament  the  dove  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  bird.  The  following  passage  from  Victor 
Hehn's  '  Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals '  (tr. 
Stallybrass)  deserves  quotation  : — 

"  Semiramis  was  imagined  as  a  dove,  and  the  name 
signified  a  dove.  '  In  the  Syrian  language  Semiramis  is 
named  after  the  dove,  which  since  that  time  has  been 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,' 
Bays  Diodorua.  Semiramia,  immediately  after  her  birth 
at  Ascalon,  was  exposed  by  her  mother,  the  fish-goddess 
Derketo ;  she  was  fed  by  doves,  and  brought  up  by  the 
frhepberd  Simmap,  who  named  her  after  himself.  She 
then  appeared  at  Nineveh  as  a  (glorious  female  warrior, 
and  finally  transformed  herself  into  a  dove  and  flew 
away  with  others  of  her  kind.  Another  legend  says  that 
an  immense  egg  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Euphrates,  that 
fish  rolled  it  on  shore,  doves  hatched  it, find  out  of  it  came 
forth  Venus,  who  was  afterwards  called  the  dea  Syria;  and 
that  hence  the  Syrians  held  t'nh  and  doves  sacred,  and 
would  not  eat  them.  We  see,  then,  that  the  worship  of 


doves  came  from  the  Euphrates  to  Western  Asia,  and  with 
it  the  conception  of  Nature  as  a  dove." — P.  257. 

Southey  ('  Common  Place  Book/  iv.  596)  in- 
forms his  readers,  referring  to  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
that  the  Assyrians,  in  honour,  no  doubt,  of  the 
mythic  queen,  bore  a  dove  on  their  banners,  and 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  John  Gregorie 
(236),  whom  Wood  in  his  *  Athenee  Oxonienses ' 
speaks  of  as  that  "miracle  of  his  age  for  critical 
and  curious  learning.'9  It  may  be  as  useful  to 
modern  students  of  the  noble  science  as  it  was  to 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

"Heralds  may  here  take  notice  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  art ;  and  for  their  greater  credit  blazon  abroad  this 
precious  piece  of  ancientry ;  for  before  the  time  of  Semi- 
ramis  we  hear  no  news  of  coats  or  crest." 

In  Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerke's  '  Familiar  Studies 
in  Homer '  occurs  the  following  instructive  passage 
regarding  the  dove  of  pre-Christian  times  : — 

'•'  Pigeons are  quite  at  home  in  Homeric  verse. 

They  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  the  reek-pigeon,  called 
from  its  elate- coloured  plumage  peltia  (TreXof  =  dusky), 
and  described  as  finding  shelter  in  rocky  clefts,  and  evad- 
ing pursuit  by  a  rapid  undulating  flight.  [Buchholz, 
'Realien,'  Bd.  i.  Abth.  ii.  p.  120.]  Its  fiequent  recur- 
rence in  similes  can  surprise  no  traveller  who  has 
observed  the  extreme  abundance  of  Columla  livia  all 
round  the  coasts  of  the  yEgean.  [Lindermayer,  *  Die 
Vogel  Griechenlands/  p.  120.]  The  second  Homeric 
species  of  Columba  is  the  ring-dove,  once  referred  to  as 
the  habitual  victim  of  the  hawk.  Tame  pigeons  are 
ignored,  and  were,  indeed,  first  seen  in  Greece  after  the 
wreck  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mount  Athos  in  492  B.C. 
Yet  dove-culture  was  practised  as  far  back  as  the  oldest 
records  lead  us  in  Egypt  and  Persia.  The  dove  was 
marked  out  as  a  '  death-bird  '  by  our  earliest  Aryan 
ancestors,  and  figures  in  the  Vedas  as  a  messenger  of 
Yama.  But  Homer,  unconcerned,  as  usual,  with  animal 
symbolism,  makes  no  account,  if  he  had  ever  heard,  of  its 
sinister  associations."— P.  131. 

The  late  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  was  interested 
in  the  dove  in  its  relation  to  mankind.  We  have 
here  purposely  left  out  all  mention  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  dove  which  occur  in  abundance  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
quote  the  following  passage  :— 

"  One  thing  I  remarked  and  think  worthy  of  notice, 
is  that  ever  since  Noah's  dove,  every  religion  feems  to 
consider  the  pigeon  as  a  e acred  bird  ;  for  example,  every 

mosque  swarms  with  pigeons and  the  same  exists  in 

most  Italian  market-places;  the  Hindoo  pandits  and  the 
old  Assyrian  Empire  also  have  them ;  whilst  Catholics 
make  it  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost."— Sir  Ric.  P. 
Burton,  in  'Life,'  by  leabel,  Lady  Burton,  i.  177. 

L'ldy  Burton,  in  her  account  of  the  Mohammedan 
mystery  play  of '  Hassan  and  Hossein'  which  occurs 
in  the  above  quoted  work,  says  :  — 

"Then  comes  the  bier  with  HosseirTa  corpse,  and  his 

on  sitting  upon  it  sorrowing  and  embracing  him,  and 

a  beautiful  white  dove  in  the  corner,  whose  wings  are 

dabbled  with  blood.    The  effect  upon  the  excited  crowd 

is  awful. "-Hid.  ii.  77. 

The  Sporting  Magazine  for  1825  states  that 
pigeons  are  rarely  f  ecn  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians. 
who  entertain  a  superstitious  veneration  for  these  birdd 
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because  the  Holy  Ghost  assumed  the  form  of  a  dove."— 
Vol.  xv.  New  Series,  p.  307. 

I  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  superstition  of 
this  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  the  dove,  but  may 
remark  that  the  custom  is  far  older  than  Chris- 
tianity, being,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  con- 
nected  with  the  same  class  of  feelings  as  those 
which  marked  it  out  as  the  Aryan  death-bird. 

The  following  instance  of  the  strange  uses  to 
which  doves  were  put  in  the  days  of  "  heatheness  " 
may  not  improbably  be  new  to  many  of  the  readers 
of'N.&Q.1.— 

"  An  example  of  how  the  king  of  Neo-Paphos  [Cyprus] 
lived  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vi.  257)  in  a  fragment 
of  a  comedy  by  Antiphanee.  During  dinner  this  monarch 
was  kept  cool  by  doves  Lovering  around  him.  To  allure 
them  he  was  salved  with  Tyrian  oil,  made  from  a  fruit 
which  they  liked,  and  recognised  the  odour  of.  But  as 
they  approached  to  settle  on  his  head,  attendants  warded 
them  carefully  off,  and  the  constant  flutter  of  their 
wings  produced  the  necessary  effect  of  cooling."— General 
Di  Cesnola, '  Cyprus,'  p.  8. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  in  Greece 
doves  were  reported  to  keep  laurel  twigs  in  their 
nests  to  ward  off  evil.  (Oar.  Boetticher,  'Der 
Baumkultus  der  Helenen,'  p.  361.)  At  some 
future  time  I  may  send  some  notes  on  the  dove  as 
it  appears  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  and 
legend.  ASTAETE. 

"  SLIPPER-BATH." 

If  one  can  believe  the  dictionaries,  these  words 
now  indicate  a  different  kind  of  bath  from  what 
they  did  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  those  who  build  our  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  the  creation  of  the  last  fifty  years,  have  felt 
the  want  of  a  distinctive  term  for  the  form  of 
private  bath  that  is  now  fitted  there  and  to  most 
modern  houses  even  when  rented  as  low  as  25  J.  a 
year.  To  call  it  a  "  private  bath  "  as  distinguished 
from  a  swimming  bath  was  insufficient,  so,  finding 
the  word  "slipper-bath"  at  hand,  someone  has 
begun  to  use  it  to  describe  the  private  bath. 

These  observations  have  been  prompted  by  my 
hearing  of  an  architect,  well  known  as  a  specialist 
in  building  baths  and  washhouses,  claiming  that  he 
first  introduced  the  term  some  ten  years  ago.  A 
reference  to  the  dictionaries  at  once  demolishes  any 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  word ;  but  he  may 
have  first  applied  it  to  its  present  meaning. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  of  (  N.  &  Q.'  can  help 
to  elucidate  the  point.  Under  "  Slipper-bath  "  in 

Ogilvie's  "Imperial  Dictionary on  the  basis  of 

Webster's Glasgow,  Blackie,  1850,"  I  find  the 

following:  "A  bathing-box,  made  usually  of 
tinned  iron  or  z'nc  plates  shaped  like  a  high  shoe, 
to  enable  the  bather  to  take  a  half-horizontal,  half- 
vertical  position."  This  is  repeated  in  the  new 
edition  of  Ogilvie  by  Annandale,  London  and 
Glasgow,  (printed)  1883.  It  is  not  copied  into 
Worcester,  1887,  nor  Webster's  by  Noah  Porter, 


1890,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  to  the  credit  of 
both  these  dictionaries,  though  at  the  same  time  I 
must  say  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  expect  of  the 
ordinary  dictionary  maker  what  one  gets  with  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,'  viz.,  that  the  writers 
understand  the  things  they  are  describing.  The 
'Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  1887,  vol.  vi.  p.  449, 
evidently  copies  Ogilvie.  The  '  Century  Dic- 
tionary,' vol.  v.,*  gives  this  description  :  "  elipper- 
batb,  a  bath-tub  partly  covered  and  having  the 
shape  of  a  shoe,  the  bather's  feet  resting  in  what 
may  be  called  the  toe,  and  the  bather  sitting  more 
or  less  erect  in  the  open  part."  This  also  appears 
to  be  altered  from  Ogilvie.t  I  have  not  seen  this 
kind  of  bath,  but  I  well  recollect  one  we  had  in 
the  fifties  which  might  be  described  as,  "a  bath- 
tub, partly  covered  and  having  the  shape  of  a  top- 
boot,  the  bather's  feet  resting  in  what  may  be 
called  the  toe,  and  the  bather  sitting  outside  on  a 
chair,  only  the  feet  and  part  of  the  calf  being  in 
the  water."  This  I  find  by  an  illustration  of  it  in 
the  Array  and  Navy  Stores  list  is  called  a  "leg 
bath."  Unfortunately,  neither  in  the  *  Century '  nor 
in  the  other  illustrated  dictionaries  are  any  cuts 
given,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  with 
absolute  certainty  what  is  meant.  I  believe  the 
"  slipper-bath"  as  described  by  Ogilvie  used  to  be 
manufactured,  and  that  it  was  very  much  in  shape 
like  the  present  invalid  bed-pan ;  in  fact,  the  second 
title  for  this  article  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
list  is  "slipper-pan."  Slipper- bath  is  now  used  to 
mean  the  ordinary  hot- water  bath  that  is  put  up  at 
all  our  baths  and  washhouscs  and  most  private 
houses,  entirely  open,  where  it  is  about  5  ft.  6  in. 
long,  sloping  to  about  5  ft.  at  the  bottom,  about 
2  ft.  deep  and  18  in.  wide,  in  which  the  bather, 
if  short,  can  almost  lie  down,  but  if  tal),  has  to 
sit  up  more  or  less. 

In  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Lambeth 
baths  in  London,  a  weekly  newspaper, t  for  the 


*  May  I,  with  much,  respect  for  this  great  work,  suggest 
that  it  was  an  error  not  to  date  the  title-pages!  One 
understands  inferior  trade  books,  got  up  for  the  sake  of 
selling,  suppressing  all  dates,  but  in  a  monument  of 
learning  like  the  'Century  Dictionary  '  it  is  not  dignified, 
especially  as  one  gets  the  date  of  copyrighting  this 
volume,  180,  on  the  reverse  of  the  title. 

fl  do  not  say  this  as  a  reproach  to  the  'Century,'  for 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  honourable  manner  in 
which  that  dictionary  is  compiled.  Whatever  they  took 
from  other  dictionaries  was  not  cribbed  without  acknow- 
ledgment, but  is  taken  with  authority;  and  with 
regard  to  Ogilvie  in  particular  see  the  reverse  of  the 
title-page  to  vol.  viii.  We  so  often  hear  our  American 
cousins  reproached  for  the  way  in  which  they  take 
other  people's  work  that  I  may  add  that  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Some  years  ago 
Scribners  took  an  illustration  for  their  magazine. 
Directly  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  some  one  eU 
had  a  claim  to  the  illustration,  they  compensated  tin 
claimant  without  considering  whether  he  had  any 
claim. 

J  As  some  future  reader  may  refer  to  a  boun.l  voli 
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8th  July,  1897,  the  term  is  frequently  used,  and 
ouce  abbreviated  to  "slippers,"  and  here  it 
means  what  I  have  last  described  ;  thus,  "  large 
establishments  with  swimming  baths  combined 
with  slippers  "  (p.  570).  "  The  accommodation  is 
three  swimming  baths,  ninety-six  'slipper-baths,'" 
&c.  I  have  visited  this  fine  swimming  bath. 
There  was  a  printed  notice  up  outside  that  the 
"  slipper-baths  "  were  not  yet  open  to  the  public. 
I  have  made  inquiries  at  various  places  where  these 
[slipper]  baths  are  sold,  and  have  seen  the  list  of 
the  largest  makers  of  them  in  London,  and  nowhere 
is  the  term  " slipper"  used  or  even  known.  It  is, 
however,  used  by  all  the  New  Lambeth  bath  people, 
and  appears  to  be  a  convenient  name,  or  at  all  events 
a  name  for  a  thing  that  has  hitherto  had  none.  If 
there  is  any  credit  in  appropriating  an  old  name  to 
a  modern  object,  it  would  seem  that  the  talented 
architect  of  the  new  Lambeth  baths  is  entitled  to 
it ;  probably  if  he  had  known  the  name  bad  been 
previously  used  he  would  have  adopted  some  other. 
In  an  American  book  lately  issued,  which  has  been 
kindly  lent  me  by  a  friend  in  Scotland,  I  find  the 
words  used  in  the  meaning  I  give  for  a  bath 
5  ft.  6  in.  long,  as  if  they  were  the  ordinary  words 
well  understood.  I  refer  to  the  "  Report  on  Public 
Baths  and  Public  Comfort  Stations  by  the  Mayor's 
Committee  of  New  York  City,  1897.''  On  p.  45  it 
says:  "Compared  with  the  private  bath,  the 
public  swimming  bath,"  &c. ;  then  a  few  lines 
down  it  begins  again  to  refer  to  English  baths,  and 
says  that  in  the  swimming  baths  "  the  attendance 
falls  off  in  the  winter  much  more  than  in  the 
slipper- baths."  If  "slipper-bath"  were  not  under- 
stood by  American  readers  it  surely  would  have 
been  explained  ;  but  if  it  is  not,  how  confused  will 
any  one  be  on  looking  for  the  meaning  of  these 
words  in  the  '  Century  Dictionary '  ! 

KALPH  THOMAS. 


NAMES  AND  THE  SURVEY. — We  all  know  that 
the  Ordnance  Survey  is  a  terror  in  the  matter  of 
place-names.  It  does  not  improve.  I  have  before 
me  the  large-scale  map  of  last  year.  The  best- 
known  river-names  here  for  a  mile  and  a  half  are 

of  thia  journal  and  will  probably  not  find  this  title,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  only  on  the  cover,  which  will  be  certain 
to  be  destroyed  by  any  library  binder,  though  it  also  Las 
the  price,  which  is  not  on  the  journal  itself.  I  am 
justified  in  saying  "  certain,"  because  I  have  lately  visited 
several  free  libraries  in  London  and  the  country  and  have 
entered  a  protest  against  the  mutilation  (by  the  binders  ?) 
of  the  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  the  horrible  mutilation, 
in  one  instance,  of  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary.' 
The  fact  is  that  if  you  wish  to  find  either  of  these  or  other 
periodical  works  as  issued  in  parts  you  must  go  to  the 
Bodleian,  where  books  are  preserved  in  a  conservative 
spirit  unequalled  in  any  other  library  I  know.  It  seems 
to  me  a  question  whether  the  time  a  librarian  takes  to 
consider  what  part  he  shall  destroy  ia  not  a  greater 
waste  of  time  and  money  than  the  cost  of  binding  up 
everything. 


"  Dumsey  Deep,  where  the  battle  was  fought," 
and  Domesday,  Dumpsey,  or  Dumsey  Mead,  by 
its  side  ;  and  Dockett  Point  and  Eddy,  some- 
times spelt  Docket.  These  names  can  be  traced 
back  for  a  great  time,  and  are  recognized  by  the 
Conservancy.  The  Ordnance  map  omits  the 
former  group,  and  variously  spells  the  latter  Dogait 
and  Docken,  while  it  calls  my  house  itself  by  the 
extraordinary  title  of  Docken  Eddy. 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 
Dockett  Eddy. 

ARABIC  STAR  NAMES.  —  I  think  the  following 
notes  from  Ludwig  Ideler's  *  Untersuchungen  iiber 
den  Ursprung  und  die  Bedeutung  der  Sternnamen,' 
8vo.,  Berlin,  1809,  will  interest  some  of  your 
readers. 

Deneb,  a  in  Cygnus.  —  For  "Dseneb  el-ded- 
scbadsche,"  ovpa  6'pvi#os,  tail  of  the  swan. 

Algol,  the  variable  star  (3  in  Perseus.  —  Eas  el- 
gul,"  "caput  diaboli,"  corresponding  to  the  head 
of  Medusa  in  our  constellation  figures. 

Vega,  a  Lyrse.—  "El-nesr  el-waki,"  the  falling 
eagle. 

Denebola,  /3  Leonis.—  For  "Dseneb  el-ased," 
tail  of  the  lion. 

Atair,  a  Aquilse.—  "El-nesr  el-tair,"  the  flying 
eagle. 

Betelgeuse,  a  in  Orion.—  "  Jed  el-dschauza," 
perhaps  error  for  "  Bed  el-dschauza,"  otherwise 
"Menkhib  el-dschauza,"  or  "  Ibt  el-dschauza," 
shoulder,  arm,  or  armpit  of  the  giant,  as  described 
Horn.,  'II.,'  2.  486,  in  the  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  o-Qcvos  'ftptWos  ;  2.  489,  ap/cros 


Kigel,  (3  in  Orion.  —  "  Kidschl  el-dschebbar," 
more  fully  "ridschl  el  dschauza  el  jusra,"  the  left 
(uplifted)  foot  of  Orion,  or  the  giant. 

Fomalhaut,  a  Piscis  Australia—  "  Fom  el-hhi\t,w 
mouth  of  the  (Southern)  fish. 

Canopus,  a  in  Argo.  —  "  Kahi  nub,"  pavement  of 
gold  in  Egyptian. 

Sirius  =  Scorching  hot.    Horn.,  'II.,'  xxii.  25  : 

Toy  [AvtAArja]  o  yep<oi>  ITpia/tos  TT/OWTOS  iStv 


'  ,  woV  ao-rep',  eTreoro-v/uvov  TrcoYoto, 
"Os  pa  T*  O7rwp«s  €?crtv'  ...... 

"  '  *       KOL\€OVCri. 


et/Bios  (^Esch.,  'Ag.,'  967).  In  Hes. 
cret'ptos  ao~T»/p  =  the  sun  ;  bat  also  6  Seipios=the 
dog-  star.  Set'pios  is  said  to  be  etymologically 
related  to  0cpo?  and  to  the  Sanskrit  sun/a  =  sol. 

T.  WILSON. 
Harpenden, 

COCKADE  :  ESCALLOP.—  There  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  common  form  of  the 
cockade  and  the  heraldic  escallop  or  coquille.  Littre 
derives  cocarde  from  la  cr&te  du  coq  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  '  New  English  Dictionary,'  the  first 
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appearance  of  the  word  is  in  Rabelais,  where  th 
phrase  bonnet  a  la  coquarde  is  explained  by  Cot 
grave  (1611)  as  a  "Spanish  cap  or  fashion  o 
bonnet  used  by  the  most  substantiall  men  of  yore.' 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  worth  remembering 
that  St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  ii 
usually  represented  with  the  cockle-shell  of  a  pil 
grim  in  his  hat.  GEO.  WILL.  CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 

EPITAPH  IN  COLWYN  CHURCHYARD, — I  copiec 
the  following  extraordinary  inscription  from  an 
upright  tombstone  in  Colwyn  Churchyard  (North 
Wales)   a   few   months    ago.      It  was   evidently 
written  by  a  Welshman  whose  knowledge  of  Eng 
lish  was  slight  and  peculiar  : — 
In  Memory 

of 

three  Children  of  John 

Roberta  of  tho  Sun  Inn 

Colwyn.  by  Elizabeth  his 

Wife  was  interred  here 

an  infants. 

The  punctuation  is  that  of  the  original.  There  is 
no  date,  but  the  stone  appears  to  be  comparatively 
recent.  CHARLES  HIATT. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOM. — A  relative  tells  me  that 
she  saw  a  thing  new  to  her  done  at  a  wedding  at 
Crowle,  near  here,  the  other  day.  As  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  alighting  from  the  carriage 
after  their  return  from  church  a  woman  ran  out  of 
the  house  and  flung  a  plate  containing  a  cake  over 
their  heads  into  the  road.  The  plate  was  smashed 
and  the  cake  scrambled  for  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
children  waiting  round.  This  is,  I  believe,  a 
common  custom  in  the  North,  and  is  mentioned  in 
'  Humphry  Clinker,'  but  I  have  never  before  heard 
of  its  being  observed  in  Lincolnshire.  C.  C.  B. 

fip  worth. 

P.  S.— Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been 
told  that  the  same  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
neighbouring  village  a  few  weeks  since. 

"BDSHTON."  —  This  word  has  just  been  for- 
warded to  me  by  a  correspondent  as  heard  at 
Bowness-on-Windermere,  Westmoreland,  used  for 
a  carbuncle.  It  is  evidently  another  form  of 
bustion,  a  gathering,  given  in  the  '  Dialect  Diction- 
ary,' which  is  there  connected  with  the  East 
Anglian  boist,  a  swelling,  apparently  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  One  would  be  tempted  to  think  that 
the  original  was  'bustion,  a  folkish  abridgment  of 
"  combustion,"  a  burning  (Lat.  (tyustionem).  But 
I  am  not  aware  that  combustion  was  used  in  a 
medical  sense,  though  we  may  compare  anthrax,  in 
Greek  a  burning  coal. 

A.  SMYTHE  PALMER.  D.D. 
South  Woodford. 

"PEACE  WITH  HONOUR."  (See  7th  S.  Hi.  139, 
213  ;  ix.  87, 194.)— So  many  parallels  to  this  cele- 


brated political  phrase  have  been  found  that  per- 
haps one  more  may  be  pardoned.  It  comes  from 
a  master  of  jibes  and  jeers  with  whom  it  is  not 
likely  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  on  familiar  terms. 
Walter  Map  in  his  '  De  Nugis  Curialium '  (ed. 
Camden  Society,  p.  220)  quotes  a  letter,  said  to 
have  been  sent  by  Theobald,  Count  of ;  Champagne, 
to  King  Louis  the  Gross,  whose  reign  extended 
from  1108  until  1137.  In  this  epistle  of  surrender 
or  submission  the  count  expresses  his  hope  of 
future  peace  in  these  word?,  "Ut  perpetua  fiat  in 
nobis  pax  cum  honore  vestro  meoque  dedecore. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  look  closely  into  the  events 
of  King  Louis's  life  so  as  to  say  positively  to  what 
date  this  incident  is  to  be  assigned.  It  does,  how- 
ever,  seem  to  be  tolerably  consistent  with  Suger's 
account  ('  Vie  de  Louis  le  Gros,'  par  Suger,  ed.  A. 
Molinier  (Picard),  1887,  ch.  xx.)  of  the  peace  made 
in  1112  at  the  fall  of  the  castle  of  Pinset. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 

SIEUR  DU  BARTAS.— In  a  notice  of  the  cata- 
logue of  '  The  Manuscripts  of  J.  Eliot  Hodgkir, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.'  (see  'N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  xi.  419),  your 
reviewer  gives  as  the  probable  date  of  a  letter  from 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
the  year  1588.  This  conjecture  is  not  far  wrong. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  8  May,  1587, 
an  order  was  issued  to  all  "Maiours,  Sheriffes, 
Justices  of  Peace,"  &c.,  to  quietly  pass  a  "French 
gentleman  called  Sieur  de  Bartas,  latelie  come  over 
into  England  to  see  her  Majeatie  and  the  Realme, 
[who]  did  also,  with  her  Majesties  good  favour  and 
licence,  repaire  from  hence  into  the  Kealme  of  Scot- 
land." Instructions  are  also  given  "to  see  him 
furnished  at  reasonable  and  accustomed  prices 
with  so  manie  post  horses  from  place  to  place  as  he 
should  neede  in  that  his  voyage,  either  for  himself 
or  his  companie."  The  use  of  "voyage"  for  a 
'ourney  by  land  is,  of  course,  familiar.  H.  T. 

HAYDN'S  'DICTIONARY  OF  DATES'  AND  THE 

CALENDAR.— In  its  article  on    this  subject   the 

Dictionary,'  after  pointing  out  that  the  Julian 

reckoning  did  not  keep  the  year  in  accordance  with 

ts  true  length,  as  it  assumed  each  to  consist  of 

365d  6h,  whereas  a  tropical  year  really  contains 

365d  5*  and  somewhat  less  than  49  minutes,  adds 

hat  "  Augustus  Csesar  reformed  the  calendar  still 

urther,  but  not  perfectly,  B.C.  8."    These  words 

jive  the  impression  that  Augustus  at  that  time 

modified  and  improved  the  Julian  rule.     But  all 

hat  he  really  did  was  to  correct  a  misunderstanding 

phich  the  pontiffs  had  committed  in  carrying  it 

ut ;  for  they  inserted  a  bissextile  day  each  third 

nstead  of  each  fourth  year.     Ascertaining  this, 

Augustus  ordered  that  no  bissextile  at  all  should 

e  inserted  until  matters  were  restored  to  what  they 

were  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  by  Julius,  after 

which  his  reckoning  was  regularly  followed  until  the 
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Gregorian  alteration  in  1582.  There  is  also  a  slip 
or  misprint  in  Haydn  under  "  Leap-year,"  where  it 
is  stated  that  "  this  [the  Julian]  arrangement  makes 
the  year  nearly  three  minutes  longer  than  the 
astronomical  year."  It  is  obvious  that  for  "  three 
minutes"  the  author  intended  to  write  "eleven 
minutes."  The  wide  circulation  and  well-deserved 
popularity  of  this  dictionary  make  it  desirable  to 
"note"  these  slips  pending  their  correction  in  a 
new  (twenty-second)  edition.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheatb. 

MAMMOTH  REMAINS  AT  DEEPING  ST.  JAMES. 
—The  following  is  a  cutting  from  the  Deeping  St. 
James  news  in  the  Stamford  Mercury  of  30  July  : 

"  On  Friday  while  the  men  in  the  Great  Northern  bal- 
last pits  were  digging  gravel  they  came  upon  a  gigantic 
horn  of  an  ancient  mammal.  The  horn  is  in  a  fair  state 
of  ^reservation,  and  although  some  portion  had  evidently 
disappeared  it  measured  5  ft.  10  in.  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  socket  is  about  5  in.  It  is  estimated 
that  when  carried  on  the  head  of  its  ancient  owner  the 
horn  must  have  measured  upwards  of  6  ft.  in  length  from 
end  to  tip.  The  treasure  has  been  forwarded  to  Boston 
for  disposal  by  the  G.N.  authorities.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  first  important  find  of  this  description.  At  varying 
intervals  lurge  teeth  have  been  unearthed,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  somewhat 
larger  horn  than  the  one  so  lately  discovered,  and  it,  too, 
was  dug  from  the  Deeping  ballast  pits." 

OELER  ET  AUDAX. 

ANCIENT  FONT. — I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  and  invite  an  explanation  of  the  quaint  carvings 
which  I  recently  observed  on  the  old  font  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  at  Hook  Norton  (Oxon),  a  rather 
imperfect  description  of  which  I  give  below.  A 
little  sketch,  furnished  by  a  friend,  would  convey 
a  much  better  idea  of  the  work  and  figures,  but  I 
think  no  provision  is  made  for  reproduction  in 
1 N.  &  Q.'  of  drawings. 

The  font  is  cylindrical,  of  rather  soft  stone,  is 
about  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  and  about  three 
feet  high.  The  cavity  for  water  is  some  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  is  lined  with  lead  which  laps  over 
the  top  a  little.  The  above  rests  on  a  base,  or 
plinth,  some  ten  inches  high,  evidently  of  more 
recent  construction.  The  carvings  are  rudely  done 
in  bas-relief,  and  extend  all  round  the  font. 

No.  1  represents  a  man,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
club,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  ground  ;  on  his 
head  is  a  covering  or  ring  such  as  those  worn  by 
Zulus,  probably  meant  to  represent  short  hair. 

No.  2  is  a  female,  the  hair  being  much  longer 
and  standing  out  from  the  head. 

No.  3  is  a  centaur-like  figure,  the  head  and  body 
being  turned  backward,  and  a  bow  and  arrow  held 
as  if  about  to  shoot. 

No.  4,  an  animal,  possibly  a  lion,  the  head  also 
turned  back,  and  with  a  long  tail  curled  under  the 
legs. 

No.  5,  presumably  a  dragon,  with  head  (rather 
like  a  fox  or  wolf)  also  looking  back,  and  with  a 


long  body  slightly  tapering  to  a  tail  which  curls 
down  to  the  ground  and  then  back  to  meet  the 
bead,  there  being  around  the  neck  and  all  along 
the  body  and  tail  a  streak  with  lozenge-shaped 
markings  that  may  represent  either  a  chain  or 
scales. 

There  is  also  something  that  may  be  meant 
either  for  a  tree  with  fruit,  or  (as  was  suggested 
by  another  visitor)  a  lizard  or  dragon  head  down- 
wards  ;  the  former  appears  to  me  more  likely. 

The  sketch  referred  to  will  be  at  the  service  of 
any  one  interested  who  will  communicate  with 
me.  J.  E.  HOBRIGAN. 

Langholme,  Oxford. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOM,— 

"  The  Earl  of  Onslow  baa  just  forwarded  to  Mr.  J.  E). 
Whitehouse,  the  Constable  of  Oakham  Castle,  a  new 
horse-shoe,  highly  decorated,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  'William  Hillier,  fourth  Earl  of  Onslow.' 
The  shoe  has  been  sent  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Constable  of  the  Castle  to  conform  with  an  ancient 
custom  which  require*  all  peers  of  the  realm  who  pass 
through  the  town  of  Oakham  to  contribute  a  horse-shoe 
in  lieu  of  a  fine."— Daily  Mail,  26  June. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

TABLE-TURNING  EXTRAORDINARY. — The  chasing 
and  hunting  down  of  a  metaphor,  a  game  in  which 
Dickens  exalted,  must  often  have  caused  the 
translators  who  folbwed  painfully  in  his  rear  to 
come  more  or  less  severe  croppers  during  their 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  intrepid  Boz  in  his 
fantastic  flights  and  leaps  of  fancy.  Vedensky's 
translation  of  '  Dotnbey  and  Son  '  (St.  Petersburg, 
1847,  &c.)  is,  as  has  been  noted,  in  many  respects 
an  admirable  one,  and  noble  in  the  simple  grandeur 
of  the  beautiful  Russian  diction  with  which  it 
reproduces  the  pathetic  and  touching  scenes,  such 
a3  that  of  little  Paul's  death-bed,  over  which  many 
a  Russian  mother,  we  may  be  sure  (I  know  of  one), 
not  possessing  a  word  of  English,  has  wept  holy 
tears  of  sympathy.  But  the  quizzically  expanded 
metaphors  and  idiomatic  slangy  expressions  in  the 
sprightly  comical  parts  of  the  book  have  sometimes, 
naturally,  proved  too  hard  nuts  for  the  honest 
foreigner  to  crack.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  such  a 
fiasco  occurs  in  chapter  ii.,  where  Mr.  Chick's 
matrimonial  bickerings  with  his  better  half  form 
the  theme  of  our  inimitable  humourist's  sportive  and 
allegorical  muse.  "  Often,  when  Mr.  Chick  seemed 
beaten,  he  would  suddenly  make  a  start,  turn  the 
tables,  clatter  them  about  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Chick, 
and  carry  all  before  him."  The  Russian  rendering 
of  this  sentence,  which  I  retranslate  verbatim, 
runs  :  "  Often,  when  Mr.  Chick  seemed  beaten,  he 
would  start  up  from  his  seat,  catch  hold  of  chairs, 
and  make  a  clatter  close  to  the  ears  of  his  astonished 
spouse,  and  fling  about  everything  that  came  ready 
to  hand."  Well,  indeed,  might  the  elegant  and 
ladylike  Louisa  show  astonishment  at  such  emphatic 
contributions  to  the  debate.  Evidently  the  trans- 
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lator  has  imagined  that  the  tables  represented  a 
overturned  by  the  rampant  Chick  and  whirlec 
about  close  to  his  lady's  ears  were  solid  woode 
articles  of  upholstery ;  and  considering  such  violen 
Herculean  feats,  though  possibly  conceivable  bj 
burly  beef-eating  Briton?,  to  be  too  improbabl 
and  too  heavy  for  the  stomachs  of  his  polit 
readers,  he  has  softened  down  a  little,  in  the  narra 
tive,  the  manners  of  the  obstreperous  islanders,  no 
suffering  them  to  be  fierce,  and  has  adroitly  turnec 
the  tables  into  chairs  (of  a  light  and  handy  Vienna 
make,  we  may  presume),  as  less  cumbersome  anc 
dangerous,  and  therefore  more  plausible  weapons 
We  read  in  Forster's  *  Life '  that  Dickens  receivec 
from  Yedensky  a  copy  of  his  above  translation  o; 
'  Dombey  and  Son.'  What  a  pity  that  he  could 
not  read  it,  and  enjoy,  as  he  would  have  done,  this 
appetizing  little  tit-bit  of  translation  !  Ay,  and 
what  a  pity  that  so  few  Englishmen  in  general  learn 
to  read  the  splendid  and  sympathetic  Russian  lan- 
guage, growing  and  waxing  steadily  like  a  young 
giant — like  the  mighty  nation  which  owns  it — in 
strength  and  symmetry  !  H.  E,  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES.  —  There  is  a  marked 
resemblance  between  the  closing  lines  of  Alfred  de 
Muaset's  well-known  poem '  La  Nuit  de  De'cembre ' 
and  the  last  two  verses  of  a  little  poem  '  A  un 
parfait  Ami/  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Chants 
Chretiens/  a  book  much  used  among  French  Pro- 
testants. I  quote  first  from  '  A  un  parfait  Ami ': 

Je  t'aime  plus  qu'on  n'aime  un  frere. 

Tu  sais  ma  demeure  et  mon  nom. 

Brise  le  noeud  qui  m'est  contraire, 

Et  jamaia  ne  me  redia  :  non  ! 

Ne  me  crains  plus.    Sois-moi  fiddle. 

Je  vais  sans  cease  a  ton  cute  : 

Mais,  pour  me  auivre,  garde  une  aile, 

Car  j'habite  I'Eternite. 

The  lines  in  'L\  Nuit  de  De'cembre'  are  as 
follows  : — 

Je  ne  suia  ni  dieu  ni  demon, 
Et  tu  m'as  nomme  par  mon  nom 
Quand  tu  m'aa  appele  ton  frere ; 
Ou  tu  vaa  j'y  aerai  toujours, 
Jusques  au  dernier  de  tea  jours 
Ou  j'irai  m'aaseoir  aur  ta  pierre. 
Le  cicl  m'a  confie*  ton  coeur. 
Quand  tu  aeras  dana  la  douleur, 
Viens  a  moi  Bans  inquietude, 
Je  te  suivrai  aur  le  chemin  ; 
Mais  je  ne  puia  toucher  ta  main  ; 
Ami,  je  suia  la  Solitude. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 

THE  LATINO  ON  OP  HANDS.— In  the  April 
number  of  Temple  Bar  the  writer  of  a  paper 
entitled  'Prospects  of  Literature '  says  that  quite 
recently 

<(a  brand- new  Conservative    organ    treated  us   to    an 
account  of  a  confirmation  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  , 


the  reporter,  who  compared  the  action  of  the  bishop  to 
that  of  a  hairdresser  fingering  the  head  of  his  patient, 
obviously  having  never  heard  of  such  a  rite  aa  the  laying 
on  of  handa." 

But  I  think  the  reporter  might  have  something 
to  say  for  himself.  He  had,  no  doubt,  seen  a 
Church  of  England  confirmation,  but  possibly 
never  one  according  to  the  Koman  rite,  in  which 
the  imposition  of  chrism  on  the  forehead  of  the 
recipient  forms  the  "  matter  "  of  the  sacrament,  as 
it  does  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  communions. 
Not  understanding  the  use  of  the  oil  in  the  ad- 
ministration led  him  to  institute  the  curious 
comparison  above  quoted.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

DISFIGURED  LANDMARKS  OF  LONDON. — It  is 
curious  how  so  little  comment  has  been  aroused  by 
the  transformation  of  that  picturesque  old  house, 
No.  17,  Hanover  Square,  with  its  frontage  in 
Tenterden  Street,  distinguished  for  many  years  as 
the  Arts  Club.  To  the  reverential  eye  of  the 
antiquary  the  change  in  its  appearance  is  dis- 
tressing. A  brand-new,  additional  entrance  from 
the  square  has  been  constructed,  the  elevation  of 
the  building  vulgarized  by  modern  display.  Stained 
'lass  and  sculpture  from  Munich  invite  custom  from 
;he  lower  rooms ;  the  firm  of  "  Maison  Lucile  " 
suggestive  of  modes  et  robes)  proclaims  itself  in 
luge  gilt  letters  from  above.  It  is  difficult  to 
magine  the  spot,  under  its  present  aspect,  as  the 
ere  while  haunt  of  the  artistic  world.  Think  of  the 
change  within  those  walls  since  the  inimitable 
Charles  Keene  puffed  from  his  countless  briars! 
Better,  to  my  mind,  have  razed  that  house  entirely 
han  pained  us  with  this  incongruous  memento  of 
>right,  bohemian  days. 

Truly  "the  old  order  changes  and  giveth  place 
o  new,"  in  this  little  village  of  ours. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authora' Club,  S.W. 

COLOURS  IN  ACTION.— I  think  the  fact  that 
olours  have  now  practically  ceased  to  be  carried 
nto  action  should  be  duly  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
N.  &  Q.'  On  29  July  the  old  colours  of  the  64th 
'oot  were  deposited  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  At 
he  close  of  the  ceremony  an  address  was  delivered 
•y  Dr.  Luckock,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  who  read  the 
ollowing  paragraph  from  a  letter  he  had  received 
rom  the  Commander-in- Chief,  Lord  Wolseley  : — 
In  future  it  would  be  madness  and  a  crime  to  order 
ny  man  to  carry  colours  into  action.  You  might  quite 
a  well  order  him  to  be  assassinated.  The  Germans 
arry  the  poles  on  which  the  colours  used  to  be,  ao  that 
ley  attract  no  notice  in  action.  We  have  had  moat 
eluctantly  to  abandon  a  practice  to  which  we  attached 
reat  importance,  and  which  under  past  and  gone  con- 
itions  of  fighting  was  invaluable  in  keeping  alive  the 
egimental  spirit  upon  which  our  British  troops  depended 
o  much." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE, 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 
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Qttttits* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infotmntion 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"  WITH  A  WET  FINGER."— In  '  The  Winter's 
Tale,'  IV.  iv.  692,  Autolycus  says:  "  Sure  the 
gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do 
anything  extempore."  Whereon  Rann,  in  his 
respectable  edition,  published  in  1787,  has  this 
note  :  "  extempore] — with  a  wet  finger."  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  this  means. 

HORACE  HOWARD  FDRNESS. 
["With  a  wet  finger  "  was  in  use  last  century  in  the 
signification  here  assigned  it.  In  'The  Knights'  of 
Foote,  produced  at  the  Haymurket  in  1749,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "  If  Dame  Winifred  were  here  she'd  make  them  all 
out  with  a  wet  finger."  Further  illustrations  may  help 
MR.  FUBNESS,  whose  edition  of '  The  Winter's  Tale  '  is, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  approaching*  completion.  See 
'  N.  E.  D?'] 

Miss  VANDENHOFF,  1818-1860,  an  actress  at 
Covent  Garden  and  the  Haymarket,  was  the 
original  Parthenia  in  '  Ingomar.'  She  was  a 
daughter  of  John  M.  VandenhofF,  and  married 
Thomas  Swinbourne,  a  well  -  known  tragedian. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  her  Christian  name  ? 

URBAN. 

'THE  LABYRINTH  OF  LIFE.' — In  Anderson's 
'  Scottish  Nation,'  iii.  559,  Dr.  William  Thomson, 
sometimes  described  as  "  the  most  active,  laborious, 
and  indefatigable  man  of  letters  that  appeared  in 
the  long  reign  of  George  III.,"  is  said  to  have  had 
as  his  second  wife  "the  authoress  of  'The  Laby- 
rinth of  Life 'and  other  novels."  Mr.  Anderson 
apparently  expects  his  readers  to  be  experts  in 
minor  fiction.  His  method  should  reassure  the 
tribe  of  living  authoresses  of  story-books  ;  a 
century  hence  they  may  be  referred  to  through 
their  volume?,  especially  if  they  have  been  wives 
as  well  as  authoresses.  Meanwhile,  for  the  sake 
of  the  uninitiated  in  fabulous  mysteries,  perhaps 
some  one  will  kindly  say  who  wrote  '  The  Laby- 
rinth of  Life.'  Thomson  died  in  1817,  so  that 
'  The  Labyrinth '  belongs  at  the  latest  to  the  era 
of  Waterloo  and  '  Waverley.'  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Heleneburgh,  N.B. 

"HUNG  "  OR  "  HANGED'  ?— It  is  reported  that, 
during  a  recent  libel  action,  the  presiding  judge 
used  the  expression,  "  You  would  be  hung  if  you 
did,"  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  customary  law- 
court  "  laughter."  It  is  not  often  one  catches  the 
judicial  bench  tripping  ;  but  was  not  this  a  mistake  ? 
Picture?,  clothes,  hats  and  the  like  are  hung ; 
human  beings  surely  not.  If  directed  at  his  lord- 
ship's  grammar,  I  imagine  the  "  laughter"  to  have 
been  warranted.  CECIL  CLARKE, 

Author's  Club,  S.W. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  ASSIZES.  — I  have  need  of  know- 
ing on  what  days  in  the  3  tars  1822  and  1823  the 
several  assizes  in  Somersetshire  were  held,  and  at 
what  towns  respectively,  and  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  for  the  information.  G.  K. 

ROBIN  JOHN  CLARK. — In  a  Jacobite  song  used 
in  Wales,  Prince  Charles  Edward  seems  to  be 
referred  to  as  "Robin  John  Clark."  Can  any 
explanation  be  given  1  E.  W. 

CROMLECHS. — What  is  known  of  the  three 
cromlechs  beside  the  Petersfield  and  Winchester 
road  near  Bramdean,  in  Hants?  Are  they  pre- 
historic monuments  or  merely  a  modern  imitation  ? 

K.  L. 

CARRICK.— I  should  be  very  much  obliged  for 
any  information  regarding  the  Irish  family  named 
Carrick,  what  arms  do  they  bear,  and  their  ancestry. 
They  are,  I  am  told,  a  branch  of  the  Clancy  family, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  English  family  of  the 
same  name,  who,  I  believe,  derive  their  name  from 
the  French  village  of  Carette.  To  which  family 
do  the  Scottish  Carricks  belong  ?  S.  H.  0.  D. 

BARONET'S  WIDOW. — What  is  the  correct  mode 
of  addressing  a  baronet's  widow,  who  is  step- 
mother of  the  baronet  now  living  ?  If  her  former 
title  was  Lady  Jones,  would  she  properly  be  now 
addressed  by  her  Christian  name,  with  Lady  Jones 
added  ?  BELLINGHAM. 

"KiNGALE." — In  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
of  this  parish  this  word  occurs  several  times  and, 
e.  g.,  in  1600,  accounts  are  set  forth  giving  items. 
Among  receipts  are  "at  the  tronke  2*.  10d.,  for 
pewter  103.  7d.,  for  the  felles  Is.  4d,  out  of  the 
churchhowse  for  drink  thear  Is.  8d";  and  again 
"for  the  tronke  6s.  lOd."  Among  payments, 
"  minstrills  for  minstrelsie  23s.  I0d.,  to  the  dl.  [sic] 
back  againe  12s.,  for  the  Pewter  13s.  Id.,  for  the 
Ladyes  lyveries  3s.  6d.,  for  the  Lordes  lyveries  5s., 
to  Whitburne  for  his  play  2s."  ;  and  sundry  items 
for  food,  brewing  materials,  and  fuel.  Has  "  king- 
ale  "  any  connexion  with  "  king- play  "  (6th  S.  ii.  91), 
and  was  the  festival  a  recognized  mode  of  raising 
church  expenses— in  fact,  the  equivalent  to  the 
modern  bazaar  ?  I  observe  that  the  profit  of  the 
above  entertainment  is  set  out  as  12J.  14s.  l^d. 
Will  some  one  also  explain  "felles,"  and  the 
abbreviation  "dl."?  Does  the  double  entry  of 
pewter  mean  pewter  vessels  bought  for  use  and 
then  sold  at  a  profit  ? 

WOOTTON  SAINT  LAWRENCE. 

FAMILY  OF  BACON. — I  am  anxious  to  trace  the 
parentage  of  one  Sarah  Bacon,  born  about  1703. 
She  was  married  by  archbishop's  licence  at  St. 
Bride's,  London,  and  then  described  as  of  Farn- 
borougb,  Kent.  But  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any 
Bacons  at  the  latter  p'ace,  unless  her  mother  was 
left  a  widow  apd  then  married  to  a  Mr.  Ashley, 
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of  Farnborough.  She  was,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  some  relation  to  the  Bromes  of  West 
Mailing,  Kent,  and  at  that  time  drapers  in  London, 
From  an  old  silver  seal  used  by  Sarah  Bacon,  it 
would  seem  she  was  a  member  of  the  Mildenhall 
branch  of  the  Bacon  family,  and  probably  a  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Robert,  the  fifth  baronet,  who  came 
into  the  baronetcy  at  the  decease  of  his  cousin. 
Burke's  '  Peerage  '  does  not  give  the  name  of  Sir 
Robert's  wife,  but  I  have  ascertained  her  Christian 
name  was  Elizabeth  and  her  arms  "  Three  fleur- 
de-lis  between  a  fess  wavy,"  which  suggests  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Hicks  family.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  as  to  where 
Sir  Robert  Bacon  lived  previous  to  1685,  and  how 
many  sons  he  had,  and  where  they  were  baptized  ? 
Any  particulars  relating  to  that  part  of  the  family 
or  anything  likely  to  lead  to  tracing  Sarah  Bacon's 
pedigree  will  be  interesting  to  me. 

M.  B.  WYNNE. 
Allington  Rectory,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

P.S. — The  seal  shows  the  arms  of  Bacon  and 
Quapladde  quartered,  the  usual  coat  used  by  the 
Bacons  at  that  date. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  BURN- 
ING BUSH.— When  did  the  Church  of  Scotland 
first  take  the  burning  bush  and  "  Nee  tamen  con- 
sumebatur  "  as  emblem  and  motto  ?  W.  S. 

"ON   THE    KNEES     OF    THE    GODS."  —  What    is 

the  meaning  of  this  expression?  In  'N.  &  Q.,' 
17  July,  in  a  quotation  there  occurs  "lye  in  the 
knees  of  Gods"  (p.  45)  ;  and  in  the  AthmcBum  of 
same  date  I  find  "  The  buyer's  fate  in  this  matter 
is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods."  C.  E. 

MAKING  BURGHERS.— In  the  obituary  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  1798  (p. 
998),  mention  is  made  of  a  "  barbarous  amuse- 
ment "  called  by  the  above  name  as  being  fatal 
to  two  gentlemen  of  that  city.  What  was  this 
"  barbarous  amusement,"  frequently,  it  would 
seem,  exhibited  on  the  king's  birthday  ? 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

REFERENCE  SOUGHT. —In  which  of  Heine's 
works  shall  I  find  the  letters  to  which  the  follow- 
ing quotation  refers  ?  — 

"  Tout  d'abord  qu'il  [Heine]  n'aimat  point  Musset  il 
avait  pria  au  Berieux  le  personnage  de  Jenny  1'ouvriere 
setait  prosterne  devant  dea  poseuaes  titrees,  avait  con- 
fondu  lea  grands  enivrements  avec  lea  petita  de"sordrea, 
et  donne  la  preuve  de  ces  erreurs  dans  des  lettres  oft 
croyant  esquiaser  une  pochade  spirituelle,  il  peint  un 
tableau  de  genre  sur  lequel  on  voit  un  homme  deja 
celebre  faiaant  de  la  copie  aupres  d'une  femme  occupe"e 
&  raccommoder  des  chemises." 

INQUIRER. 

THE  LETTER  P  AS  A  ROMAN  NUMERAL.— I 
have  a  '  Dodwell  Dissert,  Grotii '  containing  four 


dissertations,  and  dated  1685.  The  second  disser- 
tation, that  of  Petavius,  bears  at  the  foot  of  the 
title-page  this  date,  MDCLPXXV.  Was  P  used  as  a 
numeral?  The  dates  of  the  other  sections  vary 
from  that  of  the  issue  of  the  book,  but  it  looks  as 
if  P  were  a  mistake  for  X,  and  that  1685  should 
be  read.  In  a  pageful  of  errata,  however,  at  the 
end  of  the  section  it  is  not  corrected. 

ARTHUR  MATALL. 

BOWING  TO  A  SWEEP. — In  the  course  of  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  superstition,  a  lady 
friend  of  mine,  from  the  Midlands,  stated  that  she 
always  on  meeting  a  sweep  bowed  to  him  for  luck. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  this  form  of  super- 
stition is  peculiar  to  any  part  of  the  country,  and 
what  meaning  it  has  ?  A.  R.  B. 

'  DE  IMITATIONE  CHRISTI.  —  I  have  seen  it 
recently  stated  that  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  not  the 
author  of  this,  but  one  John  Gerson,  Chancellor 
of  the  Paris  University,  who  died  in  1429.  Is 
there  any  foundation  for  this  ?  D.  M.  R. 

[The  authorship  of  thia  work  remaina  uncertain  ;  but 
that  of  A'Kenupis  is  a  matter  much  contested.  It  is 
impossible  to  condense  within  reasonable  space  the 
arguments  for  and  against  Gerson.] 

WARMING  A  PACK  OF  CARDS.— In  Earle's 
'  Microcosmographie '  one  of  the  "  faculties  extra- 
ordinary "of  "An  Old  College  Butler"  is  said  to 
be  "warming"  a  pack  of  cards.  I  can  find  no 
allusion  to  the  practice  in  other  writers,  and  shall 
be  glad  of  any  plausible  explanation  of  the  word 
in  this  connexion.  "  Warming  "  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  editions.  ALFRED  S.  WEST. 

Baling. 
[New  cards  are  sometimes  aired  for  facility  of  dealing.] 

PARKHURST  FOREST.— How  early  was  the 
forest  on  the  lale  of  Wight  called  Parkhurst 
Forest  ?  Why,  or  for  whom,  was  it  so  named  ? 
Where  is  the  earliest  reference  to  it  by  that  name  ? 
Did  it  get  its  name  from  any  member  of  a  Park- 
hurst  family  ?  In  Speed's  '  Theatre  of  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain'  (1676),  pages  16-17,  is  a  map 
on  which  this  forest  is  called  Avington  Forest, 
and  the  same  name  for  it  appears  on  a  map  in 
Grose's  '  Antiquities.'  When  was  its  name  changed 
from  Avington  to  Parkhurst  ?  E,  S.  JONES. 

Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

(  GOD  GEOMETRIES."— Can  you  inform  me  in 
which  of  Plato's  works  he  states  "God  geo- 
metrizes'*  THOMAS  YOUNG. 

[We  do  not  believe  the  phrase  can  be  found  in  Plato.] 

SIR  JOHN  BENNET,  KNT.— Can  any  one  teU 
me  where  I  could  find  any  further  particulars, 
about  Sir  John  Bonnet's  family  than  are  given  in, 
Le  Neve's  '  Knights '  ?  Also  what  was  the  subject 
of  the  address  which  he  presented  to  the  Queen 
at  Windsor  Castle  from  the  county  of  Middlesex; 
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on   10  June,  1706,   on   which  occasion   he   wa 
knighted?  M.  ELLEN  POOIE. 

Alsager,  Cheshire. 

THE  LYNCH  FAMILY. — Is  the  Essex  family  o 
this  name  a  branch  of  the  Lynch  family  of  Grove  i 
Staple  parish,  Kent ;  if  so,  where  did  they  branc 
off?  Simon  Lynch,  born  1566,  second  son  o 
William  and  Mary  Lynch,  of  Grove,  in  Kent 
married  Elisabeth  Searle,  of  Northweald,  in  Essex 
Did  he  take  orders,  and  become  rector  of  Nortl 
Weald  1592-1656,  whose  son  (also  Simon)  wa 
rector  of  Runwell  1629-60  ?  There  was  a  William 
Lynch  rector  of  Roding  Beaucbamp,  Essex,  1524 
1570  (Newcourt,  ii.  503).  ARTHUR  HUSSBY. 

Wingham,  Kent. 

HENRY  CLAY. — Was  the  Henry  Clay  who 
lived  in  Liverpool  about  1807  any  relation  to 
Henry  Clay  the  American  statesman  ?  I  believe 
he  was  a  banker.  CHAS.  H.  OLSKN. 

Montreal. 

LIVERY    LISTS,    LONDON,     1700-1768. —Are 
there  any  yearly  printed  livery  lists  in  existence 
as  the  original  calendars  are  not  in  good  condition 
A  considerable  break  occurs  about  1721. 

A.  C.  H. 

CHARTERS. — Can  any  one  tell  me  where  the 
original  charters  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  are 
to  be  seen  ?  A.  T.  SPANTON. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

GHOSTS.— Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell 
me  of  any  ghost  stories  connected  with  our  old 
aristocratic  families,  or  in  what  books  I  can  find 
any  allusions  to  these?  Facts  connected  with 
aristocratic  ghosts  either  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  in  Ireland  will  be  gratefully  welcomed  by 

GHOST. 

WILKINSON  =  CONYERS.  —  The  late  H.  G. 
Somerby,  Esq.,  stated  that  William  Wilkinson 
(son  of  Lawrence,  of  Harpely  House,  Durham) 
married  Mary  Conyers  (sister  of  Sir  John),  and 
had  a  son  Lawrence,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army  of  Charles  I ,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1652.  What  and  where  are  the  proofs  that 
Lawrence's  son  William  married  Mary  Conyers, 
that  she  was  identical  with  Mary,  sister  of  Sir 
John  Conyers  ;  that  the  said  William  and  Mary 
(Conyers)  Wilkinson  had  a  son  Lawrence;  and 
that  he  was  identical  with  tho  lieutenant  and 
emigrant?  E.  S.  JONES. 

Port  Cheiter,  N.Y. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Will  light  her  torch  at  Nature'*  funeral  pile. 

ENQUIRER. 

His _  voice  grew  faint,  and  fixed  was  big  eye, 
As  if  gazing  on  visions  of  ecstasy ; 
The  hue  of  his  cheeks  and  lipa  decayed, 
Around  his  mouth  a  sweet  smile  played. 

SUKPEIUAKD, 


"  A  GROWING  HEN." 

(6tt  S.  xii.  67.) 

The  version  of  this  couplet  current  in  N-  rh- 
amptonshire  is — 

A  whistling  woman  and  a  crowing  hen 
Are  neither  fit  for  Qod  nor  men. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  gives  this  and  the 
second  version  quoted  by  MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY 
in  his  'Domestic  Folk-lore,'  p.  125.  It  is  not 
quite  so  grammatically  expressed  by  Sternberg,  in 
his  '  Dialect  and  Folk-lore  of  Northamptonshire  ' 
(1831).  Sternberg  uses  "  is  "  for  are  in  the  second 
line,  where,  on  p.  156  of  his  book,  he  refers  to  it  as 
"  the  old  proverb,  often  quoted  in  Northampton- 
shire." "According  to  Pluquet,"  says  Sternberg, 
"  the  Normans  have  a  similar  belief,  and  a  saying 
singularly  like  the  English  one — '  line  poule  qui 
chant e,  le  coq  [qy.  qui  se  to  it  ?],  et  une  fille  qui 
siille,  portent  malheur  dans  la  maison.'  " 

Respecting  this  couplet,  I  have  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  a  legend  ascribes  the  bad  odour  of  a 
whistling  woman  to  the  fact  that  a  woman  stood 
by  whistling  whilst  the  nails  for  the  cross  were 
being  made,  and  that  every  time  a  woman  whistles 
the  heart  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  bleeds.  I  cannot, 
however,  give  chapter  and  verse  for  this  note,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  some  one  will  run  it  to  earth  for 


me.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

In  '  English  Folk-Rhymes/  p.  506,  Mr.  Northall 
gives  several  variant?.     He  starts  by  quoting, 
A  whistling  woman  and  a  crowing  hen 
Will  come  to  good,  but  Qod  knows  when, 

rom  « N.  &  Q.,1  4tft  S.  xi.  282 ;  and  goes  on  to 
show  by  other  references  how  the  prediction  in  the 
second  line  is  apt  to  differ  according  to  the  county 
of  the  prophet.  In  Cheshire  it  is  said  that  such 
a  woman  and  such  a  hen 

Will  fear  the  old  lad  out  of  his  den ; 
while  Shropshire,  with  slightly  more  refinement, 
>elieves  they 

Will  frighten  the  devil  out  of  his  den. 
One  is  taught  in  the  Midlands  that  such   liisut 
naturae  are 

Neither  fit  for  God  nor  men, 
hough  somewhere  else,  probably  in  Scotland,  the 
ondemnation  is  milder,  if  more  pagan  :  they 

Are  liked  by  neither  gods  nor  men. 
'here  is  a  Cornish  version  which  sets  rhyme  at 
efiance,  and  simply  declares  that  the  "  advanced  " 
ird  and  woman  "are  two  of  the  unluckiest  things 
nder  the  sun."    So  far  as  my  own  observation 
OCP,  women  who  whistle  do  quite  as  well  in  this 
world  as  women  who  do  not. 
In  '  N,  &  Q,,'  5lh  S.  xii.  93,  a  correspondent  at 
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Hull  mentions  a  carious  Roman  Catholic  belie  I 
that  every  time  a  woman  whistles  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  loses  a  drop  of  blood  from  her  heart. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

For  the  different  variants  of  this  phrase  see 
1  English  Folk-Rhymes,'  by  G.  F.  Northall,  1893, 
p.  506,  and  «N.  &  Q.,'  4">  S.  x?.J282,  353,  394, 
475  ;  xii.  93.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

C'est  chose  qui  moult  me  deplaist 
Quant  poule  parle  et  coq  se  taiet. 

*  Roman  de  la  Rose.' 
H.  T. 


LEGEND  OP  THE  FALL  OF  ANGELS  (8th  S.  xi. 
483  ;  xii.  35,  78).— Where  did  Milton  get  the 
legend  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  ?  Why  not  ask 
where  Da  Bartas,  and  the  author  of  '  Piers  Plow- 
man/ who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
many  other  early  writers  got  it?  Where  did 
Csedmon  get  it  in  the  seventh  century  ?  '  Piers 
Plowman,'  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
guns  into  the  war  of  the  angels.  When  Milton 
wrote  he  was  a  long  way  from  being  the  first  who 
had  dealt  with  the  subject. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
was  published  the  first  edition  of  a  famous  book, 
Scott's  « Discouerie  of  Witchcraft,'  If  Milton  had 
never  read  the  books  first  mentioned,  Scott  alone 
would  have  furnished  him  with  all  he  required. 

The  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  is  "  A  Discourse 
vppn  diuels  and  spirits,  and  first  of  philosophers 
opinions,  also  the  maner  of  their  reasoning  here- 
vpon ;  and  the  same  confuted."  The  eighth 
chapter  of  this  book  is  "  The  commensement  of 
diuels  fondlie  gathered  out  of  the  14.  of  Isaie, 
of  Lucifer  and  of  his  fall,  the  Cabalists,  the  Thal- 
mudists,  and  Schoolemens  opinions  of  the  creation 
of  angels."  The  tenth  chapter  is  "  Where  the 
battell  betweene  Michael  and  Lucifer  was  fought, 
how  long  it  continued,  and  of  their  power,"  &c. 

R,  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire, 

As  MR.  LEATON.BLENKINSOPP  appeals  to  me  if 
I  can  give  him  any  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  belief,  I  think  I  can  assure  him  that  distinct 
traces  of  it  have  been  found  among  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  as  he  will  see  if  he  consults  George 
Smith's '  Chaldean  Genesis,'  98, 106,  and  <  Assyrian 
Discoveries/  398  ;  Sayce's  '  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Monuments,'  67  seq.t  and  his  *  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures,' 1887,  395  ;  Pinches,  « Religious  Ideas  of 
the  Babylonians '  (Vic.  Inst.,  1894);  •  Records  of 
the  Past,'  vii.,  127;  Schrader,  *  Caneiform  In- 
scriptions  and  the  Old  Test.,1  2,  26  ;  Transactions 


and  cb.  xxi,    I  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  (forth 


coming)    'Babylonian    Influence   on   the  Bible/ 
(Nutt),  pp.  13,  14,  and  62  seq. 

A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 
S.  Wocdford. 

RIGHT  TO  QUARTER  THE  ROYAL  ARMS  OP 
SCOTLAND  (8th  S.  xi.  187).— The  following  fami- 
lies have  claimed  the  right  to  quarter  the  royal 
arms  of  Scotland.  1.  Stewart,  Duke  of  Albany 
(ante  1540),  ext.  2.  Stewart,  Duke  of  Ross 
(1488-1504),  ext.  3.  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar  (1457- 
1479),  ext.  4.  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar  and  Garioch 
(I486),  ext.  5.  Stewart,  Earl  of  Murray  (1500- 
1544),  exb.  6.  Stewart,  Earl  of  Moray.  7.  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Arran  (1581-6),  ext.  8.  Stewart,  Lord 
Avondale  (1459-1542),  surrendered.  9.  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Orkney  (ante  1540),  ext.  10.  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Buchan  (ante  1540),  ext.  11.  Stewart, 
Lord  Ochiltree  (circa  1600),  ext.  12.  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Castle  Stewart.  13.  Stewart,  Lord  Meth- 
ven  (1528),  ext.  14.  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athole  and 
Caithness  (circa  1420),  ext.  15.  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Bothwell  (1587),  ext.  16.  McAlpine.  17.  Stewart 
of  Bellechin,  co.  Perth.  18.  Stewart  of  Killie- 
hassie,  now  of  Stewartfield,  co.  Edinburgh.  19. 
Stewart  of  Ardvorlish,  co.  Perth.  20.  Stewart  of 
Dunearn,  co.  Fife.  21.  Stewart  of  Burgh.  22. 
Lundin  or  Lundie  of  that  ilk.  23.  Stewart  of 
Athenry,  co.  Tyrone,  Bart.  24.  Maitland,  Earl 
of  Lauderdale.  The  crest  of  Scotland,  with  the 
difference  of  a  fleur-de-lis  az.  in  the  sinister  paw 
in  place  of  the  sceptre.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"SNIPERS"  (8tb  S.  xii.  128).— The  word  "snip- 
ing"  has  long  been  used  on  the  Niger  for  the 
shooting  of  native  smugglers  at  sight  by  the 
watchers  of  the  Company.  D. 

THE  ENGLISH  GAME  LAWS  (8th  S.  xii.  128).— 
There  is  no  possibility  of  answering  MR.  COLLIN- 
SON'S  questions,  as  there  is  no  exact  body  of 
statutes  officially  known  as  "the  Game  Laws," 
while  many  offences  for  which  conviction  is 
obtained  under  general  statutes  are  really  offences 
connected  with  game.  D. 

EAST  WINDOWS  (8th  S.  xii.  69).— I  think  we 
may  assume  that  until  the  matchless  east  end 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  was  built,  all  our  vaulted 
churches  had  two  stories  of  windows  eastwards. 
Worcester,  Southwell,  and  others  that  extend 
their  vaults  of  full  height  to  the  end,  have  the  two 
tiers  nearly  equal.  Durham,  Oxford,  &c.,  have  the 
upper  window  circular.  Ely  has  five  lancets  above 
-he  three.  Lincoln  first  set  the  example  of  one 
reat  window.  The  large  upper  one,  over  its 
vaulting,  may  indicate  that  the  upper  floor  was  to 
je  used,  as  at  Christ  church,  Hants,  where  it  forms 
schoolroom.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

At  Northbourne  Church,  in  Kent  (four  miles 
west  of  Deal),  a  Norman  and  Early  English  cruqi- 
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form  building,  the  east  window  is  a  very  long 
narrow  Early  English  window  having  a  transom 
across  the  middle,  dividing  the  window  and  causing 
the  lower  part  to  have  a  square  head.  The  north 
chapel  of  Wingham  Church  had  two  separate 
windows  in  the  east  wall,  and  the  top  one  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  a  room  over  the  altar,  for 
there  is  a  slit  high  up  in  the  chancel  wall,  looking 
towards  the  high  altar.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  Kent. 

CHURCH  TOWER  BUTTRESSES  (8th  S.  x.  494; 
xi.  51,  136,  318,  394,  451 ;  xii.  13).— At  the  last 
reference  I  mentioned  Westminster  as  having  but 
one  useless  buttress,  but  was  misled  by  a  plan  in  the 
Builder.  It  has  a  corresponding  south  one.  With 
regard  to  belfry  towers  needing  buttresses,  this 
would  only  be  in  one  direction ;  but  all  that  I  know 
have  them  both  ways.  Some  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  successors  contrived  them  well  in  four  Lon- 
don churches.  Those  of  Spitalfields.and  Limehouse 
are  buttressed  from  the  north  and  south  only  ;  and 
St.  George's-in-the-East  and  St.  George's,  Blooms- 
bury,  have  much  more  abutment  that  way  than 
east  and  west.  None  of  these  are  oblong  towers, 
like  St.  Mary-le-Strand  or  St.  James,  Holloway, 
but  square,  like  Wren's,  as  soon  as  visible  above 
the  buildings.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

" H AWCUBITE " :  " H AWKABITE"  (8th  S.  xii. 47).— 
DR.  MURRAY  has  doubtless  not  overlooked  Lord 
Macaulay's  mention  of  these  and  other  like  ruffians 
in  his  well-known  chapter  on  England  in  1685 
(Hist.  Eng.  i.  177,  People's  Ed.).  He  does  not 
explain  the  name,  but  perhaps  his  references  do. 

"The  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place  to  the 
Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently  succeeded  by 
the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period  arose  the  Nicker,  the 
Hawcubite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Mo- 
hawk." 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

'THE  GIAOUR'  (8th  S.  ix.  386,  418,  491  ;  x. 
11,  120,  240,  302  ;  xi.  13  ;  xii.  12).— If  the  editor 
does  not  think  that  this  personage  should  be  finally 
relegated  to  the  limbo  where  so  many  of  his  co- 
religionists have  lately  disappeared,  but  is  willing 
to  accord  him  a  longer  span  of  life,  I  would  venture 
to  remark  that  while  agreeing  with  Mr,  BIRKBECK 
TERRY  that  the  line 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginna,  and  Gouls,  in  hosts 
cannot  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  hardness  of 
g,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  employed  to 
support  the  contention  that  that  initial  letter  may 
as  likely  be  soft  as  hard.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  fact,  and  the  writer  of  the  note  in  Nimmo's 
edition  of  Byron  is  entirely  wrong  in  stating  that 
Giaour  "  is  pronounced  Djtwr,  like  Giamschid  and 
other  Eastern  names."  The  initial  letter  of  the 
Persian  name  "  Giamschid"  corresponds  with  the 
English  j,  while  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  of 


which  Giaour  is  a  corruption  is  k.  The  mention 
of  Giamschid  in  connexion  with  this  subject  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  MR.  TERRY  will  see  on 
referring  to  KILLIQREW'S  able  note  at  x.  11.  Ai  I 
was  called  on  to  pass  an  examination  in  Arabic  on 
being  appointed  Assistant  Political  Resident  at 
Aden,  and  subsequently  served  many  years  in 
Eastern  countries,  in  capacities  which  rendered  a 
knowledge  of  that  language  essential,  I  venture  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  this  question  ;  but 
I  should  add  that  I  entirely  confine  myself  to  the 
Turkish  pronunciation  of  the  word  under  dis- 
cussion, and  should  not  be  inclined  to  dispute  the 
assertion,  if  made  on  sufficiently  good  grounds, 
that  the  soft  g  might  in  Byron's  time  have  been  a 
common  pronunciation  amongst  the  Levantine 
community.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

"FLY  ON  THE  CHARIOT  WHEEL  "  (8th  S.  xii.  68). 

—In  Baldwin's  Fables  there  is  one  entitled  "The 
Fly  in  the  Mail  Coach."  It  is  a  very  consequen- 
tial fly,  and  he  gives  himself  credit  for  making  all 
the  dust  which  almost  blinds  some  children  who 
meet  the  coach.  But  the  fly  does  not  sit  upon  the 
wheel,  which  would  be  rather  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant when  the  coach  was  spinning  along  at 
eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  "  Baldwin  "  is  an 
assumed  name  of  Goodwin's.  The  fable  com- 
mences p.  157,  vol.  i.  B.  R. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

A  fly  sat  on  the  chariot  wheel 
And  said  "  What  a  dust  I  raise  !  " 
La  Fontaine  has  a  fable  (Bk.  vii.  fab.  9)  en- 
titled "  Le  Coche  et  la  Mouche,"  in  which  the  fly 
"s'ussied  sur  le  timon,"  and  imagines  "qu'elle  fait 
aller  la  machine." 

In  'Phaedrus'  (iii.  6)  there  is  also  a  fable, 
'Musca  et  Mula,'  beginning  "Musca  in  temone 
sedit,"  but  the  moral  is  different. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bab. 

Bacon  begins  his  'Essay'  (liv.)  'On  Vain 
Glory,'  "It  was  prettily  devised  of  ^Esop,  the 
fly  sat  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  wheel  and 
said,  <  What  a  dust  do  I  raise  ! ' " 

So  far  as  I  make  out  the  fable  is  not 
but  is  by  Laurentius  Abstemius  : — 

"  De  muaca,  qu»  quadrigta  maidens  pulverem  ae  exci- 
taase  dicebat :— Quadrigae  in  stadio  currebant,  quibus 
musca  insidebat.  Maximo  autem  pulvae,  turn  equorum 
pedum  pulsu,  turn  rotarum  volatatione  exorto,  dicebat 
musca  '  Quam  magnam  vim  pulveris  excitavi ! ' " 

It  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  collection  of  fables 
in  which  ^Esop's  come  first.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  CYCLIST"  :  "  BIKE  "  (8">  S.  x.  471).— In  my 
previous  note  I  hinted  at  the  unlikelihood  of  the 
possibility  of  stamping  out  this  word.  If  those 
who  object  to  it  think  it  ugly,  what  will  they  say 
to  the  following,  which  I  quote  fiom  a  letter  in  the 
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Times  of  17  July,  1897,  advocating  the  registra- 
tion of  bicycles,  and  declaring  that  "the  bikers 
themselves  would  welcome  such  an  order  "  ?  The 
letter  is  signed  "  J.  G.  Leadbetter,  mayor,  chief 
constable  of  Denbighshire."  RALPH  THOMAS. 

LITERARY  WOMEN  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY (8th  S.  xi.  423  ;  xii.  10,  94).— Elisabeth 
Goczaga  does  not  belong  to  literary  women  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  she  died  in  1524.  Ante, 
p.  10  contains  the  leading  facts  of  her  history,  and 
refers  you  to  Dennistpun's  'Dukes  of  Urbino '  and 
Castiglione's  '  Courtier.'  In  1890  Messrs.  Luzio 
&  Keiner  published  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  letters  from  Elisabeth  Gonzaga  and  her  sister- 
in-law  Isabella  d'Este,  entitled  '  Mantova  and 
Urbino/  A  so-called  portrait  is  affixed,  but  I 
gravely  doubt  its  authenticity,  as  it  much  more 
resembles  an  elderly  Joan  of  Aragon.  Elisabeth 
suffered  real  persecution  through  declining  to 
divorce  her  husband  Guidobaldo  and  marry  Csesar 
Borgia.  After  two  years'  privation  and  want  she 
was  restored  to  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  in  1503,  and 
founded  Monts-de-piete,  having  had  to  pawn  her 
own  jewels  in  exile.  She  was  a  devoted  wor- 
shipper of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  then  much 
revered  at  Bologna,  where  he  studied  canon  law. 
GLANFIELD  CLARK. 

"HARPE  PECE"  (8th  S.  xii.  88).— I  have  met 
with  this  name,  as  applied  to  fields,  in  terriers), 
rentals,  and  deeds  of  various  counties,  and  have 
always  supposed  it  referred  to  the  shape  of  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met,  both  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  field-name  Harper's 
Plot.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  piece  or  close  of  land  may  have  been  so 
named  from  its  shape,  probably  being  a  long 
narrow  strip  rounded  off  to  a  point  at  one  end. 
From  the  old  word  harpe,  a  sword  like  a  scythe, 
a  wood  knife.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

SANCTUARY  LISTS  (8th  S.  xii.  88).— Some  addi- 
tions to  the  Durham  list  are  printed  in '  Memorials 
of  Kipon '  (Surtees  Soc.),  i.  310-17.  A  book  *  De 
Jure  Asylorum '  with  '  De  Asylis  Collectanea  '  was 
published,  12mo.,  1683.  P.  Halkerston  wrote  a 

*  Treatise on    the    Sanctuary    of    Holyrood- 

house,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1831.  Mr.  T.  J.  de 
Mazzinghi  brought  out  a  volume  on  '  Sanctuaries,' 
1887.  W.  0.  B. 

AMPHII  LIS  (8th  S.  xi.  446  ;  xii.  78).— As  this 
name  appears  to  be  uncommon,  it  may  interest  MR. 
HOOPER  to  hear  that  I  have  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
and  a  niece  all  named  Amphillis.  I  have  also  in 
my  possession  an  oil  painting  of  Jane  Amphillis, 
wife  of  Mr.  Sibley,  Treasurer  H.E.I.C.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Paul  Berthon  and  Amphillis  his 
wife  j  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 


John  Lewis,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Hackney  and  Head 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  there  (ordained 
1724,  died  1770),  and  Amphillis  his  wife.  The 
last-mentioned  lady,  whose  maiden  name  is  un- 
known to  the  writer,  is  the  ancestress  of  the  other 
Amphillises  mentioned  in  this  note.  I  am  afraid  I 
can  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  name. 

ARTHUR  F.  ROWE. 
Walton-on-TLames. 

POETRY  (8th  S.  xii.  4,  72).— It  may  be  objected 
that  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  sublime.  But 
in  poetry  the  sublime  is  the  beautiful.  The  ugly 
and  the  vulgar  can  no  more  be  sublime  than  they 
can  be  beautiful.  It  may  be  objected  also  that, 
in  explaining  Horace,  I  have  mentioned  labour, 
whilst  he  speaks  of  study.  But  study  is  always 
labour,  though  labour  is  not  always  study.  There 
is  labour  in  giving  great  thoughts  adequate  expres- 
sion. ,And  the  preliminary  labour  to  enable  the 
poet  to  do  so  must  be  considerable.  Ingenium 
and  genius  must  mean  what  is  inborn,  if  we 
regard  the  derivation  of  the  words.  Horace,  in 
another  part  of  the  '  Ars  Poetica,'  has  the  lines  : — 
Ingenium  miserd  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  pce'tas 
Democritus,  &c.  LI.  295-297. 

The  annotation  to  the  word  ingenium  in  the 
Delphin  Horace  explains  the  word  thus  : — 

Poeticam  facultatem  a  natura  datam. 
If  we  are  to  believe  this  interpretation,  ingenium 
is  rightly  translated  as  genius.     Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  genius  is  <{a  disposition  of  nature  by  which 
one  is  qualified  for  some  peculiar  employment." 

In  giving  instances  of  pathos  from  the  poets, 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  Byron's  de- 
scription of  the  death  of  Haidee,  '  Don  Juan,' 
canto  iv.  stanzas  65-71.  There  is  pathos  in  Camp- 
bell's poetry,  in  the  farewell  words  of  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  and  in  '  O'Connor's  Child.'  The  misery 
of  Satan,  also  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall,  is 
depicted  with  great  power  by  Milton,  but  not 
pathetically,  as  I  think.  Perhaps  pathos  here  was 
hardly  desirable ;  but  I  believe  that  Milton 
iccapable  of  it,  except  when  he  was  referring 
directly  or  indirectly  to  himself.  Shakspeare 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  pathetic  in  'King  Lear,' 
*  Othello,'  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  But  he  often 
opes 

The  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

FIT = FOUGHT  (8th  S.  xi.  264,  375).— If  mo 
examples  of  the  preterite  jit  are  wanted  (is  not  lit 
from  light  an  analogous  form  which  has  received 
the  guinea  stamp  ?),  George  Borrow  supplies  one 
in  his  fascinating  *  Wild  Wales '  (LondoD,  Murray, 
1862,  vol.  i.  p.  46).  He  is  mentioning  some  chat 
he  held  with  a  waggoner  whom  he  met  between 
Chester  and  Llangollen.  The  man  says  (in  repl 
to  George's  inquiry)  that  he  is  "  Englisbj  Meaater 
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English ;  born  t'other  aide  of  Beeston,  pure 
Cheshire,  Measter,"  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  he 
"once  fit  with  a  Welshman  at  Wrexham."  By 
the  way,  the  wiry  little  Welshman  dodged  about 
and  peppered  the  waggoner  in  Al  style,  as  the  latter 
frankly  admits,  until  the  huge  Saxon  athlete  got 
his  chance  by  throwing  and  sitting  upon  his  small 
but  game  opponent.  Borrow,  whose  sympathies 
are  abundantly  evident  in  the  work  quoted,  may 
have  meant  these  things  for  an  allegory. 

H.  E.  M. 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  Thackeray's  4  Jearaes's  Diary,  Punch,  vol.  ix. 
p.  251  (1845),  is  the  following  allusion  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  :— 

"A  man  of  womb  I  shall  say  nothink,  but  that  he 
ia  a  Hero  of  100  fitee,  and  hevery  rite  he  fit  he  one. 
Neal  I  say  that  I  elude  to  Harthur  of  Wellingting  1  " 

Burlesque  as  this  is,  it  seems  to  involve  the  use  of 
/lias  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  "to  fight,"  and 
the  expression  was  no  doubt  familiar  to  Thackeray, 
and  used  by  him  to  accentuate  the  type  of  Jeames. 

W.  B.  H. 

See  Jeames  in  Thackeray's  ridiculous  footman's 
spelling : — 

"A  man  of  womb  I  shall  say  nothink,  but  that  he 
in  a  Hero  of  100  file?,  and  hevery  fite  he  fit  he  one. 
Nead  I  gay  that  I  elude  to  Harthur  of  Wellingting?  " 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

"THERE  ARE  NO  BIRDS  THIS  YEAR  IN  LAST 
TEAR'S  NEST  "  (8th  S.  xi.  382).— Need  we  go  far 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  "  Sadducean  "  at  this 
reference?  Doeg  not  the  word  signify  "Epicurean," 
and  so  mean  that  the  proverb  emanates  from  the 
enjoy-the-present-and-never-mind-the-past-and- 
future  school  of  philosophy?  This  would  leave 
the  geographical  origin  of  the  saying  untouched. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

FRENCH  PRISONERS  o£  WAR  IN  ENGLAND  (8th 
S.  ix.  289,  355,  497;  x.  64,  137,  197,  341,457; 
xi.  259,  453).— I  have  a  pretty  little,  well-illus- 
trated French  book,  which  fits  into  a  sliding  case, 
all  very  clean,  and  in  a  perfect  state.  It  is 
entitled  '  Almanach  de  la  Cour,  de  la  Ville,  et 
des  De"partements  pour  I'Anne'e  1813,'  and  was 
printed  in  Paris.  On  the  fly-leaf,  in  a  good  round 
hand,  is  the  following :  "Simon  Constant  Gudzenec, 
Lieut,  de  Vaisseau,  born  in  Brehat";  and  (in 
another  hand):  "Who  commanded  a  Sloop  of 
War  in  the  French  service.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Capt.  Otway.  He  gave  Obway  this 
Book,  and  Otway  gave  it  to  M.  S.  Walrond."  I 
bought  the  little  volume  in  question  at  the  great 
sale  of  effects,  in  September,  1878,  at  Dulford 
House,  near  Cullompton,  the  seat  of  the  late  Bethell 
Wulrond,  an  eccentric  member  of  one  of  Devon- 


shire's best  esteemed  families.  This  odd  gentle- 
man slept  and  died  in  a  massively  carved  old  oak 
bedstead,  which  had  the  skulls  of  five  females, 
facing  inwards,  fixed  upon  its  footboard,  and 
hearse  plumes  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  four  corner 
posts.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

J.  F.  may  be  assisted  in  his  search  for  official 
records  of  the  above  by  the  following  extract 
from  Toone's  'Chronological  Record,  1760-1832,' 
under  date  of  1812:  "The  number  of  French 
prisoners  of  war  in  England,  by  a  return  lately 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  52,640 ;  Danish, 
1,868;  total,  54,508."  The  same  work  states 
that  by  27  Aug.,  1814,  upwards  of  67,000  French 
prisoners  had  returned  to  France  since  the  peace 
(of  11  April  preceding).  Amongst  the  places 
where  French  prisoners  were  detained  was  the 
town  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  where  memories  of 
them  still  exist,  and  where  I  have  seen  fancy  pen- 
holders and  other  small  articles  which  they  made. 
A  remarkable  incident  was  the  occurrence  of  a 
fatal  duel  between  two  of  the  prisoners  in  a  field 
within  two  miles  of  the  town,  which  13  still  pointed 
out.  Several  years  since,  reminiscences  of  the 
prisoners  which  had  been  furnished  to  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  (now  Canon)  John  Denton,  by  an  old 
inhabitant,  who  well  remembered  them,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Ashby  Parish  Magazine,  and  supple- 
mented by  extracts  from  the  church  register, 
showing  intermarriage?,  &c.  I  have  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  Carnarvon  Castle  by  Ambroise 
Louis  Garneray,  the  marine  painter,  done  whilst 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  England  from  1806  to  1814  ; 
but  it  came  into  my  hands  by  ordinary  purchase 
in  London,  and  except  so  far  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  locality  depicted  I  know  nothing  of  the 
place  of  Garneray's  detention.  In  1812  an  Act 
was  passed  "  for  the  more  effectual  punishment 
of  persons  aiding  prisoners  of  war  to  escape  from 
His  Majesty's  dominions,"  and  it  is  still  unrepealed 
and  in  force.  W.  B.  H. 

There  is  at  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  a  small 
Burial-ground,  in  which  lie  the  bodies  of  several 
French  prisoners.  Among  these,  if  I  remember 
right,  is  the  tomb  of  oae  person  at  least  who  was 
connected  with  the  Stuarts,  but  I  quite  forget  his 
name.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

HOGG  AND  TANNAHILL  (84h  S.  xi.  486  ;  xii.  55). 
—MR.  BIEKBECK  TERRY  is  probably  justified  in 
his  surmise  that  an  encyclopaedist,  writing  on 
Tannahill,  would  use  P.  A.  Ramsay's  biography  of 
the  poet.  Writers  in  encyclopaedias,  like  other 
people,  are  willing  to  be  relieved  of  labour  when 
possible,  and  original  research  is  sometimes  im- 
practicable. In  regard  to  the  episode  in  which 
Hogg  and  Tannahill  figure,  Ramsay  simply  repro- 
duces Motherwell's  account  slightly  varied,  an4 
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the  main  point  in  my  note  was  to  show  that 
Motherwell,  who  wrote  from  hearsay,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness.  I  did 
not  occupy  space  by  quoting  from  or  referring  to 
Ramsay,  for  on  the  point  raised  he  has  no  weight 
at  all.  His  biography,  which  appeared  in  1838, 
was  the  standard  record  on  its  subject  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  elaborate  and  accurate,  though 
occasionally  diffuse  and  discursive,  work  of  the  late 
David  Semple.  THOMAS  BATNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

The  title-page  of  my  copy  of  Tannahill  runs  thus : 
"  The  Poems  and  Songs  |  of  |  Robert  Tannahill.  | 
A  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  |  With  |  Memoirs 
of  the  Author  And  of  his  Friend  |  Robert  A.  Smith 
|  By  Philip  A.  Ramsay.  |  Glasgow,  |  Archibald 
Fullarton  &  Co.  |  1838."  The  letterpress  is  the 
same  as  in  the  undated  edition. 

F.  E.  MANLEY. 
Stoke  Newington. 

A   "RUFFIN"  DROP  (8*  S.  xi.  385).  — The 
*  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary'   gives    the   following 
quotation  of  "  ruffin  "  in  the  sense  of  disordered  : 
His  ruffin  raiment  all  was  stained  with  blood. 

Spenser, '  Fairy  Queene,'  I.  iv.  34, 

D.  M.  R. 

"  BOSTRAKIZE  "  (8th  S.  xi.  307,  414).  — The 
'Slang  Dictionary'  has  bostruchyzer=&  small  kind 
of  comb  for  curling  the  whiskers.  It  is,  presum- 
ably, of  Oxford  University  origin. 

0.  P.  HALE. 

PETER  HARRISON,  ARCHITECT  (8th  S.  xi.  429). 
— There  was  a  Stephen  Harrison,  joiner  and  archi- 
tect, who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Peter  Harrison  who  was  baptized  at  St. 
Dionis  Backchurcb,  25  May,  1572.  Stephen 
Harrison  published  a  volume  of  designs  for 
triumphal  arches  erected  by  him  on  the  occasion 
of  James  I.'s  entry  into  the  City  of  London  in 
1603,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum 
('Diet.  Nat.  Biog.').  JNO.  HEBB. 

"CRATTLE"  AND  "SULLOW"  (8tt  S.  xi.  445) 
— Halliwell  has  "  Crattle.  A  crumb.  North" 
and  "Sulloiv.  A  plough.  West."  C.  0.  B. 

" TEETOTAL"  (8th  S.  xi.  384;  xii.  74).— Mr 
William  Andrews,  in  his  book  of  '  Curious 
Epitaphs '  (London,  1883),  says : — 

"  On  the  gravestone  of  Richard  Turner,  Preston,  a 
hawker  of  tish,  the  following  inscription  appears 
'  Beneath  this  atone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Richard 
Turner,  author  of  the  word  Teetotal,  as  applied  to 
abstinence  from  all  liquors,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
27th  day  of  October,  1846,  aged  56  year?.'  " 

Mr.  Andrews  also  informs  his  readers  that  "  in 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon's  able  and  entertaining 
volume,  'Lancashire  Gleanings'  (published  in 


883),  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  (  Origin  of 

he  Word  "Teetotal.'"" 

MR.  HOOPER'S  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  word  cover  all  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
regarding  it.  The  American  story  I  remember 
reading  some  time  ago,  and  have  waited  since 
then  for  some  substantiation  of  the  assertion  of 
American  origin.  Considering  the  now  prevalent 
use  of  the  term,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a 
settled  etymology.  Hitherto  the  "stuttering" 

theory  has  obtained,  but  the  Jewell  anecdote  raises 
doubts.  I  wonder  whether  American  readers  of 
f  N.  &  O.'  can  settle  the  point  for  us. 

0.  P.  HALE. 

The  earliest  use  I  have  noted  of  this  word  in  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  is  in  a  petition  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  March, 
1840,  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade,  from 
"  teetotallers  of  the  Bath  Temperance  Society." 

POLITICIAN. 

DE  MEDICI  (8th  S.  xi.  489 ;  xii.  32).— Victoria, 
or  Vittoria  della  Rovere,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Frederic  Ubald  Anthony,  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Urbino,  and  Claudia  de  Medicis  (daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany),  his  wife,  was 
born  1623  ;  married  Ferdinand  II.,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  26  Sept.,  1631,  she  being  only  eight 
years  of  age  ;  died  at  Pisis,  6  March,  1693/4. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

THE  LONGEST  WORDS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE (8th  S.  xi.  204,  297,  395).— "  Anthropo- 
morphologically,"  which  is  mentioned  by  DR. 
MURRAY  as  the  longest  word  which  has  as  yet 
appeared  in  his  *  Dictionary,'  has  no  more  syllables 
than  the  nine  we  count  in  the  older  word  "  extra- 
territoriality." It  is  no  longer  in  the  number  of 
letters  and  it  is  shorter  by  two  syllables  than  the 
hendecasyllabic  vocable  with  which  I  have 
been  wont  to  close  my  letters  ever  since  I  have 
passed  my  eightieth  milestone,  writing,  "Yours 
Super-octogenarianically."  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wifl.,  U.S. 

ROBERT  WOOLSET  (8th  S.  xi.  509).— "Engraver 
not  known.  Bromley  gives  Peat  as  the  designer. 
Qy.  if  Robert  Wolseley,  second  son  of  Sir  William 
Wolseley,  sixth  baronet?"  (Challoner-Smitb.) 
Robert  Wolseley  was  in  holy  orders,  married 
Miss  Hand,  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Hand,  and 
died  in  1815.  H.  YOUNG. 

AN  OLD  ESTATE  (8th  S.  xii.  25).— Lord  Lyvc 
den's  family  derive  in  the  paternal  line  from  Smif 
Bobus,  the  first  baron,  having  been  a  nephew 
the  witty  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  named  Sidney  Smit 
Vernon  is  an  adoptive  name  from  female  ancest 

A.  H. 

AVIGNON  (8th  S.  xii.  68).— Chap.  iv.  pp.  73-111 
of  'De  Lyon  a  la  M6diterranee,'  par  Fre*d&" 
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Bernard,  "  Guides-Itineraires,  Bibliotheque  de 
Chemins  de  Fer,"  Pari?,  Hachette,  1855,  " 
devoted  to  Avignon  :— 

"  On  suppose  volontiers  que  le  nom  d'Avigtion  vier 
des  deux  mots  celtiques  Aouen  fleuve,  ion  seigneu 
niiiitre,  qui  doniine  :  ville  qui  domine  le  fleuve.  Certain 
etymologistes  ne  ee  sont  pas  contentes  de  cette  origine 
ila  ont  trouve  qu'  Avignon  venait  d'Avento,  dansl'uniqu 
but  sana  doute  de  faire  une  epigramme  contro  le  mistra 
lequel  merite  au  reste  tous  lea  mechants  quolibets  qu'o 
pourra  lui  adresser." — P.  73. 

" sous  les  rafales  impetueusesdesBoreesetdesfiole 

de  la  Provence.  Les  Avignonnaia  pretendent  qu'il  ne  fau 
pas  dire  trop  de  mal   des  vents  qui  se   livrent  de  s 
furieuses  batailles  au  somrnet  du  rocher  des  Dome  :  le 
Tents  font  la  aalubrite  de  la  ville  et  de  la  contrce.     II 
a  la-deeaus  un  dicton  bien  connu  :  — 

Avenio  ventosa 

Sine  vente  venenosa 

Cum  vento  faatidiosa. 

Avignon  venteuae, 

Sana  vent,  empoisonneuae ; 

Avec  le  vent  ennuyeuse."— P.  98. 

Sterne, '  Tristram  Shandy,'  vol.  vii.  chap.  xlii. 
lias  little  to  say  of  Avignon  : — 

"  There  ia  nothing  to  aee  but  the  old  houae  in  which 
the  Luke  of  Ormond  resided,  and  nothing  to  atop  me  bu 

a  abort  remark which  ia  this  :  That  I  think  it  wrong 

merely  because  a  man's  hat  haa  been  blown  off  bis  hea 
the  first  night  he  comes  to  Avignon,  that  he  shoul_ 
therefore  say,  '  Avignon  ia  more  subject  to  high  wind 
than  any  town  in  all  France  ';  for  which  reason  I  laid  no 
Btress  upon  the  accident  till  I  had  inquired  of  the  master 
of  the  inn  about  it,  who  telling  me  seriously  it  was  so, 
and  hearing,  moreover,  the  windineas  of  Avignon  apok< 
of  in  the  country  about  as  a  proverb,  I  set  it  down, 
merely  to  ask  the  learned  what  can  be  the  cause — the 
consequence  I  saw— for  they  are  all  dukes,  marquisaes, 
and  counts,  there— the  deuce  a  baron,  in  all  Avignon — 
so  that  there  ia  scarce  any  talking  to  them,  on  a  windy 
day." 

The  advantage  of  the  wind  is  noted  by  Charles 
Dickens,  in  his  lively  sketch  of  the  place,  at 
pp.  21-32,  of  *  Pictures  from  Italy,'  Bradbury  & 
Evans,  1846  :— 

"After  breakfast  next  morning,  we  sallied  forth  to 
aee  the  lions.  Such  a  delicious  breeze  waa  blowing  in, 
from  the  north,  as  made  the  walk  delightful ;  tliougb  the 
pavement-stones,  and  atones  of  the  walla  and  houses, 
were  far  too  hot  to  have  a  hand  laid  on  them  comfort- 
ably." 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

I  am  not  Daniel,  to  recall  to  MB.  E.  WALFORD 
the  thing  that  is  gone  from  him,  but  in  a  not-very- 
old  note-book  of  my  own  I  find  the  passage  :— 
•'  There  was  a  saying— 

Avenio  ventosa 
Cum  vento  fastidioaa 
Sine  vento  venenosa. 
That  may  be  rendered  in  French- 
Avignon  venteuse 
Avec  vent ennuyeuse 
Sans  vent  pernicieuse," 

It  is  marked  as  having  been  taken  from  p.  277 
of  'In  Troubadour  Lund,'  by  S.  Baring-Gould, 
M.  A.  The  same  proverbial  saying  is  also  quoted 


in  Murray's  '  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  France,' 
pt.  ii.  p.  138.    Le  Roux  de  Lincy  (vol.  i.  p.  206)  has 

Avenio  vantosa 

Sine  vento  venenosa ; 

it  is  given  as  from  the  '  Manuscrits  de  Gaignieres, 
Prov.  Frangais,'  t.  ii.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE  AND  CARMARTHENSHIRE 
FAMILIES  (8th  S.  xii.  28).— The  following  books 
will  be  found  of  use.  They  are  all  in  the  British 
Museum : — 

Carmarthen  and  Neighbourhood.  Topographical  and 
Historical.  William  Spurrell. 

Castles  of  the  Lordship  of  Glamorgan.  Jeston  Horn- 
fray. 

History  of  Glamorganshire  and  its  Families.  Thomas 
Nicholas.  1874. 

History  of  Glamorgan.    J.  R.  Phillipa.    1879. 

History  and  Heraldry  of  the  Parishes  of  Corty,  Lale- 
ston,  &c.,  in  Glamorgan.  J.  H.  James.  1860. 

Castles  of  St.  Danat  and  the  Straetling  Family.  G.  T. 
Clark.  1871. 

Account  of  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff.  Wallis  Browne. 
1719. 

Pedigrees  of  Caermarthenshire,  Cardiganshire,  and 
Pembrokeshire,  to  the  year  1710.  John  P.  A.  Lloyd 
Phillipps.  Privately  printed. 

Glamorganshire  Pedigrees.  Edited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  from  MSS.  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard.  1845. 

T.  Nicholas's  Annals  of  the  Families  of  Wales.    1872. 

The  'Twm  Shon  Catti'  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  and  is  now  in  the  Tonn 
Collection  at  Cardiff  Public  Library.  The  Cardiff 
Public  Library  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Welsh  manuscripts  and  books,  and  the  Swansea 
Library  a  rare  collection  of  works  on  Welsh 
history.  PELOPS, 

MR.  MANSEL  SHEWEN  will  have  to  consult  Mr. 
jr.  T.  Clark's  '  Limbus  Patrum  Glamorganniae ;  or, 
Glamorganshire  Genealogies,'  but  with  caution,  as 
indispensable  though  it  be)  the  work  is  not  a 
model  of  accuracy.  The  chief  source  of  Welsh 
>edigrees  is  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Cardiff 
?ree  Library.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff, 

Your  correspondent  MR.  M.  SHEWEN  will  pro- 
>ably  find  what  he  wants  in  a  large  book  relating 
o  Welsh  families,  published  about  twenty  years 
,go,  by  an  author  whose  name  I  forget,  though  I 
ancy  that  it  was  Nichols.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

HENRY  CORNISH  (8th  S.  xi.  447  ;  xii.  61,  97). 
—Timothy  Rogers  is  duly  treated  in  the  *Dic- 
'onary  of  National  Biography,'  xlix.  144. 

W.  C.  B. 

J.  F.  NEVILLE  (8th  S.  xii.  81).— After  reading 
R.  AXON'S  interesting  note,  giving  as  much  bio- 
raphical  information  about  this  author  as  is 
erhaps  to  be  found,  I  looked  the  name  up  in  my 
IS.  and  found  that  the  attribution  to  Neville  is 
orrect.  He  was  also  author  of  a  duodecimo  of 
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seventy-two  pages,  entitled  "The  Soldier's  Manual 

or  Christian  Meditations written  by  an  Officer 

edited  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham 

Scarborough,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Author's  orphan 
family,  1813." 

The  advertisement  by  the  editor  says  that  the 
bed  of  sickness  upon  which  the  meditations  were 
drawn  up  proved  the  author's  death-bed  ;  and 
incidentally  he  says  that  "  Mr.  Neville,"  the 
author,  "  was  highly  accomplished  in  the  litera- 
ture of  France."  The  preface  to  this  tract  is  only 
signed  "J.  N.";  but  MR.  AXON'S  quotations  and 
the  editor  having  been  referred  to  in  ( Leisure 
Moments/  I  think  clearly  show  they  are  by  the 
same  person. 

Neither  of  these  publications  was  announced  in 
'  The  London  Catalogue  of  Books,'  an  omission  not 
uncommon  with  provincial  publications  ;  but  it 
accounts  for  the  author's  name  not  appearing  in 
Watt,  and  consequently  not  in  Allibone.  It  seem* 
strange  that  the  editor  should  not  have  referred 
to  '  Leisure  Moments,'  which  had  been  so  recently 
published  ;  and  very  improvident  for  a  "  veteran  " 
officer  to  leave  an  orphan  family  unprovided  for, 
when  he  gives  Christian  directions  to  others. 
That  he  did  so  leave  his  family  appears  not  only 
from  the  above,  but  from  the  anaonncement  of  his 
death  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaz'.ne  for  March, 
1813,  p.  287,  which  says  :— 

11  In  York,  J.  Neville,  Esq.,  late  lieutenant  of  the  8th 
Veteran  Battalion,  leaving  a  widow  (who  is  a  foreigner) 
and  three  children  perfectly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
subsistence." 

It  is  then  mentioned  that  he  was  author  of '  Leisure 
Moments.'  RALPH  THOMAS. 

THE  ANCIENT  CORNISH  LANGUAGE  (8th  S.  xii. 
89). — It  is  not  to  be  credited  for  one  moment  that 
any  fishermen  or  others  conversed  in  the  Cornish 
tongue  in  1890.  The  very  tradition  of  the  former 
existence  of  the  Celtic  language  of  Cornwall  is 
being  fast  forgotten  by  the  uneducated.  However, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  D.  M.  R.  to  my 
'History  of  St.  Ives,'  &c.  (Elliot  Stock,  1892), 
he  will  find  there,  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
ancient  Cornish  language,  that  in  1889  there  lived 
an  aged  man  at  Boswednack,  in  the  parish  o 
Towednack,  who  possessed  some  hereditary  know 
ledge  of  Cornish — sufficient  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  most  of  the  place-names  in  the  St 
Ives  district,  and  who  recited  a  Cornish  rbymi 
which  is  given  in  the  book  as  taken  down  from  his 
lips.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Certainly  Mousehole  was    the    last   refuge  o 
Cornish,  as  the  home  of  that  wonderful  old  Dollj 
Pentreath  who,  I  have  little  doubt,  has  been  dis 
cussed  in   '  N.  &  Q.'  before  now.      And  it  is 
possible  that  some  words  of  Cornish  may  be  left 
there  and  used  by  very  old  men  in  common  speech. 


But  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  that  anything 
connected  would  be  found  even  in  the  shortest 
sentence. 

If  D.  M.  R.  is  interested  in  the  subject,  I 
suppose  he  knows  the  *  Cornish  Dictionary '  and 
other  works  by  Dr.  Jago,  of  Plymouth.  Mr. 
Pollard,  bookseller,  of  Truro,  would  tell  him  all 
about  them.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A, 

Longford,  Coventry, 

I  would  direct  D.  M.  R.'s  attention  to  vol.  x. 
July-December  1884)  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  On  pp.  178, 
300,  318,  354,  358,  376,  414,  418,  440,  and  479 
appeared  a  considerable  list  of  *  Words  and 
Phrases  common  at  Polperro  in  Cornwall,  but  not 
usual  elsewhere.'  The  compiler  of  this  list  uses 
the  now,  de  plume  VIDEO,  so  probably  he  cannot 
now  be  identified.  He  has,  however,  none  the  less 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  students  of  dialect. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  lladdon,  Northamptonshire. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  among  theBritish  Archselogical 
Reports  for  1876,  when  the  late  Dr.  M.  Margoliouth 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  for  the  same  year.  He 
considered  archaic  Cornish,  Welsh,  and  Breton 
bore  great  traces  of  early  Jewish  or  Phoenician 
colonization.  A.  H.  CLARK. 

CORFEW  (8th  S.  xii.  65).— In  Worcestershire  at 
this  day  it  is  usual  for  cottagers  to  keep  the  fire  in 
all  night   by  covering  it  with  small  coal   before 
going  to  bed.     Henry  Kirke  White  alludes  to  it  in 
his  *  Description  of  a  Summer's  Eve ' : — 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  laid. 
'  Remains,'  by  Southey,  sixth  ed.,  1813,  ii.  73. 

W.  C.  B. 

MR.  S.  0.  ADDT  refers  to  the  South  Yorkshire 
custom  of  keeping  the  fire  burning  all  night.  On 
the  high  moorland  above  the  conglomeration  of 
wooded  valleys  which  centre  in  beautiful  Rievaulx, 
a  farmhouse  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  which  the 
hearth  fire  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  out  for  over 
a  hundred  year?.  I.  C.  GOULD. 

An  article  on  the  curfew,  its  origin  and  history, 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  June, 
1895.  W.  S. 

HELM  (8th  S.  xii.  88).— The  steering  wheel  is 
mentioned  in  Falconer's  *  Shipwreck.'     He  died 
was  drowned  in    1769.      The  wheel    has    beei 
gradually  superseding  steering  by  the  tiller  for 
very  long  time,  I  should  say,  in  vessels  of  over  20 
to  300  tons,  and  even  now  sea-going  barges  of  fror 
80  tons  are  steered  by  a  wheel.     I  look  upon  wh( 
and   tiller  as   synonymous ;    you  cannot   steer 
vessel  by  the  wheel  alone  unless  it  is 
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to  the  tiller  at  the  rudder  by  chains  or  iro 
bars  (rods),  which  are  called  wheel  or  tiller  chain 
&c.  Formerly,  when  I  first  went  to  sea,  we  had  n 
chains  or  rods,  but  untarred  hemp  ropes,  whic 
were  soaped  regularly,  and  some  ships  had  hid 
rope?.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  can  answe 
NKMO'S  questions  correctly  ;  and  he  is  not  a  sailo 
evidently.  A  wheel  will  not  steer  a  vessel  withou 
a  tiller,  and  a  tiller  will  not  steer  a  vessel  of  an 
large  size  without  a  wheel.  AN  OLD  SAILOR. 

The  following  notice  appears  in  the  Gentleman* 
Magazine   for  1772,  under  31   October   (p.  494 
col.  2)  :  "An  experiment  has  been  made  of  a  new 
steering-wheel,    invented    by   Lieut.    Savage,   on 
board  his  Majesty's  ship  Fowey,  and  approved. 
In  the  same  perodical  for  1779,  pp.  439,  440,  an 
account  (illustrated  with  a  plate)  is  given  of  "a 
new  mode  of  steering  ships"  by  a  wheel.     Th 
writer  says  :  "It  has  been  used  with  success  in  $ 
ship  of  four  hundred  tons  burthqc,  in  the  Wes 
India  trade,  for  four  years."     The  patentees  were 
Messrs.  Jolly  &  Beatty,  Bishopsgate  Street.     Th 
wheel  was  turned  horizontally. 

W.  G.  BOSWELL-STONE. 
Beckenham, 

VICE-ADMIRAL  C.  PARKER  (8th  S.  xii.  109).— 
Christopher  Parker,  E?q.,  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Red,  and  only  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker^ 
Burt,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  died  at  the  house  oi 
John  Ellis,  Esq.,  at  Hurlingham,  near  Fulham, 
26  May,  1804,  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. (Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1804, 
vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  589.)  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

It  is  stated  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography/  ».  n.  "  Parker,  Sir  Peter,"  that  Vice- 
Admiral  Christopher  Parker  died  in  1804. 

G.  F.  P.  B. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ENGLISH  (8th  S.  xii.  43,  111). 
—There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  street  at  all. 
The  offence  is  to  the  people,  whether  in  the  street 
or  out  of  it.  What  if  all  the  houses  were  empty, 
or  the  street  closed  for  repairs,  or  consisted  only  of 
asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb?  I  did  not 
assert  that  to  attribute  "  hearing"  was  more  re- 
prehensible than  to  attribute  "seeing"  to  a  street, 
but  that  it  was  more  unusual.  Nevertheless, 
dwellers  in  houses  can  see  what  passes  in  the 
street,  as  a  rule,  only  by  means  of  their  windows ; 
but  there  is  nothing  corresponding  which  helps 
them  to  hear.  Can  ST.  SWITBIN  produce  any 
instance  of  hearing  being  attributed  to  a  street 
except  in  such  poetical  and  metaphorical  language 
('•  literary  English  ")  as  is  not  allowable  in  a  legal 
document  ?  \V\  Q.  3 

"BKLLY-CAN"  (8*  S.  aii.  44).— The  "belly- 
can  "  may  be  a  Welsh  invention,  but  I  do  not 


think  the  Dowlais  publican  can  claim  to  be  more 
than  its  first  adapter  to  his  own  particular  nse. 
Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  I  saw,  in  the 
window  of  a  chemist  in  Kensington  High  Street, 
an  object  of  this  description,  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water  and  used  as  a  stomach  warmer.  I  believe  the 
larger  proportion  of  London  chemists  that  are  not 
North-countrymen  are  Welshmen.  Has  anybody 
ever  investigated  the  ethnology  of  trades  ?  Bakers 
are  almost  entirely  German  or  Scotch;  so  are  tailors, 
perhaps  with  a  Welsh  admixture  ;  milkmen  are,  I 
think,  principally  Welsh  ;  at  least  those  are  the 
impressions  conveyed  by  the  names  over  the  doors. 
THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

DIES  VENERIS  (8th  S.  xii.  49).— The  notion  is 
not  peculiar  to  Devonshire.   E.  F.  Northall,  in  his 
'  English  Folk  Rhymes,'  1892,  also  '  N.  &  Q.'  1« 
S.  i.  303  ;  iii.  7,  153  ;  5"»  S.  ii.  184,  gave  instances 
of  its  use  in  Cornwall.     Burn  and  Jackson,  in  their 
'Shropshire  Folk-lore,'   1883,  give  the  following 
version  of  the  lines  for  that  county  : — 
Friday 's  a  day  aa  '11  have  his  trick 
The  fairest  or  foulest  day  o'  the  wilr. 

The  Rev.  C.  Swainson,  MA.,  in  his  'Handbook  of 
Weather  Folk-lore,'  refers  to  the  same  belief  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

My  wife,  who  is  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  extraction 
with  a  dash  of  German,  but  of  London  and  sub- 
irban  life,  tells  me  that  the  saying  is,  "A  wet 
Friday,  a  wet  Sunday  ;  one  wet  Sunday,  three  wet 
Sundays."  She  tells  me  also  that  my  mother  (a 
Burgundian)  gave  her  as  the  French  saying  that 
Friday  is  always  the  best  or  worst  of  the  week. 
THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

QUEEN'S  WATERMEN  (8th  S.  xi.  384).— I  have 
ead  with  interest  the  note  by  MR.  J.  E.  HODGKIN, 

at  this  reference,  on  the  Queen's  Watermen.  He 
ells  us  that  the  Queen  has  never  used  the  royal 
larges,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  case  ;  but  per- 
aps  it  is  as  well  to  remind  your  readers  that 
oyalty  took  part  in  the  procession  on  30  October, 
849,  when  the  new  Coal  Exchange  was  opened, 
ler  Majesty  had  consented  to  come  by  water  and 
o  conduct  the  ceremonies  in  person.  A  row  of 
teamers  was  moored  along  the  whole  of  the  north 
ide  of  the  Thames  from  Whitehall  to  London 
Bridge,  and  a  row  of  coal  lighters  on  the  south,  a 
pace  of  a  hundred  feet  being  left  clear  for  the 
recession.  The  Queen  unfortunately  was  indis- 
osed,  and  could  not  be  present.  Her  place  was 
ken  by  Prince  Albert,  who,  with  the  Prince  of 

Wales  and  the  Princess  Royal,  at  half-past  twelve 
ft  Whitehall  Stairs  in  the  royal  barge,  a  gorgeous 

tructure,  built  for  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wale?, 
ther  of  George  I  IF.  It  was  navigated  by  twenty- 
ven  watermen,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
ord  Adolphus  FitzClarence.  The  Lord  Mayor's 
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barge,  and  those  of  the  Superintendent  of  Wool- 
wich Dockyard,  the  Commander-in-chief  at  the 
Nore,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Trinity  House  were 
also  present.  The  royal  party  landed  at  Custom 
House  Quay.  PHILIP  NOBMAN. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  (8th  S.  xii.  88).— 'Dr. 
Franklin's  Moral  Code,'  is  given  in  the  Penny 
Magazine  for  26  May,  1832,  No.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
At  pp.  71-72  is  reviewed  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Written  by 
Himself  and  continued  by  his  Grandson,  W.  T. 
Franklin,  comprising  his  Private  Correspondence 
and  his  Select  Works.  Third  edition,  in  6  vols. 
London,  1818."  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES, 

The  STUDENT  writes  very  confusedly.  A 
liturgy,  properly  speaking,  is  an  office  for  Holy 
Communion.  This  Franklin  cannot  possibly  have 
composed  for  his  private  use.  There  is  doubtless 
a  lax  use  of  the  words  for  any  office  of  public 
prayer  ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  ever  means  a  private 
office.  Further,  if  it  has  the  title  the  STUDENT 
gives  it,  it  is  not  an  office  of  prayer  at  all  :  a  creed 
is  not  a  prayer,  and  an  act,  in  theological  language, 
though  it  may  merge  into  one,  is  not  a  prayer. 
Lastly,  What  authority  has  the  STUDENT  for  the 
existence  of  the  document,  if  it  is  not  found  where 
it  would  certainly  be  expected  ? 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M,A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

BURIAL  OF  A  HORSE  WITH  ITS  OWNER  (7th  S. 
vi.  468  ;  vii.  56). — Looking  through  some  Salisbury 
and  Winchester  journals  of  the  last  century,  I  have 
come  across  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"On  Friday  died  at  Downton  Mr.  Sheffield,  many 
years  a  respectable  surgeon  there.  He  was  a  singular 
character  in  many  respects  j  among  other  instances,  he 
was  never  known  to  eat  a  morsel  of  bread ;  and  agree- 
able to  the  direction  of  his  will,  he  is  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  garden ;  and  when  his  favourite  horse  shall  die,  his 
body  is  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  that  of  his 
mutter"— Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal,  19  March 
1798. 

And  in  the  same  paper  for  27  Oct.,  1794,  is 
recorded  the  death  of  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  generally 
called  "White  Parsons":- 

"Lately  died  at  West  Camel,  in  Somersetshire,  Henrj 
Parsons,  Esq.,  aged  84,  who  requested  by  his  will  tha 
his  remains  should  be  interred  in  a  mausoleum  within 
his  cedar  plantation  upon  Camel  Hill,  which  we  under 
stand  has  been  complied  with,  and  over  which  it  i 
intended  to  erect  a  pyramid  that  may  be  seen  at  a  grea 
distance,  between  Lady  Chatham's  Obelisk  and  Alfred' 
Tower  at  Stourton." 

THOS.  H.  BAKER. 

Mere,  Wiltshire. 

CANONIZATION  (8th  S.  xii.  89).— Comparativel; 
rery  few  of  the  saints  of  the  primitive   Geltil 
Church  have  been  canonized,  the  period  when 
they  flourished  being  prior  to  the  date  when  it  wa 
found  necessary  to  forbid  the  public  cultus  of  an; 


erson  who  should  die  in  future,  unless  the  same 
honld  receive  the  official  recognition  of  a  formal 
anonization  by  the  Pope.  St.  David  and  a  few 
ther  Welsh  saints  received  Papal  canonization  in 
he  later  Middle  Ages,  as  did  some  of  the  saints  of 
reland,  &c.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  lights 
f  ancient  Celtic  Christendom  have  never  been 
canonized  at  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  their 
mblic  cultus  is  not  recognized  by  Rome.  All 
he  prominent  Celtic  saints  are  duly  commemorated 
n  the  various  service-books,  the  missals  and 
>reviaries  of  their  respective  countries,  those  of 
he  Benedictine  Order  being  the  richest  in  this 
•espect.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

SUPERSTITION  (8th  S.  xii.  88).— I  have  never 
heard  it  said  that  Palm  Sunday  ruled  the  direction 
of  the  wind  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There 
s,  however,  an  idea  current  here  somewhat  akin  to 
;his.  The  weather  wise  in  this  locality  say  that 
rom  whatever  direction  the  wind  blows  on  Mar- 
tinmas Eve  thence  it  will  prevail  throughout  the 
winter.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  H  addon,  Northamptonshire. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
The  Blazon  of  Episcopacy.    By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Riland 

Bedford,  M.A.,  Brasenose  College*    Second  Edition. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

So  long  ago  as  28  August,  1858  (2nd  S.  vi.  180),  we  noticed 
the  unobtrusive  appearance  of  *  The  Blazon  of  Epis- 
copacy,' otherwise  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  bishops 
of  our  Church.  Russell  Smith,  many  of  whose  books 
have  been  the  antiquary's  delight,  was  then  the  pub- 
lisher. The  work,  which  was  the  result  of  arduous  labour, 
won  immediate  recognition,  and  has  since  remained 
a  standard  authority.  Since  that  time  the  episcopate 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  materials  accessible 
have  been  proportionately  extended.  A  new  edition, 
revised  and  augmented,  has  been  demanded,  and  is  now 
supplied,  with  all  the  typographical  luxuries  of  the 
Clarendon  Press.  Fortunately,  the  reverend  author  is 
alive  to  superintend  the  production,  a  matter  not  always 
to  be  counted  on  when  close  on  forty  years  separate  two 
editions.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
volume  has  been  enlarged  is  supplied  in  stating  that  it 
contains  a  thousand  illustrations.  The  scheme  of  the 
first  edition,  by  which  names  are  arranged  under  seep, 
a  copious  index  enabling  the  student  at  once  to  find  any 
personage  of  whom  he  is  in  search,  is  maintained.  The 
shields  also,  with  the  accompanying  number*,  are  under 
the  names  of  sees.  Mr.  Bedford  has  troubled  himself 
with  no  preliminary  matter  concerning  the  origin  of 
ecclesiastical  heraldry,  for  the  history  of  which  the 
student  and  the  herald  may  consult  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry  '  of  Dr.  Woodward  (see  8«>>  S.  v.  259),  a  work 
the  extensive  scheme  of  which  covers  the  entire  Western 
Church.  The  first  page  of  Mr.  Bedford's  work  begir 
with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  1070,  supplying  the  arms 
the  see,  Azure,  an  archiepiscopal  staff  (headed  with 
cross  pate"e)  or,  surmounted  of  a  pall  argent  (betwc 
two  croziers  paleways  addorsed).  This  is  from  the  seal 
of  Simon  Sudbury  or  Tybold,  who  was  Bishop  of  Londjc 
in  1362  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1375-81. 
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other  seals  there  are  some  variations.  Following  this 
come  the  arms  of  Lanfranc,  Anselme,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, down  to  Archbishop  Temple.  The  last  see  given 
is  Wakefield,  dating  from  1888,  the  arms  of  which  are 
Argent,  a  fleur-de-lys,  on  a  chief  azure  three  celestial 


whose  name  is  not  given.  Letters  from  Sir  Conweye  (sie) 
say  that  this  is  "don  without  his  foreknowledge  and 
lykinge,"  &c.  Lady  Conway  is  bidden,  accordingly,  to 
brin<r  the  young  gentlewoman  before  the  Council,  and 
"  to  take  streight  order  that  she  be  not  by  her  meanes 


crowns'  of  the  field.     Bishop  William  Walsham  How,    contracted  or  entangled  by  marriage,  promise,  or  other 


wise."  Lady  Conway  seems,  however,  to  have  had  a  will 
of  her  own.  This  order  was  made  7  June,  1587.  On 
9  August  further  instructions  to  the  same  effect  are 
given.  On  6  September  a  bond  of  2.000/.  that  these 
commands  shall  be  obeyed  is  required.  On  the  lltli, 

ian<Pand  Ireland",  whose  arms  are*  found  on  buildings,  I  having  done  no  good  with  Lady  Conway,  they  write  a 
monument?,  seals,  &c.,  can  be  immediately  ascertained,  complaint  to  Sir  John.  On  the  12th  fresh  application 
Students  of  heraldry  are  familiar  with  the  assumption  is  made  to  her  ladyship.  On  the  19th  the  girl  is  again 
of  arms  to  which  the  bearers  are  not  entitled.  It  demanded,  and  once  more  on  15  October.  On  1  Novem- 
is  however,  with  something  like  a  shock  that  some  her  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Mrs.  Bourne  and 


the  solitary  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  has  died  while  these 
lines  were  being  written.  A  specially  valuable  feature 
is  an  Ordinary  of  Episcopal  Arms,  arranged  on  the  plan 
of  Papworth's  '  Dictionary  of  British  Armorials.'  By 
means  of  this  the  names  of  Bishops  of  England,  Scot- 


will  learn  t'liat  bishops  are  among  the  offenders.    The 
author  dwells  on  the  "deplorable  fact  that  not  un- 


Lady  Conway  are  referred  to  the  Solicitor  General  and 
others.     8  December  finds  the  lady  still  indefatigable  in 


frequently  men  who  have  been  promoted  to  a  dignity    opposition,  and  the  case  postponed  until  the  Candlemas 


requiring  the  assumption  of  armorial  insignia  have 
neglected  to  apply  to  the  proper  authority,  and  assumed 
conjectural  bearings,  founded  upon  some  similarity  of 
name,"  which  suggests  a  variation  of  Virgil's  query 
concerning  "Tantaene  anirais  celestibus  irae  1"  Hence 
Ashmole  has  entries  such  as  this  :  "  No  arms  entered, 
having  no  right  to  those  he  pretended  to."  Purely 
conjectural  coats  are  omitted  from  the  present  volume, 
though  the  evidence  of  usage  and  tradition  is  held  to 
be  adequate  to  obtain  insertion.  There  is  no  armorial 
seal  of  a  bishop  earlier  than  that  of  Anthony  Bek, 


Day  next  following.  How  earnest  was  Lady  Conway  in 
seeking  at  any  price  alliance  with  the  Bourne-1,  or  Browns, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  as  it  appear?,  her  elder  son 
had  already  married  the  elder  sister  of  the  fair  detenus. 
Mr.  Dasent  remains  in  all  respects  an  exemplary  editor. 

1  Twixt  Mersey  and  Dee.   By  Mrs.  Hilda  Gamlin.   (Liver- 

pool,  Marples  &  Co.) 
MRS.  GAMLIN,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  historian 
of  Birkenhead,   has  issued  a  new  and  sparkling  work 
connected  with  her  favourite  spot.    It  gossips  pleasantly 


or  De  Bek,   of  Durham,  in  1284,  and  there  are  few    concerning  the  district  'twixt  Meraey  and  Dee,  its  life, 


with  coats  of  arms  earlier  than  1400.  With  its  new 
classification  and  its  extended  information,  the  new 
edition  appeals  warmly  to  our  readers.  Fresh  impetus 


has  been  given  of  late  to  the  study  of  blazon,  and  the 

"  the  present  volume  is  well  timed  in  every  I  nor  does  a  reproduction  of  a  survey  by  Capt.  Granville 


customs,  spots  of  interest,  and  antiquities.  But  one  fault 
have  we  to  find  with  it— the  absence  of  an  index,  a 
matter  we  are  not  very  ready  to  condone.  With  the  spot 
with  which  she  deals  we  can  claim  no  great  familiarity : 

»_  _a      _»•-_*•_  t  y»         «--• 


appearance  of 

respect.  I  Collins,  made"  in  1684-89,  interesting"  as  ft  ia,  greatly 

assist  us.     There  is  always  room  to  hope  that  we  may  be 
Actt  oj  the  Privy  Council  of  England.     New  Series.    able  to  visit  a  district  full  of  interest,  and  but  recently 

Vol.  XV.  1587-1588.    Edited  by  John  Roche  Daeent,    opened  out,  to  which  Mrs.  Gamlin's  work  constitutes  a 

C.B.    (Queen's  Printers.) 

COVERING  as  it  does  the  period  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  precedent  to  the  attempted 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
the  '  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council '  deals  with  stirring  times. 
The  direct  allusions  to  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart  are 


few,  and  are  as  much  occupied  with  festivities  as  with 
wailing.    There  are  minutes  of  "  letters  concerning  the 


guide-book.  It  is  something  more,  however,  than  this, 
being  a  book  from  which  the  student  of  past  days  cannot 
fail  to  derive  amusement  and  information.  It  is  difficult 
to  regard  quite  as  antiquities  matters  that  occurred  in 
one's  own  lifetime ;  but  the  world  into  which  we  were  born 
seems  almost  as  far  off  from  to-day  as  the  dark  age?.  Some 
of  the  information  Mrs.  Gamlin  pleasantly  conveys  is, 
moreover,  genuinely  old.  Birkenhead  Abbey  dates  back 


funeralles  of  the  late  Scottische  Queene,"  and  there  are  to  1153,   and  has  been  spelt,   we  are  told,   Bricheod, 

orders  to  send  to  Peterborough  ten  deer  for  "  the  supper  Byrkett,  Birkehedde,  and  Burkett  Wood  Priory.   Leasowe 

and  dynner  to  be  kept  at  Peterborowe  for  the  funeralles."  Castle,  otherwise  Mockbegnar  Hall,  has  close  associations 

Concerning  the  advent  of  the  Armada,  and  the  proceed-  with  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Monmouth.    Bidston  Manor, 

ings  by  which  it  was  delayed,  enough  will  be  found  in  like  fashion,  can  boast  of  associations  equally  happy 

under  headings  such  as  Drake  and  Howard  of  Effing-  and  more  loyal,  having  passed  through  various  hand?, 

ham.    So  complete  an  analysis  of  historical  events  is  I  from  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 

given,  however,  by  Mr.  Dasent,  in  his  admirable  preface,  mouille,  the  heroic  Countess  of  Derby.    More  constantly, 

that  we  are  not  tempted  to  deal  with  them.    Concerning  however,  Mrs.  Gamlin  deals  with  matter  less  remote, 


the  player*,  meanwhile,  there  is  little  except  records  of 
payments  to  them  for  performances  before  the  queen, 
and  lamentably  grudging  in  information.  There  are  also 


venturing  sometimes  on  things  almost  of  to-day — the  old 
stage-coache?,  the  first  arrival  of  steamboats  on  the 
Mersey,  the  wreckers  and  their  modes  of  procedure — 


prohibitions  for  various  reasons  against  the  performance  of  alike,  it  is  sad  to  think,  in  different  parts  of  England- 
plays  in  hot  weather  or  upon  Sundays.    Abundant  matter  Cheshire  customs  and  sayings,  and  the  like.  Now  she  stops 
of  varied  interest  and  unending  suggestiveness  is  supplied.  ' 
We  content  ourselves,  however,  with  indicating:  a  pretty 
romance,  for  the  completion  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
wait  another  year.  While  Sir  John  Conway  was  gallantly  I  .,  <*v^ ...»«.».       ~.  ~..~  ..„.,.._,,  „«».„„. .....6   nuvm  mkiu 

employed  defending  Odtend,  of  which  he  was  governor,  ia  generally  known— Samuel  Willian  Ryley,  the  actor, 
Mr*.  Bourne,  or  Browne,  complains  that  her  daughter  the  author  of  'The  Itinerant,'  one  of  the  rarest  of 
Marie  is  kept  shut  up  by  the  Ladie  Conweye  "  without  dramatic  works— she  gives  much  information  not  else- 
•ufleringe  her  mother  to  have  accesse  unto  her."  The  where  to  be  obtained.  Her  book  is,  indeed,  a  treasure- 
purpose  of  this  lady,  as  in  the  ballad  of  'Jock  o*  Hazel-  house  of  curious  mutters,  is  agreeably  illustrated,  and 
dean,'  is"  to  marry  the  said  Marie  unto  [her]  younger  SOD,"  will  beget  in  many  a  velleity  to  vitit  the  epots  it  depicts 


to  pick  up  a  quaint  epitaph,  not  always  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  now  regrets  the  decline  of  the  great  Birkenhead 
landowners.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Dread  Wirral 
Wapentake."  Of  one  worthy,  concerning  whom  little 
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and    to  contemplate  the  rapidly  disappearing  life  it 

describes. 

Ancient  English  Holy    Week    Ceremonial.     By  H.  J. 

Feasey.    (Baker.) 

THB  query  which  recently  appeared  in  our  columns 
(8th  S.  xi.  468)  soliciting  information  on  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  in  the  very  words  of  its  title,  finds  here  an 
abundant  answer.  What  to  an  unsympathetic  mind 
might  seem  the  fussy  and  pragmatical  ritual  with  which 
sacerdotal  ingenuity  has  overlaid  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Holy  Week  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Feasey  with  appreciative 
fulness.  Tenebra,  Creeping  to  the  Cross,  Hallowing  the 
Paschal  Candle,  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  the  Kindling  of 
the  New  Fire  on  Easter  Eve,  are  some  of  the  ceremonies 
described,  with  ample  citations  from  churchwardens 
accounts  and  other  contemporary  documents.  The 
chapter  on  the  Lenten  Veil,  which  used  formerly  at  this 
season  to  be  suspended  between  the  altar  and  the  people, 
only  raised  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  finally  let 
fall  on  the  occurrence  of  the  words  "  The  veil  of  the 
Temple  was  rent  in  twain  "  on  the  Wednesday  in  Holy 
Week,  is  not  a  little  curious,  as  illustrating  the  dramatic 
and  realistic  effects  which  the  mediaeval  Church  so 
largely  cultivated. 

We  cannot  acquit  the  author  of  culpable  negligence 
for  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  he  has  printed  his 
Latin  authorities.  Monstrosities  like  hugus  (p.  210), 
medi*  (for  nudi*,  p.  115),  igneni  (for  ignem,  p.  207), 
manucando  (p.  96)  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  We 
are  quite  sure  the  Gallican  Missal  is  maligned  by  a 
citation  like  this:  "Benedictio  cerac  B.  Augustini 
quara,  cum  ad  hac  diaconus  esset,  ed :  dit  et  ce  cinit 
(n  209).  Mr.  Feasey  is  not  happy,  either,  in  his  etymo- 
logical excursions.  Hearse  is  not  from  Latin  hericius,  a 
hedgehog  (p.  86),  nor  "  Sheer  Thursday  "  from  "  the  old 
root^&er,  signifying  pain  and  affliction"  (p.  95),  nor 
"Maundy  Thursday"  from  maund,  a  basket  (p.  yt>) ; 
in  the  last  instance  he  deliberately  runs  away  from 
the  obvious  mandatum  of  his  context.  These  and  other 
matters  serve  to  show  that  popular  antiquities  are  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and  Mr.  Feasey  has  his  full  quota 
of  them. 

Wrekin  Sketches.  By  Emma  Boore.  (Stock.) 
WITHIN  the  august  shadow  of  the  Wrekin  lie  many  spots 
of  pastoral  beauty  as  well  as  the  picturesque  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  ruins  of  Uriconium,  and  the  "brimmed 
waves  "  of  Severn.  Of  these  and  other  spots  of  interest, 
of  churches  and  abbey?,  historical  battlefields  and  the 
like  of  Harry  Percy  and  Harry  of  Monmoutb,  and  of 
other  subjects,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  Boore  writes,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  tell  briefly  a  legend  such  as  that  of  Sabrina 
and  Gwendolen,  collecting  folk-speech  and  custom,  show- 
ing the  origin  of  place-names,  and  flooding  her  pages 
with  a  pleasant  light  of  antiquarianism.  To  those 
familiar  with  the  district  of  which  she  treat?,  and  to 
which  her  family  belongs,  she  will  need  no  recom- 
mendation. Her  book  is  pleasant  to  read.  She 'puzzles 
us  however,  when,  dealing  with  Ludlow,  she  speaks  of 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  tells  us,  in  explaining  the 
etory  of  Comus,  that  "  His  two  sons,  with  Lord  Brockley, 
Mr.  Egerton,  and  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  were  benighted 
in  the  forest,"  &c.  The  italics  are  ours.  We  thought 
that  the  two  sons  were  Lord  Brockley  and  Mr.  Egerton. 
On  p.  45,  again,  there  is  some  very  shaky  French.  A 
few  illustrations  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 

Hannibal  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Struggle  between  Carthage 
and  Rome.  By  W.  O'Connor  Morris.  (Putnam's  Sons.) 
To  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series  Mr.  O'Connor 
Morris  has  contributed  a  brilliantly  written  account  of 
Hannibal  and  the  Punic  Wars.  One  great  qualification 


or  the  task  Mr.  Morris  possesses,  namely,  admiration 
for  his  hero.  Hannibal,  he  hold?,  besides  being  a  patriot, 
without  a  thought  of  ambition  and  self-aggrandisement, 
was  "a  consummate  warrior,  an  illustrious  statesman." 
Existing  literature  on  the  subject  of  Hannibal  has  been 
closely  studied,  and  the  reader  is  recommended  to  master 
the  '  Annibal '  of  Col.  Hennebert — surely  an  impocsible 
name— and  is  also  referred  to  the  'Hannibal'  of  Co!. 
Dodge,  of  the  United  States  Army.  Successive  chapters 
deal  admirably  with  the  condition  of  Rome  and  that  of 
Carthage  before  the  first  Punic  War,  with  the  war  itself, 
with  Hamilcar  and  the  youth  of  Hannibal,  with  "  The 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Trebia,"  with  "  Trasimenus 
and  Cannae,"  and  so  with  the  death  struggle  that  followed. 
The  effect  of  the  possession  by  the  Romans  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  the  destruction  of  Hannibal's  remote 
base  of  operations  in  Spain,  and  tho  disloyalty  of  Car- 
thage to  its  greatest  hero  are  clearly  shown.  The 
conduct  of  warlike  operations  is  so  closely  followed  that 
one  might  almost  assume  the  writer  to  be  a  soldier. 
Quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  series  is  the  volume,  the 
opening  chapters  of  which  may  be  read  with  breathless 
interest  and  the  closing  chapters  with  edification.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  very  serviceable. 

An  A  ccount  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Dr.  Robert  Watt. 

By  James  Finlayson,  M.D.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co  ) 
LITTLE  has  been  known  of  the  life  of  the  compiler  of 
that  monumental  work  the  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica,' 
and  few  people  knew,  even,  that  he  was  a  practising 
physician  in  Glasgow.  A  short  and  sympathetic  memoir 
by  Dr.  Finlayson  serves  a  useful  purpose,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  portrait  of  Watt's  clear-cut  and 
very  intellectual  features. 

English    Verse   Structure.     By  T.    S.    Esmond,    M.A. 

(Edinburgh,  Douglas.) 

WE  have  here  an  ingenious  and,  to  some  extent,  success- 
ful effort  to  govern  the  pronunciation  of  English  verse 
by  means  of  pauses,  a  plan  that  many  readers  have  more 
or  less  unconsciously  adopted.  Mr.  Esmond  has  much 
to  say,  and  says  it  convincingly  and  well. 


gtntos  10 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice* : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent*  I 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query,  { 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the  j 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested  I 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

JOHN  E.  NORCROSS  ("  Passage  in  Dickens  ").— It  me:»na    >' 
that  Mrs.  Cluppins  bought  three  pounds  of  potatoes  for 
twopence-halfpenny,    not    that    potatoes    were    twenty 
shillings  a  pound. 

ERRATDM.— P.  136,  col.  1,  1.  3  from  bottom,  for 
"  Thomas  Wesley  "  read  John  Wesley. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CITY  NAMES  IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OP 

STOW'S  'SURVEY.1 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  names  which 
occur  in  John  Stow's  *  Survey  of  London,1  pub- 
lished in  1599,  seems  never  to  have  been  made. 
Stow  was  profoundly  ignorant   of  any  but  the 
English  of  his  own  time.     That  English  was  the 
language  used  by  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  and 
for  his  purpose — that  is,  for  recording  what  Ben 
Jonson  called  his  "monstrous    observations" — 
nothing  can  be  better  or  clearer.    To  him  we  owe 
it  that  we  know  more  about  the  topography  of 
London  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  about  that 
of  any  other  city  of  the  same  size  and  period.    It 
the  more  behoves  us  not  to  make  Stow  ridiculous 
by  quoting  his  guesses  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
stantly proved  sound.     Nevertheless,  we  find  these 
guesses  accepted  without  question  in  almost  all 
books  on  old  London.     I  myself  must  confess  to 
having,  for  want  of  knowledge,  frequently  accepted 
them.     In  the  following  notes  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  true  origin  and  meaning  of  all  the 
more  important  names  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
first  edition.    There  are,  no  doubt,  a  good  many 
more  which  might  be  inserted  in  the  list,  but  the 
more  prominent  examples  will  be  sufficient  as  a 
guide  to  all.     I  have  not  attempted  to  distinguish 
between  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  English,  and  Middle 
Knglish,  and  have  only  used  Bosworth's  *  Diction- 
ary,' to  which  I  may  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for 


confirmation  or  refutation  of  my  views.  It  would 
Fully  reward  me  for  the  time  and  labour  spent  on 
these  names  if  Prof.  Skeat,  to  whose  work  in  this 
direction  we  are  all  so  much  indebted,  should  con- 
descend to  approve  or  even  to  notice  these 
suggested  derivations.  The  numbers  before  the 
paragraphs  are  those  of  pages  in  Stow's  first  edition. 

1.  Ludgate,  "  the  strong  gate  which  he  builded 
in  the  west  part  of  the  city,  he  likewise  for  his 
own  honour  named  it  Ludgate."  When  we 
remember  that,  except  in  the  romantic  legends 
which  did  duty  for  history  in  the  twelfth  century, 
there  was  no  such  king  as  Lud,  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  Ludgate  can  only  have  been  opened  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  this  derivation  of  Stow's  must 
be  rejected.  Yet  in  all  histories  of  London  since 
his  time  (including  my  own)  it  has  been  accepted 
for  want  of  something  better.  But  if  we  look  at 
an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  we  find  Ludgate  and 
Lydgate  denoting  a  postern.  There  are  Ludgates 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  the  word  forms  a 
well-known  surname. 

23.  Oldebourne  Bridge  "  was  so  called  of  a 
bourne  that  some  time  ranne  down  Oldborne. " 
But  no  river  ever  ran  down  Holborn  Hill,  as  we 
can  positively  assert.  There  was  no  "  Hillbourne  " 
(p.  13),  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  has  proved  con- 
clusively (London  and  Middlesex  Archceological 
Transaction*,  iv.  97),  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  character  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Fleet. 
"The  banks  are  mainly  steep  on  both  sides  and 
in  some  points  must,  in  early  time?,  have  almost 
given  the  appearance  of  a  ravine."  Such  a  local 
name  as  Hockley  in  the  Hole  is  significant. 

23.  Fleet  Bridge  "hath  been  far  greater  in 
times  past."  The  bridge,  between  the  new  postern 
or  Ludgate  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  the  roadway  of 
Fleet  Street,  was  not  in  existence  before  1200. 

13.  Moorgate,  "the  late-made  postern  called 
Moregate."  Probably  correct. 

26.  Aldgate,  "  of  old  time  so  called  of  the  anti- 
quity thereof."  It  is  properly  not  Aldgate,  but 
Algate,  usually  written  Alegate,  meaning  free  to 
all.  Stow,  and  after  him  Stewkley,  and  many 
since  called  it  Ealdgate.  This  would  now  be  Old- 
gate,  not  Aldgate.  It  is  older  than  Ludgate, 
having  been  opened  when  Queen  Eleanor  built  the 
bridge  at  Stratford. 

26.  Aldstreet,  "a  long  street  until  this  day 
called  Aldestreete."  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  was 
never  called  Aid  Street.  The  original  form  sur- 
vives on  a  prebendal  stall  as  Eald  Street.  These 
guesses  as  to  aW,  eald,  and  old,  betray  Stow's 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  Early  or  Middle  English 
forms. 

28.  Oripplegate,  "so  called  of  cripples  beggin 
there."    This  is  a  further  example  of  ignorant 
guessing.     Cripplegate  in  A.-S.  means  a  covered 
way ;  this  covered  way  led  to  the  Barbican. 

29.  Aldersgate,  "  so  called  not  of  Aldricb,  or 
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of  elders,  that  is  to  say,  aunoient  men,  builders 
thereof,  nor  of  eldarn  trees."  It  was  certainly 
called  after  Aldred,  who  was  probably  a  silver- 
smith, at  a  very  early  period,  namely,  while  Henry 
of  London  Stone  was  mayor. 

30.  Newgate,  "  as  latelier  builded  then  the  rest." 
This  is  the  only  Roman  gate  of  which  we  can  be 
certain.  It  must  have  been  in  its  place  before  the 
boundaries  of  the  wards  were  fixed,  and  probably 
answers  to  the  Chamberlain's  gate  of  the  earliest 
documents.  It  was  several  times  rebuilt.  Of, 
Newport,  the  Roman  gate  of  Lincoln. 

34.  Dowgate,  "Downegate,  so  called,  as  may 
be  supposed,  of  the  sodaine  descending  or  downe 
going  of  that  way."     Probably  correct ;   A.-S. 
dune,  down. 

35.  Wolsesgate,    "in    the    Ropery,"    Ebgate, 
Oystergate,  and  Bridgegate.     Correctly  explained. 

36.  Billingsgate.  "  How  this  gate  took  that  name 

Belin,    King    of    the    Britons named   it 

Belin's  gate."    But  Billing  is  an  A. -3.  name,  and 
at  first  denoted  the  family  of  the  gods.     It  may 
have  been  given  to  the  water-gate  in  their  honour, 
but  there  are  many  other  places  in  which  the  name 
occurs  ;  and  in  this  case  it  probably  referred  to  an 
early  alderman.    It  is  mentioned  as  "  Billings- 
gate "  in  the  laws  of  ^Ethelred. 

220.  Lothbury,  "  the  streete  of  Lofchberie,  Lath- 
berie,  or  Loadberie  (for  by  all  these  names  have 
I  read  it),  took  the  name  (as  it  seemeth)  of  Berie 
or  Court  of  old  time  there  kept,  but  by  whom  is 
growne  out  of  memorie."  After  a  complaint  as  to 
"  a  loathsome  noyce  "  made  by  metal-workers  with 
"  turning  and  scrating,"  he  comes  to  his  guess : 
"the  by-passers,  that  have  not  been  used  to  the 
like,"  disdainfully  describe  the  place  as  Lothberie. 
But  had  Stow  been  content  to  stop  at  his  mention 
of  a  bury  or  court  kept  by  some  forgotten  city 
worthy  there  would  have  been  no  fault  to  find. 
In  this  part  of  England  "  bury  "  always  denotes  a 
mansion,  generally  a  manor  house.  The  manor  in 
this  case  belonged  to  a  canon  of  St,  Paul's,  "  Al- 
bertus  Loteringus,"  as  he  is  called  in  documents 
calendared  by  Sir  H.  M.  Lyte  (Ninth  Report, 
H.M.C.).  Albert  was  a  well-known  figure  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  came,  like 
Leofric,  Hermann,  Athelhard,  and  other  foreigners 
from  Lorraine,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor,  and  in  addition  to  Lotharingbury  he  had  an 
estate  at  Hatton  and  two  manors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  'Domesday  Survey,'  and  in 
a  charter  of  William  to  Westminster  Abbey  (Ellis 
'  Introduction  to  Domesday  Book,'  ii.  12). 

235  (numbered,  in  error,  352).  Wood  Street 
"by  what  reason  so  called  I  know  not."  Woo 
Street,  at  its  lower,  or  southern,  end  was  in  West 
cheap.  Here  firewood  was  sold  and  the  stree 
took  its  name  from  the  merchandise,  like  Mil 
Street,  Bread  Street,  Honey  Lane,  Colechurch 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  old  market-place. 


243.  Staining  Lane,  "  of  old  time  so  called  (as 

may  be  supposed)  of  Painters  Stainers,  dwelling 

here."    But  Stow  himself  derives  the  name  of 

11  Hallows  "  Staining "  from  its  being  built  of 

tone,  a  far  sounder  guess  than  this. 

351.  Fensbury  and  Morefields.  "This  fen  or 
Moor  field."  But,  as  the  late  Mr.  Freeman 
jointed  out  long  ago,  Finsbury,  or  Vinesbury, 
enotes  a  mansion  belonging  to  Fin  or  Vine.  Who 
?in  was  we  know  not ;  perhaps  a  Dane ;  there  are 
>tber  Danish  names  in  London,  such  as  Hackney, 
lacon's  ey. 

317.  Fetter  Lane.    "  Then  isFewter  lane so 

jailed  of  Fewterers  (or  idle  people)  lying  there." 
Tetter  Lane  was  the  headquarters  of  the  armourers, 
>eing  conveniently  situated  as  regards  the  Temple, 
whose  tilting -ground  adjoining  Lincoln's  Inn. 
'Fewter"  means  an  armourer,  or  saddle-packer 
or  stuffer,  and  Stow  may  possibly  be  right  as  to 
he  name  of  the  street  being  thus  written  in  his 
ime  ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  it  was  always 
better  Lane,  and  that  it  was  so  called  from  the 
Betters,  or  rests  for  lances,  which  were  worn  on  the 
ront  of  the  cuirass.  "  Rests  "  are  common  charges 
n  heraldry,  as  are  fetters  and  fetter-locks,  which 
were  used  to  prevent  horses  from  straying.  In 
ancient  documents  the  name  is  always  Faytor  or 
Faiter  Lane,  never  before  Stow's  time  Fewter. 
PROF.  SKBAT  has  already  commented  in  N.  &  Q.' 
on  the  meaning  of  "  Fewtar  speare," 

36.  St.  Botolph.  There  were  three  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Botolph.  They  were  all  on  roads 
eading  ultimately  to  St.  Botolph's  Town — Boston. 
One  stood  by  the  bridge,  and  Stow  quotes  a  charter 
of  William  the  Conqueror  confirming  the  gift  by 
Almundus,  a  monk  at  Westminster,  of  a  wharf 
close  by,  called  Botulph's  Wharf,  to  the  Abbey. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Orgar  or  Ordgar,  an 
alderman,  known  as  "the  Proud,"  "le  Prude." 
He  probably  had  already  obtained  the  advowson 
which  was  eventually  given  to  St.  Paul's  by 
Dionysia,  his  granddaughter,  and  her  husband, 
John  Buccuinte,  between  1180  and  1187.  St. 
Botolph,  Aldersgate,  was  in  existence  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  belonged  to 
the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity. 

178.  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  "so  called  of 
beam  placed  there."  A  beam  was  a  weighin 
machine,  and  this  one  was  used  at  the  wool  wha 
on  the  Wallbrook.  Stow  does  not  give  the  ful 
name,  which  was  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw.  The 
church  was  in  the  haw,  or  churchyard,  of  another 
St.  Mary. 

160.  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  "  the  reason  of  which 
name  I  have  not  yet  learned."  Written  in  full  it 
is  Woollen  Hithe,  the  wharf  named  above. 

W.   J.    LOFTIE. 

Savile  Club,  Piccadilly. 

(To  te  continued.) 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  AND  THE 
WORD  "PRY." 

Few  scholars  of  this  Victorian  era  possessed  a 
mind  more  keenly  tuned  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  words  than  the  late  Dr.  Holmes.  The 
richly  humorous  soul  of  that  gifted,  recently 
memoirized  wit  struck  me  personally  the  other 
day  as  still  percolating  through  the  cultivated 
atmosphere  of  the  renowned  city  of  Boston — his 
"  hub  of  the  universe  " — within  which  centres  Eng- 
lish-American refinement,  a  little  spoilt,  perhaps, 
by  a  too  strong  adoration  for  the  non-succulent 
properties  of  the  so-called  Boston  baked  bean,  the 
Boston  rolled  fish-ball,  and  the  Boston  brown- 
black  bread.  Pasteless  viands  all,  say  I,  from 
which  "  the  Lord  deliver  me  !  "—to  repeat  in  part 
Cromwell's  vigorous  words  used  in  scolding  the 
crooked-minded  Vane,  whose  memory  the  Bos- 
tonians  have  cemented  in  bronze.  This  fine 
statue,  heroic  size,  gaily  bedecked  in  the  ornate 
costume  of  the  period,  with  flowing* ringlets  under 
a  Gainsborough  hat  and  other  antique  time-wasting 
appendages,  fronts  the  visitor  when  entering  the 
city's  public  library,  where  before  taking  the  step 
one  is  greeted  by  sundry  sentiments  chiselled  large 
on  the  exterior  walls,  sentiments  held  in  high  ad- 
miration by  the  simple  republican  New  England 
folk : — 

"Free  to  all Built  by  the  people  and  dedicated  to 

the  advancement  of  learning The   Commonwealth 

requires  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  safeguard  of 
order  and  liberty." 

On  the  statue  itself  the  following  sentences  appear 
(in  beauty  of  letter  that  would  have  called  forth 
ravishing  praise  from  the  old  Ghiswell  Street  self- 
taught  coryphaeus  of  ancient  letter-cutters,  William 
Caslon,  of  a  few  centuries  back,  say): — 

"  But  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  such  friends  as,  viz., 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had  some  time  lived  at  Boston, 
and  though  he  might  have  taken  occasion  against  us 
for  some  dishonour  which  he  apprehended  to  have  been 
unjustly  put  upon  him,  yet  both  now  and  at  other  times 
he  showed  himself  a  true  friend  of  New  England  and 
a  man  of  noble  and  generous  mind. — Winthrop. 

"  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
1636.  Born  1612.  Beheaded  1662.  An  ardent  defender 
of  civil  liberty  and  advocate  of  free  thought  in  religion. 
He  maintained  that  God,  Law,  and  Parliament  are 
superior  to  the  King.  This  statue  was  placed  here  at 
the  request  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D.,  an  honored 
citizen  of  Boston,  who  nobly  labored  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America." 

Poor  Dr.  Clarke  of  Unitarian  memory!  As  a 
monumental  bit  of  testimony  to  the  boodling* 
instinct  of  the  American  contractor,  the  curious 
observer,  if  he  happens  to  have  both  time  and 
patience,  may  read  with  the  aid  of  an  opera-glass 


*  Boodler,   an   established   American  word   fastened 

upon  those  skilled  in  raiding  the  public  purse.    Applied 

more  particularly  to  builders,  contractors,  and  the  like, 

league  themselves  with  aldermen  and  other  civic 

officials  in  devising  and  furthering  unnecessary  schemes. 


an  innumerable  array  of  deeply-cut  hieroglyphics 
absurdly  encircling  the  outer  sky  parts  of  this  im- 
posing prison -like  building.  Truly,  a  unique  and 
bewildering  collection,  the  same  bearing  out  a 
solemnly  extravagant,  most  singularly  obscure 
attempt  to  commemorate  with  stony  brevity  all 
the  names  of  the  good  and  great  of  every  land  and 
clime,  from  Adam  to  our  gentle  Dr.  Holmes  !  And 
the  itching  palm  of  the  ignorant  cutter  has  caused 
some  of  the  great  names  to  be  badly  spelt !  Bos- 
ton's huge  gilded  State- House  dome  the  stranger 
is  inclined  to  view  with  a  Venice-like  feeling  of 
delight  as  the  big  side-wheeled  floating  palaces 
carry  him  over  the  glittering  waters  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  with  its  virgin  island  forts  not  as  yet 
smootched  or  notched  by  the  cannon-ball  of  an 
enemy,  for,  looking  as  if  just  freshly  scoured, 
those  placid  mountains  of  stone-work  seem  to 
smile  serenely  upon  an  endless  range  of  picturesque 
fancies  from  out  the  brain  of  an  architect — Yankee 
notions,  perchance,  inspired  by  the  active  mind  of 
the  Autocrat's  comfort-loving  sohoolmarm  when 
good  fortune  had  enabled  her  to  measure  the 
pocket-book  of  the  male  whom  she  had  matri- 
monially captured.  In  truth  these  summer  dwell- 
ings, covering  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  long 
New  England  coast,  might  be  called  yearning 
architectural  dreams  enshrined  in  wood  and  stone 
and  brick,  inasmuch  as  they  combine  beauty  with 
utility ;  and  the  graceful  turns  and  pretty  tinted 
roofs  bespeak  the  Richardson  touch,  proving  the 
two  facts:  (1)  that  the  hand  of  America's  one 
lamented  architect,  though  gone,  still  moves  the 
purse  of  the  well-to-do  Bostonian ;  (2)  that  our 
young  architectural  mind,  fast  marring  the  sylvan 
beauties  of  our  own  delightful  English  retreats, 
has  some  lessons  to  learn.  But  in  architecture  as 
in  silver- ware  America  leads  the  world.  This  is 
seen  at  the  dinner-tables  of  any  quiet  American 
household  and  in  going  over  the  extraordinary 
office-buildings  found  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  granted  to  the  business 
man  there  for  a  small  rent  is  a  revelation  to  his 
British  double.  Such  peerless  constructions  must 
come  to  London  in  time,  but  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  any  of  our  native  architects  could  ensure 
a  duplicate  of  a  single  one  in  all  completeness 
without  first  subjecting  himself  to  the  special 
training  undergone  by  the  American  designer, 
whose  secret  seems  to  be  a  close  working  with  the 
masters  in  the  world  of  mechanism. 

At  one  of  the  environs  of  this  great  capital  of  the 
Puritans,  in  a  library-room  (from  which  could  be 
caught  a  glimpse  of  H.  H.  Richardson's  master- 
piece, the  red -topped  spire  of  Trinity  Church, 
a  room  facing,  too,  a  bit  of  landscape-gardening, 
part  of  the  wondrous  lengthy,  narrow,  park-way 
stretch  which  affords,  notwithstanding  its  narrow- 
ness, separate  paths  for  the  horse's  hoofs,  the  tyre 
of  the  bicycle,  and  the  foot  of  the  nursery-maid,  a 
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leafy  stretch  meandering  eleven  miles  or  more 
through  towns  and  villages,  made  pleasant  by 
shady  forest  trees  and  bridges  going  over  streams 
and  ponds  once  neglected  and  despised  ;  the  whole 
a  bold  conception  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  genuis  of  a  single  mind  still  actively  employed, 
viz.,  Mr.  Olmsted  of  Connecticut  birth,  whose 
'Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England/  published  fifty  years  ago,  is  a  delightful 
book),  an  old  correspondent  gave  me  an  autograph 
letter  of  Dr.  Holmes,  darkening,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fly-leaf  of  a  pretty  copy  of  a  Riverside  Press 
edition  of  one  of  the  genial  humourist's  works  with 
an  illegible  transcript  of  that  noted  individual's 
oft-quoted  saying,  dear  to  the  true  Bostonian 
seeing  that  it  has  advertised  him  wide  and 
far  :— 

"Boston's  State  House*  is  the  hub  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if 
you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened  out  for 
a  crowbar." 

I  am  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  gift,  to  forgive 
my  friend  his  lack  of  chirographic  skill,  but  loth, 
much  as  the  nuggets  of  wisdom  enrolled  within  its 
pages  are  cherished  by  me,  to  absolve  the  sparkling, 
passed-away  author  of  the  tome  his  attempt  to 
embalm  in  a  sentence  now  famous  a  peculiar 
meaning  to  the  word  pry,  not  properly  allied  to  it, 
I  fancy  !  At  least,  no  one,  I  am  thinking,  can  say 
it  ever  owned  such  a  significance  in  our  little  isle, 
that  most  invaluable  morsel  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  looms  up  with  awe-inspiring  magnitude 
when  the  Englishman  finds  himself  wandering  into 
territory  destitute  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
Union  Jack.  This  looming,  awe-inspiring,  yea 
comforting  sort  of  travelling  cordial,  my  suave 
Boston  friend  maintains,  with  inborn  urbanity,  the 
Almighty  has  for  some  good  reason  totally  denied 
to  the  wandering  or  adopted  denizen  within  our 
domains,  spreading  lands  which  blossom  under  the 
benign  rulership  of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen 
Victoria,  not  alone  benefiting  ourselves,  but  the 
whole  world.  S. 

Massachusetts. 


*  The  parliamentary  building  of  an  American  State, 
duplicating  locally  most  of  the  features  of  the  House 
of  Congress  at  Washington,  the  latter  legislating  for  the 
country  at  large.  All  local  and  national  representatives 
as  well  as  senators  draw  goodly  stipends.  Including 
boodling,  this  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  legisla- 
tion, imperium  in  imperio,  it  has  been  computed,  costs 
the  people  of  the  United  States  fully  five  hundred  times 
the  cost  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  peoples  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  computation  has  been 
figured  with  mathematical  correctness,  then  the  "  God 
save  the  Queen"  of  the  older  division  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  means  something  !  The  State  House 
belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  the  cost- 
liest of  all  known  parliamentary  buildings,  the  expenditure 
so  far  being  about  four  millions  sterling.  The  Bostonian's 
State  House  (for  the  State  of  Massachusetts)  is  reckoned 
to  have  cost  a  paltry  million  pounds  only. 


ESCALLOP  SHELL  IN  HERALDRY. 

The  scallop  seems  to  have  occupied  an  ancient 
and  honourable  place  in  heraldry,  two  reasons  for 
which  are  given  by  Chambers  ('  Encyclopaedia,' 
viii.  520)  :— 

"Scallop,  more  commonly  escallop  in  heraldry,  a 
species  of  shell.  It  has  been  considered  the  badge  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  a  symbol  of  the  apostle  St.  James  the 
Greater,  who  is  usually  represented  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim." 

Amongst  the  shields  on  the  engraved  title  of 
Carter  ('  Honor  Redivivus,'  1673)  is  one  under  a 
ducal  coronet,  bearing  five  scallops  on  a  cross ;  and 
he  thus  refers  to  two  others  :— 

"  The  seventh  is  Ermin,  thre  Barra  coupert  Gules, 
charged  with  six  Escollups  shells,  or  three  in  the  first, 
two  in  the  second,  and  one  in  the  last,  by  the  name  of 
Sabridge  Court" 

"  The  fourth  is  Arg.  on  a  Chevron  Sab.  thre  Escallop 
shels  Or,  between  three  peelets,  charged  with  as  many 
Martlets  of  the  first,  all  within  a  border  Vert,  by  Anthony 
Hammon  of  St.  Albons  in  East  Kent,  Esq." 
Cuts  of  these  appear  on  pp.  219,  264. 

Several  shields  bearing  scallops  are  engraved  in 
a  superior  manner  on  copper  in  Millan  ('  Arms  of 
the  English  Nobility,'  1752),  such  as  those  of 
Albemarle,  Jersey,  Townshend,  Petre,  Allen, 
Montrose,  Irwin,  Molesworth,  Spencer,  Littleton, 
Chamberlayn,  Graham,  Tancred  (vide  plates  14, 
23,  28,  4,  14, 12,  2,  5,  9,  13). 

Guillim  ('  Display,1  1679)  in  sec.  ii.  ch.  xxiii., 
"  Escallop-shells,"  p.  178,  mentions  the  names  of 
Prelate,  Mallet,  Ingram,  Clarke,  Graham,  Hard- 
ing, Arthington,  Diue,  Escott,  Russel,  Fenne, 
Kingscot,  and  Herondon  as  bearing  them  ;  and 
on  the  Russell  arms  remarks  : — 

"Such  is  the  beautiful  shape  that  Nature  hath  be- 
stowed upon  this  shell  as  that  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  in  France,  in  the  first  institution  thereof,  was 
richly  garnished  with  certain  pieces  of  Gold  artificially 
wrought,  as  near  as  the  Artificer  could  by  imitation  ex- 
press the  stamp  of  Nature." 

Gnillim  considers  that  the  scallop  was  chosen 
because  no  two  valves,  other  than  the  natural  ones, 
will  match  together  out  of  the  millions  of  this  kind, 
and  therefore  it  is  fit  to  show  the  friendship  that 
should  bind  together  the  members  of  such  an 
institution,  and  therefore  the  founders  placed 
them  in  couples  in  the  collar.  He  found  it  stated 
in  a  French  MS.  that  the  first  bearer  of  the 
escallop  was  a  commander  who  gained  the  hearts 
of  his  companions  in  arms,  and  sacrificed  himself 
for  their  safety. 

From  the  plates  of  arms  it  appears  that  Russell, 
Spencer,  Wilmot,  Euro,  Petre,  Townesend, 
Frescheville,  Dacres,  Arthington,  Pagit,  Shyres, 
Rowe,  Reeve,  Hooker,  bear  the  scallop  by  right ; 
and  the  following  by  marriage  or  descent,  via., 
Huntingdon,  Carlisle,  Sussex,  Reresby,  Forster, 
Southwell,  Windham,  Clarke,  Crome,  Kirke. 

The  scallop  seems,  however,  to  have  been  more 
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common  among  ancient  French  families,  seigneurs 
and  others,  as  is  seen  in  that  very  useful  work  by 
Dubuisson  (4  Armorial  de  France/  1757). 

In  the  copperplates  the  shells  are  clearly  scal- 
lops. But  in  the  descriptions  the  word  used  is 
coquille,  as  if  it  was  a  cockle.  The  dictionary 
(Nugent,  1819)  translates  coquille  by  shell,  and 
pitonde  by  cockle  ;  but  "escalop"  is  rendered  by 
petoncle ;  so  that  there  seems  some  little  looseness 
in  the  use  of  the  words. 

The  families  using  the  scallop  are :  Abot, 
Aguesseau,  Amanze",  Anisson,  Auvergne,  Aymeret, 
Bailly,  Bard  on,  Barillon,  Bas,  Beauvais,  Becde- 
lievre,  Beraud,  Beziade,  Bidault,  Bonneval,  Borda, 
Boullet,  Bragelongne,  Breteau,  Bullion,  Camus, 
Catinat,  Chaulieu,  Chesnard,  Croix,  Cytres,  Dante- 
court,  Dartois,  Daussy,  Dauvergne,  Doyer,  Esti- 
enne,  Fautrieres,  Ferrand,  Fredy,  Gars,  Gibanel, 
Grandval,  Guemadeuc,  Guillemin,  Halle",  Harville, 
Hoock,  Huvery,  Hyllion,  Jorts,  Keraly,  Ker- 
moisan,  Lava],  Lecey,  Luzerne,  M»c£,  Magneux, 
Malherbe,  Michel,  Montenay,  Passerat,  Pellerin, 
Petit,  Pin,  Poisson,  Poncher,  Pringle,  Rabo- 
danges,  Raimond,  Romecourt,  Rouaud,  Rouvroy, 
Sabatier,  St.  Amant,  Sericourt,  Soisy,  Vassan, 
Viart,  Armenou,  Bourgevin,  Buisson,  Felonniere, 
Gillier,  Kaly,  Magnin,  Mazancourt,  Mesnil, 
Thomas. 

The  families  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
in  Dubuisson,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite 
the  pages. 

G.  F.  R.  ('  M&hodique  du  Blason,'  Lyon,  1705) 
connects  the  origin  of  the  scallop  order  of  St. 
Michael  with  England.  When  the  English  were 
flying  defeated  before  Joan  at  Orleans,  he  says 
(pp.  97-99)  that  St.  Michael  appeared  fighting  for 
the  French  (as  the  Gemini  did  for  Rome) ;  so 
Charles  VII.  paid  him  great  devotion,  and  placed 
his  image  on  a  standard  ;  while  his  son  Louis  XT. 
established  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in  1469.  In 
the  engraving  of  the  collar  he  places  six  scallops, 
and  shows  them  in  the  arms  of  Tremouille  and 
Chateaurenaud  (plates  112,  150,  164). 

In  the  medallic  history  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
Menestrier  ('Histoire  du  Roy  Louis  le  Grand,' 
Paris,  1691)  are  large  plates  of  the  arms  of  the 
members  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  surrounded 
by  the  collar  containing  twenty-two  scallops  (plates 
59,  60,  61). 

In  the  *  Armorial  de  France/  scallops  are  found 
in  the  shield  of  Laual  (temp.  Charles  VII.)  and  in 
that  of  Comines  (temp.  Louis  XL),  and  of  Baraut 
and  of  Poncber  (temp.  Louis  XII.),  Palaiseau, 
Liancourt,  Nesle,  Leze,  and  Montgomery  (plates 
xix.,  xx.,  xxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvi.). 

The  royal  arms  from  Francois  I.  to  Louis  XIV. 
are  surrounded  by  the  collar  of  St.  Michael, 
having  five,  or  seven,  or  twelve,  or  thirteen  scallops 
on  them  (plates  xxiii.-xxx.). 

The  Italian  armorial  also  shows  the  scallop,  as 


may  be  seen  in  that  fine  work  by  Fransone 
('Nobilta  di  Genova/  Genoua,  1636).  The 
Genoese  families  of  Pateri,  Romeo,  Costapelegrina, 
Cochiglia,  bear  the  scallop  (plates  x.,  xiii.,  xiiii., 
xxiiii.,  xxix.). 

Venasque  ('  Genealogica  Grimaldse  Gentis/  1647) 
surrounds  the  arms  of  the  Princes  of  Monaco,  the 
Crispins,  the  Buels,  and  the  Grimaldi  of  Antibes, 
with  the  collar  of  St.  Michael  bearing  five  or  seven 
scallops  (pp.  62,  85,  165,  178). 

In  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  on  the  floor  of  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  is  a  slab  to  Perkins  bearing  a 
shield  with  three  scallops  in  it.  In  the  north 
transept  is  a  monument  to  Blisse,  and  his  shield 
contains  scallops  for  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Mathew.  One  of  the  new  painted  windows  in  the 
south  aisle  is  to  Beaumont,  and  a  shield  with  four 
scallops  in  it  is  there  displayed. 

A  copy  in  my  possession  of  Bernard  Solomon's 
illustrations  to  Ovid  (Lyon,  1557)  has  the  arms  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde  on  the  covers,  surrounded  by 
the  collar  with  seven  scallops. 

Aiken  ('Queen  Elizabeth,' i.  478)  remarks,  "Three 
thousand  men  ranged  themselves  under  the  scallop 
shells  of  Dacre." 

A  Spanish  collar  of  knighthood  has  the  scallops 
in  it.  The  collar  of  St.  James  in  Holland  also 
bears  scallops  in  it  (Berry,  *  Heraldry,'  Hi.). 

The  scallop  is  seen  impaled  in  the  Hales  arms 
(Nichols,  'Bib.  Top.  Brit./  i.  82).  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Knt.  (temp.  Elizabeth),  bore  scallops  in 
his  arms  (Hasted,  'Kent/  1886). 

From  Debrett  ('  Baronetage/  by  Collen,  1840) 
it  appears  that  the  scallop  is  borne  in  the  arms  of 
the  following  :  Baker,  Blackett,  Browne,  Cotterell, 
Eden,  Wigram,  Duff-Gordon,  Graham,  Hamond, 
Hudson,  Clark-Jervoise,  King,  Malet,  Parker, 
Power,  Rowley,  Smith,  Tancred,  Taylor,  Wilmot. 
A.  B.  G. 

CHURCH  Row,  HAMPSTEAD.— A  letter  in  the 
Athenceum  of  14  August  announces  the  lamentable 
fact  that  this  "  charming  remnant  of  old  Hamp- 
stead"  will  be  shortly  in  the  builders'  hands. 
Three  of  the  old  houses,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  are  said 
to  be  threatened  with  destruction.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  No.  2  is  the  house  in 
which  the  Rev.  Rochmont  Barbauld  and  his 
accomplished  wife  resided  from  1785  to  1796,  or, 
according  to  Howitt,*  till  1802,  and  in  which  the 
latter  wrote,  amongst  much  else,  the  letter  contain- 
ing the  early  mention  of  "  seguars,"  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  by  MR.  W.  E.  A,  AXON, 
ante,  p.  125.  After  her  husband's  death  Mrs. 
B  irbauld  is  said  to  have  again  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Church  Row,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  at 
No.  9,  adjoining  No.  8,  which  her  niece,  Lucy  Aikin, 
the  authoress  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 


*  «  Northern  Heights  of  London/  p.  170. 
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Elizabeth,'  and  other  works  of  a  similar  nature 
occupied  for  several  years.  According  to  Howitt 
Miss  Aikin  and  her  mother,  the  widow  of  Dr 
John  Aikin,  lived  in  the  house  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Barbaulds  from  1822  to  1830,  when  Mrs 
Aikin  died  ;  Miss  Aikin  then  removed  to  No.  18 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  lived  there 
till  1844.  There  is  some  uncertainty  regarding 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  Barbauld  and  Aikin 
families,  which  perhaps  some  correspondent  having 
access  to  the  Hampstead  rate-books  may  be  able 
to  remove.  Amongst  other  well-known  residents 
of  Church  Row  were  John  James  Park,  the 
historian  of  Hampstead ;  Mr.  John  Rogers  Herbert, 
the  Royal  Academician;  Miss  Margaret  Gillies, 
the  miniature  painter;  and  Miss  Eliza  Meteyard, 
the  biographer  of  Wedgwood.  Both  these  ladies, 
I  believe,  resided  at  No.  25.  It  seems  a  thousand 
pities  that  this  interesting  relic  of  the 

teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop 
should  fall  a  victim  to  the  modern  rage  for  sky 
high  flats,  but  the  up-to-date  builder  has  as  little 
reverence  as  the  proverbial  sapper,  and  no  pro- 
testations will  avail  to  stop  him.  There  are  a 
couple  of  views  of  Church  Row  in  Walford's  '  Old 
and  New  London,'  v.  474,  475,  one  of  which  pro- 
fesses to  show  the  houses,  with  their  hooded  door- 
ways and  their  gates  of  Sussex  iron-work,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  year  1750.  I  should  be  grateful 
if  Mr.  Walford,  than  whom  I  fancy  there  is  no 
better  authority  on  the  subject  of  Church  Row  and 
its  history,  would  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  the 
eource  from  which  this  cut  is  taken. 

W.   F.    PKIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

UNPUBLISHED  ANGLO-SAXOIC  MANUSCRIPTS.— 
The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  been  an  age  of 
great  progress  for  England  and  for  all  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  this  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  royal  influence,  example,  and  favour. 
But  are  we  to  leave  to  the  Germans,  the  Americans, 
and  other  foreigners,  the  task  of  publishing  the 
hitherto  unprinted  manuscripts  in  Anglo-Saxon? 
Will  this  reign  end,  will  the  twentieth  century 
begin,  will  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  King 
Alfred's  death  pass,  without  this  reproach  upon  our 
national  zeal  for  our  own  literary  property  being 
wiped  away  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  '  N.  &  Q.'  will 
at  once  open  a  subscription  list  for  the  publication 
of  such  documents.  One  may  suppose  that  Prof. 
W.  W.  Skeat  would  find  it  a  mere  student's  pastime 
to  organize  a  school  of  copyists,  translators,  and 
proof-readers  for  so  patriotic  an  end. 

PALAMEDES. 

CHORUS,  "0  DEUS  OPTIME."— In  CN.  &  Q.,' 
5th  S.  v.  342,  DR.  RIMBAULT  drew  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  a  Latin  chorus  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, commencing  "  0  Deus  Optimo ";  and  in 
the  Antiquarian  Magazine  for  1  May,  1882,  I 


showed  that  this  chorus  was  the  original  of  our 
present  National  Anthem.  What  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  metrical  rendering 
in  English  of  this  chorus,  and  to  have  been  written 
by  Henry  Carey,  is  seen  in  4  Harmonia  Anglicana ' 
(published  circa  1742-4);  and  the  first  great 
public  occasion  on  which  the  whole  or  part  of  this 
English  rendering  was  given  was  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1746,  after  the  victory  of  Culloden.  Dr.  Awe, 
who  then  arranged  the  music  of  the  score,  told  Dr. 
Burney  that  "  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge,  nor 
could  he  guess  at  all  who  was  either  the  author  or 
composer ;  but  that  it  was  the  received  opinion 
that  it  had  been  written  for  the  Catholic  Chapel 
Royal  of  King  James  II."  In  1882  I  became 
convinced  that  I  had  traced  both  of  these  ;  and 
possibly  ere  long  I  shall  think  myself  justified  in,  , 
divulging  their  names.  Meanwhile,  may  I  be  1 
allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  through  your  columns, 
that  careful  search  be  made  among  private  colleo- 
tions  of  old  ballads  for  one  bearing  two  verses  in 
English  which  commence  "God  save  great  James 
our  King  "  ?  An  incentive  to  such  pursuit  might 
be  given  by  a  reward  (say  of  ten  or  fifteen  guineas) 
—were  anybody  spirited  enough  to  offer  it— to  the 
first  discoverer  of  what  most  probably  was  printed 
in  Ireland  or  Scotland  between  1689  anil  1746. 

F.  K.  H. 
Westgate-on-Sea. 

LOCAL  PHRASES.  —  An  Islonian— that  is,  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme — was  explaining 
why  he  gave  up  to  his  sister  certain  property  to 
which  he  considered  that  he  had  himself  a  legal 
right.  He  said :  ' '  You  see,  I  must  crucify  a  bit ; 
it  won't  do  to  be  too  senny."  Sen  =* self ;  senny , 
therefore,  is  selfish.  The  following  is  hardly  a 
local  phrase^  but  may  become  one.  A  servant- 
maid,  writing  to  a  friend,  concludes  with  what  ia-t 
apparently  meant  as  a  quotation  from  a  popular- 
song  :  "As  I  hope  to  see  you  soon,  I  will  sayr 
lolybo,  and  not  good-bye."  Holybo  for  au  revoir 
is  good.  C.  0.  B. 

THE  '  SCOTSMAN'S  '  ENGLISH.  —  The  Scotsman 
.8  sometimes  quoted  as  an  authority  on  English 
composition.  It  will  need  to  look  to  its  laurels  if 
t  often  writes  as  in  the  following  quotation  from 
a  leader  in  the  number  issued  on  Wednesday,, 
28  July.  Speaking  of  the  charges  against  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  the  editor  says  : — 

"  They  have  become  an  unlocalised  '  feeling  '—which 
nobody  will  confess  to— that  somebody— no  one  can  say 
whom— has  done  something  scandalous— no  one  can  say 
what,"  &c. 

R.  M.  SPENCB,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnotfc. 

KILOMETRE  AS  AN  ENGLISH  MEASURE.— In  a 

newspaper  report  of  the  reopening  of  the  Snowdon 

tail  way  it  is  stated  that  "  the  maximum  rate  of 

peed  on  the  flatter  gradients  was  10  kilometres' 
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per  hour,  and  on  steep  gradients  6  kilometres. 
How  many  Englishmen  (in  this  I  venture  to  in 
elude  Scotchmen)  of  ordinary  education  can  b 
expected  to  know,  without  turning  up  some  uni 
versal  information  book,  that  10  kilometres  is  equa 
to  6  miles  376  yards,  and  6  kilometres  to  3  mile 
1,282  yards,  or,  say,  nearly  6£  and  nearly  3|  mile 
respectively  ?  Surely  some  protest  should  be 
entered  against  the  introduction  of  French  mea 
sures  into  reports  in  English  newspapers.  It  i 
simply  withholding  from  the  public  the  information 
the  report  purports  to  give,  J,  B.  FLEMING. 
Kelyineide,  Glasgow, 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

BURLINGHAME  OR  BDRLINGAME.— In  an  article 
—'The  Truth  about  Bret  Harte'— in  the  Anti- 
Philistine  we  are  told  about  that  wondrous  town 
of  delight,  in  California,  "  Burlinghame."  Surely 
it  was  named  after  the  senator  from  New  York 
State,  Chinese  ambassador,  inventor  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  California,  Anson  Burlingame,  who 
ppent  his  life  in  protest  against  what  he  called 
"  the  inevitable  h.»  D. 

CHARLES  KEENE.  — Can  any  reader  give  me 
information  concerning  books  illustrated  by  Charles 
Keene  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Layard's 
'Life,'  and  especially  in  reference  to  an  alleged 
design  for  *  Zadkiel's  Almanack '  ? 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 

11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.G. 

SWIFTS,  SPARROWS,  AND  STARLINGS.— Can  the 
birds  which  compete  for  the  eaves  with  sparrows 
and  starlings  be  swifts,  and  not  house  martins  ? 
Are  they  all  over  black  ;  or  have  they  white  under- 
neath and  behind  the  wings  ?  F.  J.  CANDY. 

Croydon. 

SKELTON.— "  A  casual  mention  of  the  lion  on 
the  Howard  shield  brought  down  a  volume  of 
Skelton,  with  his  finger  on  the  passage."  The 
above  occurs  at  p.  412,  ch.  xiv.,  second  edition,  of 
Trevelyan's  'Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay.' 
What  Skelton  is  referred  to  ]  Surely  not  the  poet  ! 
Could  some  one  kindly  tell  me  where  to  find  this 
bkelton's  notice  of  the  Howards'  well-known 
heraldic  lion  ?  E.  A.  HARDY. 

PLANTAGENET.— Some  time  ago  I  read  an 
account  of  a  boy  named  Plant  (residing  in  War- 
wickshire, I  believe),  whose  grandfather  had  borne 
the  royal  name  of  Plantagenet,  but  had  changed  it 

Plant,  thinking  the  full  name  too  grand  for  a 
poor  man,  The  npte  proceeded  to  state  that  this 


boy,  if  the  Salic  Law  had  Wn  in  force,  would 
have  been  king  of  England.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
more  of  this,  or  inform  me  as  to  where  I  should 
obtain  the  note  in  question  ?  I  should  also  like  to 
know  what  descendants  there  are  in  England  in 
the  male  line  of  any  European  royal  family,  and 
whether  Leofwine,  brother  of  King  Harold,  left 
any  descendants  ?  I  have  come  across  the  names 
of  Bourbon,  Buonaparte,  D'Este,  and  Romanoff,  in 
old  directories,  and  of  course  there  are  many 
Stewarts,  Llewellyns,  Tudors,  and  others  bearing 
royal  names.  PELOPS. 

SIR  WALTER  HENDLEY,  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  died  in  1552.  Henry  VIII.  granted  him 
manor  and  advowson  of  Elmstone,  in  Kent,  1544. 
He  also  received  other  property,  and  left  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Geo.  Fane,  and  Helen, 
wife  of  Thomas  Colepeper.  Any  particulars  about 
Hendley  wanted.  Nothing  in  Foss  or  'D.  N.  B.' 
ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  Kent. 

THE  GREAT  CLOCK  AT  ROUEN.— In  Macquoid's 
'Normandy'  I  find  the  following  about  this 
remarkable  clock  in  Rouen  : — 

"Above  it  [the  archway]  on  each  side  are  the  huge 
clock-dials  in  sculptured  frames ;  underneath  the  vault 
is  sculptured  a  shepherd  tending  sheep,  and  on  the  side 
walls  are  also  bas  reliefs  of  the  same  subject." 
What  connexion  have  sheep  and  shepherds  with 
fleeting  time  ?  Have  we  anything  in  the  British 
Isles  on  similar  lines  ?  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

PARKHURST  FAMILY.— What  is  known  of  the 
ancestry  of  George  Parkhurst,  of  Guildford,  Surrey 
(father  of  Bishop  John,  born  about  1512)  ?  What 
earlier  Parkhursts  are  on  record,  and  where  ?  Did 
any  live  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  earlier  or  later  than 
;his  George  ?  Did  any  of  the  early  mainland  Park- 
aursts  emigrate  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 

E.  S.  JONES. 

Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

EVONA.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell 
me  who  was  Evona  ?  M.  L.  H. 

FOLK-LORE.— Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin  of 
,he  superstition  of  its  being  unlucky  to  look  at  the 
new  moon  through  glass  ?  KATHLEEN  WARD. 

"WHO  FEARS  TO  TALK  OF  '98."— Where  can  I 
ind  this  song  ?  MACNAMARA. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams's  '  Dictionary 
f  English  Literature,'  this  famous  Irish  song  was 
.rritten  by  the  Rev.  John  Kells  Ingram.  It  first 
ppeared  in  the  Nation  newspaper.  J 

DAILY  SERVICE  IN  COUNTRY  CHURCHES.— 
3owper  writes  to  his  cousin,  from  Huntingdon,  in 

October,  1766  :  "  At  eleven  A.M.  we  attend  divine 
ervice,  which  is  performed  here  twice  every  day." 

Was  this  practice  common  in  other  than  cathedrals 
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a  century  and  a  half  ago  7  Cowper  mentions  this 
attendance  at  a  daily  service  as  having  helped  to 
gain  for  him  the  character  of  a  "  Methodist "  in 
his  neighbourhood.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

J.  TOMLINSON  BUSBY.— Is  anything  known  of 
the  above  named  (or  his  family),  who  I  understand 
lived  somewhere  in  Middlesex  about  1780  to  1800? 
His  widow  I  believe  married  John  Aldridge. 

CHAS.  H.  OLSEN. 

Montreal. 

REIGATE  PARISH  CHURCH.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  an  account  of  Beigate  Parish 
Church,  when  builb  and  restored  ;  to  what  families 
the  tombs  belong ;  and  whose  are  the  helmets 
hanging  in  the  church  1  COLLY. 

TERN. — Can  you  tell  me  if  the  tern,  or  sea- 
swallow,  Sterna  hirundo,  is  ever  seen  so  far  inland 
as  Staines?  I  saw  a  bird  near  Magna  Charta 
Island  recently  in  every  respect  like  the  common 
tern,  and  I  cannot  identify  it  with  any  other  bird. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
the  tern  so  far  inland  before.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  assist  me. 

DR.  DE  CARTER. 

ARMORIAL  CHINA.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  to  whom  belong  the  following  coats 
of  arms?  The  first  is  painted  in  grisaille,  so 
tinctures  are  not  given.  A  fesse,  charged  with 
three  cross  crosslets,  between  three  castles,  two 
and  one.  Crest,  a  leopard's  head  erased.  The 
other  shield  impales  Pine-Coffin,  and  is  Or,  a  lion 
rampant  sable  (or  proper)  langued  gules.  Crest, 
a  lion  rampant,  as  in  the  shield,  langued  gules. 

F.  E. 

LETTER  FROM  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. — The  follow- 
ing letter,  which  is  undated  and  signed  in  initial, 
is  in  my  possession  :— 

DEAR  MARK, — I  see  your  burlesque  is  advertized. 
'Twould  be  good  fun  to  copy  Tenniel  s  cut  of  C.  Kean 
for  a  poster,  with  "Every  Night  at  the  Adelphi,"  or 
something  like  it.  Truly  yours 

Monday.  D.  J. 

The  letter  is  evidently  written  by  Douglas 
Jerrold  to  Mark  Lemon.  Could  any  contributor 
to  *  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  what  burlesque  is  alluded 
to,  and  whether  the  suggestion  as  to  Tenniel's  cut 
was  carried  out  i  Where  was  the  cut  in  question 
published?  CHARLES  HIATT. 

"AUSTRIA  AS  IT  is;  or,  Sketches  of  Con- 
tinental Courts,  by  an  Eye-witness,  1828."  I  take 
this  title  from  Blackburn's  'Hints  on  Catalogue 
Titles,'  London,  Sampson  Low,  1884,  p.  87.  He 
says  :  "  By  an  Austrian  who  has  been  absent 
from  his  country  five  years.  No  one  knows  the 
name  of  the  writer."  Who  was  he  ?  I  have  also 
noted  "The  Americans  as  they  are by  the 


Author  of '  Austria  as  it  is,' "  from  the  *  Catalogue 
of  the  Advocates'  Library,'  vol.  i.  p.  115,  the 
author  being  unknown  to  Mr.  Halkett  and  also 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  above  "  Americans " 
is  not  in  the  'London  Catalogue,'  1851,  though 
"  The  Americans,  by  an  American  in  London,"  is. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

VOLUNTEERS,  1797.— When  were  the  Blooms- 
bury  and  Billingsgate  corps  disbanded,  and  what 
became  of  their  records  ?  A.  C.  H. 

OWEN  AP  LEWIS. — Owen  ap  Lewis  married 
(some  time  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  seems)  Mary,  daughter  of  Theodore 
Vaughan,  of  Caerynwch,  in  Dolgelly  parish,  co. 
Merioneth,  Wales.  Date  of  marriage  and  place  of 
residence  of  Owen  wanted,  with  same  particulars 
regarding  his  son  Robert  ap  Owen.  This  Robert 
Owen  had  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
ap  Lewis  (Derwas),  a  daughter,  also  named  Mar- 
garet, who  married  Rowland  Ellis,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
gentleman,  near  Dolgelly,  in  said  county  (born 
there  in  1650,  died  near  Philadelphia  in  1729). 
She  was  his  second  wife,  his  first  was  also  named 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Ellis  Morris,  of  Dolegyn,  in 
said  county.  Rowland's  second  wife  was  a  Quaker, 
and  he  became  one,  suffering  in  the  cause  which 
was,  at  that  time,  espoused  by  others  of  the  gentry 
of  Merioneth.  His  alliances  afford  an  instance  of 
tribal  intermarriage,  for  he  was  akin  to  both  of  his 
wives,  he  and  they  all  coming,  by  junior  branches, 
from  the  ancient  stock  of  Nannau,  seated  near 
Dolgelly.  It  is  likely  that  the  residence  of  the 
said  Owen  and  his  son  Robert  was  near  Nannau, 
if,  indeed,  not  within  the  bounds  of  that  broad 
demesne ;  but  where,  and  what  called  ?  Moreover, 
are  the  wills  of  any  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
this  query  extant  ?  If  so,  where  ?  Excepting  the 
omission  of  the  place-names  as  noted  above,  a  very 
full  pedigree  of  all  of  the  persons  mentioned  by 
me,  up  to  the  lords  of  Nannau,  is  given  in  'Merion 
in  the  Welsh  Tract '  (in  Pennsylvania),  issued  in 
1896  by  Thomas  A.  Glenn,  of  Ardmore,  said  State. 
Perhaps  the  registers  of  the  parishes  of  Dolgelly, 
Llanfachreth,  or  neighbouring  ones,  may  contain 
the  information  desired.  Anything  relative  to 
the  subject  will  be  received  by  me  with  thanks. 
P.  S.  P.  CONNER. 

Octorara,  Rowlandsville,  Maryland. 

CHITTENING.— What  is  the  derivation  of  Chit- 
tening  ?  There  is  a  road  called  Chittening  Street 
in  Henbury  Saltmarsb,  Gloucestershire. 

C.  G.  L. 

"OBEY"  IN  MARRIAGE  SERVICE. — I  am  very 
anxious  to  find  out  when  the  word  "  obey  "  was 
introduced  into  the  Anglican  marriage  service. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  corresponding  part  in 
the  Roman  rite.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents could  tell  me  whether  it  occurs  in  the 
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old  English  service  books,  or  if  it  was  merel; 
introduced  by  Crammer ;  and  why.      A.  L.  D. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  COUNTY  OF  HUNTINGDON.— 
In  vol.  Ixxxiv.  part  ii.  p.  445  of  the  Gentleman' 
Magazine  (1814)  it  is  stated  that  a  Mr.  John 
Symmons,  of  Paddingfcon   House,  who  had  then 
recently  purchased  the  "  Hutchinson  collection  for 
a  county  history  of  Huntingdon,"  had  also  bough 
the  collection  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smyth  relating  to  the 
same  county,  and  further  had  been  presented  bj 
the  Earl  of  Carysfort  with  three  folio  volumes  o 
MS.  collections  of  the  county.     It  also  states  tha 
they  were  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Symmoni 
was  actively  engaged  in  arranging  the  collection! 
for  a  large  and  complete  history  of  the  county 
which  it  was  expected  would  soon  be  put  in  the 
press.   I  cannot  find  that  the  contemplated  history 
was  published,  for  I   believe  no  history  of  th< 
county  of  Huntingdon  has    ever  been    printed 
dm  any  of  your  readers  say  whaff  became  of  the 
evidently  very  important  MS.  collection? — as  1 
have  been  unable  to  find  out  what  became  of  i 
or  where  it  is  now.  CELBR  ET  VIGILANS. 

"GODARD":  "  LAGMAN."  —  In  *  Leicestershire 
Words  and  Phrases,'  introduction  (which  is  by 
Mr.  Sebastian  Evans),  pp.  45,  46, 1  find  :— 

"The  Hundred  Courts,  or  rather  the  Wapentake 
'  Thing*,'  set  in  in  every  case  to  have  been  held,  aa  in 
Scandinavian  wont,  at  a  distance  from  any  town  or 
village,  but  at  some  easily  accessible  and  well-known 
spot,  where  the  only  dwelling-place  was  the  wooden 
cote  of  the  eodard,  and  the  only  court-house  the  oak 
tree  under  whose  shelter  the  arbitration  was  conducted, 
or  the  hill  where  the  speakers  held  their  little  parliament 
in  the  open  air." 

As  to  the  etymology  of  "  Guthlaxton  "  Mr.  Evans 
writes  (p.  46)  ;— 

"It  is  perhaps  as  probable  that  the  Guthlac  thus 
immortalized  was  a  local  godard  or  lagraan,  as  that  he 
was  the  well-known  East  Anglian  saint." 

The  book  from  which  I  quote  is  one  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society's  publications,  and  was  published 
by  Triibner  for  the  society  in  1881.  I  cannot  find 
godard  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  to  which  I  have 
access,  except  that  Halliwell  gives  goddard  as  =  a 
fool  (North),  also  a  kind  of  goblet ;  and  goddartly 
•=  cautiously.  Ducange  (Henschel's  Paris  edition 
of  1844)  only  gives  Godardus  as=Godendus  and 
Godendardus,  '•  Hasta  brevior  Flandrensibus  fami- 
liaris."  Mr.  Evans  uses  it  as  if  it  was  a  term  that 
ought  to  be  known  by  antiquaries  or  historians. 
Layman  is  given  by  Jamieson  (sub  voce)  as  "  the 
president  in  the  supreme  court  formerly  held  in 
Orkney  Island,"  and  in  a  quotation  from  Barry's 
Orkney,'  p.  217,  "the  president  or  principal 
person  in  the  Law-ting  was  named  the  great  Fond 
or  Lagman."  I  can  find  no  reference  in  your 
indexes  to  Goddard  except  as  a  surname. 

H,  A.  MARTIN. 


A  TRADITION  AT  ST.  CRUX,  YORK. 
(8th  S.  xii.  127.) 

I  never  heard  of  any  apparition  in  connexion 
with  the  east  window  of  St.  Crux  (which  church, 
by  the  way,  was  taken  down  in  1888),  but 
feel  little  doubt  it  must  be  the  ghost  of  Trinity 
Church,  Micklegate,  which  is  running  in  your 
correspondent's  mind.  This  apparition  flitted 
across  the  east  window  of  that  church  until  a  new 
chancel  was  added  in  1887.  J.  B.  J.  will  find  a 
full  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  ghost  in 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  *  Yorkshire  Oddities'  (John 
Hodges,  1874),  the  first  article  in  vol.  i, 

Mr.  William  Camidge  says  : — 

"An  effort  has  been  made  to  associate  the  ghost  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Micklegate  (which  was  a  very 
familiar  object  to  the  congregation  of  that  church  a  few 
years  ago),  with  the  burial-ground  of  this  old  church  of 
Pulford.  The  legend  is  that  a  family  of  good  position 
lived  in  Micklegate;  the  father  (who  died  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  child)  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground 
connected  with  Holy  Trinity,  and  his  grave  was  regularly 
visited  by  his  widow,  child,  and  nurse.  A  little  while 
after  his  death  the  city  was  visited  with  the  plague,  to 
which  the  child  became  a  victim.  In  accordance  with 
an  order  of  the  Corporation,  she,  like  all  others  dying 
of  this  fever,  was  buried  at  Fulford.  To  her  resting- 
place  her  mother  and  nurse  made  periodical  visits,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  mother's  death.  The  legend  assumes 
that  ever  since  the  latter  event  the  ghost  of  the  mother 
has  proceeded  to  Fulford  weekly,  received  the  ghost  of 
the  child  from  the  graveyard  there,  and,  with  the  ghost 
of  the  nurse,  they  have  gone  to  the  grave  of  the  father, 
making  the  time  of  service  in  the  church  the  season  of 
visitation."—'  Ouse  Bridge  to  Naburn  Lock.' 

That  some  sort  of  an  apparition,  or  presentment, 
made  its  appearance  periodically  is  supported  not 
only  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  corre- 
spondents (for  the  bona  fides  of  whom  he  vouches), 
but  also  by  many  other  people  in  York,  and, 
indeed,  by  members  of  my  own  family  (though  not 
to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  correspond- 
ents). This  church  originally  formed  part  of  the 
Benedictine  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  ghost  (or  shadow  ?) 
may  have  been  produced  by  some  ingenious 
structural  device  in  the  east  window  erected  by 
ihe  old  monks.  F.  L.  MAWDESLEY. 

Delwood  Croft,  Fulford,  York. 

This  will  be  found  in  Baring-Gould's  'Yorkshire 
Oddities.'  I  have  not  the  book  at  present,  but 
doubtless  the  reference  to  the  magazine  is  there 
liven.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Your  correspondent  is  doubtless  thinking  of 
The  Ghost  of  Trinity  Church,  York,'  concerning 
which   see    Mr.    S.    Baring -Gould's    'Yorkshire 
Qddities,'  1890,  pp.  1-21.  W.  C.  B. 
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THE  LAST  SUPPER  AND  THE  PASCHAL  LAMB 
(8tb  S.  xii.  83). —In  the  Bishops'  Bible  (date 
1591),  between  the  Gospels  of  St,  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  there  is  "A  Table  for  the  better  vnder- 
standing  of  the  xxvj  chapter  of  S.  Matthewe,  the 
xiiij  of  S.  Marke,  the  xxij  of  S.  Luke,  and  the 
xix  of  Saint  lobn,"  This  table  is  followed  by,— 

"We  haue  in  this  description  conferred  the  use  and 
manner  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  that  the  lewes  held, 
with  that  which  we  vse  to  reckon  and  beginne  at,  and 
also  to  name  the  dayes  of  the  weeke,  and  haue  added 
thereto  certaine  dayes  of  the  moneth  of  March,  in  the 
yeere  that  lesus  Christ  suffered,  to  declare  the  under- 
standing  of  the  said  difficultie.  Wherein  there  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Lord  lesus  celebrated  not  the  Passeouer 
the  same  day  that  the  lewes  did  :  but  that  he  which 
came  not  to  breake  the  Lawe,  but  to  fulfill  the  Law  in 
euery  point,  ate  the  Lambe  with  his  disciples,  at  the 
time  ordeined  by  the  Law.  Exod.  12.  which  is  the 
foureteenth  day  of  the  first  moneth  (that  is  to  say, 
March)  in  the  afternoone,  on  the  which  began  the  sayd 
feast :  which  fell  this  yeere  on  the  Friday,  the  Euen 
of  the  Sabboth,  or  the  day  of  rest.  On  the  which  day, 
he  which  was  the  true  Lambe  was  offered,  to  the  end 
that  the  trueth  might  agree  with  the  figure:  but  the 
lewes  celebrated  the  sayd  Passeouer  the  day  following  at 
Euen  after  Sunneset,  lesus  Christ  being  in  the  graue : 
for  that  by  tradition  of  their  predecessors,  the  sayd  Feast 
which  fell  on  the  Friday,  according  to  the  Lawe,  was 
deferred  to  the  next  day,  which  was  the  day  of  their 
weekly  Sabboth,  because  they  would  not  keepe  two  Feasts 
together :  for  this  Feast  day  they  called  the  great  Sab- 
both, John  i.  9  and  also  because  (as  enemies  of  the 
trueth)  they  would  seeke  all  meanes  possible  to  keepe  him 
from  being  knowen  for  the  Messias.  Here  is  also  to  be 
noted,  that  where  the  eating  of  the  Lambe,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sacrament,  with  the  residue  before-mentioned, 
is  referred  to  Thursday  and  Friday :  If  ye  reckon  accord- 
ing to  the  lewes  account,  who  begin  their  Friday  night 
on  Thursday  after  Sunneset,  and  continueth  that  night 
and  day  untill  the  next  day  after  Sunneset,  ye  shall  find 
that  Christ  did  eat  the  Pascal  Lambe,  instituted  the 
Sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood,  was  kissed  by  ludas, 
and  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried  on  Friday.  But  if 
ye  reckon  after  our  vse,  then  Christ  did  eat  the  Pascal 
Lambe,  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood, 
and  was  kissed  of  ludas  on  Thursday,  but  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried  on  Friday." 

P. 

"To  CHA'  FAUSE"  (8*  S.  xii.  27,  78,  113).— 
MR.  PICKFORD  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  fause 
is  a  good  Scottish  word,  and  that  "  fair  and  fause  " 
is  not  an  uncommon  collocation  of  terms.  Standard 
examples  of  both  are  in  Burns.  In  all  three 
versions  of  'The  Banks  o'  Boon*  the  "fause 
luver "  appears,  while  in  the  first  two  the  bird's 
song  recalls  the  days  when  the  "  fause  luve  was 
true."  The  epigrammatic  song  beginning 
She  'a  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 
I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang, 

has  given  us  an  expression  that  is  now  practically 
proverbial.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgb,  N.6. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (8th  S.  xii. 
87).— The  Torch  was  published  in  London.  I 
possess  a  copy  of  vol  i.,  which  contains  the  quarterly 


issues  from  September,  1887,  to  June,  1888,  four 
numbers  in  all.  The  first  issue  was  published  with 
the  title  the  Colonial  Bookseller  and  Biblio- 
graphical  Record,  compiled  and  published  by  Mr. 
Edward  Augustus  Petherick,  at  the  Colonial  Book- 
sellers' Agency,  33,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.G.  The  bibliography  in  question  forms  a  section 
of  a  '  Bibliography  of  Australasia,'  and  in  the  first 
volume  covers  the  period  1788  to  1837.  Having 
only  the  one  volume,  I  cannot  say  when  the  biblio- 
graphy was  completed,  but  I  may  say  that  ifc 
begins  in  No.  3,  the  issue  for  March,  1888.  If 
MR.  APPERSON  should  experience  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  volume,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
lend  him  my  copy.  C.  P.  HALE. 

The  Torch  was  issued  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Pethe- 
rick,  the  well-known  Australasian  bibliographer,j 
while  he  was  in  business  in  London  as  a  bookseller.' 
I  cannot  give  the  details  MR.  APPERSON  requires, 
but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Petherick's  extensive  library 
was  bought  recently  by  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
that  Mr.  Petherick  was  appointed  librarian.     The 
Torch  could  doubtless  be  found  at  the  British 
Museum.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

The   Torch  and  Colonial   Boole  Circular  was 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick, 
the  Colonial  Booksellers'  Agency,  33,  Paternoste 
Row.     I  have  only  eight  numbers,  and  do  not 
know  whether  any  more  were  issued.     The  first 
instalment  of  the    bibliography  of  New   South 
Wales  appeared  in  vol.  i.  No.  3,  March,  1888, 
and  was  continued  in  Nos.   4  (June),  5  (Sep- 
tember), 7  (March,  1889),  and  8  (June,  1889). 
CHAS.  R.  HEWITT. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES  (8th  S.  ix.  61,  149, 
389  ;  xi.  294,  338,  511).— I  find  the  following 
entry  in  my  journal  of  1853  : — 

"7  September,  1853.  Went  by  Caledonian  Railway  to 
Gretna,  where  we  saw  the  famous  toll-bar  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  Murray  the  Gretna  priest,"  &c. 

Some    doubt    having    been    expressed    in    your 
columns  as  to  who  was  "  priest "  in  that  year, 
send  you  this  extract  from  my  journal.     W.  S. 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE   COMMEMORATION  SERVICI 
(8th  S.  xii.  65).— MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL  has  not] 
commented  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  questionable 
piece  of  English  in  the  introductory  rubric  in  this 
special  service,  namely  the  combination  of  the 
words  "  same  with."    Some  precedent  in  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  found  fc 
the  use  of  with  instead  of  as  in  such  a  connexion. 
But  can  it  be  produced  from  the  Jacobean  Bible 
or  the  Caroline  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ? 

PALAMEDES. 

GRAMMARSOW  =  WOODLOUSE  (8tto  S.  x.  354, 
440  ;  xi.  473).— A  more  correct  spelling  of  gram- 
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marsow  is  grammersow,  which  is  given  in  Mr. 
W.  F.  Jago's  'Glossary  of  the  Cornish  Dialect,' 
1882,  though  under  "  Sow-pig"  he  gives  the  former 
spelling.  Grammer  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abbreviated  form  of  grandmother  used  in  the  West 
of  England.  Grammer  occurs  in  '  Exmoor  Scold- 
ing ':  "  Won't  ye  g'up  and  zee  Grammer  avore  ye 
g'  up  to  Challacombe  ? "  Gramfer  also  is  used  for 
grandfather,  and  in  Somersetshire  a  "  daddy  long- 
legs  "  is  called  a  "  gramfer  long-legs."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  equivalent  expressions  for  the 
"  woodlouse  "  in  Welsh. 

F.  C.  BIEKBECK  TERRY. 

'  ENGLISH  VERSE  STRUCTURE  '  (8ft  S.  xii.  160). 
—Allow  me  to  correct,  in  your  notice  last  week  of 
my  pamphlet  on  '  English  Verse  Structure,'  the 
misspelling  of  my  name,  which  is  given  there  as 
T.  S.  Esmond.  One  has  a  natural  preference  for 
one's  own  cognomen,  even  if  the  exchange  is  for 
the  worse.  May  I  at  the  same  time  rectify  a 
stupid  slip  of  my  own  ?  Referring  to  the  late 
Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin  (unhappily  printed  Jenkyn 
in  my  pamphlet),  I  state  that  his  papers  on  verse 
appeared  in  the  Athenaeum.  This  is  a  mistake  for 
Saturday  Review,  in  which  the  articles  appeared 
during  February  and  March,  1883. 

T.  S.  OMOND. 

TWENTY- FOUR  HOUR  DIALS  ON  CLOCKS  (8th  S. 
xii.  9, 109).— I  have  not  Mrs.Starke's  'Guide-book' 
before  me,  but  if  she  says  therein,  as  quoted  by 
LORD  ALDENHAM  at  the  last  reference,  that  if  you 
asked  a  Roman  an  hour  before  sunset  what  o'clock 
it  was,  he  would  answer  "Sous  le  ventre  tre, 
Signore,"  she  makes  a  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment, which  would  astonish  nobody  in  the  world 
so  much  as  a  Roman.  What  she  intended  to 
make  him  answer  was  probably  "  Sulle  venti-tre, 
Signore,"  a  very  different  phrase.  "  Ore  Italian! " 
is  obviously  a  misprint  for  Ore  Italiane,  in  the 
third  line  of  LORD  ALDENHAM'S  note. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

There  is  a  misprint,  due  to  my  bad  writing. 
"Sous"  should  be  Sono.  ALDENHAM. 

HANDICAP  (8*h  S.  xi.  247,  270,  298,  331).— 
Handicap  appears  to  have  been  a  game  of  some 
sort  temp.  Charles  II.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pepys 
in  his  '  Diary '  under  date  18  September,  1660 : 
1  To  the  Mitre  in  Wood  Street.  Here  some  of  us 
fell  to  handicap,  a  sport  that  I  never  knew  before." 

JOHN  HEBB. 
Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

DECADENTS  AND  SYMBOLISTES  (8th  S.  x.  294, 
340,  383).— 

"  He  was  even  impressed  by  the  smartness  of  those 
second-rate  decadents,  French  and  English,  who  so 
gloried  in  their  own  degeneracy— as  though  one  were  to 
glory  in  scrofula  or  rickots;  those  unpleasant  little 
anthropoids  with  the  sexless  little  Muse  and  the  dirty 
little  Eros,  who  would  ride  their  angry,  jealous  little  tilt 


at  him  in  the  vain  hope  of  provoking  some  retort  which 
would  have  lifted  them  up  to  glory  !  Where  are  they 
now  ?  He  has  improved  them  all  away  1  Who  ever 
hears  of  decadents  nowadays?"— Du  Maurier,  'The 
Martian,'  pt.  ix. 

KlLLIQREW. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8th  S.  iii.  207, 
311,  336;  iv.  97).— The  Morning  of  12  August, 
page  7,  contains  the  following  news  : — 

"  The  Citizens  of  Dijon,  Prance,  recently  voted  a  tax 
for  putting  a  railing  round  a  tree  which  stands  within 
the  city  limits.  The  tree  bears  a  label  which  informs 
the  sightseer  that  it  is  the  oldest  poplar  in  France.  The 
Town  Council  has  a  record  tracing  the  history  of  the  tree 
since  the  year  722  A.D.  It  is  122  feet  in  height  and 
45  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base." 

PALAMEDES. 

MILITARY  BANNERS  AND  COLOURS  (8th  S.  xi. 
447,  473  ;  xii.  57,  115).— The  following  extract  is 
taken  from  '  The  New  Handbook  to  York  Minster,' 
by  George  Benson,  York,  1893  :— 

"  In  this  (the  south  choir)  aisle  are  suspended  the  old 
colours  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment,  four  colours 
of  the  65th  Regiment  (1st  Battalion),  and  eight  colours 
of  the  84th  Regiment  (2nd  Battalion).  The  tattered 
ones  when  new  were  presented  to  the  84th  Battalion  in 
1861,  and  carried  through  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
1882-84,  and  presented  to  the  Minster  on  10  August, 
1891." 

These  colours  are  placed  in  the  nave  whenever  a 
military  service  is  held  therein.  T.  SEYMOUR. 

9,  Newton  Road,  Oxford. 

"DICK'S  HATBAND"  (8th  S.  xi.  467  ;  xii.  37, 
96).— The  expression  in  this  part  of  Oxfordshire 
has  always  run,  since  I  can  remember  it,  now  some 
forty  years, "  As  queer  as  Dick's  hatband,  that  went 
half  way  round  and  tied  in  the  middle.'* 

GEORGE  JAMES  DEW. 

Lower  Hey  ford,  Oxon. 

TYPE-WRITING  MACHINES  (8th  S.  xi.  445). — See 
a  paper  on  *  The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter,'  by 
C.  L.  McCluer  Stevens,  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Strand  Magazine  (No.  78,  vol.  xiii.). 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

CHARLTON  FAMILY,  co.  MIDDLESEX  (8th  S.  xii. 
47).  — Edelmedon,  about  which  MR.  PINK  inquires, 
is  the  modern  Edmonton,  the  Adelmetone  of 
Domesday,  originally,  no  doubt,  the  t.-ni  or  mil  of 
Eadhelm.  According  to  Lysons  ('  Environs  of 
London,'  ed.  1810,  ii.  163),  Sir  Adam  Francis 
died  seised  of  the  manor  of  Edmonton  in  1418, 
leaving  two  daughters  :  Agnes,  married  to  Sir 
William  Porter,  and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Charlton.  Agnes  Porter  dying  without 
issue,  the  manor  was  inherited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Charlton  the  younger,  who  died  seised  of  it  in 
1466  ;  his  son,  Sir  Richard  Charlton,  was  attainted 
in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  manor,  by 
virtue  of  his  attainder,  became  vested  in  the  Crown. 
According  to  Weever,  Sir  Thomas  Charlton  the 
elder,  who  died  in  1447,  was  buried  beneath  a 
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tomb  in    Edmonton    Church  (Lysons,   op.   cit., 
p.  170).  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

CHENEY  GATE  (8th  S.  xi.  489 ;  xii.  55).— I  can 
remember  more  than  fifty  years  ago  a  roadside  inn 
or  cabaret  in  the  parish  of  Gawsworth,  Cheshire, 
not  far  from  Macclesfield,  bearing  this  sign,  and 
used  to  wonder  how  it  was  obtained.  The  sign,  a 
gate,  was  suspended  over  the  high  road  between 
Macclesfield  and  Congleton,  bearing  on  one  side 
of  the  gate  the  inscription  :— 

This  gate  bangs  free, 
And  hinders  none. 
Refresh  yourselves, 
And  travel  on. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  inscription  :— 
Stay  traveller, 
Thyself  regale, 
With  spirits,  or 
With  nut-brown  ale. 

According  to  Murray's  'Handbook  of  North- 
amptonshire/ the  derivation  of  Cheney  of  Middle- 
ton  Cheney  is : — 

41  Ralph  de  Chenduit  (corrupted  into  Cheney)  was  the 
son  of  Ralph,  the  Norman  lord  of  Middleton  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey ;  and  his  descendants  remained 
here  until  the  accession  of  Edward  I."— P .  137. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Cheney  or  Cheyne  Gate  (viz,,  a  passage,  road, 
or  street),  in  Chester  or  the  county,  will  probably 
take  that  name  from  the  family  of  Cheney,  or 
Chanu,  of  Nantwich  and  Willaston,  Cheshire. 

JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

PLANTATION  OP  JAMES  I.  IN  ULSTER  (8th  S 
xi.  407,  454).— A  "  List  of  the  Original  Planters 
in  Ulster,  according  to  the  Carew  MSS.,"  is  given 
on  p.  398  (Appendix  iii.)  of  Walpole's  '  History  o 
Ireland.'     Among  the  grants  in  co.  Donegal  is  one 
of  a  thousand  acres  to  Sir  Patrick  McKee,  a  Scot 
See  also,  O'Hart's  works  on  Ireland.     But  per 
haps  the  querist  wants  the  names  of  the  "  planted/ 
not  of  the  "  planters.'*  P.  S.  P.  C. 

Your  correspondent  may  be  referred  to  the  Rev 

George  Hill's  *  Historical  Account  of  the  Planta 

tion  in  Ulster,  1608-1620,'  4to.  Belfast,  1877. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JONES,  THE  KEGICIDE  (8th  S 
xii.  101). — I  have  looked  through  the  references  i 
Bye-Gones,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  elucidat 
the  points  raised  by  MR.  HILL.  The  house  stand 
at  the  entrance  to  the  well-known  pass  of  Drw 
Arduowy,  a  few  miles  from  Harlech.  MR.  HIL 
seems  to  think  that  "  Edwards  of  Stansty  "  an 
"Edwards  of  a  family  situated  near  Chirk  Castle 
would  be  different,  but  Stansty  is  not  too  far  from 
Chirk  to  be  so  described.  I  may  add  that  Ohir 
Castle  was  the  property  of  the  Middletons  whe 
Jones  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  their  service 


nd  thus  probably  he  met  his  wife.     Though  the 
astle  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
f  the  Middletons,  the  present  owner's  name  is 
Myddelton  Biddulph.  E,  W. 

KING'S  MESSENGERS  (8th  S,  xii.  108).— A  Hat 
f  the  King's  Messengers  will  be  found  in  '  The 
loyal  Kalendar,  and  Court  and  City  Register.' 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

BERNARD  SCROPE  (8th  S.  xii.  107).— This  person 
was,  I  think,  really  called  Richard  Scrope  Bernard, 
le  was  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Scrope  Morland,  the 
ourth  baronet,  who  died  on  18  April,  1830,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Morland  on  15  Feb.,  1811. 
lichard  Scrope  Bernard  was  born  on  13  Aug., 
793,   became    a  captain  in    the   Bengal  Horse 
Artillery,  and  died  unmarried  on  15  Oct.,  1833. 
GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 
36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate. 

H.  J.  H.  MARTIN  (8th  S.  xi.  467 ;  xii.  98).— 
Che  real  name  of  the  picture  mentioned  at  the  last 
reference  is  *  Sadak  (not  Zadok)  in  Search  of  the 
Waters  of  Oblivion,'  a  scene  from  *  Sadak  and 
Kalasrade,'  a  story  in  *  Tales  of  the  Genii ';  the 
waters  of  oblivion  proving  to  be  death.  The 
picture  has  been  beautifully  engraved  by  E.  C. 
Roberts.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  John 
Martin  in  1812,  and  it  is  said  that  the  workmen 
deputed  to  put  it  in  the  frame  doubted  which  was 
the  top  of  the  picture.  John  Martin  was  born  in 
1789  near  Hexham,  and  died  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  1854.  His  works  evince  genius  of  a  very  high 
order,  especially  his  illustrations  of  *  Paradise  Lost.' 
Jonathan  Martin  was  his  brother,  who  set  fire  to 
the  choir  of  York  Minster  in  1829. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

There  are  many  Martins  named  in  Algernon 
Graves's  *  Dictionary  of  Artists '  (second  edition, 
1895),  but  none  with  exactly  the  initials  given  by 
the  DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON.  One  Henry  Harri- 
son Martin  exhibited  (chiefly  " figures")  from 
1847  to  1882  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  merely  another  suggestion. 

E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

HARE  AND  EASTER  EGGS  (8th  S.  xii.  9,  93).— 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  German  for  having 
preserved  to  us  many  valuable  prehistoric  relics  in 
the  voluminous  folds  and  meshes  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  befog 
ourselves  in  these  retentive,  cobwebby  reticulations. 
Let  us  pick  out  the  fish,  without  meddling  with 
the  net,  and  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got. 
The  hare,  from  his  swiftness,  symbolizes  the  sun  ; 
to  express  his  swiftness  he  is  provided  with  wings  ; 
being  winged,  he  is  a  bird,  and  lays  eggs,  in  which 
particular  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  beaten  by  bis 
old  vanquisher  the  tortoise.  The  following  if 
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from  the  Sussex  Daily  News  for  Monday,  10  Jam 
1895,  p.  7,  cl.  iv.  par.  4  :— 

"  Curious  Tenure  of  a  Vicar.— Among  curious  tenure 
certainly  rivalling  the  chopping  of  faggots  by  the  Lop 
don  City  town  clerk  [«'c~|,  or  the  cracking  of  the  whip  i 
Caiator  Church,  is  one  performed  at  Coleahill,  in  War 
wickahire,  on  Easter  Monday.  The  vicar  holds  hi 
glebe  on  condition  that  if  the  young  men  can  catch 
hare  and  bring  it  to  him  before  ten  o'clock,  he  is  boun 
tu  give  them  a  calf's  head,  and  a  hundred  eggs  for  thei 
breakfast  and  fourpence  in  money." 

The  horse,  the  bull,  and  the  lion,  all  sun  animals 
have  all  been  winged,  as  well  as  the  egg ;  and 
the  "hare's  nest"  is,  of  course,  "a  mare's  nest" 
it  would  be  interesting,  however,  to  hear  a  gooc 
deal  more  about  him,  there  is,  of  course,  bladebone 
divination.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

NINE  MEN'S  MORRIS  (8th  S.  xii.  28,  89).— Ii 
is  a  satisfaction  to  find  from  various  answers  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  that  nine  men's  morris  survives.  Since 
sending  my  query  I  learned  from  an  Excellent  essay 
by  Mr.  Tidal  on  Dorset  children's  games  tha 
"  marells"  is  a  variant  name  for  "  marnnll."  Anc 
from  the  reply  of  0.  0.  B.  the  moves  seem  to  be 
the  very  same  as  those  of  nine  men's  morris.  Here, 
as  in  Sussex,  it  is,  or  has  been,  an  outdoor  as  well 
as  an  indoor  game.  I  have  seen  a  "marnull' 
board  cut  in  the  turf  on  a  down.  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  MRS.  SCARLETT  would  kindly 
send  me  her  version  of  the  "  morris  "  rules. 

H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

The  game  appears  to  be  still  alive,  as  boards,  with 
men  and  rules',  described  as  "merelles,  a  game  of 
skill  for  railway  travellers  and  for  home  amuse- 
ment," are  to  be  bought  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  for  the  small  sum 
of  fivepence.  Full  rules,  with  examples  of  games 
played  out,  are  given  in  the  '  Boy's  Modern  Play- 
mate,' published  by  Warne  &  Co.  (new  edition. 
1895).  C.  S.  H. 

The  game  of  "  merrills,"  played  on  a  home-made 
board,  was  well  known  in  Yorkshire  farmhouses 
as  late  as  1863.  See  'N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  ix.  98. 
In  the  ^Holderness  Glossary,'  E.D.S.,  1877,  p.  95, 
14  Merrils,  a  game  played  on  a  square  board  with 
18  pegs,  nine  on  each  sides.  Called  in  many  parts 
nine  men's  morris."  W.  0.  B. 

The  question  concerning  this  game  was  asked  in 
Willis's  Current  Notes  for  October,  1853,  and 
answered  with  a  diagram  in  the  November  number 
of  the  same  year,  p.  89. 

W.  E.  LATTON,  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

As  a  boy  I  remember  playing  at  this  game, 
which  was  called  merelles,  and  is  accurately 
described  by  ST.  SWITHIN.  I  believe  that  some- 
where in  England  I  still  have  the  board  and  men, 
which  I  would  endeavour  to  have  conveyed  to 


MR.  MOULE  if  he  desires.  I  believe  the  game 
could  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Jaques,  the  well- 
known  manufacturers  of  Hatton  Garden.  I  have 
seen  here,  on  the  steps  up  to  the  Acropolis  and 
elsewhere,  a  board  cut  in  the  stones  which  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  board  used  for  the  game 
of  merelles.  The  game  is  a  very  good  one. 

A.  F.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER. 
Athens. 

BURNING  CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS  (8th  S.  xi. 
264  ;  xii.  96). — The  invariable  custom  among  old- 
fashionable  folks  is  to  take  down  and  scrupulously 
burn  the  decorations  on  the  morning  of  7  January, 
or  the  8th,  if  the  7th  be  a  Sunday.  The  Epiphany, 
or  Twelfth  Day,  is  the  last  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, unless  the  morrow  be  a  Sunday  ;  and  the 
decorations  must  be  removed  on  the  conclusion 
of  Christmastide,  otherwise  the  forest  sprites  will 
have  power  to  vex  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Candlemas,  not  Twelfth  Night,  is  the  date 
beyond  which  it  is  commonly  considered  unlucky 
for  Christmas  decorations  to  remain  up.  Herrick 
has  several  poems  on  this,  of  which  I  quote  one  ; 

Ceremony  upon  Candlemas  Eve. 
Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  baiea  and  mistletoe  ; 
Down  with  the  holly,  ivie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  drest  the  Christmas  hall  ; 
That  PO  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind  ; 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
So  many  goblins  you  shall  see. 

C.  C.  B. 

Several  of  Herrick's  poems  show  that  in  his 
hue  it  was  the  custom  to  burn  the  Christmas 
decorations  on  Candlemas  Day,  or  on  the  eve  of 
hat  day  :— 

Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then 

Till  sunset  let  it  burn, 

Which  quench'd,  then  lay  it  up  again 

Till  Christmas  next  return. 

Part  must  be  kept,  wherewith  to  teend 

The  Christmas  log  next  year 

And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 

Can  do  no  mischief  there. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Under  '  Notices  of  the  Months/  Penny  Maga- 
ine,  31  Jan.,  1839,  No.  438,  vol.  viii.  p.  35,  is : 

"  Feb.  2,  Candlemas  Day,  so-called  from  the  ancient 
uatom  of  carrying  lights  in  procession  in  honour  of  the 
^east  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  celebrated 
y  the  Romish  Church  on  this  day.  On  Candlemas  Day, 
ie  rosemary,  mistletoe,  and  other  emblems  of  the  merry 
hristmaa  times,  were  removed  from  the  halls  and 
indowi  of  our  ancestors  and  the  Christmas  brand,  to 
•Inch  allusion  has  been  made  in  vol.  vii.  p.  439,  having 
een  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  until  sunset,  was  then 
uenched  and  preserved  for  the  succeeding  year." 

Accordingly  the   superstition    at  the    present 
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day  seems  to  be  that  the  mistletoe  must  be  burnt 
either  on  or  before  this  day,  or  that,  if  this  should 
have  been  forgotten  to  be  done  then,  that  it  must 
remain  up  until  taken  down  to  be  replaced  by  new 
at  the  following  Christmas  ;  and  I  have  seen  it 
treated  in  both  ways.  THOMAS  J.  JBAKES, 
Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  (8th  S.  xii.  7,  57,  118).— 
If  MR.  HIPWELL  can  show  that  the  birth  recorded 
in  Blackwood  as  having  occurred  at  Kilmarnock 
New  Manse  on  26  Dec.,  1829,  was  really  that  of 
Alexander  Smith,  author  of  'A  Life  Drama,'  he 
will  settle  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  the  child  thus  born  was 
the  son  of  a  minister.  Now  Smith's  father  was  a 
pattern  designer — one,  that  is,  whose  business  it 
was  to  frame  patterns  for  lace  collars  and  the  like 
— and,  unless  by  some  accident,  he  was  not  likely 
to  reside  in  a  manse  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth. 
But  if  identification  is  possible  it  will  be  very 
welcome.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N,B. 

TRIALS  OP  ANIMALS  (8th  S.  xii.  48,  115).— At 
the  last  reference  the  question  was  asked  where 
the  account  of  a  mouse  that  swallowed  the  Blessed 
Host  could  be  found.  The  answer  is,  In  a  rare 
book,  which  deserves  to  be  far  better  known  for 
its  learned  and  most  curious  collection  of  all  the 
remarks  and  decisions  made  by  the  scholastic 
theologians  on  this  singular  "mouse  question." 
The  title  is  *  Mus  Exenteratus,1  and  the  author 
entitles  himself  Frater  Wilhelmum  de  Stntgardia, 
Ordinis  Minorum ;  the  book  is  a  quarto  of  over 
100  pages,  Tubingse,  1593.  Some  extracts  would 
indeed  surprise  the  general  reader ;  but  they  are 
not  suitable  for  these  columns.  The  name  on  the 
title-page,  as  given  above,  is  a  pseudonym  for 
Wilhelmus  Holder,  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  Having  revealed 
and  attacked  in  the  *  Mus  Exenteratus  *  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  monkish  casuistry 
that  ever  arose  in  connexion  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar,  he  next  year,  1594,  published  a 
similar  work,  dealing  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  This,  a  larger  and,  if 
possible,  more  remarkable  work  than  the  'Mus 
Exenteratus,'  has  233  pages  and  118  difficulties 
resolved — some  of  the  difficulties  being  of  such  a 
character  that  the  wonder  is  how  they  could  pos- 
sibly arise  in  the  mind  of  any  sane  man,  woman, 
or  child.  This  second  book  is  very  much  rarer 
than  the  first,  and  is  not  known  to  Jocher,  Graesse, 
or  any  of  the  great  bibliographers,  nor  is  it  men- 
tioned with  his  other  works  in  the  new  '  German 
Biogr.  Diet./  s.v.  "  Holder."  NE  QUID  NIMIS. 

East  Hyde. 

ENID  (8tb  S.  xii.  67).— I  am  not  aware  of  the 
word  being  used  colloquially  as  the  name  of  a  bird 


in  any  part  of  Wales ;  but  my  acquaintance  with 
the  colloquial  Welsh  of  North  Wales  is  limited. 
The  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  in  '  Chwedlau 
Doethwn  Eraill '  ('The  Other  Sayings  of  the  Wise' 
in  the  lolo  MSS.,  p.  260,  as  follows  :— 

A  glywest  ti  chwedl  yr  Enid 
Yn  y  gwydel  drhag  ymlid,? 
Drwg  pechawd  o'i  hir  erlid. 

The  English  translation  given  on  p.   655  of  the 
same  volume  is  : — 

Hast  thou  heard  the  saying  of  the  chaffinch 
In  the  thicket  avoiding  pursuit  ? 
Bad  is  sin  of  long  following. 

Here  the  English  for  Enid  is  given  as  chaffinch,  I 
which  is  known  in  different  localities  as  the  "spink,"  j 
"  beech-finch,"  "  pink,"  "  twink,"  "  skelly,"  "  shell-  ! 
apple,"  "horse-finch,"  "scobby,"  and  "shilfaH 
while  every  dictionary  I  have  access  to,  including 
that  of  Dr.  W.  Owen  Pnghe,  where  the  word  fl 
given,  gives  the  English  name  as  woodlark. 

D.  M.  R. 

Enid  is  given  in  Spurrell's  *  Welsh  Dictionary  ' 
as  the  name  of  the  woodlark. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

For  a  similar    query  and    three    replies,    see 
'N.  &Q.,'7ttoS.  ix.  448;  x.  71. 

EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN, 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CAPE  GOOSEBERRY  (8tb  S.  xii.  106).— In  answer 
to  MR.  DONALD  FERGUSON,  I  may  state  that  Anglo-  j 
Indians  call  Physalis  peruviana  by  the  above  title,  I 
because  it  was  introduced  to  India  from  the  Cape,  j 
Its  specific  name  peruviana  shows  that  it  origin- 
ally came  from  South  America.    It  is  cultivated 
in  Bengal,  but  in   the   south   of  India  it   onlyj 
grows  wild  on  the  hills  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet  I 
elevation.      It  is  also  cultivated   in  Italy,  and 
I  have  eaten  it  in  Milan  in  September.     MR,] 
FERGUSON  doubtless  knows  an  allied  species  (P. ' 
alkekengi},  with  scarlet  calx  and  used  for  decora* 
tion.     It  was  originally  from  Japan. 

H.  R.  P.  C. 

BEANFEAST  :  BEANO  (8th  S.  xii.  64).— I  wag. 
very  much  interested  in  MR.  HEBB'S  remarks  oji 
the  word  beanfeast.  As  he  says,  there  seems  I 
be  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  derivation  for  thfl  I 
word.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether,  after  i 
all,  it  might  not  be  connected  with  6eans  =  money.  > 
MR.  HEBB,  I  see,  points  to  the  possibility.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  neither  of  the  above  words  is 
in  the  *  Slang  Dictionary'  (1873).  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  both  forms  were  in  common 
use  long  before  that  date,  and  am  rather  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  them  not  included  in  the  diction- 
ary. The  *  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  in  its 
explanation  of  the  word,  says,  it  was  "  a  dinner  in 
the  country  given  by  an  employer  to  his  workmen  " 
and  that  the  term  '*  pomes  from  the  North 
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counties."  It  may  have  been  the  custom  formerly 
for  the  employer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  bean- 
feast ;  but  it  is  not  generally  so  nowadays.  As  a  rule 
the  workmen  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  further  augmented  by  applications  to  those 
outside  firms  with  whom  their  employer  may  have 
business  dealings — those  from  whom  they  purchase 
chiefly.  The  expenses  of  the  beanfeast  are  defrayed 
from  the  fund  thus  accumulated,  and  the  balance 
remaining— should  there  be  one— is  either  appro- 
priated to  some  special  object,  or  in  cases  where 
the  number  of  participators  is  not  large,  shared 
among  the  men  themselves. 

Beano  is  obviously  a  shortened  form  of  the  longer 
word.  Is  it  known  when  it  was  first  used?  I  can 
remember  hearing  a  street  song,  some  years  ago,  in 
which  one  of  the  lines  ran  something  to  the  effect 
that 

We  don't  have  a  beano  every  day. 

Did  the  song  give  the  word?  Or  perhaps  the 
"  lyric  "  was  written  round  the  term. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

Is  it  not  merely  an  English  pronunciation  of  the 
Old  Latin  bene  fecit?  J.  C.  P. 

A  LIVING  SIGN  (8">  S.  xii.  86).— See  the  Reli- 
quary, viii.  49.  W.  C.  B. 

METHVEN  PEDIGREE  (8tb  S.  xii.  88).— Douglas 
was  shockingly  wrong  as  to  the  pedigree  of  Viscount 
Falkland  ;  but  he  was  a  painstaking  Scotch  anti- 
quary, and  generally  speaking  I  believe  him  to  be 
trustworthy.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M,A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

EARLY  HEADSTONES,  &c.  (8th  S.  xi.  428 ;  xii. 
17,  91).— With  regard  to  fees  for  burial  in  the 
churchyard  being  less  than  was  charged  for  bury- 
ing in  the  church,  I  would  instance  the  following 
old  epitaph  :— 

Here  lies  I  at  the  chancel  door, 

Here  lies  I  because  I  am  poor ; 

The  higher  up  the  more  you  pay, 

But  here  lies  I  as  warm  as  they. 

0.  J.  DURAND. 

COPE  AND  MITRE  (8th  S.  xii.  106).— I  am  glad 
to  meet  with  MK.  GEORGE  ANGUS'S  remarks  on 
the  mitre.  The  fact  that  it  came  into  use  in 
the  eleventh  century,  though  familiar  to  anti- 
quaries, seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  generality  of 
men  and  women  both  here  and  on  the  Continent. 
In  an  edition  of  Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,' 
published  by  George  Virtue,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  Lon- 
don, in  1836,  there  occurs  (vol.  i.  p.  353)  a  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Patrick  wearing  a  mitre,  which 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  If 
I  were  shown  an  object  of  this  kind  in  any 
mnseum  or  church  treasury,  I  should  not  regard 
it  as  older  than  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  little  engravings  of  St.  Patrick 
which  are  so  often  to  be  seen  in  the  Catholic 


prayer-books  used  by  Irish  folk  commonly  repre- 
sent their  apostle  adorned  with  a  mitre  of  quite 
modern  shape.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

MR.  ANGUS  must  be  understood  to  speak  for  his 
own  Church  only.  In  the  English  Church,  the  cope 
is  a  "  sacerdotal "  vestment,  and  is  often  worn  as 
such,  and  was  so  worn  even  when  the  Queen  was 
crowned  in  1838.  The  Prayer  Book  of  1549 
orders  its  use  at  "  the  mass." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

SMOKING  BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  TO- 
BACCO (8to  S.  xii.  28,  117).  — There  is  ample 
authority  for  the  statement  that  before  the  intro- 
duction of  tobacco  it  was  customary  to  inhale  the 
smoke  of  burnt  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes. 
There  is,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  pipes  at  all  resembling  our 
tobacco-pipes  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Lyte 
says  of  coltsfoot : — 

"The  parfume  of  the  dryed  leaves  layde  upon  quicke 
coles,  taken  into  the  mouth  through  the  pipe  of  a  fun- 
nell,  or  tunnell,  helpeth  suche  as  are  troubled  with  the 
shortneese  of  winde,  and  fetche  their  breath  tbicke  or 
often,  and  do  [si'cj  breake  without  daunger  the  impostems 
of  the  breast." 

This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  directions  given  in 
such  cases,  and  Gerard  follows  it  almost  word  for 
word,  adding,  however  : — 

"Being  taken  in  manner  as  they  take  Tobaco,  it 
[coltsfoot]  mightily  prevaileth  against  the  diseases 
aforesaid." 

This  is   pretty  good  evidence  that  tobacco-pipes 
were  not  in  use  in  Lyte's  time,  but  had  been  intro- 
duced   in    Gerard's.      In    Sylvester's    '  Tobacco 
Battered  and  their  Pipes  Shattered '  tobacco-pipes 
are  spoken  of  as  a  new  invention  : — 
Two  smoakie  Engines,  in  this  latter  Age 
(Satan's  short  Circuit;  the  more  sharp  his  rage), 
Have  been  invented  by  too-wanted  Wit, 
Or  rather,  vented  from  th'  Infernall  Pit, 
Guns  and  Tobacco-pipes,  with  Fire  and  Smoalc, 
(At  least)  a  Third  part  of  Mankind  to  choak. 

He  considers  the  later  invention  the  more  devilish 
of  the  two.  C.  C.  B. 

I  well  remember  that  many  people,  both  men 
and  women,  smoked  dried  herbs,  " foal- foot" 
leaves  being  particularly  liked.  But  I  believe 
that  this  herb-smoking  was  for  the  most  part 
because  those  who  smoked  could  not  afford  to  buy 
tobacco  except  by  the  quarter  and  half  ounce,  and 
that  not  more  than  once  a  week  or  fortnight. 
Some  mixed  the  dried  herbs  with  tobacco,  and 
sometimes  crushed  cloves  were  added  to  the 
mixture.  THOS.  KATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

EARLS  OP  DERBY  (8th  S.  xii.  8).— To  under- 
stand the  difference  of  opinion  between  Brooke  and 
Vincent,  PROOF  should  peruse  the  following  works  : 
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'The  Catalogue  of  Honor,'  by  Robert  Glover, 
edited  by  Thomas  Milles,  1610,  p.  868.  Under 
"  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,"  1141,  Robert 
de  Ferrers  the  younger  (grandchild  of  Henry  de 
Ferrers  the  Norman,  &c.),  Earl  of  Ferrers  and 
Nottingham,  was  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of 
Muriuall,  co.  Warwick,  after  the  Conquest.  He 
married  Sibill,  daughter  of  Wiiiam  de  Breosa, 
Lord  of  Abergaveny  and  Brecknock.  He  adds, 
"as  is  seen  in  divers  deeds  and  charters,"  &c. 
Ralph  Brooke,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  Nobility/ 
1619,  p.  66,  denies  the  truth  of  the  above  state- 
ments, and  says  : — 

"And  whereas  they  say  they  have  seen  deeds  and 
charters  to  approve  their  affirmation  it  ia  untrue ;  for 
these  they  meane  are  unperfect  notes  and  abstracts  out 
of  Glover  Somersets  booke  of  Miscellania ;  which  booke 
I  have,  and  perusing  the  same  finde  them  of  email 
credit." 

The  second  edition,  speaking  of  the  marriage  of 
Sibel,  says  "that  Discent  doth  not  affirm  it." 
4  A  Discoverie  of  Errors  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Nobility/  by  Augustine  Vincent,  1622,  pp.  201, 
677,  gives  the  sources  of  the  information  he 
adduces  to  prove  that  Glover  is  correct.  That 
Robert  was  the  founder  of  Muriuall  and  Earl  of 
Nottingham  he  quotes  from  "the  Ligier  book  "  of 
that  monastery  ('Lib.  Mirivall,'  MS.) ;  also  'Lib. 
Tutte  burii,'  MS.  Respecting  Sibilla,  he  gives  at 
some  length  an  extract  from  a  deed  connected  with 
Dore  Abbey,  in  which  Robertus  Comes  de  Ferrieris 
and  Sibilla  de  Braosa  "uxoris  matris  W[illiam] 
fillii  mei,"  &c.;  also  from  another  deed  in  the 
register  of  Dore  Abbey,  wherein  William  de 
Braosa  the  younger  grants  lands  to  Walter  de 
Clifford,  &c.,  which  mentions  "dornina  Sibilla 
Comitissa  de  Ferrariis,  William  de  Breosa,"  &c. 
He  refers  Brooke  to  Henry  Ferrers,  of  Baddesley, 
co.  Warwick,  a  gentleman  learned  in  genealogical 
lore.  JOHN  RADCLIFFB. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE  (8th  S.  x.  195, 
298,  385,  441;  xi.  23).— In  my  letter  on  this 
subject  (8th  S.  x.  195)  read  Leser,  not  "Lesenr; 
gebruyclcelick,  not  "gebruycklick."  The  British 
Museum  possesses  many  other  editions  of  the 
'  Doodt-Kiate  voor  de  Levendige,  of  Sinne-Beelden 
uyt  Godes  Woordt '  ('  Coffin  for  the  Lively;  or, 
Sense-Pictures  out  of  God's  Word '),  in  which  part 
of  old  Jacob  Cat's  work  the  engraving  referred  to 
occurs.  But  the  same  engraving  was  not  used  in 
all  of  them.  PALAMEDES. 

"APPARATA"  (8tn  S.  xi.  467).— Allow  me  to 
sympathize  with  the  F.R.S.— which  title  means 
much— whose  mistake,  if  it  is  his,  is  paraded  a 
the  above  reference.    But  is  it  quite  so  certain 
that  it  is  either  a  mistake,  or  his  own,  not  the  inter 
viewer's?    Terence  ('Andr.,'v.  2,  6)  has  "omnia 
apparata  jam  sunt,"  and  "grappling  apparata"  are 
a  part  of  "omnia  apparata."    Of  course  I  know 


11  that  may  appear  pro  contra,  as  that  "  apparata  " 
n  Terence  is  a  participle. 

But  even  so,  why  all  his  faults  observ'd, 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote  ? 

A  friendly  eye  [should]  never  see  such  faults. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

"ACELDAMA"  (8th  S.  xi.  48,  194,  352,  516  ;  xii. 
92). — I  fear  that  we  are  discussing  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  ;  for,  to  me,  Chaldee  or  Aramaic 

s  Hebrew,  just  as  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire, 
Sussex,  and  Yorkshire  are  English ;  indeed,  we 
distinguish  Americanese,  which  yet  is  English. 

An  examination  of  the  Tel  Amarna  tablets 
reveals  a  form  of  Hebrew  which  experts  call 

Babylonian  ;  now  it  is  quite  clear  that  Babylonia 

s  the  source  of  Hebrew  literature,  just  as  New 
York  has  borrowed  its  literature  from  Britannia,  j 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  point.    Newman's  ' 

Lexicon,'  p.  198,  quotes  &opn»  and  it  will  be 
bund  written  ?pn  elsewhere.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  forms  are  confirmed  by  the 
Assyrian  iklu.  LTSART. 

Miss  WALLIS  (8th  S.  xii.  127).— For  prettiness, 
as  distinct  from  beauty,  Miss  Wallis  may  be  cha- 
racterized among  English  actresses.  Her  stage 
experience  began  at  an  early  age.  When  in 
Dublin,  July,  1795,  Charles  Mathews  the  elder 
writes  : — 

"  Mr.  Daly  offered  her  30Z.  per  night,  which  she  refused, 
and  would  share  the  house,  by  which  she  is  the  loser,  aa 
on  some  nights  she  has  not  shared  101.  People  all  say 
she  is  a  charming  actress,  but  not  fit  to  come  as  a  star 
after  Miss  Farren  and  Mrs.  Siddons." 

Miss  Wallis  first  appeared  in  London  at  Covent 
Garden  10  January,  1789.  She  had  friends  at 
court,  who  pushed  her  forward  ;  among  them, 
notably,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lough- 
borough,  who  had  a  fondness  for  the  stage  and  its 
votaries,  and  had  himself,  as  Alexander  Wedder- 
burn,  studied  elocution  under  the  elder  Sheridan 
and  Macklin.  The  Monthly  Mirror,  vol.  iv.  p,  172, 
has  an  analytical  paper  on  Miss  Wallis's  acting  ; 
one  critic  speaks  of  her  Calista  as  "a  butterfly  in 
a  rage."  On  her  reappearance  in  London,  1813, 
as  Mrs.  Campbell,  sixteen  years  after  her  marriage, 
she  was  a  distinct  failure,  although  she  struggled! 
on  for  two  seasons  at  Bath.  Anthony  Fasquin,  in 
his  *  Pin-Basket  to  the  Children  of  Thespis,'  treats 
her  tenderly  and  with  much  consideration.  Her 
picture,  a  full-length  as  Juliet,  painted  by  John 
Graham  and  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
1796,  is  in  my  possession,  and  testifies  to  her  un- 
doubted prettiness.  ROBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

The  required  entry  of  Miss  Wallis's  marriage  in 
1797  will  doubtless  find  a  place  in  vol.  iii.  (mar- 
riages, 1 780-1820)  of  the  parish  registers  of  Glads- 
muir,  Haddingtonshire,  in  the  custody  of  the 
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Registrar-General  for  Scotland,  General  Register 
House,  Edinburgh  ('Detailed  List  of  the  Old 
Parochial  Registers  of  Scotland,'  Edinburgh,  1872, 
p.  no).  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

RHYMING  LINES  IN  THE  LATIN  CLASSICAL 
POETS  (8">  S.  x.  257,  397 ;  xi.  412).— For  some 
pages  concerning  the  reasons  the  ancient  classics 
were  not  written  in  rhyme,  see  Marsh,  '  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language,'  p.  504.  Rhyming  was 
too  easy  in  the  classical  tongues.  It  was  so  easy 
that  it  was  hard  to  escape.  It  crops  out  in  spite 
of  himself  more  than  once  in  every  hundred  lines 
of  Hesiod,  and  about  half  as  often  in  Homer. 
That  which  constantly  forces  itself  upon  us  we  do 
not  seek  after,  but  rather  aim  to  avoid. 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madiaon,  Wis.,  U.S. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  IN  PEMBROKESHIRE  (8th 
S.  r.  236).— Camden's  'Britannia,'  1789,  vol.  ii. 
p,  518,  says:  "Slebych  (Slebech,  «bout  half  way 
between  Haverfordwest  and  Nahberth,  Pembroke- 
shire) comaundry  of  the  [knights  of]  Rodes  liith 
upon  E.  Glevy.  It  was  founded  in  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  valued  at  184Z.  10s." 
Speed's  'Historic  of  Great  Britaine,'  1623,  fol.  1099, 
gives  :  "Slebach  in  Pembrokeshire.  A  Commend- 
ary  Founders  Wizo  and  Walter,  brothers  (another 
writer  gives  Wizo  and  Walter  his  son  in  1301). 
Order — first  Templers,  after  Hospitaliers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Value  184J.  10s.  lid."  It 
was  granted  to  Roger  and  Thomas  Barlow. 
According  to  Favine,  &c.,  the  Order  of  Templars 
was  dissolved  by  the  Council  of  Vienne  3  April, 
1313,  and  their  lands  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers 
1312-23.  The  Knights  Hospitallers  being  driven 
out  of  Acre  1291,  they  seized  the  Island  of  Rhodes 
1309,  taking  the  surname  and  title  of  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  The  island  being  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1523  they  retired  in  1530  to  Malta,  which  was 
given  to  them  by  Charles  V. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

As  the  Knights  Hospitallers  succeeded  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Knights  Templars,  ME.  J. 
ROGERS  REES  may  perhaps  meet  with  what  he 
inquires  for  in  the  publication  of  the  Camden 
Society,  No.  65,  'The  Knights  Hospitallers  in 
England  :  being  the  Report  of  Prior  Philip  de 
Thame  to  the  Grand  Master  for  1338,'  by  Lambert 
B.  Larking,  1857.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"HAVELOCK"  (8th  S.  xii.  87).— In  Rossiter 
Johnson's  '  Short  History  of  the  War  of  Secession/ 
Boston,  Mass.,  1888,  p.  48,  it  is  written,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  feeling  in  the  North  in  1861,  "their 
mothers  made  'Havelocks'  for  the  soldiers,  a 
sort  of  cape  attachment  to  a  cap,  to  prevent  sun- 
stroke in  a  bad  climate."  In  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  term  out  of  America,  I  may  add  that,  having 
had  occasion  to  visit  India  in  1857,  and  to  wear 


for  some  time  the  arrangement  mentioned,  I  can- 
not remember  having  once  heard  it  called  a  "  have- 
lock."  Perhaps  this  may  induce  some  one  to  write 
and  say  that  he  never  heard  it  called  anything 
else  ;  which  will  give  information  to  the  purpose  as 
well  as  an  instance  of  its  use  in  print,  in  *N.  &  Q.,' 
in  1897.  KILLIGREW. 

The  men  depicted  at  pp.  228-333,  vol.  i.,and  p.  32, 
vol.  ii,  of  '  My  Diary  in  India,'  1858-9,  by  William 
Howard  Russell,  LL.D.,  special  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  2  vols.,  London,  Routledge,  1860,  are 
wearing  "havelocks,"  but  I  do  not  remember  if 
they  are  so  specified.  Havelock's  grave,  much 
like  Andre's  (xi.  297),  is  figured  and  described, 
ii.  334-5.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

HOWARD  MEDAL  (8*b  S.  xii.  129).— Afc  the 
International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  June,  1890,  the  centenary  of  the  death  of 
the  philanthropist,  a  conference  was  held  on  "  the 
importance  of  John  Howard  in  the  history  of 
prison  reform."  Gold  and  silver  medals,  with  the 
image  of  Howard,  certificates  of  merit,  and  prizes 
of  1,000  francs  were  offered  for  the  best  contribu- 
tions on  the  subject  in  any  language.  A  gold 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  A.  Cazalet  for 
his  Russian  paper.  This  gentleman  is  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Literary 
Society.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  para- 
graph on  page  42  of  Mr.  Cazalet's  pamphlet : — 

"  In  the  letters  of  our  traveller  [Howard]  also  occurs 
the  name  of  Bulgakov,  to  whom  a  medal  was  offered 
in  recognition  of  his  beneficent  actions  and  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  educational  establishments.  With  touching 
modesty  and  magnanimity,  Bulgakov  begged  his  country- 
men to  present  this  medal  to  Howard,  adding, '  My  feeble 
services  affect  my  country  alone,  but  there  is  a  man 
whose  remarkable  philanthropy  comprehends  the  whole 
world  in  its  embraces,— a  man  who  with  ceaseless  toil 
and  danger  to  himself  has  extended  his  humanity  to  all 
nation?,  and  who  alone  merits  such  a  distinction.  To 
him,  my  preceptor,  I  give  this  medal.'  And  he  actually 
presented  his  own  medal  to  Howard." 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Brixton  Hill. 

HOLLY  MEADOWS  (8th  S.  i.  431,  461 ;  xi.  304, 
376,  411,  473;  xii.  94,  135).— I  should  gladly 
believe  with  Browning  : — 

Even  tree,  shrub,  plant, 
And  flower  o'  the  field,  all  in  a  common  pact 
To  worthily  defend  the  trust  of  trusts, 
Life  from  the  ever  living." 

And  of  this  the  holly  would  afford  a  splendid 
proof  if  I  could  believe,  with  SIR  HERBERT  MAX- 
WELL and  Southey,  that  it  has  the  intelligence  to 
arm  itself  where  onset  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  peace- 
fully repose  unarmed  where  no  foe  can  reach.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  common  sense  as  well  as 
common  observation  continued  long  enough  are 
aere  too  strong  for  rapt  and  believing  imagination. 
There  are  no  smooth  leaves  where  cattle  are  free 
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to  browse,  for  the  too  good  reason  that  the  smooth 
leaves  which  were  the  cattle  have  already  browsed ! 
Smooth  leaves  are  found  for  a  time  where  cattle 
can  reach,  but  (with  a  few  abnormal  exceptions) 
remain  smooth  no  more,  but  spined,  when  on  holly 
leaves,  as  on  chins  of  men,  spines  have  had  time 
to  develope  themselves.  When  SIR  HERBERT 
MAXWELL  can  cut  a  branch,  say  five  feet  long, 
from  the  upper  tiers  of  a  holly  with  none  but 
smooth  leaves  from  end  to  end,  I  shall  acknow- 
ledge him  victor  in  this  holly  war.  I  am  sorry 
that  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  will  not  accept  the 
evidence  adduced  from  my  variegated  holly,  though 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  variegated  holly  is 
"  abnormal,"  and  not  a  natural  variety.  My  garden 
happens  also  to  posses  a  common  green  holly,  which 
presents  in  temporarily  smooth  and  subsequently 
spined  leaves  the  same  phenomena  as  its  variegated 
neighbour.  K.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.8. 

FELLING  BRIDGE  (8"«  S.  xi.  447  ;  xii.  98).— At 
the  latter  reference  pill  is  stated  to  mean  "  inlet  or 
pool."  This  can  be  seen  and  heard  in  Waterford 
Harbour,  where  the  word  pill  has  the  same  meaning 
— inlet  or  pool,  from  an  old  Danish  origin. 

W.  J.  D. 

OLD  BUFF  OF  HAMPTON  (8th  S.  xii.  106). — 
Thackeray  remembered  Jerry  Abershaw,  and  gave 
his  name  very  appropriately  to  a  burglarious 
butler  in  'Hobson's  Choice '  ('Contributions  to 
Punch ').  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

'NATURE':  'THE  BIBLE  OF  NATURE'  (8th  S. 
xi.  488  ;  xii.  35).— A  graphic  sketch  of  "  Walking 
Stewart "  is  to  be  found  at  pp.  300-4  of  '  English 
Eccentrics   and    Eccentricities/  by  John  Timbs 
(London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1875).    De  Quincey's 
appreciation  of  Stewart,  together  with  his  essay 
on  the  knocking  at  the  gate  in  Macbeth,  was 
appended  to  a  sixpenny  edition  of  the  'Opium- 
Eater/  about  1874.     I  do  not  remember  any  men- 
tion of  •  Nature'  or  '  The  Bible  of  Nature,'  but  I 
myself,  who  have  been  something  of  a  "  walking 
man"  and  an    "eccentric,"  was,   in    the   early 
seventies  and  in  my  early  twenties,  subsequently 
to  a  perusal  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  B.  de  St.  Pierre 
fond  of  "  preaching  "  those  subjects.     De  Quincey 
does  mention  some  of  Stewart's  works  with  veri 
eccentric  titles  or  on  very  eccentric  lines  ;  and  in 
reviewing  the  question  of  his  sanity,  concludes 
"  If  this  were  madness,  then  all  I  can  say  is  tha 
it  were  well  to  be  mad."     So  0.  W.  Holmes  tell 
us  that  a    refined   mind  must  give  way  unde 
coarse  pressure  ;  that  insanity  under  such  circum 
stances  is  a  natural  and  proper  consequence.     It  i 
true  that  Lombroso  now  holds  all  "  men  of  genius 
to  be  more  or  less  mad ;  and  that  Prof.  Guy,  M.B, 
in  lecturing  on   'Forensic  Medicine'  at  King' 
College,  London,  was  wont  to  quote  Goldsmit! 


s  an  instance   of   a  learned,  gifted    imbecile — 

nstancing  his  vanity  in  dress.     I  myself,  viewing 

my  own  mental,  moral,  and  physical  peculiarities 

y  the  light  of  Darwin's  black-barred  pigeons,  had 

a  my  own  mind  arrived  at  the  atavistic  theory 

ong  before  I  became  aware  that  it  was  the  gener- 

lly  accepted  one.     As  for  the  cows  in  St.  James's 

*ark,  I  remember  a  gentleman  in  hessians  and  a 

[ueue  being  pointed  out  to  me  in  Pall  Mall  on  my 

eturn  from  them  ;  but  this  would  be  nearly  forty 

ears  later  than  Stewart,  who  died    "on  Ash 

Wednesday,"  1821.     Mr.  Bohn  I  first  saw  and 

leard  appraising  his  own  book  at  a  sale  at  "Ful- 

well  Lodge  "  (now  "  Fulwell  Park  "  and  the  seat 

f   Lady    Freake),    Twickenham.     He  lived  at 

North  End  House,"  at  the  corner  of  Crown 
iload,  Richmond  Road,  Twickenham,  opposite 
Montpelier  Row,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
'  Crown,"  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Smith  when  his 
neighbour  at  Orleans  House,  Louis  Philippe,  lost 
his.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

At  the  last  reference  "  Walking  Stewart "  is  said 
to  have  sat  in  St.  James's  Park  to  inhale  the 

balmy  breath"  of  the  cows.  I  can  remember 
when  there  used  to  be  cows  in  milk  kept  at  one 
end  of  the  park  and  under  the  trees  near  the  Duke 
of  York's  column.  Milton,  in  'Paradise  Lost,' 
lias  the  following  allusion  to  sweet  odours : — 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  cities  pent, 
When  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight : 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 

'Paradise  Lost,' 445-450. 

Halliwell,  in  his  '  Dictionary,' gives  the  meaning 
of  tedded:  "  Ted  (1),  To  spread  hay.  '  I  teede  hey. 
I  tourne  it  afore  it  is  made  in  cockes,'  je  fene. 
Palsgrave.  Still  in  use."  It  might  have  been 
added— in  the  Northern  and  Midland  counties  of 
England.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

De  Quincey  knew  u  Walking  Stewart "  well,  and 
saw  much  of  him  between  1719  and  1812.  He 
writes  of  him  with  characteristic  appreciation  and 
humour  in  the  first  article  of  his  *  Protestantism 
and  other  Essays '  (De  Quincey's  '  Works,'  vol.  vii. 
ed.  1862).  He  considers  his  acquaintance  a  "  sub- 
lime visionary,"  and  carefully  defines  him  as  a  man 
of  genius  destitute  of  talent.  One  gathers  from 
De  Quincey  that  Stewart  spent  a  placid  old  age  in 
London,  and,  no  doubt,  died  there.  But  this 
record  does  not  go  beyond  a  pastoral  vision  of  the 
old  man  taking  daily  exercise  to  St.  James's  Park, 
"where  he  sat  in  trance-like  reverie  among  the 
cows,  inhaling  their  balmy  breath  and  pursuing 
his  philosophic  speculations."  His  literary  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  very  transcendental,  and  to 
have  developed  a  vein  of  extravagant  but  engaging 
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egotism.  It  is  a  pity  that  De  Qaincey  did  not 
make  a  Latin  epitome  of  the  Stewartian  philosophy, 
as  he  says  he  at  one  time  thought  of  doing. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Secret  Societies  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.     By 

Charles  William  Heckethorn.  2  vole.  (Redway.) 
TWENTY-TWO  years  have  elapsed  since  we  reviewed  the 
first  edition  of  Mr.  Heckethorn's  '  Secret  Societies.'  then 
published  by  Bentley  &  Son  (see  5th  S.  iii.  460).  Since 
that  time  materials  have  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  the 
author,  with  the  result  that  the  present  two  volumes 
constitute,  aa  he  states,  less  a  second  edition  than  a  new 
work.  One  part  only  of  the  previous  edition  has  been 
compressed,  that,  viz.,  concerning  the  Commune,  the 
interest  of  which,  fiercely  actual  when  the  work  first 
saw  the  light,  is  now  chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  existence  of  subterranean  forces  the  activity 
of  which  now  manifests  itself  in  a  different  order  of 
phenomena.  The  superfluous  pages  then  devoted  to  the 
Commune  are  now  occupied  with  further  particulars 
concerning  Nihilists  and  Fenians,  and  other  societies, 
such  as  the  Skopsi,  the  Grata  Repoa,  and  the  Rosheniah. 
After  reading  through  the  entire  work  at  a  breath,  an 
operation,  we  should  say,  seldom  accomplished,  we  are 
more  than  a  little  puzzled  what  to  gay  concerning  it. 
It  is  a  work  of  immense  labour— that  is  certain— and  of 
erudition,  quaint  and  curious,  rather  than  wholly  con- 
vincing. That  it  has  taken,  in  the  shape  it  now  assumes, 
twenty-five  years  of  labour  we  readily  believe ;  and  we 
concede  in  the  main  the  claim  put  in  by  the  writer  that 
it  is  "  a  cyclopaedia  of  Secret  Societies,  giving  concise, 
but  quintessential,  details  of  all  worth  recording,  and 
omitting  only  those  whose  duration  was  ephemeral  and 
action  trivial."  It  wants  only,  then,  adequate  indexes 
to  be  to  the  mystic  and  to  the  general  reader  a  repertory 
of  curious  and  often  deeply  interesting  information. 
That  the  indexes  are  inadequate  we  will  not  say,  having 
had  little  occasion  to  test  them.  They  seem,  however, 
short  for  a  work  covering  so  much  ground.  There  are 
points  in  which  the  work  commands  admiration,  and 
others  in  which  it  begets  disappointment.  A  knowledge 
of  comparative  mythology  seems  necessary  to  render  its 
earlier  chapters  all  they  might  be  made ;  and  in  dealing 
with  primitive  forms  of  worship  we  wish  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn had  dared  to  be  more  explicit,  even  if  he  had 
had  resort  to  learned  languages.  In  days  of  anthro- 
pological societies  there  is,  perhaps,  no  need  for  the  veil 
to  be  so  closely  drawn  and  so  imperfectly  lifted.  Then, 
again,  it  is  curious  to  find  religious  beliefs  or  institutions 
mixed  up  with  workmen's  unions.  The  Inquisition  was, 
or  is.  of  course,  a  secret  society,  and  the  followers  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  have,  we  dare  eay,  mystical  ob- 
servances. Still,  the  collocation  of  these  with  the 
"  Metamorphosis  of  the  Legend  of  Isia"  gives  the  work 
the  air  of  a  cyclopaedia  rather  than  of  a  study.  A  mystic 
is  required  to  comprehend  all  that  is  said  concerning 
the  Magi,  the  Mithraics,  the  Illurainati,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  more ;  and  we  do  not  find  it  easy  to  under- 
stand  the  various  processes  of  initiation  described.  Mr. 
Heckethorn  deals  at  some  length  with  Freemasonry, 
towards  which  he  is  not  very  indulgent.  How  far  the 
revelations  he  makes  concerning  this  institution  are 
trustworty  or  permissible  it  is  for  Masons  themselves  to 
declare.  Mr.  Heckethorn'a  own  political  and  religious 
opinions  flash  forth  occasionally,  like  the  secrets  with 
which  he  deals.  He  haa  sympathy,  apparently,  with 


some  of  the  aspirations  of  Nihilism,  and  he  haa  warm 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  its  followers.  His  work  is 
remarkable,  and  repays  attention.  It  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  known  in  booksellers' 
catalogues  as  "  occult."  If  we  fail  completely  to  follow 
the  author  wherever  he  leads,  it  is  because,  au  fond,  we 
claim  to  be  a  folk-lorist  rather  than  a  mage.  The  con- 
fusion of  numbers  due  to  the  editorial  "we"  muat  be 
dealt  with  in  this  sentence  aa  it  may, 

Registrunn   Sacrum   Anglicanum.     By  Bishop  Stubb?. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

THIS  valuable  work  of  reference  on  the  antiquities  and 
history  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  the  outcome,  as  Bishop 
Stubbs  admits  in  his  fore-words,  of  the  predilection  for 
chronological  and  genealogical  research  to  which  he  has 
a  native  bias.  It  is  an  accurate  record,  arranged  in 
chronological  sequence,  of  episcopal  successions  for 
thirteen  centuries,  from  Augustine,  597,  down  to  Dr. 
Owen,  1  May,  1897,  with  the  date  of  the  consecration 
and  death  of  each  bishop,  the  names  of  their  con- 
secrators,  the  source  of  information,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  few  brief  biographical  details. 

The  first  edition  of  the  'Register'  appeared  so  long 
ago  as  1858,  and  the  considerable  mass  of  fresh  material 
which  haa  become  available  since  then  has  been  made 
use  of  for  this  new  issue.  Bishop  Stubbs  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  though  this  second  edition  has  been 
thus  carefully  revised,  and  has  received  some  additions 
from  the  Papal  archive?,  he  has  no  important  correction 
to  which  he  should  call  attention.  In  addition  to  the 
printed  authorities,  the  episcopal  registers  of  each 
diocese,  as  well  as  the  Wharton,  Hutton,  and  Kennett 
MSS.  have  been  consulted,  so  that  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  work  may  be  relied  on.  We  note  that  for  the 
consecration  of  John  Gilbert  (1372),  John  Kemp  (1419) 
William  Barrow  (1418),  and  a  few  others  no  authorities 
appear  to  be  forthcoming;  and  we  observe,  with  some 
surprise,  that  for  the  consecratora  of  Charles  Thomas 
Longley,  so  lately  as  1836,  the  author  has  had  to  rely  on 
a  verbal  communication  from  the  archbishop  himself. 
Among  the  appendices,  a  careful  list,  compiled  by  Canon 
Holmes,  is  given  of  the  colonial  and  missionary  bishops  • 
and  another,  with  annotations,  of  the  legendary  and 
British  sees  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  has  been  happily  timed 
PO  as  to  coincide  with  the  great  gathering  of  prelates  at 
Lambeth  which  demonstrates  the  marvellous  growth  of 
the  Anglican  communion. 

AOPIA    IHCOY:    Sayings  of  Our  Lord.     Edited  by 

B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt.  (Frowde.) 
WE  must  leave  it  to  professed  theologians  to  determine 
how  far  if  at  all  these  newly  discovered  utterances  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  identified  with  "the 
sayings  of  the  Lord"  (Td  Kvpiatcd  A6yta)  which  Papias 
Bishop  of  Hierapplis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  (as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  <  Hist.  Eccles.  '  iii  3Q\ 
made  the  subject  of  an  'Exegesis'  or  commentary  •  or 
whether  they  may  be  traced  to  the  Gospel  accordini  to 
the  Egyptians  or  to  some  of  the  other  Ebionite  or  Gnost  c 
gospels  which  were  current  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity; or  whether,  perchance,  we  may  not  have  her* 
a  solitary  survival  frorn  one  of  those  authentic  narratives 
which  many  of  St.  Luke's  contemporaries  took  in  h™ 
to  set  forth  (St.  Luke  i.  1).  At  all  events,  Pro^ 
Salmon's  somewhat  rash  dictum  that  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  a  collection  of  our  Lord's  sayings  to  have 
been  made  without  any  history  of  the  occas  ons  on 
which  they  were  spoken  ('Introd.  to  the  New  Test  ° 
second  ed  p  98)  is  proved  incorrect  by  this  new  dis- 
covery, which  is  a  portion  of  just  BUCU  a  collection  or 
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perhaps  selection,  of  our  Lord's  utterances,  each  intro- 
duced by  the  words  "  Jesus  says."  Of  the  six  sayings 
which  can  be  deciphered  on  the  single  leaf  of  papyrus 
here  edited,  three  are  found  to  agree  more  or  less  closely 
with  those  already  given  in  our  canonical  gospels ;  but 
three  are  absolutely  new.  The  fifth  Logion,  with  its 
apparently  pantheistic  suggestions,  will  probably  be  the 
one  which  will  call  forth  most  controversy. 

The  precious  fragment  in  question  was  found  by 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  other  Greek  papyri,  while  working  for  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oxy- 
rhynchus.  What  makes  it  supremely  interesting  is  that 
it  appears  to  be  older  by  some  centuries  than  the  oldest 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels  (the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic) 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  discoverers  have 
edited  their  notable  find,  with  an  introduction,  transla- 
tion, brief  notes,  and  two  collotype  facsimiles  of  the 
leaf.  These  last,  however,  are  much  less  legible  than 
the  original,  as  we  can  testify  from  a  personal  inspection 
of  it. 

Authors  and  Publishers.    By  G.  H.  P.  and  J.  B.  P. 

(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

SEVEN  editions  of  this  useful  manual  have  seen  the  light 
in  fourteen  years — a  clear  proof  of  its  utility.  It  is  now 
issued  in  an  enlarged  and  revised  form.  Its  aim  is  to  do 
for  the  writer  what  the  Author  has  been  for  years 
essaying — to  instruct  him  in  the  relation  between  author 
and  publisher,  the  best  way  of  treating  copyright  and 
similar  works.  It  furnishes  also  useful  information  on 
the  revision  of  proofs,  on  binding,  illustrations,  and  other 
technical  matters,  and  it  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
American  Law  of  Copyright.  It  will  not  teach  the 
would-be  author  how  to  write  a  book  that  will  succeed 
— an  endeavour  from  which,  indeed,  he  is  dissuaded — 
nor  will  it  show  him  how  to  dispose  of  his  book  when  it 
is  written.  Much  useful  information  may,  however,  be 
derived  from  its  pages,  and  it  may  be  commended  to  the 
study  of  the  ambitious  amateur.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very 
pretty  work  in  itself,  being  daintily  and  artistically  got 
up.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fill  out  into  Mr.  George  Haven 
Putnam,  A.M.,  and  his  brother,  whose  works  in  a  similar 
line  are  known  and  praised,  the  initials  on  the  title-page. 

Rolinson  on  GavelJcind.    By  Charles  J.  Elton,  Q.C.,  and 

Herbert  J.  H.  Mackay,  LL.B.  (Butterworth.) 
FOR  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  Robinson  on  Gavelkind 
has  won  the  praise  and  recognition  of  lawyers,  and  suc- 
cessive and  improved  editions  have  been  demanded.  A 
new  edition,  the  fifth,  rendered  necessary  by  legislation 
which  we  will  call  subsequent  rather  than  recent,  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Elton  and  Dr.  Mackay.  Some 
changes  have  been  made,  the  additions  being  enclosed 
in  brackets,  the  Latin  extracts  from  old  pleadings  and 
verdicts  being  translated,  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
text  being  altered  to  suit  modern  requirements.  In  its 
present  shape  it  is  a  work  of  authority  and  importance 
lor  lawyers,  and  appeals  also  very  directly  to  many 
engaged  in  historical,  antiquarian,  and  genealogical  pur- 
suits. 

Captain  Cuellar's  Adventures  in  Connacht  and  Ulster. 

A.D.  1588.  By  Hugh  Allingham.  (Stock.) 
SOME  very  curious  features  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  army  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Allingham. 
There  is  also  given  a  translation  of  Capt.  Cuellar's 
account  of  his  adventures  in  Ireland.  Historical  students 
are  not  the  only  persons  to  whom  this  work  may  be 
commended.  It  casts  a  strange  light  upon  existence  in 
Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  tells  very  brightly 
a  story  of  intolerable  suffering.  A  very  interesting 
parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  work  and  the 


'  Journal  of  Joachim  JTane,'  depicting  the  hardships  he 
underwent  seventy  years  or  so  later  in  and  near  Bor- 
deaux. The  latter  work,  edited  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  was 
noticed  in  our  columns  8th  S.  ix.  179. 

The  Shakespearean  Guide  to  Strat ford-on- Avon.  By 
H.  Sowden  Ward  and  Catharine  Weed  Ward.  (Daw- 
barn  &  Ward.) 

WE  drew  attention,  8th  S.  x.  188,  to  the  '  Shakespeare's 
Town  and  Times'  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  Ward. 
The  present  useful  little  compilation  is  intended  to  serve 
a  more  popular  purpose  as  a  guide-book ;  is  well  written, 
amply  illustrated,  and  wholly  trustworthy.  It  is  heartily 
to  be  commended  for  the  object  at  which  it  aims. 

Spiritual  Teachings  of  Bible  Plants.    By  the  Rev.  George 

Henslow.    (Stonemam.) 

The  At-one-ment.    (Same  author  and  publisher.) 
THESE  two  little  volumes,  developing  certain  teachingg 
of  Holy  Writ  in  a  homiletic  manner,  call  for  no  special 
notice  in  this  place.    They  will  probably  fulfil  their  aia 
of  being  popularly  useful. 

Nominations  for  Election  Office  in  the  United  States. 

By  Frederick  W.  Dallinger,  A.M.  (Longmans.) 
THIS  volume  is  the  fourth  of  the  "Harvard  Historical 
Studies,"  published  under  the  provision  of  the  Henry 
Warren  Torrey  Fund.  It  explains  a  system  of  nomina- 
tion which  in  America,  as  in  England,  has  provoked  much 
hostile  criticism,  and  it  shows  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  difficulties  and  abuses  to  which  the  system  gives 
rise.  Appeal  is  made  to  a  limited  public  of  historians, 
politicians,  writers,  and  journalists,  and  to  this  class  it 
will  be  of  extreme  utility. 

The  Discovery  of  North  America,  by  John  Cabot.    By 

Henry  Harrisse.     (Stevens.) 

A  THIRD  edition  of  Mr.  Harrisse's  excellent  treatise  has 
reached  UP,  and  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  those 
to  whom  the  interesting  discussion  he  has  started  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  appeals.  The  edition  is  revised  and  enlarged. 
Specially  to  be  praised  is  the  "Mathematic  Demon- 
stration." 

DURING  the  month  of  September  Mr.  John  C.  Nimmo 
will  issue  '  Stories  of  Famous  Songs,'  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Adair 
Fitz-Gerald,  a  work  upon  which  the  author  has  been 
engaged  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 


10 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately,  j 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the  ! 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

J.  T.  THORP  ("Richard  Barker ").  — Your  query 
appeared  on  22  May  last,  8th  s.  xi.  407. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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FRANCESCA  DE  CHAVES.* 
In  the  Chetbam  Library,  Manchester,  amongst 
the  broadsides  presented  to  that  institution  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  is  a  memorial 
of  one  of  the  many  victims  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  It  is  the  only  copy  known,  and 
deserves  a  little  comment.  The  ballad  may  here 
be  given  : — 

The  Mirror  of  man's  lyfe  made  by  a  modest  virgine 
Fransisca  Chauesia  a  Nonne  of  the  cloyster  of  S.  Eliza- 
beth in  Spain  burned  for  the  profession  of  the  gospell. 

Eepent  thy  sinne. 

[Under  these  words  is  a  cut  of  a  martyr  burning.] 
The  onely  God  of  Israeli 
Be  praysed  evermore  : 
For  that  to  gloryfie  his  name, 

His  sayntes  he  kepes  in  store. 
And  to  declare  his  wonderous  workes, 

Which  pass  the  witte  of  man  : 
How  his  most  pure  and  sacred  worde, 

Unto  this  virgine  came. 
Who  closed  was  a  cloyster  nonne, 

and  drownd  in  fyitby  sinke  : 
By  taking  of  the  Romish  cuppe, 

and  tasting  of  her  drinke. 
Through  which  both  soule  &  body  tread, 

the  beaten  pathes  to  hell : 
Be  rent  and  torne  in  fylthy  lake, 
with  Deuiles  fierce  and  fell. 


*  For  this  note  I  have  consulted  Prescott's '  Philip  II.'; 
Llorente's  '  History  of  the  Inquisition  ';  Rule's  '  History 
of  the  Inquisition';  and  Menendez  Pelayo's ' Heterodoxos 
Espaftoles.'  There  is  no  reference  that  I  can  trace  in  the 
'  Documentos  Ineditos,'  which,  however,  contain  remark- 
able papers  as  to  the  case  of  Carranza. 


But  God  in  Christ  our  Sauiour, 

this  Mayden  toke  to  grace  : 
Who  banisht  quite  all  romish  ragges, 

and  gods  word  dyd  imbrace. 
As  in  this  mirrour  you  may  see, 

made  by  this  martir  bright : 
Which  is  a  lanterne  to  our  steppes, 

of  pure  and  perfite  light. 
And  to  confirme  the  truth  thereof, 

dyd  seale  it  with  her  death  : 
With  stedfast  fayth  in  fiery  flame, 

dyd  end  her  vitall  breath. 
O  virgine  pure,  thou  art  right  sure, 

with  Christ  to  rayne,  &  grace  obtaine  : 
Wherefore  to  pray, 'let  us  not  staye, 

our  sinnes  t'  unfold,  to  God  be  bold. 
Finis.  0.  T.TV. 

f  This  godly  crosserowe,  to  Christians  I  send  with 
liartie  desire  there  lives  to  amend 

A.  All  faythfull  hartes  that  fearetli  God, 

drawe  neare  behold  and  see  : 
What  fiery  torments  I  abode, 

for  Christes  most  veritie. 
For  true  it  is  the  wicked  hate. 

the  godly  and  their  wayes  : 
With  cruel!  deathes  they  bragge  and  pi  ate 

whose  spite  right  sone  decayes. 

B.  Beare  not  your  selves  ye  Papistes  bold 

in  frutelesse  hope  to  trust 
Thinking  to  mend  whan  ye  ware  olde, 

that  einne  is  next  the  worst. 
Be  rather  wise  and  circumspecte, 

repent  while  ye  have  space  : 
For  those  that  be  of  God  reiecte, 

remayne  in  dolefull  place. 

C.  Consider  well  and  call  to  mind, 

what  counsell  Christ  doth  geue  : 
Unto  all  such  as  sekes  to  fynde, 

bow  by  his  word  to  lyue. 
Commaunding  us  ech  one,  to  love, 

and  in  him  fixe  our  fayth  : 
Who  spent  bis  bloud  for  our  behoulfe, 

as  holy  Scripture  sayth. 

D.  Bisdayne  not  for  to  helpe  the  poore, 

ye  rich  that  may  do  so  : 
Who  calles  on  you  both  day  and  night, 

be  wrapt  in  payne  and  woe. 
For  who  so  doth  the  poore  despise, 

and  from  their  ayd  refrayne  : 
From  such  the  Lord  will  turne  his  eyes, 

in  their  most  nede  and  payne. 

E.  Employe  your  selves  to  echo  intent, 

that  gods  word  doth  amitte  : 
Obey  your  Prince  whom  he  hath  sent, 

in  Judgement  seate  to  sitte. 
Envye  not  ye  the  lowest  sorte, 

nor  strive  not  with  the  bancle  : 
So  shall  ye  winne  a  good  reporte, 

where  that  ye  dwell  on  lande. 

F.  Feare  not  those  furious  faythlesse  sorte, 

that  dayly  lye  in  wayte  : 
To  shed  your  bloud  they  have  a  sporte, 

and  make  your  flesh  their  bayte. 
For  he,  whose  fayth  you  do  proles, 

hath  promised  you  in  dede  : 
For  to  destroye  there  cruellies, 

and  be  your  helpe  at  nede. 

G.  Gape  not  gredely  goods  to  gette, 

the  rich  mans  goods  doth  rest  : 
Remember  flesh  to  be  wormes  meat?, 
from  it  depart  we  must, 
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Then  lyve  we  heare  whyles  we  abyde, 

to  profite  our  soules  health  : 
For  death  he  tarieth  not  the  tyde, 

but  crepta  on  ua  by  stealth. 
H.         Hotnes  of  harte  se  that  yee  hate, 

all  ye  that  do  love  truth  : 
Which  doth  but  move  etryfe  and  debate, 

eche  where  in  age  and  youth. 
Be  poore  in  spirite,  and  meke  withall 

in  harte  look  not  a  loft : 
Who  climmeth  hyghe  moat  lowe  doth  fall, 

Mich  sightes  are  sene  full  oft. 
I.         Incline  your  eares  to  heare  their  cause, 

that  are  with  wronge  oppreat : 
Ye  ministers  of  Christian  lawea, 

to  you  I  make  request. 
Let  not  the  poore  man  be  debarde, 

to  serve  the  richemana  turne  : 


K. 


If  ye  so  do  your  juat  reward, 
shall  be  in  hell  I 


shall  be  in  hell  to  borne. 
Kepe  clene  your  selves  fro'  fleshly  deds 

uncleanea  put  awaye  : 
For  harlots  breathes  are  stinking  wedes 

appeare  they  neuer  so  gaye. 
Most  poyson  dartes  they  are  iwysse, 

that  falles  with  such  a  breath  : 
Loke  where  they  light  they  seldom  misse 

but  strikes  unto  the  death. 
L.        Let  godly  love  in  you  remaine, 

and  first  and  principal  1 : 
Above  all  thinges  love  God  certayne, 

your  neighbour  next  of  all. 
If  you  so  lyve  without  all  stryfe, 

then  are  you  of  that  sorte  : 
Of  whom  8.  John  hath  written  ryte, 

and  made  a  juat  reporte. 
M.       Measure  by  truth  your  graine  &  come 

all  ye  that  sellea  the  same  : 
Be  not  at  any  tyme  forsworne, 

in  earnest  or  in  game. 
Nor  couet  for  to  sell  more  dere, 

but  aa  you  may  aforth  : 
Small  tyme  we  have  to  tary  here 

this  lyfe  is  lytle  worth. 
N.        Note  well  the  substance  of  this  bill, 

and  what  is  herein  pend  : 
Then  shall  ye  not  delite  in  yll, 

nor  yet  therto  attend. 
Condemne  it  not  though  it  be  rude, 

all  doth  not  write  lyke  fyne  : 
With  counsell  good  it  ia  indued. 

to  it  therfore  incline. 
0.        Offer  to  God  the  sacrifice, 

that  his  word  doth  allowe  : 
Obey  the  powers  in  humble  wise, 

unto  them  see  you  bowe. 
Who  strives  with  them  resisteth  God, 

as  Scripture  doth  expresse : 
They  are  the  very  skourge  and  rodde, 

for  such  as  do  transgreaae. 
P.        Pitie  the  poore  that  faine  would  lyve 

with  labour  of  their  bandes : 
With  wrong  do  not  your  tenants  greue, 

you  that  be  men  of  landes. 
As  Christian  brethren  ought  to  bee, 

in  fayth  so  to  professe : 
Leaue  of  therfore  your  crueltie, 

and  practise  gentlenes. 
Q.        Quietly  deale,  quarrell  not  yee, 

that  louea  to  lyve  in  reat : 
Thia  is  moat  true  to  eche  degree, 

a  quiet  lyfe  is  best. 


For  quarrella  doth  ingenger  atryfe, 
by  stryfe  oft  tymes  doth  growe  : 
Such  happe  that  some  doth  lose  their  life 

they  reape  as  they  doe  sowe. 
R.        Ryote  refrayne  let  reason  guide 

for  ryote  bringeth  wracke  : 
For  reason  doe  thou  eure  provide 

before  the  time  of  lack. 
And  if  in  wealth  you  happe  to  flowe, 

spend  not  away  to  fast, 
Lest  you  come  home  by  ragmam  rowe, 

with  niilea  at  the  last. 
8.        Slaunder  no  weight  therof  beware, 

euill  tonges  they  are  BO  vile, 
That  ofte  they  wrappe  themselves  in  snare, 

wherat  their  foe  doth  smile. 
Commit  your  cause  to  god  therfore, 

vengeance  saith  he  is  myne. 
His  mercy  ia  also  instore, 

to  those  that  trust  in  time. 
T.        Trust  not  the  trifeling  talkers  tale, 

till  truth  the  same  have  tried  : 
Such  bringth  men  oft  times  in  bale, 

this  can  not  be  denied. 
Nodes  must  he  lye  that  bableth  much, 

note  this  for  your  discharge : 
Avoyd  therfore  from  you  all  such 

whose  tongues  doth  runne  at  large. 
V.        Vyle  wanton  wayes  se  you  none  use 

at  no  time  day  nor  night : 
Thy  fayth  Christ  may  ne  will  refuse, 

to  apeake  the  hartes  delight. 
The  godly  man  from  his  good  thought-, 

of  godliness  doth  talke  : 
The  wicked  man  in  fancye  nought, 

his  tongue  doth  ever  walke. 
X.        Xpe  graunt  us  all  that  do  professe, 

his  faythfull  flocke  to  be  : 
That  our  good  works  may  show  no  lease 

but  with  our  fayth  agree. 
Dead  is  that  fayth  as  James  doth  say, 

where  good  dedes  wanteth  place 
That  we  may  dwell  in  Christ  alwaye, 

he  grant  us  of  his  grace. 
Y.        Yeild  laude  and  prayse  to  god  aboue, 

whose  moat  high  majestic 
Sent  downe  his  aonne  for  our  behouf : 

our  saviour  for  to  be. 
Whose  death  hath  done  our  sinnes  away 

as  scripture  doth  record. 
Let  us  therfore  both  night  and  daye 

geve  thankes  unto  the  Lord. 
Z.        Zeale  to  the  truth  hath  moved  me, 

this  dittie  to  set  forth  : 
Most  humbly  praying  ech  degree, 

to  take  it  in  good  worth. 
None  other  tiling  is  ment  therby, 

to  witness  God  I  take  : 
But  that  we  should  lyve  Christianly, 

and  Sathans  wayes  forsake. 
&.        &  for  the  same  accomplishment 

with  meekness  let  ua  pray: 
To  God  the  Lord  omnipotent, 

that  he  with  us  all  way. 
Vouchsafe  his  holy  spirite  to  dwel, 

to  guide  our  hartes  a  right : 
That  we  may  walke  in  his  gospell, 

as  Children  of  his  light. 

Finia.    0.  T.  W. 

Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fleet  Street  at  the  Signe  of 
the  Faucon  by  William  Griffith.    Anno  Domini.    1570. 
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The  progress  of  Protestant  opinions  had  made 
some  headway  in  Spain  before  the  Inquisition  had 
any  suspicion  ;  but  once  aroused,  their  method  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty  lacked  nothing  of  vigour 
and  completion.  The  secrets  of  the  Reformers 
were  wormed  out,  and  arrests  were  made  in  a 
wholesale  fashion.  A  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible 
had  been  made  in  Germany,  and  copies  of  this 
and  of  Protestant  books  were  smuggled  into  Spain 
from  Flanders.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a 
regular  dep6t  at  Medina  del  Campo  and  Seville 
for  the  cheap  sale  of  such  publications.  The  Pope 
Paul  IV.  in  1558  gave  special  powers  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  to  try  all  suspected  of  heresy, 
whether  bishops,  archbishops,  nobles,  kings,  or 
emperors.  Philip  II.  issued  an  edict  by  which  all 
who  bought,  sold,  or  read  prohibited  books  were 
to  be  burnt  alive.  The  stimulus  of  avarice  was 
added  to  that  of  bigotry  by  a  further  law,  which 
gave  one-fourth  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
heretic  to  his  accuser.  Eight  hundred  were 
arrested  at  Seville  in  one  day.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  was  arrested  in  May,  1559,  and  after  a 
time  his  trial  was  removed  to  Rome,  where  after 
eighteen  years'  imprisonment  his  teaching  was  con- 
demned by  Gregory  XIII.  The  unhappy  Carranza 
accepted  his  penance,  but  died  in  sixteen  days. 
Less  powerful  personages  were  even  more  cruelly 
dealt  with.  The  first  auto-da-ft  was  at  Valladolid 
in  May,  1559,  and  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
Philip  II.,  of  the  Regent  Joanna,  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturiac,  and  many  grandees  of  the  court.  There 
were  similar  exhibitions  in  Granada,  Toledo,  Barce- 
lona, and  Seville,  where  one  of  the  victims  was 
Francesca  de  Chaves. 

The  auto-da-fe  at  Seville  was  celebrated  22  Dec., 
1560,  when  thirteen  were  burnt  to  death,  four 
were  buint  in  effigy,  and  thirty-four  were  con- 
demned to  penance.  Dr.  Juan  Gil,  a  canon- 
magistral  of  Seville,  and  his  colleague  Dr.  Con- 
stantino Ponce  de  la  Fuente  were  in  effigy.  Gil's 
dead  body  was  taken  from  the  grave.  Constantino 
had  died  in  prison.  Fray  Fernando,  a  monk  of 
San  Isidore,  was  also  dead.  Dr.  Juan  Perez  de 
Pineda  had  escaped  by  flight.  There  were  thirteen 
living  victims.  Julian  Fernandez,  known  as  El 
Chico,  the  "little  one,"  had  been  active  in  the 
circulation  of  Protestant  book?,  which  he  had 
distributed  in  the  guise  of  a  muleteer.  The 
monks  did  their  beet  to  convert  him  whilst  he  was 
n  prison,  and  he  had  no  great  dislike  for  contro- 
versy, and  would  sing  : — 

VencidoB  van  los  Frailea,  vencidoa  van  ; 
CorridoB  ran  IOB  lobos,  corridos  van. 

They  tried  torture  as  well  as  argument,  and  El 
Chico  was  brought  gagged  to  the  place  of  execution 
lest  he  should  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  faithful 
by  his  plain  speaking.  Nicholas  Burton  was  a 
citizen  of  London  who  had  been  arrested  at  Cadiz 
for  something  said  in  conversation  there.  He  was 


kept  in  irons,  sent  on  to  Seville,  and  brought  to 
the  place  of  execution  with  his  tongue  forced  out 
of  his  mouth  with  a  cloven  stick  fastened  upon  it. 
Burton's  ship  and  cargo  was  confiscated,  and  John 
Frampton,  who  was  sent  by  a  joint  owner  to 
reclaim  possession  of  if,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  was  present  at  this  auto  clad  in  the  sanbenito 
of  a  penitent.  He  lost  7602 ,  and  reckons  the  gains 
of  the  Inquisition  by  this  auto  as  more  than 
50,0002.  William  Brook,  a  mariner  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  Barthelemi  Fabienne,  a  Frenchman,  were 
burnt  at  the  same  time.  The  inquisitors  had  first 
gained  their  knowledge  of  the  Reformed  congre- 
gation at  Seville  from  a  madwoman.  Recovering 
her  sanity,  she  showed  the  reality  of  her  faith  by 
dying  for  it.  With  her  died  her  married  sister 
and  three  unmarried  daughters.  The  evidence 
was  obtained  by  an  inquisitor  who  professed  to  be 
in  love  with  one  of  the  girls  and  obtained  from  her 
avowals  which  secured  the  conviction  of  all.  He 
saw  them  burnt  to  death  ;  a  monk  and  two 
women  were  executed  at  the  same  time.  Another 
of  the  victims  was  Francesca  de  Chaves,  a  nun  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  She  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  Santa  Isabel  in  Seville.  When 
in  prison  she  denounced  the  inquisitors  as  "a 
generation  of  viperp,"  and  they  retaliated  after 
their  kind  by  contemning  her  as  a  pertinacious 
heretic.  Her  poem  is  not  mentioned  by  Menendez, 
the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  whose  literary  details 
are  well  known.  It  is  probable  our  martyr's  verse 
maybe  the  *  Espejo  de  la  Vida  Humana' which 
finds  a  place,  without  more  details,  in  the  '  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum'  of  Abp.  Sotomayor.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  complete  destruction, 
for  it  must  have  been  printed  in  secrecy  and  cir- 
culated under  the  penalties  of  confiscation  and 
death. 

How  far  we  may  regard  the  4  Mirror '  as  the 
work  of  Francesca  de  Chaves  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
English  version  is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  genuine 
translation  of  Spanish  verses  composed  by  her  or  in 
her  name.  Those  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
alphabet  will  notice  that,  whilst  the  "  & "  has  a 
verse  to  itself,  the  cross  is  omitted  at  the  beginning. 
In  the  primers  and  hornbooks  intended  for  the 
Puritans  a  generation  later  the  cross  was  left  out, 
or  blotted  out. 

The  bitter  persecution  in  which  Francesca  de 
Chaves  perished  was  successful.  Freedom  of 
conscience  was  proscribed,  and  freedom  of  speech 
abolished — with  what  effects  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Spain  has  abundantly  declared. 
WILLIAM  E.  A. 

MOBS  Side,  Manchester. 


PETEE  THELLUSSON. 

If  notoriety  is  a  kind  of  fame,  as  even  noise 
may  be  a  species  of  music,   the  name  of  this 
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eccentric  testator  deserves  mention  in  the  pages 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  if  only  because  it  has  obtained 
a  permanent  place  in  our  law.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  life,  except  his  wishes  after 
death — that  is,  his  will.  The  descendant  of  a 
French  refugee,  he  was  born  in  Paris  27  June, 
1737,  where  his  father,  Isaac  de  Thellu3son  (1690- 
1770),  then  resided  as  minister  to  the  Court  of 
France  from  the  state  of  Geneva.  He  came  to 
England  from  Geneva  in  1762,  settled  as  a 
merchant  in  Philpot  Lane,  London,  and  became 
naturalized  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
that  year.  Being  successful  in  business,  he  gradu- 
ally acquired  considerable  property,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  by  will,  dated  2  April,  1796,  contained 
in  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  sheets  of  paper.  He 
married,  6  Jan.,  1761,  Ann,  second  daughter  of 
Matthew  Woodford,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford,  Bart.,  of  Carlby,  co.  Lincoln,  also 
of  Emperor  John  Alexander  Woodford,  lieu- 
tenant, captain,  and  adjutant  in  the  1st  Regiment 
of  Foot  Guards,  and  of  Matthew  Woodford,  Arch- 
deacon of  Winchester;  which  last  two,  with 
James  Stanley,  a  barrister-at-law,  and  his  widow, 
Ann  Thellusson,  were  named  his  executors  and 
executrix.  He  died  at  his  seat  at  Plaistow,  near 
Bromley,  Kent,  21  July,  1797,  leaving  three  sons 
and  three  daughters:  Peter  Isaac,  born  1761, 
successively  M.P.  for  Midharst,  Sussex,  1795, 
for  Malmesbury,  Wilts,  1796,  for  Castle  Rising, 
Norfolk,  1802,  and  for  Bossiney  and  Trevena, 
Cornwall,  1807,  created  Baron  Rendlesham  1806, 
died  1808;  George  Woodford,  born  2  March, 
1764,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  1796,  for  Tregoney, 
Cornwall,  1804,  and  for  Barnstaple,  Devon,  1807, 
and  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  died 
1811  ;  Charles,  born  2  Feb.,  1770,  M.P.  for 
Evesham,  co.  Worcester,  1796  and  1802,  died 
1815  ;  Maria,  married  14  Aug.,  1792,  to  the  Hon. 
Augustus  Phipps,  youngest  brother  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave  ;  Ann,  married,  in  1801,  to  Admiral  Wm. 
Lukin  ;  Augusta  Charlotte,  married  (1)  in  1798 
to  Thomas  Crespigny,  Esq.,  and  (2)  3  Feb.,  1827, 
to  Sir  Joseph  Whatley,  K.C.H. 

Mr.  Thellusson  conceived  the  extraordinary 
design  of  letting  the  huge  bulk  of  his  property 
accumulate  for  the  benefitof  unknown  descendants, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  living  at  the  date  of  his 
death,  viz.,  the  above-named  three  sons  and  some 
grandsons.  To  his  widow  and  her  children  he  left 
a  (comparative)  trifle.  The  residue  of  his  estate  was 
to  be  tied  up  not  only  till  grandchildren  but  great- 
grandchildren living  at  his  death  were  all  dead, 
then  the  whole  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts 
for  the  respective  heirs  of  each  of  his  three  sons. 
Those  three  he  exhorted  to  avoid  ostentation,  vanity, 
and  pompous  show,  and  to  be  industrious,  as  the 
best  fortune  they  could  possess.  That  he  knew  there 
was  something  wrong  appears  from  his  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  legislature  would  not  interfere  with 


his  dispostion  of  what  he  had  earned  by  honest  in- 
dustry. If  there  was  no  heir  the  money  was  to  go 
in  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  It  was  com- 
puted that  the  final  accumulation  would  amount 
to  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  sterling. 
Of  course,  the  will  was  contested  ;  immediately 
after  Mr.  Thellusson's  death  a  bill  was  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  his  widow  and  children, 
praying  to  have  the  trusts  of  the  will  declared 
void.  A  cross  bill  was  also  filed  by  the  trustees, 
that  the  said  trusts  might  be  established.  Both 
causes  came  on  for  hearing  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall 
on  5  Dec.,  1798.  Never  was  such  learning  or 
litigation  over  an  instrument.  The  draughtsman's 
skill  defied  all  attempts  to  pick  legal  holes.  The 
will  showed  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  both  of 
the  testator  and  the  conveyancer.  The  arrange- 
ment was  very  symmetrical,  the  language  concise, 
and  every  contingency  had  been  provided  for. 

On  20  April,  1799,  the  judges  delivered  their 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  limitations, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  decreed  that  the  will 
ought  to  be  established,  and  the  trusts  thereof 
performed.  From  this  decree  the  widow  and 
children  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lordf,  but  the 
appeal  did  not  come  on  to  be  heard  until  the  year 
1805,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough's 
decree  was  finally  affirmed  by  the  highest  Court 
of  Judicature  in  the  kingdom,  on  25  June,  1805. 
But  it  was  felt  that  such  a  thing  should  not 
happen  again ;  the  influence  of  such  colossal  wealth 
might  be  a  national  danger.  In  July,  1800,  the 
' 'Thellusson"  Act  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  98) 
was  passed,  and  now  no  testator  can  accumulate 
his  property  for  more  than  twenty-one  years  after 
his  death.  In  the  end,  a  grandson,  Charles  Thel- 
lusson, the  eldest  son  of  the  above-named  Charles 
Thellusson,  Esq.,  of  Brodsworth  Hall,  near  Don- 
caster,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  descendants 
alive  in  1797;  he  died  at  Brighton,  5  Feb., 
1856,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  and  then  there  was 
more  litigation  to  determine  whether  the  "  eldest " 
descendant  of  Peter  meant  oldest  in  years,  or  the 
heir  of  his  eldest  son.  After  much  argument  it 
was  decided,  9  June,  1859,  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
Lord  Rendlesham.  Even  then  it  was  attempted 
to  upset  the  will  on  the  ground  of  "  uncertainty." 
So  much  had  been  spent  on  law  that  at  its  division 
the  estate  was,  after  all,  not  much  larger  than  at  the 
outset.  This  is  probably  the  record  law  suit. 
During  its  progress  counsel  suggested  something 
should  stand  over  till  the  "Day  of  Judgment." 
"  But,"  said  Richard  Bethell  (1800-73),  first  Lord 
Westbury,  "  will  not  that  be  a  very  busy  day  ? " 
(Gent.  Mag.,  1797,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  624,  708,  747 ; 
1798,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  1082  ;  1856,  New  Series, 
vol.  xlv.  pp.  326,  434.  Francis  Vesey,  '  Reports 
of  Cases  in  Chancery,  1789-1817,  second  edition, 
vol.  iv.,  1827,  p.  227.  John  F.  Hargrave, '  Treatise 
on  the  Thellusson  Act,'  1842,  furnishing,  p. 
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pedigree  of  the  testatoi'a  family.  David  0.  A. 
Agnew,  'Protestant  Exiles  from  France,'  third 
edition,  vol.  ii.,  1886,  p.  381.  Burke's  'Peerage/ 
1897,  t.  n.  Rendlesham.  The  will  is  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  third  volume  of  '  Cases  on  Appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,'  1805.) 

DANIEL  HIPWBLL. 
65,  St  John's  Wood  Terrace,  N.W. 


DKATH  OF  VOLTAIRE. — The  suggestion  that 
Voltaire  died  from  opium  is  analogous  to  a  notice 
of  his  death  in  the  same  old  '  Commonplace 
Book '  from  which  I  before  extracted  a  note  about 
Voltaire's  decapitation.  From  the  writing  I 
believe  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  year 
(1809),  and  that  the  information  came  from  W. 
Grimald',  A.R.  He  was  twenty-eight  at  the  time 
of  Voltaire's  death,  had  been  in  Paris  some  time, 
and  moved  in  excellent  society,  besides  having 
(as  hi*  son  mentions)  once  dined  with  Voltaire 
himself.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was 
the  Abbe"  Clouet,  who  was  Aumonier  du  Roi  and 
Inspector  of  the  Mint.  Among  his  acquaintances 
was  M.  Lannoy,  Lieutenant  of  Police  and  second 
Civic  Governor  of  Paris  ;  also  Mr.  Franks,  who 
lived  in  very  great  style,  and  was  Maitre  d'Hotel 
of  the  Duke  of  Biron  ;  and  the  Comtesse  de 
1'Annar,  at  whose  chateau  in  Champagne  he 
stayed  four  months  at  a  time ;  also  M.  Masquerain, 
Commandant  de  1'Ordre  Maltese,  a  gentleman  of 
very  high  family.  He  wa<»  also  known  to  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  at  the  Chateau  Marchaise,  in 
Normandy,  who  acknowledged  his  right  to  the 
name  he  bore.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Pre- 
tender's favourite  (afterwards  the  Duchess  of 
Albany),  who  particularly  inquired  as  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  English  towards  the  Stuarts.  It  cer- 
tainly is  difficult  to  understand  a  person  so 
situated  being  mistaken  about  Voltaire's  death, 
specially  if  he  had  dined  with  him.  But  I  can 
give  no  solution  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  accounts. 
The  following  is  the  note  about  laudanum  : — 

"Voltaire,  complaining  to  a  Friend,  with  whom  he 
was  taking  his  Coffee,  that  his  nights  were  sleepless, 
was  recommended  to  mix  Laudanum  with  his  beverage. 
Approving  of  the  Plan,  he  sent  his  servant  to  a  neigh- 
bouring Chymist  for  the  medicine — but  the  Servant 
not  having  received  Directions  as  to  the  necessary 
quantity — procured  much  more  than  was  requisite  to  be 
administered  at  one  time.  When  he  returned  he  was 
desired  to  mix  it  with  a  Cup  of  Coffee,  and  having  mixed 
the  whole  jjave  it  to  his  Master,  who  drank  it  off  and 
retired  to  his  room.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  Voltaire  never  waked  again." 

D.  J. 

MONSON  :    ELIZABETH,   LADY   MONSON.     (See 

1  S.  vi.  251.)— The  portrait  of  this  lady,  painted 
by  Lely,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
at  the  above  reference,  was  among  the  pictures 
sold  at  the  Hengrave  Hall  sale  on  Saturday, 
7  August.  The  East  Anglian  Daily  Times  of 


10  August  states  that  the  price  obtained  for  it 
was  195  guineas,  and  it  was  to  remain  in  the  house. 
The  portrait  is  described  as  being  in  a  finely  carved 
ornamental  frame,  with  a  little  figure  of  Justice 
on  the  top,  and  underneath  the  well-known  lines 
from  Hudibras.  JOHN  0.  FRANCIS. 

MR.  PICKWICK  AT  THE  SUMINARY  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES. — We  treat  'Pickwick'  now  as  the  ancient 
classics  are  treated,  and  append  notes  to  every 
passage.  Has  the  error  been  pointed  out  in  the 
account  of  Mr.  Pickwick  at  Miss  Tomkins's  school? 
He  was  locked  into  "a  closet  in  which  the  day- 
boarders  hung  their  bonnets  and  sandwich-bags," 
and  he  sat  "  beneath  a  grove  of  sandwich-bags." 
But  this  was  at  midnight,  when  the  day-boarders 
had  long  since  gone  home,  taking  their  sandwich- 
bags  with  them,  to  bring  them  back  replenished 
next  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Moreover,  do  day- 
boarders  bring  sandwich -bags  at  all  ?  Do  not 
these  articles  belong  to  day-girls  only  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

EPISCOPAL  FAMILIES. — It  is  perhaps  worth 
recording  in  ( N.  &  Q.'  the  fact  that  during  the 
present  century  several  families  have  rejoiced  in 
the  possession  of  two  or  even  three  sees,  either  at 
the  same  time  or  at  all  events  in  rapid  succession. 
For  instance,  in  the  thirties  and  forties  Dr.  John 
B.  Snmner  was  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  while  his  brother  Charles  was 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  There  have  been  more 
recently  three  Bishops  Wordsworth — of  Lincoln, 
St.  Andrew's,  and  Salisbury  ;  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
of  Oxford  (and  Winchester),  had  been  dead  only 
a  short  time  before  his  son  was  made  Bishop  of 
Newcastle,  whence  he  was  translated  last  year  to 
Chichester ;  and  lastly,  there  have  been  three 
Bickersteths  who  have  attained  the  mitre,  Robert 
of  Ripon,  Edward  of  Exeter,  and  his  eon,  also 
Edward,  has  just  died  Bishop  of  Japan. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

GERHARD  WINSTANLEY,  THE  LEVELLER. — A 
bibliography  of  the  writings  of  this  interesting 
sectary  was  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  A. 
Abrara  to  the  *  Palatine  Note-book/  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 
Since  the  date  of  that  article  the  Manchester  Free 
Reference  Library  has  become  possessed  of  a  little 
volume  containing  four  of  Winstanley's  works. 
All  these  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Abram,  but,  as  they 
differ  slightly  in  their  titles  and  other  particulars, 
the  Manchester  copies  would  appear  to  be  of 
different  editions  from  those  described  in  the 
'Palatine  Note-book,'  and  may  therefore  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.': — 

1.  The  Breaking  of  the  Day  of  God.  Wherein,  Four 
things  are  manifested  :  I.  That  the  two  Witnesses  are 
not  in  killing  :  but  in  rising  from  death.  II.  The  three 
daies  and  half :  or  42  months  of  the  Saints  captivity 
under  the  Beast  very  near  expired.  III.  Christ  bath 
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begun  to  reign  in  hia  Saintc,  and  to  tread  their  corrup 
flesh  under  his  feet.  I  III.  Christs  dominion  over  th< 
Nntions  of  the  world,  near  the  approach.  By  Gerrarc 
Winstanley.  London,  printed  by  H.  for  Giles  Calvert 
at  the  black  spread-Eagle  at  the  west  end  of  Paula 
1648. 

18mo.,  title,  prefatory  addresp,  and  particulars 
(i.  e.t  contents),  pp.  [xvi],  discourse  headed  '  Pro- 
phesies Fulfilled/  pp.  128.  This  is  a  year  earlier 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Abraro. 

2.  The  Saints  Paradise  :    or,  The  Fathers  T»  aching 
the  only  satisfaction  to  waiting  Souls.    Wherein  Many 
Experiences  are  Recorded,  for  the  comfort  of  such  aa 
are  under  spirituall  Burning.     The  inward  Testimony  is 
the  Souls  stiength.      By  Jerraid  Winstanley.     [Texts, 
Jer.  xxxi.  24  and  1  John  ii.  27.]    London,  Printed  for 
G.  Calvert,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  black  spred-Eagle 
at  the  West  end  of  Pauls. 

18mo.,  title  and  address  pp.  [viii],  discourse 
pp.  134.  This  title  differs  in  two  or  three  particulars 
from  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Abram. 

3.  Truth  Lifting  up  its  head  above  Scandals.   Wherein 
is  declared  What  God,  Christ,  Father,  Son.  Holy  Gbost, 
Scripture^,  Gospel,  Prayer,  Ordinances  of  God  are.     By 
Gerrard  Winstanly  [xic],    [Nine  lines,  commencing  "  Pro- 
fessors of  all  forms."]    London,  Printed  in  the  year  1649. 

I8mo.,  title,  addresses  "To  the  schollars  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  all  that  call  them- 
selves Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  City  and  Country," 
and  "To  the  gentle  Reader "  pp.  [xvi],  "Truth 
lifting,"  &c.,  pp.  77.  Mr.  Abram's  edition  (a  year 
later  had  fewer  pages  than  this,  and  had  a  pub- 
lisher's name,  and  Winstanlej's  name  was  spelt  in 
the  usual  way. 

4.  The    Mysterie    of    God,    Concerning    the    whole 
Creation,  Mankinde.    To  be  Made  known  to  every  man 
and  woman,  after  seven  Dispensations  and  Seasons  of 
Time  are  passed  over.     According  to  the  Counsell  of 
God,  Revealed  to  bis  Servants.     By  lerrard  Winstanley. 
[Texts,  Psal.  cxlv.  13  and  Rom.  xi.  26.]     Printed  in  the 
Yeere  164  [part  of  title  torn  away,  but  the  figure  missing 
is  probably  a  9]. 

18mo.,  title  and  address  "  To  my  Beloved 
Countrymen,  of  the  Conntie  of  Lancaster" 
pp.  [viii],  "  The  Mysterie,"  &c. ,  pp.  67,  particulars 
(i.  e,  contents)  pp.  [iii].  This  is  at  least  a  year 
earlier  than  Mr.  Abram's  copy. 

ERNEST  AXON. 

Romiley. 

LEWKNERS  LANE  =  CHARLES  STRBET  (NOW 
MACKLIN  STREKT),  DRORF  LANE. — 

"  Extracts  of  Parcels  in  the  Conveyance  to  Mr.  Thos. 
Shaw  and  in  his  Lease  to  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Coach  and 
Horses,  &c  ,  in  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane." 

"25th  March  1788.  Conveyance  in  fee  from  Mr.  Thop. 
Astley  Maherly  to  Mr.  Thos.  Shaw  of  All  that  piece  or 
parcel  of  Ground  being  formerly  a  void  piece  of  ground 
lying  and  beinir  in  or  near  a  certain  Lane  called  Lewkners 
Lane  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Gilea  in  the  Fields  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  on  the  South  Side  of  the  eame  Lane 
containing  in  length  from  a  Messuage  or  Tenement 
heretofore  in  the  occupation  of  Margaret  Spering  on  the 
East  to  a  Stable  some  time  heretofore  in  the  occupation 
of  Sir  R-jbert  Parker  on  the  West  105  feet  and  in  breadth 


from  the  said  Lane  on  the  North  on  the  Garden  Wall  of 

Fotherby  E*q.  on  the  Sou'h  97  feet  And  also  All 

those  several  Messuages  or  Tenements  Buildings  S.ablea 
Stalls  and  Coachhou-es  standing  and  being  upon  the  said 
piece  or  parcel  of  ground  with  their  appurtenances  some- 
time heretofore  in  the  occupation  of  John  Norria  before 
that  of  Thomas  Faldo^  formerly  in  the  several  occupa- 
tions of  John  Penn  William  Frymere  Mr.  —  Barna 
Thomas  Pass  Richard  Wood  Thomas  Breynell  William 
Percival  Mr.  —  Rooke  Mr.  —  Taylor  Mr.  Carter  Mr. 
Marchnrton  Mr.  —  Wilton  Mr.  Richard  Brown  Mary 
Babb  William  Bilby  Mr.  Thompson  and  John  Evans  or 
their  assigns  And  all  those  six  Brick  Messuages  or  Tene- 
ments with  the  appurtenances  situate  lying  and  being 
in  Lewkners  Lane  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Giles  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  and  abutting  North  on  the  s*id 
Lane  South  on  certain  houses  of  Joseph  Spencer  Vic- 
tualler and  adjoining  East  to  a  Messuage  or  Tenement 
of  Brigadier  Waring  arid  West  to  a  certain  Messuage  or 
Tenement  formerly  of  Richard  Little  ami  containing  in 
the  whole  breadth  from  East  to  West  82  feet  in  length 
from  North  to  South  143  feet  formerly  in  the  several 
occupations  of  Rich*  Walker  Moses  Clarke  William 
Maddison  Isaac  J<  ffreyson  William  Alhn  and  —  Warner 
or  their  assigns  And  also  All  that  freehold  Messuage 
or  Tenement  Ground  and  Backside  situate  on  the  North 
Side  of  Lewkners  Lane  aforesaid  heretofore  in  the  occu- 
pation of —  Grubb  and  adjoining  to  a  Messuage  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  William  Ashman  towards  the  East 
»nd  to  another  Messuage  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
William  Penn  towards  the  VV^st  Together  with  all  and 
singular  houses  outhouses  edifices  barns  stables  yards 
backsides  ways  waters  &c. 

"2d  Febry  1790.  Lease  from  Mr.  Tho«  Shaw  to  Mr. 
John  Lee  from  Christmas  1789 for  31  years  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  40J.  of  All  that  one  Messuage  or  Tenement  (being 
part  and  parcel  of  certain  freehold  Messuages  Tenements 
arid  premises  demised  and  granted  unto  the  said  Thomas 
Shaw  his  heirs  ex'ors  adm'ors  and  af&igns  by  Thomas 
Ashley  [sic]  Maberly  of  Hatton  Garden  in  the  Parish  of 
St.   Andrew  Holborn  in  the  said  County  of  Middlesex 
Gentleman)  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  or 
sign  of  the  Coach  and  Horses  situ  Ue  standing  lying  and 
being  on  the  South  Side  of  Charles  Street  otherwise 
Lewkners  Lane  aforesaid  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  Matthias  Hannaway  and  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  said  Thomas  Shaw  abutting  towards  the  Hast 
on  a  Messuage  or  Tenement  now  in  the  possession  of  Ben- 
jamin Rutler  West  on  a  Messuage  or  Tenement  now  in 
the  possession  <f  William  Pith  way  backwards  South  on 
premises  in  a  Yard  commonly  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Great  Yard  in  Lewkners  Lane  aforesaid 
belonging  to  the  said  Thomas  Shaw  North  to  a  Messuage 
or  Tenement  now  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Edwards 
Together  with  a  Vault  or  Store  Cellar  in  the  Great  Yard 
aforesaid  on  the  Backside  of  the  said  demised  premises 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Thomas  Shaw  and  all 
other  vaults  cellars  rooms  chambers  closets  ways  paths 
passages  drains   waters  watercourses    lights  easements 
>rofita   commodities  emoluments  privileges  advantages 
nd  appurt's  whatsoever  belonging  or  which  shall  belong 
lereafter  or  in  any  wise  [sic]  appertaining  to  the  said 
icreby  demised  premise*"  (Excepting  and  always  reserving 
ut  of  this  present    demia^  and   grant  unto   the   said 
Pho*  Shaw  his  heirs  ex'ors  adm'ors  and  assigns  out  of 
he  said   hereby  demised  premises  the  Gateway  or  Pas- 
ago  leading  to  the  Yard  or  Backside  of  the  said  Mes- 
uage  or  Tenement  hereby  demised  commonly  called  or 
mown  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Yard  aforesaid  for  the 
use  and  convenience  of  the  Tenants  and  other  Occupiers 
f  certain  other  Messuages  or  Tenements  belonging  to 
he  said  Thomas  Shaw)." 
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The  above  "extracts,"  in  a  light  and  elegant 
"  law-hand,"  unsigned,  undated,  and  unpunctuated, 
cover  two  and  a  h*lf  pages  of  a  sheet  of  rough, 
ribbed  foolscap,  signed  and  dttted  in  water-mark, 
1  •  0.  Cripps,  1805."  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  Home,  New  Hampton,  S.W. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
ou  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

TOE  SURNAME  MAYHEW.— What  is  the  ety- 
mology of  this  name?  The  books  which  profess 
to  explain  English  surnames  content  themselves, 
as  regards  this  one,  with  saying  that  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  Mahieu.  But  what  is  the 
derivation  of  the  French  Mahieu  i  At  first  sight 
one  assumes  it  to  be  a  variant  of  Mathieu,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  to  support  this  view  ;  but 
the  point  is  far  from  plain,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  its  difficulties  cleared  up.  My  paternal 
ancestors  lived  in  north-eastern  France  until  the 
rp'gn  of  Elizibeth,  when  (being  Huguenots)  they 
(•nun  over  to  England  in  1565,  and  eventually 
nettled  at  Norwich.  Before  leaving  the  Continent 
they  had  long  resided  on  the  border-line  of  the 
French  and  Teutonic  languages—*,  e  ,  on  the 
Walloon-Flemish  frontier.  For  the  most  part 
they  seem  to  have  been  French  speakers,  but 
Apparently  some  of  them  used  Flemish.  Before 
they  came  to  England  they  were  mostly  called  Le 
Mabieu,  but  sometimes  Mathieu  and  Mathieus. 
This  looks  as  though  Mahieu  was  the  Walloon 
equivalent  of  the  French  Mathieu  and  Flemish 
Mathieus.  But  there  are  two  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  the  family  conmonly  used  the  particle 
te  before  their  name,  both  before  and  after  their 
arrival  in  England.  If  Mahieu  =  Matthew,  what 
is  the  force  of  the  definite  article  preceding  it?  If 
not,  what  is  the  etymology  of  M*hieu  ?  In  the 
next  place,  it  is,  I  think,  fairly  certain  that  nearly 
all  the  people  bearing  the  name  Mahieu  who 
settled  in  England  got  to  be  called  Mayhew,  and 
that  families  of  continent*!  origin  who  are  now 
called  Matthews  and  Mathews  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Flemings  and  Dutchmen  whose  name  was 
Mathieus.  That  the  name  Mahieu  should  be 
Anglicized  into  Mathews  instead  of  Mayhew 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  rule  and  custom.  Yet 
the  man  whom  the  Norwich  Walloon  registers 
style  Pierre  le  Mahieu  is  in  the  Norwich  Subsidy 
Roll  of  1590  called  Peter  Mathew— showing  that 
his  cognomen  had  assumed  this  form  in  the  mouths 
of  his  English  neighbours.  Moreover,  there  were 
families  at  Norwich  long  before  the  Walloon  and 
Flemish  immigration  whose  name  was  Mayh«»w, 
and  who  were  yet  sometimes  called  Mathew. 


Altogether  the  question  is  most  complicated  ;  but 
the  direct  issues  are  these  :  What  is  the  ety- 
mology of  the  surname  Mahieu  ?  If  it  is  a 
form  of  Mathieu,  what  is  the  force  of  the  particle 
in  the  name  Le  Mahieu,  and  by  what  law  of 
phonetic  decay  has  the  consonant  t  been  eliminated 
from  the  original  word  ?  Apart  from  these  main 
question?,  I  am  also  desirous  to  know  whether  the 
surname  Mahieu  is  peculiar  to  north  -  eastern 
France,  and  whether  the  form  Le  Mahieu  is  usual. 
Would  the  particle  le  indicate  seniority  ? 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

FRANCIS  GODOLPHIN  WALDRON,  1744-1818, 
dramatist,  miscellaneous  writer,  and  actor.  Where 
can  I  find  particulars  more  extensive  than  are 
given  in  the  'Biographia  Dramatica'?  UHBAN. 

MRS.  WEBB,  actress,  maiden  name  Child, 
married  a  man  called  Day,  and  afterwards  Webb, 
an  actor,  was  born  in  Norwich,  and  died  24  Nov., 
1793.  What  was  her  Christian  name  ;  and  what 
the  date  of  her  birth  ?  Particulars  as  to  family 
will  be  thankfully  received.  Her  acting  career  is 
known.  UKB*N. 

RAINSFORD  OF  SALLEEN. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  information  relating  to 
the  family  oc  Ruinsford  of  Salleen,  to  which  my 
grandmother,  Frances  Rainsford,  belonged  ?  She 
was  daughter  of  Mark  or  (?)  Edward  Rainsford  of 
Salleen,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1809,  having  married 
first,  in  1774,  Major- Gen.  Welbore  Ellis  Doyle,  and 
second  Prince  Joseph  of  Monaco. 

ARTHUR  LEVESON-GOWKR. 

Athens. 

GENTLEMAN  PORTER.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  information  about  the  office  of  "  Gentle- 
man Porter  of  the  House  "  ?  It  existed  at  the  Court 
of  Queen  Elizibeth  and  King  James.  E.  T. 

ENGRAVING. — An  old  engraving  in  my  possession 
has  the  following  inscription  : — 

"John  Locke  Esqr.  Done  after  the  Marble  Bust,  in 
Her  Majesty's  Hermitage  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Rich, 
raond.  Printed  for  Tho:  Bowles  in  8»  Pauls  Church  Yard, 
&  John  Bowles  at  the  black  Horse  in  Cornhill." 
Some  years  ago  I  was  informed  there  was  a  similar 
one  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Can  any 
reader  give  the  date  ;  or  say  whether  it  is  held  in 
estimation  ?  KNOWLER. 

ENGLISH  PRISONERS  AT  BOSTON,  U.S.— Where 
are  lists  of  names  of  Englishmen — civi!ianB,soldierp, 
and  vo'unteera — who  were  prisoners  on  parole  at 
Boston  during  the  American  war  to  be  found  ? 

E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

HERALDIC. — Can  any  correspondent  tell  me 
whether  the  helmet  frequently  placed  in  the  centre 
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of  the  upper  line  of  a  shield  has  any  herald i 
meaning  ;  or  whether  it  is  so  placed  as  part  of  the 
fioriture  by  which  it  is  generally  surrounded,  am 
simply  decorative  ?  J.  B. 

"THE  SCHOLAR  IN  CHAUCER." — Writing  o 
Coleridge  in  his  brilliant,  discriminating  essay 
'  My  first  Acquaintance  with  Poets,'  Hizlitl 
says  : — 

"  The  scholar  in  Chaucer  is  described  as  going 

sounding  on  his  way. 

So  Coleridge  went  on  his.  In  digressing,  in  dilating,  in 
passing  from  subject  to  subject,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
float  in  air,  to  slide  on  ice." 

In  reading  this  one  naturally  recalls  Wordsworth' 
"sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way,"  which 
occurs  both  in  'The  Borderers,'  Act  IV.,  and  in 
'The  Excursion,'  Book  III.  Will  some  one 
kindly  explain  Hazlitt's  reference  to  "  the  scholar 
in  Chaucer  "  ?  Chaucer's  own  line, 

Sowninge  in  moral  vertu  was  his  speche, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  final  source. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

DAvr  FAMILY.— In  Notes  and  Gleanings  for 
September,  1892,  it  is  stated  that  the  "Davy 
family  must  have  been  of  some  reputation  in  their 
day,  and  the  Exeter  Probate  will  confirm  this 
view,  as  the  wills  of  James  Davy,  Philip  Davy  of 
Whipton,  Joan  his  wife,  and  Joseph  Davy,  late  of 
Heavitree,  bear  seals  with  armorial  ensigns  on 
them."  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  oblige  me 
with  a  description  of  the  seals  ?  A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

THE  FAIRY  ABUNDE.— This  fairy  is  mentioned 
in  Heine's  'Atta  Troll,'  cap.  xx.  :  "Auch  die 
scbone  Fee  Abunde,"  "  Unsre  blonde  Frau 
Abunde,"  "  Mit  Dianen  und  Abunden,"  &c.  Can 
anybody  tell  me  who  this  Fairy  Abunde  was,  and 
in  what  other  compositions,  if  any,  mention  is 
made  of  her  ?  PATRICK  MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

MARKS  FOR  SIGNATURE. — I  have  come  across 
several  certificates  of  marriage,  1715-70,  where  the 
husband  is  in  good  circumstances.  The  couple 
are  married  by  licence.  The  wife  signs  by  a 
mark  X.  Was  it  the  fashion  of  brides  to  be  too 
nervous  to  sign  their  names  ;  or  is  there  any  other 
explanation?  A.  FLOWER. 

Is  not  the  explanation  that  they  could  not  write  ?] 

HULME. — I  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything 
of  the  origin  or  history  of  the  family  name  Hulme 
in  any  of  the  dictionaries  accessible  to  me.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject  ? 

E.  M.  HOLME. 

MONTAGUE.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  assist 
me  in  understanding  why  this  seemingly  alien 


name  should  be  possessed  by  Irish  Catholics  in 
county  Tyrone,  in  Ulster  ?  Personally  interested 
as  I  am  in  the  matter,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  it  comes  about  that  Montague  should  have 
strayed  so  far  from  the  Capulets.  F.  M.  C. 

SCOTTISH  COINS. — Were  Scottish  coins  dated  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ?  I  was 
recently  shown  a  Scottish  coin  bearing  the  date 
1077,  but  suppose  Scottish  coins  were  not  dated 
at  that  period.  Could  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  ?  PHINKAS  PAUL., 

MANWOOD  AND  KETTLE  FAMILIES. — I  have 
collected  some  notes  on  the  families  of  Manwood 
and  Kettle,  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  ask  for  cor- 
respondence with  any  one  interested  in  these 
families.  CHARLES  S.  PARTRIDGE. 

Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

"  COOPER."— What  is  the  exact  meaning  and 
definition  of  this  word  as  used  in  the  following 
quotation  from  a  Glasgow  newspaper  ?  — 

"  Recently  there  have  been  rumours  in  Wick  that  a 
North  Sea  '  cooper  '  had  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  was 
plying  her  trade  among  the  herring  boats.  Acting  on 
information  which  had  been  received,  Mr.  Currin, 
Customs  officer,  and  two  coastguardamen  put  to  sea 
yesterday  in  a  Queen's  boat,  and  boarded  a  smack  which 
is  said  to  have  been  about  two  miles  off  tbe  shore.  She 
turned  out  to  be  the  Cosmopolite,  of  Schiedam  (R.  Strays, 
master).  The  vessel  was  brought  to  Wick  harbour, 
here,  pending  inquiries,  she  remains  in  charge  of  the 
Customs  authorities." 

I  think  it  means  a  vessel  employed  in  surrepti- 
tiously and  illegally  supplying  liquor  to  the  men 
in  fishing  fleets  ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  word  in  any 
of  the  following  dictionaries  :  Dr.  Murray's  *  New 
(Oxford)  English  Dictionary,'  the  'Imperial,' 
the  *  Encyclopaedic,'  Halliwell,  Davies,  Percy- 
Smith,  Brewer,  Palmer,  John  Camden  Hotten's 
'  Slang,1  Farmer  and  Henley's  '  Slang  and  its 
Analogues,'  Bar  re  re  and  Leland's  '  Slang,  Jargon, 
and  Cant.'  If  I  am  right  in  my  supposition,  can 
any  of  your  readers  say  how  such  vessels  came  to 
be  so  called  ?  Schiedam  seems  an  appropriate 
port  to  hail  from.  J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

JAMES  KILLEY. — Is  anything  known  of  this 
jerson  (1720-1780)  ?  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
bunder  of  the  Universalists,  and  to  have  been  born 
at  Jefferson,  in  North  Wales.  I  cannot  trace 
Jefferson,  in  North  Wales.  D.  M.  R. 

NUMBER  OF  CHARACTERS  IN  DICKENS.— Mr. 
P.  G.  Kitton,  in  his  little  book  on  '  The  Novels  of 
Charles  Dickens,'  states  that  there  are  three 
mndred  and  sixty  characters  in  *  Pick  wick '(which 
eeius  hardly  credible),  and  a  hundred  and  seven- 
;een  speaking  characters  in  'Nickleby,'  beside 
;wenty-five  who  are  only  named.  He  gives  no 
figures  for  the  other  novels.  Has  any  one  reckoned 
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up  the  entire  number  of  characters  in  the  aggregate 
of  his  stories  ?     It  would  be  interesting  to  kno 
also  of  dogs  (Gyp,  Diogenes,  Brxer,  Sykes's  dog 
come  to  uiiud  at  once)  and  of  types  of  lunacy,  al 
so  wonderfully  distinct.  B.  W.  S. 

"DROO."— What  does  the  word  droo  actually 
mean  ?  In  Berkshire  it  is  a  word  used  by  the 
people  to  express  the  condition  bees  are  in  just 
before  winter.  What  other  word  in  the  Queen's 
English  could  be  used  to  convey  the  same  meaning  \ 
K.  HEDQER  WALLACE. 

SERMON  BY  LUTHER.— There  exists,  according 
to  Lowndes's  '  Bibliographer's  Manual '  (ed.  Bohn), 
a  translation  of  Luther's  celebrated  sermon  '  De 
Matrimonio,'  entitled,  "A  fruitfull  Sermon  by 
D.  Martin  Luther,  concerning  Matrimony  taken 
out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewes."  No  date  is 
given.  If  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  lend  me  this  work  for  a  day  or  two  I 
shall  be  very  grateful.  EDW/RD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

ORIGIN  OF  APHORISM  WANTED. — With  whom 
did  the  noble  aphorism  originate  "  To  know  every 
thing  is  to  forgive  "  ?  R.  M.  SPENCE. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

NEWSPAPER  COTTINGS. — Can  any  reader  kindly 
give  me  a  description  of  O.  A.  Sala's  method  of 
arranging  and  indexing  newspaper  cuttings  ? 

W.  H. 

ARCHBISHOPS'  SIGNATURES. — In  a  recent  cir- 
cular, signed  by  both  archbishops,  which  I  have 
received,  the  Archbishop  of  York  signs  himself 
"  Wilhelm  Ebor."  Is  this  correct ;  or  should  it  not 
rather  be  "  Gulielinus,"  contracted  "Gal."  or 
"Gulielm."?  TENEBR^E. 

WIFE  OF  How.  W.  SPENSER.— Could  some  of 
your  readers  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  W.  Spencer,  the  graceful  verse  writer, 
and  circumstances  of  his  marriage?  The  brief 
biographical  notices  of  him  are  absolutely  silent 
on  this  point.  E.  A.  H. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

Where  in  Owen  Meredith's  (Lord  Lytton's)  works  can 
be  found:— 

Character  is  Fate, 
Men's  dispositions  do  their  dooms  dictate? 

M.  G. 

When  Faith  shall  grow  a  man,  and  thought  a  child, 
And  that  in  us  which  thinks,  and  that  which  feels, 
Shall  everlastingly  be  reconciled, 
And  that  which  questioneth  with  that  which  kneels. 

C.  W.  H. 
As  the  musician  runs  his  fingers  o'er  the  keys. 

MAURICK  GMNDON. 
11  av  apxvlov  aidioip,ov. 

Hoc  est 
Vivere  bis :  vita  posse  priore  frui.        C.  S. 


JOHN  CABOT  AND  THE  MATTHEW. 

(8">  S.  xi.  501  ;  xii.  49,  129.) 
In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  I  have  stated  with  reference  to  the  publica- 
tion   by  me    in    'Cabot's    Discovery  of    North 
America,'  p.   116,  of  the  extract  from  the  Fust 
MS.  chronicle,  I  will  withdraw  the  words  "com- 
plete text  "  (a  description  originally  given  by  MR. 
HARRISSE  and  which  I  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
convenience),  and  I  now  say  that  the  extract  and 
the  names  of  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs,  as 
they  appear  in  the  MS.  volume  of  txcerpta,  were 
published  by  me  ipsissimis  verbis  for  the  first  time 
in  June  last.     I  was  well   acquainted   with  the 
extract  given  in  the  '  Encyclop.  Britan.,'ir.  350, 
which  differs  from  the  original;  e.g.,   "Bristol" 
should  read  "Bristowe,"  "Matthew"  should  read 
"Mathew,"  "  2d "  should  read  "second";   and 
the  word  "of"  between   the   words    "6th"  and 
"August,"  and  the  word   "next"   between    the 
words  "August"  and   "following"   are  omitted. 
The  figures  "  1497  "  have  been  interpolated.     The 
entry  does  not  refer,  in  the  truest  sense,  to  the 
year  1497.     In  the  original  the  excerptum  is  in- 
cluded, as  I  have  already  stated,  within  the  Bristol 
civic  year  (i.e.,   1496-7),   which   commenced  on 
29  Sept.,  1496,  and  ended  on  28  Sept.,  1497.     So 
much  for  the  quibble  as  to  the  words  "  complete 
text."    MR.  HARRISSE  has  published  the  extract 
from  the  '  Encyclop.  Britan.'  elsewhere,  together 
with  a  statement  that  "Bristolian  MSS.  are  not 
always  to  be  trusted."     I  have  ascertained  that 
MR.  HARRISSE,  prior  to  the  publication  by  him  of 
the  extract,  never  made  any  attempt  to  examine 
the  MS.  from  which  it  was  taken,  although  the 
same  might  have  been  seen  and  examined  in  Bristol. 
In  the  circumstances,  is  it  right   to  condemn  a 
document  on  the  ground  that  it  was  forged  by 
Chatterton  without  making  any  attempt  to  obtain 
evidence  to  prove  the  charge  ?     In  '  Cabot's  Dis- 
covery of  North   America,'  pp.    116-22,  I   have 
given  the  excerptum  together  with  a  history  of  the 
MS.  chronicle  without  comment,  and  I  fail  to  see 
what  other  course  was  open  to  me.     The  extracts 
from  the  Rowleian  letters  which  MR.  HARRISSE, 
who  does  not  give  his  authority,  probably  found  in 
The  Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton,'  by  G.  Gregory, 
O.D.,  have  no  bearing  on  the  suggestion   that 
Chatterton  forged  a    MS.    chronicle   which   was 
written  in  a  clear,  unmistakeable,  sixteenth  cen- 
ury  style  of  handwriting.     Many  of  Chatterton's 
brgeries  are  written  in  a  style   which  may   be 
[escribed   as  all  their  own — a  kind  of  spurious 
land  writing,  consisting  of  mixed  ancient  alphabets, 
ncluding  some  letters  which  bear  no  resemblance 
o  any  ancient  alphabet  in   particular,  palpable 
orgeries,  which,  owing  to  their  quaint,  antiquated 
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appearance,  were  calculated  to  deceive  ordinary 
persons,  but  which  no  person  versed  in  palaeography 
could  possibly  mistake  for  the  style  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury penmanship.  I  venture  to  add,  for  the  espe- 
cial benefit  of  MR.  HARRISSE,  that,  so  far  as  he  is 
personally  concerned,  any  endeavour  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  Chatterton  or  Rowleian  MSS.  would 
be  just  as  profitable  a  labour  as  if,  e.g.,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  "sending  coals  to  Newcastle." 
Not  only  have  I  a  very  large  collection  of  books, 
tracts,  &c.,  relating  to  matters  which  come  under 
the  description  "Chattertonia,"  but,  from  time  to 
time,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and 
assistance— which  I  have  much  appreciated— of 
men  who  have  spent  many  years  of  their  lives  in 
a  study  of  the  productions  of  Chatterton's  pen.  I 
have  never  met  with  any  document  in  Ghatterton's 
handwriting  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  the 
ordinary  and  well-known  style  of  writing  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fact  that 
the  event  recorded  in  the  Fust  MS.  chronicle 
includes  a  reference  to  the  word  "America  "  clearly 
points  out  the  probability — the  name  "America" 
having  become  known,  and  Bristol  being  among  the 
ports  of  England  to  which  the  information  as  to 
the  name  would  probably  have  been  conveyed  at 
an  early  period — that  the  writer  of  the  chronicle 
edited  the  items  found  by  him  in  the  writing  of  an 
earlier  chronicler  ;  a  careful  study  of  other  MS. 
chronicles,  including  Ricart's  calendar,  in  which 
the  writers  have  used  previously  written  annals 
or  notes  of  events,  induces  me  to  favour  this  view. 
MR.  HARRISSE  says:  "To  my  mind  the  entry 
about  Cabot's  voyage  is  so  framed  and  worded  as 
to  convey  the  belief  that  it  was  originally  penned 
in  1497."  Had  MR.  HARRISSE  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  inquire  as  to  the  usual,  almost  stereo- 
typed form  adopted  by  annalists  or  chroniclers  of 
events  relating  to  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol 
— and  we  must  not  forget  that  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Barrett's  'History  of  Bristol' (1789), 
the  various  events  were  found  in  MS.  annals  or 
chronicles  only  —  he  would  have  paused  before 

Jutting  in  print  such  a  misleading  statement, 
f  necessary,  I  could  give  quotations  from  a 
number  of  chronicles,  together  with  the  present 
location  of  each  chronicle,  in  which  the  entries  of 
events — extending  over  several  centuries — com- 
mence in  similar  form  to  those  which  appear  in 
the  excerpta  from  the  Fust  MS.  chronicle.  But  I 
will  confine  myself  to  a  Bristol  chronicle  (generally 
called  Ricart's  Calendar)  which  has  been  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society.  The  title  is  "  The  Maire  of 
Bristol  is  [sic]  Kalendar,  by  Robert  Ricart,  Town 
Clerk  of  Bristol,  18  Edward  IV.  Edited  by  Lucy 
Toulmin  Smith."  The  first  entry  of  certain  his- 
torical events  commences  with  "This  yere,"  and 
refers  to  an  event  under  date  "  M*LXXXVIIJ°.  W. 
ruf.  scdo."  The  subsequent  entries  almost  invari- 
ably commence  with  "This  yere,"  or  "And  this 


yere,"  or  "In  this  yere,"  or  "This  Maior,"  or 
"  This  yeare,"  or  "In  this  yeere,"  many  of  which 
entries  relate  to  events  which  happened  long  before 
Ricart's  time.  And  I  should  not,  I  think,  omit 
to  state  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  entries 
are  recorded  between  the  names  of  the  "  Maiores," 
"  Vicecornes,"  "  Ballivi,"  in  the  same  way  as  the 
entries  are  recorded  in  the  MS.  Fust  chronicle, 
the  titles  of  the  corporation  officials  appearing  in 
the  last-named  chronicle  in  English  instead  of  in 
Latin.  Here,  again,  we  are  afforded  an  insight 
into  the  value  of  the  "impressions"  of  a  man's 
mind  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  great 
historical  interest. 

MR.  HARRISSE  has  quoted  from  some  notes 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Pryce,  a  former 
Bristol  librarian,  whom,  with  a  view  to  enhance 
the  value  of  a  statement  which  I  shall  presently 
deal  with,  he  has  twice  dubbed  "the  learned." 
"  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws,"  and  MR.  HAR- 
RISSE, when  brought  to  bay  and  asked  to  give 
proof  in  support  of  his  allegation  that  the  Fust 
MS.  chronicle  was  forged  by  Chatterton,  does  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  blandishments  of  a 
special  pleader.  Inasmuch  as  no  person  who  well 
knew  the  highly  respected  and  worthy  librarian, 
who  was  unable  to  read  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  books  placed  in  his  charge— the  whole  library, 
in  Mr.  Pryce's  time,  consisted  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  MS.  and  printed  works,  including 
very  many  Latin  works — would  feel  justified  in 
bestowing  such  a  description  upon  him,  I  am 
bound  to  presume  that  this  is  an  impression  (we 
know  that  some  of  our  good  .friends  are  very  im- 
pressionable, but  why  do  they  rush  headlong  into 
print?)  which  rests  on  no  foundation  whatever. 
MR.  HARRISSE  has  been  misled  by  a  statement — 
which  is  merely  an  impression  /—of  "  the  learned  " 
Mr.  Pryce,  in  which  Chatterton's  name  has  been 
erroneously  associated  with  certain  MSS.  (*N.  &  Q./ 
2nd  S.  v.  154).  The  discussion  originated  through 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Lucas  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  "an  unpublished  MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Sey  er," 
relating  to  the  birthplace  of  Sebastian,  the  son  of 
John  Cabot.  It  really  consisted  of  an  extract 
from  Richard  Eden's  work  '  The  Decades  of  the 
Newe  Worlde,'  &c.,  published  in  1555.  As  many 
of  your  readers  are  well  aware,  against  a  statement 
made  by  Ramusio,  historian  and  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Ten  of  Venice,  as  to  Sebastian  Cabot's 
birthplace,  Eden  has  put  a  marginal  note  to  the 
effect  that  Sebastian  Cabot  told  him  (Eden)  that 
he  (Cabot)  was  "  borne  in  Brystowe."  (I  am  not 
making  this  quotation  for  the  purpose  of  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  where  Sebastian  Cabot  was  born  ; 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  the  discussion  must  be 
confined  to  MR.  HARRISSE'S  point  that  the  MS. 
chronicle  is  a  Chatterton  forgery.)  Mr.  Lucas, 
having  made  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  an 
important  discovery,  sought  for  information.  "The 
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learned  "  Mr.  Pryce  thereupon  suggested  that  Mr. 
Seyer's  papers  included  some  information  derived 
from  writings  which  he  regarded  as  "exceedingly 
mischievous,  so  far  at  least  as  they  refer  to  Bristol, 
and  deserving  to  be  classed  with  the  forgeries  of 
Chatterton,  who,  in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
author  of  many  of  them."  This  attack  on  Mr. 
Seyer's  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
the  false  in  historical  researches  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  attention,  but  it  may  serve  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  caution  to  those  who,  without  any 
researches,  postulate  theories  or  "  impressions  "  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  Mr.  Pryce,  in  ignorance 
alike  of  the  fact  that  Seyer  had  copied  from  Eden's 
work,  and  that  between  1831  and  the  date  of  his 
(Mr.  Pryce's)  statement  the  excerptum  from  Eden 
had  appeared  in  at  least  six  different  publications, 
actually  had  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  it  was  a 
Chatterton  forgery.  Thus  was  foisted  upon  Chatter- 
ton  a  reputed  forgery  consisting,  of  MS.  notes 
which  Seyer  had  taken  from  a  work  printed  nearly 
two  centuries  before  the  unfortunate  boy's  birth  ! 
The  way  in  which  Mr.  Pryce'a  statement  has  been 
brought  into  the  discussion  smacks  of  the  method 
pursued  by  a  certain  Mr.  Weller,  who,  in  a  memo- 
rable trial,  began  to  tell  the  jury  what  "the soldier 
said."  Unless  MR.  HARRISSE  is  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  Pryce  was  ever  afforded  a  view  of  the 
MS.  Fuat  chronicle,  we  are  justified  in  applying  to 
Pryce's  statement  the  words  of  the  impartial  judge 
who  dealt  with  Mr.  Weller's  statement,  "It'j  not 
evidence,"  either  for  or  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  chronicle.  Having  exhaustively  dealt  with 
the  Pryce- Chatterton  episode,  I  will  proceed  to 
demolish  the  argument  as  to  the  entry  in  the 
(London)  MS.  chronicle,  which  MR.  HARRISSE 
quotes  from  Hakluyt,  by  remarking  that  it  refers 
exclusively  to  the  second  voyage  of  John  Cabot  in 
1498,  and  in  no  way  applies  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Matthew  in  1497:— 

"  In  the  13  yere  of  King  Henrie  the  VII.,  1498.     This 

yere  the  king caused  to  man  and  victuall  a  shippe  at 

Bristowe  to  search  for  an  Ilande Which  ship,  thus 

manned  and  victualled  at  the  king's  cost,  divers  merchants 
of  London  ventured  in  her  small  stockes,  being  in  her,  as 
chief  patrone,  the  said  Venetian.  And  in  the  companie 
of  the  said  ehippe  sailed  also  out  of  Bristowe,  three  or 
foure  small  ship*,  fraught  with  sleight  and  grosse 
merchandizes,  as  course  cloth,  caps,  laces,  points,  and 
other  trifles,  and  so  departed  from  Bristowe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May;  of  whom  in  this  Maior  s  [William  Purchas, 
Maior  of  London]  time  returned  no  tidings." 

As  an  example,  whether  of  the  sophistry  of  the 
special  pleader,  or  of  the  way  in  which  a  certain 
class  of  historians,  who  sometimes  pose  as  the 
only  persons  who  know  anything  about  the 
scientifico-historical  method  of  dealing  with  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  historical  matters,  occasionally 
endeavour  to  obfuscate  the  facts,  this  reference  to 
the  (London)  MS.  chronicle  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
In  the  circumstances,  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  so 


far,  the  MS.  Fust  chronicle  has  not  been  proved  to 
be  a  Chatterton  forgery.  We  may  well  pause  here 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  note  of  admiration  of 
those  transcendental  qualities,  probably  attributed 
to  celestial  interposition,  which  some  at  least  of 
the  modern  "  inspired  "  historians  quite  conscien- 
tiously believe  themselves  exjlusively  endowed 
with.  But  the  "common  or  garden  port"  of 
historian  must,  I  fear,  be  a  little  bit  puzzled  at 
times  by  the  fallacious  mode  of  argument  resorted 
to  by  these  peculiarly  gifted  writers  ;  in  all  pro- 
bability these  "  Sir  Oracles  "  fancy  themselves  in 
possession  of  so  much  bright  and  dazzling  glory  as 
to  justify  them  in  their  belief  that  all  lesser  his- 
torical luminations  should  be  snuffed  out  when 
they— the  infallible  ones  in  historical  researches- 
condescend  to  describe,  in  eloquent  and  touching 
terms  and  with  characteristic  modesty,  the  sub- 
limity of  their  own  qualifications  as  historians. 

G.  E.  WEARR. 
Weston-super-Mare. 
[A  reply  from  MR.  PKOWSE  ia  reserved  until  next  week.] 


TERN  (8th  S.  xit.  168).— The  answer  is,  Yes.  I 
stated,  in  my  evidence  before  the  Thames  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some  years 
ago,  that  I  had  observed  the  tern  in  the  willows 
between  Truss'  Island  and  Staines  Bridge,  in  the 
month  of  July.  CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 

Dockett  Eddy,  Shepperton. 

The  bird  was  very  likely  a  tern.  Yarrell  says 
"  They  have  been  seen  and  shot "  (of  course)  "  high 
up  on  the  Thames,  more  than  forty  miles  above 
Gravesend."  I  have  known  them  killed  a  few 
miles  from  Staines.  I  hope  the  bird  in  question 
will  be  more  fortunate.  G.  T.  SBERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

The  tern,  or  sea-swallow,  frequently  visits  the 
Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  Reservoirs,  in  the 
township  of  Gailey,  midway  between  Stafford  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  some  ninety  or  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  black  tern  also  frequents 
the  same  pools,  but  never  when  in  full  plumage. 

W.  FARRER. 

East  Marton,  Yorks. 

WILLIAM  GRREN  AND  HIS  4  GUIDE  TO  THE 
LARKS'  (8th  S.  xii.  87,  134).  —  A  biographical 
sketch  of  William  Green,  with  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished particulars,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Rodder,  of  Manchester,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Transaction*  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  vo'.  xiv.  for  1896.  Copies 
of  the  '  Tourist's  New  Guide '  vary  greatly  in  the 
number  of  plates  they  contain.  Mr.  Roeder  records 
that  copies  with  twelve  plates  were  published  at 
1J.  1*.,  and  those  with  twenty-four  plates  at  21.  2s. 
It  seems  from  the  advertisement  that  the  plates 
might  optionally  be  had  "  done  in  sepia."  A  copy 
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which  I  have  just  examined  contains  no  fewer 
than  seventy-one  plates  in  outline,  besides  eighteen 
aquatints  taken  from  another  copy.  Green  pub- 
lished several  distinct  series  of  Lake  District  views, 
namely:  1.  '  A  Series  of  Picturesque  Views  of 
tho  North  of  England,'  1796,  size  21^  in.  by 
16J  in.  2.  'Thirty  Views  from  Nature,  etched 
in  the  Soft  Ground,'  1808,  size  30  in.  by  21  in. 
and  26  in.  by  19  in.  3.  *  Twelve  Views  from 
Nature,'  1809,  30  in.  by  21  in.  This  is,  perhaps, 
a  selection  from  No.  2.  4.  '  Seventy-eight  Studies 
from  Nature,'  1809,  various  sizes,  21  in.  by  14}  in. 
to  14|  in.  by  11}  in.  6.  *  Eighteen  Studies  from 
Nature,'  1810,  size  30  in.  by  21  in.  6.  '  A  Series 
of  Sixty  Coloured  Plates/  1815,  size  13^  in.  by 
9£  in.  and  7  in.  by  4£  in.  Green  also  published 
several  other  series,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Boeder, 
but  these  were  probably  sold  in  single  plates,  e.g., 
'  Forty  Views  of  Buildings  and  Bridges,'  1819, 
size  13|in.  by  9} in. ;  'Etchings  of  Buildings  in 
Ambleside,'  &c.,  1819,  size  22^  in.  by  17  in.  ; 
'  Twelve  Coloured  Views  of  the  Principal  Lakes,' 
1820,  size  25  in.  by  17|in.  ;  another  set  in  sepia, 
1820;  twelve  coloured  views,  1821,  size  12  in.  by 
8^  in.  ;  forty  views  of  Ambleside  and  Keswick, 
1«21,  size  21  in.  by  15  in.  A  quantity  of  Green's 
drawings  and  prints  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mayson,  of  Manchester. 

C.  W.  SDTTO.V. 

FOSTER  OF  BAMBOROUQH  (8ta  S.  xii.  107).— 
The  member  of  this  family  who  settled  in  Ireland 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  younger  branch. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  ancestor  of  the  Fosters  of 
Loutb,  and  also,  in  a  direct  male  line,  of  the  pre- 
sent Viscount  Massereene.  Sir  Claudius  Foster, 
of  Bamborough,  was  the  first  baronet  (1620),  but 
this  title  became  extinct,  the  Irish  baronetcy  being 
of  later  origin.  The  arms  of  the  Bamborough 
Fosters  were  Arg.,  a  chevron  vert  between  three 
hunters'  horns  sa.,  garnished  or.  Those  of  the 
Louth  Fosters  are,  I  believe,  Arg.,  a  chevron  vert 
between  three  bugles  sa.,  stringed  gu. ;  the  crest 
a  stag  trippant.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

Burke,  in  his  'Landed  Gentry,'  fourth  edition, 
says  the  Fosters  of  Dunleer,  now  of  Ballymascan- 
lan,  both  of  co.  Louth,  were  a  branch  of  an  old 
Berkshire  family  who  went  to  Ireland  during  the 
civil  wars  of  1641.  Metcalfe's  edition  of  the 
'Visitation  of  Berkshire'  by  Bysshe  in  1664-6 
p.  35,  gives  the  pedigree  of  the  Forsters  of  Alder- 
maston  ;  but  I  cannot  connect  the  two  families,  the 
father  of  John  Foster  of  Dunleer  not  being  given. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"  TALLY-HO  "  (8th  S.  xii.  65,  118).— I  beg  leave 
to  enter  my  protest  against  the  guess  that  tally-ho 
is  derived  from  F.  taillis,  for  which  no  evidence  is 
adduced.  The  worst  of  these  guessers  is  that  they 
can  only  see  one  atom — one  speck— at  a  time. 


Jet  us  grant  that  there  is  a  likeness  between  tally 

nd  taillis.     But  how  about  all  the  other  forms  ? 

f  this  were  the  real  origin,  how  comes  it  that 
uodern  French  has  taiaut,  and  that  Godefroy 
gives  the  old  forms  thiaulau,  thahaut,  thialhaut  ? 
[f  we  want  to  come  at  the  truth  (which  I  presume 

s  the  case),  what  possible  good  can  come  of  pro- 
>osing  a  derivation  which  so  conspicuously  fails  to 

xplain  the  forms  for  which  we  have  evidence  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  Godefroy  gives  tai  !  as  an 
exclamation  or  interjection  ;  which  really  gives 
some  support  to  the  supposition  that  the  phrase 
was  of  interjectional  origin. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

For  "Taillais  is  bois  taillis,"  read  Taillis  is 
ris  taillis.  HENRY  ATT  WELL. 

Barnes. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  OUR  NEW  TESTAMENT  (8th 
S.  xii.  88). — The  statement  requires  a  little  altera- 
tion from  the  manner  of  its  expression  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  invention  of  the  division  into 
verses  was  generally  attributed  to  Robert  Stephens. 
But  it  has  now  become  known  that  he  adopted 
Pagninu&'s  system  of  division  into  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  Geneva,  1551.  It  was  for 
the  convenience  of  reference  to  his  Greek  concord- 
ance (Kitto's  '  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  527,  in  Hartwell  Horne's  '  Introduction,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  75,  1846). 

R.  Stephens  made  this  division  when  on  a 
journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  "  Lutetia  Lugdunuui 
petens,"  as  his  son  Henry  states,  whose  account 
should  be  seen,  "  et  quidem  magnam  fjus  inter 
equitandum  partem  "  (Preface  to  '  Concordance.'). 
Micbaelis  supposes  that  the  phrase  means  only 
that,  when  he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  amused  him- 
self with  this  work  at  his  inn  (vol.  ii.  p.  527,  in 
Home,  u.  s.). 

The  translation  of  Pagninus  was  "Veteris  ac 
Novi  Testament!  nova  translation,  per  Sanct.  Pag- 
ninum  Edita.  Lugd.  1528." 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Stephens  family  of 
printers  at  Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  century  first 
divided  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  into 
verses  as  we  now  have  it,  while  riding  from  some  place 
to  another.  The  story  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  family  of  Stephens  by  Maittaire, 
or  in  any  good  account  of  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the 
Hebrew  subdivision  into  verses  is  followed.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  division  of  the  Apocryphal 
Books  into  verses,  nor  can  I  at  present  give  any 
precise  references,  but  the  above  may  put  PALA- 
MEDES  on  the  right  track.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

In  all  probability  Lord  Salisbury  refers  to  the 
verse  division  of  the  New  Testament.  See  note, 
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p.  67,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth's  most  inter 
eating  little  book  '  Bow  we  got  our  Bible '(pub 
lisbed  by  S.  Bagster  &  Son?,  Limited)  :— 

"  It  [»'. «.,  verse  division]  first  appears  in  the  Genev 
Biole,  1560.  See  pp.  102-3.  We  owe  it  to  Rober 
Stephen,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Greek  Testamen! 
who  hurriedly  arranged  it  on  a  journey  from  Paris  t 
Lyons.  '  I  think,'  a  commentator  quaintly  remarks,  '  i 
bad  been  better  done  on  his  knees  in  the  closet.'" 

In  '  A  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary '  we  fin< 
"  Stephens.  Robert,  2nd  son.  Printer.  Edito 
of  Greek  Testament  (Latin  Thesaurus,  &c.),  by 
W.  P.  Greswell,  1833.  Bom  1503.  Died 
7  September,  1559."  G.  K.  P. 

Teignmouth. 

The  "bookseller"  was  Henry  Stephens.  See 
Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  1863,  i.  214  b. 

W.  0.  B. 

[Whether  Robert  Eatienne,  in  Latin  Robertas  Ste 
phanus,  is  to  be  Anglicized  into  Stephen  or  Stephens 
we  leave  our  readers  to  decide.  In  15J1,  when  the  New 
Testament  in  question  was  published,  Robert  Estienne 
took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  he  died.  Estienne  it 
translated  Stephen  in  the  case  of  the  '  World  of  Wonders, 
the  '  Apologie  pour  Herodote,'  of  Henri  Estienne,  Eng- 
lished by  R.  C.,  London,  1608.— Many  replies  are  acknow- 
ledged.] 

"  WHEN  SORROW  SLEEPETH"  (8tb  S.  xi.  417, 507; 
xii.  77).— On  looking  at  this  song  last  week,  the 
words  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  German 
proverb, "  VVenn  die  Sorge  schlaft,  wecke  sie  nicht." 
This  proverb  is  so  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  the 
song.  One  of  your  correspondents  thinks  it  is 
French.  H.  A.  W. 

FRENCH  EQOIVALRNTS  FOR  ENGLISH  PROVERBS 
(8th  S.  xii.  108).— Most  of  the  English  proverbs 
and  idiomatic  phrases  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent have  no  French  equivalents  that  I  can 
think  of  at  present.  The  following,  however,  seem 
to  me  near  enough  : — (1)  "  A  fellow  more  free  than 
welcome  "-  -"  Un  comp&re-cochon,"  not  in  Littr^'s 
nor  Beacherelle's,  but  in  Delvau's  dictionary, 
in  another  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  name 
here,  and  in  common  usage  ;  (2)  "'Tis  easier  to 
pick  holes  than  to  mend  them  " — "  La  critique  est 
ai-ee,  mais  Tart  est  difficile  " ;  (3)  "  To  grind  one's 
own  axe"— "Mettre  la  main  u  la  p^e";  (4) 
"  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven"—1'  Les  manages 
aont  Merits  dans  le  ciel  "  ;  (5)  "  Make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines  "  (a  duplicate  of  "  Strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot")— "  II  faut  battre  le  fer  pendant  qu'il  est 
chaud,"  which  is  the  only  French  proverb  to 
express  the  idea.  F.  E.  A.  GASC. 

Brighton. 

At  the  end  of  Edward  Leigh's  'Select  and 
Choyce  Observations  concerning  the  Twelve  First 
Caesars,'  second  edition,  1647,  there  are  "Select 
and  choyce  French  Proverbs,  some  of  which  were 
collected  out  of  Grateras  de  la  Nove,  and  other 
Authors,  divers  observed  by  my  selfe  when  I  was 


in  France,  Alphabetically  disposed  and  englished." 
They  occupy  eleven  leaves,  and  may  be  useful  to 
your  correspondent.  W.  C.  B. 

AB  the  weather  in  France  is  much  more  settled 
than  in  England,  our  proverb  as  to  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines  would  not  have  much  meaning 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.  "Battre  le  fer  pen- 
dent qu'il  est  chaud  "  would  be  the  best  equiva- 
lent. "Marriages  are  made  in  heaven"  may  be 
translated  "  Les  mar  i  ages  sont  Merits  dans  le  ciel." 
As  often  happens,  there  is  another  proverb  which 
would  appear  to  have  a  contrary  signification  : — 

Au  mariage  et  a  la  mort 

Le  diable  fait  son  effort. 

It  is  curious  that  no  continental  nation  but  the 
Portuguese  seems  to  have  an  equivalent  for  "  Catus 
amat  pisces,  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantas."  Trans- 
lators of '  Macbeth '  would  probably  omit  the  lines 
Letting  "  I  dare  not "  wait  upon  "  I  would  " 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 

A  recent  translator  has,    however,   rendered  the 
passage  as  follows  : — 

Voudrais-tu  posseder  ce  bien  qui  te  semblait 
Le  plus  bel  ornement  de  la  vie — et  qui  1'esf, — 
Et  vivre  en  face  de  ton  but  ainsi  qu'un  lache 
Qui  veut  et  ne  veut  pas,  qui  n'ose  pas,  qui  tache,— 
Toujoura,  corume  le  chat  du  conte,  a  biaiser. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 

" MARRIAGE  LINKS"  (8th  S.  xii.  44,  110).— I 
)ave  known  many  women  who  regularly  carried 
-heir  "marriage  lines"  in  their  bosoms  or  in  a 
)ocket  safely  wrapped  up,  while  others  have  had 
hem  stitched  inside  an  inner  garment ;  and  with 
many  a  woman  her  "  marriage  lines  "  is  her  invoice 
f  respectability,  particularly  amongst  those  whose 
msbands  are  constantly  changing  from  one  place 
to  another.     These  women,  who  carry  their  all 
ipon  their  backs,  and  are  ever  anxious  to  be  taken 
or  "  respectable  women,"  would  as  lief  die  as  part 
ith  their  "  lines,"  and  they  are  ready  to  produce 
hem  whenever  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  their 
elationship    with    their    travelling    companions, 
rauds  are  common  enough  amongst  our  roving 
opulation  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  ever 
card  of  a  spurious  "  marriage  lines." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

HATCHMENTS  IN  CHURCHES  (8lb  S.  xi.  387, 454, 

13  ;  xii.  29,  112).— No  one  has  asked  for  a  list 

f  churches  in  which  hatchments  still  remain.  The 

rst  question  of  the  querist  was  whether  the  cus- 

om  of  placing  hatchments  in  churches  is  obsolete  ; 

nd,  if  so,  when  it  ceased.      It  would  be  worth 

ecording,  as  another  correspondent  has  remarked, 

when  the  last  hatchment  left  the  bouse  front  for 

the  church.     With  the  object  of  eliciting  fresher 

information,  I  gave   1830  as  the   date  of  such 

removal  of  a  hatchment  in  which  I  was  interested 
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Surely  some  one  can  beat  that,  even  if  those  which 
up  to  the  present  year  are  placed  on  the  house 
are  no  longer  removed  to  the  church. 

KILLIGREWT. 

ENNIS:  ST.  DENIS  (8lh  S.  xii.  88).—  Eonis  in 
Irish  place-names  is  usually  a  form  of  Inis  or  Inch 
=  an  island.  Eoniskillen  in  the  old  Irish  annals 
is  called  Inis-Cethlenn,  Cethlenn's  Island.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  merely  a  corruption,  as  in  the 
case  of  EanUkerry,  in  Wicklow,  the  old  Irish 
name  of  which  is  said  to  be  Ath-na-scairbhe,  i.  e.t 
the  ford  of  the  scarriff  or  rough  river-crossing. 
MR.  CAREY  will  find  all  information  about  Irish 
place-names  in  Joyce's  '  Origin  and  History  of 
Irish  Names  of  Places.'  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

Lough  Rynn,  Dromod. 

The  ancient  name  of  Ennis  was  Inniscluan 
Ruadha,  Clare  being  two  miles  lower  down  the 
river.  '  Words  and  Places,'  by  Isaac  Taylor,  gives 
Ynys,  Welsh  ;  Innis,  Gadhelic  ;  Ennis,  Irish  ; 
Inch,  Scotch  ;  meaning  an  island.  Enniskillen  is 
»  corruption  of  Jnis-Cathlenn,  the  ishud  of  Ceth- 
leno.  Innes-Kerr,  not  Innis-Kerr,  is  the  family 
name  of  the  Dukes  of  Roxburgh,  and  they  derive 
their  first  surname  from  Innes,  co.  Elgin. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Eonis  or  Innis,  in  Irish  topography,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  understood  to  mean  isle  or  island.  Is 
there  not  a  "St.  Clare  of  the  Isles"?  Clare  =  holm  = 
island  or  plain  ;  Kerr  =  carr,  probably  means  very 
much  the  same  thing.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Ennis  or  Innis  is  simply  an  Irish  word  mean- 
ing an  island,  and  in  some  localities  a  low-lying 
bogland.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  Irish  Ennis,  or  Innis,  or  Inisb,  means  island, 
the  same  as  the  Scotch  Inch.         F.  J.  CANDY. 
Croydon. 

"  HANSARD  ":  "  HANSE  "  (8th  S.  xii.  47,  91).— 
Perhaps  it  is  to  the  purpose  to  quote  Dr.  Stubbs  :  — 

"The  charter  of  Archbishop  Thuraton  to  Beverley 
places  the  ' bane-bin'  or  guildhall  among  the  foremost 
of  the  privileges  conferred  on  hia  men.  « I  will  that  my 
men  of  Beverley  shall  have  their  baua-hus,  that  they 
may  there  treat  of  their  by-laws,  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  S.  John  and  the  canons,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  whole  township,  freed  according  to  the  same  law  as 
that  which  those  of  York  have  in  their  haus-hus." 

In  a  note  Dr.  Stubbs  says  : — 

"  The  word  hansa  is  used  by  Ulfilas  for  a  band  or  com- 
pany. As  a  historical  word  it  appears  first  in  England 
later  in  Germany.  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  •  Stadteverfassg, 
ii.  254,  &c.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  guild,  and  it 

is  aho  used  in  the  sense  of  a  tax The  men  of  York 

had,  in  the  time  of  John,  their  guild  at  home  and  severa 
hanses  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy.  The  men  of 
Dun wich,  have  their  hansa  et  gilda  mercanloria  con- 
firmed by  the  same  king.  In  the  2  Henry  III.  the  citi- 
zens of  Hereford  paid  for  a  charter,  and  to  have  for  ever 
a  merchant-guild,  with  a  hansa  and  other  liberties 


There  was  also  a  hansa  at  Montgomery,  at  Liverpool, 
Wigan,  and  Preston."— '  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
and,'  fourth  edition,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hudson,  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Peter  Permountergate,  Norwich,' 
part  i.  1889,  tells  how  Adam  de  Toftes  was,  in 
1285,  appointed  by  the  bailiffs  and  citizens  of 
Norwich  Alderman  of  the  Hanse,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  Norwich  at  certain  fairs 
and  markets,  an  office  of  great  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. 

In  Mr.  Rye's  '  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany,' 
vol.  i.,  there  is  reference  to  "  the  old  Hawnce 
and  new  Hawnce  in  Norwich,"  but  I  am  unable  at 
present  to  refer  to  that  publication,  though  if  it  is 
not  accassible  to  DR.  MURRAY  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  him  an  extract  at  an  early  date. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Luke  Hansard,  founder 
of  the  great  business  of  printing  parliamentary 
debates,  which,  after  becoming  a  company,  was 
wound  up  in  1892,  was  a  native  of  Norwich. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

"MATRIMONY"  (8th  S.  xii.  48,  113).— At  tea- 
drinkings  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  table  was 
to  get  unmarried  people  to  have  on  their  plates 
bread  and  butter  and  plum-cake  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  called  "eating  matrimony."  This  was  at 
the  public  teas  held  at  chapel  and  other  anni- 
versaries. THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Work  sop. 

Like  MR.  HEMS,  I  have  never  heard  this  term 
applied  to  liquids  in  Devonshire,  but  very  often  to 
a  mixture  of  foods,  and  most  frequently  to  bread 
and  butter  or  cream  and  treacle,  which  is  also 
known  as  "  thunder  and  lightning." 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

I  have  had  an  experience  of  nearly  sixty  years 
in  Devonshire,  and  have  frequently  heard  a  mixture 
of  gin  and  rum  called  "  matrimony."  H.  D. 

"BUNDLING"  (8tb  S.  xii.  128).— In  addition  to 
the  references  given  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  under 
"  bundle"  and  "  bundling,"  see  Irving's  '  Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New  York,'  bk.  iii.  ch.  vi., 
vii. ;  *  Bundling:  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline 
in  America,'  by  Henry  R.  Styles,  8vo.,  Albany, 
1871;  Machiavel's  'Prince,'  1640,  p.  286;  Sir 
W.  Scott,  '  Lord  of  the  Isles '  (in  note  xi.  on 
canto  ii.)  ;  'N.  &  QV  3rd  S.  iii.  33,  139. 

W.  0.  B. 

BEES  AND  ROSE  LEAVES  (8th  S.  xii.  128).  — The 
insect  in  question  is  not  "the  ordinary  hive-bee," 
but  a  rose-cutting  or  willow-bee  (Megachile  wil- 
laughbiella).  It  makes  a  burrow  in  dead  wood, 
most  frequently  a  willow  bough,  in  which  it  forms 
cells  constructed  of  semi-circular  pieces  of  rose 
leaves,  which  pieces  are  curled  round  and  fitted 
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into  one  another,  so  as  to  form  thimble-shapec 
cells,  in  each  of  which  the  bee  places  one  egg  am 
some  bee  bread.  There  are  several  varieties  o 
this  insect,  one  of  which  always  chooses  the  scarle 
petals  of  poppies  for  this  purpose. 

W.  M.  E.  F. 

MR.  STEWART-ERSKINE  is  in  error  in  believing 
the  bee  which  disfigured  his  lose-bush  to  be  a  hive 
bee.  It  is  one  of  the  solitary  bees — the  upholstere 
bee,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  dexterously  cutting 
pieces  out  of  leaves  and  fitting  them  together  t< 
form  its  nest  withal.  These  leaf-cutters  abounc 
so  greatly  in  some  seasons  as  to  be  a  great  pest  to 
gardeners.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

MR.  ERSKINE'S  bee  was  not  a  hive-bee  at  all 
but  one  of  the  upholsterer  bees  (probably  Megachile 
centuncularis),  who  live  in  holes  which  they  dig  in 
the  earth,  papering  their  walls  with  leaves  of  plants 
or  flowers,  M.  papaveris  choosing  the  brillianl 
colour  of  the  poppy.  Their  habits  are  fully  tolc 
in  Kirby  and  Spence's  '  Entomology,'  i.  374-5. 

ALDENHAM. 

[Many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged.] 

CLARKSON  STANFIELD  (8th  S.  xi''.  8,  111).— 
Redgrave's  '  Dictionary  of  Artists'  gives  18  May 
as  the  day  of  death.  In  his  illustrations  to  *  Poor 
Jack*  Stanfield  has  one  of  the  loss  of  the  Royal 
George.  On  the  left  is  a  large  buoy  with  the  ring 
for  mooring  on  the  end  of  the  barrel.  Were  rings 
ever  placed  in  this  position? — they  are  usually 
placed  through  a  hole  running  right  through  the 
middle.  I  think  this  is  a  slip  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  Also,  would  there  have  been  a  buoy  at 
Spithead  at  all  ?  Would  not  ships  anchor  there  ? 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

"Mow  LAND  "  (8th  S.  xii.  126).— Perhaps  there 
is  a  distinction  between  "pasture"  and  "mow 
land,"  for  one  sees  certain  fields  constantly  cut  for 
the  hay  crop  they  produce  and  others  as  regularly 
used  for  grazing  purposes  only.  Apparently  there 
are  stretches  of  pasture  from  which  no  farmer 
would  ever  attempt  to  take  hay,  and  there  are 
meadows  where  neither  ox  nor  sheep  is  ever  seen. 
I  speak  from  observation  as  one  reared  in  a 
pastoral  district,  although  unable  to  give  scientific 
reasons  for  the  distinction  that  is  undoubtedly 
made.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear,  and 
that  is  that  some  valuable  **  mow  lands  " — meadows 
that  yield  abundant  crops  of  hay — have  too  much 
moisture  in  them  to  be  safe  and  comfortable  for 
stock.  Expert?,  no  doubt,  could  tell  why  certain 
pastures  have  lain  for  a  century,  and  been  regularly 
eaten  by  sheep  or  cattle,  instead  of  being  mown 
for  their  hay.  THOMAS  BAYNB. 

Helenaburgb,  N.B. 

Generally  speaking,  "mow  land"  is  meadow 
land,  because  any  meadow  land  may  be  mown  ; 
more  particularly,  it  may  be  any  one  piece  which 


actually  is  mown.  Halliwell,  in  a  dictionary, 
of  course  gives  the  general  definition  ;  but  in  a 
description  of  certain  specified  fields,  some  are 
called  "mow  land"  because  it  is  the  custom  to 
mow  them,  others  pasture  because  they,  as  a  rule, 
are  grazed.  MR.  ADDT  creates  his  own  difficulty  ; 
but  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
what  easier,  since  he  knows  their  address,  than  to 
ask  the  agents  ?  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

This  surely  refers  to  land  whereon  hay  is  grown 
to  be  mowed,  as  distinct  from  pastures  or  meadows, 
on  which  the  grass  is  "fed  off"  bv  cattle  and 
horses.  W.  H.  HELM. 

Loss  OF  THE  EORYDICB  (8th  S.  xii.  129).— A 
full  account  of  this  terrible  disaster  will  be  found 
in  the  *  Annual  Register'  for  1878,  under  date 
24  March,  pp.  28  to  32  of  "  Chronicle."  Why  is 
this  most  useful  book  of  reference  spoiled  by  not 
being  paged  consecutively  throughout  ?  In  this 
volume,  for  instance,  we  have  pp.  1  to  439  devoted 
to  "  English  History,"  "  Foreign  History,"  "  Litera- 
ture," "Art  "and  "  Science,"  and  then  we  com- 
mence at  p.  1  again,  and  have  a  new  pagination, 
from  pp.  1  to  270,  devoted  to  the  "Chronicle," 
"Obituary,"  "Remarkable  Trial?,"  and  "Ap- 
pendix." It  is  extremely  confusing,  and  I  think 
simply  idiotic.  What  good  purpose  does  it  serve 
dividing  the  book  in  this  way  ? 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

See  the  Times,  25,  26,  and  29  March,  1878  ;  the 
'  Annual  Regiater,'  1878  ;  *  Loss  of  H.M.S.  Eun- 
dice,'  by  the  author  of  *  Doing  and  Suffering,'  1878 ; 
'The  Loss  of  the  Eurydice,'  a  poem  by  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave,  Contemporary  Rtvieiv,  vol.  xxxii. 

BAYARD  C.  DIXON. 

20,  Leigham  Vale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

PARISH  COUNCILS  AND  PAROCHIAL  RECORDS 

8">  S.  v.  61,    122,    189;    xii.  76).— In  reply  to 

MR.  PICKFORD,  at  the  last  reference,  there  is  an 

nteresting  and  detailed  account,  with  map,  of  the 

Essex  storm,  and   of  damage  caused    thereby,  of 

24  June,  in  Symons's  Meteorological  Magazine  for 

July.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  Symons's 

Meteorological  Magazine  for  March,  1887,  voL  xxi'. 

p.  26  :— 

"  A  hailstorm  of  quite  a  phenomenal  character  pasted 
ver  Riet  Vlei,  Cape  Colony,  the  other  day.  Numbers 
f  hailstones  fell  in  rapid  succession  as  large  an  cricket 
mils,  one  of  them  measuring  4  inches  by  3$  inches,  and 
everal  of  them  weighing  i  Ib.  to  $  Ib.  each. — Colonits." 

See  also  *  Hailstorm  at  Seaford,  Su«sex,  30  May, 
897,'  in  Symons'a  Meteorological  Magazine  for 
une,  pp.  65-72.  CELER  ET  ADDAX. 

FIRELESS  PEOPLES  (8*  S.  xii.  107).— I  am 
orry  to  differ  from  Miss  M.  R.  Cox,  but  I  cannot 
ut  think  she  has  been  misled  by  the  rapid  and 
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frequently  rash  generalizations  of  travellers  who 
in  many  cases  are  not  trained  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  accurate  observations,  and  are  but  too  apt  to 
believe  that  barbarous  people  are  ignorant  of  things 
which  they  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  use.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  blunders 
that  have  been  made  by  Englishmen  regarding 
the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  our  nearest 
neighbours  over  sea  who  are  as  civilized  as  our- 
selves, it  behoves  us  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the 
amount  of  trust  we  give  to  wanderers  who  have 
stayed  for  a  short  time  among  people  whose  lan- 
guage and  habits  were  utterly  strange  to  them. 
The  following  passage  from  Prof.  St.  George 
Mivart's  work,  entitled  '  On  Truth,  a  Systematic 
Enquiry/  is  interesting  as  coming  from  one  who  is 
a  high  authority  on  anthropology  :  — 

"  No  men  are  known  to  exist  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  fire,  and  ancient  remains  prove  th>it  its  know- 
ledge is  so  old  that  we  are  yet  unable  to  nflirm  the  certain 
past  existence  of  men  unacquainted  with  its  use,  though 
such  there  in  all  probability  once  were." — P.  278. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

VEGETABLE  OR  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  AS 
STANDARDS  OF  MEASUREMENT  (8**  S.  xii.  107). 
— A  barleycorn  is,  in  the  language  of  measurement, 
the  third  part  of  an  inch,  an  assertion  which  gives 
some  colour  to  the  tradition  to  which  MR.  WAL- 
LACE refers  for  the  origin  of  an  inch  in  length.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  reading  any  account  of  the 
first  establishment  of  this  measure  ;  but  in  Pul- 
leyn's  *  Etymological  Compendium  '  we  read  : — 

"  The  origin  of  all  weights  and  measures  in  England 
was  derived  from  a  corn  of  wheat  (vide  statutes  of 
51  Henry  III.,  31  Edward  I.,  12  Henry  VII.),  which 
enacted  that  thirty-two  of  them,  well  dried,  and  gathered 
from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  were  to  make  one  penny- 
weight ;  but  it  was  subsequently  thought  better  to  divide 
the  dwt.  in  twenty-four  equal  parts,  called  grains.  All 
measures  of  capacity,  both  liquid  and  dry,  were  at  first 
taken  from  Troy-weight,  mid  several  laws  were  passed 
in  the  re'gn  of  Henry  III.  enacting  that  8  Ib.  Troy  of 
wheat,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried, 
should  make  one  gallon  of  wine  measure,  &c.  ('Origin 
of  Weights  and  Measures  in  England,'  p.  47)." 

0.  P.  HALE. 

RED,  WHITE,  BLUE  (8th  S.  x.  294  ;  xi.  296, 
376,  478).  — Admiral  George  H.  Preble,  in  his 
book  '  The  Flag  of  the  United  States  and  other 
National  Flags,'  gives  some  interesting  details 
with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  '  The  Red,  White 
and  Blue.'  The  words  were  written  by  Thomas 
a  Becket,  an  Englishman  resident  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  request  of  one  David  T.  Shaw,  a  local  actor 
to  fit  some  music  which  the  latter  had.  Shaw  hac 
made  an  attempt  to  write  the  song,  but  had  not 
succeeded,  and  took  a  Becket's  verses.  The  words 
were  sung  in  public,  and  with  great  success.  The 
writer  found  his  song  had  become  famous,  and  that 
Shaw  assumed  to  be  the  author.  It  was  a  case 


>f  "  Ego  hos  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores." 
I  played  the  trick,  a  duffer  scooped  the  pot.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Shaw  gave  the  idea  of 

he  song   to   a  Becket,   and  of  right  the   credit 

hould  be  divided  between  them.  This  was  in 
1843.  Soon  after  it  was  sung  by  the  children  in 
the  schools. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  the  melody 
became  popular  in  England.  Columbia  easily 
was  made  Britannia,  the  colours  of  the  flag  were 
also  red,  white,  and  blue  ;  there  was  no  trouble  in 
adaptation.  It  suited  the  time,  it  was  easy  to 
sing,  there  was  a  good  chorus,  it  seemed  British 
all  the  way  through,  and  nautical  ;  what  wonder 

hat  some  folk  thought  it  was  altogether  English. 
I  state  but  the  facts. 

There  is  another  sea-song  which  was  transferred 

n  the  reverse  direction.  It  begins,  "  A  wet  sheet 
and  a  flowing  sea,"  and  the  last  line  of  the  first 
stanzt  runs,  "  And  leaves  Britannia  on  our  lee." 
The  word  Britannia  was  changed  into  Columbia, 
and  the  song  thus  became  naturalized.  The  two 
nations  speak  and  write  the  same  language,  and 
songs  which  touch  the  popular  heart  will  suffer  this 
sea  change,  nor  can  anything  prevent. 

JOBN   E.    NORCROSS. 
Brooklyn,  U.S. 

"SOVEREIGN  OF  BELFAST  "  (8tb  S.  xii.  129).— 
It  has  already  been  explained  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7td  S. 
viii.  8,  38,  that,  under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  1613, 
Belfast  was  given  the  special  privilege  of  having  a 
"  soveraign  "  and  twelve  burgesses  as  the  govern- 
ing body.  The  l(  soveraign  "  was  simply  the  chief 
magistrate  or  mayor,  and  the  office  was  continued 
till  1841,  when  the  Municipal  Act  came  into  force. 

EVKRARD    HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


See  'N. 


.  viii.  8,  38. 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  BYRON  (8th  S.  xi.  348,  389).  — 
Laurence  Hutton,  in  *  Literary  Landmarks  of 
London  '  (p.  30),  says  :  — 

"Lord  Byron  was  born  at  No.  16,  Holies  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  in  a  house  since  numbered  24,  and 
marked  by  the  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts." 

And  in  a  note  (4)  adds  :  — 

"  The  Rev.  Robert  Gwynne,  in  a  private  note,  dated 
Sept.  1,  1885,  writes  :  '  In  revising  Baedeker's  '  London  ' 
I  had  a  gre^t  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  out  that  24,  not 
16,  Holies  Street,  was  the  birthplace  of  Byron,     I  con- 
sulted Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  author  of  the  '  Real  Lord 
Byron  ';  Mr.  Grace,  the  decorator,  in  Wigmore  Street, 
whose  lather  collected  the  views,  maps,  &c.,  of  London 
now   in  the  British   Museum  ;    Mr.   Fry,   the    present 
owner  of  No.  24,  Holies  Street,  and  Mr.  John  Murray, 
Jun  ......  Mr.  Fry  informed  me  that  24,  Holies  Street  is 

the  only  houee  in  the  street  that  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
tablet,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  is  in  front  of  this 
house.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  '  London,'  gives  as 
his  authority  for  naming  No.  16  as  the  birthplace,  a 
paper  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession.  Mr.  John  Murray 
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and  I  examined  the  paper,  which  is  a  tradesman's  bill, 
and  we  were  both  convinced  that  the  document  does  not 
bear  out  Mr.  Cunningham's  statement.'  " 

The  house  No.  24,  Holies  Street,  which  was 
on  the  west  side,  has  been  palled  down  and  the 
site  has  been  absorbed  into  a  neighbouring  drapery 
establishment,  fronting  upon  Oxford  Street.  I 
cannot  find  any  official  record  of  the  change  in  the 
number  of  the  house,  and  the  change  seems  to 
have  been  made  without  authority. 

JOHN  HEBB. 
Willesden  Green.  N.W. 

"DOES    YOUR    MOTHER    KNOW    YOU  *RE    OUT?" 

(8">  S.  viii.  4,  35,  153,  293,  356  ;  xii.  134.)— The 
late  MR.  THORNBURY'S  list  of  London  street  say- 
ings is  printed  at  4th  S.  ix.  463,  and  duly  indexed 
in  the  General  Index  to  Fourth  Series,  under 
1  Street  Sayings  of  London,'  and  alao  under  '  Pro- 
verbs and  Phrases  :  London  Street  Sayings.' 

•  KlLLIGREW. 

THE  LAST  SURVIVOR  PROM  THE  BLACK  HOLE 
OF  CALCUTTA  (8lh  S.  xii.  86).— See  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
7ld  S.  xii.  184,  312.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  Capt. 
Mills  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Black  Hole 
victims.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Sept., 
1811  (vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  239),  gives  the  following  short 
biography  of  Mills  : — 

"At  Camden  Town,  J.  Mills,  E«q.  This  gentleman 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  only  survivor  of  the  persons 
who  were  immured  in  what  was  called  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta,  but  this  is  not  exactly  correct;  Mr.  Burdett, 
late  of  Baling,  but  now  a  resident  in  Southampton,  is 
btill  in  existence,  and  consequently  the  last  survivor 
of  those  who  escaped  from  thia  barbarous  act  of  Asiatic 
tyranny.  Mr.  Mills  had  reached  the  eighty-ninth  year 
of  Lid  age  ;  and  though  his  body  necessarily  experienced 
the  consequences  of  such  an  advanced  period  of  life,  he 
retained  his  mental  powers  in  admirable  preservation  till 
a  very  short  time  before  his  departure.  He  had  been  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  who,  with 
their  usual  liberality,  finding  that  his  situation  was  not 
calculated  to  give  comfort  to  hia  advanced  age,  upon  the 
application  of  his  friends  two  or  three  years  ago,  allowed 
him  an  annuity,  which  he  had  the  agreeable  surprize  of 
finding  had  been  granted  to  him,  without  previously 
knowing  that  an  application  had  been  made  for  it.  The 
humanity  of  this  gentleman  in  relinquishing  his  station 
next  the  window  in  the  fatal  dungeon  above-mentioned, 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Orme,  in  his  account  of  our  military 
operations  in  India.  Mr.  Mills  married  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Vincent,  the  singer,  of  whom  Churchill,  in  his 
'Roaciad/says  :— 

Natuie  through  her  is  by  reflection  shown 
Whilst  Gay  once  more  knows  Polly  for  his  own." 

At  the  time  of  the  tragedy  Mills  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  marine  service  of  the  Company,  as  he 
is  described  by  Hoi  well  (to  whose  narrative  Orme 
is  indebted  for  his  account  of  Mills's  humanity)  as 
the  captain  of  the  Company's  yacht.  He  may 
subsequently  have  received  a  civil  appointment. 
Of  John  Burdett,  who  is  described  by  Holwell  in 
one  of  his  reports  as  a  young  gentleman  volunteer, 
I  can  learn  little  further.  He  seems  to  have 


entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  as  in  a 
dispatch  from  the  Directors,  dated  November,  1757, 
two  years'  service  were  allowed  to  him  and  his 
fellow  civilian,  Mr.  Lushington,  "  for  their  suffer- 
ings and  good  behaviour."  The  records  of  the 
India  Office  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon 
his  future  career ;  but,  in  the  words  of  my  friend 
Mr.  H.  E.  Busteed,  the  accomplished  author  of 
'Echoes  from  Old  Calcutta,'  "how  long  further 
this  patriarch  continued  to  defy  the  Old  Man  with 
the  hour  glass  and  the  sickle,  my  searchings  have 
failed  to  discover  "  ('  Echoes,'  third  edition,  1897, 
p.  42).  Perhaps  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may 
succeed  in  obtaining  some  further  information 
regarding  this  worthy  holder  of  a  distinguished 
name.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

"BAR  SINISTER"  (8th  S.  xl  345).— This  expres- 
sion must  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  translation 
of  the  French  barre,  which  means  a  bend  sinister. 
The  French  use  bande  for  bend  (dexter)  only  ; 
they  use  fasce  both  for  fesse  and  for  bar  ;  also  fasce 
for  barry.  Littr6  explains  that  barre  simple  is 
wide,  and  is  an  honourable  charge  (as  is  the  bend 
sinister),  while  the  barre  de  bdtardise  is  narrow. 
The  unreliable  Dr.  Brewer  has  the  common  error 
of  "  bar  sinister"  in  the  last  edition  (1896)  of  his 
'  Phrase  and  Fable.'  And  several  English-French 
dictionaries  translate  bar  by  barre,  as  Spiers, 
Tarver,  Contanseau  ;  while  Clifton,  without  using 
bam  in  a  wrong  sense,  explains  bar  as  equivalent 
to  it.  As  to  Scott,  he  is  so  far  correct  as  to  use 
"bend  of  bastardy,"  quoted  under  "bend"  in 

*  N.  E.  D.'     As  to  the  question  of  marks  of  illegi- 
timate   descent,    see    Woodward    and    Burnett, 

*  Heraldry,'  vol.  ii.  ch.  xvii.,  where  it  is  fully  dealt 
with  :— 

"  Planche  is  undoubtedly  right  in  thinking  that  no 

positive  rule was  ever  generally  laid  down,  or  at  any 

rate  attended  to In  early  times  the  brisure  most  gener- 
ally adopted  was  the  bend  (or  bendlet)  sinister In 

later  times further  diminished  into  a  still  narrower 

bend  called  a  Jllet  en  barre  ;  and  later  still shortened 

into  the  baton  sinister." 

Other  brisures  are  given,  of  which  the  common- 
est was  the  bordure  compone\  The  bordure  wavy 
is  not  known  by  the  authors  to  be  thus  used 
earlier  than  1780  ;  but  "  in  modern  times  it  is  the 
special  mark  employed  by  English  officers  of  arms.' 
Under  "  fesse,"  *  N.  E.  D.'  quotes  '  Bk.  St.  Alb. 
Her.'  b.  ij.  :  "  All  the  bastardis  of  all  cot-armuris 
shall  here  a  fesse."  For  baton,  Littr6  gives  a 
strange  explanation,  "  un  tiers  de  colonne  en 
brisure."  In  French  heraldry  a  colonne  is  an 
architectural  column  with  base  and  capital ;  if  by 
tiers  he  means  the  middle  p*rt,  when  base  and 
capital  are  removed,  he  arrives  at  the  ordinary  form 
in  a  roundabout  way.  Can  any  one  explain  his 
definition  1  E.  H.  B. 

Melbourne. 
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"  RUMMER  "  (8">  S.  x.  452 ;  xi.  270,  395 ;  xii. 
17). — Prof.  Skeat  describes  rummer  as  "  a  sort  of 
drinking  glas?,"  without  reference  to  its   shape, 
the  same  being  derived  from  "(Du.,  G.,  L.I).  Used 
for  Rhenish  wine.     *  Rhenish  rummers,'  Drvden. 
Du.  roemer,  romer,  a  wine- glass;   Low  G.  romer, 
a  large  wine  glass  ;   G.  romer,  a  rummer;   also 
Roman  ";  and  adds  :   "  I  am  told  that  the  glasses 
were  so  called  because  used  in  former  times  in  the 
Romersaal  at  Frankfort,  when  they  drank  the  new 
emperor's  health.  If  so  it  is  from  L.  Roma,  Rome." 
This  last  derivation  appeared  to  me  to  be  doubtful, 
and  I  wished  to  elicit  information  with  regard  to 
it.     I  have  explained  that  I  did  not  suggest  that 
The'ophile  Gautier  invented  the  word,  which  is  a 
French  word,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  French 
dictionaries.     Tarver,  in  the  '  Phraseological  Dic- 
tionary,'explains  it  to  be  "grandeverre  a  pate, 
gobelet."   The  English  rummer  is  a  squat,  bulbous 
shaped  glass  with  a  foot,  such  as  was  formerly  used 
for  rum-and-water,  from  which  circumstance  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  derived  its  name,  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  German  romer,  which 
was  a  tall,  slender,  graceful  glass,  similar  to  an 
old-fashioned  champagne  glase,  and  was  used  for 
Rhenish   wines.      Capt.   Trelawney,   in   Millais's 
picture  of  'The  North-west  Passage,' has  a  rummer 
by  his  side  containing  rum-and-water.  The  rummeis 
described  in  Ingoldsby's  'Execution'  in  the  lines 

glasses  and  jugs  and  rummers  and  mugp, 

And  sand  on  the  floor  without  carpet  or  rugs, 

were  not  the  tall  drinking  glasses  filled  with 
Rhenish  imagined  by  Gautier,  but  the  ordinary 
public-house  variety.  JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

DOMESDAY  SURVEY  :  "GURGES"  (8th  S.  x.  114, 
181  ;  xi.  93).-The  note  of  Q.  V.  at  the  last  refer- 
ence plainly  establishes  the  fact  that  gurges  in  MR. 
F^RET'S  query  is  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
simply  a  fish  pool  or  weir.  It  is  excellently  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  Ducange, article  "Gurges. 
One  of  his  references  is  to  Walafrid  Strabo's  '  Lif 
of  St.  Gall,'  lib. 
being  turned  up 


wailing  of  the  dispossessed  and  homeless  spirits. 
As  MR.  FijRET  may  prefer  a  less  romantic  type  of 
proofs,  he  will  find  from  Bracton,  fo.  234  b,  that 
the  gurges  was  of  the  nature  of  a  dam,  in  that  it 
was  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  formation.  Its 
identity  with,  or  close  affinity  to,  the  kidellus, 
banned  by  Magna  Charta,  falls  to  be  inferrtd 
from  the  'Liber  da  Antiquis  Legibus'  (Camden 
Society),  p.  20,  where  there  is  recorded  the 
destruction  of  all  the  gurgites  in  the  Thames,  both 
east  and  west  of  London,  "  because,"  according  to 
the  chronicle  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs,  "  the  water 
of  Thames  pertains  to  London." 

GEO.  NEILSOW. 

COCKADE  :  ESCALLOP  (8th  S.  xii.  143).— In  the 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster '  there  is  a  note  to 
John    O'Tuomy's    (1706-75)    'Lament    for    the 
Fenians '  to  this  effect  :— 

The  air  ('The  White  Cockade')  to  which  this  song 
is  written  is  very  much  misunderstood,  as  many  persons 
suppose  the  White  Cockade  to  mean  a  military  cockade, 
and  with  that  view  doggerel  rhymers  have  polluted  the 
good  taste  of  the  public  by  such  low  ribaldry  as  tbe 
following : — 

O  soldier  1  0  soldier  1  would  you  take  a  wife 
With  a  heigh  !  or  a  ho  !  or  a  beat  of  the  drum. 
Tbe  Cnotadh  Ban  (White  Cockade)  literally  means  a 
bouquet,  or  plume  of  white  ribbons,  with  which  the 
young  women  of  Monster  adorn  the  hair  and  head-dress 
on  wedding  and  other  festive  occasions.    Tbe  custom 
prevailed  early  in  the  seventeeth  century,  for  we  find  a 
poet  of  that  period,  Muiris  Mac  Daibhi  Mac  Gearailt^ 
addressing  a  young  woman  in  these   beautiful    worda 
(translated  from  the  Irish)  : — 

0  brown-haired  maiden  of  the  plume  so  white, 

1  am  sick  and  dying  for  thy  love ; 
Come  then  with  me,  and  ease  my  pain, 

For  I  dearly  love  you,  and  your  White  Cockade  ! 
The  Munster  poetp,  who  adhered  with  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  wrote  many  beautiful  Jacobite 
songs  to  this  air." 

S.  J.  A.  F. 


i.  cap.  xii., 
proves   to  be 


-  ,-  ,  ,  precisely  as  before  widowhood, 

ractenstic  story  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  devil,  I  Tu-  :~  j:»*;««.,;=u«ri  «-  «  w«,;i. 


BARONET'S    WIDOW  (8th   S.  xii.    147).— That 
excellent  book  of  reference  for  all  such  matter?, 
Life    Whitaker's  '  Titled  Persons,'  says  that  so  long  as 
a  passage  which  on    the  new  baronet  is  unmarried  the  lady  is  styled 
a  fine  and  cha- 1  preciaeiy  aa  before  widowhood.     On  his  marriage 
-  I  she  is  distinguished  as  "  Emily,  Lady  Jones,'  or 
two  of  whose  satellites,  assuming  feminine  shape,    «  fcne  Dowager  Lady  Jones."     The  former  is  gene- 

SSfVSi  ?Q  *Jie  bank'  aa  if  aboat  to  bathe» when  rally  preferred,  and  is  imperative  if  she  be  neither 
iiltibold  the  Deacon  went  to  throw  his  net  into  mother  nor  grandmother  of  the  present  baronet  ; 
the  pool.  Ihey  objurgated  and  threw  stones  at  bat  j  pre8ume  that  "  mother"  here  means  the  lute 
the  worthy  man,  who  incontinently  fled  and  reported  baronet'8  wife  if  the  present  baronet  be  his  eon 
his  extraordinary  experiences  to  St.  Gall  himself.  I  (p  43)  WEB 


That  choice  warrior  of  God  very  soon  put  matters 
to  rights  ;  invoking  the  power  of  the  Trinity  to  his 
aid,  he  commanded  the  phantoms  to  depart  never 
to  return.  They  retired  accordingly.  Then  the 
Saint  and  the  Deacon,  casting  their  net  into  the  pool 


The  usual  mode  of  addressing  the  widow  of  a 
baronet  who  is  stepmother  of  the  existing  baronet, 

is  "  the  Dowager  Lady ;';  and  if  there  should 

_j ^ ^___    happen  to  be  two  widows  alive  at  the  same  time 

(mittentes  in  gurgitem  rete),"made  a  great  catch  of  I  it  would  be  proper  to  prefix  to  each  of  them  her 

fish,  and  as  they  disentangled  them  from  the  cordage    Christian  name,  as  "  Mary,  Lady /'  "  Eliza, 

they  heard,  high  on  the  mountain  above  them,  the    Lady ."    I  believe  that  "  Dame  "  is,  strictly 
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speakiog,  the  more  correct  term  than  "  Lady  ";  so 
at  least  1  have  been  told  at  the  Heralds'  College  ; 
but  "  Dame  "  is  rather  obsolete. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION   WANTED  (8th  S.    xii. 
69,  134).— 

To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit,  or  flower,  &c. 
Wordsworth's  '  Prelude.'  book  iii.  11.  127  et  teo. 

O.  C. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

National  Ballad  and  Song.  —  Merry  Songs  and  Ballads. 
Edited  by  John  S.  Farmer.  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
(Privately  printed.) 

Two  more  volumes  of  Mr.  Farmer's  collection  of  '  Merry 
Hongs  and  Ballads  '  have  now  seen  the  light,  and  this 
o]»-ning  series  of  his  great  collection  of  "  National  Ballad 
and  Song  "  may  be  held  to  be  on  a  fair  way  towards 
completion.  No  great  change  in  the  arrangement  or  the 
contents  of  the  volumes  is  to  be  observed.  In  the  case 
of  the  fourth  volume  the  songs  are  principally  by  Durfey, 
who-e  resources,  humorous  rather  than  poetical,  appear 
to  have  been  practically  unlimited,  a  large  portion  of 
his  productions  being  taken  from  his  '  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy.'  Others,  however,  were  sung  on  the  stage 
during  the  performance  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
parts  of  '  Don  Quixote  '  or  other  of  Durfey's  dramas. 
Though  not  very  much  more  decorous  than  their  com- 
panions, these  songs  exhibit  some  few  signs  of  restraint 
—  a  strange  term,  possibly,  to  couple  with  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Durfey.  One  wonders  sometimes  if  any 
real  personages  sat  for  tbe  portraits  of  some  of  the 
characters  depicted.  More  pains  than  are  perhaps  com- 
mendable have  been  taken  to  individualize  the  heroines 
of  Burns's  erotic  exploits.  Genuine  antiquarian  interest 
would  attend  the  inquiry  who  was  Gillian  of  Croydon, 
concerning  whose  bibulous  exploits  the  most  stirring  of 
choruses  is  written.  That  she  was  a  tapstress  and  a 
widow  is  all  that  is  told  directly  concerning  this  rival 
of  Dame  Elinour  Bummin.  The  chorus,  with  slight 
variations,  is  as  follows  :  — 

"These  will  be  rare  times,"  cry'd  Gillian  of  Croydon, 
Gillian  of  Croydon,  Gillian,  young  Gillian,  plump 
Gillian  of  Croydon,  "  take  off  your  glass,"  cry'd 
Gillian  of  Croydon, 
"  A  bumper  to  Master  Will." 

Who,  too,  was  Master  Will,  toasted  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  1  Mumford,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  one  of 
the  songs,  in,  no  doubt,  Mountford,  the  player,  murdered 
by  C  ipt.  Hill  and  Lord  Mohun.  In  a  song  called  '  The 
Long  Vacation,'  is  a  rather  nebulous  reference  to  the 
time 

When  De  Foe  and  the  Devil 

At  leapfrog  did  play. 

That  Dofoe  wrote  '  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil  ' 
is  known.  If  there  is  any  reference  to  this  it  is  obscure. 
i  A  catch,  with  music  by  Purcell,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Buchanan,  has  been  heard  in  times  com- 
paratively modern.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  are  some 
well-known  poems  by  Burns,  "  Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  of 
wine,"  &c.,  together  with  others  from  tbe  'Merry  Muses 
of  Caledonia,'  and  one  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  with  which  we  had  no  previous  acquaintance. 

The  longest  poem  in  the  fifth  volume  is  Suckling's 
immortal  '  Ballad  on  a  Wedding,'  which  is  not  BO  called, 


however,  but  is  simply  put  under  its  first  line,  as  it 
appears  in  Durfey  *s  collection.  We  do  not  know  if  any 
celebrity  still  attaches  to  the  "  Wooburn  Fair,"  whose 
charms  and  freedom  of  access,  or  what  Rosalind  calls 
"coming  on  disposition,"  are  tbe  subject  of  eulogy,  and 
fear  that  some  indiscretion  would  attend  further  inquiry 
into  the  identity  of  "  Pretty  Kate  of  Windsor,"  concerning 
whom  we  are  told  all  that  we  are  like  to  know,  viz.,  that 
she  was  "a  miller's  daughter,  her  age  about  eighteen." 
The  Percy  MS.  supplies,  among  others,  "  As  att  noone 
Dulcina  rested,"  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
fair  Aphra  Behn  contributes  two  or  three  poems  which 
it  is  i.eedless  to  say,  are  not  the  chastest  of  the  mis- 
cellany. Nicholas  Rowe  and  Nat  Lee  are  laid  under 
contr.bution.  «  Tbe  Dyer  of  Roan  [Rouen] '  tells  a  tale 
that  would  have  delighted  the  younger  Colman.  Burns, 
indirectly  or  directly,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
later  as  to  the  earlier  volumes. 

Index  to  Norfolk  Pedigrees  and  Continuation  of  Indue 
to  Norfolk  Topography.  By  Walter  Rye.  (Norwich, 
Goose.) 

MK.  RYE'S  'Index  to  Norfolk  Topography,'  issued  by 
the  Index  Society  some  years  ago,  waa  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  antiquarian  books  of  reference,  and  this 
continuation  will  add  considerably  to  its  usefulness. 
Mr.  Rye  has  added  to  his  own  otherwise  valuable  collec- 
tions  the  topographical  manuscripts  of  Anthony  Norris 
and  many  of  the  note-books  of  Le  Neve  and  Martin  of 
Palgrave.  These,  as  he  truly  says,  when  taken  together, 
form  a  splendid  series  Tuey  have  until  recently  been 
inaccessible  to  the  public.  They  are  now  open  to  inspec- 
tion in  their  owner's  library  and  he  has  furnished  a  key 
to  them  which  renders  their  consultation  easy.  The 
'  Index  to  Norfolk  Pedigrees '  contains  some  4,500  refer- 
ences.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  antiquarian 
literature  of  all  our  shires  should  be  dealt  with  in  an 
equally  exhaustive  manner.  Mr.  Rye  hopes  to  conclude 
his  labours  as  a  Norfolk  indexer  by  giving  to  tbe  world 
an  '  Index  Rerum  of  Norfolk  Archaeology.'  Such  a  book 
will  be  of  great  value,  as  it  will  no  doubt,  among  much 
else,  contain  references  to  the  literature  concerning  such 
prehistoric  and  Roman  remains  as  exist  or  have  been 
found  in  the  county. 

Devonshire  Wills.  A  Collection  of  Annotated  Testa- 
mentary Abstracts,  together  with  the  Family  History 
and  Genealogy  of  many  of  the  most  ancient  Gentle 
Houses  of  the  West  of  England.  By  Charles  Worthy 
(Bemrose  &  Sons.) 

THIS  is  not  the  first  work  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Devonshire  by  Mr.  Worthy.  It  is  a  careful  and  accurate 
book,  which  will  be  of  no  little  use  to  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  genealogy  of  the  families  of  the  West 
of  England.  A  mere  glance  at  the  index  shows  that 
few  of  tbe  historical  families  of  Devonshire  are  passed 
over  without  something,  either  in  tbe  wills  themselves 
or  the  accompanying  commentary,  to  illustrate  their 
growth  or  decay.  The  race  of  Worth  or  Worthy  has  had 
a  large,  but  not  an  undue  share  of  attention  devoted  to 
it.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  the  compiler  is  a  ecion  of 
this  old  family,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should 
desire  to  put  on  permanent  record  the  facts  which  testa- 
mentary documents  reveal  as  to  his  kindred  of  bygone 
days.  None  of  the  wills  here  abstracted  are  very  old- 
but  here  and  there  we  come  upon  facts  which  have 
interest  other  than  genealogical.  The  will  of  Henrv 
Marwood,  of  Halberton,  executed  in  1547,  is  curious  as 
showing  the  traditionary  condition  of  religious  feel'ing 
at  the  time.  He  forbids  the  old  ceremonial  to  be  used 
at  his  burial,  but  provides  that  a  sermon  should  be 
preached  "  by  sum  Catholycke  and  lernyd  p'eon,"  who 
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was  to  be  paid  six  shillings  and  eightpence  for  hia 
trouble. 

A  will  bearing  date  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago — it  was  executed  in  1741  and  proved  the  follow- 
ing year— shows  that  even  then  the  uniformity  to  which 
we  are  now  accustomed  in  the  spelling  of  surnames  had 
not  become  established.  George  Vigures,  of  Ilford- 
combe,  yeoman,  speaks  of  his  son  Samuel  Viguers  and 
his  grandson  Samuel  Vigers. 

Mr.  Worthy  has  printed  a  list  of  the  "  Disclaimers  " 
whose  names  and  addresses  occur  in  the  Devonshire 
Heralds'  Visitation  of  1620.  Many  of  these  persons 
were  not,  we  may  assume,  of  gentle  blood,  and  had  no 
right  to  bear  heraldic  insignia  ;  but  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  We  have  met  with  instances,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  men  of  high  lineage  were 
disclaimed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  obvious.  It 
may  have  been  a  question  of  fees;  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  representative  of  the  family  neglected 
to  obey  the  summons  to  attend  the  heralds'  court.  A 
third  reason  has  been  suggested.  When  the  head  of  the 
family  had  enrolled  his  pedigree  and  arms  the  junior 
branches  may  have  thought  it  needless  for  them  to  do  so. 

Shakspeare  an  Archer.      By  William  Lowes  Rush  ton. 

(Liverpool,  Lee  &  Nightingale.) 

WRITING  as  a  practical  bowman  as  well  as  a  student  of 
Shakspeare,  Mr.  Rushton  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
us  that  Shakspeare  was  familiar  with  Ascbam's  '  Toxo- 
philus.'  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  all  his  readings ; 
but  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  serious  attention,  and 
his  book  should  find  a  place  in  every  Sbakspearian 
library.  The  conjecture  that  most  interests  us  is  that 
"  Old  Double,"  to  whom  Shallow  refer?, '  2  Henry  IV.,' 
111.  ii.,  "Is  Old  Double  of  your  town  dead?"  was  a 
celebrated  archer  of  the  day  known  to  Shakspeare. 
Those  who  care  to  read  what  is  said  on  this  subject  we 
i  efer  to  pp.  28  and  29.  Our  readers  will  find  much  in 
the  way  of  illustration  and  conjecture  that  will  repay 
attention. 

Shakespeare   and   the    Thames.     By   W.    H.    Harper- 

(Privately  printed.) 

THE  Thames  is  six  times  mentioned  in  Sbakspeare  and 
the  Avon  not  once.  Of  the  six  instances,  four,  as  is 
but  natural,  occur  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.' 
None  is,  perhaps,  so  wholly  significant  or  pleating  as  are 
some  of  the  allusions  to  the  Severn,  Trent,  and  Wye. 
Shakspenre  must,  however,  indubitably  have  seen  much 
of  the  Thames  between  Windsor  and  Greenwich,  if  not 
elsewhere  in  its  course,  and  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  indirect  allusions  to  the  river,  to  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  observations  made  upon  its  banks 
are  plentiful.  These  Mr.  Harper  has  collected  in  a 
volume  that,  besides  being  interesting  to  the  Shak- 
spearian  student,  shows  much  familiarity  with  the 
London  of  Tudor  times,  and  that  may  be  commended 
to  our  readers. 

Saints  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  Prom  the  Latin  of 
P.  ^Egidius  Ran  beck,  O.S.B.  Edited  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  Alphonsus  Morrall,  O.S.B.  (Hodges.) 
As  there  are  so  many  works,  ancient  and  modern,  which 
require  translating  into  our  tongue,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
this  epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  Benedictine  saints  for 
February  should  have  been  taken  in  hand.  They  are 
almost  all  of  them  too  short  to  have  much  independent 
value.  Probably  the  work  has  been  done  that  the  text 
might  accompany  certain  plates,  of  which  careful  repro- 
ductions have  been  made.  These  illustrations  are  in 
themselves  far  from  bad ;  but  they  are  too  modern  to 
give  pleasure  by  mediaeval  quaintnees  and  too  old  to 


represent  men  and  women  in  the  costumes  of  their  own 
time.  One  example  will  suffice  to  show  what  we  mean. 
St.  Germanus,  abbot  and  martyr,  is  represented  in  the 
engraving  clad  in  a  black  drees,  such  as  he  may  well 
have  worn.  By  his  side  is  sitting  a  noble,  whose  many- 
buttoned  coat,  long  hair,  bands,  and  hat  point  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  To  those  who  call  to  wind  that 
Germanus  was  murdered  in  or  about  the  year  700,  this 
cannot  but  seem  an  absurdity. 

The  Camden  Miscellany.  Vol.  IX.  (Gamden  Society.) 
BY  far  the  most  important  paper  in  this  collection  is  a 
visitation  of  churches  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
1249-1252,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  W-  Sparrow  Simpson. 
The  inventories  therein  contained  will  be  found  of  great 
interest  by  students  of  ecclesiology  and  ritual.  In  the 
carefully  compiled  index  we  find  a  man  who  bore  the 
strange  name  of  Ricardus  Diabolus.  The  editor  asks 
whether  it  be  a  village  nickname  or  an  attempt  to 
Latinize  Deville.  We  think  the  earlier  guess  is  the  less 
improbable  one. 

MR.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  TOMLINSON,  of  Huddersfield, 
a  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  died  on  Saturday,  21  August, 
after  an  illness  of  about  three  months'  duration.  He 
attained  his  sixtieth  birthday  the  day  after  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  day.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  for  twenty-one  years 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Topographical 
and  Archaeological  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
great  service  to  the  county.  A  few  years  ago  he  was 
placed  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough 
of  Huddersfield.  He  was  a  Churchman,  serving  as 
churchwarden  at  Huddersfield  parish  church  for  some 
years,  and  he  was  a  Conservative. 

THE  Rev.  E.  Conybeare,  whose  antiquarian  researches 
in  Cambridgeshire  are  well  known,  is  engaged  on  a 
history  of  that  county  for  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  "  Popular 
County  History  Series."  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  traces  the  existence  of  a  Cymric  population  in 
the  Penland  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  alto  been  bestowed  on  the  part 
taken  by  Cambridgeshire  in  the  baronial  wars  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 

address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 

as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested  i 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

J.   T.   PAGE   ("Nine  Men's  Morris"). —Your  com-  | 
munication  has  been  sent  to  MR.  MOULE. 

ERRATCM.— P.  178,  col.  1, 1.  3,  for  "where  cattle  can 
reach  "  read  where  no  cattle  can  reach. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  Dot  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CITY  NAMES  IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OP 

STOW'S  'SURVEY.' 
(Concluded  from  p.  162.) 

156.  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch,  "Fenne  Church 
street  took  that  name  of    a  fenne   or    moorish 
ground."    But  the  obvious  meaning  is  that  St. 
Gabriel's  stood  in  that  part  of  the  Eastcheap  which 
was  the  hay,  or  foin  market.     Closely  adjoining 
was  the  grass  market. 

157.  Allhallow'g,    Grassechurcb,    in    Lombard 
Street,  "  for  that  the  Graase  market  went  downe 
that  way."     Probably  correct. 

165.  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  "because  of  olde 
time  Pattens  were  there  usually  made  and  sold." 
Correct.  The  street  was  part  of  the  Eastcheap. 

172.  St.  Mary  Abchurcb,  "Apechurch,  or  Up- 
church,  as  I  have  read  it on  rising  ground." 

Probably  correct. 

175.  St.  Martin  Orgar.  Not  explained  by  Stow, 
but  called  after  Orgar  the  Proud,  who  built  or 
rebuilt  it  and  St.  Botolph's.  Dionysia  Bucuinte 
gave  both  to  St.  Paul's.  (See  St.  Botolph). 

181.  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  "Boathaw neare 

adjoyning  to  an  haw,  or  yarde  wherein  of  old  time 
boates  were  made."  Partly  correct ;  but  the 
boathaw  was  possibly  a  hatch  or  gate  on  the  Wall- 
brook. 

186.  All  Hallows  the  More,  "for  a  difference 
from  Allhallowes  the  Lesee."  Correct.  There 
was  here  a  wharf  where  hay  was  landed  from  boats 
for  the  haymarket,  Eastcheap,  &c.,  and,  as  Stow 


observes,  the  church  was  sometimes  called  "ad 
fcenum,"  or  "in  the  Ropery." 

193.  St.  Michael  Paternoster,  "Called   Pater- 
noster church  in  the  Royal."    Stow  says  it  stands 
in   Paternoster  Lane,  which   he  calls  a  "  royall 
streete,"  and  further  on  speaks  of  Tower  Royall, 
"  so  called  of  pertayning  to   the  Kings   of  this 
Realme."    But  the  tower,  the  church,  and  the 
street  took  their  name  from  a  colony,  possibly  only 
a  vintner's  sign,  "  La  Ryole,"  from  a  wine-growing 
place,  La  Reole,  near  Bordeaux,  in  France.     The 
name  was  in  use  as  early  as  1301,  according  to  Dr. 
Sharpe.     Stow's  further  guess  about  Knightrider 
Street  is  equally  amiss:    "so  called  (as  is  sup- 
posed) of  Knights  well  armed  and  mounted,  at  the 
Tower  Royal."     The  place  was  the  old  tilting  and 
exercising  ground  of  the  City  levies  under  Lord 
Fitz  Walter,  who  lived  in  Baynard's  Castle,  close 
by.     The  name  occurs  as  early  as  1322  (Sharpe, 
4  Busting,'  i.  297). 

194.  St.  James  Garlick  Hithe,  "  for  that  of  old 
time  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  Thames  near  to 
this  church  garlick  was  usually  sold."     Correct. 

198.  St.  Mary  "  Aldmary,"  because  it  was  older 
"then  any  church  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  cittie." 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  "  called  de  arcubus  of  the  stone 
arches  or  bowes  on  the  top  of  the  steeple."  Stow 
goes  on  to  explain  that  the  church  is  not  called 
from  the  Court  of  Arches,  but  the  court  from  the 
church.  In  both  these  derivations  he  appears  to 
be  correct. 

209.  St.  Syth  or  "  Bennitshrog."  "  The  aun- 
cientest  is  Shorne,  wherefore  it  seemeth  to  take 

that  name  of  one  Benedict  Shorne, so  that 

Shorne  is  but  corruptlie  called  Shrog,  and  more 
corruptly  Shorehog."  This  is  one  of  Stow's  worst 
guesses.  The  "St.  Sith"  he  mentions  was  St. 
Osyth.  The  church,  like  many  others,  was  burnt 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  1136  and  was  rebuilt  by  one 
of  the  old  City  family  of  Sherehog,  a  name  which 
probably  originated  hi  some  personal  peculiarity. 
At  the  reconsecration  it  was  inscribed  to  St.  Bene- 
dict, but  the  lane  is  still  called  after  "St.  Size." 
William  "  Serehog  "  and  Thomas  his  brother  are 
witnesses  to  a  deed  printed  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell 
Lyte  (in  'Ninth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.'), 
which  cannot  be  much  later  than  1115.  "  Alwinus 
Serehog  "  signs  another  document  about  the  same 
period.  The  name  of  a  Benedict  Shorne,  a  fish- 
monger, of  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  who  died 
in  1336,  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Sharpens  '  Busting/ 
i.  413  :  but  the  form  "St.  Benedict  Sherehog" 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  that  of 
Henry  V.  "  Sorhog  "  is  under  the  date  of  1289, 
in  the  '  Busting,'  i.  86. 

213.  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  "so  named  of  one 
Cole  that  builded  it."  This  is  clearly  one  of 
Stow's  unlucky  guesses.  Colechurch  much  more 
probably  denoted  the  place  in  Westcheap  where 
coal  or  charcoal  was  sold.  Close  by  are  Wood 
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Street,  Honey  Lane,  Ironmonger  Lane,  and  other 
places  about  which  there  is  no  question. 

214.  St.  Martin  Pomery,  "  upon  what  occasion 
certainely  I  know  not,  but  it  is  supposed  to  bee  o 
Apples,  growing  there.''     Another  guess.      The 
"  Pomary  "  was  the  apple  market. 

215.  All  Hallows,  Honey  Lane,  "  BO  called  not 

of  the  sweetnesse  thereof but  rather  of  often 

washing  and  sweeping."      But    in    days    before 
imported  sugar,  honey  had  probably  a  place  in 
every  important  market. 

244.  St.  John  Zachary.  Stow  offers  no  explana 
tion  of  this  name.  But  it  was  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist  by  Zachary,  a  priest  who  pro- 
bably built  it,  and  who  was  incumbent,  at  42d  a 
year  rent  to  St.  Paul's.  From  the  names  of 
witnesses  to  the  agreement  this  was  about  1120. 
(See  'Ninth  Keport  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,' 
pp.  13,  64.) 

246.  St.  Anne  "  in  the  Willows,  so  called  I  know 
not  upon  what  occasion."  From  the  situation 
near  the  City  ditch  and  the  Moor  the  church,  now 
called  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  may  well  have  had 
willows  about  it. 

287.  St.  Nicholas  Cold  Abbey,  "  I  could  never 
learn  the  cause  why  it  should  so  be  called."  It 
bears  the  same  name  as  early  as  1278  (Sharpe, 
1  Busting/  i.  32). 

289.  St.  Mary  Mounthaunte.   "  Builded  to  be  a 
chappie  for  the  said  house  of  the  Mounthannts." 
This  derivation  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.     Who 
were  the  Monnthaunts  of  Norfolk?     The  word 
Mounthaw  suggests  an  enclosure  on  rising  ground. 
Close  to  St.  Mary  Mounthaw  are  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw. 
The  adjoining  parish,  between  St.  Mary  Mounthaw 
and  the  Thames,  was  St.  Mary  Summershithe,  or 
Somerset. 

290.  St.  Mary  Somerset.    "  I  think  the  same  to 
bee  of  olde  time  called  Summer's  Hythe  of  some 
man's  name."    This  man  was  probably  Simer  or 
Simar,  or  his  son  William,  "  fil.  Simari,"  who  were 
tanners  in  Queen  Hithe  and  very  wealthy  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.     They  are  mentioned  in  several 
early  documents  calendared  by  Sir  H.  Maxwell 
Lyte  at  St.  Paul's  ('Ninth  Keport  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.'),  and  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Seymours,  whose  connexion  with  the  Norman  St. 
Maura  will  not  bear  examination.     Their  estate  in 

he  ward  of  Hugh  Fitz  Ulgar,  afterwards  called 
Queen  Hithe,  seems,  when  they  built  a  church 
upon  it,  to  have  been  separated  from  St.  Michael's 
and  formed  into  a  parish  as  St.  Mary  Somerset 
or  Simarshithe.  Tne  original  spelling  is  very 
uncertain. 

333.  St.  Mary  Overie,  "over  the  Rye,  or 
Overie,  that  is,  over  the  water."  This  is  clearly 
wrong,  but  Mr.  Wheatley's  derivation  must  be 
received  with  caution.  He  says  "Anglo-Saxon 
ofer  (genitive  ofres,  dative  ofre)  means  a  bank  or 


shore,  and  therefore  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  St 
Mary  of  the  Bank."  Bosworth,  whom  he  quotes' 
gives  the  wordo/er,  but  does  not  mention  St.  Mary 
Overies.  Mr.  Wheatley  also  quotes  what  is  known 
as  Nicolas's  ' Chronicle,'  which  was  written,  accord- 
ing to  its  editor,  about  1442,  in  which  we  find 
under  1208  that  the  second  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overeye  was  built.  But  the  entry  only  proves 
that  it  was  called  Overeye  in  1442.  In  the  few 
early  documents,  at  St.  Paul's  and  elsewhere  it  is 
"St.  Mary  Suthwiche."  This  occurs  as  far  back 
as  1162  ('Ninth  Keport  Hist.  MSS.  Comm./  p.  6) 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  if  "  Overeye"  is  good 
Anglo-Saxon  it  never  came  into  use  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI. 

348.  St.  Mary  Matfellon.  On  this  name  Stow 
though  he  tells  a  long  story  of  the  murder  of  a 
widow  about  the  year  1428,  throws  no  light. ,, 
He  thinks,  evidently,  that  it  has  something  to  do 
with  this  or  another  felony.  But  it  is  called  St. 
Mary  Matfelun  in  a  will  proved  in  1286  (Sharpe', 
*  Busting/  i.  76),  a  hundred  and  forty-two  years 
before  the  murder.  Stow  offers  us  many  ex- 
amples against  guess  work,  but  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Matfellon  might  very  well  point  to  a  place  where 
cattle  coming  to  the  City  were  killed  and  the  meat 
taken  on  through  the  gate  to  East  Cheap.  The 
"  meat  felling  "  may  have  had  a  place  assigned  to 
it  near  the  church.  To  confirm  this  view  we  have 
only  to  ask  for  similar  names  for  shambles  in  other 
parts  of  England.  One  "  Oxen  felling,"  "  bullock 
felling/'  or  even  "  sheep  felling,"  would  be  enough. 
The  people  coming  to  East  Cheap  could  not  get 
through  Bishopsgate  without  a  heavy  toll  on  every 
bead  of  cattle.  It  was  different  on  a  cartload  of 
beef.  Meat  for  West  Cheap  was  killed  similarly 
in  Smithfield.  There  were  no  sanitary  ideas  to 
interfere  with  intramural  slaughter,  but  calves, 
pigs,  and  lambs  continued  to  be  slain  in  what  is 
aow  Paternoster  Square  till  our  own  day.  But 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  in 
drays,  vans,  and  carts.  W.  J.  LOFTIE. 

Savile  Club,  Piccadilly. 

THE  BOERS  AND  THE  BIBLE.— Our  friends  the 
Transvaal  Boers  are  sometimes  represented  as  men! 
who  go  about  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible! 
n  the  other.    Reclus,  in  his  '  Ge'ographie  Unil] 
rerselle/  says  that  when  the  Boers  ' '  trek,*  the 
Bible  is  the  only  book  they  take  with  them. 

I  have  lately  been  reading,  in  a  French  trans- 
ation,  an  adaptation  of  a  Dutch  novel  by  Da 
[romp,  who  was  a  Transvaal  official,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  in  this  description  of 
ife  in  South  Africa  there  was  not  a  single  allusion 
>f  a  religious  kind  with  the  exception  of  one  men- 
jon  of  the  Deity.  Indeed  religion  appeared  to  be 
as  completely  eliminated  from  the  pages  of  the 
novel  as  it  is  from  so  many  of  the  pictures  of  the 
id  Dutch  masters. 
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The  hero,  Hendriks  by  name,  was  a  fine  young 
fellow  ;  another  man  we  are  called  upon  to  admire 
was  a  Portuguese.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  villain  of  the  story  was  an  Englishman,  one  of 
the  smart  type  said  to  be  pretty  common  in  South 
Africa.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  TBNNTSON.  —  After 
dilating  on  the  manifold  charms  of  Perranforth 
(locally  known  as  Perran),  a  writer  in  the  West 
Briton  of  Thursday,  19  Aug.,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Sampson  Mitchell,  of  Perran, 
possesses  a  poem  on  Perran,  which  was  one  of  the  out- 
comes of  Tennyson's  visit  to  that  place.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  verses  have  not  hitherto  been  published,  and 
I  quote  them  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers." 

The  poem  is  as  follows  : — 

TUB   PERRAN   SANDS. 

Hast  thou  ever  in  a  travel 

Through  the  Cornish  lands, 
Heard  the  great  Atlantic  roftring 
On  the  firm,  wide  tawny  flooring 

Of  the  Perran  sands? 
Sea-rent  gully  where  the  billows 

Come  in  great  unrest ; 
Fugitives  all  white  and  reeking, 
Plying  from  the  vengeful  Sea-king, 

Striking  from  the  west. 
Level  broadway,  ever  ermined 

By  the  ocean  verge  ; 
Oirt  by  sandhill,  swelling,  shoaling, 
Down  to  imitate  the  rolling 

Of  the  lordly  surge. 
Nine  large  files  of  troubled  water 

Turbulently  come ; 
From  the  bosom  of  his  mother, 
Each  one  leaping  on  his  brother, 

Scatters  lusty  foam. 
In  the  sky  a  wondrous  silence. 

Cloud-surf,  mute,  and  weird ; 
In  the  distance,  still  uplifting, 
Ghostly  fountains  vanish,  drifting, 

Like  a  Druid's  beard. 
Spreading  out  a  cloth  of  silver, 

Moan  the  broken  waves  ; 
Sheet  of  phosphorescent  foaming, 
Sweeping  up  to  break  the  gloaming 

Stillness  of  the  caves. 
On  this  the  writer  observes  : — 
"About  the  Tennysonian  ring  of  some  of  these  lines, 
there  can  I  think  be  no  doubt.    The  copy  from  which  I 
have  taken  them  was,  according  to  my  information,  in 
the  posseosion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pascoe,  of  Pentreve,  Truro, 
who  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Stokes  [the  Cornish  poet]." 

I  fail  to  detect  much  of  the  "  Tennysonian  ring  " 
about  these  verses  ;  but  as  such  things  get  bandied 
about  from  one  newspaper  to  another  until  the 
original  source  is  entirely  lost,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
thinking  that  the  lines  and  their  origin  may  be 
recorded  in  the  evergreen  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

The  publication  of  these  verses  in  the  West 
Briton  of  20  August  elicited  several  letters,  which 
appeared  in  that  paper  of  27  August.  The  poem, 
in  all  fourteen  verses,  appeared  in  All  the  Year 


Round  of  15  October,  1864,  unsigned.  One  of 
the  correspondents  above  referred  to  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  written  by  a  well-known  literary 
gentleman  who  stayed  at  Perranforth,  and  who 
afterwards  married  into  a  Cornish  family,  and  who 
eventually  became  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
London  monthlies.  The  original  purveyor  of  the 
poem  to  the  West  Briton  (presumably  the  vener- 
able and  esteemed  proprietor,  Mr.  Edward  Heard, 
C.A.)  still  persists  in  the  belief  that  it  is  Tenny- 
son's. The  question  is,  Who  did  write  the  poem  ? 
The  Tennysonian  theory  has  a  rather  long  start, 
but  a  definite  statement  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  would  doubt- 
less arrest  its  progress.  W.  ROBERTS. 
Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

RABSARIS. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  followed  the  Authorized  Version  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  in  translating  the  word 
expressing  the  office  of  Nebuzar-adan  (not  very 
literally,  and  apparently  guided  by  the  translation 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  same  word  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
36,*  as  applied  to  Potiphar),  but  leaving  those  of 
the  King  of  Babylon's  other  officers  as  if  they  were 
names,  though  in  one  place  (Jer.  xxxix.  3),  a 
marginal  note  that  they  are  titles  is  affixed.  Two 
of  these  officers,  Sarsechim  in  verse  3  and  Nebus- 
hazban  in  verse  13,  are  called  Rabsaris,  which  in 
Hebrew  means  chief  eunuch  or  chief  of  the  eunuchs. 
The  name  Nergal-sharezer  occurs  twice  in  verse  3, 
once  without  and  once  with  the  description  Rab- 
mag  (chief  of  the  magi)  annexed.  A  note  in  the 
'Speaker's  Commentary'  calls  attention  to  this, 
but  the  writer  appears  to  consider  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name,  one  bearing  the  office 
in  question  and  the  other  not.  He  also  quotes 
Hitzig's  suggestion  that  the  word  Samgar  is  not  a 
name  or  part  of  a  name,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  our 
versions,  but  a  designation  (cup-bearer)  of  the  first 
Nergal-sharezer,  and  that  Nebo  (the  god)  should 
not  be  joined  with  the  preceding  Samgar  as  form- 
ing a  name  with  it,  but  with  the  following  (the 
usual  way  of  making  compounds  with  it  as  in 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nebuzaradan)  Sarsechim,  and 
then,  by  some  corruption  in  transcription,  Nebo- 
Sarsechim  might  be  equivalent  to  Nebushazban  in 
verse  13.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  probable  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  With  regard  to  the  double 
occurrence  of  the  name  Nergal-sharezer  in  verse  3, 
Benisch's  translation  omits  the  "  sharezer  "  in  the 
second  place,  but  it  certainly  exists  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  moreover  as  Nergal  is  the  name  of  a  god,  it 
cannot  by  itself  be  that  of  a  man,  so  that  the 
omission  of  "sharezer"  is  probably  a  slip  in 
Benisch.  (The  last  part  of  the  word  appears  to 
correspond  with  that  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  meaning 
"protects.")  If  we  consider  that  one  Nergal- 


*  The  Revisers,  however,  give  there  the  literal  trans, 
lation  in  the  margin. 
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sharezer  held  the  office  of  "  samgar,"  and  the 
other  that  of  "rab-mag,"  there  is  no  difficulty. 
We  naturally  turn  to  the  Septuagint  to  see  whether 
it  will  help  us.  Not  only,  however,  are  most  ol 
the  names  in  verse  3  hopelessly  corrupt,  but  none 
of  them  occurs  a  second  time,  as  verses  4-13  are 
omitted,  and  the  Greek  translators  pass  straight 
on  from  verse  3  to  14.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

CRESTS  AND  MONOGRAMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 
— 1.  Although  the  collecting  of  crests  and  mono- 
grams has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  there  is 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  book  on  the  subject. 
I  propose  here  to  consider  the  crests  used  on  the 
note-paper  of  the  Royal  Navy.  I  have  not  found 
out  the  date  when  these  first  came  into  use.  Up 
to  about  1845,  or  thereabouts,  there  was  no  badge 
borne  officially  on  naval  officers'  caps,  but  each  ship 
was  left  to  choose  its  own.  About  the  time  of  the 
launch  of  the  Queen,  "  ship  of  the  line,"  a  crown 
was  granted  as  a  badge  by  Her  Majesty  for  naval 
officers  to  wear. 

2.  I  notice  that  many  ships  use  a  crown  with 
the  ship's  name,  or  a  crown  with  a  laurel  wreath 
and  the  ship's  name.  This  seems  to  be  the  simplest 
form  of  crest  in  vogue. 

3.  Next  to  this,  one  of  the  most  common  and 
simple,  but  very  suitable,  is  the  bird  or  animal  the 
ship  is  named  after.  Sometimes  the  name  is  added 
or  left  out,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  designer. 
No  name  is  added  for  such  as  fl.M.S.  Squirrel, 
Vulture,  or  Stork. 

4.  Some  ships,  as  H.M.S.  Roman  and  Tribune, 
have  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.     I  cannot  explain 
these,  but  probably  they  are  a  Latin  quotation. 
[Senatus  Populus  que  Romanus.] 

5.  H.M.S.  Victory  and  Trafalgar  bear  the  well- 
known  signal  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,"  while  H.M.S.  Nelson  bears  a  portrait 
of  our  great  hero  on  its  crest. 

6.  The  vessels  which  are  named  after  the  Roman 
gods  and  warriors  have  given  the  artist  an  abundant 
field  for  his  fancy.     These  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  I  have  seen. 

7.  Among  eccentric  crests,  H.M.S.  Cracker  has 
a  large  bonbon,  with  the  words  "  Pull  together" ; 
and  a  camel,  Arab, and  palm  tree  indicate  H.M.S. 
Simoom. 

8.  The  ship's  figure-head  comes   in  handy  for 
designing  the    crests    for  H.M.S.    Octavia   and 
Himalaya,  <fce. 

9.  Neat  Latin  quotations  are  used.     Thus,  the 
Scylla  has  over  the  lady  herself  the  motto,  "  In- 
cidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim."    The 
Invincible  bears  the  proud  motto,  u  Vincit  amor 
patrise  ";  and  the  Vernon  bears  the  punning  words 
[the  latter  portion  is  the  motto  of  the  Vernon 
family],  "Magna  pericla  latent  ver  non  semper 
viret";  and  the  Vigilant  has  "Sempor  vigilans." 
Some  of  our  troopers  typify  their  work  by  a  soldier 


riding  on  a  dolphin— this  is  used  by  the  Urgent ; 
while  the  Orontes  bears  the  soldier  on  a  nautilus, 
and  the  Tamar  carries  on  the  idea  with  a  soldier 
riding  on  the  back  of  a  sailor. 

10.  There  are  to  be  found  some  good  English 
words  for  mottoes,  as  H.M.S.  Royal  Oak  has  an 
oak   tree   with   "Bold,    but  firm."     The  Indian 
troopers  borrow  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India,  "  Heaven's  Light  our  Guide."    They  are 
now-  done  away   with.      The   ill-fated   Captain, 
which  foundered  in  a  gale  some  years  ago,  had  a 
ship's  stern,  with  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London 
above,  and  below  the  words  "  Progress  and  Con- 
stancy." The  motto  of  H.M.S.  Vanguard,  "Heave 
round  Rodney,  vanguard  in  sight,"  carries  on  it 
an  allusion   to  some    former    naval  engagement 
which  I  cannot  now  explain.     The  Plucky  has  on 
its  crest,  "  Plucky,  but  not  plucked,"  with  a  bird, 
possibly  a  pheasant;  but  perhaps  there   is   here 
some  dark  meaning  not  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the 
uninitiated. 

11.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  ship  which 
has  a  steamer  with  below,  "  Qui  vult  me  flectere 
frangam."    Another  unknown  to  me  has  a  sailing 
vessel  with  "Spe  meliore  vehor"  below.  The  North- 
umberland bears  the  lion,  the  crest  of  the  dukes 
of  that  name.     A  lion  was  carved  on  the  top  of 
Northumberland  House  in  the  Strand,  long  passed 
away,  and  one  of  the  jokes  of  former  days  was  to  bet 
whether  the  tail  turned  toward  the  City  or  the  West- 
End.     Another  tale  of  the  past  was  the  story  of 
the  man  who  said  he  could  always  gather  a  crowd 
in  the  Strand  by  stopping  and  looking  up  at  the 
lion  and  saying  aloud,  "  I  saw  him  wag  his  tail." 

12.  To  conclude,   the  famous  vessel   Calliope, 
which  by  standing  to  sea  escaped  a  gale  which 
strewed  some  island  in  the  Pacific  with  wrecks  of 
other  and  foreign  men-of-war,  has  a  crest  you  can 
only  read  when  told  what  it  is.     Then  it  is  quite 
simple.  R.  B.  B. 

33,  Carlton  Crescent,  Southampton. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK-TALES.  —  Readers  of  Ralston's 
book  on  this  subject,  and  students  of  the  Russian 
language  generally,  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a 
new  (the  third  complete)  edition  has  just  appeared 
of  Athanaaief's  standard  work  in  Rues,  '  Narod-  j 
nuiya  Russkiya  Skazki'  ('Russian  Popular  Tales'),  J 
two  large  volumes,  printed  in  double  columns,  with 
portrait,  and  about  a  dozen  cuts  reproduced  from 
old  chap-books.  Price  of  the  two  volumes,  in  paper 
covers,  R°  3.  Publishers,  J.  D.  Sitin  &  Co. 
'Moscow,  1897).  But  the  work  can  be  had  at  all 
bhe  principal  bookshops  here.  The  present  edition 
being  a  cheap  popular  one,  the  paper,  of  course,  is 
but  common,  and  there  is  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
misprints  ;  still,  as  the  former  editions  have  been 
"ong  out  of  print  and  difficult  to  procure,  the 
present  one  comes  seasonably  to  fill  a  gap,  and 
is  appearance  may  therefore  be  welcomed.  A 
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biographical  sketch  and  some  short  indexes  have 
been  added,  which  were  wanted.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Balaton's  work  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Athanasief  ("to  him  so  deeply 
indebted").  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess,  besides  an  original  edition  (eight  parts, 
Moscow,  1860-3)  of  this  work,  a  copy  of  the  late 
Senator  Rovinsky's  magnificent  atlas,  in  several 
volumes,  with  many  hundred  facsimiles  of  "  Rus- 
sian Popular  Pictures,"  and  five  volumes  of  Russian 
text  (out  of  print),  may  consider  themselves  well 
equipped  for  the  study  of  Russian  folk-lore.  No 
doubt  there  must  be  a  copy  of  Rovinaky's  work  in 
the  British  Museum.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg 

A  HERRING-BONE  CHARM. — 

"  In  a  case  at  Hertford  Petty  Sessions,  in  which  a 
wife  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  defendant  said  the  whole  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  that  his  wife  Jiad  unfortunately 
taken  to  drink,  and  also  that  she  was  always  consulting 
a  fortune-teller.  Defendant  produced  from  a  parcel  a 
well-worn  vest,  a  id  pointing  to  an  object  which  had  been 
tacked  to  the  cloth,  inside  the  lining,  explained  that  it 
was  a  charm  placed  there  by  his  wife.  A  neighbour 
had  told  her  that  when  the  charm  withered  he  would 
die.  The  Clerk  (to  complainant) :  Did  you  put  that  in  ? 
Complainant  :  Yes,  I  put  it  in  to  stop  his  jealousy,  and 
to  make  him  give  over  fighting.  The  Clerk  :  Ana  this 
is  the  nineteenth  century.  What  is  the  charm  1  Com- 
plainant :  A  herring-bone.  The  Clerk  :  Any  particular 
bone]  Complainant:  I  don't  know;  it  came  out  of 
herring.  The  Clerk  :  And  it  has  not  had  the  desired 
effect]  Complainant:  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  not.  The 
Clerk  :  That  is  a  great  pity,  as  it  is  so  cheap  a  charm 
that  we  might  have  supplied  these  charms  free  from  the 
court,  on  application,  tor  jealous  husbands.  Complain- 
ant :  I  don't  know  why  it  did  not  work;  it  has  succeeded 
in  a  number  of  cases.  The  Clerk  :  If  it  is  possible  to 
cure  a  man  of  his  jealously  so  cheaply,  I  wonder  it  has 
not  been  tried  before.  The  defendant  said  he  had  never 
been  a  bad  man  to  his  wife,  but  he  thought  it  time  to 
say  something  when  she  struck  him  over  the  head  with 
the  rolling-pin.  The  Clerk  :  Perhaps  the  charm  was 
upside  down." — Durham  Chronicle,  13  Aug. 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 

Wolsingbam,  co.  Durham. 

GRIMTHORPED. — The  Athenaeum  of  31  July 
(p.  156),  in  a  review  of  '  A  Cornish  Parish,'  says  : 

"  We  are  assured  that  the  church  of  St.  Austell  has 
not  been  'grimthorped.'  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  that 
expressive  term,  first  used  in  the  Alhenceum,  July  23rd, 
Ib9'2." 

The  fact  of  the  first  use  of  this  word  should  be 
recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

EVERARD   HOME   COLBMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  WELSH.— In  the  Soutfi  Wales 
Daily  News,  24  February,  there  is  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  The  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  in  his  '  Customs  of  the  Welsh, 
states  that  formerly  it  was  usual  in  some  parts  of  North 
Wales,  whenever  the  name  of  the  devil  occurred,  for  the 
congregation  to  spit  on  the  floor,  and  when  the  name  of 


Judas  was  mentioned  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  him 
by  striking  their  breasts." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"  OVERTONE."  (See  *  Hand-stocking,'  8tb  S.  xi 
347.)— It  is  curious  to  find  that  "overtune"  is 
used  to  signify  "the  burden  of  a  song,"  seeing 
that  burden,  from  confusion  with  bourdon,  has 
come  to  mean  not  only  a  refrain,  but  "the  bass, 
'  undersong,'  or  accompaniment."  Vide  '  N.  E.  D.' 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE. — I  do  not  like  what  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  has  been  called,  I  think, 
the  split  infinitive ;  and  I  generally  avoid  it,  though 
I  have  used  it  once  or  twice.  But  when  writers 
say  that  it  is  un grammatical,  they  go  too  far.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Lord  Macaulay  have  used  it ;  and 
surely  these  are  good  authors.  "  In  order  to  fully 
appreciate  the  character  of  Lord  Holland,"  &c. 
(Macaulay'a  '  Essay  on  Lord  Holland ')  ;  "  Milton 
was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife,"  &c.  (John- 
son's '  Life  of  Milton ').  E.  YARDLET. 

QttttilS* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

Due  D'EPERNON. — In  an  engraving  by  Baron 
(1741)  of  a  life-size  equestrian  picture  of  Charles  I. 
by  Van  Dyck,  formerly  at  Kensington  Palace  and 
now  at  Windsor,  the  king's  attendant  is  called  the 
Due  d'Epernon.  Can  one  of  your  readers  kindly 
tell  me  of  any  record  of  a  friendship  having 
existed  between  the  king  and  that  gentleman? 
The  titles  of  the  latter  were  Bernard  de  Nogaret, 
Due  de  la  Valette,  Dae  d'Epernon,  and  he  was 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1645.  Does  any 
other  portrait  or  engraving  of  him  exist ;  and,  if  so, 
where  I  Is  there  any  record  of  his  having  been  in 
England  between  1629  and  1636  ? 

EVELYN  WELLINGTON. 

Apsley  House. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Miss  Pratt,  describing  the 
charlock,  in  her  '  Flowering  Plants '  (1857),  i.  148, 
says : — 

"The  flowers  look  bright  among  the  green  spring 
blades,  and  at  the  later  season  have  such  floral  com- 
panions as  the  poet  has  described  : — 
Earth  is  very  beautiful  amid  these  steeps  and  valleys  ! 

Qolden  wheat  now  quivers  ripening  in  the  sun. 
Up  yon  hazel'd  slope  the  farmer  loudly  rallies 

Reapers  to  their  morning  task ;  lo,  it  is  begun  ! 
Wild  flowers  around  their  varied  tints  are  showing, 

Sweeps  of  yellow  charlock  around  the  fields  are  seen, 
The  scarlet  hoods  of  poppies,  'mid  dark  green  turnips 
glowing, 

Are  brighter  than  the  ruby  gems  that  deck  an  Indian 
queen. 

Earth  ia  very  beautiful  amid  her  valleys  green ! " 
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I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  author,  title,  date 
&c.,  of  the  poem.  Q.  V. 

The  Scriptorium,  Oxford. 

FORESTS  AND  CHASES.— I  am  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  and  localities  of  the  forests  and 
chases  which  have  belonged  to  and  are  vested  in 
the  Grown  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  will  assist  me  in 
my  inquiries  and  refer  me  to  authentic  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have  an  impression 
that  Savernake  or  Marl  borough  Forest  is  the  only 
one  in  the  possession  of  a  subject.  Is  this  correct  ? 

GKORQK  WHITE. 

Ashley  House,  Epsom. 

"  MY,"  "  His,"  APPLIED  TO  AUTHORS.— When 
did  the  practice,  now  common,  of  saying,  "  I  know 
my  Shakespeare,"  "He  knows  his  Dickens," 
begin  ?  Did  it,  as  I  fancy,  take  rise  in  the  claim 
to  possession  of  the  Scriptures, "  Precious  treasure, 
thou  art  mine  "  ?  Cowper,  in  his  *  Task/  institutes 
a  comparison  between  Voltaire  and  an  old  lady 
who 

Just  knows  (and  knows  no  more)  her  Bible  true, 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew — 

an  instance  of  the  petitio  principii  which  has  won 
universal  condonation  in  consequence  of  its  piety. 
The  use  of  " her"  in  this  case  is  not  slang,  while 
in  more  modern  instances  it  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, is.  Milton's  lines  beginning,  "  What 
needs  my  Shakespeare,"  &c.,  do  not  come  in.  It 
is  the  man,  and  not  the  works,  indicated,  or  at  least 
a  sort  of  abstract  combination  of  the  two. 

H.  T. 

PISCINA. — I  should  much  like  to  be  informed 
what  would  be  the  latest  date  at  which  a  piscina 
might  have  been  built  and  tolerated  in  the  chapel 
of  a  family  who  by  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  at 
any  rate,  were  good  Protestants. 

ETHEL  LBGA-WEEKES. 

MD. — Of  course  I  know  these  Roman  letters 
represent  1500;  but  why?  I  imagined  M  stood  for 
mille ;  but  what  does  D  stand  for  ?  Studying  last 
week  a  picture  at  the  Hague,  I  saw  at  a  bottom 
corner  the  following  letters,  thus  standing  : — 

CIOI 

OLXXV 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  an  M  out  of  the  first  three 
figures,  if  placed  close  together,  and  a  D  out  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  if  similarly  placed.  By  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  a  straight  line  placed  before  an 
inverted  c— thus  10 — converts  the  c(  =  centum)  into 
500,  and  similarly  after  an  ordinarily  written  c  (?), 
and  thus  one  gets  at  1500  for  MD.  But  if  this 
is  right,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  straight 
line  does  effect  this  conversion  ?  What  does  the 
straight  line  mean  or  stand  for?  I  was  rather 


timid  of  displaying  ignorance  ;  but  neither  of  two 
Fellows  of  All  Souls'  being  able  to  help  me,  I 
determined  to  appeal  to  *  N.  &  Q.' 

Hie  ET  UBIQUE. 

[M  standing  for  mille,  a  thousand,  D  is  supposed  to  re- 
present half,  aa  in  the  design  of  M,  common  in  Dutch 
books,  and  not  conh'ned  to  them,  which  you  show.  If 

Ku  take  away  from  the  M  the  preliminary  c  you  have 
't  10,  otherwise  i>.    We  have  before  us  an  edition  of 
Aristophanes— the  first  published  by  Aldus  in  1498— the 
numerals  in   which  stand   thus  M.I.I, D.,  i.e.,  two  sub- 
tracted from  1500.] 

PICTURE  BY  ZOFFANY.— Is  it  known  in  what 
collection  the  painting  of  Garrick  as  Macbeth  by 
this  artist  is  placed  ?  There  is  a  very  fine  engrav- 
ing of  it  representing  Garrick  in  a  court  suit  of  the 
period,  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  as  Lady  Macbeth,  wearing  an  ample 
velvet  petticoat  outspread  by  a  hoop,  and  a  pow- 
dered headdress.  She  is  depicted  as  a  fine,  com- 
manding woman  in  appearance,  while  the  "  timor- 
ous thane  "  is  represented  *s  a  little  man,  quite 
intimidated  by  his  lady.  Zoffany  painted  many 
theatrical  portraits,  as  Garrick  as  Abel  Drugger, 
Foote  as  Major  Sturgeon,  and  others.  All  these 
have  been  well  engraved. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

[It  is  in  the  Mathews  collection  in  the  Garrick  Club, 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  WANTED. — I  have  a  book 
entitled  *  Brampton  Rectory  ;  or,  the  Lesson  of 
Life,'  published  by  John  W.  Parker,  West 
Strand,  in  1851.  Can  any  one  tell  me  who  the 
author  was  ?  My  copy  has  a  pencil  note  on  the 
title-page  saying  it  was  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell ; 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  correct.  On  the  second 
page  is  an  advertisment  of  a  book  by  the  same 
writer,  '  Compton  Merivale  :  another  Leaf  from 
the  Lesson  of  Life.'  MOUNTAQUE  C.  OWEN. 
[By  Miss  Mary  M.  Howard.] 

CONSTRUCTION  WITH  A  PARTITIVE. — Should 
we  say,  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  things 
that  has  happened";  or,  "This  is  one  of  the  most 
surprising  things  that  have  happened"?  Surely 
the  latter  is  the  accurate  construction,  for  all  the 
things  thought  of  have  happened,  and  the  one  / 
selected  for  consideration  is  an  item  with  certain  * 
characteristics  that  classify  it  in  the  conception  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  relative  clause  is  manifestly 
attributive  to  "things,"  and  not  to  "one."  Yet 
good  writers  constantly  proceed  as  if  the  reverse 
were  the  case.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  Scotsman 
of  9  August,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Hall  Game's  novel 
The  Christian. '  Speaking  of  the  hero  of  the 
book,  the  writer  says  :  — 

"John  Storm  is  a  fanatic.  In  him  we  have  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  convincing  portraits  of  the  man  of 
'anatical  temperament  and  impulses  that  has  been  given 
,o  literature." 
Now,  surely,  all  such  portraits  as  are  in  the  writer's 
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mind  have  been  given  to  literature,  and  not  merel; 
this  particular  specimen  from  the  dexterous  an 
effective  hand  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.     The  question 
is,  whether  it  is  correct  to  say,  "One  of  the  por 
traits  that  has  been  given  to  literature."      Am 
here  again  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  answer 
if  we  only  consider  that  the  sentence  involves  a 
construction  with  a  partitive  word,  and  that  the 
concluding  relative  clause  refers  not  to  the  particula 
"one"  that  is  under  consideration,   but  to  th< 
class  in  which  it  is  grouped.     The  words  that  run 
together  are,  "  the  portraits  that  have  been  given 
to  literature  ";  and  when  this  is  recognized  there 
is  positively  no  existing  alternative  about  the  form 
of  the  sentence.  THOMAS  BATNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B? 

CHESS  AND  THE  DEVIL. — Can  any  reader  give 
me  the  date  on  which  a  story  appeared  in  Temple 
Bar  descriptive  of  a  game  of  chess  played  by  the 
devil  against  a  man  for  his  soul  ?  1  am  informed 
that  the  game  was  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  and 
that  this  diagram  was  the  only  illustration  thai 
ever  appeared  in  Tempk  Bar. 

QUEEN'S  KNIGHT. 

OVERSEERS.— I  find  in  Falham,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  was  a  com- 
paratively common  practice  to  pay  a  fine  of  51.  or 
}Ql.  to  be  excused  serving  in  the  office  of  overseer 
of  the  poor.  Now  the  office  is  a  coveted  one. 
What  was  the  reason  which  so  frequently  induced 
a  person  to  p»y  so  heavy  a  fine  to  avoid  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  ?  Was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Vestry 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  fine  ? 

CHAS.  J.  FfeRET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

A  BOOKBINDING  QUESTION. —Why  do  English 
and  foreign  bookbinders  persistently  differ  in  this 
small  point  ?  If  the  back  of  a  book  is  too  thin 
for  the  title  to  be  stamped  transversely  across 
it,  an  English  bookbinder  lays  it  on  a  table  with 
its  title-page  uppermost,  and  stamps  the  title 
longitudinally  along  the  back  upside  down,  The 
foreign  bookbinder  does  just  the  reverse.  Why  is 
thi§ ;  and  which  is  right  ?  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

"THE   BEST   OF   EVERYTHING   IS    GOOD   ENOUGH 

FOR  THE  LIKES  OF  MB."— In  "Old  Q,  a  Memoir 
»f  William  Douglas,  Fourth  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
by  John  Robert  Robinson  (London,  Sampson 
Low,  1895),"  p.  123,  the  following  passage  occurs  ; 
In  drinking  as  in  eating,  March  was  a  veritable 
Lord  Mayor's  fool ;  '  the  best  of  everything  did  for 

Si?"    •  Is  the  Baying  nofc  as  l  have  8iven  ifc  above  ? 
What  is  the  reference  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fool  ? 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

CRANMER'S  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
—A  quarto  edition,  which  I  hare  so  far  failed  to 


identify,  is  printed  in  black  letter,  single  column, 
thirty-five  lines  of  text  to  the  full  page,  head-Hues 
and  marginal  notes  in  black  letter,  pages  numbered 
(Matthew  to  Acts)  clxviii,  (Romans  to  Revelation) 
cxxiii  ?  (chapter  xxii.  on  fo.  cxxii  verso  and 
imperfect).  The  title,  in  a  good  Renaissance 
architectural  woodcut,  runs  as  follows:  "The 
newe  Testament  in  Englishe,  translated  oute  of 
the  Greke,  according  to  the  translation  of  the 
greate  Bible,  which  is  appointed  to  be  red  in 
Churches  (*)."  There  are  woodcuts.  Collation 
*4  A-X  8  AA-PP  8  QQ  2  (rest  wanting).  What  is 
the  edition  ?  0.  8. 

"DERBYSHIRE  WISE."— What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  "  Darbishirian  wise"  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Bishop  Hall's  '  Vigidemiarum,' 
Oxford,  1753,  12mo.?— 

to  depart 

He  gives  me  leave,  and  thanks  too,  in  bia  heart. 

Two  words  for  raonie,  Darbyshirian  whe  ; 

(That  'B  one  too  manie)  is  a  naughtie  guise. 

Who  looks  for  double  biddings  to  a  feast, 

May  dine  at  home  for  an  importune  guest. 

C.  M. 

Warrington. 

VULGAR  ERRORS. — Can  any  one  recommend  a 
book  dealing  with  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  present 
time?  By  "errors"  I  mean  not  only  blunders  in 
grammar,  but  also  prevalent  misconceptions  about 
matters  historical,  scientific,  &c.  QUIVIS. 

ENGRAVING. — A  friend  in  Cornwall  has  recently 
sent  me  an  engraving  (mezzotint)  of  a  handsome 
girl,  of  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  lettered 
"Mrs.  Conwai  Hackett."  The  figure  is  seated, 
holding  a  garland  of  flowers  over  a  lamb.  The 
background  is  a  landscape.  The  portrait  was 
painted  by  John  Riley  (1646-1691),  and  the 
engraving  is  by  John  Smith.  In  Bromley's  Cata- 
logue the  year  1690  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  the 
engraving,  and  the  picture  is  listed  as  "  Conway 
Hackett,"  indicating  a  maiden  name.  It  would 
t>e  very  gratifying  to  obtain  some  information  about 
this  portrait  and  its  subject,  particularly  if  the 
Dresent  existence  of  the  painting  be  disclosed.  Is 
'Conway  "  a  feminine  Christian  name  ?  Of  what 
amily  was  this  young  lady  ? 

FRANK  W.  HACKETT. 
Washington,  U.S. 

MUSICAL  BOXES.      (See  2rd  S.  xi.  210.)— A 
question  was  asked  by  REMIGIUS,  many  years  ago, 
as  to  the  makers  of  musical  boxes  ;  but  it  was  never 
nswered.     I  now  venture  to  repeat  it  in  a  some- 
what different  form,  by  asking  for  the  name  of  the 
nventor  of  the  musical  box.     The  earliest  descrip- 
ion  of  the  instrument  that  I  have  met  with  is 
ontained  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts  for  September, 
820  (Second  Series,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  211),  where 
he  writer  gives  a  drawing  and  such  a  full  descrip- 
ion  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  musical  boxes 
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were  then  a  novelty.  The  instrument  in  question 
is  stated  to  have  been  of  Swiss  manufacture  and 
bought  in  Paris  in  1816.  R.  B.  P. 

DANCING  UPON  BRIDGES.— Can  any  reader 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  dancing  upon  bridges, 
which,  from  some  old  rhymes,  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  custom  ?  A  song  which  I  have  met  with  in 
France,  both  in  Paris  and  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
begins : — 

Sur  le  pont  du  Nord  un  bal  y  eat  donne, 
Sur  le  pont  du  Nord  un  bal  y  eat  donne. 
Addle  demande  a  sa  mere  d'y  alter. 
(Bit.) 

Maman,  veux-tu  que  j'aill'e  au  bal  d'anaer? 
Non,  non,  ma  fille,  tu  n'iraa  pas  danger. 
Voila  Adele  qui  so  mit  a  pleurer. 
Son  frere  arrive  dans  un  canot  dore, 
Meta  ta  robe  blanche  et  ta  ceinture  doree. 

And  they  repair  to  the  ball. 

La  premiere  danee  ila  ont  trea  bien  danae"  ! 
La  deuxieme  danae  ila  ont  trea  bien  danse  ! 
La  troiaieme  danee  le  pont  a'eat  dcoule. 
And  when  the  mother  asks  why  the  bells  toll,  she 
hears  that  it  is  for 

sa  fille,  et  aon  file  aine. 

Voila  le  aort  des  enfanta  obatines, 
is  the  moral  of  this  tragic  tale,  which  recalls  our 
London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 

Dance  o  er  my  Lady  Lea  ; 
London  Bridge  is  broken  down 

With  a  gay  ladye. 
In  the  singing  game, 

Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon  .,  . 

Tout  le  monde  fait  comme  ceci, 
children  make  bows  and  curtsies,  take  hands,  and 
perform  steps  and   figures,  in  imitation   of  the 
"  messieurs  et  dames  "  who  have  been  dancing  on 
the  bridge.  KATHARINE  E.  CASWALL. 

Mortimer  Common,  Berks. 

GREEN  TABLE. — The  question  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  term  "Green  Room"  (ante,  p.  108) 
reminds  me  of  one  I  have  long  wished  to  ask. 
Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  I  heard  an  old  groom 
of  my  father's,  who  has  long  been  dead,  sing  a 
doleful  ballad  about  a  man  who  was  being  tried 
for  his  life.  I  think  he  was  charged  with  murder, 
but  am  not  sure.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  a  girl, 
or  young  child,  called  Fanny ;  what  her  surname 
was  I  have  forgotten.  Only  one  line  clings  to  my 
memory — 

And  on  the  green  table  there  sat  Fanny . 

I  asked  the  groom  what  "green  table"  meant  in 
that  connexion,  but  could  gather  nothing  beyond 
the  statement  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
witnesses.  If  any  reader  knows  the  title  of  this 
song,  and  where  it  is  to  be  seen,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
he  will  communicate  with  me. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunatan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindaey. 


JOHN  CABOT  AND  THE  MATTHEW. 
(8th  S.  xi.  501 ;  xii.  49,  129,  189.) 

My  letter  at  p.  49  dealt  mainly  with  the  date 
6  Aug.  in  the  Fust  chronicle.  To  the  argument 
then  advanced  MR.  HARRISSE  frankly  confesses 
he  has  no  answer  just  now.  My  letter  in  addition 
merely  contained  the  statement  that  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  date  24  June  and  the  limitation  of 
information  available  in  1565  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

MR.  HARRISSE  (who  appears  to  confuse  me  with 
myfather  Judge  Prowse)  rejects  the  date  24  June  on  | 
two  grounds :  he  thinks  it  does  not  allow  Cabot  time 
enough  for  what  he  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have 
done  before  returning,  and  believes  the  date  was 
invented  by  Sebastian  Cabot  or  Dr.  Grajales  to 
tally  with  the  name  St.  John. 

Soncino  (evidently  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  Cabot's  first  voyage  than 
Pasqualigo),  in  December,  1497,  makes  this  remark- 
able statement : — 

"The  principle  people  in  the  enterprize  belong  to 
Bristo.  They  are  great  seamen  and  now  they  know 
where  to  go,  they  say  that  the  voyage  thither  will  not 
occupy  more  than  fifteen  daya  after  leaving  Ibernia." 

Now  these  calculations  cannot  have  been  based 
upon  experience  gained  on  the  outward  voyage,  for 
the  same  writer  reports  that  it  occupied  a  "  long 
time."  It  seems  equally  to  my  purpose,  therefore, 
whether  fifteen  days  was  the  time  actually  taken 
upon  the  return  journey  or  an  estimate  by  con- 
temporary experienced  seamen,  most  likely  par- 
ticipators in  the  voyage,  of  the  time  ships  would 
take  to  sail  about  400  leagues  (for  it  seems  almost 
certain  from  Soncino's  letter  of  August  and  the 
two  later  ones  of  Puebla  and  Ayala  that  Pasqua- 
ligo's  estimation  of  700  was  excessive).  Accepting 
the  dates,  24  June  for  the  landfall  and  6  August 
for  the  arrival  in  Bristol,  a  return  voyage  of  not 
more  than  twenty  days  to  Bristol  would  leave 
three  weeks  for  taking  in  water,  &c.,  and  acquiring 
some  idea  of  the  country  to  report  to  the  king. 

A  few  facts  show  that  three  weeks  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  thdff 
case.  Soncino,  in  December,  reduces  his  own 
earlier  remarks  about  the  "two  very  large  and 
fertile  islands,"  and  the  statement  of  Paequaligo 
that  Cabot  coasted  300  leagues  (an  impossibility 
if  the  voyage  only  lasted  three  months),  to  the 
much  more  modest  one  that  Cabot  when  he  hit  upon 
land,  "hoisted  the  royal  standard  and  took  posses- 
sion for  His  Highness,  and  having  obtained  various 
proofs  of  his  discovery  he  returned." 

"In  returning  Cabot  saw  two  islands  to  the 
right,"  Pasqualigo  says.  As  these  islands  were  not 
seen  twice,  it  appears  most  probable  that  he  sailed 
along  a  coast  trending  approximately  north  and 
south,  not  east  and  west,  and  that  he  proceeded 
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direct  to  Europe  from  the  extreme  point  reached.  I  reasons  of  state,  it  is  more  natural  to  assume  that 
Consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  double  the  time  he  would  give  the  account  an  air  of  actuality 
taken  in  exploring.  It  seems,also,  almost  incredible  (which  the  legend  certainly  has)  by  weaving  into 
that  he  could  have  sailed  300  or  600  leagues  in  it  the  current  ideas  of  this  voyage.  It  may  not, 
June  and  seen  no  natives  fishing.  Apart  from  the  however,  be  necessary  even  to  assume  political 
actual  statement  about  the  coasting,  the  letter  of  j  motives.  It  is  possible  that  wrong  readings  of 
Pasqualigo  itself,  when  carefully  analyzed,  does  not  latitude  and  longitude  had  obscured  the  position 
give  the  impression  that  the  sojourn  on  the  coast  of  the  actual  landfall.  Sebastian  may  have  con- 
was  lengthy;  the  facts  reported  are  somewhat  |  sidered  now  the  gulf  was  surveyed  that  these  dis- 
superficial  in  character,  suggestive  of  haste,  and 
could  all  have  been  gained  in  one  locality.  They 
erected  only  one  set  of  territorial  marks  ;  this  fact 
alone  is  enough  to  upset  the  idea  of  a  prolonged 
survey.  It  may  be  noticed  here  incidentally  that 
if  these  conclusions  are  sound  in  whole,  or  even  in 


crepancies  (well  known,  possibly,  to  geographers) 
could  be  reconciled  by  accepting  Cape  North  as 
the  landfall.  I  am  inclined  to  accept  MR.  HAR- 
KISSE'S  theory  that  the  location  of  the  landfall  was 
dictated  by  territorial  considerations.  The  truth 
may  lie  between  the  two  conjectures. 

MR.  HARRISSE  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  ques- 
tioning this  legend,  emanating  as  it  apparently 
does  from  Sebastian.     I  think,  however,  he  has 
It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  MR.  HARRISSE  I  not,  so  far,  made  out  a  sufficiently  strong  case  to 
has  made  out  a  primd  facie  case  upon  the  want  of    warrant  the  complete  rejection  of  the  date  24  June, 
time.     How  does  his  statement  that  Sebastian        Hakluyt  accepts  the  date.     Between  1569  and 
Cabot  or  Dr.  Grajales  invented  the  date  24  June    1599  he  submitted  the  year  of  discovery  to  accu- 


part,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  accept  a  land- 
fall in  Labrador  and  extremely  difficult  at  Cape 
Breton. 


stand  ? 

The  island  of  St.  John  figures  on  maps  from 
1505  forwards  ;   it  is  not  apparently  one  of  the 


rate,  also,  possibly,  to  independent  and  adverse 
criticism  as  far  as  the  Cabots  were  concerned,  for 
he  postpones  the  year  of  discovery.  It  seems  only 


pre-Cabotian  Atlantic  isles  ;  the  frequent  shifting    reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  alleged  date  of  the 
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of  its  position  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  not 
connected  directly  with  the  Breton  voyage  or  the 


landfall   was  also  closely  scrutinized.     The  Fust 
MS.  (and  Barrett)  ignores  Cabot.     This  omission 

later  English  and  Portuguese  surveys  which  com-    supports  my  statement  that  there  must  have  been 
pleted  the  outline  of  the  north-east  coast.     Its    a  distinct  Bristol  tradition ;  it  does  not  coincide 
connexion  by  Sebastian  Cabot  with  his  father's    with  MR.  HARRISSE'S    argument  that  Sebastian 
first  voyage  seems  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  its    was  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  these  legendc. 
representing  the  coast  seen   on  this   expedition.        If  MR.  HARRISSE  will  read  a  communication  of 
To  accept  this  theory  it  is  necessary  to  assume  :    mine  to  the  Canadian  Gazette  of  26  Nov.,  1896, 
(a)  that  Cabot's  observations  of  latitude  and  longi-    and  my  remarks  at  Sir  Clements  Markham's  lecture 
tude  were  wrong  and  misleading  ;    (6)  that  his    on  12  April  (GeographicalJournal  for  June,  1897, 
coasting  did  not  extend  far,  and  few  territorial    p.  616),  he  will  see  that,  while  personally  in  favour 
marks  were  erected  ;  (c)  that  it  was  along  a  part  of    of  Cape  Bonavista  or  the  vicinity,  I  asserted  that 
le  north-east  coast  not  much  frequented  at  first  by    there  is  "  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  position 
B8hermen  ;  and  (d)  consequently,  that  the  identi-    of  the  first  landfall,"  and  again  that  "  there  is  no 
ncation  of  his  landfall  presented  difficulties.   These    direct  evidence  of  the  first  [coasting]  voyage  of 
?e  all  points  well  recognized  by  cartographers  as    Cabot."    The  presence  of  such  words  as  Keels, 
ving  occurred  in  other  cases.  Castileon,  &c.,  in  Bonavista  Bay,  have  not,  of 

The  Cabotian  legend,  abridged,  reads  :—  course,  the  slightest  value  as  direct  evidence.     The 

"This  land  was  discovered,  1494  [1497],  on  the  24th    tablet  at  Halifax  says  :  "John  Cabot sailed  in 

'r'lv  ft"  t?ornin«  .[H*W»J*  :.•*>»*  fi™  of  the    a  Brisfcol  ship  The  Matthew,  and  first  planted  the 

fla*s  of  Engfand  and  Venice  on  the  24?h  of  June 

w  near  the  said  land  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  John    1497."     I  strongly  approve  of  the  wording  which 
because  it  was  discovered  the  same  day."  follows  :  "  on  the  north-eastern  seaboard  of  North 

The  description  of  the  country  which  follows  America,"  and  I  think  I  may  claim  some  credit  for 
evidently  refers  to  the  second  voyage ;  but  the  date  its  moderation.  To  avoid  prejudicing  the  question 
cannot,  for  Ramusio  mentions  Cabot's  being  in  of  the  landfall,  I  suggested  in  November,  1896,  a 
high  latitudes  on  11  June,  apparently  upon  the  monument  at  Cape  Race  as  being  free  from  con- 
second  voyage.  tentiqn.  My  proposal  has  since  been  endorsed 

What  obligation  was  there  for  this  map-maker  to    by  Sir  0.  Markham  and  in  the  United  States. 

ccount  for  the  island  of  St.  John  being  where  it        The  Fust  chronicle  contains  four    statements 

was  at  all  unless  it  had  always  been  associated  with    found  nowhere  else  ;  two  of  these  are  supported  by 

Cabot  s  first  voyage  ?  independent  corroborative  contemporary  accounts 

i   ^58U.min«  even  thafc  Sebastian  Cabot  placed  the    of  the  voyage,  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

idfall  at  Cap«  North  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  for    forger  ;  the  others,  the  name  and  registration  of 
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the  ship,  stand  logically  with  the  first  two.  The 
onus  of  proof  lies  upon  the  assailant.  All  the  other 
matter,  except  the  word  America — the  use  of  which 
is  surely  a  question  mainly  for  the  grammarians- 
is  either  unquestionably  true  or  quite  credible. 

In  conclusion,  Does  it  seem  possible  that  a  forger 
in  1760  could  have  been  so  skilful  as  to  avoid  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  palpably  false  statement  ? 
Why,  even  the  minute  point  that  24  June,  1497, 
was  in  the  Bristol  civic  year  1496  is  correct. 

G.  R.  F.  PROWSE. 

Bradford.  

FLAGS  (8th  S.  ix.  328,  394,  472,  499  ;  x.  16,  83, 
259,481 ;  xii.117).— The  dishonour  done  to  our  flags 
on  an  occasion  when  we  should  have  done  our  best 
to  honour  them  is  a  matter  well  deserving  the 
further  notice  accorded  to  it  in  these  columns. 
London  was  bad.  Oxford  appears  to  have  been 
worse.  MR.  THOMAS  is  so  good  as  to  refer  to  a 
note  by  the  present  writer  at  8th  S.  x.  83,  but  he 
has  mistaken  its  meaning.  The  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  Union  flag,  commonly  called  the 
Union  Jack.  MR.  THOMAS  now  writes  as  if  it  had 
been  the  red  ensign.  The  Union  flag  may  be  turned 
upside  down  without  making  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  its  arrangement.  The  trick  most  frequently 
played  with  it,  that  of  interchanging  the  positions 
of  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick,  is 
done  by  reversing  it  end  for  end.  But  with  regard 
to  the  ensign,  red,  white,  or  blue,  any  false  hoisting 
produces  an  effect  so  palpably  wrong  as  to  offend 
eyes  quite  ignorant  of  flags  or  heraldry. 

In  London  as  many  flags  as  usual  were  flown 
reversed,  one  on  a  large  hotel  in  a  position  so  con- 
spicuous that  it  seemed  right  to  mention  it  to  the 
hall  porter,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  in  his  depart- 
ment. Though  he  replied  that  it  was  good  enough 
for  him,  the  secretary,  on  being  addressed  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  could  be  too  good  for  the  hotel 
in  question,  reciprocated  the  compliment  by  haul- 
ing down  the  colours  and  hoisting  them  properly, 
at  the  same  time  protesting  that  he  could  not  see 
the  difference. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Union  flag  to  its  repre- 
sentations on  canvas  or  paper  the  varieties  of  error 
are  infinite.  From  the  Royal  Academy  downwards 
any  collection  of  red,  blue,  and  white  stripes  is 
supposed  to  answer  the  purpose.  With  the  praise- 
worthy intention  of  spreading  a  correct  knowledge 
of  our  national  flag  in  this  wonderful  year,  a  dis- 
tinguished firm  issued  an  excellent  manual  on  the 
subject.  By  some  ironical  circumstance,  some 
leaflets  issued  by  that  firm  for  a  patriotic  purpose 
were  adorned  with  as  incorrect  exhibition  of  the 
national  flag  as  ever  annoyed  the  eye.  An  equally 
sad  misrepresentation  was  made  on  the  copies  of  a 
petition  presented  to  the  Queen.  Even  Lady 
Butler,  in  her  touching  picture  of  the  '  Drums  and 
Fifes  of  the  Die-hards  at  Albuera,'  while  careful 


to  give  them  their  lemon-coloured  coatees,  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  show  the  cross  of  St. 
Andrew  on  the  king's  colour  of  the  approaching 
Fusiliers,  though  the  flag  is  sufficiently  displayed 
to  admit  it. 

An  extravagance  too  ridiculous  for  serious  re- 
proof arose  from  the  assumption  that  because  blue, 
hite,  and  red,  in  a  peculiar  and  intricate  com- 
bination, make  up  the  national  flag,  therefore  any 
combination  of  these  colours  would  present  the 
same  idea.  Men  and  women  wore  them  accord- 
ingly, sometimes  in  a  combination  making  up  the 
actual  colours  of  a  foreign  power.  This  reminds 
one  of  the  schoolgirls  of  the  United  States,  in  1863, 
who  showed  their  loyalty  to  their  flag  of  the  same 
colours  by  writing  their  exercises  on  white  paper 
with  lines  of  alternately  red  and  blue  ink. 

But  the  really  serious  offence  is  that  of  tamper- 
ing with  our  actual  flags  either  in  original  or  in 
representation.  Among  the  most  serious  offenders 
in  the  latter  category  is  Sir  John  Tenniel.  He  has 
a  double  cartoon  in  what  is  called  the  "  Diamond 
Jubilee  "  number  of  Punch,  entitled  '  For  Queen 
and  Empire,'  in  which  "  Empire  "  is  attended  by 
a  Union  flag  from  which  the  saltire  of  St.  Andrew 
has  been  excluded,  and  "  Queen"  by  a  standard  in 
which  Ireland  takes  a  lower  place  than  that  which 
is  due  to  her,  and  Scotland  takes  precedence  of 
England. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  these  things 
are  of  no  consequence.  What  makes  them  de- 
serving of  so  many  words  is  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  their  consequence  was  loudly  insisted 
on,  and  the  value  of  the  lessons  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  our  flags 
was  reiterated.  This  is  the  result. 

KILLIGREW. 

Miss  VANDENHOFF  (8th  S.  xii.  147).  — At  the 
foot  of  the  portrait  of  Miss  Vandenhoff  in  Tallis's 
Dramatic  Magazine,  1850,  her  signature  in  litho- 
graphy is  0.  E.  Vandenhoff.  In  the  Era  Al- 
manack for  1887,  chronicling  her  death  as  Mrs. 
Swinbourne,  21  April  of  that  year,  the  Christian 
names  given  are  Ann  Elizabeth.  Miss  Vanden- 
hoff's  merit  was  principally  displayed  in  her  im- 
personation of  Antigone  in  the  version  of  Sophocles's 
tragedy  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  1845,  under 
Laurent's  management.  She  was  the  original 
Lydia  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  *  Love  Chase.' 

ROBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

Her  Christian  names  were  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
as  appears  by  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone  in 
Highgate  Cemetery.  It  is  not  there  stated  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Swinbourne. 

WM.  DOUGLAS. 

1,  Brizton  Road. 

The  annexed  entry  records  the  death  of  her 
mother :  "  Oct.  26.  At  Salisbury,  aged  81,  Hester, 
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relict  of  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  of  that  city,  and  mother 

of  the    highly   gifted   tragedian"  (Gent.    Mag., 

December,  1836,  New  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  667). 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

Surely  the  required  information  would  be 
readily  obtainable  in  more  than  one  trustworthy 
quarter.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  can  answer  for  the 
correctness  of  the  initials  C.  E.  The  lady  referred 
to  was  perhaps  more  celebrated  for  her  fine 
rendering  of  Antigone  than  Parthenia. 

F.  J.  G. 

A  WONDERFUL  WORD  (8th  S.  xii.  66).— The 
word  lajuz  appears  to  have  lost  in  the  modern 
Egyptian  Arabic  all  the  meanings  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent,  except  those  conveying  the 
idea  of  age,  or  deficiency,  such  as  to  be  old,  infirm, 
blind,  incapable,  and  slight  modifications  of  such 
ideas  as  el  myzanyah'ajizet,  "there  is  a  deficit  in 
the  budget,"  all  taken  from  the  dictionary  compiled 
by  Socrates  Spiro  (Cairo,  1896).  Bat  the  derived 
form  mu(ijza  =  miracle,  seems  to  strain  the  original 
meaning  somewhat.  Perhaps  one  of  your  corre- 
spondants  who  is  a  better  Arabic  scholar  than  I 
am  will  be  able  to  explain  it.  F.  W.  G. 

Cairo. 

LUTHER  AN  IRISH  SURNAME  (8th  S.  xii.  87).— 
I  have  met  with  the  Cumberland  name  of  Lowther, 
BO  spelt,  in  a  will  of  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
indicating  that  it  was  so  pronounced  sometimes,  at 
all  events.  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  '  Teutonic  Name-System,' 
says  that  Luther  is  derived  from  A.-S.  Ie6d,  O.H.G. 
lieut,  meaning  people,  and  hari,  a  warrior,  being 
in  O.G.  Lieuthari,  A.-S.  Luder,  Eng.  Luther. 
According  to  Burke's  *  Commoners,'  vol.  iv.  p.  9, 
the  Luther  family  were  "established  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  undoubtedly 
allied  to  the  celebrated  Reformer;  the  Lathers 
remained  seated  in  Essex  for  centuries,"  &c. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Luther  is,  I  believe,  a  Keltic  name.  There  is 
a  small  river  near  Lawrencekirk,  in  Scotland,  called 
Luther.  E.  LEATON-BLBNKINSOPP. 

Ramsay,  'Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  cant.  i. 
T.  5, 1.  1,  says  :— 

Tarn  Lutter  was  their  minstrel  meet, 
and  "  Luath  "  was  one  of  Burns's  « Twa  Dogs.' 
THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Lutber  is  ftenerally  thought  to  be  an  old  German 
name,  meaning  "  lord  of  the  people."  Galicia,  the 
old  north-western  kingdom  of  Spain,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Scandinavian  people  called 
Suevi.  In  that  region,  and  I  believe  in  Portugal, 
there  are  families  named  Ludeiro,  with  slight 
variants.  I  know  one  gentleman  at  La  Corufia, 
bearing  this  name,  who  would  pass  for  a  native  in 


Sweden.  Galicia  might  be  called  the  Ireland  of 
Spain  ;  but  Luther  and  kindred  names  can  hardly 
be  Keltic  in  the  modern  sense,  least  of  all  Irish. 

PALAMEDES. 

Such  a  family,  long  settled  in  Essex,  did  claim 
connexion  with  Martin  Luther,  the  Saxon  re- 
former ;  just  as  the  family  of  Jenner  claim  to 
represent  Fust  the  German  printer.  All  good 
things  gravitate  to  England  !  These  Lathers  are 
now  represented,  among  others,  by  a  scion  of  the 
Fanes  ;  and  cadets  of  the  line  may  well  have 
reached  Ireland.  A.  H. 

ANCESTORS  (8th  S.  xii.  65,  133).— It  appears  to 
be  customary  for  the  royal  family  to  use  this 
word  in  the  sense  of  predecessor.  In  his  speech 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Munici- 
pal Hall  at  Croydon,  the  Prince  of  Wales  said,  "  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  my  ancestor  Charles  I.  was 
also  a  visitor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
this  place."  J.  T. 

Beckenham. 

The  mistakes  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dean,  and 
the  addressers  of  the  Prince  are  unequal  to  that  of 
the  American  gentleman  who  genially  told  Pio 
Nono  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  His  Holiness's  father,  the  late  Pope.  My 
housekeeper  is  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  I  was  wicked 
enough  to  tell  her  this  story.  If  she  had  been  able 
she  would  have  annihilated  the  whole  country  of 
America  on  the  spot.  She  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  me  ;  but  I  believe  she  set  against  it 
the  relief  I  had  formerly  given  by  telling  her  that 
the  Holy  Father  was  not  (as  she  had  firmly 
believed)  confined  to  two  rooms  in  the  Vactican  by 
armed  sentries  of  King  Humbert. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  etymological  fitness, 
pointed  out  by  MR.  WALFORD,  of  this  word  to 
denote  those  who  have  preceded  us.  If  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  same  sense  that 
PALAMEDES  would  speak  of  a  former  Lord  Mayor 
as  an  ancestor  of  the  present  one,  I  would  only 
say  that  such  a  use  of  the  word  is  inconvenient 
and  confusing.  Several  of  the  former  Dukes  of 
York  have  been  progenitors  of  the  present  one  : 
several  more  have  not.  To  apply  to  those  who 
were  only  predecessors  the  same  term  as  to  those 
who  were  progenitors  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  has  the  inter- 
mediate signification  of  a  predecessor  who  is  a 
relative  though  not  a  progenitor.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion is  not  supported  by  the  dictionary.  Littre* 
remarks,  without  comment,  "  Des  corps  constitue"s 
ont  dit,  en  parlant  a  Victoria,  reine  d'Angleterre, 
de  la  reine  Elisabeth,  'La  gloriense  anc  tre  de 
V.M.'"  KILLIGBBW. 
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AVIGNON  (8th  S.  xii.  68,  154).— Alexandre 
Dumas  describes  the  terrible  mistral  which  he 
encountered  as  he  approached  Avignon,  and  quotes 
Strabo  on  the  subject,  *  Pictures  of  Travel  in  the 
South  of  France,'  pp.  141-3.  W.  C.  B. 

R^clus,  in  his  account  of  Avignon  in  t  La  Ge\)- 
graphie  Universelle,'  says  :  "Un  vieux  dicton  qui 
parle  '  d' Avignon  la  venteuse— avec  le  vent  fasti- 
dieuse — sans  le  vent ven^neuse '  est  bien  longtemps 
reste  vrai  a  cause  de  la  malproprete  des  rues  oil 
naissaient  les  scrofules  et  le  typhus."  "Un  vieux 
dicton,"  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  answer  to  your 
correspondent's  question.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

SUPERSTITION  (8tb  S.  xii.  88,  156).— It  is 
recorded  in  Swainson's  *  Weather  Folk-Lore' 
(p.  69)  that  "From  whatever  quarter  the  wind 
blows  on  Palm  Sunday,  it  will  continue  to  blow 
from  the  same  quarter,  for  the  most  part,  during 
the  ensuing  summer."  "This,"  continues  the 
compiler,  "  is  a  very  prevalent  belief  in  France. 
So  we  find  '  Le  vent  qui  souffle  le  jour  des 
Rameaux  est  le  vent  dominant  de  I'annle  ' 
Le  vent  qui  raene  la  banniere 
Merie  la  moissonniere. — Haute  Loire." 
I  am  afraid  the  vague  heading  under  which  this 
question  is  being  discussed  will  not  add  to  the 
helpfulness  of  the  indexes  to  '  N.  &  Q.' — bottles  of 
hay  in  which  it  is  more  than  commonly  difficult  to 
find  the  needle  of  which  one  may  be  in  quest. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

GREEN  ROOM  (8th  S.  xii.  108).— There  is,  to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  a  coloured  en- 
graving of  the  green  room  at  one  of  the  London 
theatres  in  'Tom  and  Jerry/  by  Pierce  Egan, 
published  perhaps  in  1820.  The  dressing-room 
of  a  theatre  (possibly  Drury  Lane)  is  repre- 
sented, and  the  panels  are  painted  green.  It  is 
one  of  the  places  visited  by  Corinthian  Tom  anc 
.  his  friend  Jerry  Hawthorne  when  seeing  '  Life  in 
London.'  Copies  of  this  book,  in  good  condition, 
now  command  a  high  price.  The  '  Essays  of  Elia 
(Charles  Lamb)  were  first  published  in  1823. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  origin  of  this  term  has  already  been  dis 
cussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  See  8th  S.  i.  227,  341,  383 
ii.  115.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

PINCHBECK  (7th  S.  vi.  269,  437  ;  8th  S.  xi.  512) 
—An  ode  'To  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  upon  his  Newlj 
invented    patent    Candle-snuffer?, '    by    Malcolm 
M'Gregor,  is  printed  in  Bell's  '  Fugitive  Poetry 
xvi.  72).  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

GRUB  STREET  (8th  S.  xii.  108).— Opinions  ma 
perhaps  differ  with  regard  to  Sir  Walter  Besant' 


method  of  treating  matters  connected  with  the 
istory  of  London,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
hat  he  ever  stated  that  Grub  Street  never 
ctually  existed  under  that  name.  In  point  of 
act,  few  streets  rivalled  it  in  antiquity,  and 
t  one  period  of  its  existence  it  was  the  prin- 
ipal  thoroughfare  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
without  Cripplegate  (Baddeley's  '  Account  of  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  St.  Giles,'  1888,  p.  5). 
rrobbe  Street,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  fre- 
^uently  mentioned  in  Dr.  Sharpe's  'Calendar  of 
lusting  Wills '  and  in  Riley's  '  Memorials  of 
jondon.'  Its  history  IB  given  in  Wheatley  and 
Cunningham's  '  London  Past  and  Present,'  ii.  166, 
nd  in  the  Rev.  W.  Denton's  '  Records  of  Cripple- 
gate  Without,'  1883,  p.  170.  With  regard  to  the 
tymology  of  the  name,  Mr.  Denton  says  in  a 
iote  : — 

"Grube  for  ditch  is  still  in  use  in  Norfolk  and  the 
adjoining  counties  (Halliwell,  '  Arch.  Diet.,'  Prof.  Earle). 
Mr.  Holt,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says  :  «  We  have  in  Icelandic, 
jrof,  a  pit:  Mceso-Gothic  (Ulfilas)  grola,  a  hole,  pit; 
Jerman  grube,  pit  (a  pit),  hole,  ditch,  grave ;  German 
grab,  n.,  a  grave ;  Anglo-Saxon  grcef,  a  grave,  and  grafan, 
podere.'  See  Bos  worth's  '  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.'  " 

I  have  consulted  Bosworth,  and  find,  in  addition 
to  the  well-known  grcef,  a  grave,  and  grafan,  to 
dig,  grcep,  grep,  and  groep,  all  of  which,  on  the 
.uthority  of  Somner,  signify  a  furrow  or  ditch, 
jrrub  Street  may  possibly  occupy  the  site  of   a 
cutting  which  formerly  drained  the  fens  of  Moor- 
fields  into  the  City  ditch.    It  would  be  satisfactory 
f  PROF.  SKBAT  would  record  his  views  on  the 
theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Denton. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  ix.  163,  261  ;  4tb  S.  xii. 
100  ;  6tfi  S.  id.  6  ;  7tb  S.  x.  344  ;  *  Book  of  Days,' 
ii.  221-4.  W.  C.  B. 

See  Mr.  Wheatley's  edition  of  Cunningham's 
<  London,'  vol.  ii.  166-9.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

[Many  other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

PETER  HARRISON,  ARCHITECT  (8th  S.  xi.  429  ; 
xii.  154).— A  slight  reference  to  this  architect  and 
some  of  his  works  at  Rhode  Island  will  be  founc 
in  the  Builder  of  19  April,  1862,  under  the  head- 
ing '  A  Mediaeval  Lewis.'  BEN.  WALKER. 

Langstone,  Erdington. 

CIGARS  (8th  S.  xii.  125).— An  old  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  told  me 
that  cigars  did  not  come  into  common  use  until 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  though  they  had  been 
known  in  this  country  for  several  years,  in  fact  I 
think  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

POCKET   NUTMEG-GRATER  (8th  S.  xii.   27,  7 
132).— Has  no  one  remembered  the  locus  classicus 
in '  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  where  Mrs.  Gamp,  incident- 
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ally  referring  to  the  multifarious  contents  of  Mrs. 
Harris's  pocket,  mentions  "a  grater  like  a  blessed 
infant's  shoe,  in  tin,  with  a  little  heel  to  put  the 
nutmeg  in,  as  oftentimes  I  've  seen  and  said,  and 
used  for  caudle  when  required,  within  the  month  "  ? 

J.  T.  F. 
Winterton,  Doncaster. 

I  possess  one  that  belonged  to  my  mother  (ob. 
1834).  No  one  has  referred  to  Clemency  New- 
come's.  P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

CAUSE  OP  DEATH  (8'b  S.  ii.  428,  533,  iii.  76, 
154,  275,  355).— In  the  churchyard  at  Old  Dalby, 
Leicestershire,  there  is  a  very  curious  epitaph  on 
one  Edward  Purdey,  who  died  in  1733.    The  story 
goes  that  Purdey,  after  calling  for  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  ale  at  a  neighbouring  public-house,  tendered 
a  penny  in  payment,  and,  finding  he  had  no  more 
money,  the  enraged  landlady  set  her  dog  upon  him. 
Purdey  was  severely  bitten,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence.    The  epitaph  runs  thus  : — 
Through  a  woman  I  received  the  wound 
Which  quickly  brought  my  body  to  the  ground. 
Its  sure  in  time  that  she  will  have  her  due, 
The  murdering  hand  God's  vengeance  will  pursue. 

one  half  Peny 

The  debt  I  owed  that  caused  all  the  strife 
Was  very  smalt  to  cost  me  my  sweet  life. 
She  threatened  to  give  me  a  mark,  and  made  her  cause 

look  very  dark. 

C.  C.  B. 

"As  MAD  AS  A  HATTBR"  (8th  S.  xii.  47).— 
The  following  seems  to  me  to  indicate  most  con- 
clusively that  the  full  text  of  the  proverb  should 
run  "As  mad  drunk  as  a  hatter  "or  "As  mad 
through  drunkenness  as  a  batter."  It  occurs  at 
p.  57  of  the  '  Life  of  P.  T.  Barnum '  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.,  London,  1855),  and  refers  to  the  year 
1826,  at  which  date  Barnum  was  sixteen.  The 
subject  of  trade  with  hatters  commences  at  p.  51. 

" '  As  drunk  as  a  hatter/  has  long  since  passed  into  a 
proverb.  There  were  some  sober  hatters  in  the  times  of 
which  I  write,  but  there  were  also  many  drinking  ones. 
The  hatters  from  out  of  town  bought  their  rum  by  the 
keg  or  barrel,  while  those  on  Grassy  Plains  kept  a  man 
whose  almost  sole  duty  it  was  to  go  to  and  from  the 
•tore  and  shops  with  half-a-dozen  rum-bottles  of  various 
sizes.  Some  of  these  bottles  were  replenished  several 
times  in  a  day.  My  business,  of  course,  included  the 
filling  of  rum-bottles.  I  suppose  I  have  drawn  and 
bottled  more  rum  than  would  be  necessary  to  float  a 
ship." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  man  he 
had  to  do  with  in  the  capacity  of  bottle-carrier  was 
a  half-witted,  half-drunken  fellow  known  as  "  Soft 
Case."  Mackay,  of  course,  gives  a  Gaelic  etymo- 
logy for  the  phrase  ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  a 
leader  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  on  the  suicide  of  a  hatter,  he  wrote  to 
enforce  it.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

THE  LORD  OF  ALLERDALE,  CUMBERLAND  (8to 
S.  xii.  127).— From  the  information  given  respect- 


ing the  above  query  I  should  conclude  that 
Waltheof,  son  of  Gospatric,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, was  the  Lord  of  Allerdale.  Camden,  in  his 
1  Britannia,'  1789,  vol.  iii.  p.  174,  says  :  "  Linstock, 
in  the  barony  of  Crosby  [Cumberland],  which  barony 
Waltheof,  son  of  Gospatric  and  Lord  of  Allerdale, 
gave  to  the  Church  of  Carlisle."  Glover's  '  Cata- 
logue of  Nobility,'  edited  by  Thomas  Milles,  1610, 
p.  710,  states  that  Gospatric,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, had  a  son  Waltheof,  but  does  not  state 
that  he  had  a  wife  ;  also  that  he  had  a  daughter 
"  Etheldreda  married  to  Duncan  Bastard  sonne  of 
Malcome,  the  third  King  of  the  Scots,  with  the 
Barony  of  Atterdall  [Allerdale]  which  her  Brother 
Waltheof  had."  According  to  the  same  author 
(p.  712)  Waltheof,  son  of  Syward  the  Magnificent, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  married  Judith,  daughter 
of  Lambert,  Earl  of  Lens,  and  niece  of  William  I. ; 
issue  by  this  marriage  being  three  daughters,  no 
son  being  mentioned.  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of 
Alan,  the  son  of  Waltheof.  JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

DRUMBUROH  will  find  copies  of  several  charters 
containing  references  to  Waldeve,  son  of  Gos- 
patrick,  and  some  account  of  him  and  his  descend- 
ants in  the  '  Register  of  the  Priory  of  Wetherhal ' 
(Elliot  Stock),  edited  by  Archdeacon  Prescott,  and 
recently  issued  by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  The 
Proceedings  of  this  society  also  contain  information 
respecting  the  Lords  of  Allerdale. 

WILLIAM  FARRER. 

East  Marlon,  Yorks. 

"JESU,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL"  (8"1  S.  xii.  64, 
136)._Daniel  Sedgwick,  the  greatest  authority  on 
hymnology,  states,  in  his  review  of  Toplady's 
hymns,  that  this  hymn  is  by  Charles  Wesley, 
and  appeared  in  his  book  of  '  Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poems,'  1740,  page  57.  JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

Eastbourne. 

"FOOTLE"  (8tb  S.  xii.  128).— MR.  CLARKE 
says  that  he  cannot  find  this  word  in  the  slang  dic- 
tionaries. It  occurs,  however,  in  the  latest  and  best 
of  them, '  Slang  and  its  Analogues,'  by  Farmer  and 
Henley,  still,  unfortunately,  incomplete.  The  forms 
given  there  are  footle  (verb),  footling  (adjective), 
with  no  quotations  or  derivation,  but  with  a 
lengthy  definition,  which  is  summed  up  in  another 
colloquialism,  "  Messing  about." 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  'Sussex  Dialect/  " Footy, 
silly,  foolish,  worthless."  W.  Holloway,  'Dic- 
tionary of  Provincialisms,' "  Footy,  adj.,  despicable, 
insignificant,  paltry"  (Hants,  Sussex,  Somerset). 
W.  Durrant  Cooper,  'Provincialisms  of  Sussex,' 
"  Futy  or  phooty,  adj.  (fute  F.,futilis,  L.)  silly, 
foolish,  beneath  notice  (Sussex).  '  What  a  futy 
dozzle,'  i. «.,  what  a  small  quantity,  it  is  beneath 
notice."  JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

Eastbourne. 
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"HAVELOCK"  (8tt  S.  xii.  87, 177).— The  quota- 
tion at  the  last  reference,  as  well  as  all  those  sent 
in  for  the  *  Dictionary,'  refer  to  the  American  War 
of  Secession,  and  suggest  that  the  name  is  of 
United  States  origin,  and  originated  in  1861, 
when,  according  to  0.  Wendell  Holmes,  "our 
women's  fingers  were  busy  making  'havelocks.' 
It  seemed  to  us  then  as  if  the  havelock  made  half 
the  soldier."  Quotable  evidence  of  the  British 
use  of  the  appellation  will  be  gladly  received  by 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

STANWOOD  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xii.  127).— This 
name,  or  any  like  it,  certainly  seems  to  be  uncom- 
mon. I  have  referred  to  Oockford's  *  Clerical 
Directory,'  and  the  lists  (from  1659)  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin  graduates,  without  suc- 
cess. If  it  is  in  England  at  present,  it  would 
hardly  fail  to  be  in  the  *  Post-Office  Directory' 
of  London  or  some  other  large  city,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leed?,  Sheffield.  I 
suppose  Miss  ETHEL  BOLTON  has  had  these  con- 
sulted. C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

PORTREEVE  (8th  S.  xi.  468;  xii.  32).— In  the 
ancient  borough  of  Arnndel,  in  Sussex,  one,  if  not 
two,  of  these  officers  are  appointed  every  year  by, 
I  believe,  the  Corporation.  Their  duties  are  those 
of  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures. 

E.  E.  STREET. 

Chicheater. 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN  (8**  S.  xii.  128).— Elian 
Vannin  is  the  Manx  equivalent  for  Isle  of  Man 
and  means  Mannan'a  Isle.  "  The  mythical  Manan- 
nan,  God  of  the  Sea,  merchant  and  pilot,  gave  his 
name  in  its  earliest  form  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
then,  in  his  turn,  derived  his  own  extant  name  of 
Manannan  from  the  island.  Prof.  Rhys  conjectures 
that  the  earliest  form  of  Manu  should  be  Manavju 
or  Manavjonos.  From  this  form  Mona,  Monapia 
(or  Manavia),  and  the  later  more  contracted  forms 
naturally  follow."  This  and  much  more  will  be 
found  in  '  The  Surnames  and  Place-names  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,'  by  A.  W.  Moore,  with  introduction 
by  Prof.  Rhys.  C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 

The  expression  is  composite.  Elian  Vannin  is 
a  Manx  term  of  patriotic  endearment  for  the  island 
See  "  Elne  "  in  the  «  N.  E.  D.,'  Vannin  =  Mannin 
Of.  the  Cymric  Vawr  and  Mawr  :— 

Ob,  it 's  a  snug  little  island  ! 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island. 

These  are  two  lines  of  Thomas  Dibdin's  '  The  Snug 
Little  Island.'  ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

To  the  knowing  people  who  speak  of  "the  islanc 
of  Elian  Vannin  "  a  fair  retort  would  be  to  ask 
"Who  was  Elian  iikVannin?"  I  have  put  thii 
question  more  than  once,  and  received  the  reply 


hat  she  (why  she  ?)  was  a  witch  !     She  is  also  a 
teamboat.     After  this  the  truth  is  rather  disap- 
ointing.     Elian  Vannin  means  simply  the  Isle  of 
Man,  literally  "  the  Island  of  Man-isle  "  (see  the 
:*ablications    of    the   Manx    Society,  vol.  xiii.). 
One  would  think  this  explicit  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses ;    and   to  tack  on   another  English   island 
the  island  of  the  island  of  Man-isle  ")  is  surely 
o  drag  redundancy  with  cords  of  ignorance. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

MACAULAY  AND  MONTGOMERY  (8tb  S.  xii.  66, 
132). — MR.  WARREN,  whilst  he  admits  that 
Viacaulay  was  hypercritical,  is  hardly  fair  to  me. 
[  knew  that  Macaulay  was  referring  to  the  sup- 
>osed  identity  of  soul  and  spirit ;  and  there  is 
lothing  in  my  former  note  to  show  that  I  did  not 
enow  it.  But  I  believe  that  MR.  WARREN  would 
not  have  made  his  remark  if  he  had  thought  of  what 
[  have  mentioned.  I  gave  the  instance  from  Undine 
n  order  to  show  how  a  soulless  thing  might  be  said 
;o  be  a  spirit.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  given 

clearer  instance.  An  elementary  being  is  called 
a  spirit,  and  is  supposed  to  be  without  a  soul.  I 
enow  that  elementary  beings  and  fairies  do  not 
actually  exist ;  but  they  live  in  literature,  and 
'ived,  or  have  lived,  in  popular  belief. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

CAGOTS  (8th  S.  xi.  28,  298,  333  ;  xii.  37,  118). 
—To  the  bibliography  of  this  subject  may  be  added 
a  well-written  story  (c.  1865)  '  On  the  Edge  of  the 
Storm.'  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  a  paper  on  the  Cagots,  under 
the  title  '  An  Accursed  Race,'  in  her  series  of 
sketches  and  stories  called  '  Round  the  Sofa.' 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 

REGISTERING  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  ENGLAND 
(8th  S.  xii.  109). — F.  O.  H.  is  not  correct  in  his 
assumption  that  at  the  registration  of  a  birth  of  a 
child  in  England  the  mother's  maiden  name  is  not 
recorded.  This,  together  with  the  mother's  married 
surname,  always  forms  part  of  the  entry.  The 
maiden  name  of  a  married  woman  is  not,  however, 
recorded  in  the  entry  of  her  death.  As  to  church 
records,  the  woman's  maiden  name  is,  of  course, 
recorded  in  the  entry  of  her  marriage  ;  but  in  a 
baptismal  register  the  child  is  simply  described  as 
that  of  Mary  and  William  Smith.  A.  R.  B. 

There  is  in  England  no  ecclesiastical  registration 
of  births  and  deaths  ;  it  is  of  baptisms  and  burials ; 
and  in  the  civil  registration  the  maiden  name  of  a 
married  woman  is,  as  F.  0.  H.  says,  not  recorded 
But  in  all  registrations  of  marriages,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  the  maiden  name  of  the 
woman  married  is,  of  course,  as  it  must  be,  recorded. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 
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The  information  is  obtainable  from  the  marriag 
register,  in  which  there  are  these  columns  for  botl 
parties  alike  : — 
Father's  Name  and  Surname.  I  Rank  or  Profenion  of 

Father. 
ED.  MARSHALL. 

"ALIBROT"  (8">  S.  xii.  108).— The  words  o 
Wace  (ed.  Andresen, Heilbronn,  1877, ii.  11. 8005-10 
are  :  — 

Alierot  aouent  iuroent 

E  Godemite  reclaraoent 

Alierot  eat  en  tngleia 

Quo  f-ainte  croiz  eat  en  franceia 

E  Godemite  cat  altretant 

Com  en  franceia  Deu  tot  poisaant. 

Alternative  readings  for  "Alierot"  are  noter 
below  the  text :  8005,  "  Halerode,  Alieroc,"  8007 
"Halierode,  Aleroc." 

Andresen  for  his  text  collates  four  different 
manuscripts.  He  has  at  the  end  a  comparative 
table  showing  where  corresponding  verses  are  to 
he  found  in  Pluquet's  edition  and  in  his  own 
From  it  I  gather  that  lines  7987  to  8088  of  his 
version  appear  on  pp.  346  to  350  of  Pluquet,  whose 
inaccuracies  of  transcription  and  unwarranted 
meddling  with  the  text  are,  as  is  usual  when 
re-editing  is  in  progress,  the  theme  of  a  pretty 
drastic  exposure,  although  perhaps  the  changes 
made  by  Pluquet  did  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  exceed 
the  editorial  licence  taken  by,  if  not  allowed  to, 
editors  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The 
fourth  line  of  Andresen's  preface  speaks  of  the 
"hochst  mangelhaften  Gestalt"  of  Pluquet's 
rendering,  and  not  a  few  pages  of  his  introduction 
are  devoted  to  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
justice  of  the  phrase,  containing  as  they  do  a  series 
of  textual  rectifications  necessary  for  modern 
requirements.  GEO.  NEILSOW. 

Glasgow. 

BORLINGHAME     OR     BURLINGAMB    (8th    S.    XU. 

167). — Burlingame  was  named  in  honour  of  Anson 
Burlingame,  Ambassador  to  China,  by  Wm.  G. 
Ralston,  the  Californian  Monte  Gristo.  Mr. 
Ralston  entertained  Mr.  Burlingame  and  suite  in 
!  great  state,  and  said  that  his  name  should  give  the 
last  touch  of  distinction  to  a  beautiful  site  whereon 
his  imperious  majesty  had  determined  the  San 
Francisco  millionaires  should  build  their  country 
homes.  Tnis  dream  was  not  realized  until  come 
twenty  years  after  his  death— after  the  death  of 
both.  GBRTRUDB  ATHERTON. 

Boia  Guillaume. 

EYK-RHYMBS  IN  THE  POEMS  OP  SURRBT  AND 
WYATT  (8'"  S.  xi.  161,  253,  294,  357,  413,  489 ; 
xii.  52,  115).— The  bad  rhymes  of  Byron  are  very 
frequent  in  'Don  Juan.'  They  are  not  frequent 
in  4  Beppo ';  and  his  serious  poems  are  mostly  free 
from  them.  An  observation  of  Rogers,  recorded 
in  his  •  Table  Talk,'  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  Byron  had  no  ear.  But  Byron  has 


written  far  more  beautiful  poetry  than  Rogers 
ever  did  ;  and  a  man  who  writes  beautiful  poetry 
must  have  an  ear.  I  do  not  deny  Byron's  care- 
lessness ;  and  sometimes  he  shows  remarkable 
ignorance.  He  attributes  to  Horace  the  well- 
known  words  of  Ovid,  "  medio  tntissimus  ibis." 
See  '  Don  Juan,'  canto  vi.  stanza  17.  In  the  two 
editions  of  Byron  which  I  have  seen  this  error  is 
uncorrected  and  unnoticed.  E.  YARDLBT. 

"RETURNS"  (8th  S.  xi.  424,  476).— This  word 
is  not  given  in  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary/ 
but  it  is  one  of  very  common  use  in  the  news- 
paper trade  ;  many  of  the  papers  being  sent  "  for 
sale  or  return/'  and  the  unsold  copies  referred 
to  as  "returns."  D.  M.  R. 

"HARPB  PBCE"  (8tb  S.  xii.  88,  152).— The 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Sandwich,  Kent,  was  entitled 
to  the  tithes  from  "  two  acres  of  pasture  called  the 
Harp  without  the  Wodensburgh  gate"  (Boys's 
*  History  of  Sandwich,'  p.  312).  In  the  'Church 
and  Parish  of  Gosberton,'  which  has  just  been 
published,  among  the  charities  is  one  arising 
from  "  three  acres  of  pasture  land  known  as  the 
Harps."  Gosberton  being  a  few  miles  from  S  paid- 
in  p,  we  thus  have  the  word  in  use  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Kent.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  Kent. 

FRENCH  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN  ENGLAND 
(8">  S.  ix.  289,  355,  497  ;  x.  64,  137,  197,  341, 
457  ;  xi.  259,  453  ;  xii.  153).— An  elderly  peasant 
farmer  of  my  native  village  in  Burgundy  once  told 
me  that  his  father  bad  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
England.  From  the  idea  he  had  that  a  great  deal 
of  porridge  food  was  eaten  in  England,  I  concluded 
he  must  have  been  billeted  in  Scotland.  Porridge 
of  rice  meal,  and  of  Indian  corn  meal,  was  a  good 
deal  eaten  in  winter  when  I  was  a  child  in  Bur- 
gundy. I  preferred  that  of  Indian  corn  meal,  as 
more  tasty  and  substantial ;  of  that  of  rice  meal  I 
preferred  that  portion  which  had  skinned  over  at 
;he  top,  and  caught  and  browned  at  the  sides  of 
the  iron  hanging  pot  in  which  it  was  cooked. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKBS. 

BURIAL  OP  A  HORSE  WITH  ITS  OWNER  (7"1  S. 
vi.  468  ;  vii.  56  ;  8th  S.  xii.  158).— This  practice 
would  seem  to  be  of  early  date ;  at  all  events 
Virgil  speaks  of  horses  and  chariots  being  seen 
y  .-Eoeas  alone;  with  their  owners  in  the  shades 
below;  see  '  JEoeid,'  vi.  651  sqq. : — 

Arm*  procul  curruaque  tirum  miratur  inanea. 
Slant  terra  defixae  haetae,  paaaimque  aoluti 
Per  campoa  paacuntur  equi.     Qua  gratia  curruum 
Armorumque  fuit  vivia,  quae  cura  nitentea 
Paacere  equoa,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostoa. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

THE  PREFIX  "KEN"  (8**  S.  xii.  23,  90).— In 
eferenoe  to  the  doubt  expressed  by  COL.   PRI- 
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BEAUX  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  names  in  Surrey 
and  Kent  with  the  Kens  of  Western  Middlesex, 
permit  me  to  call  his  attention  to  the  following 
note.  I  mentioned  in  my  former  note  that  Kemp- 
ton  was  at  one  time  called  Kenton.  I  find  from  a 
note  I  made  that  I  obtained  this  name  from  a  map 
dated  1756.  Since  writing  I  find  that  Mr.  Walford 
('  Greater  London,'  chap,  xiv.)  has  this  statement : 

"  Besides  the  principal  manor  of  Sunbury  and  a  manor 
formerly  styled  'Cerdentone,'  but  now  Charlton,  there  is 
a  monarial  district  mentioned  in  *  Domesday  Book '  under 
the  name  Gbenetone.  'This  manor,'  observes  Mr. 
Brewer,  in  the  '  Beauties  of  England,'  '  was  afterwards 
termed  Col  Kenyngton  or  Cold  Kennington,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Kempton.'  " 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  name  of  Kenning- 
ton  was  at  one  time  recognized  in  Middlesex  as 
well  as  in  Surrey  and  Kent.  The  Kenton  I  found 
in  the  map  is  evidently  the  "Chenetone"  of  Domes- 
day, and  as  there  is  another  Kenton  in  the  Harrow 
Weald  it  appears  to  support  my  opinion  that 
these  names  must  be  treated  as  a  sequence,  what- 
ever changes  they  may  have  undergone  in  a  long 
course  of  time.  I  laid  some  stress  on  the  circum- 
stance that  these  names  appear  within  a  limited 
area  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Middlesex. 
Now  this  area  contains  some  of  the  highest  land 
in  the  county,  while,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  the  low 
ground  eastward  and  in  the  low  ground  in  Essex  no 
names  of  this  class  are  to  be  found.  From  this  I 
concluded  that  the  names  were  originally  descrip- 
tive and  not  personal,  as  COL.  PRIDEAUX  seems 
to  believe.  As  to  the  name  Pentonville,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  Pink's  '  History  of 
Clerkenwell,'  but  I  do  not  think  the  evidence 
there  conclusive  as  to  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  Penton  family.  I  know  the  name  Penton 
occurs  as  a  place-name  in  other  localities.  I  have 
no  work  of  reference  at  hand  while  I  am  writing, 
but  I  call  to  mind  Penton  Hook,  on  the  upper 
Thames,  Penton  Mewsey,  and  Penton  Grafton, 
both  in  Hants,  and  I  believe  there  are  others. 
That  the  name  Pentooville  does  not  occur  in  print 
before  1773  is  but  slight  evidence  of  its  previous 
non-existence.  The  effects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated. The  late  Prof.  Freeman,  in  his  *  Norman 
Conquest'  (i.  20)  wrote  that:— 

"  The  English  wiped  out  everything  Celtic  and  every 
thing  Roman,  as  thoroughly  as  everything  .Roman  was 
wiped  out  of  Africa  by  the  Saracen  conquerors  o 
Carthage." 

The  comparison  does  not  appear  very  apt,  as  the 
Roman  position  in  Africa  was  very  different  from  the 
Celtic  occupation  of  Britain,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful    if    any    people    so    numerous    as    th 
Komano-Britons  were  ever  "  wiped  out."    If  th 
Celtse  remained,  something  Celtic  must  have  been 
preserved.    Mr.  Loftie,  in  his  '  History  of  London, 
following  in  the  same  track,   says  that,  on  the 
advent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders,  "  everything 


was  changed,  even  to  the  nomenclature."  If  this 
was  the  occasion,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
efer  to  some  familiar  London  place-names  that  may 
ilaim  a  Celtic  origin.  No  writer  on  the  subject 
las  been  able  to  give  proof  of  a  forcible  conquest 
•f  London  by  the  Saxons.  The  late  J.  R.  Green, 
i  strong  advocate  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  side,  wrote 
n  his  '  Short  History,'  p.  12  :— 

4  The  road  along  the  Thames  was,  however,  barred  to 
hem  [i.e.,  the  West  Saxons],  for  the  district  round 
jondon  seems  to  have  been  already  won  and  colonized 
iy  the  East  Saxons." 

i  will  be  observed  that  he  uses  the  phrase  "  seems 
o  have  been."  On  the  same  page,  writing  of  the 
West  Saxons,  he  says  : — 

"  In  Britain  the  fortress  of  London  barred  their  way 
long  the  Thames  from  its  mouth,  and  drove  them,  as  we 
lave  seen,  to  an  advance  along  the  southern  coast,  and 
over  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  before  reaching  its  upper 
waters." 

London  at  this  period  is  assigned  to  the  East 
Saxon  kingdom,  but  the  hold  on  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  powerful  one.  Green  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Kentish  Saxons  were  more  power- 
ul  than  the  East  Saxons,  because  they  were  able 
;o  impose  a  bishop  on  London.  Mr.  Gomme,  in 
bis  *  Village  Communities,'  points  to  many  evi- 
dences of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the 
descendants  of  the  Komano-Britons  and  those  of 
the  Teutonic  invaders.  It  appears  almost  certain 
that  the  East  Saxon  kingdom  did  not  extend  west- 
ward far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city.  There 
were,  perhaps,  good  reasons  for  this.  We  read  in 
Clint's  'History  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and 
Bloomsbury,'  p.  4  : — 

"  Mention  is  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  the 
immense  line  of  thick  forest  extending  from  the  village 
of  St.  Giles  westward  towards  Tyburn,  and  reaching  for 
a  very  long  distance  to  the  north.  This  was  the  great 
black  forest  of  Marylebone." 

Of  its  northern  extension  we  have  some  indication 
in  such  names  as  St.  John's  Wood  and  Harrow 
Weald.  This  dense  forest  must  have  formed  a 
natural  barrier  between  the  low  marsh  land,  in 
the  middle  of  which  London  was  placed,  and  the 
higher  ground  on  the  western  border  of  the  county, 
and  would  form  a  defensive  line  for  any  of  thai 
British  population  who  were  driven  westward.  Iff 
this  I  think  we  may  see  why  more  Celtic  nomen* 
clature  was  preserved  in  West  Middlesex  than  on 
the  east  of  London.  I  have  never  met  with  an 
Anglo-Saxon  explanation  of  the  prefix  in  Ux- 
bridge.  The  name  of  the  little  Thames  tributary 
the  Exe,  between  upper  and  lower  Halliford, 
recalls  such  names  as  Exmouth,  Exeter.  Mr. 
Walford  ('Greater  London,'  vol.  i.  c.  iv)  gives  the 
early  names  of  Isleworth  as  Ghistelworde  in 
Domesday,  and  afterwards  Yhistelworth,  Istel- 
worth,  and  Thistelworth.  This  looks  like  Welsh  : 
Y.  Gwystwll  =  the  deep  hole.  We  have  in  the 
vernacular  names  of  this  character,  e.  g.,  Lime- 
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houae  Hole,  Hole  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Thames,    Hockley    in    the    Hole  (Ray    Street, 
Clerkenwell).  B.  H.  L. 

154,  Uxbridge  Road. 

I  must  thank  OOL.  PRIDEAUX  for  his  interest- 
ing teaching  on  this  head.  I  would  ask  whether 
the  surname  Keene  or  Keen  does  not  confirm 
his  hypothesis,  and  if  Caine  or  Cain  be  not  a 
variant  of  Keene  ;  also  whether  the  well-known 
Kane's  Wood  at  Hampstead  illustrates  the  word 
Keneburn. 

If  what  COL.  PRIDEAUX  says  of  the  Jutes  re- 
taining Celtic  names  and  the  Saxons  Teutonizing 
them  be  confirmed,  would  it  not  imply  that  the 
Jutes  were  less  merciless  or  found  the  Celts  more 
nearly  their  match  ?  If  they  utterly  destroyed  the 
people  and  their  settlements  they  could  not  destroy 
the  rivers.  These  nearly  always,  I  think,  retain 
Celtic  or  pre-Celtic  names.  T.  WILSON. 

Two  QUESTIONS  ON  RUBRIC  (8th  S.  xii.  88). — 
For  an  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  than  that  there  has  never  been  the 
custom  to  use  the  doxolo^y  at  the  close  of  the  '  Te 
Deuii),'  which  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  concluding  verses  are  in  the  form 
of  a  prayer,  while  the  former  part  is  the  ascription 
of  glory  and  praise. 

The  answer  to  the  second  is :  First,  because  it  is 
rubrical,  that  is,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration 
in  the  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1552. 
In  the  first  book  it  was  :  "  Then  shall  be  said  daily 
through  the  year  the  prayers  following,  as  well  at 
Evensong  as  at  Matins,  all  devoutly  kneeling. 
'Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,'"  &c.  This  was 
altered  in  1552  by  the  addition  of  the  rubrical 
note : — 
"the  minister  first  pronouncing  with  a  loud  voice 

'The  Lord  be  with  you.' 

Answer.    'And  with  thy  spirit. 

The  Minister.  '  Let  us  pray.'  " 

Then  following  :  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  &c. 
It  is  now  the  same. 

Secondly,  because  of  the  reasonabless  of  the 
alteration  as  stated  by  T.  Bennett,  in  his  *  Para- 
phrase, with  Annotations,'  London,  1708  : — 

"Till  every  person  has  finished  the  repetition  of  the 
creed  and  there  is  silence  in  the  whole  congregation,  the 
minister  should  not  pronounce  the  words,  '  The  Lord  be 
with  you.'  These  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
minister  in  a  standing  posture,  they  being  addressed  to 
the  people.  And  after  the  people  have  returned  their 
answer  the  minister  should  still  stand  and  pronounce 
these  words,  « Let  us  pray,'  and  then  give  the  people 
time  enough  to  kneel  down.  And  because  these  words, 
'  The  Lord  be  with  you '  and  the  reply,  are  all  of  them 
directed  and  spoken  not  to  Almighty  God,  but  only  to 
men— namely  by  the  minister  and  people  alternately  to 
each  other— therefore  care  should  be  taken  that  a 
difference  be  made  in  the  tone  of  voice  between  these 
short  forms  of  mutual  compellation  and  the  prayera 
i  themselves."— Mant's  •  Common  Prayer,'  1820. 


It  was  not  until  the  revision  of  1552  that  the 
<( minister,  clerks,  and  people"  were  enjoined  to 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together.  In  the  Common 
Prayer  of  1549  it  was  :  "  The  minister  shall  say." 
The  various  commentators  on  the  Common  Prayer 
show  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  mutual  suf- 
frages. Nichols,  in  his  'Commentary  on  the 
Common  Prayer,'  London,  1712,  has  this  note 
from  Bishop  Cosin'a  MS.  notes:  "The  Puritan 
asks  why  '  Gloria  Patri '  is  not  repeated  at  the  end 
of  'Te  Deum'  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  '  Bene- 
dicite.'"  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

1.  The  '  Te  Deum,'  as  composed  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  contains  in  itself  a  dis- 
tinct doxology  to  the  Holy  Trinity.     The  other 
Canticles  and  the  Psalms  do  not.     Therefore  the 
"Gloria  Patri"  is  needful  to  be  added  to  these, 
but  not  to  the  *  Te  Deum.' 

2.  The  rubric  is  not  broken  as  MR.  BROWNE  says. 
If  he  will  look  again,  he  will  see  that  the  minister 
is  first  to  pronounce,  &c.,  that  is,  before   they 
kneel.     However,  in  that  wretched  Short  Service 
Act.  it  is  distinctly  provided  as  MR.  BROWNE  sup- 
poses ;  perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  that.     I  do  not 
know  what  direction  of  what  Ordinary  he  refers  to : 
the  Ordinary  is  usually  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

C.  F.  S.  WAREEN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

It  is  asked  why  the  "  Gloria  Patri"  is  not  used 
after  the  4  Te  Deum,'  "  when  all  the  other  Psalms 
and  Canticles  have  it."  But  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  says  it  is  "  the  Hymn  called  Te  Deum 
L'ludiimus."  Moreover  it  is  itself  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Again,  the  rubric 
after  the  Apostles'  Creed  says  that  the  minister 
must  first  pronounce  "The  Lord  be  with  you," 
before  he  invites  all  to  kneel  by  saying  "Let  us 


pray. 


[Very  many  replies  are  acknowledged. 


0.  B. 


RBIGATE  PARISH  CHURCH  (8th  S.  xii.  168). — 
Keigate  Church  (see  '  Murray's  Handbook  : 
Surrey  ')  has  portions  varying  trom  Transitional 
Norman  (pillars  of  the  nave)  to  Perpendicular,  the 
greater  part,  however,  being  Perpendicular.  The 
chancel  was  restored  in  1845,  the  nave  in  1858, 
and  further  restorations  were  made  to  the  aisles 
and  tower  in  1876,  from  designs  of  the  late  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott.  The  picturesque  tower  was  begun  in 
1701.  Consult  Manning  and  Bray,  '  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,'  *  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,'  Thome's  '  Handbook  to  the 
Environs  of  London,'  and  Bevan's  'Tourist's 
Guide  to  Surrey.'  These  authorities  give  particu- 
lars of  the  various  monuments. 

ROBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

The  information  sought  by  COLLY  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Manning  and  Bray's  '  His- 
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tory  of  Surrey/  or  in  those  of   their  rival,  the 
same  history  by  Brayley.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

MONKISH  LATIN  (8th  S.  xi.  508).— The  monkish 
lines    quoted   appear  to  be  leonine    hexameters, 
and  probably  should  run  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
Quinque  sumus  fratres  sub  eodem  tempore  nati : 
Sunt  duo  barbati,  duo  aunt  sine  harba  creati  ; 
Quintus  barbatup,  sed  barba  dimidiatua. 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  source  of  the  lines  ;  but  I 
am  informed  that  they  were  quoted  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Cassell's  '  Bible  Educator '  in 
1 872  or  1 873.  The  following  English  version,  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  may  prove  of  interest : — 
Five  brothers  all  of  one  age  are  we, 
Here  in  a  little  company; 
Two  have  beards,  and  two  have  none, 
And  only  half  a  beard  has  one. 

H.  F.  MOULB. 

See  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  c  Garden  of  Cyrus,' 
p.  140,  and  the  note  in  the  "Golden  Treasury" 
edition.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALKS  (8th  S. 
xii.  87,  170). — As  I  have  been  out  of  town,  I  have 
only  now  seen  this  query  and  the  replies,  and  beg 
to  say  that  eighteen  numbers  of  the  Torch  and 
Colonial  Book  Circular  were  issued  before  the 
publication  ceased — ceased,  I  am  now  assured, 
because  of  my  inability  to  make  it  well  enough 
known  in  this  country  and  the  United  States. 

The  bibliography  of  New  South  Wales,  1788- 
1887,  preceded  by  introductory  and  hitherto  un- 
published information  on  prior  proposals  for 
Australian  colonization  (1553  to  1787),  and  printed 
in  the  Torch,  was  issued  as  a  specimen  of  a  larger 
project,  viz.,  '  A  Bibliography  of  Australasia  and 
Polynesia,  1500  to  1900,'  still  in  progress.  The  MS., 
so  far  as  completed,  was  exhibited  at  the  recent 
International  Library  Conference.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  a  prospectus  of  the  work,  with  specimen 
pages,  to  any  one  desiring  it,  on  receipt  of  sixpenny 
stamp. 

The  later  bibliography  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  New 
Zealand,  Dominion  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Wesl 
Indies,  and  other  British  colonies,  also  appeared 
in  the  colonial  section  of  the  current  numbers  o 
the  Torch,  1887  to  1892.  This  was  a  unique 
feature  in  the  publication,  which  is,  for  that  reason 
now  much  missed. 

The  published  section  of  the  bibliography  o 
Australasia,  1570  to  1787  and  1788  to  1820,  was 
also  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  o 
Mr.  G.  B.  Barton's  '  History  of  New  South  Wales, 
a  Government  publication,  Sydney,  1889,  pp.  563- 
602.     Mr.  Barton  added  a  number  of  titles  foreign 
to  this  section  of  my  work,  titles  which  will  pro 
perly  appear    in  other   sections.      I    acquit    my 
friend  of  any  intentional  injustice,  for  he  acknow 


edged  his  indebtedness  to  me  for  "a  considerable 
portion  "  of  the  matter  ;  but  I  notice  as  the  result 
hat  my  portion  of  the  work  is  now  quoted  by  other 
writers  as  that  of  Mr.  Barton. 

I  should  like  to  add,  further,  that  my  bibliography 
s  founded  primarily  upon  an  extensive  library  of 
)ooks,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  maps,  collected 
y  myself  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  upon 
researches  made  in  British,  continental,  and 
colonial  libraries.  The  collection  has  not,  as  MR. 

EET  supposes,  been  purchased  by  the  Imperial 
[  nstitute.  Being  essentially  an  Australasian  library, 
t  was  offered  as  a  present  to  that  institution,  con- 
ditionally upon  my  being  appointed  custodian  of 
he  collection — at  any  rate,  until  my  work  upon  it 
should  be  completed.  It  has  since  been  offered  as 
;he  nucleus  of  a  national  library  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  be  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
Institute  until  the  federation  of  those  colonies  is 
accomplished.  E.  A.  PBTHERICK. 

3,  York  Gate,  N.W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh.    By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.    (Fisher 

Unwiu.) 

WITH  a  life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  British  Dominion  of  the  West,  begins  a 
series  of  volumes  to  be  called  "  Builders  of  Qreater 
Britain.1'  The  series,  which  ia  an  outcome  of  the  lately 
inspired  fury  of  imperialism,  ia  dedicated  by  permission 
to  the  Queen,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  M.A. 
Eight  volumes  are  already  in  preparation,  and  include 
'Lives  of  John  Cabot  and  his  Sons,'  by  Mr.  Beazley; 
'Lord  Olive,' by  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot;  'Rajah  Brooke,' 
by  Sir  Spencer  St.  John ;  '  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,' 
by  Dr.  Garnett,  and  others.  If  succeeding  volumes  are 
equal  in  interest  to  the  first,  the  series  will  be  important 
and  serviceable.  That  a  new  life  of  Ralegh  was  required 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  said.  In  his  capacity  of  editor  of 
the  '  Spanish  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth,'  Major  Hume 
has  come  upon  new  matter,  casting  a  light  upon  the 
pitiful  and  degrading  tragedy  of  Ralegh's  death.  Two 
important  letters  of  Ralegh,  unprinted  hitherto,  to  his 
faithful  and  constant  friend,  Lord  Oarew,  have  keen 
interest,  disclosing  the  form  which  Ralegh's  justification 
took  after  his  return  from  Guiana.  The  miserable,  dis- 
honouring, and  loathsome  cowardice  of  King  James, 
and  his  abject  servitude  to  Gondomar,  are  for  the  first) 
time  brought  fully  to  light.  In  one  sense  the  book  is 
depressing.  It  lowers  sadly  our  estimate  of  those  Tudor 
"  worthies,"  on  whom  rests  the  foundation  of  our  national 
greatness.  Of  Ralegh  himself  Major  Hume  dares  to  say, 
"He  was  insolent,  vain,  and  domineering  to  the  laat 
degree,  and  yet  he  could  cringe  and  snivel  abjectly 
at  the  least  ill-fortune  that  befell  him";  and  again, 
"  He  could  flatter  and  crawl  as  abjectly  as  the  basest,  he 
could  hector  as  insolently  as  the  highest."  Of  those 
around  him,  from  the  very  topmost,  whether  in  rank,  as 
James,  or  in  intellect,  as  Bacon  and  Coke,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  adequate  severity.  James  ia  described  justly 
as  "  base  and  truckling  by  nature,  and  awestruck  at  the 
name  of  Spaniard,"  while  Lord  Henry  Howard  is  depicted 
as  "  the  basest  villain  in  the  black  story  of  betrayal,"  as 
"  a  dastardly  scoundrel,"  and  so  forth.  Ralegh  himself 
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is  not  plenarily  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  being 
associated  with  the  conspirators  to  kill  Queen  Elizabeth. 
We  want,  however,  real  men  in  a  history  such  as  this, 
and  eucli  Major  Hume  supplies  us,  and  not  heroes  of 
romance.  The  volume  is  a  piece  of  thorough  and  con- 
scientious work,  and  will  have  to  be  studied  by  all 
concerned  with  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  delightfully  got  up,  with  a  beauti- 
ful cover  specially  designed  for  the  series  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Batten,  with  an  admirably  engraved  frontispiece  and  two 
maps  of  Ralegh's  voyages. 

The  Book  «/  Dreams  and  Ohostt.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

(Longmans.) 

MR.  LAHG'S  interest  in  ghosts  is  inexhaustible.  80  long 
as  the  study  of  these  forms  a  portion  of  his  labours  in  the 
domain  of  folk-lore,  myth,  and  custom,  we  cannot  grudge 
the  time  he  devotes  to  them.  In  the  present  volume  he 
has  collected  a  series  of  stories  old  and  new,  which  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and,  if  the  right  time  and  place 
are  chosen,  with  an  agreeably  haunting  effect.  We  are 
not,  however,  wholly  contented  with  the  attempts  at 
explanation  that  are  made.  Neither,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  is  Mr.  Lang  himself.  There  is  140  pretence  in  his 
volume  to  propound  a  theory  adequate  to  meet  the 
various  cases.  Starting  from  the  point  that  "every 
I '  hallucination  '  is  a  perception,  as  good  and  true  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  there  were  a  real  object  there,"  he  states  that 
"  the  difficulty  begins  when  we  ask  whether  these  appear- 
ances ever  have  any  provoking  mental  cause  outside  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  experience  them— any  cause 
arising  in  the  minds  of  others,  alive  or  dead."  This,  of 
course,  is  a  poser,  because  the  man  who  experiences  an 
hallucination  accompanied  by  a  coincidence  may  be  him- 
self unaware  of  impressions  he  has  previously  but  uncon- 
sciously received.  We  are  not,  however,  seeking  to  open 
out  a  question  such  as  this,  tempting  as  it  is.  Mr.  Lang 
aims  at  supplying  nothing  more  than  "an  illustrative 
collection  of  evidence,"  and  does  not  even  seek  to  ally 
his  subject  with  primitive  conceptions  of  ghosts.  When, 
however,  he  writes  about  the  ghosts  of  animals  we  wish 
he  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  theory  of  Kirk  Grim*, 
which  surely  is  deserving  of  attention.  So  far  as  it 
goes  his  book  is  excellent.  We  are  none  the  less  a  little 
disappointed  that  bis  scheme  is  so  unambitious.  Mr. 
Lang  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  myth  of  all  kinds,  and 
we  wait  with  some,  perhaps  unjustifiable,  impatience  for 
the  great  work  he  has  led  us  to  expect.  His  separate 
studies  are  all  of  great  value ;  but  we  want  a  book  like 
'  The  Golden  Bough.'  Many  of  the  best-known  ghost 
stories  are  here  assembled.  There  is,  however,  much 
that  to  the  majority  of  readers  will  be  absolutely  new. 

An    Elementary    Old    English    Grammar.     By  A.  J. 

Wyatt,  M.A.  (Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
THE  Old  English  of  which  Mr.  Wyatt  has  compiled  a 
grammar  is  specifically  that  of  the  West  Saxon  dialect, 
as  distinct  from  the  Mercian,  Kentish,  and  North- 
umbrian, which  divided  England  between  them  before 
the  Conquest ;  and  he  gives  this  the  preference,  inas- 
much as  it  affords  the  most  abundant  material  for 
grammatical  treatment,  although  the  Mercian  is  the 
direct  parent  of  our  modern  English,  and  so  far  has 
superior  claims.  Mr.  Wyatt  modestly  styles  his  grammar 
''elementary";  but  it  is  not  the  less  severely  scientific 
in  its  treatment,  being  grounded  on  the  researches  of 
such  masters  as  Sievers,  Coaijn,  and  Sweet.  The  aspect 
of  the  pages,  bristling  with  paradigmatic  columns  of 
related  vowels  and  the  symbols  which  indicate  their 
relations,  reveals  this  at  a  glance.  The  serious  student 
will  find  here  a  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the 
evolution  of  his  native  speech  and  the  laws  which  govern 
its  inflections  and  phonology. 


THE  Fortnightly  opens  with  some  eloquent  if  slightly 
rhetorical  stanzas  of  Mr.  William  Watson  to  '  The  Un- 
known God.'  Ouida  treats  with  characteristic  fervour 
of  outspokenness,  and  with  an  over-emphasis  that  almost 
defeats  itself,  the  works  of  Georges  Darien.  We  are  not 
Familiar  with  these,  and  much  that  is  now  revealed  to 
us  is  very  powerful.  Once  more,  however,  we  feel,  and 
the  feeling  is  not  new,  that  we  are  readier  to  sympathize 
with  Ouida  in  motive  than  be  convinced  by  her  teaching. 
Under  the  head  'Durer's  Visit  to  the  Netherlands,'  Sir 
W.  Martin  Conway  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
Flemish  painters  with  whom  DUrer  formed  intimacies. 
The  City  of  Antwerp,  it  appears,  offered  him  strong 
inducements  to  take  up  his  abode  there.  These  he 
bad  the  grace  to  resist,  having  too  strongly  within  him 
the  love  of  Nuremberg,  the  home  of  his  father's  adop- 
tion. Mr.  J.  Lowry  Whittle  recommends  strongly 
'  Gibraltar  as  a  Winter  Resort.'  Much  may  be  urged  in 
its  favour,  and  very  pleasant  excursions  are  within 
reach.  There  are,  however,  some  objections  to  its  adop- 
tion for  the  purpose.  Prof.  Postdate,  lecturing  on  '  The 
Science  of  Meaning'— it  is  perhaps  expedient  to  say 
that  his  lectnre  is  philological — would  enrich  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  the  word  "  shematology."  We  com- 
mend this  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Frederick  Gale,  writing  on  'Cricket,  Old  and  New,' 
more  affects  the  old.  Other  articles  are  on  '  The  Pea- 
sants of  Romagna '  and  '  The  Speed  of  Warships.' — Lady 
Glenesk  deals,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  'The 
Increasing  Duration  of  Human  Life,  »  sublet  we 
approach  with  some  hesitation,  not  desiring  to  awaken 
afresh  discussion  which,  after  a  time,  we  had— from  these 
columns  at  least — to  banish.  Fortified  with  new  statistics, 
the  importance  of  which  we  cannot  deny,  Lady  Glenesk 
holds,  in  opposition  to  the  well-known  views  of  Mr. 
Thorns,  that  since  a  man  in  a  natural  life  take;  twenty- 
five  years  to  attain  his  complete  growth  and  full  deve- 
lopment, this  proportion  should  give  him  an  absolute  age 
of  125  years.  The  statistics  prove  this ;  for  in  the  obituary 
column  of  the  Morning  Pott  for  the  decade  1887-1896, 
no  fewer  than  10,806  individuals,  out  of  a  total  number 
of  76.892,  bad  attained  the  age  of  80  years  or  upwards. 
Of  these,  moreover,  ten  reached  100 ;  five,  101 ;  eleven, 
102 ;  two,  103 ;  two,  104 ;  and  two,  105.  We  commend 
to  our  readers  a  study  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
advanced,  without,  however,  being  ready,  unless  strongly 
urged,  to  reopen  our  columns  to  a  subject  that  at  one 
time  occupied  a  disproportionate  epace.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  subject  is  that  of  '  Old  Age,'  on  which 
Mr.  James  Payn  writes  brightly.  The  evils  of  approach- 
ing old  age  Mr.  Payn  is  in  a  position  to  estimate,  as  well 
as  the  worth  of  the  compensating  advantages,  which, 
though  few,  are  real.  He  quotes  philosophically  the 
plaintive  assertion  of  we  know  not  whom,  that  ••  When 
I  was  young  my  civilities  were  taken  as  protestations  of 
love;  but  now  my  protestations  of  love  are  taken  as 
civilities."  The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Mr.  Cranstoun 
Metcalfe  give  an  exposition  of  what  is  called  "'Legi- 
timism"  in  England.'  Showing  'How  the  Sceptre  of 
the  Sea  passed  to  England,'  Major  Martin  Hume  gives 
one  more  picture  of  the  attack  of  the  Armada.  The 
Comte  de  Calonne  writes  on  '  The  French  Aristocracy,' 
and  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  on  '  From  Tyree  to 
Glencoe.'— The  New  Review  opens  with  a  very  quaint 
and  humorous,  but  decidedly  effective  portrait  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  Under  the  title  'Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,'  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  deals  fully  with  the 
character  of  the  hero  of  the  '45,  his  bravery,  his  stu- 
pidity, and  his  other  characteristics.  The  article  is  very 
bright,  spirited,  and  readable.  Mr.  Lang's  conclusions 
concerning  Pickle  the  Spy  are  accepted,  and  much  use  is 
made  of  the  volume  in  which  they  appear.  Mr.  Blaikie's 
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'  Itinerary  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,'  &c.,  printed 
for  the  Scottish  Historic  Society,  is  also  laid  under  con- 
tribution.    A  parallel,  or  rather  a  series  of  parallels, 
between  the  Pretender  and  Mary  Stuart  is  instituted. 
'  A  Warning  to  Novelists '  we  do  not  quite  understand. 
'  The  Literature  of  Anarchism '  deals  principally  with 
foreign  works.     Some  English  anarchical  poems  of  con- 
siderable power  are,  perhaps  wisely,  left  unmeutioned. — 
'  Royalists  and  Republicans,'  in  the   Century,  gives  a 
touching  picture  of  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  keep  a 
good  heart  under  their  misfortunes,  and  may  be  read  with 
interest.    Aristocrat  as,  judging  by  name,  he  is,  however, 
the  writer  is  obviously  in  favour  of  the  party  of  progress. 
'  Prisoners  of  State  in  Boro  Boedoi '  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  an  enforced  stay  in  Java  amidst  the  loveliest 
of  scenery  and  by  the  noblest  of  Buddhist  monuments, 
of  both  of  which  admirable  illustrations  are  afforded. 
'  Cruelty  in  the  Congo  Free  State  '  consists  of  concluding 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  late  E.  J.  Glave.    This 
also  is  well  illustrated.    Mr.  Harry  Furniss  supplies  a 
series  of  striking  pictures,  without  a  touch  of  caricature, 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.     '  Browning's  Summers  in  Brittany ' 
furnishes  some  striking  pictures   of   places    near  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  Pornic,  and  others.     '  An  Adventure 
with  a  Dog  and  a  Glacier'  is  very  striking.— Scribner's 
deals  at  some  length  with  'San  Sebastian,'  which  it  calls 
the  Spanish  Newport.     What  is  the  value  of  the  com- 
parison thus  instituted  we  know  not,  not  having  seen 
Newport.    San    Sebastian  If,   however,   the  most  pic- 
turesque seaport  we  know,  and  of  it  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Fontarabia  some  admirable  pictures  are  supplied. 
English  people,  as  a  rule,  know  little  of  this  beautiful 
Basque  town.    '  To  the  Shores  of  the  Marigan  Seigniory ' 
describes  and  illustrates  a  portion  of  Canadian  territory 
a  good  deal  of  which  is  yet  unexplored,  while  what  is 
here  depicted  seems  to  vie  in  attractions  with  Norway. 
'Lord  Byron  in  the  Greek  Revolution'  is  likely  to 
find  in  these  days  many  readers. — To  the  Pall  Mall 
the   Hon.  Hugh  Campbell  sends  a  capital  account  of 
Cawdor  Castle,  well  illustrated  from  photographs.    Sir 
Hugh  Gough's  '  Old  Memories '  have  enduring  interest. 
Among  their  illustrations  is  one  of  Capt.  Speedy  as  an 
Abyssinian  warrior,  looking  very  martial  and  striking. 
'  Elephant  Catching  in  India '  is  finely  illustrated,  and 
conveys  a  very  vivid  notion  of  the  sport.     Among  the 
'Capitals  of    Greater  Britain,'  Capetown  is  described 
by  Mr.  W.  Basil  Worsfold  with  pen  and  pencil.     Mr. 
Tyrrell's  deeply  interesting  account  of  '  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia '  is  continued.  Among  the  full-page  illustrations  are 
•  Home  Again,'  finely  engraved  after  Jules  Denneulier; 
'  Rosalind '  as  one  of  '  The  Women  of  Shakespeare ';  and 
'A  Lieutenant  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles'  among  'British 
Army  Types.' — In  a  number  of  the  Cornhill  of  special 
excellence,  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth's  reconstitution,  so  to  gpeak, 
of   '  The  Court  of  Cromwell '  is  the  paper  of  highest 
interest  and  value.     The  first  part  of  Col.  Roberts's 
'  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi '  is  very  thrilling,  and  will  be 
read  with  special  attention  at  the    present    moment. 
Mr.  Acworth  deals  with  the  splendid  imaginings  and 
accomplishment   of  Brunei.     '  A    Parrot  Story '  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  folk-lore.    Why  will  the  author  of 
'  Pages   from  a  Private  Diary '  persist  in  misspelling 
the   Christian    name    Sibyl]      Fiction,  history,  every- 
thing in  the  number  is  good.  —  Macmillan's   supplies 
letters  from  Sir  Humphrey  Senhouse,  R.N.,  casting  a 
valuable    light    upon    'The    Surrender  of    Napoleon.' 
'  Hats  and  Hat- Worship '  is  a  clever  imitation  of  Carlyle. 
'  The  Duel  in  France '  is  social  rather  than  historical  in 
treatment.    'Some  Notes  on  Chess'  may  be  read  with 
pleasure. — Mr.  James  Hooper  has  a  capital  paper,  in  the 
Gentleman's,  on  '  Skelton,  Laureate.'    As  rector  of  Dies, 
Skelton  commends  himself  to  a  Norwich  antiquary,    A 


very  good  idea  of  a  man  who  was  more  of  a  poet  and  less 
of  a  buffoon  than  is  sometimes  supposed  is  given,  and  a 
good  many  quotable  passages  from  his  works  are  printed. 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  writes  on  '  What  is  "  The  Scene  ?"  ' 
at  theatres,  and  Mr.  Grahame  describes  'Old  East- 
bourne.'—The  English  Illustrated  has  once  more  a 
wonderful  variety  of  contents,  literary  and  pictorial. 
The  designs,  both  plain  and  coloured,  are  of  remarkable 
interest  and  beauty,  and  the  letterpress,  though  mostly 
fiction  of  the  lightest  and  most  agreeable  class,  contains 
some  papers  of  solid  interest,  such  as  Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
'  Our  Great  Naval  Hero,'  and  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Braid's  *  Visit 
to  the  Trappist  Monks  at  Okoi.' — Accidentally  up  to 
date  is,  in  Longman's,  Mr.  Ernest  Bennett's  '  Two 
Months  in  Sokotra,'  a  place  concerning  which  we  are 
likely  to  know  more.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  sends  a  pleasing 
sketch,  'A  Game  of  Chess,'  and  Mr.  Dewar  depicts  'A 
Hampshire  Common.'  In  his  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,' 
Mr.  Lang,  though  he  begins  on  other  subjects,  lapses 
into  the  old  topic  of  spooks. — Chapman's  Magazine  has 
some  excellent  fiction. 

CABSELL'S  Gazetteer,  Part  XLVIII.,  has  useful  informa- 
tion, supplemented  with  illustrations,  on  Salisbury,  Scar- 
borough, St.  Leonards,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  great 
bridge  at  Saltash,  the  Coupee  Sark,  and  many  other 
spots  of  interest. 

IN  the  new  number  of  Mr.  Henry  Frowde's  publication 
the  Periodical  the  interesting  announcement  is  made 
that  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  sanction 
the  dedication  to  Her  Majesty  of  the  '  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,'  the  third  volume  of  which  was  completed  on 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  accession.  A  double 
section  of  this  great  dictionary — "Foisty  "  to  "  Frankish" 
—is  promised  next  month. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

T.  N.  B.  ("P's  and  Q's").-See  N.  &  Q.,'  1«  S.  iii. 
323,  357,  463,  523 ;  iv.  11 ;  vi.  150,  611.  The  expression^ 
"  Mind  your  P's  and  Q's  "  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
custom  of  hanging  a  slate  behind  the  doors  of  alehouses, 
on  which  was  written  P  or  Q— i.  e.  Pint  or  Quart— 
against  the  name  of  each  customer,  according  to  the 
quantity  which  he  had  drunk,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
paid  for  till  the  Saturday  evening,  when  the  wages  were 
settled. 

M.  L.  CLODQH  ("  Jeesamy  Bride").  — See  8'h  S.  xi. 
148,  213,  293. 

NOTICX. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
1  munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE,  DOVER  STREET. 

Several  paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the  papers 

announcing  the  recent  sale  of  this  house.     I  quote 

the  following  from  London  for  26  Aug.  last : — 

"Aahburnham  House,  Dover  Street,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  baa  just  been  disposed  of  by 

i   Messrs.  Edwin  Davidson  &  Co.,  of  South  Audley  Street. 

>  The  old-time  mansion,  with  its  lodge  and  fore-court,  wag 
built  by  Lord  Dover  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
and  gave  name  to  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Almost  before  it  was  finished,  however,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  then  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  in  whose  family  it 
has  ever  since  remained.  Aahburnham  House,  though 
externally  somewhat  gloomy  in  appearance,  is  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful  interior  decorations  by  Adams  [itc].  as 
well  as  for  its  splendid  collection  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art,  including  many  rare  pieces  of  boule  furni- 
ture formerly  belonging  to  Marshal  Due  de  Richelieu. 
The  house  was  let  by  George,  third  Earl  of  Aah burn- 
ham,  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  which  remained  there  till 
1854.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
during  hia  visit  to  the  Queen  in  1844." 

Dover  Street  seems  to  have  the  will-o'-the-wisp- 
1  like  quality  of  leading  topographers  into  a  perfect 
quagmire  of  errors.  Mr.  Walford,  in  his  *01d  and 
New  London,'  iv.  292,  says  :— 

"  Dover  Street,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1642, 
was  10  called  after  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord  Dover,  the 
'little  Jsrmyn'  of  De  Grammont'g  'Memoirs';  he 
resided  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  died  in  1782." 

Mr.  Wheatley,  in  '  London  Past  and  Present/ 
i.  516,  also  says  that  "  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of 


Dover  (died  1708),"  resided  on  the  east  side.     He 
notes,  moreover,  that  Ashburnham  House  is  No.  30, 
Dover  Street,  and  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  for  several  years,  adding  that 
Prince  Lieven  was  the  first  who  lived  there,  and 
Prince  Pozzo  di  Borgo  the  last.     If  Walford  and 
Wheatley  are   correct  in  stating   that  Jermvn's 
house  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  the  writer 
in  London  must  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Dover 
House  and  Ashburnham  House  were  identical,  for 
the  latter  is  undoubtedly  on  the  west  side.     But  I 
think  there  is  little  doubt  that  Dover  House  was 
on  the  west  side  and  that  it  is  identical  with  Ash- 
burnham House,    allowing,    of  course,  for   the 
alterations  effected  by  Robert  Adam    in  1773, 
which  included  the  gateway  and  porter's  lodge,  of 
which  the  architect's  sketch,  engraved  by  Blytb, 
will  be  found  in  the  Grace  Collection,  Portfolio  x. 
No.  106.     The  position  of  Dover  House  is  accu- 
rately shown  in '  A  Plan  of  Part  of  Conduit  Mead, 
about   1720,'   which  is    reproduced    in    Clinch's 
'  May  fair  and  Belgravia,'  p.    116.     In  this  plan 
Dover  House  occupies  the  site  of  Ashburnham 
House,  at  the  corner  of  Hay  Hill.     The  following 
seem  to  be  the  real  facts  of  the  case.    When  Albe- 
marle  (originally  Clarendon)  House  was  pulled  down 
in  1683,  the  site  was  laid  out  in  streets  which  were 
first  known  as  Albemarle  Buildings,  the  boundaries 
being  Piccadilly  to  the  south,  Berkeley  Street  to 
the  west,  Qrafton  Street  (originally  known   as 
Albemarle  Row)   to  the  north,   and  Old  Bond 
Street  to  the   east.      Henry  Jermyn,   who  waa 
created  Baron  of  Dover  13  May,  1685,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Dasent,  in  his  '  History  of  St.  James's 
Square,'  pp.  148,  230,  to  have  been  rated  for  the 
aonse  No.  8    in  that  square    between  the  years 
1660  aLd  1693.     For  the  greater  portion  of  that 
time  he  was  abroad,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
must  have  settled  in  Albemarle  Buildings  in  or 
Before  1688,  for  in   the    '  Ellis  Correspondence/ 
i.  187,  it  is  stated,  under  date  15  Sept.,  1688,  that 
;wo  nights  previously  his  house  in  that  street  had 
)een  robbed  and  a  great  quantity  of  plate  taken. 
3e  died  without  issue  in  1708,  but  his  widow 
pparently  occupied  the  house  for  nearly  twenty 
ears  longer,  as  Mr.  Wheatley  quotes  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  Daily  Journal  of  6  Jan.,  1727, 
notifying  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  building,  with 
ts  "  large  and  beautiful  staircase  finely  painted  by 
VI r.  Laguerre."     At  this  sale  it  is  probable  the 
louse  was  purchased  by  John,  third  Lord  Ash- 
)urnham,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Ashbnrnham 
n  1730.*    I  must  confess  I  cannot  account  for  the 
ates  in  the  extract  which  I  have  quoted  from 
Jr.  Walford,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  nobleman 


*  This  was  the  year  in  which  Lord  Ashburnham 
arted  with  his  beautiful  house  in  Dean's  Yard,  although 
here  had  been  a  talk  of  his  selling  it  for  a  "great 
>enny"  twenty  years  previously  ('Wentworth  Paper?,' 

157). 
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who  acted  as  godfather  to  a  street  in  1642  could 
hardly  have  been  alive  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
later. 

Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Dasent  (op.  cit.t  pp.  148, 
230)  have  both  recognized  the  earldom  to  which 
Jermyn  was  promoted  by  King  James  in  1689, 
and  in  doing  so  they  have  the  countenance  of 
Evelyn,  who  refers  to  the  Earl  of  Dover  under 
date  2  Dec.,  1688,  six  months  before  the  date  of 
King  James's  patent.  On  7  Nov.,  1691,  he  also 
notes  that  he  visited  the  "  Earl  of  Dover,"  who  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  king  (William  III.)  and 
come  home.  These  entries,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  advertisement  which  Mr.  Wheatley 
quotes  from  the  Daily  Journal,  Jermyn's  widow, 
the  'Pecque  Provinciate'  of  De  Grammont,  is 
styled  "  Countess  of  Dover,"  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Jermyn,  though  legally  only  a  baron 
in  the  English  peerage,  was  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  matter  of  courtesy  by  the  higher  title 
which  the  abdicated  king  had  conferred  upon  him. 
Evelyn,  as  is  well  known, "  wrote  up  "  his  *  Diary' 
some  years  after  the  date  of  the  events  recorded  in 
it,  and  his  slip  may  therefore  be  easily  accounted 
for.  Of  Jermyn's  widow  so  little  is  known  that 
her  maiden  name  seems  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
notes  to  Walpole's  edition  of  De  Grammont  call 
her  "  Mile.  Gibbs,  fille  d'un  Gentilhomme  de  la 
Province  de  Cambridge,"  but  the  'Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  on  the  authority  of  Le  Neve's  *  Knights,' 
says  that  Jermyn  married  Judith  Pooley,  probably 
of  Boxted,  co.  Suffolk.  Could  he  possibly  have 
been  married  twice  1  W.  P.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 


THE  FIRST  FOLIO  OF  SHAKSPEARB. 
(See  8tb  s.  xii.  63.) 

Only  four  of  your  correspondents  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  invitation  to  send  me  for  pub- 
lication in  *  N.  &  Q.'  information  respecting  any 
copies  of  the  above  that  are  known  to  them.  But 
these,  with  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  locate 
myself,  furnish  a  goodly  list,  comprising  forty-five 
copies,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  their  publication  will 
induce  others  to  supply  further  information,  so  that 
a  second  list  may  be  submitted.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  owners  of  copies  not  included  below. 

1-4.  The  British  Museum.  Four  copies,  includ- 
ing the  well-known  Grenville  copy. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6.  The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Warwick. 

8.  The  Earl  of  Elieamere. 

9.  Lord  Leigh. 

10.  The  Rowfant  Library.    The  late  Locker- 
Lampson. 

11.  The  Earl  of  Gosford. 

12.  The  Grey  Library,  Capetown. 

13.  Mr.  Huth. 


14.  Mr.  R.  Turner. 

15.  Mr.  R.  Holford. 

16.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  New  York. 

17.  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  New  York. 

18.  The  Lennox  Library,  New  York. 

19.  Mr.  Maurice  Jonas. 

20.  The  Shakespeare  Library,  Stratford-on- Avon. 

21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ferrers,  Master  of  Gonville 
and  Gains  College,  Cambridge. 

22.  Mr.  Holcombe  Ingleby.    Copy  belonging  to 
the  late  C.  Mansfield  Ingleby. 

23.  Mr.  Robert  Roberts,  of  Boston. 

24.  Mr.  C.  J.  Toovey.    This  well-known  copy 
has  several  uncut  leaves  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

25,26.  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge.  Two 
copies. 

27.  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  Newdegate. 

28.  Mr.  B.  Quaritch. 

29.  Messrs.  Pickering  &  Chatto. 

30.  The  Birmingham  Free  Library. 

31.  The  Leeds  Free  Library. 

32.  Mr.  Mark  Beaufoy,  South  Lambeth. 

33.  Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence,  M.P. 

34.  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Gordon  Square. 

35.  Lord  Tweedmouth. 

36.  Sir  David  Dale,  Darlington. 

37.  The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

38.  39.  The  John  Rylands  Library.    Two  fine 
copies. 

40.  The  Earl  of  Crawford. 

41.  Baron  Aldenham.    Copy  belonging  to  the 
late  Halliwell-Phillipps. 

42.  Lady    Pauncefort     Duncombe,     Brickhill 
Manor. 

43.  The  Proprietary  Library,  Plymouth. 

44.  45.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney.  Two  copies. 
I  cannot  certify  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 

above  list,  being  dependent  on  your  correspondents 
for  most  of  the  information,  but  I  trust  it  is 
free  from  error,  and  that  it  may  be  hereafter  sup- 
plemented. HOLCOMBE  INOLBBT. 
Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk. 


'DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY': 

NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 
(See  6»h  s.  xi.  105,  443;  xii.  321;  7th  s.  i.  25,  82,  342, 
376;  ii.  102,  324,  355;  iii.  101,  382;  iv.  123,  325,  422 
v.  3,  43, 130,  362,  463,  506;  vii.  22, 122.  202,  402 ;  viii. 
123,  382;  ix.  182,  402 ;  x.  102;  xi.  162,  242,  342  ;  xii 
102  ;  8'"  S.  i.  162,  348,  509;  ii.  82, 136,  222,  346,  522, 
iii.  183  ;  iv.  384;  v.82,  284,  504;  vi.  142,  383;  vii.  102, 
viii.  63,  203,  443;  ix.  268;  x,  110,  210;  xi.  83;  xii 

Vol.  L. 

P.  46  a.  For  "  Yoxal "  read  Yoxall 
P.  47  a.  For  "  Chantry  "  read  Chantrey. 
Pp.  55-7.   The  Rylands.    See  *  Life  of  Rowl 

Hill,1 1834,  p.  92 ;  'Life  of  Simeon/  p,  48  ;  Tyer- 

man,  *  Oxford  Methodists. ' 
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P.  67  a.  Rippon's  'Funeral  Sermon'  was 
printed,  2nd  ed.,  1792. 

P.  59  a.  W.  W.  Kyland.  See  Robert?,  '  Me- 
moir of  Hannah  More/  i.  280  ;  English  Illust. 
Mag.,  Aug.,  1897. 

P.  67  a.  Kymer.  In  the  Life  of  Waller  pre- 
fixed to  his  *  Poems,'  ed.  10,  1722,  it  is  stated 
that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  at  Beaconsfield 
"  were  written  by  Mr.  Rimer,  historiographer  to 
the  Queen."  The  editor  of  Pomfret's  'Poems,' 
1699,  rates  Rymer's  criticism  very  highly.  See 
!  *  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,'  Camd.  Soc. 

Pp.  69,  70.  A.  Ryther.  See  Thoresby,  '  Vic. 
,  Leod.,1  p.  90  ;  Boyne, '  Yks.  Lib.,'  p.  266. 

P.  70.  John  Ryther,  d.  1681.  See  Heywood's 
'Diaries,'  ed.  Turner,  ii.  289.  John  R.,  d.  1704, 
published  a  '  Sermon,'  preached  before  the  Soc.  for 
|  Ref.  Manners. 

P.  83.  Sacheverell.  See  the  *  Bibliography '  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  8"»  S.  T.  ;  Thoresbjfc  '  Diary  and 
Corresp.';  Reliquary,  xii.  110 ;  Addison's '  Works,' 
1726,  i.  35,  ii.  309. 

P.  83  a.  Insert  '  before  H.  Sach.  For  "Halket" 
read  Halkett. 

Pp.  86-8.  Charles  Sackville.  Some  of  his  poems 
with  Roscommon's,  1707  ;  Gongreve  dedicated  to 
him  *  Love  for  Love';  Rochester's  'Poems,'  1707, 
pp.  22,  25,  26  ;  Garth's  '  Poetical  Works,'  1775, 
pp.  viii,  15,  56  ;  A.  Philips's '  Poems,'  1765,  pp.  5, 
66  ;  Addison's  « Works,'  1726,  i.  40  ;  Boccalini, 
'Parnassus,'  1704,  iii.  161. 

P.  89  a.  Sir  Ed.  Sackville.  See  Owen's  'Epi- 
grams,'  3rd  coll.,  ii.  37. 

P.  89  a.  Richard  Sackville.  See  Owen's  '  Epi- 
grams,' 1st  coll.  ii.  20,  3rd  coll.  i.  14. 

P.  89  b.  For  "Spalatro  "  read  Spdato. 

P.  92  a.  Lionel  Sackville.  See  A.  Philips's 
'Poems,'  1765,  p.  74. 

P.  92  b.  Duke  of  Dorset,  d.  1815.  See  Byron's 
poem  addressed  to  him. 

Pp.  96-100.  Thomas  Sackville.  See  Owen's 
'  Epigrams,'  1st  coll.,  ii.  65. 

P.  100  b.  It  was  to  Mary  Neville  that  Owen 
dedicated  three  books  of  his  '  Epigrams.' 

P.  102  a.  For  "  Donnelan  "  read  Donnellan. 

Pp.  102-3.  Sadleir.  See  Illust.  Lond.-  News, 
9  March,  1850,  23  Feb.,  1  March,  1856,  pp.  206, 
238;  Sprite's  'Life  of  Waklev/  1897;  Miss 
Braddon's  'Trail  of  the  Serpent.' ' 

P.  105  b.  M.  F.  Sadler.  His  ' Sacrament  of 
Responsibility,'  ed.  5,  1855;  'Church  Doctrine, 
Bible  Truth,'  ed.  4,  1870;  'Church  Teacher's 
Manual,'  ed.  2,  1872.  The  following  are  not  men- 
tioned  :  'One  Offering,'  ed.  2,  1875;  'Scripture 
Truths '  (a  set  of  ten  tracts),  1874.  He  also  contri- 
buted to  'The  Church  and  the  Age,'  1870.  See 
Olphar  Hamst,  '  Fictitious  Names,'  65. 

Pp.  105-9.  M.  T.  Sadler.  His  ' Speech '  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
17  March,  was  printed  at  Beverley,  1829.  Cobbett 


replied  to  it  in  his  Weekly  Political  Register. 
His  speech  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  at  Whitby 
15  Sept.,  was  printed  at  Hull,  1829. 

P.  112  a.  For  "legitimise"  read  legitimate. 

P.  124.  S.  Evremond.  See  Life  of  Waller,  pre- 
fixed to  his  '  Poems,'  1722,  p.  xtii  sq.  He  wrote 
the  Life  of  Rochester  prefixed  to  nis  '  Poems*.' 
1707.  See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  xi.  186. 

P.  124  b.  For  "  Burham  "  read  Burnham. 

P.  129  b.  Sir  Walter  St.  John.  Bp.  Simon 
Patrick  dedicated  to  him  his  '  Heart's  Ease ';  see 
his  '  Autob.,'  27,  &c. 

Pp.  129-144.  St.  John,  Bolingbroke.  Gay 
dedicated  the  '  Shepherd's  Week '  to  him;  Aken- 
side  writes  of  "  St.  John's  spirit  loose,"  Odes,  ii. 
vii. 

P.  148  b.  John  St,  John.  See  Gifford, '  Baviad,' 
154,  'M*viad,'21. 

P.  206.  N.  Salmon.  See  'Letters  of  Eminent 
Men,'  Camd.  Soc.,  p.  360. 

P.  209  a.  Tho.  Salmon.  (11)  '  Modern  Gazet- 
teer,' ed.  9,  by  Potter,  1773  ;  (14)  'Geographical 
and  Hist.  Grammar,'  ed.  8,  1762. 

Pp.  225-6.  Salvin  designed  Hatfield  Hall,  Dur- 
ham. 

Pp.  229-30.  H.  Sampson.  See  Thoresby's 
'  Diary  and  Corresp.' 

P.  230  a.  Henry  Sampson.  See  Garth's '  Works,' 
1775,  p.  11. 

P.  230.  H.  Sampson  was  the  compiler  of  the 
'Dictionary  of  Modern  Slang,'  ed.  2,  I860:  see 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  7"  S.  i.  237. 

P.  231  b.  For  "  any  "  read  ane. 

P.  242.  Samways.  See  Topog.  and  Geneal, 
1858,  iii.  430,  431,  435 ;  '  Memorials  of  Ripon  > 
(Surt.  Soc.),  ii.  284  ;  'Autob.  of  Mrs.  Thornton' 
(Surt.  Soc.) ;  Samways  Exhibitions  are  still  granted 
at  Westminster  School. 

Pp.  244  sq.  Sancroft.  See  '  Life  of  Stillingfleet,' 
1710,  pp.  11,  23;  Patrick's  'Autob.,'  p.  209; 
1  Life  of  Bedell '  (Camd.  Soc.)  ;  Towerson  dedicated 
to  him  his  '  Lord's  Prayer,'  1680. 

P.  249  b.  Does  not  the  word  "  elder"  belong  to 
Vandergucht?  For  "different  to  "read  different 
from. 

P.  251  a.  For  "  Whetley  "  read  Wheatley.  See 
Hunter's  '  South  Yorkshire.' 

P.  253.  Sandby.  See  '  Gray,'  by  Mason,  1827, 
p.  239. 

P.  256.  Sandeman.  See  Tyerman,  'Oxford 
Methodists.' 

Pp.  265  sq.  Bp.  Sanderson.  See  Nelson's  '  Bull,' 
1714,  pp.  39,  190,216,253;  '  Life  of  Stillinafleet,' 
1710,  p.  16  ;  Wranghaoi's  '  Zoucb,'  ii.  106  ;  Words- 
worth's 'Eccl.  Biog.,'  v.  379;  Dowden's  '  Theol. 
Lit.,'  1897;  His  Thirty-four  Sermons,  2  vols.  in  1, 
folio,  ed.  5, 1671  ;  reprinted,  with  essay  by  Robert 
Montgomery,  1841 ;  'De  juramenti  prom,  oblig.,' 
was  printed  1647 ;  'Cases  of  Conscience'  went  from 
5  in  1665  to  8  in  1674  and  9  in  1678.  Soon  after 
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his  death  appeared  *  Reason  and  Judgement,  Re 

marques  on  the  Life  of  Bp.  Sanderson/  Oxford. 
P.  269.  Bp.  Sandford.     See  Coleridge,  "^ 
Talk,'  1874,  p.  332. 

P.  271.  F.  R.  J.  Sandford.    See  Blachvood 
March,  1895. 

P.  276.  Archd.  Sandford.     Address  hy  him  ii 
Assoc.  Archit.  Soc.  Papers,  iii.  109. 

P.  284.  Abp.  E.  Sandys.  See  Ascham's '  Letters 
1602,  p.  187  ;  Burnet's  *  Letters/  1686,  p.    50 
Wordsworth's  '  Bcoles.  Biog.,'  iii.  131,  iv.  30,  33 
Camden  Miscellany,  vol.  vii. 
P.  286.  Abindon,  i.  e.  Habington. 
P.   286.  Sir  E.  Sandys.      See  Chillingworth'. 
'Relig.  Prot.,'  1846,  p.  14;  'Certamen  Religio 
sum,    with  Cart wright's  Answer,  1651-2 ;  Hart's 
'Index  Expurg.  Anglic.,'  1872,  p.  49. 

P.  295.  W.  Sandys.  See  Wordsworth,  '  Eccl 
Biog.,'  1818,  i.  358,  403. 

P.  300  b.  The  probabilities  about  Saravia's  "  re 
ordination  "  are  not  so  easily  settled.     It  is  nios 
unlikely  that  he  had  not  received  episcopal  ordina 
tion,  and  if  he  had  not  we  should  have  heard  more 
of  it.  Hooker  would  not  have  asked  "  absolution 
from  him.     The  Church  of  England  does  not  recog- 
nize ordination  by  presbyters  (see  note  in  *  N.  &  Q.,' 
7lb  S.  xi.  162).     See  Church  and  Paget's  ed.  of 
« Hooker,'  1888,  i.  74-7.     His  book  on  the  '  Dif- 
ferent Degrees '  was  reprinted,  Oxford,  1840. 

P.  320.  Heydon,  i.  e.,  Hedon. 

Pp.  323-4.  Erasmus  Saunders  preached  a  Visita- 
tion Sermon  at  Evesham,  10  June,  1708,  on  S. 
Matt.  x.  16,  dedicated  to  Wm.  Lloyd,  Bp.  of 
Worcester,  8vo.  Lond.  1709,  16  leaves. 

P.  331.  Wm.  Saunders  wrote  these  pamphlets : 
'  Organisation  of  Labour,'  1879  ;  *  Hare's  System  of 
Representation,'  1879  ;  '  Land  Laws,'  1880  ; '  Trade 
Unionism.'  See  Illust.  Lond.  News,  13  Feb.,  1886. 

P.  332.  N.  Saunderson.  See  Burke,  « Sublime 
and  Beautiful,'  pt.  v.  sec.  5. 

P.  342  b.  Savage  (Rivers).  See  Rochester's 
'Poems,' 1707,  p.  101. 

P.  344  b.  For  "licenses"  read  licences. 

P.  356  a.  For  "  Dictionary  "  read  Directory. 

Pp.  367-70.  Sir  H.  Savile.  See  Owen's  'Epi- 
grams,' III.  ii.  33. 

P.  368  a.  For  "  Patterson  "  read  Pattison. 

P.  381  a.  How  can  a  "tonsure"  be  "clipped 
away"? 

P.  385.  Saxton.  See  Thoresby's  'Diary  and 
Corresp.' 

P.  397.  Scarburgh  (commonly  printed  Scar- 
borough). See  Oldham's  '  Poems/  ed.  Bell,  1854, 
p.  180 ;  Cheyne,  '  On  Health,  1724,  p.  38. 

P.  398  a,  line  26.  For  "  East  "  read  North. 

Pp.  403  a,  403  b,  404,  "to  permanently  identify," 
"  to  succeed  permanently." 

P.  410.  Scharf  also  catalogued  Earl  Beauchamp's 
pictures  at  Madresfield  Court. 

P.    414.    Scheemakers  was   the  artist  of   the 


statue  of  King  William  III.  in  the  market-place, 
Hull. 

P.  418  a,  b.  The  letter  n  is  omitted  from  the 
name  Schimmelponni[n]ck. 

P.  430  b.  Schomberg.  Farquhar  wrote  a  poem 
on  his  death,  'Works,'  1760,  i.  16. 

P.  447  a.  Edw.  Sclater  preached  a  Sermon  on 
the  King's  Declaration,  from  Psalm  cvi.  16,  at 
Putney,  24  April,  1681,  Lond.,  4to.,  1681. 

W.  C.  B. 

THE  YELLOW  SPRINGS  OF  THE 

UNDERWORLD. 

The  high  value  which  the  Chinese  place  upon 
filial  piety  is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of 
that  interesting  people.      This,   and  some  other 
illustrations  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  Middle  Kingdom  are  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  the  Princess  Kiang  and  her  two  sons,  a 
narrative  of  which  the  text  and  a  German  trans- 
lation appears  in  Toung  Pao  (vol.  vi.  pp.  464-98, 
December,   1895).     Wu,  the  son  of  Li,  King  of 
Tacheu,  inherited    the    Principality  of   Tscheog, 
which  in  later  times   became  a  district  of  K'ai- 
feng-fu,  in  Honan.     He  married  Wu  Kiaog,  who 
came  from  the  State  of  Scheo,  and  had  two  sons. 
The  birth  of  the  firstborn  was  attended  with  so 
much  suffering  that  the  mother  took  a  strong  dis- 
like to  the  child,  and  made  of  her  younger  son  a 
great  favourite.     Tschuang  was  duly  respectful, 
but  was  quite  aware  of  the  efforts  made  to  place 
iis  younger  brother  in  the  position  of  heir  appa- 
rent.     On  the  death  of    Wu  the    throne    was 
ascended  by  Tschaung,  but  he  had  soon  to   en- 
counter a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  and 
this  effort  to  dispossess  him  was  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  his  mother.  The  attempted  revolution 
was  suppressed,  and  the  Princess  Kiang  was  placed 
n  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  in  a  fortress.     In 
lis  anger  at  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  mother 
Fschuang  took  a  solemn  oath  :  "  Until  we  meet  at 
he  Yellow  Springs  of  the  Underworld   we  shall 
never  behold  each  other  again."    By  this  phrase 
s  meant  that  mother  and  son  should   see  each 
ther  no  more  in  this  life.   The  Yellow  Springs  are 
n  the  Chinese  Hades  of  the  Central  Earth. 

Tschuang  found  his  oath  burdensome,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  mother's  harsh  conduct,  was 
nxious  to  show  his  filial  piety.  One  day  there 
ame  to  the  court  a  vassal,  K'ao  Schu  of  Ying, 
rho  had  business  to  transact  with  the  prince,  In 
ospitable  spirit  Tschuang  placed  food  before  him, 
ut  noticed  that  he  refrained  from  touching  the 
ich  dishes.  The  prince  inquired  the  reason,  and 
I'ao  Schu  replied  that  he  had  a  mother  who  had 
ever  eaten  such  delicacies,  nor  would  he  eat 
aeni  whilst  she  lived  on  plain  rice.  Then  he 
sked  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  home 
o  her  the  food  that  the  prince  had  offered  him. 
Tschuang  was  painfully  struck  by  the  difference 
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between  the  happy  relations  of  the  clansman  am 
his  own.  "Thou  hast  a  mother,"  he  said,  "to 
whom  thou  canst  give  something  ;  I  alone  have 
none."  Hereupon  K'ao  Schu  ventured  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  this  lament,  and  the  prince  confidec 
to  him  the  story  of  his  mother's  conduct  in  seekinj 
to  place  the  younger  brother  on  the  throne,  anc 
his  regret  that  he  should  have  taken  an  oath  no 
to  see  her  again  until  they  should  meet  at  the 
Yellow  Springs.  The  clever  clansman  had  a  remedy 
"  Why  distress  yourself  ?  He  who  digs  in  the 
ground  must  come  to  the  Yellow  Springs.  Why 
not  make  an  underground  tunnel  to  the  place 
where  the  princess  is  ? "  By  this  ingenious  device 
the  prince  would  keep  the  letter  of  his  oath  and 
at  the  same  time  would  be  able  to  see  his  mother 
during  her  lifetime.  Tschuang  followed  this 
counsel,  and  was  so  overjoyed  that,  like  Silas 
Wegg,  he  "dropped  into  poetry."  The  mother 
was  touched  by  the  devotion  of  h«r  son,  and  their 
relations  were  henceforth  as  harmonious  as  the 
strictest  of  Chinese  moralists  could  desire.  And 
the  narrator  of  the  incident  does  not  fail  to  point 
out  that  it  was  the  filial  piety  of  K'ao  Schu  that 
enabled  him  to  make  peace  between  the  prince  and 
his  royal  mother. 

The  story  has  been  taken  from  the '  Tso-Tschuen,' 
and  the  text  is  accompanied  by  a  careful  trans- 
lation and  notes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Albrecht 
Qraf  von  der  Schulenberg.  It  is  in  various  ways 
an  instructive  narrative. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Moss  Side,  Manchester. 


WREATHS  AND  GARLANDS.— In  a  paper  on  this 
subject  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  the  writer,  Mr. 
Talfourd  Ely,  says  that  "  the  modern  Englishman, 
alone  perhaps  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is 
prone  to  look  with  disfavour  on  the  employment 
of  wreaths  for  personal  adornment,"  and  asks, 
"Can  this  prejudice  possibly  be  a  lingering  trace 
of  ancestral  Puritanism  ? "  This  question  must  be 
answered  by  an  emphatic  "  Yes."  But  surely  the 
hate  of  personal  adornment,  of  which  the  prejudice 
against  wreaths  and  garlands  is  a  part,  may  be 
traced  much  further  back  than  the  Puritan  time. 
Concurrently  with  a  love  of  splendour  there  has 
always  been  a  revolt  against  the  beautiful  in  every 
form.  I  have  no  quotations  at  hand,  but  I  have 
read  many  passages  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  illustrate  this.  I  believe  that  the  pre- 
judice English  people  have  against  being  adorned 
with  wreaths  on  even  fitting  occasions,  like  so  much 
else  which  is  called  asceticism, comes  only  indirectly 
from  the  Puritans,  but  directly  from  the  religious 
revival  of  the  last  century  in  which  John  Wesley 
i  the  most  prominent  figure.  I  have  been  told  that 
ixty  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  very  "  worldly  " 
for  women  to  wear  artifical  flowers.  I  am  able  to 


give  a  case  in  point.  During  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  a  person  from  a  midland  county  settled 
in  a  small  town  in  an  eastern  shire.  He  was  a 
cultivated  man,  and  soon  married  a  refined  young 
woman  from  near  his  old  home.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  same  religious  body,  one  of  those 
which  had  its  origin  in  Wesleyan  teaching.  When 
he  brought  home  his  bride  she  appeared  the 
following  Sunday  at  chapel  with  her  bonnet 
adorned  with  artificial  flower?.  A  thrill  ran 
through  the  congregation,  and  a  body  of  women 
was  deputed  to  wait  on  the  erring  matron  to 
point  out  the  evil  of  her  conduct.  I  believe  that 
these  ladies  were  received  courteously ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  artificial  flowers 
were  not  discarded.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  anecdote.  I  had  it  from  a  most 
trustworthy  lady,  who  knew  both  husband  and  wife 
very  well. 

I  myself  knew  a  man,  a  good  soul  but  very 
deficient  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  who  used 
to  maintain  that  it  was  innocent  to  wear  natural 
flowers  because  they  were  made  by  God,  but  that 
it  was  not  innocent  for  women  to  ornament  them- 
selves with  their  semblances  made  by  human  bands. 
EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindeey. 

BROWNING'S  *  PRINCE  HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 
SAVIOUR  OF  SOCIETY/ — In  his  *  Browning  Cyclo- 
peeiia'*  Dr.  Berdoe  makes  the  strange  mistake 
of  supposing  that  in  '  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau '  we  have  the  description  of  an  imaginary 
meeting  of  the  exiled  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  with 
a  woman  of  the  town  in  his  old  quarters  as  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  in  Leicester  Square. 

What  the  poem  really  gives  us  is  the  narration 
of  a  supposed  dream  of  the  still  regnant  emperor 
n  the  Tuileries,  A.D.  1868.  He  had  just  finished 
a  letter  to  his  cousin  Prince  Napoleon.  Cigar  in 
mouth,  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  when  he 
dreamt  this  dream,  from  which  he  was  awakened 

nly  by  the  pendule  on  the  mantelpiece  striking 

A.M.,  to  find  himself — 

—  i'  the  Keaidenz  [the  Tuileries]  yet,  not  Leicester 

Square, 

Alone, — no  such  congenial  intercourse  ! 
—with  her  of  the  "  pork-pie  hat  and  crinoline  "— 

he  companion  of  bis  dream. 

The  date  of  the  dream,  A.D.  1868,  is  determined 
hus: — 

1.  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangaa  is  represented 


*  In  many  respects  a  good  and  useful  book,  but 
adly  in  want  of  revision.  What  called  itself  "A 
econd  edition  with  additions"  appeared  in  1892 
'he  additions  consist  only  of  a  little  prefatory  matter, 
'he  book  itself  is  a  reprint  from  the  original  stereotype 
A  list  of  "  Corrigenda  and  Addenda  to  the  First  Edition ; " 
s  given  after  p.  xx,  but  in  the  text  of  what  called 
:self  a  second  edition  none  of  the  addenda  appear,  while 
he  errata  remain  uncorrected 
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as  speaking  of  himself  as  sixty  years  old.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  born  in  1808,  1 808 -|- 60=  1868. 

2,  He  speaks  of  his  rule  as  having  extended  to 
twenty  years.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  Pre- 
sident in  1848,  1848+20=1868. 

With  great  propriety  did  Browning  select  this 
as  the  time  of  the  dream.  It  was  just  then  that, 
unnerved  by  failing  health,  the  Emperor  began 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  reins  of  power,  once 
held  so  firmly,  were  slipping  from  his  grasp.  He 
then  might  well  in  the  visions  of  the  night  be 
haunted  with  forebodings  of  his  coming  fall. 

But,  happily,  as  yet  it  was  but  a  dream  :— 

My  reverie  concludes,  as  dreaming  should, 
With  daybreak  ;  nothing  done  and  over  yet, 
Except  cigars  !    The  adventure  thus  may  be, 
Or  never  needs  to  be  at  all  :  who  knows  1 
Twenty  years  are  good  gain,  come  what  come  will ! 

R.  M.  SPENCB,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott. 

'  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  NUTS  TO  CRACK.' 
(See  ante,  p.  3.)  —  I  do  not  imagine  that  this 
book  is  one  of  any  great  rarity  or  value,  for  it  is 
occasionally  quoted  in  booksellers'  catalogues  at  a 
small  price.  The  copy  in  my  library  has  on  its 
title-page  :— 

"  Oxford  and  Cambridge  |  Nuts  to  Cracks  :  |  or,  Quips, 
Quirks,  Anecdotes,  and  Facetiae  |  of  |  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Scholars.  |  By  the  Author  of  '  Facetiae  Canta- 
brigiensee,'  |  &c.  &c.  &c.  |  Illustrated  with  Designs,  by  j 
(here  is  a  email  engraving  of  a  gownsman)  |  '  A  passing  in- 
genious Jesuit,  who  is  omnipotent  in  punning.'  |  'Omne 
tulit  Pun-Tom.'— « Gradus  Ad  Cant.'  |  Second  edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  |  London  :  |  A.  H.  Baily  and  Co., 
83  Cornhill.  |  MDCCOXXXV,  pp.  viii  270." 

Appended  is  a  list  of  books  published  by  the 
firm  mentioned,  which  includes  most  of  the  works 
of  Thomas  Hood  up  to  that  date,  including  the 
'  Comic  Annuals '  and  the  '  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram.'  Many  of  the  'Nuts  to  Crack'  are  rather 
free,  and  not  fitted  for  the  drawing-room.  There 
are  in  it  six  whole-page  illustrations  on  wood. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  ALL  ALIVE  AND  KICKING  OH  ! " — The  Kalisch 
Gazette  is  responsible  for  an  authentic  anecdote, 
of  which  the  following  version  appeared  in  the 
Petersburg  Gazette  of  23  June  (5  July),  and  which 
I  send  you  as  illustrating  the  old  English  saw 
which  heads  this  paragraph  : — 

"Last  Tuesday,  during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  a 
woman  who  had  taken  shelter  near  one  of  a  group  of 
windmills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kalisch  was 
struck  dead  by  the  lightning,  and  the  mill  itself  took  fire 
and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  firemen,  on  their 
arrival,  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  woman's  body,  though 
somewhat  injured  by  the  flames,  and  they  deposited  it 
near  one  of  the  adjoining  milk.  Some  time  after,  a 
simply-clad  man  came  passing  by,  a  watchman  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Kalisch,  as  it  afterwards 
transpired,  and  he  stopped  to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter.  Upon  hearing  an  account  of  the  case,  he  gazed 


intently  on  the  corpse,  and  suddenly  throwing  up  his 
arms,  with  every  sign  of  severe  affliction,  he  exclaimed  : 
'  My  poor  old  wife,  it  is  she,  it  is  she  ! '  and  rushed  off 
incontinently  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  About  an 
hour  later  he  reappeared  with  a  cart,  into  which  he 
tenderly  lifted  the  corpse,  and  drove  it  homewards. 
There  he  unloaded  the  body  and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  He 
then  began  to  weep  and  pray,  upbraiding  his  old  woman 
for  leaving  him  thus  bereaved,  all  alone  in  the  cold 
world.  He  had  not  been  long  thus  engaged  when  the 
door  opened,  and,  oh.  horror !  his  very  wife  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  'What,  you  alive  still!'  shouted  the 
astounded  husband.  'As  you  see,'  was  the  snappish 
reply,  as  she  advanced  towards  him.  '  What  have  you  got 
there  on  my  bed?'  The  luckless  man  tried  in  vain  to 
explain  what  had  really  occurred,  and  how,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  body,  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  identification.  His  spouse  was 
irreconcilable,  and  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  enforcing  her 
premises  with  many  a  weighty  argument  of  foot  and  list. 
Whether  it  was  that  she  considered  his  grief,  though 
loud,  not  sufficiently  poignant,  or  his  joy,  though  genuine, 
not  sufficiently  intense,  or  whether — but  who  shall  sift 
and  analyze  the  myriad  motives  which  whirl  and  mingle 
in  the  maelstrom  of  a  jealous  woman's  wrath  1  The  fact 
remains  that  she  beat  him  black  and  blue,  and  drove 
him  out  into  the  night,  with  stern  injunctions  to  take 
the  body  back  and  leave  it  where  he  had  found  it.  The 
miller  and  his  men,  however,  espied  his  return  from 
afar,  and  upon  learning  his  errand,  they  vigorously 
resisted  his  intention,  declaring  that  a  mill  was  not  a 
morgue,  that  what  he  had  claimed  he  might  keep,  and 
that  if  a  man  did  not  know  his  own  wife  when  he  saw 
her  it  was  no  affair  of  theirs,  and  that  they  were  no 
dilettanti  Solomons  to  investigate  and  get  at  the  bottom 
of  such  abstruse  and  tangled  affairs.  As  he  still  lingered, 
they  lost  all  patience,  and  administered  a  sound  casti- 
gation  aa  the  signal  for  his  instant  departure." 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  after  long  and  tedious 
peregrinations,  he  arrived,  weary  and  worn,  aching 
in  body  and  spirit,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery, 
where  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  deposit  in  the 
mortuary  his  old -man -of -the -sea -like  burden. 
Thus  did  this  hapless  watchman  perform  the 
disconsolate  husband  for  several  mortal  hours  over 
somebody  else's  defunct  spouse,  and  devotedly 
drive  the  corpse  hither  and  thither  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  day  and  night,  receiving  for  his  pains  a 
double  drubbing,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
bearing  on  certain  parts  of  his  body  too  plain 
marks,  in  the  shape  of  sundry  bumps  and  bruises, 
of  the  survival  in  the  flesh  of  that  wife  whose 
decease  he  had  deplored,  but  who  was  evidently 
very  much  alive  and  kicking.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

OAKHAM  CASTLE  AND  ITS  HORSE-SHOES.  (See 
ante,  p.  145.) — I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the  Daily 
Mail  extract  given  by  MB.  C.  P.  HALE  that 
peers  of  the  realm  are  still  expected  to  contribute 
a  horse-shoe  to  the  collection  at  Oakham  Castle 
the  first  time  they  pass  by.  I  believe  these  horse- 
shoes are  now  all  disposed  on  the  walls  of  the 
castle  hall.  Formerly  they  were  nailed  to  the  out- 
side doors.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copper- 
plate engraving,  11,1  in.  by  5^  in.,  bearing  the 
words,  *  The  South-East  View  of  Okeham  Castle 
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in  the  County  of  Rutland.'  Standing  in  the  centre 
of  an  oval-shaped  enclosure  is  a  building  much 
resembling  the  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles  of  a 
church.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  edifice  is 
a  door  covered  with  horse-shoes,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground the  outside  door  admitting  to  the  enclosure 
is  represented  as  similarly  adorned.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  in  what  book  my  picture  was  issued. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Weat  Haddon,  ^To^thampton8hire. 


•ftttfftf* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"SHALL"  AND  "WILL."— The  Aihenceum  states 
that  a  treatise  by  Monsignor  MoHoy  entitled  '  The 
Irish  Difficulty  '  is  being  published  by  Blackie  & 
Son,  which  suggests  that  it  is  a  Scotch  difficulty 
also.  The  author  asserts  that  English  usage  is 
11  far  from  uniform."  Is  that  so  ?  That  the  Scotch, 
the  Irish,  the  Americans  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  colonists,  as  well  as  H.M.  the  Queen  (in 
her  last  Jubilee  letter)  are  wrong,  all  Englishmen 
agree.  But,  do  we  differ  among  ourselves  ? 

D. 

PORTRAIT.— Information  wanted  concerning  the 
following  portrait,  believed  to  be  by  Gainsborough 
and  executed  about  1770,  or  of  the  engraving  of 
same  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  steel-plate 
annuals  about  1830  : — 

"  Lady  — ,  depicted  aa  a  little  girl  of  six  years  or  so> 
running  in  garden  to  clasp  a  dove  resting  on  window- 
sill.  She  is  clad  in  long  white  frock  of  the  period,  large- 
brimmed  straw  bat.  pink  sash  and  shoes,  and  arms  and 
hands  are  outstretched." 

Any  tidings  will  be  gladly  and  gratefully  esteemed. 

J.  W.  J. 

HORSET. — Newcourt  states  that  Richard  Nigel, 
Bishop  of  London  temp.  Richard  I.,  gave  to  the 
school  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul  all  the  tithes  arising  "  in  his  demesnes  at 
Fulham  and  Horset."  Where  was,  or  is,  Horset  ? 
These  tithes  were  afterwards  commuted  by  an 
annual  payment  of  4Z.  15«.  to  the  Chancellor  of  St. 
Paul's.  When  and  how  did  this  payment  cease  ? 
Can  Horset  =  Holneet,  co.  Dorset  ? 

CHARLES  JAS.  F&RET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

THE  MANOR  OF  LENT.— This  was  granted  by 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  her  Chamberlain,  Sir 
John  Young,  Knt.,  who  accompanied  her  from 
France.  It  remained  in  his  family  till  1745,  when 
it  was  confiscated,  owing  to  the  then  owner,  William 
Young,  having  joined  the  Stuart  forces.  Can  any 
pne  tell  me  whereabouts  in  Scotland  Leny  is 


situated,  and  to  whom  it  has  belonged  since  it 
passed  out  of  the  Young  family  ? 

RACHEL  DE  SALIS. 
Dawley  Court,  Uxbridge. 

SIGNIFICATION  OF  BAS-RELIEFS.— Two  baa- 
reliefs  have  just  been  sent  me  from  Italy.  The 
one  is  an  angel  with  uplifted  hands,  the  right 
hand  grasping  what  appears  to  be  a  staff  or  wand. 
The  other  is  an  angel  holding  a  branch  in  the  left 
hand,  while  the  right  is  holding  a  lion  by  the  leg. 
I  am  informed  they  have  some  ecclesiastical  signi- 
fication, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  that  is. 
HOLCOMBE  INQLEBT. 

"  GONDOLA  OF  LONDON."— In  a  leading  article 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  19  August,  1896,  is  the 
following  passage  : — 

"  The  Hansom  is  well  enough,  that  ia  a  genuine  product 
of  the  metropolis ;  a  vastly  useful  conveyance,  which 
Balzac  originally  styled  the  gondola  of  London,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  after  him." 

Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  say  where  this 
expression  is  used  by  Balzac  ?  JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

'THE  FORTY-FIFTH  LADDIE.'— Can  any  one 
tell  me  something  about  an  old  soldiering  song 
called  '  The  Forty-fifth  Laddie '  ?  It  has  to  do,  I 
believe,  with  the  45th  Regiment. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Workaop. 

QUOTATION  ON  THE  TITLE-PAGE  OF  CARLTLE'S 
1  LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.'— This  is  as  follows  :— 

"Then  said  his  Lordship,  'Well,  God  mend  all.' 
'  Nay,  by  God,  Donald,  we  must  help  Him  to  mend  it  1 ' 
said  the  other."— Rushworth  (Sir  David  Ramsey  and 
Lord  Rea  in  1630). 

It  has  been  searched  for  in  vain  in  Rushworth's 
*  Historical  Collections/  but  may  have  been  over- 
looked. An  exact  reference  to  the  passage  will 
oblige.  C.  C.  B. 

OLD  CHURCH.— In  Muthill,  Perthshire,  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  church  said  to  have  been  rebuilt 
in  1430.  At  the  west  end,  in  good  preservation, 
is  the  original  belfry  tower,  attributed  locally  to 
the  ninth  century.  In  the  top  story  of  the  tower 
are  windows  similar  to  those  in  Wickham,  Berks, 
as  represented  by  plate  14  in  Parker's  'Gothic 
Architecture,'  tenth  edition.  The  arches  in  the 
north  of  the  nave  are  much  wider,  and  consequently 
fewer  in  number,  than  those  on  the  south.  Is  this 
to  be  seen  elsewhere  \  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one 
can  give  me  further  information  regarding  this 
church  and  tower.  .  A.  I.  M. 

Glasgow. 

"THE  SHRUB  OF  PARNASSUS,  being  Poetical 
Essays,  Moral  and  Comic,  by  J.  Copywell,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Esq.,  London,  1770."  From  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  a  late  deceased  schoolmaster  near 
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Alton  (?  Eggar's  School),  in  Hampshire,  it  is  evident 
that  Copy  well  was  educated  in  Hampshire,  to 
which  county  he  probably  belonged.  Is  anything 
known  of  James  Copy  well  ?  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Oarrick  appear  among  the  names  of  subscribers. 

VICAR. 

J.  BAFT.  VRINTS,  PRINTSELLER.— A  title-page 
with  the  inscription  "  M.  de  Yos  invenit.  Ant.  W. 
sculpsit.  J.  B,  Vrints  excud."  This  refers  to  a 
work  containing  a  set  of  religious  engravings. 
Can  any  one  supply  me  with  the  title  of  the  book, 
or  details  about  this  name  ?  W.  W.  G. 

DEVICE  ON  SEAL.— The  burgh  of  Loanhead 
has  an  official  seal  with  a  strange  device,  viz.,  a 
vine,  under  the  shadow  of  which  on  the  dexter 
side  stands  a  lion,  and  on  the  sinister  sits  a  wolf, 
or  it  may  be  a  fox.  Above  the  vine  soars  an 
eagle.  Can  any  one  say  what  this  device  means  ? 

J.  S. 

A  MARVELLOUS  "RAINFALL  "  OF  SEEDS.— The 
following  is  a  cutting  from  a  publication  entitled 
the  Golden  Penny,  and  gives  some  details  regarding 
the  "  extraordinary  phenomenon"  of  a  rainfall  of 
seeds  : — 

"Some  days  ago  the  province  of  Macerata,  in  Italy, 
was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Half 
an  hour  before  sunset  an  immense  number  of  small 
blood-coloured  clouds  covered  the  sky.  About  an  hour 
later  a  cyclone  storm  burst,  and  immediately  the  air 
became  filled  with  myriads  of  small  seeds.  The  seeds 
fell  over  town  and  country,  covering  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  The  next  day  the  whole  of 
the  scientists  of  Macerata  were  abroad  in  order  to  find 
some  explanation.  Prof.  Cardinal*,  a  celebrated  Italian 
naturalist,  stated  that  the  seeds  were  of  the  genus  Cercis, 
commonly  called  Judas  Tree,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
an  order  of  Leguminosae  found  only  in  Central  Africa  or 
the  Antilles.  It  was  found,  upon  examination,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  seeds  were  actually  in  the  first  stage 
of  germination." 

Are  there  many  authentic  instances  of  a  rainfall  of 
seeds ;  and  are  there  any  in  the  British  Isles  ? 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

STALLS  IN  THEATRES. —I  have  a  number  of 
London  playbills  from  1825  to  1839,  including 
eleven  relating  to  Oovent  Garden.  The  earliest 
mention  of  stalls  is  in  a  bill  dated  20  Feb.,  1837, 
which  announces  "Reduced  Prices,  Stalls  7s., 
Boxes  4s.,"  and  this  is  repeated  in  a  bill  of 
2  March,  1837.  In  the  bill  for  7  April,  1838, 
when  /The  Two  Foscari'  was  produced  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  occasion  of  Macready's  benefit, 
there  were  no  stalls,  the  prices  being  "  Boxes  5s., 
Pit  2s.  6d.»  &c.  In  a  Drury  Lane  bill  of 
11  Jan.,  1837,  the  prices  of  admission  are  stated 
to  be  as  follows  :  "Stalls  7s.,  Boxes  4s.,  Pit  2s. /' 
&c.  Was  the  word  "stall"  suggested  by  the 
"box,"  that  is  the  "loose  box,"  of  the  stable? 
Dr.  Murray,  in  his  'New  English  Dictionary,' 
gives  under  the  word  "  Box  "  a  quotation  from  '  A 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor/  1709,  p,  4. :  «  Some 


who  sat  in  the  Stalls  &  Boxes  at  St.  Paul's 
titterU"  B.  B.  P. 

*  THE  CHIMES.'— In  *  My  Father  as  I  Recall 
Him/  the  pious  work  of  the  late  Miss  M,  Dickens, 
it  is  written  : — 

"  While  in  Italy  he  gave  a  fragmentary  diary  of  his 
daily  life  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  the  routine  was  there 
very  much  what  it  was  at  home.  '  I  am  in  a  regular 
ferocious  excitement  with  the  Chimes ;  get  up  at  seven ; 
have  a  cold  bath  before  breakfast ;  and  blaze  away, 
wrathful  and  red-hot,  until  three  o'clock  or  so,  when  I 
usually  knock  off  (unless  it  raina)  for  the  day.  1  am 
fierce  to  finish  in  a  spirit  bearing  some  affinity  to  that  of 
truth  and  mercy,  and  to  shame  the  cruel  and  the  wicked, 
but  it  is  hard  work.'  His  entire  discomfort  under  sound 
interruptions  is  also  shown  in  the  above,  in  his  reference 
to  the  Chimes  and  the  effect  which  they  had  upon  him." 
-Pp.  60,  61. 

Was  not  Dickens  here  referring  to  his  Christmas 
book  '  The  Chimes '  ?  Italy  is  not  a  country  in 
which  he  would  be  much  worried  by  carillons. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

LAUNCH  OF  MAN-OP-WAR  IN  LAST  CENTURY. 
— Can  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  of  the 
ceremonial  used  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury— 1765  or  thereabouts — at  the  naming  and 
launching  of  men-of-war  at  our  royal  dockyards  1 
In  1800  the  Commissioner  at  a  dockyard  named 
the  ship  himself  and  broke  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the 
bows,  and  none  of  the  distinguished  personages 
who  might  be  present  on  the  occasion  did  more 
than  simply  look  on  from  a  platform  erected  for 
them  while  a  military  band  played  '  God  save  the 
King '  and  '  Rule  Britannia.'  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  of  any  contemporary  account  of  the  cere- 
monial in  use  forty  or  fifty  years  earlier,  and  of 
any  special  observances  on  the  occasion — such  as  a 
general  display  of  flags,  the  giving  of  a  dtjeuner, 

drinking  "  Success  to  the "  after  the  launch, 

and  so  forth.  EDWARD  FRASER. 

DAVIS,  OR  DAVID,  FAMILY  OF  CILLTALGARTH. 
Was  there  not  such  a  family  seated  either  in  the 
township  of  Cilltalgarth,  parish  of  Llanvaur,  or  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Llanderval,  co.  Merio- 
neth, Wales,  in  the  seventeenth  century  ?  My 
reasons  for  thinking  so  are  as  follows : — John  David, 
or  Davis,  was  a  High  Constable  in  that  part  of  the 
county  within  the  period  embraced  by  the  dates 
1674-1681.  Becoming  a  Quaker,  he  was  fined  for 
attending  meeting.  I  have  seen  a  Welsh  Bible, 
printed  in  1690,  bearing  the  name  in  autograph, 
with  statement  that  the  book  was  his,  that  is 
John  David's  ;  but  whether  he  was  the  Constable 
or  another  man  there  is  nothing  to  show  in  the 
volume,  although  from  indications  elsewhere  I 
rather  fancy  that  he  was.  Moreover,  the  auto- 
graph "  Sam'll  John  David  "  appears  in  the  Bible 
in  a  way  that  makes  me  think  it  denotes  said 
John's  son,  while  on  its  outside  is  written 
< '  James  John,  Pia  Book  ";  that  is,  I  fancy,  James 
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ap  John  David,  and  so  shows  him  to  be  brother 
to  said  Samuel ;  thence  we  have  additional  indica- 
tions of  a  David  family  having  existed.  Acd 
there  is  more  evidence  yet,  for,  besides  the  Davids 
mentioned,  there  were  of  Cilltalgarth  two  others, 
viz.,  Kobert  David  and  Owen  David,  living  at  the 
time  mentioned  (vide  '  List  of  Quakers  fined  for 
meeting  at  Llwyn  y  Braner,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
vaur,  co.  Merioneth,  on  May  16tb,  1675,'  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  358  ;  also  vol.  iv. 
pp.  310,  311).  Anything  further  regarding  this 
apparent  David  family  of  Cilltalgarth— whether,  for 
instance,  the  High  Constable  was  of  it,  and  also 
the  owner  of  the  Bible— will  be  received  by  me  with 
thanks,  since  such  information  may  prove  a  clue 
to  the  understanding  of  the  connexions  between 
certain  families  of  Merioneth  whose  members, 
becoming  Quakers,  left  Wales  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  P.  *S.  P.  CONNER. 

Octorara,  Rowlandsville,  Maryland. 

P.S. — Although  Richard  Davies,  the  well-known 
Quaker,  was  a  "  dear  friend  "  of  John  David  the 
Constable,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  kinship, 
save  similarity  of  name.  By-the-by,  I  will  add 
that  the  name  David  has  several  variants,  and  the 
family  may  appear  under  any  of  them. 

SIMON  FORD,  D.D.,  KIN  TO  NICHOLAS  WAD- 
HAM.— Was  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Humphry 
Worth  by  his  wife  Dorothy  Wad  ham,  first  cousin 
to  Nicholas?  If  so,  are  not  Hercys  of  Berks 
entitled  to  usual  rights  of  kinship,  as  Lovelace 
Hercy  married,  1677  (place  unknown),  Mary, 
daughter  of  Simon  Ford  by  his  wife  Anne  Thack- 
ham?  A.  C,  H* 

QUOTATION  IN  LONGFELLOW. —Who  is  the 
"  more  modern  bard  "  from  whom  Longfellow,  in 
chap.  xix.  of  '  Kavanagh,'  quotes  the  lines  begin- 
ning— 

Lose  this  day  loitering,  'twill  be  the  same  story 
To-morrow,  and  the  next  more  dilatory  ; 

and  who  wrote  the  blank  verses  with  which  the 
tale  ends,  "  Stay,  stay  the  present  instant,"  &c.  ? 

M.  R. 

"PURE  WELL."— I  have  several  letters  written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  in  which  the 
writers  (of  the  middle  class)  describe  their  relations 
as  "pure  well"  in  the  sense  of  "quite  well." 
They  lived  in  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire,  or  Berk- 
shire. I  ehall  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  of 
your  readers  have  met  with  the  expression,  locally 
or  otherwise.  J.  E.  C.  F. 

BOZIER'S  COURT,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. — 
This  thoroughfare,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  will  shortly  disappear  for  the 
widening  of  the  southern  end  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Before  it  goes  will  any  local  antiquary  tell 


us  something  about  Bozier?  It  would  be  a  mark 
of  respect  to  his  memory  to  place  something  on 
rfcord  about  him  in  *N.  &  Q.'  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  in 
which  the  writer  indulged  in  some  amusing  specu- 
lations as  to  who  and  what  Bozier  was.  The  name 
appears  in  the  'Post  Office  Guide '  as  "  Boziers 
Court  "—without  the  apostrophe.  R.  B.  P. 


THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND. 
(8'h  S.  xii.  107.) 

R.  B.  does  not  distinguish  between  counties 
territorial  and  counties  which  are  simply  counties 
corporate.  The  latter  are  certain  cities  to  which, 
at  different  times,  county  privileges  have  been 
granted,  and  which  are  therefore  called  counties  ; 
but  they  lie,  without  exception  (unless,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed),  within  the 
limits  of  territorial  counties,  and  thus  such  a  com- 
prehensive  list  as  R.  B.  asks  for  would  to  some 
extent  give  a  false  impression.  In  fact,  the  two 
classes  of  counties,  though  they  may  be  on  the 
same  footing  in  strict  theory  of  law,  are  no  way  so 
in  practice,  and  though  I  quite  agree  with  R.  B. 
that  the  lists  ought  to  stand  side  by  side,  still  they 
ought  to  be  kept  separate. 

The  territorial  counties  are,  of  course,  the  well- 
known  forty  of  England,  twelve  of  Wales,  thirty- 
three  of  Scotland,  and  thirty-two  of  Ireland.  It 
is  quite  needless  to  reprint  their  names.  The 
corporate  counties  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  England. 

Name.  Within  the  Limitg  of 

1.  Berwick-upon-Tweed  Northumberland 

2.  Bristol  Gloucestershire 

3.  Canterbury  Kent 

4.  Chester  Cheshire 

5.  Exeter  Devonshire 

6.  Gloucester  Gloucestershire 

7.  Kingston-upon-Hull  Yorkshire 

8.  Lichfield  Staffordshire 

9.  Lincoln  Lincolnshire 

10.  London  Middlesex 

11.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne    Northumberland 

12.  Norwich  Norfolk 

13.  Nottingham  Nottinghamshire 

14.  Poole  Dorsetshire 

15.  Southampton  Hampshire 

16.  Worcester  Worcestershire 

17.  York  Yorkshire 

2.  In  Wales. 

18.  Carmarthen  Caer  mar  then  shire 

19.  Haverfordwest  Pembrokeshire 

3.  In  Scotland. 
None 
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4.  In  Ireland. 

20.  Carrickfergas  Down 

21.  Cork  Cork 

22.  Drogheda  Louth 

23.  Dublin  Dublin 

24.  Gal  way  Gal  way 

25.  Kilkenny  Kilkenny 

26.  Limerick  Limerick 

27.  Londonderry  Deny 

28.  Waterford  Waterford 
See'N.&Q.,'7lhS.  ii.  67,232. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

In  a  '  Tourist's  Guide  and  Handbook  to  England 
and  Wales,'  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon,  F.E.G.S.,  E.  B. 
will  find  a  full  and,  I  think,  complete  list  of  the 
counties  of  England.  According  to  Mr.  Bacon's 
estimate,  the  number  of  English  counties  is  forty  ; 
in  Wales  there  are  twelve  ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  not  being  included  in  these  figures. 
These  numbers  are,  I  find,  confirmed  under 
"  County  "  in  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  ' ; 
also  in  Oliver  &  Boyd's  *  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World'  (1879).  As  regards  Hampshire,  I 
take  it  that  E.  B.  would  have  it  Hants  ;  otherwise 
I  fail  to  see  the  drift  of  his  remark.  He,  it  would 
appear,  considers  that  the  usually  recognized  list 
of  counties  is  insufficiently  comprehensive,  inas- 
much as  no  mention  is  made  of  other  "  not  unim- 
portant counties,  such  as  London,"  &c.  In  a  measure 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  right.  London  is  certainly  of 
sufficient  importance  to  rank  as  a  county  ;  indeed, 
we  do  sometimes  read  of  the  county  of  London. 
Not  so,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  of  Norwich, 
&c.  If  there  be  any  full  and  accurate  legal  list 
in  force,  I,  too,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

0.  P.  HALE. 

E.  B.  asks  for  a  list  of  the  counties  of  England. 
Presumably  he  refers  to  the  administrative  counties 
of  which  there  are  fifty  in  England  and  twelve  in 
Wales.  In  vol.  i.  of  the  'Census  of  England 
and  Wales'  a  complete  list  of  these  counties  is 
given,  wherein  is  explained  the  difference  between 
the  boundaries  of  the  administrative  and  the 
ancient,  or  geographical,  county  in  each  case. 

A,  P.  E. 

The  smallest  of  the  towns  that  are  called  coun- 
ties, I  believe,  is  Poole,  Dorset.  I  was  told,  when 
very  young,  that  no  assizes  were  held  there  unless 
a  capital  crime  was  committed,  when  a  judge 
would  visit  the  place.  There  has  lately  been  a 
Poole  murder,  but  no  assizes  there.  Was  this 
ever  a  privilege  of  those  towns  ?  E.  L.  G. 


A  "  BRITISH  '  LIFE  OF  ST.  ALBAN  (8to  S.  xii. 

29  116).— In  connexion  with  the  pretended  find- 

ing  of  this  book  in  a  Eoman  wall,  a  remarkable 

instance  might  be  quoted  of  the  real  finding  of  a 

valuable  and  most  interesting  book  in  or  under  a 


mediaeval  wall,  and  how  it  was  recovered,  and  has 
since  gone  over  the  world  :  viz.,  '  Luther's  '  Table 
Talk.'  Rudolph  II.  of  Germany,  by  advice  of 
Gregory  XIII.  (1572),  made  an  edict  that  all 
copies  of  this  book  should  be  burnt,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  was  attached  to  the  possession  of 
a  copy.  So  rigorously  was  this  edict  executed  that 
not  a  single  copy  could  be  found  or  heard  of  soon 
after.  In  1626  a  German  gentleman  named 
Casparus  Van  Sparr, — 

"digging  deep  into  the  ground,  under  the  said  old  foun- 
dation [of  his  grandfather's  house],  one  of  the  eaid 
original  books  was  there  happily  found,  lying  in  a  deep 
obscure  hole,  being  wrapped  in  a  strong  linen  cloth, 
which  was  waxed  all  over  with  bees-wax,  within  and 
without;  whereby  the  book  was  preserved  fair,  without 
any  blemish." 

Capt.  Bell  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  Ger- 
many on  secret  service  for  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
and  became  intimate  with  Sparr,  who  sent  the 
book  to  him,  requesting  him  to  translate  it  and 
publish  it  in  England,  it  being  unsafe  to  do  so  in 
Germany.     Bell,  pressing  the  Lord  Treasurer  for 
arrears  of  pay,  was  arrested  in  his  house  in  King 
Street  and  imprisoned  for  ten  years  in  the  Gate- 
house, Westminster.    While  there  he  translated 
the  book.    Archbishop  Laud  borrowed  the  original 
and  the  translation,  and  sent  him  fifty  livres  in 
gold,  having  kept  it  two  years.     Laud  praised  the 
book  greatly,  and  promised  to  recommend  it  to  the 
king    and  obtain  an  order  for  its  publication. 
Laud  returned  the  book  only  when  Bell  threatened 
to  complain  to  the  Parliament.     Laud's  death 
soon  followed.     The  House  of  Commons  hearing 
of  Luther's  book,  ordered  Bell  to  bring  it  before 
them  in  the  Treasury  Chamber.    They  sent  for  the 
Eev.  Paul  Amiraut,  a  German  holding  a  living  in 
Essex,  and  ordered  him  to  examine  the  translation 
as   to  its  correctness.     He   made  a  satisfactory 
report ;  upon  which  Charles  Herle  and  Edward 
Corbet  were  desired  to  peruse  the  work  and  report 
if  it  were  fitting  to  be  printed  and  published. 
They  reported  favourably  on  10  November,  1646, 
and  the  House  thereupon,  on  24  February,  1646, 
ordered   the    printing.      The   "Order"   of   the 
House  says  the  book  "  was  for  a  long  time  very 
marvellously  preserved  in  Germany,"  and  gives 
Bell  the  benefit  of  printing  it  for  fourteen  years, 
it  being  signed  by  Henry  Elsyng.    This  is  probably 
the   most  remarkable  history  of  any  book  (and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  book)  that  was  ever 
bidden  in  a  wall,  especially  if  the  supernatural 
ncident  connected  with  it  (here  omitted)  is  added 
to  the  other  circumstances.     All  the  particulars 
fully  set  forth  will  be  found  in  Hazlitt  ('  Luther's 
Table  Talk,'  Bohn,  1857),  from  which  the  above  is 
compiled.  A.  B.  G. 

CURFEW  (8"1  S.  xii.  65,  156).— The  following 
places  where  the  curfew  still  (or  perhaps  until 
he  latter  half  of  the  present  century)  "  tolls  the 
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knell  of  parting  day  "  may  be  interesting  in  rthis 
connexion — principally  taken  from  the  Rambler, 
yol.  ii.  p.  66,  and  the  Globe  of  30  Nov.,  1895. 
St.  Margaret-at-Clifle,  near  Dover ;  Carnarvon 
Guildhall  ;  Chesham,  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  New- 
port, in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Penrith ;  Bury  St, 
Edmunds  ;  Newcastle  ;  Burnley,  in  Lancashire  ; 
Kidderminster  ;  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  at  Norwich  ; 
Aehford,  in  Kent ;  Winchester  Guildhall ;  Preston, 
in  Lancashire ;  St.  Helen's,  Worcester ;  Kirby 
Stephen,  in  Westmorland  ;  Blackburn,  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  Durham  Cathedral ;  Dorchester  ;  Newport, 
in  Monmouthshire  ;  Offchurcb,  in  Warwickshire ; 
Nuneaton ;  Bod  mi  n  ;  Colne,  in  Lancashire ;  Exeter ; 
Pershore,  in  Worcestershire  (this  bell  only  rings 
between  5  November  and  Candlemas) ;  Padiham, 
in  Lancashire  ;  Cheshire  ;  Ludgershall,  in  Hamp- 
shire (the  bell  here  is  not  rung  every  day  in  the 
year) ;  Oxford  ;  Cambridge  ;  and  until  1895  at 
St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Sandwich.  .There  are  early 
curfew  bells  or  "matins  bells"  at  Salisbury, 
Alnwick,  Morpetb,  and  Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 
In  the  following  churches  the  bell  rings  as  many 
times  as  there  have  been  days  in  the  current 
month  ;  Chertsey,  in  Surrey ;  Minster,  in  Kent ; 
Bromyard,  in  Hertfordshire  ;  and  Waltham-on- 
the-  Wolds,  in  Leicestershire.  At  Brachley  Church 
the  curfew  bell  rings  from  Michaelmas  to  Lad; 
Dayonlv.  0.  H,  0. 

South  Hackney. 

FORESTS  AND  CHASES  (8tb  S.  xii.  206).— There 
are  many  forests  and  chases,  and  parts  of  royal 
forests,  now  in  possession  of  subjects,  e.  g.t  Ashwood 
Forest,  Sherwood  Forest,  near  Nottingham,  former 
parts  of  Windsor  Forest  extending  even  to  Addle- 
stone,  and  Tidenham  Chase,  between  Chepstow 
and  the  present  Royal  Forest  of  Dean.  D. 

FLAGS  (8th  S.  ix.  328,  394,472,  499  ;  x.  16,  83, 
259,  481  ;  xii.  117,  210).— On  the  strength  of  an 
American  song  of  the  United  States,  which  cele- 
brates "  the  red,  white,  and  blue "  of  the  stars 
and  stripes,  the  Dutch  flag  and  the  new  Russian 
flag  are  first  favourites  with  the  populace  of  this 
country,  who  fancy  they  are  honouring  the  Jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria  when  they  array  themselves  in 
the  finery  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance.  D. 

WOMEN'S  FALSE  POCKETS  (8<h  S.  xii.  68,  135). 
— It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  these 
capacious  pockets  in  the  United  States  are  called 
u  false  "  pockets.  When  I  was  a  lad  every  woman 
in  Derbyshire  wore  one,  and  the  article  went  by 
the  name  of  "  bag-pocket,"  and  they  were  made 
in  all  sorts  of  materials,  from  sacking  to  limber 
calf-skin,  and  were  worn  under  the  outer  dress, 
which  had  to  be  raised  to  get  at  them.  Some  on 
market  days  wore  two,  "one  behind,  and  one 
before,"  and  in  these  were  stowed  "more  than  t* 
parson  preached  about."  I  have  known  a  lunch 


for  three  or  four,  a  deck  of  cards,  a  black  bottle  of 
refreshment,  sundry  little  parcel*,  besides  odds  and 
ends,  all  come  out  of  one's  bag-pocket  in  the 
carrier's  cart  which  plied  between  my  village  and 
Derby.  Old  beggar-women  had,  I  believe,  bag- 
pockets  all  round  them,  judging  by  their  appear- 
ance, and  this  pocket  was  common  everywhere.  At 
harvest  time,  on  gleaning  days,  these  pockets  were 
worn  outside  the  dress,  and  were  used  for  the 
receptacle  of  loose  heads  which  could  not  be 
gleaned  in  the  ordinary  way.  These  pockets  were 
in  most  cases  the  only  kind  worn  by  women,  and 
I  well  remember  the  time  when  I  first  saw  a  dress 
made  with  a  pocket-hole  left  in  the  side  seam  so 
that  the  bag-pocket  could  be  got  at  without  lifting 
the  skirt.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Women  wore  such  pockets  fifty  years  ago,  some 
may  do  so  still.    They  were  easily  lost,  and  such 
an  event  has  been  immortalized  in  rhyme  : — 
Lydia  Locket  loat  her  pocket, 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Not  a  bit  of  money  in  it, 
Only  binding  round  it. 

JOHN  E.  NORCROSS. 
Brooklyn,  U,S, 

When  Charles  Lamb's  old  aunt  visited  him  at 
school  and  sat  on  the  coal-house  steps,  she  brought 
him  plum-cakes  "  that  weighed  down  her  pocket 
strings."  Can  anybody  else  remember  any  similar 
mention  ?  M. 

Boston,  U.S. 

THE  DOVE  (8ttt  S.  xii.  141).— It  seems  strange 
to  regard  the  dove  as  an  emblem  of  fierceness  and 
wrath  ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Conway  it  has  been, 
and,  indeed— by  himself  at  any  rate— is  still  so 
regarded.  The  symbolism  of  this  bird  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  whole  chapter  (xx.)  in  his  *  Demonology,' 
which  may  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  care 
for  the  subject.  C.  C.  B. 

For  the  dove  in  classical  literature  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  Prof.  D'Arcy  Thompson's '  Glossary 
of  Greek  Birds '  (Oxford,  1895),  under  "Peleia," 
pp.  129-34,  and  "Periatera,"  pp.  139-46.  These 
articles  contain  a  great  amount  of  learning  and 
research  in  a  small  space.  0. 

"HELL  is  PAVED  WITH  GOOD  INTENTIONS" 
(8tb  S.  xi.  305,  436).— Q.  V.  writes  that  he  has 
always  understood  that  it  WAS  "  the  road  to  hell," 
and  not  the  terminus  of  such  road,  that  was  thus 
paved.  He  asks  if  there  is  authority  for  both 
rms.  Bonn's  '  Handbook  of  Proverbs '  has  : 
"The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions," 
as  well  as  the  expression  given  above.  According 
bo  Hazlitt  the  expression  used  by  Baxter,  to  which 
MR.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD  refers,  was  "Hell  was 
paved  with  infants'  skulls,"  for  which  declaration 
n  a  sermon  he  was  nearly  stoned  by  the  women  of 
Kidderminster,  Ray  has  "Hell  is  paved  with 
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good  intentions/'  and  also  "  Hell  is  full  of  good 
meanings  and  wishes." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

In  "  A  Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs,  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn  (London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1889)," 
this  is  given  :  — 

Italian.—"  Pi  buona  volonta  sta  pieno  "inferno.  Hell 
is  full  of  good  intentions." — P.  91. 

Spanish.—"  El  infierno  esta  lleno  de  buenas  palabrae. 
Hell  \9full  of  good  intentions."— P.  218. 

Portuguese. — "  Pe  bons  propositoa  esta  o  inferno  cheio. 
Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions."— P.  274. 

Your  correspondent  MR.  F.  ADAMS  (8ta  S.  xi.  437), 
however,  points  out  that  cheio  means  not  paved, 
but  fall.  In  "  Proverbs,  Sayings,  and  Comparisons, 
in  varions  Languages,  collected  and  arranged  by 
James  Middlemore  (London,  William  Isbister, 
1889),"  p.  407  (a  good  book  rendered  almost 
useless  for  want  of  an  index ;  it  has  not  even  a 
contents  page,  though  it  is  in  three  parts,  and  you 
have  to  look  thrice  for  whatever  you  want),  the 
following  five  versions  of  the  proverb  are  given  : — 

'  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
|     '  L'enfer  est  pave  de  bonnes  intention?. 

'  Pi  buone  volunta  e  pien'  1'inferno. 

'  Pe  buenas  intencicnes  esta  el  infierno  lleno. 

'  Per  Weg  zur  Holle  ist  mit  guten  Vorsatzen  gepflas- 
tert." 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

"  HAVELOCK  » (8th  S.  xii.  87, 177, 214).— In  reply 
to  DR.  MURRAY  I  may  state  that  the  present  General 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  says  that  the  use  of  his 
father's  name  for  the  cap-cover  is  without  British 
or  Indian  authority,  and  an  invention  of  the 
American  Civil  War  based  on  engravings  repre- 
senting his  father's  troops  in  1857.  D. 

BURLINGHAME   OR   BURLINGAME  (8th  S.  Xli.   167 

215). — The  lady  who  replies  in  confirmation  of  the 
view  stated  in  the  query  falls  into  error.  Anson 
Burlingame  was  not  ambassador  to  China,  but  from 
China.  He  had  previously  been  United  States 
Minister  at  Pekin,  where  there  is  no  ambassador. 

D. 

CROMLECHS  (8th  S.  xii.  147).— Instead  of  thre< 
cromlechs,  I  remember  six  heaps  of  four  stone 
each,  of  the  kind  that,  if  ancient,  would  be  callec 
"  dolmens."  I  inquired  about  them  in  6th  S.  ii. 
and  in  vol.  iv,  got  an  answer  from  F.  A.  W.,  o 
Penang,  that  the  late  Col.  Greenwood  erected  them 
since  1852,  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  founc 
remains  of  a  Roman  villa  with  tesselated  pave 
ment  They  are  just  opposite  the  heap  of  flint 
that  his  nephew  Roger  Tichborne  helped  him  t< 
raise  over  a  favourite  horse,  E.  L.  G. 

"Just  across  the  southern  border  of  West  Tisted,  a 
Bramdean,  there  are  a  number  of  barrows  which  denot 
the  position  of  an  ancient  British  camp,  and  the  lat 
Col.  Greenwood  was  so  impressed  with  the  belief  that  i 
was  a  settlement  in  the  davs  that  the  Pruids  held  sway 


hat  some  years  ago  he  erected  a  number  of  large  grey 
aether  stones  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
catering  the  Pruidical  circle  that  some  suppose  to  have 
ccupied  this  spot." — Extract  from  an  article  on  West 
isted  in ' Hampshire  Parishes,'  Southern  Mail,  21  Aug. 

VICAR. 

CHAPPALLAN  (8th  S.  xii.  109).— Chappallan  may 
e  a  variation  of  Chappellen  (Burke's  *  Armory ') 
nd  Chapelain  (John,  1595-1674,  a  French  poet), 
robably  from  Chaplain  or  Chaplin,  once  written 
more  fully  as  Cbapeleine.  I  send  this  as  a  sug- 
estion,  not  as  an  answer.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8tto  S.  iii.  207, 

ill,  336  ;  iv.  97  ;  xii.  171).— In  Thomas  Rivera's 

Rose  Amateur's  Guide,'  ninth  edition,  1867,  pp. 

130-3,  is  an  account  of  a  rose-tree  at  Hildesheim 

whioh  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Charlemagne. 

W.  C.  B. 

SONGS  ON  SPORTS  (8ib  S.  xi.  428,  450 ;  xii.  11). 
— In  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  secondhand 
)0okaeller's  catalogue,  I  came  across  the  two 
under-mentioned  volumes,  which  it  will  be  re- 
membered were  mentioned  by  me  in  a  previous 
note  on  this  topic  : — 

"Songs  of  the  Chace,  &c.,  containing  an  Extensive 

Collection  relative  to  the  Sports  of  the  Field vignette 

itle  after  J.  Scott.  Thick  post  8vo.  boards,  uncut 

Sherwood,  1810." 

"  The  Sportsman's  Vocal  Cabinet,  an  Extensive  Col- 
.ection  of  Scarce,  Curious,  and  Original  Songs  and 
Ballads  relative  to  Field  Sports,  by  Charles  Armiger, 
with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Sketches  of  Men  who  have 
Pistinguished  Themselves  on  the  Turf,  &c.  Post  8vo. 
boards,  uncut,  1830." 

The  above  particulars  are  fuller  than  those  pre- 
viously supplied  by  me,  and  may,  therefore,  be  of 
more  use  to  MR,  REDWAY.  C.  P.  HALE. 

7  ANGELS  AS  SUPPORTERS  (8th  S.  xi.  384 ;  xii.  32). 
— The  following  examples  of  angelic  supporters  are 
taken  from  Willement  ('Regal  Heraldry,'  1821). 

Sculpture  of  the  arms  of  Richard  II.,  from  the 
north  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  represents  a 
kneeling  angel  as  supporter  on  the  right,  that  on 
the  left  has  been  destroyed  ;  instead  of  a  crest  is 
a  d  em  i- an  gel,  and  beneath  the  shield  is  his  badge, 
a  white  hind.  Willement  says  the  angels  "  have 
much  more  the  character  of  pious  emblems  than 
of  heraldic  figures"  (p.  20).  It  is  drawn  on 
plate  vi. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  inside  of  the  great  hall  of 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Croydon  is  an  ancient 
armorial  achievement  in  stone,  and  painted.  In 
the  centre 

"  are  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  impaling  France 
(modern),  and  England,  quartered ;  the  escutcheon  is 
supported  by  two  angels,  vested  in  scarlet  and  ermine. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  compartment  is  a  demi 

angel,  bearing    an    expanded  scroll,    inscribed   ' 
saluum  fac  regem,'  " — P,  36. 

Ducarel  ('Account of  Croydon,'  p.  64),supj 
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they  were  placed  here  by  Archbishop  Stafford,  as   ancestor  of  Flanchaidh  (McFlanchaidhe  of  Darty 


those  of  Henry  VI. 

On  his  entry  into  London  after  Bosworth  battle 
Henry  VII.  offered  a  standard  at  St,  Paul's,  bear- 
ing a  dragon,  which  was  represented  on  his  tomb 
"held  by  an  angel"  (p.  58). 

"  On  a  bay  window  in  the  north  front  of  Hinchinbroke 
House,  Huntingdonshire,  are  sculptured  the  arras  of 
Elizabeth  crowned,  and  supported  by  two  angels."— 

"  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  King  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  used  as  a  sinister  supporter  one  of  the  angels 


in  Leitrim,  anglicized  Clancy,  &o.),  from  whose 
grandson  Cathal  na  Caiirge  (cairaig  Irish,  a 
rock  or  bulwark,  anglicized  Carrick,  Garick,  and 
Craig,  &c. )  descended  the  Carrick  family. 

Carrick  (Scotch)  probably  from  Carrick  a  district 
in  ancient  Galloway,  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland. 
JOHN  RADCLIFPE. 

SOLOMON  HUFFAM  (8th  S.  xii.  107).— Was  he 
connected  with  Charles  John  Huffam  Dickens, 


v»  nB.ivxt;,  uoou 00 a oiuioici  auppunor  uue  ui  um  ungeis  i  whose  relation  was  "a  rigger"?    See  Forster's 
which  had  forsome  time  accompanied  the  royal  arms  of    «  Life,'  chap.  i.     EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.  A. 


France."— P.  92. 

On  plate  xxvi.  is  a  drawing  of  her  arms,  copied 
from  a  coeval  MS.  (Bib.  Harl,  No.  1073,  in 
B.M.).  The  figure  represents  a  man  in  a  blue 


Hastings. 

GEORGE  ROBINS,  AUCTIONEER  (8th  S.  xii.  22, 
121). — That  there  were  auctioneers  who  published 


tabard  adorned  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  dressed  very  flowery  advertisements  of  their  sales  before 

in  plate  armour,  and  having  wings  on  his  back.  George  Robins  was  born    the  following    squib, 

The  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  are  sculptured  in  stone  extracted  from  the  Monthly  Ledger  or  Literary 

at  Caerhays,  in  Cornwall,  the  very  ancient  seat  of  Repository  for  August,  1775,  goes  to  show  : — 
the  Trevaniong.     Above  the  supporters  (lion  and       "Hide  your  diminished  heads,  ye  various  Compilers 

dragon)  are  two  angels,  literally  supporting  the  of  advertisements   for  Gazettes,  Gazetteers,  Diurnals, 

shield  by  bands  passing  from  their  hands  to  the  Nocturnals,  Journals,  Ledgers,  and  Advertisers ;  in  vain 

corners  of   the  shield    below  (vide  p.   65   ndl^^^^^^^^^J^S^P9^^ 
fmntianiA*A\  transcendent  virtues  of  a    deceased  right-honourable 

vr "ii      /T  *  personage,  or  to  inform  us,  that,  last  Monday,  « The 

Millan  ('Arms  of  the  English  Nobility/  1752),  accomplished  Mr.  A.  was  blessed  in  the  possession  of  the 
gives  two  angels  as  supporters  to  each  of  the  fol-  adorable  Miss  B.  a  young  lady  endowed  with  every  grace, 
lowing:  Earl  of  Oxford,  Baron  Ward  Baron  ftnd  enriched  with  every  beauty  of  mind,  feature,  and 
Mountjoy,  Baron  Salton,  Viscount  Windsor,  Earl  fortune»  necessary  for  making  the  marriage-state  im- 
«f  Plo«  ,«,i  v  «.  Tvn  '  mensely  happy.'  Your  language  charms  us  no  more  : 

Of  Clancarty,  and  Viscount  Dillon.  your  inventive  faculties  are  below  par : lay  aiide  your 

Lilian  gives  a  single  angel  as  a  supporter  to    pens,  I  beseech  you  :  go  apprentice  for  a  few  months  to 

Baron  Ched worth,  Marquess  Lothian,  and  Earls    Messrs.  ,  auctioneers,  and  they  will  give  you  true 

Mount  Alexander  and  Tyrone.  an(*  genuine  specimens  of  artificial  embellishment,  sub- 

Guillim   f(Dfanlnv  '    1R7Q>     «?v««  o«™>i;«    D  lime  oratory,  round  periods,  and  exuberant  language. 

norterV    n  F»r   of  ?•'    „  5  T'  J^VS*         i?   P"    Read  the  following  advertisement  (collected  from  their 

AT  A  w  j  Scarsdale,  Earl  of  Faversham,  works),  and  then  tell  me  if  you  are  not  wonderfully 
and  Lord  Ward.  delighted  with  the  matter  and  composition ;  if  your 

Collen  (c  Debrett's  Baronetage,'  1840),  gives  two  blood  does  not  thrill  through  every  vein  at  the  harmony, 
angels  as  supporters  to  Sir  C.  R.  Cockerell  and  your  hearts  dance  to  the  full,  though  quick,  measures 
Baronet  A  Ti  r  I of  well-tuned  eloquence. 

A.  is.  i*.  "  Particulars  of,  and  Conditions  of  Sale  for,  the  capital 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Norwich  are  •  Gules  a    freehold  Estate  of  Mr.  ,   elegantly,  delightfully, 

castle  triple-towered  argent,  in  base  a  lion  passant    •triki"81y»  and  beautifully,  situated  at  —  in i  the  fine 

ffardanf   or    tmnnnrt**   K«  f-!  i        .",pa8       l    County  of  :  consisting  of  a  Magnificent  Mansion; 

A  A ?V?PP  !v     *  7i two  angels  with  wings    Extensive  Suite  of  Offices,  attached  and  detached;  and 

cpanded,  that  on  the  dexter  side  holding  a  sword    large  Gardens,  well  stored  with  all  the  Delicacies  of 

and  the  other  a  sword  in  the  sinister  hand,  all    Pomona,  and  Flora's  odoriferous  Productions:   Which 

proper.  will  be  sold  by  Auction,  by  Messrs.  on , 

The  ancient  arms  of  the  city,  says  Blomefield  beginning  precisely  at  one  o'clock.  Viz.,  The  Mansion 
WAM  MI.*!  *~A  k.  wir  rr  J  ni  '  contains  the  following  superb  Apartments:  On  the 

were  confirmed  by  William  Harvey,  Clarencieux,    principal  Floor,  a  large,  elegant,  and  sublime  Drawing- 
King  of  Arms,  in  his  public  visitation  held  here    Room,  with  a  rich  Statuary  and  carved  Marble  Chimney- 


Norwich. 


JAMES  HOOPER. 


of  the  Chapel.  The  Chapel  is  spacious,  noble,  and  lofty, 
and  furnished  completely  with  neat  Desks,  superb  Pews 
faced  with  Azure  Blue  and  Saxon  Green,  and  modern 

/at*  '    TA*7\      TU     n      •  u  /  i  Mosaic  Pavement :  also  a  Curious  Horologe,  well  timed 

(8»  b.  xu.  14/).--The  Carrick  family  by  that  Wonderful  Horometer  and  Horolo«i8t,  the  cele- 
(ireland)  claim  descent  from  Breoghan,  King  of  brated  Grignion  !  and  so  just  are  its  Movements,  that, 
opam,  the  eighteenth  descendant  of  the  line  of  |  |fc  batn  °«en  observed.  Many  Ladies  of  Fashion,  who 

it  so  perfect  a  Regulator,  that 
Repeaters  by  it  —  during  the 
he  Service.    .The!  Pulpit]  and 
-Desk  are  admirably  adapted,  and  richly  carved, 
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with  great  Variety  of  ornamental  Heads.  In  short, 
the  Whole  Work  shews  the  Pine  Fancy  of  the  Artificer, 
and  is  insuperably  brilliant.  The  External  Part  is 
crowned  with  a  gently-rising  Turret,  on  whose  Central 
Top  a  Weather  Cock  is  fixed,  which,  to  those  who  dare 
to  mount  it  and  bestride,  affords  the  most  delicious  Pro- 
spect in  the  World  !  The  Royal  Park  attracts  the 
Wandering  Eye,  and  Kingston  Hills,  Coombe  Woods,  and 
Epsom  Downs,  close  the  gay  Scene  in  Front ;  and,  back- 
ward, Silver  Thames,  salubrious,  shines  serene,  while 
various  Villages  around,  opening  new  Beauties  at  Each 
View,  appear  like  playful  Lambkins :  Bushy,  Stanmore, 
and  Harrow  Hills,  extend  the  Enchanting  Scene,  and 
mark  the  Keeping  of  the  Whole.  On  the  Ground-Floor : 
A  large  Hall,  with  Marble  Floor  and  full  Enriched 
Cieling  and  Cornice.  The  principal  Stair-case  is  com- 
pleted with  peculiar  Elegance  :  the  Ascent  is  Easy  and 
Gradual :  and  it  is  inlaid,  in  nicest  Art,  with  Wainscot 
Step?.  A  Dressing-Room,  with  carved  Impost  and 
Surbaee  Moulding,  and  a  Chimney-piece  of  fine  Marble 
exquisitely  veined.  A  Breakfasting-Parlour,  finished 
with  a  Skreen  of  Ionic  Columns,  curiously  carved.  A 
magnificent  Saloon,  with  neat  Stucco  Cornice,  decorated 
with  Pateras  and  Enriched  Mouldings,  and  a  Flcor  of 
durable  Norway  Oak.  The  Elevations  are  beautiful, 
forming  a  perfect  Scene  and  most  magnificent  Front,  of 
about  —  Feet.  The  Body  of  the  Mansion  is  decorated 
with  Stone  Door-cases,  &c.,  and  appears,  throughout  the 
Whole,  with  astonishing  Grace  and  Dignity  !  The  Gar- 
dens are  disposed  au  dernier  Gont:  The  Terrace,  laid 
with  firmest  Gravel,  leads  to  a  delicious  Grove,  where 
Elms  and  Pines  rear  their  proud  Heads,  and  form  a  most 
Enchanting  Shade.  The  Fertility  of  the  Spot  is  un- 
questionably fine,  as  its  full  and  constant  Verdure  shews. 
The  several  Inclosures  are  uncommonly  contiguous,  and 
richly  shaded  with  large  flourishing  Trees,  where  Nature, 
forming  rural  Groves,  vies  with  her  Sister,  Art ;  and, 
in  wanton  Exuberancy,  leaves  'Lher  far  behind !  All 
which  said  Premises,  &c." 

W.  B,  TATE. 
Walpole  Vicarage,  Haleswortb. 

MR.  WOLFERSTAN  remarks  at  the  last  reference, 
"  George  Robins  was,  doubtless,  acquainted  with 
the  pages,  as  well  as  with  the  personality  of  Lord 
Byron,  of  whom  he  was  a  contemporary."  In 
'  The  Stage  :  both  Before  and  Behind  the  Cur- 
tain/ by  Alfred  Bunn  (R.  Bentley,  1840),  there 
are  several  references  to  George  Robins,  most  of 
them  of  an  uncomplimentary  character,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  many  individuals  who  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  Poet  Bunn.  In  the  preface  an 
amusing  letter,  written  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 
Moore,  is  quoted.  It  is  dated  12  June,  1815,  and 
relates  to  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
under  the  sub-committee  of  which  Lord  Byron 
was  a  member.  The  following  are  the  most  inter 
esting  paragraphs  :— 

"  My  new  function  consists  in  listening  to  the  despair 
of  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  hopes  of  Kinnaird,  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Essex,  the  complaints  of  Whitbread,  and 
the  calculations  of  Peter  Moore,  all  of  which  and  whom 
ecem  totally  at  variance.  C.  Bradshaw  wants  to  light 
Ihe  theatre  with  gas,  which  may  perhaps  (if  the  vulgar 
be  believed)  poison  half  the  audience,  and  all  the 
dramatis  persona.  Essex  has  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Kean  not  to  get  drunk ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  he  has  never  been  sober  since.  Kinnaird,  with 
equal  success,  would  have  convinced  Rayraond^that  he 


the  said  Raymond,  had  too  much  salary.  Whitbread 
wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixpence— a  damned 
insidious  proposition — which  will  end  in  an  O.P.  com* 
bustion.  To  crown  all,  Robins,  the  auctioneer,  has  the 
impudence  to  be  displeased,  because  he  has  no  dividened. 
The  man  is  a  proprietor  of  shares,  and  a  long-lunged 
orator  in  the  meetings." 

Skipping  from  the  preface  to  the  last  chapter  in 
the  book,  it  will  be  found  that  a  greater  portion 
of  this  is  devoted  to  a  controversy  which  arose 
between  Bunn  and  Robins,  the  only  amusing 
portion  of  which  is  an  advertisement  for  the  sale 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  written  by  Bunn,  in  a 
most  magniloquent  style,  as  a  parody  upon  the 
inflated  diction  used  by  Robins  in  similar  docu- 
ments. 

'  The  Stage '  gives  one  the  idea  that  Bunn  must 
have  been  an  irritable  and  somewhat  quarrel- 
some individual ;  the  anecdotes  he  gives  about 
Robins  certainly  do  not  appear  to  warrant  the 
bitter  comments  made  by  Bunn. 

The  principal  interest  that  belongs  to  my  copy 
is  that  in  each  of  the  three  volumes  is  the  armorial 
book- plate  of "  Sir  Augustus  Henry  Glossop  Harris," 
with  the  motto  "  Mutare  fidera  nescio."  Many  pas- 
sages are  underlined  with  blue  pencil,  especially 
those  relating  to  Mr.  Harris  (father  of  Sir  Augustus), 
who  is  one  of  the  few  persons  mentioned  in  the 
book  with  expressions  of  friendship  and  goodwill. 
WALTER  HAMILTON. 

LIVERY  LISTS,  LONDON,  1700-1768  (8th  S.  xii. 
149). —Lists  of  the  liverymen  of  London  for  the 
years  1701,  1710,  1713,  1722,  and  1768,  with 
many  other  but  later  years,  may  be  consulted  in 
the  Library  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  Guildhall. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

UNPUBLISHED  ANGLO  -  SAXON  MANUSCRIPTS 
(8tb  S.  xii.  166).—Under  this  title  a  correspondent 
is  so  good  as  to  refer  to  me  and  to  a  book  of  mine 
entitled  *A  Student's  Pastime.'  If  he  will 
kindly  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  that  volume, 
pp.  xxii-xxvii,  he  will  hear,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  certain  society  called  "  The  Early  English 
Text  Society,"  which  was  started  thirty-three  years 
ago  for  the  express  purpose  of  printing  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English  manuscripts.  The 
number  of  the  publications  issued  by  the  Society 
already  exceeds  one  hundred  and  eighty,  though 
it  must  be  added  that  several  of  the  manuscripts 
edited  have  been  issued  in  parts,  and  that  several 
parts  often  go  to  a  complete  work.  At  p.  Ixxix  of 
the  book  to  which  I  have  already  referred  there 
is  a  list  of  my  own  contributions  to  the  Society. 
They  include  such  important  works  as  *  Piers  the 
Plowman/  'William  of  Palerne/  'Havelok,'  'The 
Bruce/  'The  Wars  of  Alexander,'  and  ^Elfric's 
'  Lives  of  the  Saints.'  It  is  true  that  all  but  the 
last  of  these  are  in  Middle  English,  but 
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work  belongs  to  the  pre-Conquest  period,  and  baa 
proved  to  be  a  heavy  undertaking.  Perhaps  1 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  hope  to  complete  it 
in  the  present  year. 

It  is  small  encouragement  to  our  band  of  workers 

to  be  told,  after  thirty-three  years  of  work,  thai 

we  have  yet  to  begin,  and  that  only  Germans  and 

Americans  do  such  work  as  is  worthy  of  recognition 

WALTER  W.  SKKAT. 

Will  PALAMEDES  state  what  and  where  these 
are  ?  I  know  of  none  save  the  *  Homilies,'  of  which 
Prof.  Napier  is  preparing  an  edition,  and  of  course 
the  inferior  MSS.  of  texts  printed  from  better 
MSS.  F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 

A  PORT  ROYAL  INSCRIPTION  (8th  S.  xii.  105). 
— The  inscription  desired  by  MR.  HOOPER  was 
copied  at  Green  Bay,  Jamaica,  in  1829  by  my 
cousin,  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  then  stationed 
with  his  regiment  in  Jamaica,  and  who  died  on 
1  April  l*st,  in  his  hundredth  year  :— 

"  Here  lys  the  body  of  Louis  Galdy  Esq.  who  departed 
this  life  at  Port  Royal  22  Deer.  1739  aged  80.  He  was 
born  at  Montpellier  in  France  but  left  that  Country  for 
his  religion  and  came  to  settle  in  this  Island  when  he 
was  swallowed  up  by  a  great  earthquake  in  the  year  1692 
and  by  the  providence  of  God  was  by  another  shock 
thrown  into  the  sea  and  miraculously  saved  by  swimming 
until  a  boat  took  him  up.  He  lived  many  years  after  in 
great  reputation  beloved  by  all  that  knew  him  and  much 
lamented  at  his  death." 

His  coat  of  arms  with  crest  and  motto  "  Dieu  sur 
tout,"  are  on  the  tomb  which  was  then  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  The  following  record  at  the  church  at 
Port  Royal  was  afterwards  copied  by  my  cousin 
into  his  note-book  in  1834,  which  may  also  interest : 
"  Georgius  Rex.  This  church  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  Galdy,  James  Clark,  Esquires, 
Churchwardens  in  the  years  1725-1726." 

HUBERT  SMITH. 

MR.  JAMES  HOOPER  wishes  to  know  the  curious 
inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  the  man  who  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake  of  1692  and  sub- 
sequently disgorged.  Here  it  is  : — 

"  Dieu  sur  tout.    Here  lyes  the  Body  of  Lewia  Galdy 

Eiq.  who  departed  this  life  at  Port  Royal  the  22nd  Decem- 

P  1739  aged  80.    He  was  born  at  Montpelier  in  France 

it  left  that  country  for  his  Religion  and  came  here  to 

ittle  in  this  Island  where  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the 

Great  Earthquake  in  the  year  1692  and  by  the  Providence 

God  was  by  another  shock  thrown  into  the  Sea  and 

miraculously  saved  by  swimming  until  a  Boat  took  him 

up.     He  lived  many  years  after  in  great  Reputation 

Moved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  much  Lamented  at  his 

death." 

The  inscription  is  on  a  marble  slab  on  a  brick 
foundation.  Galdy's  coat  of  arms  is  also  on  the 
stone.  I  regret  I  have  not  a  note  of  them,  but 
I  have  given  the  motto.  I  may  add  that  the  tomb 
is  not  at  Port  Royal,  but  at  Green  Bay,  altogether 
on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 

Vox  CLAMANTIS. 


VERSION  OF  EPITAPH  (8th  S.  xi.  326,  413).— 
The  following,  copied  from  an  upright  tombstone  in 
Kensington  Churchyard,  is  interesting  as  showing 
how  late  an  old  form  of  words  may  survive  : — 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Rebecca  Finch 
died  16th  December  1846. 
While  in  this  world  I  did  remain 
My  latter  end  was  full  of  pain 
But  when  the  Lord  he  saw  it  beat 
He  called  me  to  a  place  of  rest. 

JNO.  HEBB. 
Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

ST.  PATRICK  (8th  S.  xii.  105).— Many  opinions 
have  been  expressed  about  the  good  St.  Patrick 
being  nothing  but  an  absolutely  mythical  personage. 
George  Petrie,  LL.D.,  has  informed  us  that  there 
have  been  seven  different  Patricks  !  With  refer- 
ence, however,  to  the  REV.  E.  MARSHALL'S  inter- 
esting note  on  the  subject  in  question,  perhaps  the 
following  quotations  from  my  copy  of  that  very 
learned  and  most  delightful  work  '  Ireland  and 
the  Celtic  Church  :  a  History  of  Ireland  from 
St.  Patrick  to  the  English  Conquest  in  1172,'  by 
George  T.  Stokes,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  London,  1888),  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

"  One  great  source  of  information  about  any  historical 
personage  is  found  in  his  own  works.  Now,  we  have  two 
acknowledged  works  of  our  Saint  still  extant  :  his  '  Con- 
fessions,'  and  his  'Epistle'  to  a  Welsh  prince  called 
Corolicus.  These  two  works  form  the  basis  of  all  the 
histories  or  lives  of  the  Saint,  which  ever  have  been 
published.  The  earliest  mention  of  St.  Patrick  in  any 
historical  document  is  contained  in  Cummian's  letter, 
concerning  Easter,  addressed  to  Segienus,  Abbot  of  lona, 
in  634.  His  peculiar  cycle  is  here  recognized,  and  he  is 
described  as  •  Sanctus  Patricius,  Papa  noster.'  In  pre- 
sence of  this  notice,  the  silence  of  Bede  about  St.  Patrick 
is  of  no  account.  He  was  intensely  Roman,  and  despised 
the  Celtic  and  Patrician  party  in  England  and  Ireland 
alike.  Cummian  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  had  evi- 
dently ample  historical  materials  at  hand.  He  could 
not  have  been  mistaken  about  events  which  may  only 
have  been  separated  from  himself  by  one  long  life.  (See 
Ussher's  '  Works,'  t.  iv.  p.  432.  St.  Patrick  is  celebrated 
also  in  the  '  Bangor  Antiphonery, '  dating  from  the 
seventh  century  at  least,  if  not  earlier.  See  O'Laverty's 
Down  and  Connor,'  ii.  120,  App.  xx.)  "—Pp.  25-29). 

Prof.  Stokes,  D.D.,  I  may  remark,  conferred  an 
dditional  boon  upon  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  entertain  a  desire  to  have  placed  before  them 
in  accurate  account  of  early  Irish  history  by  pub- 
ishing,  in  1889, '  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman 
Church '  aa  a  companion  volume  to  '  Ireland  and 
the  Celtic  Church.'        HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

LONGEST  WORDS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
8"  S.  zi.  204,  297,  395  ;  xii.  154).— Old  English 
,11  d  Latin  dictionaries  have  "honorificabilitudinity  " 
or  honourableness,  with  Dante  for  the  authority 
n  Latin.  But  why  he  should  be  an  authority  I 
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cannot  tell.  There  is  disestablishmentarianism, 
with  more  letters  though  fewer  syllables,  and  with 
a  meaning  that  cannot  be  put  into  one  word 
otherwise.  E.  L.  G. 

HELM  (8*  S.  xii.  88,  156).— In  Falconer's 
1  Marine  Dictionary '  (quarto,  1830),  under  the 
article  "  Helm,"  I  find  this  :  "  The  helm  is  usually 
composed  of  three  parts  ;  viz.,  the  rudder,  the 
tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  email  vessels, 
where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary."  It  thus  appears 
that  the  term  "helm"  means  the  whole  apparatus. 

H.  Y.  POWELL. 

ALIUS  SEVERUS  (8th  S.  xi.  404).— Nennius 
writes  of  Severus  Equantius  in  section  6  ;  in  sec- 
tion 31  he  states  that  Gratian  Equantius  reigned 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  Saxon  invasion, 
repeated  in  section  50.  Now  the  Emperor  Gratian 
was  Consul  with  C.  Equitius  Valens,  in  374-5  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Equantius  is  manufac- 
tured out  of  Equitius.  The  Emperor  Gratian  was 
son  of  an  Empress  Severa,  and  grandson  of  a 
Count  Gratian  who  had  commanded  in  Britain  ; 
these  two  Gratians  are  rolled  into  one  and  then 
coifaaed  with  Severus.  A.  HALL. 

"WITH  A  WET  FINGER"  (8»  S.  xii.  147).— 
Never  having  seen  the  '  N.  E.  D.,'  I  do  not  know 
whether  early  examples  of  the  saying  are  there 
given  or  not.  No  doubt  many  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
are  in  the  same  case,  and  they  may  be  glad  of 
instances  noted  down  some  years  ago  for  a  certain 
purpose : — 

"  And  to  the  entente  that  nothing  should  lacke  whiche 
to  the  ease  and  commoditee  of  the  vnlearned  reader 
might  seem  necessarie,  there  is  also  added  a  large  and 
plaine  table,  in  order  of  the  A.  B.  C.  whereby  to  the 
name  of  any  pergone,  or  to  any  proi  matter  in  tbe  booke 
conteined,  readie  waie  &  recourse  maie  with  a  weate 
finger  easily  be  found  out."— '  Apoph.  Erasmus,'  1542, 
N.  Udall's  Address  to  the  Reader,  last  paragraph. 

"  But  and  yf  ye  woulde  cease  youre  persecucion  once, 
and  lette  them  Hue  in  rest,  ye  shoulde  see  them  flocke 
together  so  fast,  y»  they  shoulde  sone  shew  you  the 
churche  with  a,  wete  finger"— Sir  T.  More'a  '  Workes,' 
1577,  p.  178. 

"  And  againe,  heere  is  not  to  bee  rnderstood  by  Peter, 
the  person  of  Peter  the  Apostle :  but  in  the  name  of  Peter, 
are  our  holy  fathers  (the  popes)  pointed  vnto,  as  with  a 
wet  finger."— .« Bee  Hive  of  the  Romish  Church,'  1623, 
p.  163. 

"  Our  faire  Hippolyta  dedicates  herself  to  the  Forrests 
and  Woods,  where  exercise  and  continuall  labour  and 
variety,  give  check  to  all  those  passions,  which  a  seden- 
tary and  lazy  life  are  subject  to.  Spinning  will  not 
qualifie  nor  suppresse  those  fancies  so  much,  they  are 
not  allayed  with  a,  wet  finger."— (Jay ton's  '  Festivous 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote,'  1654,  p.  60. 

"  What  dost  tell  me  of  scores  (quoth  Quixote)  thinkst 
thou  I  11  take  chalk  for  cheese,  were  they  hundreds  of 
Scores  1  am  not  I  able  to  sweep  'um  of  with  a  wet 
finger  ?  "— Gayton's  '  Notes/  p.  238. 

Some  think  this  saying  arises  from  the  practice 
of  wetting  the  finger  to  turn  over  more  readily  the 


leaves  of  books  ;  others  from  wetting  the  finger  to 
rub  out  wrong  figures  on  slates,  as  boys  when 
doing  their  sums  ;  yet  others  think  it  alludes  to 
carousing  gallants  writing  the  names  of  their  ladies 
with  wine  spilt  on  the  tables.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  dramatists  and  poets  to  support 
this  view  ;  here  is  one  from  Spenser  : — 

Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 

His  inward  griefe,  by  means  to  him  well  knowue, 

Now  Bacchus  fruit  out  of  the  eiluer  plate 

He  on  tbe  table  dasht,  as  ouerthrowne, 

Or  of  the  fruitfull  liquor  ouerflowne, 

And  by  the  dauncing  bubbles  did  diuine 

Or  therein  write  to  lett  his  loue  be  showne ; 

Which  well  she  redd  out  of  the  learned  line, 

A  sacrament  prophane  in  mistery  of  wine. 

'  Faery  Queen,'  bk.  iii.  c.  ix. 

Is  not  "  With  a  washt  hand  "  in  Shelton's  trans- 
lation of  '  Don  Quixote '  all  one  with  "  a  wet 
finger "  ?— 

"I  haue  bene  as  hard  as  a  Cork-tre,  and  kept  my 
selfe  as  entire  as  the  Salamander  in  the  fire,  or  as  the 
well  among  tbe  Bryars,  and  this  man  must  come  now 
with  a  washt  hand  and  handle  mee.  This  is  to  be  tried 
yet  (quoth  Sancho)  whether  this  gallants  hands  bee 
washt  or  no."—'  Don  Quixote,'  J652,  f.  219. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

This  expression  occurs  in  a  well-known  MS. 
volume  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Bristol, 
which  was  compiled  in  1479  by  the  then  Town 
Clerk,  Robert  Ricart.  It  is  called  the  Mayor's 
Kalendar,  and  is  still  used  as  a  record  of  the  names 
of  successive  mayors  and  of  striking  public  events, 
The  expression  is  evidently  intended  to  indicate 
the  readiness  with  which,  by  means  of  the  kalendar, 
any  particular  event  or  document  may  be  traced. 
The  original  spelling  is  given  : — 

"The  Vth  [part  or  section]  to  shewe  by  Kalender 
where  and  in  whate  Bookes  a  man  shall  fynde,  rede, 
and  see  many  and  diuerse  fraunchise?,  libertees,  aunciant 
vsages  and  customes,  with  other  actez,  ordinauncez, 
composiciouns,  and  constituciouns,  of  tyme  out  of  mynde 
eunated  and  stablisshed  in  this  worshipfull  Toune,  by 
auctoritee  of  their  olde  chartres  graunted  them  of  the 
noble  progenitorz  of  our  souveraigne  lorde  the  Kyng, 
and  by  his  good  grace  confermed,  givinge  them  power 
and  auctoritee  so  to  doo.  And  in  whate  places,  bokes,  and 
levis  the  premisez  and  euery  of  them  may  be  founde  with 
a  wete  fynger." 

See  the  Camden  Society's  reprint,  p.  5. 

W.  R.  BARKER. 
Redland,  Bristol. 

Brewer's  '  Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable  '  (ed.  1895), 
p.  1292,  has  this  note  :— 

"  Wet, finger  (with  a),  easily,  directly.  '  D'un  tour  de 
main.'  The  allusion  is  to  the  old  custom  of  spinning, 
in  which  the  spinner  constantly  wetted  the  forefinger 
with  the  mouth." 

Four  examples  are  quoted,  one  being  from  Sir  W. 
Scott.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

BatL. 
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"DROO"  (8th  S.  xii.  189).— In  the  Berkshire 
Glossary'  (E.D.S.),  I  find:  "Drew,  sleepy,  in- 
active."  I  should  explain  droo  as  ''passive,  or 
torpid."  I  find  no  such  adjective  in  A.-S.,  but 
the  related  base  throw-  occurs,  apparently,  in 
throw-fan,  to  be  passive,  suffer  pain  ;  throw-ere, 
a  martyr  ;  throw-ung,  passivity,  suffering  ;  throw- 
iendlic  (as  a  grammatical  term),  passive,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  passive  verb.  The  A.-S.  th  is  d  in 
Berkshire  in  many  words. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

The  state  of  bees  after  summer.     What  other 
words  can  express  it  ?   Plenty,  I  should  say.    How 
about  dull,  lazy,  stupid,  idle,  drowsy,  indolent  ? 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

The  ' N.  E.  D.'  gives  "Drue,  early  M.E.  form 

of  dry."    The  bees,  or,  at  any  rate,  their  bags,  are 

doubtless  droo,  drue,  or  dry,  on  the  edge  of  winter. 

ARTU!JR  MAY  ALL. 

THE  HOME-COMING  OP  THE  REMAINS  OF  LORD 
BYRON  (8tb  S.  xi.  421,  470;  xii.  37).— MR.  WAL- 
FORD,  at  xi.  471,  speaks  of  the  body  of  Lord  Byron 
having  been  landed  at  the  Temple  or  Whitehall 
stairs.  My  father,  who  was  related  to  a  branch  of 
the  Byron  family,  was  present  at  the  landing,  and 
he  told  me,  some  years  before  his  death,  that  the 
barge  which  brought  the  remains  from  the  Florida 
disembarked  them  at  the  stairs  of  old  Westminster 
Bridge.  JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL. 

Hilfield,  Yateley,  Hants. 


entry  in  the  Ordnance  Office  Extension  of  the 
Middlesex  Domesday,  p.  7,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  correctness.  Of.  Riley's  *  Liber  Albus,' 
i.  503,  in  which  the  destruction  of  all  "  gurgites  " 
or  weirs  in  the  Thames  is  recorded ;  and  the  glossary 
to  the  *  Liber  Custumarum,1  ii.  745,  which  quotes 
from  the  '  Liber  de  Antiq.  Legibus  '  a  statement 
that  the  rights  of  the  City  of  London  as  to  the 
river  Thames  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  "  Newe  Were"  or  "  Novus  Gurges," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Yanlade, 
now  Yantlet  Creek,  which  forms  the  Isle  of  Grain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

BUTTER  AT  WEDDING  FEASTS  IN  BRITTANY  (8th 
S.  xii.  7,  74).— The  following  lines  are  from  *  The 
Wedding-girdle,'  one  of  the  '  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
Brittany,'  by  Tom  Taylor,  translated  from  the 
u  Barsaz-breiz  of  Vicomte  Bersart  de  la  Ville- 

marque' Macmillan 1865,"  p.  154  :  — 

They  are  the  merry  rote- players,  a  playing  two  and  two, 
Now  room  for  the  milk-potage  that  the  door-stead  passes 

through." 
They  are  the  merry  rote-players,  a  playing  three  and 

three, 

Now  room  for  the  milk-potage  in  the  house  that  enters 
free." 

A  note  says  : — 

"The  popular  wedding -air  in  Brittany.  The  milk- 
potage  is  the  special  dish  of  the  new-married  pair  at 
the  wedding-supper." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 


POLITICIAN  (8th  S.   x.  333,  444,  517  ;  xi.  76, 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  BURNING  BUSH  (8th 

S.  xii.  148).— Is  this  the  emblem  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland  1      Is  it  not  rather    that   of  the   Free  I  333).-To  the  quotations   I   have  already  given, 

Church  of  Scotland  assumed  by  the  latter  after  the  indicating  a  disparaging  opinion  of  "  politicians," 
Disruption"  in  1843  along  with  the  motto :  j  wouldgadd  two  *from  Webster's  'Duchess  of 
Nee  Tamen  Consumebatur,"  to  indicate  that  the  Mal6,'  the  utterance  in  each  case  being  placed  in 

lew  section  of  the  Church  would  survive  its  fiery    fche  mouth  of  Bosola)  one  of  the  Tillai  £  of  the 

trials  and  enjoy  a  prosperous  course  ?  |  p|ay  ._ 

I  would  sooner  swim  to  the  Bermopthes  on 
Two  politicians'  rotten  bladders,  tied 
Together  with  an  intelligencer's  heart-string, 
Than  depend  on  so  changeable  a  prince's  favour. 
A  politician  ia  the  devil's  quilted  anvil  ; 
He  fashions  all  sins  on  him,  and  the  blows 
Are  never  heard.  Act  III.  sc.  ii. 


Bath. 


PATRICK  MAXWELL. 


"SNIPERS"  (8»  S.  xii.  128,  150).— I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  words  °  sniper," 
"sniping,"  but  one  of  the  first  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's  stories  I  read  narrated  the  "  sniping  "  of  a 
sepoy  deserter  who  for  several  preceding  nights 
had  been  keeping  the  camp  awake  by  potting  at 
the  tents  and  calling  on  his  former  comrades  to 
come  out  and  join  him.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

DOMESDAY  SURVEY  :  "  GURGES  "  (8th  S.  x.  114, 
181 ;  xi.  93  ;  xiL  198).— I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  gurges  was  the  recognized  mediaeval  Latin 
term  for  a  fishing  weir,  and  that  in  the  Domesday 
entry  quoted  by  MR.  F^RET  "  de  dimidio  gurgite 
*  sohdi"  means  that  the  Bishop  of  London  shared 
the  profits  of  the  Fulham  weir  to  the  extent  of  ten 
shilling?.  This  is  the  signification  attached  to  the 


ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

FOSTER  OF  BAMBOROUGH  (8th  S.  xii.  107, 192).— 
MR.  RADCLIFFE  may  like  to  know  that  the  parents 
of  John  Foster  of  Dunleer  were  :  Anthony  Foster, 
Provost  of  Dunleer,  co.  Louth  ;  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  Christopher  Verdon,  of  Clonmore,  co.  Loutb. 
KATHLEEN  WARD. 

GENTLEMAN  PORTER  (8th  S.  xii.  187).— In  this 
query  I  think  "  Porter  "  has  been  misquoted  for 
"Usher,"  originally  a  state  officer  attendant  upon 
queens  and  other  persons  (particularly  ladies)  of 
high  rank,  a  sort  of  upper  servant  out  of  livery, 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  hand  his  lady  into  her  coach, 
and  walk  before  her  bare-headed.  Ben  Jonson,  in 
1  The  Devil  is  an  Ass/  IV.  ii.,  says  :— 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  caroch,  eiz  horses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  ambler  lare, 
And  my  three  women  :  we  will  live  i'  faith 
Th'  examples  of  the  town  and  govern  it. 

Coachmen  also  drove  bare,  when  great  state  was 
assumed  : — 

Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  tare-headed  coachman ; 

This  sits  like  a  sign  where  great  ladies  arc 

To  be  sold  within. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  « Woman  Hater,'  III.  ii. 

Nares,  in  his  *  Glossary  of  English  Authors,' 
also  refers  to  the  Tatler,  No.  66,  where  a  young 
meroer  become  a  gentleman,  and  anxious  to  sup- 
port the  character,  complains  to  him  : — 

"  Though  I  was  the  moat  pert  creature  in  the  world, 
when  I  was  foreman,  and  could  hand  a  woman  of  the 
first  quality  to  her  coach  as  well  a*  her  own  gentleman 
usher,  I  am  now  quite  out  of  my  way." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  office  in  question,  but  I 
have  seen  a  portrait  of  '  Queen  Elizabeth's  Porter/ 
a  giant,  in  the  first  room  of  the  Hampton  Court 
Galleries.  THOMAS  J.  JBAKES. 

"  COOPER  "  (8tft  S.  xii.  188).— MR,  FLEMING  has 
been  too  hasty  in  his  use  of  Dr.  Murray's '  N.  E.  D.' 
Under  "  Cooper  "  he  is  referred  to  "  Coper,"  where 
he  will  find  much  about  the  history  and  use  of  the 
word.  W.  0.  B, 

A  similar  query  and  four  replies  thereto  will  be 
found  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  6«»  S.  x.  229,  296. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

QUEEN'S  HEAD  UPSIDE  DOWN  (8th  S.  xi.  424, 
476;  xii.  18,  113).— The  following  jotting  is  from 
*  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary'  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  August,  p.  264  : — 

"My  uncle  Tom  used  to  think  it  a  Use-majeste  to 
stick  a  '  queen's  hea  i '  upon  a  letter  wrong  side  up," 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

H.  J.  H.  MARTIN  (8*h  S.  xi.  467  j  xii.  98,  172). 
—Is  the  E.  0.  Koberts  mentioned  by  MR.  PICK- 
FORD  the  same  person  as  the  E.  J.  Roberts  who 
engraved  'Zadak'  for  'The  Keepsake 'in  1828? 
The  engraving  accompanies  an  anonymous  tale,  en- 
titled '  The i  Deev  Alfakir,'  which  is  not  from  'Tales 
of  the  Genii,'  its  hero  being  a  poor  philosopher.  The 
picture  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  R.  Lane  in  1828.  GEO.  E.  DARTNELL. 

Abottefield,  Salisbury. 

ENID  (8"  S.  xii.  67,  174).— It  is  possible  to  find 
some  appearances  of  contact  between  the  Celtic 
dialects  and  those  of  the  Basques.  In  Euskarian 
one  notes  popular  transference  of  names  from  one 
plant,  one  bird,  one  animal  to  another,  leading  to 


much  confusion  for  those  who  travel  from  one  end 
of  Basqueland  to  the  other.  Enid,  in  Welsh, 
appears  to  be  a  word  that  has  undergone  a  similar 
experience.  It  is  not  unlike  enada,  which  is 
Basque  for  swallow  in  some  dialects,  becoming 
cdana,  enhara,  &c.,  in  others ;  and  with  the  word 
=  night  prefixed  serving  as  the  designation  of 
)at,  that  is  night -swallow.  En  in  Irish  means 
)ird.  PALAMEDES. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Enid  means  a  woodlark, 
t  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  over  the  Knight  of  the 
Sparrow  Hawk  that  Enid,  the  daughter  of  Yniwl, 
triumphed  by  her  champion  Geraint,  in  the  beauti- 
ul  old  Welsh  legend  which  Tennyson  ornamented 
Dut  scarcely  improved.  I  wonder  whether  this 
was  intended  symbolically,  or  is  an  accidental 
coincidence.  C.  C.  B. 

CHURCH  Row,  HAMPSTEAD  (8th  S.  xii.  165).— 
[n  reply  to  COL.  PRIDEAUX,  I  can  only  say  that 
Mr.  Prior,  who  drew  the  illustrations  to  my  account 
of  Hampstead,  is  dead,  and  that  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  source  from  which  he  drew  the  larger  of 
the  two  cuts  of  Church  Row,  which  shows  the  row 
as  it  was  in  1850  and  as  it  must  have  been  a  cen- 
tury before,  when  it  was  haunted  by  Arbuthnot, 
Dr.  Johnson,  &c.  The  second  and  smaller  cut  was 
taken  from  the  dining-room  windows  of  my  own 
house.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ENGLISH  (8th  S.  xii.  43,  111, 
157). — Let  me  frankly  confess  that  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  produce  "any  instance  of  hearing 
being  attributed  to  a  street  except" — I  should 
more  truthfully  say,  not  even — "  in  such  poetical 
and  metaphorical  language  as  is  not  allowable  in  a 
legal  document."  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the 
bold  County  Council  has  done  great  violence  to 
conventionality ;  for  it  is  probably  mine  own 
infirmity  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  see 
anything  poetical  or  incongruously  figurative  in  the 
English  your  correspondent  has  impeached.  I 
should  say  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  anybody  could  use.  "  Par  ma  foi, 
il  y  a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis  de  la  prose," 
and  a  County  Council  is  "  dropping  into  poetry." 
Who  can  keep  pace  with  the  times  ?  I  am  anxious 
to  know  how  W.  C.  B.  would  prohibit  the  com- 
mitting of  certain  offences  within  the  limits 
indicated  by  the  Worcestershire  County  Council. 
To  leave  the  street  unmentioned  would  conduce  to 
vagueness.  Perhaps  some  of  the  acts,  which 
W.  C.  B.  does  not  specify,  might  be  technically 
inoffensive  if  committed  where  streets  were  not. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  GREAT  CLOCK  AT  ROUEN  (8th  S.  xii.  176). 
— The  carving  on  the  vault  of  the  gateway  of 
Rouen,  known  as  La  Grosse  Horloge,  has  no 
reference  to  fleeting  time,  as  your  correspondent 
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suggests,  bat  represents  the  Good  Shepherd  feed- 
ing his  sheep,  and  is  perhaps  intended  to  remind 
the  spectator  that  the  Iamb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
is  conspicuous  on  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Rouen. 
Nevertheless  the  ram  may  justly  be  associated 
with  the  flight  of  time,  as  it  is  the  first  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  And  accordingly  a  ram  is  to  be 
found  represented  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
hands  of  the  clock,  visible  indeed,  though  deprived 
of  much  of  its  ancient  colouring.  Other  ornaments 
about  the  dial  are,  or  were,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  these  would  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  signification  of  the 
sheep-like  figure  on  the  hand. 

ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  fro. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford.  By  T.  G. 
Jackson,  K.A.,  Architect.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
LOVERS  of  Oxford  and  of  the  noble  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  will  welcome  with  delight  the  handsome 
volume  that  has  been  dedicated  to  both— for  to  that  it 
cornea— by  Mr.  Jackson.  A  wide  literature  on  tbe  sub- 
ject exists,  and  is  known  to  those  interested— as  who  is 
not  v — in  Oxford  antiquities.  Abundant  room  was,  how- 
ever, left  for  the  present  volume,  which,  besides  break- 
ing, in  part,  new  ground,  supplies,  in  a  condensed  shape, 
an  historic  record  of  highest  interest  and  importance. 
Not  only  lias  Mr.  Jackson  divested  the  history  he  tells  of 
the  fabulous  accretions  upon  it ;  he  gives  in  a  succint 
form,  and  with  admirable  clearness,  particulars  not  to 
be  elsewhere  obtained  without  sustained  labour  and 
research.  His  information  is,  moreover,  supplied  in  a 
volume  so  handsome  in  shape  and  in  get-up,  and  pro- 
vided with  BO  many  admirable  illustrations  as  to  commend 
itself  to  all  to  whom  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  his- 
toric record  appeal. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  volume  sees  the 
light  may  be  briefly  narrated.  In  1891  the  state  of  the 
church  inspired  considerable  alarm.  The  stone  used  in 
previous  restorations  had  fallen  into  such  ruin  that  por- 
tions belonging  to  the  time  of  James  I.  are  taken  by  the 
ignorant  observer  to  be  earlier  in  date  than  others  which 
are,  in  fact,  "some  centuries  their  senior.''  Fragments 
of  the  edifice  had  fallen,  and  risk  to  life  had  occurred. 
Mr.  Jackson  was,  accordingly,  directed  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  examine  and  report  on  the  structure.  His  inves- 
tigations disclosed  a  state  of  affairs  calling  for  immediate 
remedy.  The  following  year  the  restorations,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  many  of  our  readers  must  have  observed, 
began,  and  last  year  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
As  to  the  expediency  of  the  restoration  all  were  agreed. 
With  regard  to  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
out  we  are  in  no  position  to  speak,  nor  are  we,  indeed, 
willing  to  engage  in  a  controversy  the  revival  of  which 
can  serve  no  possible  purpose.  In  the  course  of  hia  study 
of  the  edifice  Mr.  Jackson  was  led  into  tracing— and, 
in  the  end,  to  writing — its  history.  Himself  a  sometime 
fellow  of  Wadham,  for  the  history  of  which  he  is  respon- 
sible, he  brings  to  his  task  the  requisite  reverence,  and  he 
dedicates,  piously,  the  volume  "  Alma  Mutri  Oxoniie." 
The  drawings,  which  were  made  for  the  purpose,  of  the 
repairs  have  been  in  part  reproduced,  and  constitute  not 
the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Jackson's  volume  is  divided  into  two  portions— 
the  first,  which  ii  in  four  chapters,  dealing  with  the 


history  of  the  church,  and  the  second,  which  extends 
over  nine,  with  the  architecture.  The  first  section  is 
of  course,  of  general  interest.  Very  far,  however,  from 
purely  technical  is  that  of  tbe  latter.  The  history  of  the 
church  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  University.  Besides  its 
use  as  a  parish  church— for  such  it  i?,  though  the  parish 
is  small— it  was  employed  by  tbe  University  for  all 
corporate  acts,  for  congregations,  for  the  Chancellor's 
Court,  and  for  other  purpose?,  including  the  University 
library.  From  the  few  books  and  M8S.,  chained  to 
desks  or  locked  up  in  chestp,  grew,  as  Mr.  Jackson  says, 
"  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  in  the  world."  A  memo- 
randum  discovered  by  Mr.  Shadwell  among  the  archives 
of  Oriel,  showing  "  how  Adam  Brown  built  the  actual 
building  of  the  Church  B.M.V.  at  the  expense  of  the 
Venerable  Father  Lord  Thomas  Cobham  Bishop,  and 
what  was  his  intention  regarding  the  lower  house  and 
also  the  upper  house,"  the  date  of  which  is  earlier  than 
1373,  is  printed  in  extento.  How  splendid  and  tragic  is 
the  pageant  of  history  unrolling  itself  in  and  around  this 
fine  edifice  need  not  be  said.  The  most  space  is,  natur- 
ally, given  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  martyrs 
which  is  derived  from  Foxe.  Of  the  funeral  of  Amy 
Robsart,  the  murdered  Lady  Dudley,  a  full  account 
is  also  supplied.  A  fuller  account  in  MS.  has,  it  is 
pitiful  to  hear,  disappeared  from  the  Bodleian.  Another 
description  to  which  the  reader  will  turn  is  that  of  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  students  on  St.  Scholastica's  Day, 
10  Feb.,  1354,  for  which  the  mayor  and  burgesses  had  to 
pay  so  heavy  a  price. 

A  sad  record  is  afforded  of  the  dilapidations  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  continuous  attempts  at  restoration,  of  the 
settlement  of  the  steeple,  and  the  misadventures  of  the 
pinnacles  and  parapets.  Designs  of  the  statues,  nine  of 
which,  though  of  unknown  workmanship, are  "admirable 
pieces  of  native  English  sculpture,  full  of  life  and  expres- 
sion," are  furnished.  The  remaining  three  were  executed 
in  1852.  The  subjects  of  seven  are  known  Of  the 
other  five,  three  are  archbishops,  with  the  pallium, 
and  two  are  bishops,  but  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  who 
they  are.  The  conjectures  of  Mr.  Jackson  that  they 
represent  the  saints  whom  the  University  specially 
honoured  is  probable  enough.  Of  the  nine  original 
statues  which  are  depicted  one  is  in  its  place  and  eight 
are  in  the  old  Congregation  House.  In  replacing  these, 
the  carvings  generally,  and  the  gurgoyles,  the  former 
decorations  have  been  imitated  where  there  was  anything 
to  imitate.  As  to  the  amount  of  success  that  has  attended 
these  proceedings  others  must  speak.  Our  own  functions 
are  discharged  in  drawing  attention  to  a  richly  illus- 
trated, well  written,  and  attractive  work,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  strong  appeal  to  a  large  and  cultivated 
public. 

The  Clarte  Papers.    Edited  by  C.  H,  Firtb.     Vol.  II 

(Camden  Society.) 

THIS  interesting  collection  throws  much  light  on  tbe 
turbulent  times  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  the  Common- 
wealth.  It  contains  several  letters  written  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  which  do  not  occur  in  Carlyle's  collection 
They  do  not  contain  much  of  historical  importance  but 
are  very  useful,  as  confirming  the  estimate  of  the 
Lord  Protector's  character  which  has  been  formed  Ion* 
ago  by  those  best  able  to  judge  him. 

The  military  executions  which  followed  after  tbe 
surrender  of  Colchester  have  long  been  a  subject  of 
argument  It  is  a  controversy  to  which  there  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  any  end,  for  it  arises  not  so  much  from 
any  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  as  from  divergences 
of  view  as  to  what  things  are  right  and  what  wrong  The 
tovrn  was  surrendered  on  28  August,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
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Lisle  were  shot,  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  passed 
by  Lord  Fairfax's  Council  of  War.  Cole.  Rainborowe, 
Ireton,  and  Whalley  were  witnesses  of  the  execution. 
Rainborowe  was  murdered  by  Royalist  desperadoes  from 
Pontefract  Castle,  at  his  inn  at  Doncaster,  shortly  after. 
There  seems  some  reason  for  surmising  that  the  deed 
was  done— in  part,  at  least — to  avenge  the  deaths  of 
Lucas  and  Lisle.  The  account  which  Clarke  gives  of 
this  sad  affair  adds,  as  the  editor  points  out,  "many 
details  of  great  interest  to  the  accounts  published  at  the 
time."  It  is  a  strictly  contemporary  document,  written, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure,  at  once,  while  the  memory  was 
freah  as  to  all  the  minute  details  of  what  was  said  and 
done. 

The  wild,  half-religious,  half-political  sects  which 
sprang  up  in  that  revolutionary  time  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  John  Lilburne  has  ob- 
ecured  the  personalities  of  other  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 
The  Diggers,  as  they  were  called,  were  more  advanced 
than  the  other  men  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy.  They  were 
Socialists,  but  men  far  apart  from  the  modern  type; 
Christians — indeed,  Puritans — all  of  them,  but  wild 
enough  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  texts  so 
as  to  fit  in  with  their  own  time  and  country.  They 
were  a  sore  trouble  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  the 
other  army  leaders.  When  the  poor  fellows  attempted 
to  found  a  Socialistic  community  on  St.  George's  Hill, 
in  Surrey,  they  might  have  got  into  very  serious  trouble. 
Considering  all  things,  however,  they  were  leniently 
treated.  There  are  a  good  many  interesting  facts  about 
the  Diggers  in  the  Clarke  papers,  among  other  things  a 
song,  probably  intended  to  be  sung  over  their  work.  It 
hardly  rises  to  the  rank  of  poetry,  but  is  very  interest- 
ing. The  editor  thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that 
these  verses  are  by  Winstanley,  one  of  their  leaders, 
who  is  known  to  have  had  some  capacity  in  verse- 
making.  Lines  such  as  these  must  have  rung  painfully 
in  the  ears  of  the  Surrey  squires  :— 
But  the  gentry  must  come  down,  and  the  poor  shall  wear 
the  crown ; 

Stand  up  now,  Diggers  all. 

Winstanley  was  tried  for  trespass  at  Kingston  and  fined 
111.  95.  Id.  He  complains  that  he  had  four  cows  taken 
from  him,  and  that  the  animals  were  beaten  with  clubs, 
so  that  their  "  heads  and  sides  did  swell,  which  grieved 
tender  hearts  to  see;  and  yet  these  cowes  never  were 
upon  George  Hill,  nor  never  digged  upon  that  ground, 
and  yet  the  poore  beasts  must  suffer  because  they  gave 
milk  to  feed  me."  Winstanley  was  evidently  before  his 
time  in  some  things.  In  a  hard  and  cruel  time  he  had, 
it  is  evident,  a  sympathetic  regard  for  the  sufferings  of 
our  dumb  friends. 

Pedes  Finium ;  or,  Fines  relating  to  the  County  of 
Surrey  from  the  Seventh  Year  of  Richard  I.  to  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  Extracted  and  edited 
by  Frank  B.  Lewis.  (Surrey  Archaeological  Society.) 
THIS  is  a  useful  calendar.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  without  comparing  it  with  the  originals,  it  has 
been  very  carefully  compiled.  Final  concords,  especially 
of  the  latter  time,  are  by  no  means  easy  reading.  For 
most  purposes  this  work  will  save  the  genealogist  tbe 
trouble  of  a  long  hunt  in  the  Record  Office.  Mr.  Lewis 
knows,  what  some  people  still  seem  to  be  ignorant  of, 
that  a  book  should  possess  a  good  index.  He  has  made 
two  excellent  indexes,  one  of  persons  and  the  other  of 
places.  Surrey  antiquaries  will  find  the  work  invaluable; 
but  it  will  be  useful  to  many  whose  interests  are  centred 
far  away  from  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  A  glance 
down  the  columns  of  the  "Index  Locorum  "  shows  that 
facts  regarding  many  remote  places  are  to  be  found. 
Entries  occur  relating  to  many  of  the  most  illustrious 


races  in  England.  Glancing  down  one  letter  of  the 
alphabet  only,  we  have  encountered,  among  others 
equally  noteworthy,  Mareschal,  Montfort,  De  la  More, 
and  Mortimer. 

Edmund  Routledge's  Date-Boole.  (Routledge  &  Sons.) 
MR.  EDMUND  ROUTLEDGE  has,  with  much  assiduity, 
compiled  a  volume  likely  to  be  of  service  to  a  large  class 
of  readers,  and  especially  to  be  commended  to  literary 
men  and  journalists.  It  is  a  record,  under  years,  of  the 
principal  events  in  history,  and  tbe  births  and  deaths  of 
well-known  people.  It  has  nearly  three  thousand 
references,  and  is  a  work  of  genuine  utility.  Thanks 
to  an  ample  index,  it  is  convenient  for  use,  and  to 
those  who,  like  Joseph  Surface,  want  to  find  a  thing  in 
a  hurry,  it  may  be  commended.  The  idea  is  capable  of 
extension  ;  but  in  its  present  shape  it  is  likely  to  save 
the  worker  much  trouble  and  to  supply  a  wonderful 
amount  of  information. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Ex-Lilris  Society  has  an  important 
paper,  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  editor,  on  '  Trophy  or  Military 
Book-plates,'  eome  further  specimens  of  which  it  gives, 
together  with  a  list,  eo  far  as  is  yet  known,  of  possessors. 
Col.  Prideaux,  C  8.I.,  contributes  a  very  interesting 
note  on  Poulet-Malasses,  the  anarchist  printer  of  the 
'  Fleurs  du  MaJ,' '  Les  Odes  Funambulesques,'  &c.,  and 
also  of  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  book-plates.  The 
journal  is  full  of  heraldic  matter  of  interest. 


THE  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  "  The  Centenary 
Burns,"  edited  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Henley  and  T.  F.  Hen- 
derson,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Jack,  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  25th  inst.  The  volume  will  contain  miscellaneous 
songs  and  unauthorized  poems,  bibliographical  and 
critical  notes,  complete  indices,  and  a  gloeaarial  index  on 
a  new  plan. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices  : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

ALEXANDER  PATRICK  ("  When  the  devil  was  sick,"&c.), 
—The  lines, 

The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be; 

The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he, 
are  in  the  translation  of  Rabelais  by  Urquhart  and 
Alotteux,  lib.  iv.  ch.  24.  They  do  not  occur  in  tbe 
original,  but  are  an  interpolation.  All  that  Rabelais 
does  is  to  quote  the  Italian  proverb,  "Passato  il  peri- 
colo,  gabbato  il  santo"—  "When  the  danger  is  passed 
the  saint  is  mocked." 

XOT1CE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  uo  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


HERALDIC  AUGMENTATIONS, 
An  interesting  article  on  the  respectable  family 
of  Lane,  of  Bentley,  co.  Stafford,  published  in  the 
Genealogical  Magazine  for  August,  describes  the 
arms  of  the  family  and  the  royal  grant  of  aug- 
mentation (consisting  of  a  canton  charged  with  the 
royal  arms  of  England)  with  which  in  1677  the 
sovereign  rewarded  the  devotion  and  skill  shown 
by  John  Lane  to  His  Majesty  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Worcester.  The  honour  was  well  merited, 
and  its  bestowal  well  deserves  a  record  in  the  pages 
of  heraldic  history.  But  the  inferences  drawn 
from  it,  and  very  confidently  asserted  upon  what 
ought  to  be  unimpeachable  authority,  are  so  extra- 
vagrant  and  BO  utterly  unfounded  that  they  can- 
not be  permitted  to  pass  without  comment. 

It  is  said  that  *'  The  bestowal  of  this"  especial 
badge  of  honour  "  naturally  places  this  ancient 
house  in  the  front  rank  of  England's  untitled 
aristocracy  !  "  Surely  this  is  an  assertion  entirely 
without  warrant  or  authority  ;  and  the  inverted 
commas,  which  seem  to  mark  a  quotation  from  the 
original  warrant  or  grant,  are  misleading,  for  the 
words  do  not  therein  occur.  But  let  us  proceed  : 

"It  confers  no  actual  precedency  [Well,  that  is 
obvious,  and  therefore  its  bestowal  does  not  place  the 
family  "  in  the  front  rank  of  England's  untitled  aristo- 
cracy !  "],  but  the  lions  of  England  having  become  the 
chief  feature  in  the  coat  of  arms,  placed  there  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  not  aa  a  quartering  in  the 


ordinary  [well,  no,  nor  in  any  other]  sense  (to  which 
many  families  are  entitled  as  descended  from  the  blood 
royal  through  heiresses),  but  aa  an  integral  part  of  the 
family  coat,  ia  an  honour  ao  great  and  a  distinction  so 
unparalleled  aa  to  warrant  a  courtesy  precedence  which 
haa  been  and  is  invariably  allowed," 

Now  there  is  no  wish  on  my  part  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  augmentation  as  an  heraldic  mark 
of  royal  favour,  or  to  diminish  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  writer,  who 
is  presumably  a  member  of  the  family  rewarded, 
contemplates  this  honourable  record  of  hie  ances- 
tor's prudence  and  fidelity.  But  the  article  ia 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  holds  an  official  position 
— that  of  Chester  Herald — in  that  College  of  Arms 
which  in  these  days  by  its  chosen  friends  puts  forth 
claims  upon  our  silent  acquiescence  not  merely  in 
its  authoritative  declarations,  when  (if  ever)  pro- 
mulgated by  the  body-corporate,  but  in  the  pro- 
nouncements, even  when  contradictory,  of  its 
individual  members.  Instances  are  to  be  found 
even  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical.  It  does  seem, 
therefore,  that  a  writer  holding  an  official  position 
for  whose  authority  in  heraldic  matters  such  high 
claims  are  continually  and  with  increased  vehe- 
mence put  forth,  should  be  very  chary  in  making 
statements  which  can  fairly  cause  that  authority 
to  be  impugned.  I  venture  to  declare  that 
the  statements  impugned — viz.,  that,  first,  the 
distinction  is  "  unparalleled,"  and,  secondly,  that 
on  account  thereof  "a  courtesy  precedence  is  in- 
variably allowed  " — are  not  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  First  of  all,  as  an  heraldic  fact,  the 
grant  of  the  arms  of  a  sovereign  or  state  to  be 
borne  on  a  canton,  on  a  chief,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
shield,  and  not  as  a  quartering,  is  by  no  means 
"unparalleled."  There  are  dozens  of  instances 
in  the  heraldry  of  Europe,  and  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  of  any  precedence  having  ever 
been  claimed  or  allowed  on  account  of  such  a  grant 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  case  before  us 
I  venture  to  say  that  Chester's  own  colleagues  in 
the  College  of  Arms  do  not  acknowledge  any 
such  precedence  as  proceeding  from  such  a  source. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  remarkable  that  Chester 
should  not  be  aware  of  the  reason  why  the  use  of 
the  arms  of  a  sovereign  prince  upon  a  canton  is 
not  more  frequent  as  an  augmentation.  The  fact 
is  that  in  the  Low  Countries  (where  heraldry 
flourished  under  authoritative  regulation  as  freely 
and  fully  as  anywhere),  as  well  as  in  some  other 
European  countries,  the  use  of  the  arms  of  a  sove- 
reign prince  upon  a  canton,  or  franc  quartier,  was 
one  of  the  best-known  ways  of  indicating  bastardy, 
and  would  be  thought  to  proclaim  with  no  uncer- 
tain voice  the  distinguished,  but  illegitimate, 
descent  of  the  owner.  But  when  an  official  is 
hopelessly  at  sea  with  regard  to  the  heraldic 
matters  of  his  own  country  (on  which,  nevertheless, 
his  voice  is  authoritative),  it  is  little  wonder  that 
he  knows  still  less  of  the  general  subject. 
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Bat  more  remains  behind  :—    f  * 

"  The  late  bead  of  the  family,  John  Lane,  Esq.,  o 
King's  Bromley,  who  died  in  1824,  claimed,  and  estab 
lished  his  claim,  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax  on  armoria" 
bearings  because  he  bore  the  royal  arms." 

Passing  by  the  entire  inaccuracy  of  the  last  state 
ment  in  this  paragraph,  the  whole  seems  so  very 
curious  that  it  well  deserves  a  niche  for  preservation 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  There  is  no  impeachment  of  the  per 
sonal  honour  of  the  writer  (who  doubtless  records 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  fact)  in  my  saying  thai 
one  would  like  to  have  some  authoritative  ground 
for  the  record  of  this  remarkably  curious  trans- 
action of  over  seventy  years  ago  !  I  shall  not  say 
one  word  in  favour,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  present 
taxation  of  honours  -  armorial  duly  granted  by 
constituted  authority,  though  I  have  my  own 
opinion  concerning  it.  But  on  the  point  before 
us  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  any  such  im 
munity  was  claimed,  and  allowed,  it  was  done 
without  the  smallest  authority,  and  was  as  much 
a  breach  of  the  law  of  arms  and  of  the  law  of  the 
land  (not  always  convertible  terms,  I  think)  as  the 
assumption  by  Alderman  Porker,  of  the  Sausage 
Makers'  Company,  of  the  arms  which  flourish  on 
his  banner  as  sheriff  of  a  certain  ancient  city.  The 
"  authority  "  of  an  honourable  institution  suffers  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  the  unfounded  or  exagge- 
rated claims  of  its  own  members  and  supporters  ; 
and  there  are  no  wounds  inflicted  on  it  which  are 
so  grievous  and  so  prejudicial  to  its  usefulness, 
and  even  to  its  continued  unreformed  existence, 
as  those  with  which,  to  the  present  writer's  sorrow, 
it  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  those  who  ought  to 
be  its  friends.  J.  V.  D. 

CHAELES  FRANCIS  BLACKBURN. 

In  years  to  come  probably  some  inquirer  will 
want  to  know  who  were  the  editors  of  the  most 
valuable  series  of  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the 
day  that  we  have,  viz.,  Sampson  Low's  'English 
Catalogue.'  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  him  where 
to  find  their  names.  Before  all  is  lost  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  one  of  them,  who  is  to  be 
found  everywhere  only  as  "Charles  F.  Blackburn"; 
so  even  in  a  short  but  appreciative  obituary  notice 
of  him  in  the  Publishers'  Circular  of  16  May,  1896. 
The  information  there  given  I  do  not  propose  to 
repeat ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Boase  desires  to  write  a 
notice  for  the  supplementary  volume  he  contem- 
plates of  *  Modern  English  Biography*  he  will 
have  to  make  it  up  of  this  and  that. 

The  Publishers'  Circular  reproduces  a  portrait, 
which  is  a  good  likeness,  except  that,  like  the 
vignette  in  ( Rambles  in  Books,'  it  makes  him  look 
too  young. 

Of  his  father,  Charles  Blackburn,  B.A.  Cam- 
bridge, I  know  nothing  except  that  he  was 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Portsmouth,  where  Charles  Francis  was 


born  in  1828  (according  to  the  above  notice  on 
5  Aug.).  His  father  could  not  have  been  there 
long,  as  Blackburn  spent  a  few  months  as  a  boy  at 
the  Kensington  Grammar  School.  This  was  about 
all  the  schooling  he  got,  he  told  me.  But  in  '  A 
Continental  Tour,'  p.  69,  he  says  he  was  two  years 
at  school.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  self-educated  man. 
He  tried  to  learn  languages  from  books,  but  never 
could  make  any  progress  until  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  actual  business  of  life.  Then  he  learned 
German,  French,  and  Italian  (I  put  them  in  the 
order  in  which  he  knew  them  best),  and  most,  if 
not  all,  his  holidays  were  spent  in  one  or  other  of 
the  countries  in  which  these  languages  are  spoken. 

He  was  truly  cosmopolitan,  and  has  often 
remonstrated,  in  his  quiet  manner,  always  polite 
and  considerate,  when  any  one,  with  a  small- 
mindedness  that  I  think  is  not  uncommon  with 
humanity,  began  to  talk  about  the  English,  &c. 
"  Why,"  he  would  say,  "  confine  your  remarks  in 
that  way  ?  Surely  all  nations  are  human ;  and  why 
cannot  we  be  all  treated  as  one  family  ? "  In  his 
'Rambles  in  Books,'  p.  xiii,  he  says:  "Does 
human  interest  cease  to  be  human  because  the 
expression  of  it  hails  from  what  we  call  a  '  foreign ' 
country  ?  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  word  foreign 
may  cease  to  have  a  meaning." 

Knowing  the  language  of  the  country  he  travelled 
in  enabled  him  to  do  it  cheaply,  and  he  shows  how  to 
do  so,  with  minute  detail,  in  his  interesting  little 
work f  A  Continental  Tour  of  Eight  Days  for  Forty- 
four  Shillings,'  published,  like  his  other  books,  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  As  many  authors  fall  out 
with  their  publishers,  and  still  more  clerks  with 
their  employers,  I  may  mention  that  Blackburn 
always  spoke  of  this  firm  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  expressed  his  sense  of  their  kindness  in  pub- 
lishing his  books,  on  which,  if  there  was  not  an 
actual  loss,  there  was,  I  believe,  no  profit. 

I  have  read  the  '  Continental  Tour '  over  and 
over  again,  and  annotated,  translated,  and  ex- 
plained the  numerous  things  in  it  that  require 
explanation.  I  have  several  copies,  and  have  pre- 
sented many  to  free  libraries.  You  here  get  the 

,n  with  all  his  idiosyncrasies ;  his  inveterate 
labit  of  punning  or  joking  in  writing  or  conversa- 
tion, and  his  way  of  turning  ideas  round  in  an  un- 
xpected  manner,  always  looking  at  the  odd  or 
funny  side.  Even  on  his  title-page  he  has  a  play 
on  words.  The  book  is  pseudonymous,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  "a  journey-man."  Some  years 
after  he  went  over  the  same  ground,  anticipating 
>he  same  pleasure,  but  he  was  greatly  disappointed. 

Of  his  early  life  it  is  improbable  that  anything 
more  will  be  known  than  the  little  that  is  given  in 
he  Publishers1  Circular  and  any  little  event  to 
which  Blackburn  himself  refers.  It  might  be  asked 
Why  did  I  not  get  some  particulars  from  him  when 
~  could?  Well  I  did  try  (for  the  author  of  '  Modern 
English  Biography '),  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  I 
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obtained  his  full  Christian  name ;  but  he  had  a 
great  distaste  to  giving  any  information,  and  wanted 
to  leave  out  every  particular  that  was  required  of 
him,  such  as  the  date  of  his  marriage,  so  that  we 
know  quite  as  much  about  him  as  he  wished. 

He  certainly  must  have  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  How  well  he  used  the  time  spent 
at  sea  as  a  midshipman  is  shown  by  his  list  of  sea 
terms  in  '  Rambles  in  Books,'  pp.  107,  and  58,  78, 
119,  124,  139. 

I  believe  his  next  work — which  is,  indeed,  his 
magnum  opus— has  not  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  viz., 
cataloguers.  That  it  is  not  studied  much  one  may 
presume  from  the  small  circulation  it  has  attained  ; 
the  original  edition  never  being  exhausted,  much 
disappointing  the  author,  who,  in  expectation  of  a 
speedy  sale,  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
printed  beyond  the  number  the  publishers  had 
printed  for  their  edition.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
was  exhausted  Blackburn  intended  issuing  his 
copies  with  additions  as  a  new  edition.  However, 
the  first  edition,  as  I  have  said,  never  having  been 
exhausted,  he  got  no  opportunity  for  a  second.  I 
will  give  the  title  as  he  himself  printed  it,  and  as 
it  will  be  found  on  the  paper  endorsement  of  the 
cover— that  is,  without  capital  letters  after  the 
first,  "  Catalogue  titles  and  index  entries,"  1884. 
Though  published  some  years  after  my  essay  *  How 
to  Describe  a  Book,  he  in  several  instances 
arrived  at  the  same  opinions  as  I  did,  without  ever 
having  seen  mine,  for  it  was  one  of  Blackburn's 
faults  that  he  did  not  keep  himself  up  to  date  in 
bibliography. 

I  totally  disagree  with  many  things  Blackburn 
advocates  in  his  '  Hints  on  Catalogue  Titles,' 
particularly  his  allowing  titles  to  be  made  up  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  cataloguing,  and  the  order 
in  which  he  suggests  (quite  inadvertently,  I  believe, 
he  had  never  thought  about  it)  the  "  size,  date, 
number  of  volumes,  place  of  publication,"  &c.,  may 
be  given.  It  should  be  place  of  publication,  date, 
number  of  volumes,  size  ;  small  things,  no  doubt, 
but  catalogues  are  made  up  of  small  things. 

I  said  to  him,  "You  advocate  the  printing  of  the 
titles  in  catalogues  with  few  capital  letters,  and 
yet  you  plaster  them  about  to  every  word  in  the 
'English  Catalogue."'  He  replied  (in  a  letter  dated 
5  April,  1895):— 

'  The  English  catalogue  is  something  like  a  machine, 
which  baa  been  continuously  in  motion  for  many  years. 
Machinery  in  motion  cannot  easily  be  modified.  I  tried 
it  on  with  the  printer  all  but  nineteen  years  ago,  which 
brought  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Sampson  Low  pointing 
out  my  revolutionary  tendencies." 

One  snub  was  enough  for  Blackburn ;  he  would 
never  try  again.  RALPH  THOMAS. 


GILLIAN    OF    CROYDON. — In    your    review  of 
4  National  Ballad  and  Song,'  &c.,  vols.  iv.  and  v. 


(8ta  S.  xii.  199),  you  express  the  opinion  that 
"  Genuine  antiquarian  interest  would  attend  the 
inquiry  who  was  Gillian  of  Croydon,  concerning 
whose  bibulous  exploits  the  most  stirring  of  choruses 
is  written."  You  add,  "that  she  was  a  tapstress 
and  a  widow  is  all  that  is  told  directly  "  of  her. 

I  have  a  chap-book,  from  which  at  first  I  hoped 
great  things.  I  believe  it  to  be  very  rare,  because 
I  have  never  seen  another  copy.  Of  course,  my 
belief  may  be  quite  mistaken  on  that  point.  It 
is  called  "The  Pleasant  and  Delightful  History 

of  Gillian  of    Croydon London,   Printed  for 

Arthur  Betteswortb,  at  the  Red-lyon  in  Pater- 
noster-Row, 1727."  Unfortunately,  it  turns  out 
to  be  the  history  of  a  niece,  probably  mythical,  of 
the  original  Gillian.  Amorous  and  other  adven- 
tures are  related  at  length  of  her, 

Quse  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes, 
though  not  so  many  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  as  of  the 
former.  She  sings,  at  the  request  of  the  assembled 
company  (at  p.  85),  the  song  which,  she  says, 
"was  made  upon  my  own  Aunt  at  Croydon"; 
but,  owing  to  the  difference  of  date,  certain  changes 
have  crept  into  the  lines:  "King"  has  become 
"Queen,"  and  so  on. 

The  original  song  was  "exactly  engrav'd  by 
Tho.  Cross,"  and  published  singly,  as  a  broadside, 
or  "half-sheet"  song.  The  words,  by  Tom 
D'TJrfey,  were  written  to  an  old  "  tune  of  a  country 
Dance,  call'd  Mall  Peatly."  The  song  appeared 
afterwards  in  the  collection  entitled  'Pills  to 
purge  Melancholy.'  "Our  master  Will,"  who  is 
toasted  in  a  bumper  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  is, 
of  course,  the  King,  Dutch  William.  "This 
Peace,"  mentioned  in  the  second  stanza,  must  be 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  fixes  the  date  of  the 
song  late  in  1697  or  early  in  the  following  year. 
All  this,  I  freely  confess,  advances  very  little  our 
knowledge  of  Gillian  herself,  of  whom  we  only 
hear  that  she  was  a  widow,  young,  jolly,  brisk, 
wary,  loyal,  bold,  witty,  plump,  and  finally  drunk. 
That  she  was  a  "tapstress,"  is,  I  think,  not  proven. 
She  is  called,  in  the  first  stanza,  "  Mine  Hostess"; 
but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  "  tapstress  "—if, 
indeed,  the  latter  office  ever  existed,  of  which  I 
am  more  than  doubtful.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  succession  to  that  post  was  governed  by 
a  Salic  law,  and  that  it  was  invariably  held  by  a 
"tapster  or  '  drawer";  but  I  am  open  to  cor- 
rection. JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

BINDING  OF  MAGAZINES,  &c.  (See  8tb  S.  xii. 
143.) — The  object  of  public  libraries  in  general  is 
to  supply  MR.  THOMAS,  and  others,  with  the  book 
part  of  books,  not  with  the  accidentals  that  the 
enterprising  publisher  may  have  appended,  for  his 
own  profit,  to  the  result  of  the  brain-work  of 
authors  and  editors.  While  I  hope  that  some  of 
our  great  libraries — including  the  Bodleian — will 
maintain  their  conservative  practices,  I  do  not  soe 
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that  cine-tenths  of  our  English  librarians  are  t 
be  blamed  if  they  deny  the  hospitality  of  thei 
already  crowded  shelves  to  the  advertisemen 
pages  of  (e.g.,  and  merely  e.g.)  Harper's  Monthly 
The  "  binding-in,"  moreover,  of  the  stiff  cardboar 
covers  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  '  New  Englis 
Dictionary '  (to  which  MR.  THOMAS  refers),  mus 
shorten  the  "life"  of  the  morocco  binding  by 
very  considerable  time  ;  as  the  leverage  they  exer 
on  the  stitching  when  they  are  turned  over  is  fa 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  pages,  and  is  so  irre 
gular  in  its  operation.  Q.  V. 

THE  RECORD  GBAVEDIGOER.— It  is  worth  re 
cording  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  that  there  died  on  Saturday 
28  August,  at  Gillingham,  near  Chatham,  George 
Peacock,  the  village  gravedigger.  He  was  seventy 
three  years  old,  and  had  held  the  position  fo: 
thirty-seven  years,  and  buried  over  12,000  persons 
— a  record  performance,  it  is  believed.  His  pre 
decessors  in  office  were  his  grandfather  and  father 
he  is  succeeded  by  his  son.  The  grandfather  buriec 
many  French  prisoners  of  war  who  died  on  ships 
in  the  Medway.  T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

Lancaster. 

JAMES  BIRD,  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MAKER. — Whilst  engaged  on  a  search  amongst 
the  Navy  Board  papers  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
I  came  upon  the  following  letter  from  James  Bird, 
the  famous  mathematical  instrument  maker  of  the 
last  century : — 

Strand,  25  April,  1751. 

SIR,— The  difficulty  which  I  have  met  with  at  the 
Navy  Office  obliges  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter. 
I  have  been  twice  for  payment  of  the  Bill  of  the  Mathe 
matical  Instruments,  &c.,  delivered  at  the  Admiralty 
Office,  the  7th  of  February  last  but  without  any  other  suc- 
cess than  to  be  informed  that  they  had  employed  Mr.  Cole, 
an  instrument  maker  in  Fleet  Street,  to  view  the  Instru- 
ments, and  Tax  my  Bill  and  if  I  remember  right  the 
deductions  he  has  made  from  the  several  articles  amount 
to  two  pounds  seven  shillings.  This  being  contrary  to 
my  Method  of  dealing  (which  is  never  to  charge  more 
than  I  take),  I  did  not  think  proper  to  receive  the 
money,  but  apply'd  to  Mr.  Cole  to  show  him  how  he  was 
mistaken  in  judging  of  their  value ;  who  without  any 
sort  of  reasoning,  told  me  he  could  not  help  doing  as  he 
did,  therefore  I  should  have  charged  more.  I  presume 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  remarks  upon  the  above, 
but  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  communicate  it  to  their 
Lordships,  who  I  hope  will  think  the  trouble  and  loss 
of  time  which  I  have  already  had,  more  than  a  sufficient 
deduction. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  BIRD. 

To  the  Honbl«  John  Cleveland,  Esq. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Bird's  protest  was 
successful,  and  that  the  money  was  ordered  to  be 
paid.  R.  B.  P. 

RAGMAN  ROLL  IN  EXCHEQUER.— An  advantage 
to  any  one  either  asking  or  answering  a  question 
in  these  pages  is  the  guarantee  it  gives  him  of  his 
own  future  interest  in  the  subject.  Not  infrequently 


it  happens  that  in  course  of  treatment  in  the 
flexible  medium  of  'N.  &  Q.'  a  query  may  prove 
to  be  an  answer  and  an  answer  develope  into  a 
query.  The  latter  is  much  the  commoner  case, 
and  it  is  my  fate  to  furnish  an  example  (see  8tb  3. 
x.  495  ;  xi.  154, 291),  having  come  upon  an  instance 
of  the  term  Ragman  Roll  in  a  connexion  quite 
novel  to  me.  There  was  in  the  year  1618  decided 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  case  from  the  leet 
court  of  Isle  worth  Sion,  county  Middlesex,  that  of 
Dewell,  Dowell,  or  Duell  v.  Saunders,  a  decision  of 
considerable  subsequent  note  on  the  legality  of  erect- 
ing dovecots.  In  course  of  the  hearing  a  finely 
miscellaneous  array  of  legal  erudition  was  brought 
forward  by  the  counsel  and  judges  engaged.  One 
account  of  it  occurs  in  Rolle's  Reports  for  Hilary 
Term,  15  James  ;  but  I  have  a  legal  MS.  contain- 
ing a  different,  and  in  some  respects  fuller  and 
more  interesting  version,  and  incidentally  making 
an  allusion  which  perhaps  some  legal  brother  will 
explain.  It  is  contended  that 

"le  erecting  dun  pigeon  howse  serra  enquirable  come 
s'ee  []]  pur  le  Roy  pur  oeo  que  ceo  est  come  un  franchise 
et  pur  ceo  Ragman  Rowle  in  le  Exchequer  est  It 
shalbe  inquired  who  shall  erect  a  dovecote  without 
icense.  It  ehalbe  alsoe  enquired  who  kills  any  pigeons 
wheathersoever  they  goe." 

A  later  page  in  the  report  cites  "lestattnte  de 
Ragman  ibidem  folio  28  de  hiis  qui  construunt 
columbaria."  The  last  previous  citation,  to  which 
the  "  ibidem  "  may  refer,  is  "  Vet.  Magna  Charta 
cap.  Iteneris  [sic]  fo.  153."  What  was  Ragman 
Roll  in  the  Exchequer  ?  I  notice  that  Barrington, 
n  his  *  Observations  on  the  Statutes,'  has  a  short 
chapter  on  the  *  Statutum  quod  vocatur  de  Rag- 
man de  Justitiariis  Assignatis,'  the  text  of  which 
s  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  *  Statutes  at 
Jarge,'  but  which  is  a  provision  wholly  relative  to 
>rocedure,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ex- 
chequer. GEO.  NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 

"  REST,  BUT  DO  NOT  LOITER."— When  I  was  an 

rrand  boy  in  "London  town,"  in  the  fifties,  a 

number  of  porters'  rests  existed,    nearly  all  of 

hich  now  appear  to  have  been  improved  off  the 
ace  of  the  earth.  There  were  two  at  Ludgate 
jircu*,  and  certainly  another  (two,  I  think),  close 
>y  Newgate  Prison.  These,  of  course,  stood  in 
he  midst  of  the  road,  where  passenger  refuges  or 
ubterranean  places  of  convenience  now  find  favour. 
Jpon  one  of  them,  I  remember,  placed  high  up 
where  every  one  might  read)  just  over  the  actual 
est,  was  the  admonitive  motto  quoted  at  the  head 
f  this  note.  The  best-known  old  rest  in  London 
s  at  present  in  a  decrepit  state,  and  so,  before  it 
oes  hence,  it  may  be  interesting  to  accurately 
escribe  it.  It  stands  upon  the  north  side  of  St. 
'aul's  Churchyard,  E.G.,  close  by  the  stop  gate 
lat  blocks  direct  through  traffic  by  vehicles,  and 

parallel  with  the  churchyard  railings.  Its  height  is 
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4  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  actual  rest  itself  consists  of  three 
g^in.  oak  planks,  11  ft.  long  by  2ft.  ijin.  wide 
unitedly.  They  measure  in  width,  respectively, 
9  in.,  10£  in.,  and  5j  in.,  the  narrowest  one  being 
placed  nearest  the  church  rails  and  the  widest  in 
the  middle.  These  planks  are  held  together  by 
three  iron  bolts  or  rods  (one  in  the  centre,  and  the 
other  two  near  the  flanks),  bored  through  the  shelf 
and  riveted  on  the  inside  edge.  The  oak  shelf  is 
not  painted,  and  is  quite  sound  throughout.  It  is 
supported  by  a  couple  of  slight  square  Portland- 
stone  posts,  the  most  eastern  one  broken  in  half. 
These  posts  rise  3  ft.  7  in.  out  of  the  ground,  above 
which  are  iron  brackets  made  to  carry  the  shelf ; 
the  oxidation  of  this  metal  has  been  the  actual 
discomfiture  of  the  eastern  post.  The  crippled 
rest  is  at  present  clumsily  supported  at  the  broken 
end  by  splints  formed  of  two  rough  pieces  of  wood, 
bound  by  a  scaffold  rope,  and  wedged  to  the 
damaged  stone  pier.  Although  potters'  knots  are 
much  rarer  than  they  used  to  be,  they  are  by  no 
means  obsolete  ;  and  I  saw  several  in  use  recently 
outside  Billingsgate  Fish  Market. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  TROOPS  ON  RAILWAYS.— The 
importance  of  railways  as  a  means  of  conveying 
troops  with  rapidity  was  recognized  at  an  early 
period  in  their  history.  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  secretary 
to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  in  his 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Bill,  28  June,  1832,  said  :  "  We  took  a  whole 
regiment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  were 
800,  with  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  which  was 
necessary  to  be  shipped  to  Ireland."  Some  of  the 
committee  seemed  to  think  that  the  proximity  of 
the  proposed  line  to  the  great  military  depot  at 
Weedon  might  be  a  source  of  danger,  as  it  would 
facilitate  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies  of  riotously 
inclined  persons,  desirous  of  obtaining  possession 
of  arms.  The  military  authorities  did  not,  how- 
ever, share  this  fear,  and  General  Sir  James  William 
Gordon  gave  evidence  on  3  July  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"  In  cases  of  emergency  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
§end  troops  by  that  method  of  conveyance,  which  would 
be  very  rapid  and  safe.  In  cases  not  of  emergency,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  troops  should  not  be  conveyed 
by  either  canal,  or  carriage,  or  railroad,  but  that  they 
should  be  made  to  perform  one  of  the  most  efficient 
parts  of  military  duty— to  march.  In  cases  of  emergency, 
where  bodies  of  military  men  require  to  be  assembled 
suddenly  for  the  public  service  at  any  given  spot,  then  I 
should  say  that  a  rapid  conveyance  is  very  desirable,  and 
by  railroad  certainly.  I  have  practised  it  on  the  railroad 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  with  very  great  effect 
and  benefit  to  the  public  service."— Report,  p.  111. 

A  curious  early  book  on  this  subject  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  It  is  entitled  '  Die  Eisenbahnen 


als  Militarische  Operations-linien/  8vo.,  Adorf, 
1842.  The  author  conceals  his  identity  under  the 
pseudonym  "  P.  Z."  The  details  are  worked  out 
with  remarkable  completeness,  and  a  long  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  use  of  railways  in  the  case  of  a 
possible  war  between  Germany  and  France.  As 
if  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  some  of  the  opera- 
tions are  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  districts 
since  made  famous  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-1.  R.  B.  P. 

"NETHER  HEEDUM."— In  North  Derbyshire 
one  sometimes  hears  such  a  sentence  as  "  He  may 
go  to  Nether  Heed  am  for  aught  I  care."  The 
place  referred  to  is  evidently  the  nether  world,  the 
grave,  Hades.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  usual 
for  mothers  and  nurses,  when  speaking  to  children, 
to  say  *'  Never  Heed'em,"  either  by  way  of  forcing 
a  meaning  into  a  forgotten  term,  or  to  cause  a 
laugh.  I  have  heard  them  say  : — 
He  'B  gone  to  Never  Heed'em, 
Where  they  catch  'em  and  squeeze  'em. 

In  Wakefield  people  say,  "I'll  go  to  Never 
Heed'em  Street,"  meaning  "I'll  go  to  Hades." 
It  seems  to  me  that  "  Heed u in  "  may  be  an  old 
dative  plural  of  a  word  which  was  etymologically 
akin  to  Hades.  It  is  obvious  that  "Never  Heed'em  " 
is  a  popular  interpretation  of  "  Nether  Heed  urn," 
for  I  have  heard  the  latter  form  scores  of  times. 
It  must  be  familiar  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
1  N.  &  Q.'  S.  O.  ADDY. 

THE  LANDING*PLACE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE  IN 
ENGLAND. — So  much  has  been  said  this  year  (in 
which  thirteen  centuries  are  completed  since 
the  event)  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Primate  of  England  on  our  shores,  and  so  many 
visits  have  been  paid  to  the  supposed  site  of  his 
landing,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  call  attention 
in  (  N.  &  Q.'  to  the  very  interesting  dissertation 
on  the  subject  contributed  by  Prof.  McKenny 
Hughes  to  the  work  recently  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Mason  (undertaken  at  the 
desire  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  and 
entitled  '  The  Mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  Eng- 
land according  to  the  Original  Document,  being  a 
Handbook  for  the  Thirteenth  Centenary.'  For 
many  years  past  it  has  been  usually  considered 
that  the  landing  took  place  at  or  near  Ebbsfleet, 
which  is  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Rams- 
gate.  This  idea  appears  to  have  originated  in 
the  statement  of  the  '  Anglo  -  Saxon  Chronicle ' 
that  Hengist  and  Horsa  landed  there  ;  the  power- 
ful advocacy  of  Stanley  led  to  its  general  accept- 
ance, and  Green,  in  his  well-known  '  History 
of  the  English  People,'  affirms,  as  if  it  were  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  this  was  the  landing-place 
of  the  Italian  missionaries  to  our  country.  In 
1884  the  late  Earl  Granville,  as  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  caused  a  memorial  stone  cross 
to  be  erected  about  a  mile  from  Ebbefleet  towards 
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Pegwell,  a  Latin  inscription  on  which  states  that 
it  is  intended  to  mark  the  spot  where  Augustine 
first  met  King  Ethelbert  after  his  landing  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  I  visited  the  place  in  1890,  and 
pointed  out  in  « N.  &  Q.'  (7th  S.  x.  288)  that  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  inscription  as  to  the  date  of  the 
landing,  which  should  be  A.D.  597,  not  596.  In 
8th  S.  iv.  386  I  gave  the  whole  inscription,  which 
had  been  taken  down  for  me  by  a  friend.  I  added 
—what  I  still  think— that  it  is  not  likely  this  was 
the  actual  place  of  the  meeting,  and  that  Green 
was  probably  right  in  thinking  that  it  took  place 
"  on  the  chalk- down  above  Minster,  where  the  eye 
nowadays  catches  miles  away  over  the  marshes  the 
dim  tower  of  Canterbury."  But  as  regards  the 
place  of  landing,  Prof.  McKenny  Hughes  strongly 
contends  that  it  was  at  Richborongh,  the  usual 
place  of  disembarking  in  those  days.  Bede  only 
says  that  it  was  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  but  the 
Canterbury  monk,  William  Thorn,  names  Retes- 
bourgh  (meaning  Richborough)  in  his  '  Chronicle ' 
as  the  place,  thus  preserving  the  local  tradition. 
Probably  this  would  have  been  continuously 
accepted  had  not  modern  writers  found  a  difficulty 
in  considering  Richborough  as  being  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  But  as  Prof.  Hughes  remarks,  Thorn 
and  others  in  his  time  took  it  as  being  such ;  and 
in  that  of  St.  Augustine  it  may  have  been  more 
decidedly  so,  the  main  channel  of  the  Wantsome 
having  somewhat  altered  its  course  between. 
Richborough  was,  in  fact,  itself  an  island,  but 
separated  only  by  tidal  water  from  Thanet,  much 
as  El uiley  Island  is  from  the  south-western  corner 
of  Sheppey,  to  which  it  is  considered  to  belong. 
The  language  (let  it  be  noted)  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Granville  memorial  is  not  incorrect  accord- 
ing to  this  view  as  regards  the  place  of  landing, 
for  it  begins  "Augustinus  ad  Rutupina  Littora  in 

insula  Thaneti tandem  advectus."     Rutupise 

was  the  Latin  name  of  what  is  now  called  Rich- 
borough  ;  and  the  locality  should  now  have  addi- 
tional interest  in  Christian  eyes. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

ELECTION  OP  PARISH  REGISTRAR,  CIRCA  CROM- 
WELL'S PROTECTORATE.  (See  8th  S.  xii.  62.)— 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  record  a  similar 
entry  to  the  one  given  by  R.  R.  in  his  interesting 
note  on  the  *  Register  of  an  Obscure  Parish.'  I 
have  just  been  examining  the  registers  of  this 
village,  which  date  from  the  year  1653.  The  third 
page  of  the  first  volume  is  two-thirds  cut  away. 
On  the  portion  left  is  the  following  entry  :— 

"John  Parsons,  of  West  Haddon,  in  the  County  of 
Northtfln,  wa?,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlmt  (in  that 
case)  made  elected  and  chosen  by  the  maior  pte  of  the 
Parishioners  of  West  Haddon  aforesaid  to  be  P'ish  Re- 
gister thereO)  who,  according  to  the  said  Act,  took  his 

Oath  for  his  true  p'forming  the  said  place  the  26th 

of  October  1653  before  me,— Edward  Newman." 


In  this  case  there  is  no  comment  made  in  the 
margin.  Probably,  however,  some  such  pithy 
sentence  as  that  recorded  by  R.  R.  may  have  been 
subsequently  written  on  the  missing  portion  of  the 
page,  which  for  this  reason  suffered  destruction. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE, 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

PRESIDENT  FAURE'S  VISIT  TO  RUSSIA.— I  had 
the  privilege  of  spending  a  few  very  jolly  hours 
here  in  the  joint  company  of  Russian  and  French 
sailors,  who  got  on  capitally  together,  notwith- 
standing that  neither  nation  understood  a  word  of 
what  the  other  was  vociferating.  A  little  pamphlet 
of  eight  pages,  speculatively  got  up  for  the  occasion, 
was  tentatively  produced,  but  quickly  tabooed  as 
superfluous,  the  entente  cordiale  being  com- 
plete without  it.  For  the  joke  of  the  thing  I 
transliterate  a  few  of  the  proposed  phrases  : — 

Voule  YOU  ferr  Konnesanz  de  sett  demuazel] 

Setun  personn  don  vou  sere"  Kontan. 

Ambrasson  nou. 

Shanton  zansambl  1 

Ditt  a  votr'  epouze  ke  je  vou  zai  f6  ferr  la. 

Konnezans  dun  joli  demuazel. 

Kel  demuazel  aime  vou? 

Jem  le  brunett. 

Jem  le  blond. 

Ave  vou  d6  seur  1 

Kombien] 

Vene  she  nous  avek  votr'  seur, 

H.  E.  M. 
St.  Petersburg. 

DEDICATION  OF  HOLLINGTON  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 
—The  saint-patron  of  Hollington  Parish  Church, 
near  Hastings,  has  been  for  a  long  time  forgotten, 
and  within  comparatively  recent  times  a  dedication 
to  St.  Leonard  has  been  assumed.  The  assumption 
appears  to  have  been  based  upon  certain  entries  in 
the  Hollington  parish  registers  of  persons  de- 
scribed as  being  of  "  St.  Leonards,  in  Hollington." 
Even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  parish  registers 
would  recognize  this  as  specifying  that  the  person 
so  described  was  of  a  chapelry  attached  to  the 
parish,  and  not  of  the  mother  parish  itself.  The 
distinction  is  frequently  made,  and  very  commonly 
to  be  met  with.  These  entries  demonstrate  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  within  the  parish 
of  Hollington,  and  the  fact  that  the  chapel  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  original  dedication  of  the  mother  church,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  was  not,  at  any  rate,  to  St. 
Leonard. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  notice  that  the  town  of 
St.  Leonards,  having  borrowed  the  name,  and  pro- 
bably occupying  in  part  the  site,  of  this  ancient 
chapelry,  has  also  in  the  short  space  of  sixty-nine 
years,  during  which  the  whole  of  it  has  been  created, 
succeeded  in  eclipsing  not  only  the  parent  parish, 
which  is  now  commonly  considered  a  kind  of 
suburb  of  the  town,  but  also  the  very  dedication 
of  the  parent  church. 
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I  find  that  in  the  year  1562  a  testator  (Giles 
Wetherys,  Lewes,  Cons.  Ct.  A  5.  75)  describes 
himself  as  being  "of  the  parish  of  St.  Rombokft, 
Hollington."  An  ascription  of  this  date  carries 
much  weight,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  this  was  the  original  dedication. 
In  addition  to  direct  evidence,  much  can  often 
be  deduced  in  cases  of  forgotten  dedications  by 
observing  the  dates  of  local  celebrations,  fairs,  and 
the  like.  Fairs  were  frequently  held  on  the  saint's 
day.  Alban  Butler  writes  of  St.  Rumbold  under 
1  July.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  this  date,  nor 
12  July,  its  equivalent  in  the  new-style  calendar, 
is  specially  observed  at  Hollington,  nor  that  any 
fair  was  ever  held  there.  Any  facts  associating 
this  date  with  the  place  or  the  church  or  the 
manor  of  Hollington  will  be  very  interesting  in 
confirmation  of  the  dedication  quoted  from  this 
sixteenth  century  will.  HAMILTON  HALL. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"CLOIT." — Jamieson  gives  this  word  with  the 
meaning  "a  heavy  burden,"  on  the  authority  of 
*  Ayrshire  Gl.  Survey,'  p.  691.  Will  any  one 
kindly  help  me  to  verify  this  reference  ?  Is  the 
word  still  in  use  with  this  meaning  ? 

THE  EDITOR  OP 

'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTION  ART.' 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

"LIGHT  OF  OUR  SALVATION."— Twelve  stanzas 
of  a  poem,  each  ending  with  these  words,  have 
escaped  identification  for  forty  years.  They  fill 
two  pages  of  a  quarto  book,  and  are  printed  in 
black-letter,  probably  about  1550-2. 

The  nexte  day  folowyng  we  had  matynes,  with  prime 

and  howres  holy 

Many  a  deus  in  adiutorium,  al  in  the  latten  tpnge 
Coniuring  of  holy  water  folowed  then  immediatly 
Procession  after  ydolles,  al  the  cburcbe  yarde  long 
Hygh  masee  with  deuout  aensinge?,  tuffling  it  in  prik- 

song 

Then  ranne  we  to  take  holy  bread  without  signification 
These  plantes  be  pluckt  up,  be  they  neuer  so  stronge 
They  were  not  graffed  on  goddes  worde,  the  light  of  our 

saluation. 
With  these  old  cuetomea  &  such  lyke  god  is  displeased 

sore 

As  in  the  first  of  Eeay  ther  is  demaunded  playne 
Who  reauired  these  of  you  such  thinges  I  do  abhor 
Your  Sabothes  and  your  aolempne  days  your  fastings  are 

in  vayne 
Newe  holydayes  &  fastinges  from  my  hart  I  do  dia- 

dayne 

God  saith  lie  ia  wery  both  of  you  and  your  oblation 
He  bvddeth  you  labour  in  his  vyne  yarde,  and  therm 

take  payne 
To  teach  the  people  Ooda  word  the  light  of  our  saluacion. 


Sone  it  is  sene  what  paynes  in  this  veneyarde  they  did 

For  euery  quicke  sprynge  that  brought  forthe  the  frute 

of  Gods  verite 

They  cryed  out  on  him  heretike  burne  him  at  the  stake 
He  speaketh  against  oure  Ceremoneyes  and  therfore 

shall  he  dye 

Throwe  such  wretches  in  prison/  and  let  the  caytyfes  lye 
And  yf  they  be  not  willinge,  to  make  their  recantation 
Famysh  them  for  fode,  or  murther  them  pryuely 
They   speake   agaynste    tradycions   the    light   of  our 

saluacion. 
Than  scourged  they  the  simple  soules,  with  their  whyp  of 

correction 
And  there  on  hanged  .vi.  atryngea  surely  fastened  with  a 

This  whyp  was  very  mete,  for  ther  pestilent  complection 
For  thorow  such  tyranny,  the  peoples  hartes  wer  rawe 
Thus  many  faythful  membres  frome  the  truth  dyd  drawe 
Untyl  our  noble  Kynge  of  his  mercy  and  compassion 
Brake  this  cruell  whyp  that  kept  the  people  in  awe 
And  hath  aduanced  Goddes  worde  the  lyght  of  our 

ealuacion. 
Bewayle  doth  our  Balamytes,  diacloaynge  their  owne 

nature 
Euen  as  unshamefaate  ahauelyngea  threteninge  Christes 

pore  shepe 

Saynge  yf  the  sworde  were  on  our  sydea,  be  ye  sure 
As  it  hath  bene  before  than  wolde  ye  not  ones  pepe 
But  now  that  ye  thinke  al  good  ordre  ia  layde  downe  to 

Ye  makVa  braggynge  and  a  boasting  of  your  exaltation 
Now  who  but  ye  gospellers  that  Chriates  flocke  doth 

Ye  teache  the  people  gods  worde  the  lyght  of  our 
saluatio' 

The  chiefeat  thinge  they  set  by  is  almost  fallen  awaye 
I  meane  their  masking  Masse  by  so  many  Popes  deuyeed 
For  thorowe  it  the  Lordes  aupper  hath  bene  in  great 

And  the°ryght  institution  blasphemously  blemyashed 
Thus  in  the  Popysh  church  it  hath  bene  long  abused 
But  now  verite  wil  have  the  matter,  the  examinacion 
He  aayth  playnly  such  abusion  shal  no  more  be  used 
It   ahal  be    tryed  by  Gods  worde,   the  light  of  our 
saluacion. 

Chriat  held  not  the  bread'ouer  his  head,  it  is  not  in  the 

Scripture. 

But  brake  it  and  deuyded  it,  to  his  Apoestls  al 
Christ  bad  them  not  knele  to  it  of  this  ye  may  be  aure 
If  ye  do  searche  the  Scriptures  fynde  it  so  ye  shal 
Christ  willed  them  to  reseiue  it  in  the  memorial 
That  his  body  for  our  synnee,  suffred  payne  and  paasyon 
To  pacify  the  fathers  wrath,  when  we  in  synne  dp  fall 
Thus  was  he  offred  onea  for  al  the  light  of  our  saluacion. 
Can  any  reader  identify  this?    The  word"Bala- 
mytes"  appears  to  be  an  earlier  use  than  that 
given  in  the  *  New  English  Dictionary.     0.  S. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW.— Where  can  I  find  the 
most  detailed  and  authentic  account  of  the  legend 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  ?  K.  J.  A. 

NONSENSE  VERSES.— A  London  evening  paper 
has  incorrectly  claimed  for  the  late  Edward  Lear 
the  invention  of  nonsense  verses  of  the  type  of  that 
commencing  "  There  was  a  Tom-cat  in  the  City. 
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I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  anything 
earlier  in  this  way  than  the  "  History  of  Sixteen 
Wonderful  Old  Women,  illustrated  by  as  many 
Engravings  exhibiting  their  principal  Eccentricities 
and  Amusements ;  London,  Printed  for  Harris 
&  Son,  Corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1821," 
which    forms  No.    15  of   Harris's  "  Cabinet  of 
Amusement  and  Instruction,"  twenty-six  in  the 
set.     This  little  book,   published  by  Newbery's 
successors,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  one,  with  coloured 
illustrations  of  the  drollest.     Perhaps  space  may 
be  spared  for  a  verse  taking  one  back  to  the  days 
when  lotteries  were  not  illegal  :— 
There  was  an  Old  Woman  of  Baling 
Who  jump'd  till  her  head  touch'd  the  ceiling, 
When    2164 
Was  announc'd  at  her  door, 
As  a  prize  to  th'  Old  Woman  of  Baling. 

ANDREW  W.  TUBE. 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

'THE  BLACKBERRY  GATHERERS,'  BY  COLLINS. 
—Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  who  is 
the  present  owner  of  this  picture,  which  was  sold 
at  Christie's  at  some  period  during  the  sixties  ?  It 
has  changed  hands  many  times. 

ARTHUR  F,  G.  LEVESON-GOWER. 
Athens. 

ARMORIAL. — Can  any  reader  inform  me  what 
family  bore  as  arms  two  serpents  entwined  in  fess  ? 
These  arms  are  impaled  with  those  of  my  family 
on  an  old  seal,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 

A.  L.  SWAINSON. 

41,  Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 

LATIN  QUOTATION.— 

Ditat,  sanctificat,  sanat  quoque  surgere  mane. 
In  *  Zehneri  Sententiae,'  Lipsize,  1727,  p.  37,  sub 
"  Mane  quod  tu,"  &c.,  the  line  appears  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Luther.  In  Hazlitt's  '  English  Proverbs ' 
1882,  p.  124,  sub  "  Early  to  bed,"  &c.,  a  quotation 
appears  from  {A  Health  to  the  Gentl.  Prof,  of 
Servingmen,'  1598  (reprinted  in  'Box.  Lib.,' 
p.  121):  "It  is  an  infallible  rule,  *  Sanat, 
sanctificat,  et  ditat,  surgere  mane.'"  Who  was 
th*  ai^nor  J  ,  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

ST.  m  COWSLAND.— In  Dr.  Hew  Scott's  'Fasti 
EcclesisB  Scptticanae,'  the  church  of  Dunnichen, 
Forfarshire,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  dedicated 
to  St.  Cowsland.  Who  was  this  saint ;  and  what 
particulars  can  be  given  about  him  ?  Is  there  any 
history  or  etymology  pertaining  to  the  name  1  Is 
it  in  any  way  akin  to  Causland,  McCausland,  &c.  ? 

DOLLAR. 

ARABELLA  FERMOR.—  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
of  any  book  in  which  I  can  find  the  nieces  and 
great-nieces  of  this  lady  (the  Belinda  of  the  « Kape 
of  the  Lock  ),  who  married  Francis  Perkins  of 
Ufton,  Berkshire.  Also  I  am  anxious  to  find  out 


the  names  and  marriages  of  the  children  (four  sons 
and  nine  daughters)  of  Edward  Sheldon,  of  Weston, 
in  Warwickshire,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Shelley,  of  Mitchell  Grove,  Sussex. 

HELEN  TOYNBEE. 
Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

B^VESIERS.— In  Martin's  (  Histoire  de  France,' 
under  the  year  1690, 1  find  the  following  :  "La 
bataille  s'engagea  en  vue  de  Beachy  Head,  que 
nous  nommons  le  cap  Bovesiers."  What  is  the 
origin  of  this  name  ?  Are  there  any  other  instances 
of  neighbouring  nations  using  names  so  widely 
dissimilar  to  designate  the  same  place  ? 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG, 

'EiKON  BASILIK&'— The  motto  on  the  title- 
page  is  "Bon a  agere,  et  mala  pati,  Begium  eat." 
Whence  is  this  taken  ?  There  is  something  very 
like  it  in  Plutarch  :^  "BcunAiKoi/  (e<^)  cvrlv  ev 
irotovvra,  /ca/aos  a.Kov€iv "  ('  Apophthegmata '). 
The  speaker  is  Alexander  (Reiske,  vi.  690). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

POPOCATEPETL.— I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if 
CANON  TAYLOR,  or  any  other  reader  learned  in  the 
science  of  place-names,  can  tell  me  on  which 
syllable  the  accent  should  be  placed  in  the  name  of 
this  volcano,  once  considered  the  highest  point  in 
North  America.  The  choice  lies  between  the  last 
syllable  and  the  penultimate.  All  the  dictionaries 
and  gazetteers  are  unanimous  in  giving  Popocatepetl 
(Lippincott,  Ogilvie,  Smith,  Webster,  Worcester, 
&c.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  Popocatepetl  in  Sir 
H.  G.  Ward's  '  Mexico,'  and  this  last  is  a  book  in 
which  every  Mexican  name  is  so  carefully  and 
conscientiously  accented  that  I  should  regard  it  as 
a  far  higher  authority  than  all  the  pronouncing 
dictionaries.  Further,  it  is  in  agreement  with  the 
general  principle  as  to  the  accentuation  of  Aztec 
names,  to  which  I  drew  attention  in  8th  S.  viii. 
392,  and  in  books  printed  in  Mexico  in  the  Spanish 
language  the  name  is  invariably  accented  on  the 
penult  if  at  all.  JAS  PLATT,  Jun. 

JUVENILE  AUTHORS.— The  Bodleian  Library 
possesses  the  title-page  of  a  hitherto  unrecorded 
work,  which  is  probably  the  earliest  English  book 
issued  by  a  boy.  The  present  century  has  pro- 
duced several  instances  of  precocionsness  in  this 
respect ;  notably  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall 
who  (or  rather  whose  father  for  him)  published 
( Essays  and  Poems'  in  1809  when  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  in  that  of  Dante  Rossetti,  of  whose 
poem  '  Sir  Heron,'  printed  by  his  uncle  Polidori, 
in  1843,  but  written  about  two  years  before,  when 
Rossetti  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  I 
possess  a  copy,  given  by  Polidori,  I  believe,  to  my 
father.  But  it  appears  to  have  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  bibliographers  that  the  sixteenth  century 
had  its  boy  translator  and  editor,  if  not  author,  is 
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Ephraim  Pagitt,  the  heresiographer,  whose  sub- 
sequent works  are  well  known.  Amidst  Thomas 
Rawlinson's  collections,  preserved  with  his  brother 
Richard's  MSS.,  is  a  series  of  book  inscriptions  and 
autographs  of  owners,  however  insignificant  in  many 
cases,  which  he  cut  out  of  the  books  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  consequently  it  includes  many 
title-pages  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  names 
written  thereon  ;  and  amongst  these  is  the  following 
title,  within  an  engraved  border,  of  a  duodecimo, 
or  small  octavo,  volume.  "  The  |  Book  of  |  Ruth 
expounded  |  in  twenty  eight  Ser  |  mons  by  Lewes 
La-  |  vaterus  of  Tygurine,  and  |  by  hyra  published 
in  Latine,  and  |  now  translated  into  Englishe  by 
|  Ephraim  Pagitt,  a  childe  |  of  eleuen  yeares  |  of 
age.  |  At  London,  |  Printed  by  Robert  |  Walde- 
Grave,  dwel-  |  ling  without  Temple-bar  |  1586." 
The  autograph  for  the  sake  of  which  the  page  was 
preserved  is  of  one  "  Tho.  Francklin."  The  book 
itself  is  not  in  the  Bodleian  nor  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Pagitt  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  Can  any  other  equally  early  example 
of  literary  work  be  found  in  England  before  this 
nineteenth  century  ?  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

[See  8th  S.  iv.  349,  490.] 

HOWTH  CASTLE. — In  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  in  Ireland,  the 
Standard  of  23  August  says  of  Howth  Castle  :— 

"  It  is  still  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Howth,  the  direct 
descendant  and  thirtieth  successor  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
who  was  created  Lord  of  Howth  by  Henry  II.  over  seven 
centuries  ago.  Very  few  peers  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  could  claim  BO  long  a  holding  of  one  manor  and 
one  title  in  unbroken  male  deacent.  There  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  a  yew  tree  of  unknown 
age,  whose  preservation  is  supposed  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  succession  to  Howth. 
It  is  far  gone,  and  supported  by  many  props." 

Singularly  enough,  in  the  light  of  the  last  sentence 
of  the  above  quotation,  the  present  Earl  of  Howth 
is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has  no  heir.  These 
old  traditions  of  the  influence  of  various  material 
objects  upon  the  existence  or  stability  of  certain 
families  are  very  interesting.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  cup  of  the  Musgraves  of  Edenhall.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  mention  other  instances  of  the  like 
superstition  :  R.  CLARE. 

Walthamstow. 

"RYPECK." — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "  rypeck,"  and  the  origin  of 
its  use.  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  pole  fixed  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  used  in  punting  races  as 
the  turning  point.  E.  A.  BARKER. 

BRASS  SEAL. — I  have  met  with  a  well-engraved 
brass  seal  in  a  curiosity  shop  in  Leamington, 
with  the  initials  C.  R.  in  Gothic  characters 
surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and  a  wreath  of  leaves 
passes  nearly  all  round  as  an  ornamentation.  The 


seal  appears  comparatively  modern,  and  is  well 
mounted  with  a  handle  of  polished  stone.  Can 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  what  name  the  initials 
represent?  HUBERT  SMITH. 


Qtglitt. 

MISS  FAIRBROTHER. 
(8tb  S.  xi.  267,  335,  390,  477.) 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  writing  rather  caustically 
about  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Galaxy  for 
May,  1871,  says  :— 

"  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  it  is  well  known  is  privately 
married  to  a  lady  of  respectable  position  and  of  character 
which  has  never  been  reproached,  but  whom,  neverthe- 
less, he  cannot  present  to  the  world  as  his  wife  because 
the  royal  consent  has  not  ratified  the  marriage." 

This  lady,  known  as  Mrs.  Fitz-George,  was,  it 
would  seem  from  the  Blue-book,  1895,  so  lately 
living.  A  playbill  which  notes  my  first  appear- 
ance, as  a  child,  upon  the  stage— viz.,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  23 Oct.,  1835— besides  containing 
the  names  of  my  father,  Charles  Hill,  and  of  my 
mother,  sometimes  "  billed  "  Mrs.  0.  Hill,  some- 
times Miss  Cehill,  bears  the  imprint  "S.  G.  Fair- 
brother,  Exeter  Court,"  and  the  line,  "All  appli- 
cations respecting  the  playbills  of  this  theatre  to 
be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Fairbrother, 
at  the  Stage  Door." 

The  two  last-named  were  my  maternal  uncles, 
sons  of  the  prompter  of  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  Robert  Fairbrother.  The  Miss 
Fairbrother  whose  name  appears  in  the  bills  of 
these  theatres  from  the  year  1830,  and  in  those  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  Lyceum  from  1843  to  1848, 
was  the  daughter  of  this  Robert  Fairbrother.  Her 
name,  even  at  the  time  when  she  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Columbine,  *  Harlequin  and  Old 
Gammer  Gurton,'  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane, 
26  Dec.,  1836,  is  always  spelt  Fair-,  not  Fare-. 
My  uncle,  Samuel  Glover  Fairbrother,  the  printer, 
to  whom  I  was  apprenticed  from  1840  to  1846,  had 
been  an  apprentice  to  and  succeeded  Lowndes  at 
his  place  in  Exeter  Court,  Strand,  but  was  in  my 
time  at  31,  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden.  I  notice 
that  the  bills  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane 
bear  his  imprint  in  1832,  and  until  some  time  in 
the  autumn  of  1833,  when  he  prints  it  "  Exeter 
Court,  Strand."  My  uncle  Benjamin  (B.  S.  Fair- 
brother)  kept,  in  the  time  of  my  personal  recol- 
lection, "  The  Equestrian  Coffee-House,"  next  door 
to  the  Surrey  Theatre,  of  which  he  was  acting 
manager  at  the  time.  An  excellent  oil  portrait  of 
him  hung  over  the  bar  of  that  coffee-house,  and 
may  be  there  yet,  as  the  owner  in  1870  would 
not  part  with  it.  He,  Uncle  Ben,  had  been  acting 
manager  and  treasurer  of  many  of  the  principal 
London  theatres.  I  have  a  cordial  letter  from  him, 
dated  11  July,  1870,  addreased  to  meat  the  Royal 
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St.  James's  Theatre,  from  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Asylum,  Asylum  Road,  Old  Kent  Road.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  connexion  of  our  family  with 
that  of  the  auctioneers  mentioned  by  ESSINGTON 
at  the  second  reference,  The  lady  in  question 
may  at  some  time  have  been  announced  as  Fare- 
brother,  for  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
29  Aug.,  1846,  I  find  the  name  so  printed  on 
p.  139,  in  a  notice  of  her  as  Roshana  in  'The 
Magic  Horn  '  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Lyceum ;  but 
in  the  bills  named  below  you  will  find  Theatre 
Royal  Drury  Lane,  10  Feb.,  1836,  Miss  Fair- 
brother,  in  'Frolics  in  '45';  23  May,  1838  (Sheri- 
dan Knowles's  'Love's  Disguises'),  Miss  Fair- 
brother,  one  of  the  Lady  Guests  ;  17  Nov.,  1843, 
Dryden's  dramatic  opera  'King  Arthur,'  Miss 
FairbrotherasVenusin  "Merlin's  Vision";  24  Feb., 
1843,  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  with  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  as  Benedick  and  Mrs.  Nesbitt  as  Beatrice, 
Margaret,  Miss  Fairbrother  ;  Miss  A.  Vining  had 
been  the  Margaret  of  the  evening  before.  This 
would  tend  to  show  that  Miss  Fairbrother  was 
continuously  at  Drury  Lane  after  January,  1836, 
and  was  first  entrusted  with  a  speaking  part  by 
Mr.  Macready. 

Robert  Fairbrother,  my  maternal  grandfather, 
referred  to  ante,  p.  390  as  the  prompter  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  had  many  children— fifteen,  if  I 
remember  rightly —  and  the  Miss  Fairbrother 
in  question  was  the  ninth  child  and  the  fifth 
daughter  of  his  family,  viz. : — 

Samuel  Glover  and  Benjamin  S.,  both  referred 
to  above. 

Charles,  who  was  a  printer  with  his  elder  brother, 
Samuel  Glover. 

Mary,  who  married  Joseph  Ebsworth,  precentor 
of  a  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  previously  on  the 
stage,  She  was  mother  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ebs- 
worth, editor  of '  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.' 

Caroline,  who  married  T.  H.  Reynoldson,  musical 
composer.  Their  daughter  Caroline  was  adopted 
by  Peter  Richings,  and  known  as  Caroline  Rich- 
ings,  of  operatic  fame  in  America. 

Margaret,  who  married  a  Richard  Bartram. 

Sophy,  who  married  a  Mr.  Brockwell,  contractor 
and  builder. 

Louisa,  the  subject  of  this  note. 

Ann  Russell,  my  mother,  who  married  Charles 
John  Hill,  my  father. 

The  eldest  child,  William,  died  in  early  life, 
unmarried,  and  five  others  died  in  infancy. 

A  daughter  of  Joseph  Ebsworth  married  the 
celebrated  Sam  Oowell.  She  is  still  living,  and  the 
mother  of  Sydney  and  Florence  Cowell,  both  yet 
on  the  stage,  and  a  daughter  of  the  latter  is  now 
before  the  English  public,  known  as  Sydney  Fair- 
brother. 

My  examination  of  the  playbills  of  the  time 
fails  to  show  that  the  spelling  of  Miss  Fairbrother's 
name  was  ever  changed,  vide  '  Lacy's  Acting 


Plays/  vol.  v. ,  and  others  of  the  series.  In  George 
Vandenhoff's  (  Leaves  from  an  Actor's  Note-Book,' 
London,  1860,  p.  117,  the  list  of  the  Covent 
Garden  company  for  1841-2  contains  this  line, 
"  Columbine,  Miss  Fairbrother." 

BARTON  HILL. 
Hillbrook,  Paradise  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  U.S. 


Due  D'EPERNON  (8th  S.  xii.  205).— The  circum 
stances  which  brought  the  Due  de  la  Valette  (he 
did  not  take  the  title  of  Due  d'Epernon  till  1642, 
after  his  father's  death)  to  England  are  briefly 
stated  by  Lady  Dilke  at  p.  11  of  the  chapter 
"France  under  Richelieu"  of  her  'Art  in  the 
Modern  State '  :— 

"The  Duke,  who  was  reckoned  the  best  match  in 
France,  had  been  forced  in  1633  to  marry  a  niece  of 
Richelieu's  in  order  to  make  terms  for  his  father,  tho 
Duke  d'Epernon,  who  had,  as  Governor  of  Guienne,  been 
involved  in  a  desperate  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  de 
Sourdis,  apparently  sent  to  Bordeaux  by  the  Cardinal  for 
the  express  purpose  of  provoking  it.  De  la  Valette 
revenged  himself  for  being  forced  into  a  connexion 
which  he  regarded  as  a  disgrace  by  ironical  jests, 
which  are  said  to  have  wounded  Richelieu  so  deeply 
that  in  1639  he  declared  that  should  the  Duke,  hia 
niece's  husband,  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  his  alleged 
incompetency  or  treachery  at  the  siege  of  Pontarabia,  he 
himself  would  play  the  part  of  procweur  general. 
Warned  by  the  fate  of  others,  de  la  Valette  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  as  England  refused  to  give  him  up,  the  trial 
was  proceeded  with  in  his  absence." 

After  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIII., 
the  duke  returned  to  France,  and  the  iniquitous 
sentence  of  death,  which  had  been  pronounced  in 
1639,  was  annulled  in  1643.  H.  H, 

See  '  Biographical  History  of  England,'  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Granger,  fourth  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

Bromley,  in  Ms  list  of  "  Foreigners  entitled  to 
a  place  in  English  Collections,"  only  mentions  one 
portrait  of  him.  "Bernard  de  Nogaret,  Due 
d'Espernon,  E.G.,  1661,  06.  1661,  at,  69.  1661, 
folio,  after  Mignard,  by  Van  Schuppen."  Many 
particulars  of  the  family  will  be  found  in  Sally's 
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Memoirs. ' 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  :  LUTHER  OF  MYLES,  IN 
ESSEX  (8th  S.  xii.  127).— In  the  absence  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  the  connexion  of  the  Luter,  or 
Luther,  family  of  Essex  with  that  of  the  Reformer 
appears  to  be  little  better  than  tradition.  Wright, 
in  his  '  History  of  Essex,'  quoting  Morant,  states 
the  Luter  family  was  first  mentioned  in  Essex  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
William  Luter  (sic)  had  a  lease  from  the  Crown  for 
the  manor  of  Albins,  in  Stapleford  Abbots. 
Martin  Luther  died  in  1546,  one  year  previous  to 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  leaving  children  by  his 
wife  Catherine  de  Bora,  the  nun.  The  manor  of 
Miles,  in  the  parish  of  Kelvedon  Hatch,  in  the 
Hundred  of  Qngar,  some  five  miles  from  Bren> 
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wood,  waa  held  through  many  generations  by 
members  of  the  Lather  family.  Edward  Luther 
waa  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1701,  and  John  Luther, 
who  was  M.P.  in  1772,  much  improved  and  en- 
larged the  estate,  of  which  the  Fanes  became 
possessed,  I  think,  early  in  the  present  century. 
I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  of  Martin  Luther's 
children  having  visited  England.  It  is  clear  that 
the  name  was  in  use  in  England  before  Martin 
Luther's  death.  Your  correspondents  will  meet 
with  more  material  in  the  pages  of  Morant  and 
Wright ;  but  the  subject  is  treated  too  copiously 
to  admit  of  my  suggesting  an  insertion  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

ROBERT  WALTERS, 
Ware  Priory. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  BALLANTYNE  (8th  S.  xii.  124). 
— The  information  given  at  the  above  page  on  the 
articles  of  Mr.  Eallantyne  was  supplied  by  one  of 
his  family.  The  sub-editor  of  Longman's  Maga- 
zine now  writes  to  me  that  the  article  on  '  Wardour 
Street  English'  appeared  in  that  periodical  in 
October,  1888,  and  that  on  '  Father  Damien '  in 
May,  1889.  The  paper  on  *  French-English '  was 
inserted  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  1890,  pt.  i. 
pp.  279-86.  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

Reform  Club. 

CHESS  AND  THE  DEVIL  (8th  S.  xii.  207).— 
Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  a  fine  out- 
line illustration,  entitled  '  Satan  playing  at  Chess 
with  Man  for  his  Soul,'  by  Maurice  Retzscb,  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Penny 
Magazine.  The  expression  of  feature  on  the  faces 
of  Mephistopheles  and  his  opponent  are  finely 
drawn.  Hetzsch  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner 
Goethe's  « Faust '  and  Schiller's  <  Song  of  the  Bell.' 
" His  soul,"  says  his  friend  Vogel,  "was  animated 
by  the  grand  conceptions  of  Goethe  and  Schiller." 
He  died  near  Dresden  in  1857. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  think  the  story  required  by  QUEEN'S  KNIGHT 
is  entitled  « The  Chess  Player';  if  so,  he  will  find  it 
in  Temple  Bar  for  September,  1885,  forming  part 
of  vol.  Ixxv.  No  illustration  was  given  either  in  this 
or  any  other  volume  of  that  periodical.  For  '  The 
Devil  at  the  Chess  Board,'  see  '  N.  &  Q.,1  6th  S. 
ix.  208,  317.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

In  the  '  Temple  Bar  Index '  to  the  first  ninety- 
nine  volumes,  there  is  indexed  '  The  Ghees  Player,' 
vol.  Ixxv.,  1885,  p.  46.  This  is  probably  the 
story  your  querist  refers  to  ;  but  I  have  not  this 
volume  to  hand  for  verification.  J.  A.  S. 

Kilburn. 

GRUB  STREET  (8th  S.  xii.  108,  212).— Whether 
this  particular  street  existed  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say ;  but  "  Grub  "Street,"  I  believe,  occurs  fre- 
quently as  a  name  for  a  Roman  way.  There  is  a 


"  Grub  Street,"  to  my  knowledge,  which  runs  from 
Limpsfield  Common,  in  Surrey,  into  the  parish  of 
Titsey.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  latter  parish,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  quite  certain,  nor  do  I  know  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  name. 

ARTHUR  F.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER. 
Athens. 

With  all  deference  to  Sir  Walter  Besant,  I 
believe  there  were  formerly  two  Grub  Streets  in 
London.  One  is  now  Milton  Street,  Cripplegate, 
the  other  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Horseferry  Road, 
Westminster.  G.  A.  BROWNE. 

Montcalm,  Dagmar  Road,  Camberwell. 

RED,  WHITE,  BLUE  (8th  S.  x.  294 ;  xi.  296, 
376,  478  ;  xii.  196).— The  explanation  of  MR. 
NORCROSS  seems  itself  to  need  some  explaining. 
MR.  NORCROSS  writes  concerning  'The  Red,  White, 
and  Blue,'  song  that  it  was  written  in  and  about 
the  United  States,  and  that  "  Columbia  was  easily 

made  Britannia there  was  no  trouble  in  the 

adaptation."  Was  there  not  ?  Take  the  first  four 
lines  as  now  sung  : — 

Britannia,  the  pride  of  the  ocean, 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  land  of  a  Briton's  devotion, 
What  land  can  compare  unto  thee  ? 
By  what  stretch  of  poetic  licence  could"  Columbia  " 
ever  have  been  called  "  the  pride  of  the  ocean  "; 
and  what  words  in  the  supposed  original  took  the 
place  of  "  Briton's  "  in  the  third  line  ? 

A.  F.  R. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  NORCROSS  refers  to  "another  sea- 
song"  beginning  "A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea." 
He  says  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  runs,  "  And 
leave  Britannia  on  our  lee,"  and  adds,  "  Britannia 
was  changed  into  Columbia,  and  the  song  thus 
became  naturalized."  I  suppose  he  means  natu- 
ralized in  America  ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  Allan 
Cunningham's  well-known  song  that  he  is  speaking 
of.  If  it  is,  he  misquote  it  sadly.  Cunningham's 
first  stanza  ends  thus  : — 

Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 
Old  England  on  the  lee. 

0.  C.  B. 

"  CAREERIN  "  (8th  S.  xii.  7, 133).— This  word,  as 
used  by  Burns  in  his  "  Halloween,"  is  simply  the 
Scotch  form  of  "careering,"  and  has  the  same 
meaning  and  nothing  more.  Cheerfulness  may 
be  inferred  from  the  context;  but  the  word  as 
a  Scotch  word  has  no  such  meaning.  It  is  not  in 
Jamieson.  J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

FOLK-LORE  (8th  S.  xii.  167).— The  superstition 
which  Miss  WARD  questions  is  mentioned  by 
Robert  Hunt  in  his  *  Popular  Romances  of  the 
West  of  England,'  &c.,  where,  in  some  remarks  as 
to  superstitions  concerning  the  new  moon,  he  says  : 
u  To  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through 
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glass  is  unlucky  ;  you  may  bo  certain  that  you 
will  break  glass  before  the  moon  is  out."  The 
superstition  is  referred  to  in  identical  terms  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  in  '  English  Folk- Lore/ 
Of.  also  Brand's  'Popular  Antiquities,'  vol.  iii. 
(Bohn).  0.  P.  HALE. 

Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  in  his  '  Popular  Romances 
of  the  West  of  England,'  1881,  p.  429,  tells  us, 
what  is  widely  believed,  that 

"to  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  glass 
is  unlucky  ;  you  may  be  certain  that  you  will  break  glass 
before  that  moon  is  out.  I  have  known  persons  whose 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  clear  new  moon,  hesitate. 
'  Hev  I  seed  her  out  o'  doors  afore  1 '  If  not,  they  will 
go  into  the  open  air,  and,  if  possible,  show  the  moon  '  a 
piece  of  gold,'  or,  at  all  events,  turn  their  money." 

Mrs.  Latham,  in  her  '  West  Sussex  Superstitions,' 
says  that  she  has  known  a  maidservant  shut  her 
eyes  when  closing  the  shutters,  lest  she  should 
unexpectedly  see  the  new  moon  through  glass. 
The  origin  of  such  a  superstition  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MILITARY  BANNERS  AND  COLOURS  (8th  S.  xi. 
447,  473  ;  xii.  57,  115,  171).— At  the  first  refer- 
ence Miss  E.  E.  THOYTS  asked  for  information  as 
to  regimental  banners  preserved  in  our  churches  ; 
and  I  have  felt  somewhat  disappointed  that  no 
list  has  yet  appeared  in  'N.  &  Q.'  But  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  rule  our  tattered 
flags  that  have  "braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze" 
are  hung  in  the  most  awkward  and  inaccessible 
positions,  and  are  seldom  accompanied  by  any 
explanatory  inscriptions.  They  may  be  found  in 
many  buildings  other  than  churches.  Thus,  in  their 
barracks  in  the  City  Road  the  Honourable  Artil- 
lery Company  of  London  possess  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  the  colours  of  the  regiment,  some  of 
great  age  and  of  curious  design. 

The  City  of  London  Militia,  another  regiment 
of  great  antiquity,  whose  quarters  adjoin  those  of 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  also  possesses 
many  of  the  old  flags  carried  by  the  regiment,  and 
these  appropriately  decorate  the  officers'  mess-room 
of  this,  one  of  our  smartest  militia  battalions.  A 
flag  carried  by  the  old  Westminster  Volunteers 
about  a  century  ago  is  now,  I  believe,  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  and  there  is  a  tattered  old  flag  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  number  on  which  I  failed 
to  read  when  recently  I  passed  it  by. 

I  believe  I  have  also  seen  flags  (either  naval  or 
military)  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Win- 
chester, and  Norwich,  at  Chelsea  and  Greenwich 
Hospitals,  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Armoury  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  the  United  Service  Institution.  But 
when  visiting  those  places  I  neglected  to  take 
notes  of  the  flags,  finding  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  reliable  information  about  them.  Probably 
there  are  several  hundreds  of  such  flags  scattered 


about  in  our  barracks,  churches,  town  halls,  and 
palaces,  and  a  record  of  them  would  make  a  volume 
most  acceptable  to  lovers  of  military  history. 

The  sentimental  interest  which  was  formerly 
taken  by  officers  and  men  in  the  regimental  colours 
must,  under  the  new  regulations,  be  greatly 
weakened ;  but  every  one  must  admit  that  the 
army  order  has  appeared  none  too  soon.  The 
fashion  for  every  British  battalion  (often  very  weak 
in  point  of  numbers)  to  go  into  action  carrying  two 
flags  (the  king's  and  the  regimental)  was  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  commanding  officers,  and  with- 
drew a  certain  number  of  officers  and  men  from 
the  actual  combative  power,  whilst  exposing 
them  to  far  greater  risk  than  their  comrades. 
This  was  remarked  as  long  ago  as  at  Waterloo, 
with  even  more  force  during  the  Crimean  War, 
and  we  all  remember  the  sad  fate  of  the  colour 
bearers  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  24th  at 
Isandula. 

Ensign  Leeke,  who  carried  the  regimental  colour 
of  the  52nd  Light  Infantry  at  Waterloo,  in  his 
account  of  the  battle,  narrates  how  he  was  told  off 
in  the  morning  for  that  duty  with  the  right  wing 
of  his  regiment,  whereas  he  wished  to  be  with 
the  left  wing,  to  which  he  properly  belonged. 
But  this  order  probably  saved  his  life  ;  he  came 
out  of  the  battle  unhurt,  whereas  Ensign  Nettles, 
who  carried  the  king's  colour  with  the  left  wing, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  about  7  in  the  even- 
ing. He  fell  on  the  flag  he  was  guarding,  and 
it  was  found  under  his  body  next  morning.  Similar 
anecdotes  might  be  told  of  nearly  every  infantry 
regiment  in  the  service;  showing,  no  doubt,  despe- 
rate valour  and  devotion,  but  far  more  suitable  to 
the  melees  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  for  the  days 
of  long-range,  quick  -  firing  guns  and  the  loose 
formation  of  men  now  adopted  in  action. 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

There  are  two  banners  hanging  in  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  which  were  removed 
from  the  chancel  by  the  present  rector,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  after  some  litigation,  was  obliged  to 
replace  them  in  their  original  position.  There  was 
a  correspondence  of  some  length  and  a  leading 
article  in  the  Times  on  the  subject  about  two  years 
ago.  ARTHUR  F.  G.  LEVESON-GOWBR. 

Athens. 

A  TRADITION  AT  ST.  CRUX,  YORK  (8th  S.  xii. 
127,  169).— When  at  York  twelve  months  ago,  I 
took  up  a  book  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  "  Black 
Swan  "  there,  filled  with  histories  relating  to  York- 
shire-land, and  amongst  them  was  an  account  of 
the  ghost,  or  ghosts,  at  Trinity  Church,  in  Mickle- 
gate.  One  description  of  these  apparitions  was 
very  detailed,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  movements 
of  the  figures,  advancing  and  retiring  from  the  sides 
of  the  window  and  waving  adieus  with  their  arms, 
were  remarkably  like  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
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foliage  moved  by  the  wind.  They  were  not  seen 
on  the  window  nor  yet  on  the  wall  behind  it,  bu 
at  an  apparently  greater  distance  than  that,  This 
was  at  morning  service,  from  the  gallery  opposite 
the  window,  and  seen  more  distinctly  by  the 
narrator  than  by  a  lady  with  him.  After  readin 
this,  I  stepped,  in  passing,  into  Trinity  Churc 
one  day,  and  found  it  empty  both  of  ghostly  and 
bodily  presences,  and  though  nervous  at  the  lone- 
liness of  the  situation,  I  had  the  courage  to  look  at 
the  east  window  for  any  supernatural  appearance 
that  might  occur.  But  its  white,  opaque,  and 
perfectly  modern  panes  maintained  a  passive  un- 
changeability.  From  the  letter  of  MR.  M AWDESLEY, 
it  seems  this  was  not  the  window  the  ghosts  were 
seen  through,  that  having  been  removed  in  1887. 
If  they  were  the  result  of  a  structural  device,  what 
an  act  of  vandalism  it  was  to  destroy  the  window. 

J.  B. 

ARMORIAL  CHINA  (8th  S.  xiir  168). —It  may 
not  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  query  of  your 
correspondent  F.  E,,  but  if  he  refers  to  Burke's 
*  General  Armory '  he  will  find  the  following  : 
"Paul  (Woodchester,  co.  Gloucester,  1761,  Reg. 
Her.  Off.),  Ar.,  on  a  fesse  az.  three  crosses  crosslet 
or,  in  base  as  many  erm.  spots.  Crest,  a  leopard's 
head  ppr.  erased  gu.  Motto,  Pro  rege  et  repub- 
lica,"  and  "  Pawle,  Erm.,  on  a  fesse  az.  three 
crosses  crosslet  fi tehee  or.  Crest,  a  leopard's  head 
erased  ppr."  The  arms  F.  E.  seeks  may  be  those 
of  a  family  of  Paul  differenced  by  the  addition  of 
the  three  castles  as  charges  to  the  field.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  difference  may  be  in 
the  three  crosses  crosslet,  and  not  in  the  three 
castles.  But,  query,  Must  the  difference  not  be 
on  the  field,  not  on  the  ordinary  ? 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 

Kelyinside,  Glasgow. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY  (8th  S.  xii. 
127).— James,  not  John,  Walkinshaw  Bell  Alder 
was  formerly  in  practice  at  Brockhurat  Road, 
Gosport.  He  took  the  degree  of  L.R.C.S.Edin. 
in  1855,  and  that  of  L.R.C.P.Edin.  in  1860.  He 
was  surgeon  in  the  Hampshire  Artillery  Militia 
and  Poor  Law  Medical  Officer  for  Rowner  pariah. 
(vide  'Medical  Directory,'  1869).  Benjamin 
Lavers  Hawkins  was  in  practice  at  St.  Just,  Corn- 
wall, in  1856.  He  was  late  Army  Surgeon,  and 
took  the  M.R.C.S.Eng.  degree  in  1807  (vide 
'  Medical  Directory,1 1856).  I  have  failed  to  find 
the  other  names  mentioned  by  Miss  THOYTS  in 
any  directory  in  my  possession,  although  I  own 
some  dozens,  both  old  and  new.  Inquiries  at  Gos- 
port and  St.  Just  will  certainly  elicit  much  infor- 
mation about  the  two  I  have  mentioned. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

CHENEY  GATE  (8*  S.  xi.  489  ;  xii.  55,  172).— 
Verse  as  well  as  history  repeats  itself.  Near 


Romford,  on  the  road  to  Hainault  Forest,  a  public- 
house  "The  Gate"  bears  on  its  signboard  the 
following  inscription,  which  differs  little  from  that 
quoted  by  MR.  PICKFORD  : — 

This  gate  bangs  well. 

Hinders  none. 

Refresh  and  pay, 

And  travel  on. 

ROBERT  WALTERS. 
Ware  Priory. 

Visitors  to  the  Norfolk  Broads  will  remember  a 
similar  sign  to  that  quoted  by  MR.  PICKFORD,  on 
the  "Falgate  Inn"  at  Potter  Heigham,  river 
Thurne.  The  inscription  there  runs  : — 

This  gate  hangs  high 

And  hinders  none. 

Refresh  and  pay, 

And  travel  on. 

The  intimation  that  payment  is  expected  leads  one 
to  infer  that  this  is  a  later  form  of  the  sign.  The 
rhyme  "  high  "  and  "  pay  "  is  worth  noting. 

A.  G.  CHATEB. 

THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  OSSORY  (8th  S.  xi.  489 ;  xii. 
34). — The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
not  having  been  answered,  I  send  the  following  : — 

'  Conary  the  Great  separated  Ossory  from  Leinster  ; 
and  having  added  it  to  Minister,  gave  it  to  a  prince  of  his 
own  race,  named  Aongua,  and  freed  it  from  all  dues  to 
the  King  of  Munster,  except  the  honour  of  composing 
their  body  guards;  hence,  Aongua  was  called  Ainhas 
Righ,  signifying  the  king's  guard,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, according  to  O'Halloran,  the  territory  got  the 
name  Amhas-Righ  afterwards  changed  to  Osraighe  and 
anglicised  '  Oasory.' "—  See  O'Hart's  '  Irish  Pedigrees,' 
third  edition,  1881. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

PETER   THELLUSSON  (8th  S.   xii.  183). -The 

Thellussons  were  agents  in  London  for  Messrs. 
Vandeniver  et  Cie.  Madame  Dubarry,  mistress 
of  Louis  XV.,  in  her  fourth  voyage  to  England 

>rought  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  above  Swiss- 
Jewish  firm,  now  figuring  as  Irish  peers  (Rendles- 

lam)  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  from  Messrs. 
Vandeniver.  These  facts  came  out  in  Madame 

)ubarry's  deposition  before  the  Comite  Ge"ne"rale, 
30  Oct.,  1793.    Three  Vandenivers  were  guillotined 
with  Madame  Dubarry,  18th  Frimaire  (1793). 
WILMOT  VAUQHAN. 

BARON  PERRYN  (8th  S.  xi.  288).— Possibly  MR. 
ROBERTS  may  like  to  hear  of  an  interesting 
memorial  of  one  of  this  name.  It  is  a  quarto 
dition  of '  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,'  &c., 
>y  Thomas  Townson,  D.D.,  Clarendon  Press,  1778, 
n  the  title-page  of  which  is  written  in  a  neat 
>and,  "R.  Perryn,  ex  aede  Xti  Oxon.,"  and  inside 
he  cover  the  Chippendale  armorial  book-plate  of 
he  Rev.  R.  Perryn.  Arms,  On  a  chevron  sable, 
jetween  three  pineapples  pendant  of  the  same, 
hree  leopards'  heads  affronte  (argent  1).  Crest,  a 
ineapple  erect,  sable.  Motto,  "  Spectemur 
gendo,"  At  the  foot  of  the  plate  the  name  is 
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engraved.  The  author  is  styled  Rector  of  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  Perry n  has  added  in  MS.  "  who 
died  in  April,  1792,  a  man  respected  for  his 
erudition,  esteem'd  for  his  integrity  and  beloved 
for  his  amiableness  of  manners,  set:  cujus  80." 
The  author  states  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  Table  of  Contents,  that  he  "  has  considered 
the  subject  they  treat  of  with  some  care  and  yet 
had  not  now  ventured  to  lay  his  thoughts  before 
the  public,  but  in  pure  deference  to  the  judgement 
of  two  or  three  very  valuable  and  learned  friends." 
Mr.  Perryn  supplies  their  names  in  the  margin, 
Dr.  Bagot,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Dr. 
Lovaday  ;  Dr.  Winchester,  Rector  of  Appleton, 
Berkshire.  W.  F.  MARSH  JACKSON. 

SKELTON  (8111  S.  xii.  167).— No  doubt  Skelton, 
the  poet,  was  referred  to.  His  poem, '  A  Ballade 
of  the  Scottysshe  Kynge '  (reproduced  in  facsimile 
by  Mr.  Ashton,  and  published  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  in  1882),  contains  an  allusion  to  the  white 
lion  of  the  Howards  :— 

It  is  not  syttnge  in  tour  nor  towne 
A  eomner  to  were  a  kynges  crowne 
That  neble  [sic]  erle  the  whyte  Lyon 
Your  pompe  and  pryde  hath  layda  [sic]  downe 
His  sone  the  lorde  admyrall  is  full  good 
His  swerde  hath  bathed  in  the  gcottea  blode 
God  eaue  kynge  Henry  and  his  lordes  all 
And  sende  the  frenshe  kynge  suche  an  other  fall 
Amen  for  saynt  chary te 
And  god  saue  noble  Kynge 

Henry 
The  VIII. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  ballad  written,  as  is 
supposed,  on  the  first  news  of  Flodden,  before  it  was 
known  that  James  IV.  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 

Macaulay  evidently  referred  to  the  following 
passage  in  Skelton's  poem  '  Against  the  Scottes ' : 
Vnto  the  castell  of  Norram, 
I  vnderstande,  to  sone  ye  came. 
At  Branxston  more,  and  Flodden  hylles, 
Our  Englysh  bowee,  our  Englysh  byllee, 
Agaynst  you  gaue  so  sharpe  a  shower, 
That  of  Scotland  ye  lost  the  flower. 
The  Whyte  Lyon,  there  rampaunt  of  moode, 
He  ragyd  and  rent  out  your  hart  bloode ; 
He  the  Whyte  and  ye  the  Red, 
The  Whyte  there  slew  the  Bed  starke  ded. 

The  white  lion  was  the  badge  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
derived  from  his  ancestors  the  Mowbrays.  The 
red  lion  was  the  arms  of  Scotland.  See  Dyce's 
*  Skelton,'  i.  179,  186;  ii.  215,  220. 

W.  F.  PRIDE AUX. 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

SIR  WALTER  HENDLET  (8*h  S.  xii.  167).— Born 
at  Coursehorne  Manor  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  or  beginning]  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  of  Hendleys 


(Hendle  or  Henley),  who  had  held  Coursehorne 
certainly  since  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  was  serjeant-at-law  and  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  under  Henry  VIII.,  who  granted  him  the 
manor  of  Elmstone,  near  Sandwich,  in  1544.  In 
the  same  or  following  year,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  Attorney-General  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentation  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  192J.  10s.,  the  king 
gave  him  the  rectoiy  and  advowson  in  fee  of 
Eltbam.  By  his  will,  dated  31  Jan.,  1544,  John 
Wyllesden,  of  Eltham,  bequeathed  him  three  acres 
of  land  in  that  parish.  In  1548  his  name  appears 
with  others  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  disgavel- 
ling  certain  lands  in  Kent.  He  died  at  Course- 
horne on  1  March,  1550,  and,  leaving  no  son,  the 
manor  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Gervase. 
His  wife  Margery  survived  him,  as  did  three 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  Helen,  and  Ann.  The  first 
two  are  described  as  being  bom  in  the  same  year 
( 1 524),  and  the  third  in  1525.  Elizabeth  married, 
first,  William  Waller,  of  Groombridge,  near  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Sir  Walter  Waller.  She  afterwards  married  (before 
1551)  George  Fane.  Helen,  the  second  daughter, 
married  Thomas  Colepeper,  of  Bedgbury  ;  he  died 
in  1550,  and  is  buried  under  an  imposing  monu- 
ment in  Goudhurst  Church.  She  married,  secondly, 
Sir  George  Somerset,  and  lastly,  Thomas  Vane,  of 
Burston.  Ann,  the  third  daughter,  married  Richard 
Covert,  of  Slaugham,  in  Sussex.  It  is  worth  noting 
in  this  connexion  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
visited  the  cloth  factories  of  Cranbrook  (probably 
in  1573)  she  walked  to  Coursehorne  Manor,  a  mile 
distant,  on  broadcloth.  WM.  NORMAN. 

4,  St.  James's  Place,  Plumstead. 

Sir  Walter  Henley,  or  Hendley,  of  Cranbrook, 
left  three  daughters  :  (1)  Elizabeth,  who  married, 
firstly,  William  Waller,  of  Groombridge,  and 
secondly,  George  Fane ;  (2)  Helen,  first  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Colepeper,  of  Bedgbury,  then  of  Sir 
George  Somerset,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, and  lastly,  of  Sir  Thomas  Vane,  of  Burston  ; 
(3)  Anne,  married  Richard  Covert,  of  Slaugham, 
Sussex.  Sir  Walter  Henley's  estate  of  Course- 
horne, Cranbrook,  which,  according  to  Harris,  had 
been  in  the  Henley  family  for  three  hundred  years, 
passed  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Thomas  Henley,  whose  descendant  Sir  Thomas 
Henley  resided  there.  Welmestone,  or  Elm- 
stone,  was  exchanged  for  other  lands  with  Sir 
Walter  Henley.  The  manors  of  Sheals  and  Chil- 
lington,  near  Maidstone,  and  Sheney  Manor  were 
also  granted  to  him.  Sir  Walter  Henley's  arms 
were  "  Paly  bendy  azure  and  gules,  eight  martlets 
or  "  (Harris).  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

FELLING  BRIDGE  (8th  S.  xi.  447 ;  xii.  98, 178).- 
It  may  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  sailed  or 
steamed  from  Bristol  that  between  that  port  and 
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the  King's  Eoads  there  is  a  little  village  lying  fr 
the  side  of  the  Avon  called  Pill,  or  The  Pill. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  AND  THE  WORD 
14  PRY  "  (8*b  S.  xii.  163).—  Pry  is  not  uncommonly 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  and  south-west  o 
England.  It  is  a  local  form  of  prise,  to  force  open 
by  means  of  a  lever.  You  may  "  pry  up  "  a  nailec 
box-lid  with  a  chisel,  "  pry  open  "  a  fastened  door 
with  a  crowbar,  &c.  Another  American  instance 
may  be  found  in  '  Farm  Life  in  New  York, 
ticribner's  Magazine,  vol.  xvii.  No.  1,  where  a 
barn  which  must  be  moved  was  "  pried  up  "  by 
levers  and  jacks,  to  enable  a  sled  on  runners  to  be 
placed  under  it.  GEO.  E.  DARTNELL. 

Abbottsfield,  Salisbury. 

Just  as  New  Englanders,  well  nigh  without  ex- 
ception, if  not  the  people  of  the'United  States 
generally,  speak  and  write  of  "prying  open  a  box' 
and  "prying  up  a  stone,"  BO  in  this  part  of  East 
Angliado  all  but  persons  of  considerable  educa 
tion.  None  of  the  glossarists  of  our  local  dialect 
that  are  accessible  to  me  record  the  use  of  pry 
instanced  above,  but  it  is  given  in  several  Eng- 
lish dictionaries,  among  them  being  Stor month's, 
as  if  it  were  a  common  corruption.  F.  H. 

Marlesford. 

Holmes's  use  of  the  word  is  not  unknown  in 
English  dialects.  I  have  heard  it  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  it  would  probably  be  understood 
almost  everywhere.  Is  it  connected  with  prise,  to 
force  open  ?  Neither  word  is  in  Halliwell,  but  the 
latter  is  very  common,  and  the  former  (as  I  say) 
not  unknown.  0.  0.  B. 

Jamieson's  '  Scottish  Dictionary  '  has  the  word 
"Prise,  prize,  B.,  a  lever,  S. ;  E.  pry,  to  force  ; 
Latin  presso,  pressare."  Stormonth  (1871)  has 

"  Pry,  v.  (probably  Scot.) to  raise  by  a  lever," 

&c.    The  Mayflower  carried  off  many  old  words 
now  obsolete.  A.  H. 

CITY  NAMES  IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  STOW'S 
'SURVEY '(8th  S.  xii.  161,  201).— Having  found 
fault  with  Stow  for  guesses,  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
having  fallen  into  temptation  myself  as  to  the  word 
matfelon.  PROF.  SKEAT  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
inform  me,  through  a  friend,  that  matfelon  is  the 
perfectly  common  old  French  name  of  the  weed 
called  centaury  in  English.  For  some  reason  it 
was  sold  in  shops.  W.  J.  LOFTIE. 

Has  not  MR.  LOFTIE  made  a  little  slip  about 
the  St.  Botolph  churches?  "There  were  three 
churches  [in  the  City  of  London]  dedicated  to  St. 
Botolph,"  he  says ;  and  he  mentions  specifically 
those  named  after  that  saint  at  Aldersgate  and 
Aldgate,  and  another  "by  the  bridge,"  of  course 
meaning  London  Bridge.  Now  there  were  four 


churches  bearing  St.  Botolph's  name  in  the  City 
in  Stow's  time  :  one  by  Alders  Gate,  another  by 
Aid  Gate,  another  by  Bishops  Gate,  and  the  one 
"by  the  bridge,"  St.  Botolph,  Billings  Gate. 
Three  of  these  four,  by  the  exercise  of  a  lively 
imagination,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  been 
situated  on  roads  "  leading  ultimately  to  Botolph's 
town,  Boston  " ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  predicated 
of  the  one  at  Billingsgate,  unless  we  are  to  conceive 
of  the  Thames  as  the  channel  of  communication, 
and  that  ships  came  direct  from  Boston  to  Billings- 
gate. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Botolph  churches  at  Aldersgate,  Bishopsgate,  and 
Aldgate  were  all  just  outside  City  gates,  while 
the  Billingsgate  church  was  very  near  an  old  river 
gate.  All  the  four  are  mentioned  in  Stow's  second 
edition — I  grieve  to  say  I  have  not  the  first — which 
is  now  before  me  as  I  write.  I  hope  MR.  LOFTIE 
will  not  think  me  captious  in  pointing  out  this 
omission  of  the  Bishopsgate  Botolph.  I  have  read 
his  books  on  London  with  both  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  look  for  his  further  corrections  of  the  good  old 
tailor's  guess-etymologies  with  interest. 

R.  CLARK. 
Walthamstow. 

MR.  LOFTIE  is  perhaps  aware  that  matfelon  is 
an  old  name  for  knapweed.  In  the  'Alphita' 
glossary  there  is  this  note  to  the  name,  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Mowat : — 

"  Compare  the  Welsh  madfelen.  See  Stow, '  Survey  of 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,'  fol.  1755,  ii.  44, 
on  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Matfelon.  He  relates  that 
the  murderer  of  a  certain  widow  was  set  upon  by  the 
wives  of  the  parish,  who  slew  him  out  of  hand  :  'and  for 
this  fact  it  hath  been  said  that  Pariah  purchased  that 
name  of  Mary  Matfelon.'  Strype,  however,  thinks  it 
more  probable  that  Matfelon  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  extraction,  '  signifying  as  much  as  qua:  nuper 
enixa  est,'  and  so  fitly  applied  to  St.  Mary  ;  and  that  the 
church  was  founded  by  some  knight  that  had  dwelt  in  the 
floly  Land  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  with  the  Babe  in 
ler  arms,  which  in  those  Eastern  countries  was  called 
Matfelon:1 

Gerard  says  the  plant  is  also  called  materfillon  and 
matrejMen.  C.  C.  B. 

Can  St.  Mary  Colechurch  and  St.  Nicholas  Cold 
Abbey  have  taken  their  name  from  being  near 
Cole  Harbour,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 

here  probably  sea  coal  was  landed  ;  or  does  Cold 
Abbey  mean  "ruined  abbey"?  Can  St.  Mary 
Overie  be  St.  Mary  over  the  ferry  ? 

T.  WILSON. 

MR.  LOFTIE'S  specific  statement  that  Fleet  Bridge 
was  not  in  existence  before  1200  reminds  me  that 

noticed  the  other  day  a  fine  in  Madox's  (  His- 
ory  of  the  Exchequer,'  chap.  xiii.  sect.  xii.  (folio 
dition,  1711,  p.  356),  with  regard  to  the  Fleet 
rison  in  the  year  9  Richard  I.  The  prison  is  there 
tyled  the  gaol  of  the  bridge  of  Fleet  ("Gaiola  de 
'onto  de  Fliete  "),  and  I  am  curious  to  know  if  it  is 
)ossible  that  either  Madox  or  MR  LOFTIE  is  in 
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error,  or  that  MR.  LOFT-IK'S  bridge,  not  in  existence 
before  1200,  is  different  from  that  of  Madox's 
citation,  evidently  a  recognized  institution  in 
1197-8.  GEO.  NEILSON. 

Glasgow. 

SUGGESTED  EMENDATION  FOR  SINAI  PALIMP- 
SEST (8'*  S.  xii.  6).—  Of  coarse  EURO  is  aware  that 
the  creed  which  I  published  in  my  introduction 
belongs  to  the  eighth  century  upper  writing,  and 
that  p.  164b  does  not  lie  above  the  Gospels,  but 
above  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas,  as  he  will 
see  by  a  reference  to  p.  xxix.  There  is  no  blank 
nor  indistinct  place  in  the  photograph  ;  but 
the  two  additional  words  EBRO  suggests  may 
possibly  have  been  dropped  out  by  the  copyist. 
I  would  have  translated  the  concluding  words  of 
the  sentence  exactly  as  he  has  done  ;  but  I  did 
not  feel  absolutely  certain  that  this  was  the  correct 
meaning.  There  is  an  obscurity  in  it  even  after 


you  have  prefixed  13  r^  ;  but  these  words  are 
certainly  an  improvement.      AGNES  S.  LEWIS. 

THE  TWELVE  COUNSELS  OF  PERFECTION  (8th  S. 
xii.  129).—  Ludolph  of  Saxony  (circ.  AD.  1330), 
*  De  Vita  Jesu  Christi,'  in  part  ii.  cb.  xii.,  has  for 
the  title  "  De  duodecem  consiliis  evangelicis."  It 
begins  :— 

"  Relatio  ConsSliorum  ad  praecepta.    Et  quia  dictum 
eat  de  praeceptia,  quae  aunt  neceasaria  ad  salutem,  videa- 
mus  et  de  conailiis  quae  requiruntur  ad  perfectionem  ...... 

aunt  autem  duodecim  coneilia  Erangelica  quae  Chriatua 
adjecit  ad  praecepta." 

These  compose  the  twelve  :  — 

"  Sex  priraa  :  1  Paupertatia,  2  obedientiae,  3  castitatia, 
4  caritati*,  5  manauetudinip,  6  misericordiee  et  eroga- 
tionig.  Sex  ultima:  7  de  aimplicitate  verborum,  8  de 
vitanda  occaaione  peccandi,  9  de  rectitudine  intention!*, 
10  de  conformitate  operia  ct  <!o~,trinn»,  11  de  vitanda 
sollicitudine,  12  de  fraterna  correptione."  —  Vol.  iii. 
pp.  93  tqq.,  Par.  et  Rom.,  1870. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

WM.  GREEN  AND  HIS  '  GUIDE  TO  THE  LAKES  ' 
(8th  S.  xii.  87,  134,  191).  -Biographical  particulars 
of  William  Green  are  not  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
in  any  general  work.  The  following  particulars 
are  from  various  sources.  Joshua  Green,  the 
father  of  William  Green,  kept  a  school  in  Man- 
chester and  was  also  the  clerk  of  a  local  church. 
William  Green  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1761, 
and  after  receiving  his  education  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  became  articled  to  a  surveyor  in 
that  town  ;  about  1787  Green  began  business  for 
himself  as  a  "drawing  master,  measurer  and 
planner,"  and  conceived  the  idea  of  an  elaborate 
map  of  Manchester,  upon  which  work  he  was 
engaged,  on  and  off,  some  seven  years.  The  map 
was  a  financial  failure,  owing  to  the  sharp  practice 
of  another  surveyor  (Laurent),  who  produced  a  less 
reliable  one  before  Green  could  get  his  completed. 
This  circumstance  appears  to  have  changed  Green's 


career,  as  he  gave  up  surveying,  and  in  1796  took 
up  his  residence  in  London  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts. 
Here  he  remained  four  years,  when  his  health 
began  to  fail.  Green  then  migrated  to  Ambleside, 
where  everything  appears  to  have  been  congenial 
to  him,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  open  air, 
sketching  and  colouring  his  drawings,  etching  and 
printing  his  own  plates.  He  was  so  greatly  en- 
amoured with  the  district  that  he  frequently  used 
to  say  that  it  would  take  a  man  forty  years  to 
thoroughly  explore  and  sufficiently  estimate  the 
beauties  of  lake  scenery.  Green  could  call  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  his  friends,  whilst  Christopher 
North  has  stated  in  Blackwood  that  England  only 
possessed  three  genuine  artists,  and  one  of  them 
was  William  Green.  Three  of  Green's  works  are  in 
South  Kensington  ;  he  also  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1797,  1798,  and  1801.  Green  died 
at  Ambleside  on  29  April,  1823,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  is  buried  in  the  east  end 
of  Grasmere  Churchyard  and  near  to  the  grave  of 
Wordsworth.  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmaton. 

UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  TENNYSON  (8th  S.  xii. 
203).— I  do  hope  and  trust  that  this  poem  is  a 
mere  skit,  and  not  genuine.  "  Ermined  by  the 
ocean  verge  n  is  not  very  nice.  But  "  the  gloaming 
stillness"  is  truly  awful.  What  is  a  "gloaming 
stillness "  ?  Hitherto  gloaming  has  been  used  as 
a  substantive.  If  glooming  is  intended,  what 
becomes  of  the  rhyme  to  "  foaming  "  ?  However, 
we  have  "come"  rhyming  to  "  foam"  above.  It 
is  true  that  "  gloamin  hours/'  t.  e.,  twilight- hour?, 
is  given  by  Jamieson,  with  one  solitary  example, 
and  that  he  calls  it  an  adjective.  But  it  is  rather 
a  compound  substantive,  like  gloamin-fa' ,  gloamin- 
shot,  and  gloamin- star,  which  he  himself  says  are 
compound  substantives.  The  '  Century  Dictionary ' 
quotes  the  last  of  these,  and  carefully  puts  it 
wrong,  though  Jamieson  has  it  right. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNTY  or  HUNTINGDON  (8tl! 
S.  xii.  169).— Inquiries  for  the  Hutchinson  MS. 
have  appeared  in  'N.  &  Q.'  on  more  than  one 
occasion  (3rd  S.  v.  479  ;  4««  S.  ix.  241,  309,  395), 
without  receiving  any  satisfactory  reply.  With 
reference  to  the  works  treating  on  the  history  of 
the  county,  a  correspondent  (4tb  S,  ix.  395)  referred 
to  '  A  Handbook  of  Topography  and  Family  His- 
tory of  England  and  Wales,'  by  J.  0.  Hotten 
(n.  d.,  about  1863),  which  contained  four  and  a 
half  columns  of  the  titles  of  books  relating  thereto, 
also  to  Smith's  '  Catalogue  of  Topographical 
Works,'  1871.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SWIFTS,  SPARROWS,  AND  STARLINGS  (8th  S.  xii. 
167).— The  swift  very  rarely  builds  her  nest  under 
the  eaves  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  preferring 
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crevices  in  lofty  towers  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the 
house-martin  which  so  often  gets  ousted  from  its 
home  under  the  eaves  by  the  piratical  sparrow. 
Being  soft-billed,  purely  insectivorous  birds,  the 
swallow  tribe  cannot  adequately  defend  themselves 
against  the  hard-billed,  grain-eating  sparrow,  and 
so  many  a  home  of  the  hirundines  is  broken  up 
every  summer  by  that  vulgar  and  impudent 
"  rough  "  among  birds,  who  prefers  the  use  of  a 
ready-made  nest  to  the  trouble  of  building  one  for 
itself.  It  is  the  swift  that  is  "  all  over  black  "; 
the  martin  is  white  beneath,  and  over  the  base  of 
the  tail.  The  most  unobservant  can  hardly  fail  to 
distinguish  them,  the  swift  being  also  much  larger 
i  than  the  martin.  I  do  not  think  starlings  are 
!  often  turned  out  of  their  nests  by  sparrows. 

W.  R.  TATE. 
Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

There  is  no  mistaking  my  bold,  brave,  boisterous, 
I    dashing  friend,  the  well-winged  and  air-cleaving 
i    swift,  soaring  aloft  and  circling  in  shrill  companion- 
;    ship,  ever  ready  to  do  anything  or  to  go  anywhere 
|    in  the  way  of  flight ;   he  is  entirely  black,  the 
largest  and  the  best-winged  of  our  swallows,  the 
last  to  reach  and  the  first  to  leave  our  shores.    The 
house  or  chimney  swallow  is  the  next  largest  in 
i    size  and  the  next  best  flyer  ;  it  is  also  the  gayest 
in  colour  and  the  most  rapturous  in  song  ;  steel- 
blue,  or  metallic  blue-black  above,  rust-red  under 
the  throat  and  white  beneath.    The  martin,  house- 
:    martin,  or  window  swallow,  is  smaller  and  more 
dumpy  in  figure  and  less  gay  in  colour,  being 
entirely  white  below  and  also  across  the  loins  or 
rump  above.     The  sand-martin  is  still  smaller  and 
of  a  mouse  colour  above.     THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

"ROUNDED"    (8th   S.  xii.  108).— This    word 
i    appears  to  have  been  frequently  used  in  "the 
days  of  long  ago."    Chaucer,  in  his  '  Canterbury 
Tales '(1388),  wrote:— 

And  ner  the  feend  he  drough  as  nought  ne  were, 
Ful  prively  and  rouned  in  his  eere, 
Herke  ray  brother,  herkc  by  tin  faith. 

I   Shakespeare,  in  'King  John,'  II.  ii.  (1508),  says  : 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  eare, 
With  that  same  purpose  changer,  that  ely  devi', 
Commodity. 

Again,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  'Arcadia1  (1590), 
book  i.  :  "  But  being  come  to  the  supping  place, 
one  of  Kalander's  servants  rounded  in  his  eare." 
In  Thomas  Kyd's  'Spanish  Tragedy,'  iii.  (1605) 
will  be  found  : — 

Forthwith,  revenge,  she  rounded  thee  in  th'  ear. 
Palmer,  in  his  '  Folk  Etymology,'  gives  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  its  use  :— 

"  One  rounded  an  other  in  the  eare  and  sayd  :  Erat 
dines.  He  waa  a  rich  man.  A  great  fault."— Latimer's 
'Sermon?,'  p.  64. 


"  I  rounded  Rabalais  in  the  eare  when  he  Historined 
Pantagruel)."— 'Lingua,'  II.  i.  (1632). 

"  He  rounded  softly  in  their  ears."— North's '  Plutarch/ 
Life  of  M.  Brutus. 

Hounded  is  also  given  in  the  '  Dictionary,'  by  John 
Ash,  LL.D.,  issued  in  1775. 

EVERARD    HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

To  round,  as  a  verb,  meaning  a  complete  change 
in  manner  or  action,  is  common  enough  here,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  understood  phrases  in  the 
Midlands  in  relation  to  man's  dealings  with  his 
kind.  The  schoolboy  who  plays  the  sneak,  or 
tells  tales  of  his  fellows,  rounds  on  them,  as  does 
the  poacher  who  tells  the  keepers  when  his 
"mates"  intend  making  their  next  raid.  The 
man  who  professes  much  friendship  towards,  and 
has  the  confidence  of  his  friend,  and  then  makes 
disclosures,  has  rounded.  The  phrase  is  heard  both 
as  a  vulgarism  and  as  ordinary  speech. 

THOS.  RATCLTFFE. 

Worksop. 

G.  H.  H.  will  find  round  as  a  verb  in  the 
'  E  cyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  where  is  also  the 
phrase  "to  round  on"  =  '')  to  inform  against; 
(2)  to  abuse,  to  rate  ;  (3)  to  swear  to.  Another 
phrase  is  "to  round  up"  =  to  rebuke.  Round  is 
explained  in  the  '  Slang  Dictionary,'  with  meanings 
similar  to  above.  It  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
('Winter's  Tale')  in  the  sense  of  "to  whisper." 
Cf.  also  in  Wright's  '  Provincial  Dictionary.' 

0.  P.  HALE. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  1529  was  that  "the  same  Lord  Cardinal 

...came  dayly  to  your  Grace  [the  king]  rownding 
in  your  ears"  (Fid des'a  '  Wolsey,'  second  edition, 
1726,  ii.  173.  W.  C.  B. 

DE  IMITATIONS  CHRISTI'  (8th  S.  xii.  148).— 
D.  M.  R.  would  do  well  to  read  on  this  most 
interesting  question  the  articles  headed  'Who 
was  the  Author  of  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ "?'  by 
Sir  Francis  R.  Cruise,  M.D.,  Dublin,  who  sums 
up  very  ably  in  favour  of  Thomas  £  Kempis,  in  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  i., 
June,  a  periodical  published  by  Browne  &  Nolan 
n  Dublin.  PALAMEDES. 

"  APPARATA  "  (S*  S.  xi.  467  ;  xii.  176).— The 
contributor  who,  at  the  latter  reference,  finds  fault 
with  my  quotation  from  a  newspaper  account  of 
an  interview  with  a  distinguished  scientist,  does 
not  give  any  authority,  either  English  or  Latin, 
ror  the  use  of  apparata  in  the  sense  of  apparatus. 
The  production  of  such  authority,  if  known  to  him, 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point  than  his  quota- 
ions  from  Terence  and  Shakespeare.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  unique  distinction  of  the  letters 
F.R.S.  among  learned  and  scientific  "handles"; 
and  this  remark  reminds  me  that  a  gentleman 
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once  explained  to  me  why  a  learned  society,  with 
which  he  was  at  the  time  officially  connected,  was 
more  popular  than  its  fellows.  "  You  see,"  said 
he,  "  we  give  them  more  letters  for  their  money 
than  the  others." 

To  aggravate  my  offence,  I  may  add  this  from 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  28  Sept.,  1894,  p.  7  :  "The 
symposii  which  decide  the  fate  of  men  of  letters 
are  held  in  private."  J.  P.  OWEN. 

PLANTAGENET  (8th  S.  xii.  167).— Some  such 
note  as  this,  of  the  name  Plantagenet  shortened 
to  Plant,  may  be  found  in  Burke's  '  Vicissitudes 
of  Families.'  But  there  is  no  kind  of  verification, 
and  the  statement  that  the  holder  of  the  name 
would  be  king  by  the  Salic  law  must  be  taken 
with  very  great  caution.  The  principal  case  in 
England  of  male  descendants  of  a  royal  line  is 
that  of  the  Courtenays.  I  know  there  are  different 
opinions ;  but  Lord  Ashburton  seems  to  me  to 
have  proved  their  descent  from  the  old  French 
house.  0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Bathe  wrote  from  Paull, 
Yorks,  the  account  of  the  boy  Plant  that  PELOPS 
inquires  about.  It  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers—the  Standard,  I  think— and  Mr.  Bathe 
mentioned  that  the  boy  at  that  time  was  living  at 
Paull.  R.  H. 

Ely. 

"  WHO  FEARS  TO  SPEAK  OF  '98?"  (8th  S.  xii. 
167)  is  the  opening  line  of  'The  Memory  of  the 
Dead,'  a  patriotic  ballad  by  John  Kelts  Ingram, 
LL.D.,  F.T.C.D.  It  may  be  found  on  pp.  49-51 
of  <  Irish  Minstrelsy,'  edited  by  H.  Halliday  Spar- 
ling, 1887,  in  the  "  Canterbury  Poets,"  and  also, 
with  the  music,  on  pp.  93,  94,  of  the  '  Irish  Song 
Book/  edited  by  Alfred  Percival  Graves,  in  the 
"New  Irish  Library"  series,  London,  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  1895.  J.  CHESTNUTT,  B.A. 

According  to  'The  Poets  of  Ireland,'  by  David 
J.  O'Donoghue,  1892,  the  author  of  this  song  was 
John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Koyal 
Irish  Academy  in  1892.  It  appeared  (anony- 
mously) in  the  Nation  of  1  April,  1843,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Memory  of  the  Dead.'  In  « N.  &  Q.,' 
2nd  S.  Hi.  11, 160,  an  inquiry  was  made  for  the 
author  of  this  song,  when  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  written  by  S.T.C.D.,  which  initials  were 
adopted  by  Dr.  Ingram  in  the  'Spirit  of  the 
Nation.'  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Koad. 

Some  stanzas  of  this  lyric  were  quoted  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Berry 
Cusack  Smith,  at  the  trial  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in 
1843-44  at  Dublin.  (See  '  Modern  State  Trials 
by  W.  C.  Townsend,  Q.C.,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.)  It  0 
said  to  have  appeared  first  in  the  National  April 
1843.  Be  it  observed  that  at  the  time  of  this 


elebrated  trial  there  were  many  in  Ireland  who 
lould  well  remember  the  rebellion  of  '98;  now 
here  are  none  : — 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 
Mrs.  Musters  says  her  uncle,  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
used  "  to  repeat  these  verses  with  a  verve  worthy  of 
a  Fenian  ;  but  his  admiration  was  purely  literary  " 
'  Life  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,'  vol.  ii.  p.  516). 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Ne\vbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

"MAKING  BURGHERS"  (8th  S.  xii.  148).— In 
my  paragraph  thus  headed,  the  reader  should  kindly 
nsert  after  "that  city"  the  word  (Edinburgh),  in 
order  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  I  am  sorry  to 
lave  given  trouble  by  careless  writing. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

"  OBEY  "  IN  MARRIAGE  SERVICE  (8th  S.  xii. 
L68).— In  Blunt's  'Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer '  the  priest's  address  to  the  woman,  accord- 
ng  to  the  Salisbury  Use,  is  given  as  "  Vis  habere 
aunc  virum  in  sponsum,  et  ei  obedire  et  servire," 
&c.  The  words  of  betrothal  in  the  present  mar- 
riage service  are  said  by  the  same  authority  to  be 
substantially  identical  with  those  which  have  been 
used  in  England  from  ancient  times.  Examples 
of  variations  are  given  to  illustrate  the  language 
in  which  the  betrothal  promises  were  made  from 
about  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  Salisbury  Use  the  woman  is  directed  to  say, 
"In  sykenesse  and  bin  elthe  to  be  bonour  and 
buxum."  Bonour  is  explained  by  the  learned 
annotator  to  be  equivalent  to  bonnaire,  gentle ; 
buxum,  to  be  a  form  of  boughsome,  i.  e.,  pliant  or 
obedient.  The  expression  found  in  the  Hereford 
Use  is  "  Yn  sekenes  and  helthe  to  be  buxom  to  the 
tyl  deth  us  departe."  The  Salisbury  Use,  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  compiled 
about  1085  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and 
Chancellor  of  England.  F.  JARRATT. 

The  word  obey  is  found  in  the  marriage  service 
of  Edward  VI.,  1549.  The  Sarum  Missal  had  the 
form  as  follows  :  "  Item  dicat  sacerdos  ad  raulierum 
hoc  modo.  '  N,  vis  babere  hunc  virum  in  sponsum 
et  ei  obedire  et  servire,'  "  &c,  The  York  Manual 
has  "  Wilt  thou  be  buxum  to  him  ?  "  from  the  Old 
English  bocsam,  obedient. 

W.  E.  LAY-TON,  F.S.A. 

Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S. 
149).— 

And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. 
This  is  the  last  line  of  Campbell's  '  Pleasures  of  Hope.' 

E.  YARDLEY, 

(8th  S.  xii.  189.) 

Hoc  est 

Vivere  bis  :  vita  posse  priore  frui. 
Martial,  'Epigram  '  x.  23.  W.  C.  B. 
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editions  to  Prussia  and  the  Holy  Land  made  ly 
Henry,  Earl  of  Derly  (afterwards  King  Henry  2  V.) 
in  the  Yean  1390-1  and  1392-3.     Being  the  Account 
kept  by  his  Treasurer  during    Two  Years.     Edite 
from  the  Originals  by  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.    (Camden 
Society.) 

THERE  are  but  few  of  the  publications  of  the  Carnder 
Society  more  interesting  than  this.    It  is  not,  of  course 
light  reading  ;  though  contractions  have  been  extended 
and  there  is  a  most  excellent  glossary,  we  fear  that  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  language  of  meuiaeva 
records  will  encounter  difficulties.    Those,  however,  whc 
have  facility  in  such  studies  cannot  fail  to  contrast  very 
favourably  the  terseness  of  these  old  records  with  the 
exceeding  verbosity  of  almost  every  business  documen 
of  our  own  time.  Henry's  expedition  to  Prussia  was,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  looked  upon  as  a  crusade— a  war  agains 
heathen  or  semi-heathen  peoples,  whom  the  Christians  o: 
the  est  regarded  as  not  much  better  than  Wsavages.   How 
far  they  were  right  we  have  at  present  few  means  o 
judging.    The  impressions  which  the  ways  of  outlandish 
folk  made  on  our  forefathers  were  often  of  the  mos 
grotesque  kind.    In  the  Middle  Ages  men  firmly  believec 
that  the  Moslems  worshipped  images  of  the  prophet  o 
Mecca.     This  false  conception  was,  indeed,  so  potent  as 
to  add  a  new  word  to  our  language — Mahomet  became 
the  current  name  for  an  idol.    Becon,  the  Reformer,  for 
example,  says  that  "  the  heathen,  when  they  began  to 

be  conuerted brought   in  our  churche  idoles  enc 

mahomettes."  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  ear 
would  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  as  being  worthy 
of  no  sort  of  sympathy.  His  campaign,  though  carried 
out,  as  it  would  seem,  in  a  manner  befitting  a  chivalrous 
English  noble,  was  neither  glorious  nor  inglorious,  but 
very  commonplace.  We  cannot  follow  it  in  the  most 
skeleton  detail;  and  this  is.  the  less  necessary  as  Miss 
Smith  has  described  it  in  most  lucid  detail  in  her  learned 
preface,  in  which  there  ia  not  one  word  too  much, 
though  it  extends  over  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  To 
one  matter  we  must,  however,  draw  attention,  and  that 
ia  the  surprising  way  in  which  she  has  been  able  to 
identify  the  foreign  places  and  persons  incidentally 
mentioned  in  these  old  account  rolls. 

The  Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Felkirk,  in  the 
Diocese  and  County  of  York.  From  May.  1701,  to 
December,  1812.  Baited  by  A.  Nora  J.  Royda. 
(Rochdale,  James  Clegg.) 

WE  always  welcome  with  pleasure  any  additions  to  our 
p  irish  registers  as  they  appear  in  print,  when  they  are 
edited  on  sensible  principles.  Miss  Royds  has  discharged 
her  functions  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  We  trust 
she  may  find  many  imitators.  The  early  registers  of 
Felkirk  have  been  lost.  The  earliest  now  remaining 
begins  in  1701.  Miss  Royds  pointi  out  a  curious  fact, 
which,  so  f«r  as  we  know,  is  a  deviation  from  the  method 
of  dating  j>ublic  documents.  It  shows  that  the  South 
Yorkshire  folk  were  conservative  in  the  matter  of  times 
and  seasons.  The  New  Style,  as  it  was  called,  began  on 
1  January,  1753;  but  the  vicar  of  Felkirk,  or  whoever 
*  who  kept  the  parish  records,  made  no  change  for 
nwny  year?.  The  Old  Style  was  persevered  in  until 
and,  so  far  as  burials  were  concerned,  was  reverted 
to  in  1778  and  atjain  in  1791.  Miss  Royds  has  printed 
the  Felkirk  terriers  and  several  other  interesting  parish 
documents,  and  has  also  furnished  a  very  complete  index. 
A  highly  curious  document  ia  pinned  into  the  register  for 


the  year  1793.  It  is  a  memorandum,  sworn  before  John 
Pickles,  Surrogate,  by  James  Hall,  of  Carlton,  and  Eli 
Downs,  of  Hiendley,  setting  forth  that  Hall  had  a  son  born 
in  1793,  who  was  baptized  in  the  presence  of  the  deponents 
by  the  name  of  Thomas ;  but  by  a  mistake  the  infant's 
name  was  inscribed  in  the  register  as  James,  instead  of 
that  which  was  really  given  to  him.  The  boy  was  alive 
when  the  paper  was  executed  in  1811,  and  had  always 
gone  by  the  name  of  Thomas.  A  nice  question  might 
have  arisen  as  to  what  was  his  legal  name.  Errors  of 
this  kind  are  rare  in  parish  registers,  though  they  are 
not  unknown.  We  know  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  a 
village  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Felkirk,  where 
a  girl,  who  was  christened  Jane,  was  entered  as  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  James. 

The  House  of  Cromwell:  a  Genealogical  History  of  the 
Family  and  Descendants  of  the  Protector.  By  James 
Waylen.  A  New  Edition.  Revised  by  John  Gabriel 
Cromwell.  (Stock.) 

THIS  new  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Waylen's  book  contains 
much  new  matter.     It  is  in  most  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  the  former  issue,  but  is  not  so  good  as  it  might 
have  been  made.    The  references  to  authorities  are  very 
scanty.    This  is  a  defect  in  every  sort  of  book,  except 
perhaps,  novels,  poetry,  and  sermons.    It  is  especially 
irritating  in  a  volume  where  biography  and  genealogy 
are  treated  of.    How  are  we  to  regard  an  editor  who 
permits  a  reference  to   the   Gentleman's  Magazine  to 
stand  without  indication  of  volume  and  page  ?    It  is  but 
an  act  of  Christian  charity  to  think  that  he  does  know 
how  many  volumes  are  contained  in  a  set  of  this  useful 
periodical.    The  issue  began  in  1731,  and  it  is  going  on 
yet.   There  are  now,  we  believe,  some  280  volumes.    The 
Squire  Papers,  which  are  undoubted  forgeries,  though 
they  deceived  Carlyle,  are  not  regarded  here  as  authentic 
when  the  death  of  the  younger  Oliver  is  referred  to  • 
but  are  used  aa  evidence  of  the  father's  love  for  horses 
on  p.  204.  We  may  note,  too,  that  in  the  editor's  chapter 
relating  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  race,  where  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  is  mentioned,  he  is  called  Alexander 
Borgia;    his  Christian    name   was,   however,  Rodrigo 
Notwithstanding  these  slips,  the  genealogical  details  will 
be  found  most  useful  by  all  who  take  interest  in  genea- 
logy when  pursued  on  scientific  lines.    The  volume  also 
contains  some  other  things  of  interest.    The  paper  on 
the  Lord  Protector's  "Church  Policy"  gives  a  better 
account  of  his  actions  regarding  the  religious  bickerings 
which  so  constantly  harrassed  him  when  he  had  risen  to 
supreme  power  than  we  have  met  with  elsewhere.   There 
are,  however,  some  passages,  which  have  but  little  rrla- 
iion  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  might  with  advantage 
have  been  left  out. 

Biographical   History:     Gonville  and    Caitis    Colleae 
Cambridge.      Compiled  by  J.    Venn,  Sc  D     F  R  S 
Senior    Fellow.      Vol.    I.    1349-1713.     (Cambridge" 
University  Press.) 
THIS,  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  three,  will  be  wel 

loraed  by  all  old  Caians  and  Cambridge  men  generullv 
is  the  first  serious  attempt  at  a  biographical  historv  of 
my  one  college  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Tl  o 
sver  increasing  band  of  genealogists,  too.  will  be  glad  to 

add  such  a  work,  full  of  most  careful  study  and  research 
o  their  libraries  And  many  besides,  we  doubt  not 

will  be  glad  to  gather  from  Dr.  Venn's  books  some  ideas 
f  the  classes  and  counties  and  personalities  of  college 
tudents  for  a  period  of  over  five  hundred  years  A 
'oodly  list  of  interesting  names  could  be  collected  from 
he  present  volume,  embracing  as  it  does  the  stirrimr 
imes  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Commonwealth 

Fortunately,  owing  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  theTccond 

founder,  Dr.  Cams,  the  lists  of  students  are  fairly  com 
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plete.  It  ia  very  interesting  to  note,  as  Dr.  Venn  points 
out  in  his  introductory  essay,  that  since  post-Reforma- 
tion times  the  social  status  of  the  student  has  varied 
little.  Before  that  period  the  facts  are  too  few  to  base 
any  argument  upon.  For  many  years,  as  is  well  known, 
Norfolk  (the  county  of  the  first  and  second  founders)  and 
Suffolk  supplied  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
college.  The  author  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
various  destinations  of  the  pupils,  and  we  quote  an 
interesting  passage  anent  the  continuity  of  the  place, 
change  the  persons  never  so  frequently.  "  For  five 
centuries  and  a  half  student  has  succeeded  student  in  the 
same  rooms.  Piece  by  piece  the  material  structure  has 
been  changed  :  fresh  courts  have  been  added  :  buildings 
have  been  altered,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  library,  hardly  one  has  had  its  site 
altogether  changed.  If  a  fourteenth  century  student 
could  suddenly  some  day  be  replaced  in  the  Gonville 
court  he  would  know  which  way  to  turn  in  order  to  reach 
the  chapel,  hall,  kitchen,  buttery,  and  master's  lodge. 
The  330  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Caius  built 
the  second  court  have  seen  practically  no  change  in  its 
appearance,  beyond  the  refacing  of  the  chapel."  The 
medical  leanings  of  the  college  seem  to  have  been  evi- 
dent even  in  Fuller's  time,  though,  as  Dr.  Venn  truly 
states,  but  little  encouragement  was  given  to  medical 
students  for  several  centuries,  and  at  present  their 
numbers  wisely  are  limited.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
the  college  was  known— if  the  epigrammatic  saying  be 
true — for  Low  Churchmen  and  high  wranglers.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  for  the  appearance 
of  the  succeeding  volumes,  and  congratulate  Dr.  Venn, 
his  college,  and  his  University  on  the  altogether  excellent 
achievement  of  bis  task.  The  college  motto  rung  "  Labor 
ipse  voluptas  " — we  trust  it  has  been  true  in  this  case. 
We  know  the  "labor"  has  been  great,  and  hope  the 
"voluptas"  of  successful  accomplishment  will  be  great 
likewise. 

/.  By  George  Hempl, 


German  Orthograph, 

Ph.D.  Part  I.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
MR.  HEMPL  was,  it  would  seem,  born  in  America ;  but 
he  is  essentially  German  by  descent  and  training.  Writ- 
ing mainly  for  the  United  States,  he  is  able  to  write  his 
book  in  English,  and  he  haa  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
Fatherland  studying  philology.  He  is  doubtless  well 
equipped  for  the  task  which  he  has  laid  upon  himself  in 
writing  the  present  book,  which  will  be  of  service  to 
students  of  philology.  He  says  that  his  work  "  aims  to 
be  a  systematic  and  practical  treatise  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  writing,  printing,  and  uttering  of  modern 
German."  Under  the  head  of  phonology  he  illustrates 
his  meaning  by  means  of  anatomical  woodcuts.  His 
labour  appears  to  be  a  labour  of  love,  and  he  certainly 
spares  no  pains  to  help  his  readers  to  understand  his 
meaning.  The  serious  learner  of  German  will,  undoubt- 
edly, find  help  from  Herr  Hempl.  He  thinks  that  it 
"  would  be  strange  if  my  phonetic  transcription  found 
favour  with  all."  His  work,  as  a  whole,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  certain  parts  of  it,  may  be  welcomed  and 
commended ;  but  sometimes  he  is  a  little  fantastic,  and 
sometimes  a  little  diffuse.  He  is,  however,  always 
strenuous  and  always  careful.  His  work  does  not  fail  for 
want  of  honest  effort  and  ungrudging  labour. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  severe  shock  occurred  to  many  of 
us— and  even  to  some  Germans— when,  by  a  sort  of 
ukase,  the  old  orthography— the  orthography  which  had 
served  the  turn  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  other 
eminent  men  of  the  Glamperiode  of  Weimar— was  rather 
suddenly  suppressed  in  favour  of  the  "new  spelling," 
which  looks  so  barren  and  so  mean,  and  seems  to  be  at 
6ullen  war  with  the  dear  old  German  which  is  BO  rapidly 


vanishing.  Neither  eye  nor  thought  can  welcome  this 
literary  revolution ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  read 
some  critical  analysis  of  the  distressing  change.  Some 
advantages  liegen  avf  der  Hand,  but  we  are  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  disappearance  of  that  old  spelling 
which  we  knew  and  loved  BO  well. 

The  Archpriest  Controversy.  Documents  relating  to  the 
Dissensions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  1597-1602. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.  Vol.  I.  (Camden 
Society.) 

THIS  collection  when  complete  will,  we  feel  sure,  throw 
great  light  on  an  obscure  and,  to  the  modern  mind,  irritat- 
ing controversy.  Any  remarks  we  may  have  to  make 
will  be  reserved  until  we  have  all  the  papers  before  us. 

The  Queen's  London.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
THIRTY-TWO  large  and  striking  photographic  views  of  the 
Jubilee  procession  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell  for  six- 
pence -a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and  an  interesting  souvenir 
of  a  unique  occasion.  The  work,  which  will  be  complete 
in  eighteen  parts,  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  her 
Majesty. 

The  Waterloo  Ball.  By  Sir  William  Fraser. 
SIR  WILLIAM'S  new  volume,  in  which  he  settles  definitely, 
and  on  unimpeachable  authority,  where  the  famous  ball 
took  place,  is  published  at  the  rather  remarkable  price 
in  England  of  tenpence— one  franc.  There  is,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  in  the  little  brochure  much  pleasant  gossip 
as  well  as  much  interesting  information. 

'THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  NORTHAMPTON,' 
which  are  being  edited  by  Mr.  Christopher  Markham 
and  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox  for  the  Corporation  of  North- 
ampton,  will  be  ready  for  issue  to  subscribers  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  very  shortly.  The  work  will  be  in  two 
volumes.  The  first  will  contain  extracts  from  Domesday 
Book,  the  charters,  and  the  Liber  Custumorum.  The 
second  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Orders  of  Assembly 
and  more  modern  records. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

BOOK  COLLECTOR  ("Breeches  Bible").— You  give  no 
particulars  whatever  of  size,  condition,  binding,  &c.,  and 
no  one  can  answer  your  question. 

R.  E.  BAKTLETT  ("  Reference  to  Wesley  ").— In  Wes- 
ley's '  Works,'  London,  1&29,  vol.  vii.  p.  16,  in  a  sermon 
on  dress,  he  saye,  "Cleanliness  u  indeed  next  to  godli- 
ness." 

KOT2CJZ. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  ROOD  OP  COCKERHAM. 

In  the  always  interesting,  though  not  always 
reliable  pages  of  John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist, 
there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  Rood  of  Cockerham. 
It  professes  to  narrate  an  incident  of  the  year 
1554,  and,  in  its  quaint  Tudor  English,  runs  as 
follows  :— 

A  story  of  a  Roode  set  vp  in  Lancktshyre. 

"  In  this  Visitation  of  Byshop  Boner  aboue  mentioned, 
ye  see  how  the  Byahop  tooke  on  for  not  settyng  vp  the 
Roode,  &  ryngyng  the  Belles  at  Hadham.  Ye  heard  also 
of  the  precept,  which  commau'ded  in  euery  Parish  a 
Roode  to  be  erected  both  well  fauored,  and  of  an  liable 
stature.  By  the  occasion  wherof,  it  commeth  in  mynd, 
(and  not  out  of  place)  to  story  likewise  what  happened 
in  a  certain  towne  in  Lankeshyre  nere  to  La'caster  called 
Cockra',  where  the  Parishners  &  Churchwardens  hauyng 
the  same  tyme  a  lyke  charge  for  ye  erectyng  of  a  Roode 
in  their  Pariah  Church,  had  made  their  bargain  &  were 
at  a  price  with  one  that  could  cunnyngly  karue  &  paynt 
such  Idols,  for  the  framing  of  their  Roode  :  who  accord- 
yng  to  his  promise  made  the*  one,  and  set  it  vp  in  their 
church.  This  done,  he  deniau'ded  his  money.  But  they 
mialikyng  his  workemanship,  refused  to  pay  him.  Wher- 
upon  he  arrested  the',  &  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Maior  of  Lancaster,  who  was  a  tery  meete  man  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  an  old  fauourer  of  the  Gospell, 
which  is  rare  in  that  countrey.  Then  the  karuer  bega* 
to  declare  how  they  had  couenanted  with  him  for  the 
makyng  of  a  Roode  with  the  appurtenances  ready  karued 
and  sette  vp  in  their  Church,  which  hee  according  to  hya 
promyse  had  done,  and  now  demaundyng  his  money  they 


refused  to  pay  hym.  IB  this  (rue,  quoth  the  Maior  to 
the  Wardens :  Yea  Syr,  sayd  they.  And  why  do  ye  not 
pay  the  poore  ma'  his  due,  quoth  he  ?  And  it  please  you 
Maister  Maior  (quoth  they)  because  the  Roode  we  had 
before  was  a  welfauoured  man,  and  he  promised  to  make 
va  such  an  other  :  but  this  that  he  bath  set  vs  vp  now,  is 
the  worst  fauoured  tbyng  that  euer  you  set  your  eyes  on, 
gapyng  and  grynnyng  in  such  eort  that  none  of  our 
children  dare  once  looke  him  in  the  face  or  come  nere 
him.  The  Maior  thinking  that  it  was  good  enough  for 
that  purpose  if  it  had  ben  worst,  my  Maiaters  (quoth  he) 
how  soeuer  the  Roode  like  you,  the  poore  mans  labour 
bath  beno  neuer  the  lease,  and  it  ia  pitie  that  hee  should 
haue  any  hinderaunce  or  losse  therby.  Therfore  I  will 
tell  you  what  ye  shall  do  :  Pay  hym  the  money  ye  pro- 
mised hym,  and  go  your  wayes  home  and  looke  on  it,  and 
if  it  will  not  serue  for  a  God,  make  no  more  ado,  but 
clap  a  payre  of  homes  on  hya  head,  and  ao  will  he  make 
an  excellent  deuill.  This  the  Parishners  tooke  well 
aworth,  the  poore  man  had  hys  money,  and  diuera  laughed 
well  theiat :  but  so  did  not  the  babilonish  Prieste?." 

This  story  is  very  circumstantial,  but  it  sounds  like 
an  oft-repeated  joke.  In  a  curious  little  chap-book 
entitled  '  The  Humorist ;  or,  a  Little  of  all  Sorts,' 
printed  at  Bingham  in  1803,  we  have  the  story  in 
this  more  highly  developed  form  : — 

THE  WOODEN   GOD. 

You  know  as  well  as  I,  in  days  of  old, 
As  we  by  ancient  history  are  told  : 
When  this  church  had  a.  leg,  and  that,  forsootb, 
An  arm,  a  scull,  or  else  perhaps  a  tooth, 
Of  some  right  precious  saint ;  the  touch  of  which 
Could  cure  the  ague,  plague,  tbe  gout,  or  itcb, 
Carvers  were  then  employ'd  each  shrine  to  grace, 
And  images  were  fix'd  in  ev'ry  place. 
Date  we  our  tale  from  bence,  ai.d  next  descry 
A  parish  meeting,  and  the  reason  why. 

Within  an  antique  temple  long  had  stood 
As  good  a  God  as  e'er  was  made  of  wood ; 
But  now  with  age  grown  worm-eaten  and  rotten, 
They  thought  it  time  the  god  should  be  forgotten  ; 
Some  said  moreover — (though  the  thought  was  wildish) 
As  he  'a  BO  very  old,  he  must  be  childish. 
For  this  the  wardens  would  a  vestry  call, 
Whether  to  know  (as  this  was  fit  to  fall) 
They  'd  have  a  new  God,  or  no  God  at  all. 

Here  all  agreed  it  would  be  very  odd, 
For  them  to  have  a  cburcb,  and  ne'er  a  God. 
One  must  be  got. — But  first  the  gentry  said  for 
A  certainty  as  this  God  must  be  paid  for, 
Out  of  a  parish  rate  to  be  assesa'd, 
They  would  by  no  means  have  the  poor  oppresa'd : 
They  therefore  thought  their  bua'neaa  waa  to  take 
The  cheapest  God  that  any  man  would  make. 

Then  started  up  a  tradesman,  bight  Ezek'el, 
Who  dealt  in  candles,  naila,  and  oil,  and  treacle. 
There  is  said  he  within  tbia  pariah  here, 
One  that  will  do  this  job,  and  not  be  dear, 
And  let 's  directly  send  the  eexton  to  him ; 
Its  such  a  one  tbe  joiner ;  you  all  know  him. 
I  'm  very  sure  he  'II  do  it  to  a  T. 
I  know  the  man ;— he  buys  his  naila  of  me. 
Here,  said  a  butcher — Hark  you  friend,  between  UP, 
Ere  he  be  sent  for, — Has  that  man  a  genius? 

Z— da  !  cry'd  Ezekiel,  in  a  passion  hurl'd, 
[  '11  bring  a  proof  of  that  against  the  world. 
He  owes  me  shillings  now  above  a  score, 
And  genius  you  know  is  always  poor. 
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And  here  a  tailor  spoke— said  he,  that's  flat, 
And  I  myself  can  witness  bear  to  that ; 
I  '11  tell  you  likewise  how  I  came  to  know  it ; 
I  made  a  pair  of  breeches  for  a  poet, 
And  I  've  his  bill  at  home  unpaid  will  show  it. 
But  what  in  this  affair  he  did  propose, 
Was  that  he  wish'd  to  make  the  God  some  clothes. 
Howe'er  he  wish'd  no  benefits  to  reap, 
For  he  would  make  his  garments  very  cheap ; 
From  remnants  he  would  make  him  such  a  shiner, 
There 's  not  a  God  in  these  dominions  finer. 

Blood,— says  a  draper,— Is  it  thus  you  hatch  work  ? 
D  'ye  think  to  fob  us  with  a  God  of  patchwork? 
No,  no,— I  '11  see  his  clothing  neat  and  fine  is ; 
The  God  shall  have  as  good  a  coat  as  mine  is. 
To  that  I  '11  promise  for  myself  to  see ; 
None  of  your  merry  andrew  Gods  for  me. 
A  mercer  said  he  'd  find  the  God  a  shirt, 

And  let  the  pariah  have  it  cheap  as  dirt. 
A  barber  said— to  make  the  God  look  big  on 

High  festivals,  he  needs  must  have  a  wig  on, 

He  thought  of  making  a  full  bottom'd  high  wig ; 

But  if  they  pleas'd,  the  God  should  have  a  tye  wig. 
A  wig  he  sure  must  have ;  and  over  that, 

A  hatter  said,  the  God  must  have  a,  hat. 

Yes,  said  a  hosier,— and  I  will  make  bold 

To  say  his  stockings  should  be  clock'd  with  gold. 

A  tanner,  who  as  yet  had  never  spoke, 
Now  'rose,  and  gravely  thus  he  silence  broke  ; 
The  argument  which  chiefly  he  rely'd  on, 
Was  here  as  how,  the  God  should  have  a  hide  on  ; 
And  all  that  he  propos'd  was  only  whether 
They  would  agree  upon  what  sort  of  leather. 
'Twas  here  a  shoemaker  lift  up  his  voice, 
Seal  skins  he  said  were  best ;  and  he  had  choice. 
No,  said  a  fishmonger,  we  '11  have  no  seal  skins, 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  make  his  hide  of  eel  skins. 
Stay,  said  the  wardens— not  without  some  laughter; 
First  raise  the  God— We  '11  talk  of  clothing  after. 
To  this  they  all  agreed,  no  more  was  said  ; 
The  joiner  sent  for,  and  a  bargain  made, 
To  bring  his  work  in,  too,  a  day  waa  set  : 
The  day  arriv'd,  and  all  the  people  met. 
To  see  the  new  made  God  each  was  in  flame, 
The  church  was  crouded,  and  the  joiner  came  : 
The  God  produc'd. — But,  on  his  first  appearing, 
Such  was  the  laughing,  hissing,  cursing,  swearing, 
That  ne'er  was  known  such  jarring,  groaning,  flouting, 
Since  wrangling  mobs  first  learnt  the  art  of  shouting. 

However,  all  the  joiner  had  to  say  for't 
Was  this ; — he  'd  made  the  God : — and  they  must  pay  for '  t. 
They  bade  him  take  again  his  log  of  wood ; 
He  swore  he  would  not,  and  they  swore  he  should. 

The  warden,  apprehensive  of  a  riot, 
(To  clear  the  church,  and  keep  the  people  quiet) 
Thus  spoke. — My  friends  and  neighbours  all,  my  trust  is 
You'll  go  and  order  this  before  a  justice; 
And  not  stay  wrangling  here  from  morn  till  night, 
But  let  his  worship  set  the  matter  right. 
To  this  advice  the  people  all  agree  : 
Then  turning  to  the  sexton  : — Go,  said  he, 
And  eay  that  we  depend  upon  his  wisdom, 
To  view  the  God,  and  tell  the  joiner  his  doom. 
Within  the  parish,  very  near  the  place, 
There  dwelt  a  justice  with  unmeaning  face ; 
Upon  whose  brow  dwelt  a  majestic  scowl 
Like  that  of  bird  of  Pallas— call'd  an  owl. 
A  man  he  was,  who  with  a  large  assortment 
Of  dulness,  pasa'd  for  one  of  grave  deportment. 


His  countenance  had  much  the  heavy  look 
Of  weary  student  nodding  o'er  his  book ; 
Or  parish  clerk,  when  giving  out  a  stave ; 
Or  melancholy  o'er  a  new  made  grave. 

To  him  the  sexton  did  his  tale  relate, 
And  that  the  parish  meant  on  him  to  wait; 
And  to  avoid  all  clamour  and  division, 
They  all  resolv'd  to  stand  by  his  decision. 
His  worship  of  his  consequence  right  big, 
Slip'd  on  his  furred  gown,  and  Sunday  wig  ; 
Then  squeez'd  into  a  two-arm'd  chair  (scarce  able 
To  hold  him)  fix'd  behind  a  large  square  table ; 
Two  bottles  and  two  glasses  standing  thereon, 
And  the  four  gospels,  not  to  read,  but  swear  on  > 
And  thus  equipp'd  he  sat  by  law  appointed, 
High  representative  of  God's  anointed. 

And  now  behold  his  worship  sit  in  state, 
Hearing  the  parish  all  their  griefs  relate. 
The  first  who  spoke  complain'd  his  size  was  stinted ; 
A  second  he  was  crook'd;  a  third  he  squinted. 
It  was  a  crabtree  God.— The  joiner  spoke, 
And  swore  the  God  was  made  of  heart  of  oak. 
The  warden  said,  he  knew  not  what  the  tree  was, 
The  God  was  no  more  like  a  God  than  he  was. 

The  justice  who  in  former  part  of  life 
Had  had  some  dealings  with  the  joiner's  wife, 
In  this  affair  humanely  set  his  heart, 
Kindly  to  plead  his  cause,  and  take  his  part. 
Cry'd  mind  what  I  say— When  you  go  to  tax  work 
Of  wood ;— you  can't  expect  a  piece  of  waxwork. 
Why  I— I  know  the  law.— I  don 't  know  carving  ; 
But  this  I  know— I  see  the  fellow's  starving. 
He 's  done  his  work.— You  own  the  bargain  made  ; 
He  must, — Oh  yes,  the  fellow  must  be  paid. 
Then  this  might  be  to  him  a  piece  of  odd  work  ; 
Perhaps  (poor  man)  he  is  not  us'd  to  God-work. 
Though  now  I  needs  must  tell  ye,  for  a  wood  God, 
Methinks  it  seems  a  tolerable  good  God 
And  if  you  think  it  for  a  God  too  small, 
Call  it  a  Godling— that  will  close  up  all. 
However— Stay,— Yes,  this  I  will  maintain, 
(John  fill  the  glass  and  let  me  drink  again,) 
A  silence  here  eusu'd  for  minutes  four, 
Some  authors  say ;  though  others  say  'twas  more. 
While  he  seem'd  pondering,  and  fix'd  his  eyes 
Now  on  his  liquor,  then  toward  the  skies  ; 
And  look'd  so  wondrous  wisely  o'er  his  drink, 
A  stranger  would  have  swore  the  thing  could  hink : 
Then  drinking  off  bis  glass,  he  silence  broke, 
And  thus  in  magisterial  tone  he  spoke. 

I  will  maintain  in  this  here  case,  said  he, 
You  all  did  mighty  well  to  come  to  me ; 
I  must  confess  I  hold  it  much  more  wise 
Than  bringing  on  a  trial  at  the  assize : 
'Tis  better  far; — better  on  ev'ry  score, 
For  law  is  chargeable,  the  fellow  poor. 
Call  silence  there.— John  straightway  call'd  out  silence, 
With  voice  so  loud,  it  might  be  heard  a  mile  thence. 
Then  spoke  his  worship  with  a  look  profound, 
And  very  gravely  cast  his  eyea  around, 
Now  mark  me  well  what  I  intend  to  do; 
I  neither  mean  to  hurt  the  man  nor  you. 
The  man  must  have  his  money  for  his  labours ; 
Oh  !  pay  the  man  his  due,  and  live  like  neighbours 
As  to  the  God — If  'tis  not  to  your  will, 
It  very  well  may  serve  for  something  still. 
You  know  (he  paus'd — and,  as  the  story  goes, 
Pull'd  out  his  handkerchief,  and  blow'd  his  nose  ; 
Then  to  the  joiner  with  a  look  severe, 
Hark  you,  Mid  he— you  carving  fellow  there :) 
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You  know  we  read  of  beings  good  and  evil ; 
What  will  you  take  to  make  this  God  a  Devil  ? 
Can  you  make  one  ? — I  can  upon  my  life,  sir. 
What  will  you  make  it  by  ^- Quoth  he,  my  wife,  sir. 
Let  them  but  pay  me  now  just  what  they  ought, 
And  then  I  '11  make  a  devil  on 't  for  nought. 

Why  neighbours,  said  the  justice,  I  declare, 
Upon  my  soul,  the  man  speaks  very  fair  ; 
I  say  the  word— deny  it  now  who  dare. 
Here,  take  the  God  away,  and  see  you  do  't, 
Make  him  all  over  black  (d  'ye  hear)  with  soot : 
His  forehead  you  a  pair  of  horns  must  nail  on, 
And  hark  you,  friend— be  sure  you  clap  a  tail  on  ; 
Fix  to  his  legs  a  pair  of  cloven  feet, 
And  bring  it  to  My  Worship  here  to  see 't. 
The  joiner  went,  and  quickly  made  my  odds, 
The  best  of  devils  of  the  worst  of  Gods. 

And  now  behold,  the  people  all  amaz'd,  ~) 
At  what,  as  God  they  hated  stood  and  gaz'd  ;  V 
And  all  admiring  as  a  Devil  prais'd.  j 

The  churchwarden  on  seeing  this  relented, 
Paid  down  the  cash,  and  all  were  well  contented. 
Cry'd  with  what  skill  his  worship  weigh'd  the  cause; 
Extoll'd  his  wisdom  much,  and  humm'd  applause. 
Aye,  said  the  justice,  now  you  see  it  fine  if, 
To  have  among  you  such  a  head  as  mine  is. 
Go  clear  the  hall,  bid  susan  bring  my  cap ; 
I'll  drink  my  bottle  off,  and  have  a  nap. 

Then  to  the  joiner,  who  was  still  in  view, 
Come  back,  said  he— I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Now  learn  instruction  from  a  man  of  letters, 
And  mind  in  future  how  you  carve  your  betters. 
As  to  this  God  :— this  Devil  here  I  mean, 
(For  surely  such  a  God  was  never  seen.) 
I  stood  your  friend,  because  I  saw  you  starv'd ; 
But  had  it  been  an  Alderman  you  'd  carv'd, 
As  1  'm  alive,  no  money  should  have  bail'd  you  ; 
But  spite  of  all  your  friends,  I  should  have  jail'd  you. 

Very  probably  a  search   in  mediaeval  literature 
would  bring  to  light  other  variants  of  the  story. 
WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
MOM  Side,  Manchester. 


HOST  EATEN  BY  MICE,  &o. 
(See  'Trials  of  Animals,'  8th  S.  xii.  48,  115,  174.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  apprehen- 
sion of  mice  eating  the  Eucharist.  In  a  canon  of 
Elfric,  A.D.  957,  is  the  following  :— 

"Some  priests  reserve  the  Housel  that  was  hallowed 
on  Easter  Day  over  Year  for  sick  men.  But  they  do 
very  greatly  amiss  who  cause  the  Holy  Housel  to 
putrefy,  and  are  unwilling  to  understand  how  great 
satisfaction  the  Penitential  directeth  in  relation  to  them, 
if  the  Housel  be  putrefied,  or  musty,  or  lost.  Or  if  a 
mouse  eateth  it  through  carelessness,"  &c. 

In  Myrc's  '  Duties  of  a  Parish  Priest,'  about 
1420,  the  priest  is  directed,  after  he  has  returned 
from  houselling  the  sick,  to 

Do  up  BO  that  Sacrament 
That  it  be  sure  in  such  way 
That  no  beast  touch  it  may, 
If  it  were  eaten  by  mouse  or  rat 
Forty  days  in  penance 
Thou  shalt  be  for  that  mischance. 
That  is,  he  was  to  carefully  place  the  boat  in  the 


pyx,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  was  suspended 
by  a  chain  over  the  altar. 

Bale,  in  his  account  of  the  examination  of  Anne 
Askew  in  1546,  reports  her  as  saying  : — 

"My  Lord  Mayor  laid  one  thing  unto  my  charge 
which  was  never  spoken  of  me,  but  of  them  :  and  that 
was,  whether  a  mouse  eating  the  host  received  God  or 
no  1  This  question  did  I  never  ask ;  but,  indeed,  they 
asked  it  of  me,  whereunto  I  made  them  no  answer,  but 
smiled." 

Whereupon  Bale  continues  : — 

"Is  not  here  (think  you)  well-favoured  and  well- 
fashioned  divinity,  to  establish  an  article  of  the  Christian 
faith?  Wily  Winchester  (Bishop  Stephen  Gardiner) 
answereth  this  question,  as  foolish  as  it  is,  in  his  '  Wise 
Detection  of  the  Devil's  Sophistry.'  '  Believe, '  saith  he, 
'that  a  mouse  cannot  devour  God.'  Yet  reporteth  he 
after,  in  fol.  21,  that  Christ's  body  may  as  well  dwell  in 
a  mouse  as  in  Judas.  Then  folio  we  th  Friar  Fynk  (Friar 
Peryn,  I  should  say),  a  bachelor  of  the  same  school :  and 
he  answereth  in  the  end  of  his  3rd  sermon,  that  the 
sacrament  eaten  of  a  mouse  is  the  very  and  real  body 
of  Christ.  And  when  he  hath  affirmed  it  to  be  no 
derogation  to  Christ's  presence  to  lie  in  the  maw  of  that 
mouse,  he  divideth  me  the  one  from  the  other,  the  sacra- 
ment from  Christ's  body,  concluding  that  though  the 
sacrament  be  digested  in  the  mouse's  maw,  yet  is  not 
Christ's  body  there  consumed.  O  blasphemous  beasts 
and  blind  blundering  Balaamites  !  Because  these  two 
workmen  be  scant  witty  in  their  own  occupation,  I  shall 
bring  them  forth  here  two  old  artificers  of  theirs  to  help 
them ;  Guimundus  Aversanus,  a  bishop,  to  help  Bishop 
Stephen,  and  Thomas  Walden,  a  friar,  to  help  Friar 
Peryn.  The  sacraments  (say  they  both)  are  not  eaten 
of  mice,  though  they  seem  so  to  be  in  the  exterior 
similitudes  :  for  the  virtues,  saith  Guimundus,  of  holy 
men  are  not  eaten  of  beasts,  when  they  are  eaten  of 
them.  (Lib.  ii  *  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini.')  No, 
marry  (quoth  Walden),  no  more  is  the  painter's  occupa- 
tion destroyed  when  his  picture  is  destroyed But  now 

cometh  Algeru?,  a  monk,  more  crafty  than  they  both, 
and  he  saith  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.,  'De  Eucharistia ')  that  aa 
well  is  their  meat  spiritual,  as  material,  because  David 
calleth  it  the  bread  of  angels,  and  a  bread  from  heaven 
(Ps.  Ixxvii.).  That  which  is  material  in  this  bread  (saith 
he)  is  consumed  by  digestion ;  but  that  which  is  spiritual 
remaineth  uncorrupted.  If  we  would  attend  well  unto 
Christ's  divinity,  and  let  these  oiled  divines  dispute 
among  old  gossips,  we  should  soon  discharge  mice  and 

rats of  a  far  other  sort  than  this:  'he  that  eateth 

my  flesh  (saith  Christ,  Jo.  vi.),  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.'  This  eating  is  all  one 
with  the  dwelling,  and  is  neither  for  mice  nor  rats,  burnt 
chancels,  nor  drunken  priests  :  for  as  we  eat  we  dwell, 
and  as  we  dwell  we  eat,  by  a  grounded  and  perfect  faith 
in  him.  The  substance  of  that  most  goodly  refection 
lieth  not  in  the  mouth  eating  nor  yet  in  the  belly  feed- 
ing, though  they  be  necessary,  but  in  the  only  spiritual 
or  soul  eating.  No  wise  man  will  think  that  Christ  will 
dwell  in  a  mouse,  nor  yet  that  a  mouse  can  dwell  in 
Christ,  though  it  be  the  doctrine  of  these  doughty  dow- 
sepers  ;  for  they  shall  find  no  scriptures  for  it.  If  these 
men  were  not  enemies  to  faith,  and  friends  to  idolatry, 
they  would  never  teach  such  filthy  learning." — '  Select 
Works  of  Bishop  Bale,'  Parker  Society,  1849,  pp.  164-5. 

Evidently  the  Lutheran  Holder  had  ample 
material  for  his  *  Mus  Exenteratus,'  referred  to  by 
NE  QUID  NIMIS  (ante,  p.  174).  The  story  of  a 
dog  eating  the  sacrament  at  a  church  in  York,  one 
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St.  Luke's  Day,  whence  18  October  is  called  Whip- 
dog  Day,  is  given  in  8th  S.  ii.  438.  Bat  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Vaux  (in  his  'Church  Folk- Lore,'  1894) 
alleges  that  Whitsun  Tuesday  is  Whip-dog  Diy, 
and  that  it  was  on  that  day  that  a  dog  stole  the 
sacrament  from  the  Church  of  St.  Crux  at  York. 
He  also  suggests  that  Whip-ma-whop-ma-gate,  in 
York,  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  but 
MB.  BRiERLEY,in  his  interesting  note  on  the  'Gates 
of  York '  (8td  S.  x.  70),  says  nothing  of  this,  and 
merely  suggests  that  this  strangely-named  gate 
was  probably  the  ancient  boundary  for  the  public 
whipping  of  delinquents.  Both  the  legend  of  the 
sacrilegious  dog  and  the  suggestion  as  to  whipping 
delinquents  need  further  investigation. 

Special  functionaries,  distinguished  as  Dog- 
whippers,  or  Dog-nopers,  were  long  employed  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  animals.  A  canon  of  960 
says :  "  Nor  let  any  dog  or  swine  come  within 
the  verge  of  the  church,  so  far  as  man  can  govern." 
And  Nash,  in  his  '  Pierce  Penniless/  1592,  refers 
to  "  the  dog-whipper  in  Paules  in  his  unsaverie 
visitation  everie  Saturday."  There  is  much  of 
interest  concerning  dog-whippers  and  their  duties 
in  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer's  '  Church-Lore  Gleanings  ' 
(1892,  pp.  60-3).  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich.  

THE  CHAUCER  FAMILY  AND  THE  MANOR  OF 
EAST  WORLDHAM,  HAMPSHIRE.— The  manor  of 
East  Worldham  was  for  several  centuries  held  by 
the  Venuiz  family  by  marshall  service,  a  sergeantry 
connected  with  the  custody  of  the  forests  of  Wool- 
mer  and  Alice  Holt. 

A  dispute  arose  concerning  the  inheritance  of 
the  manor  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Patent  Rolls  show  that,  as  the  result 
of  a  trial  in  1329,  it  passed,  on  thedeath  of  Margery, 
widow  of  John  Venuiz,  to  the  Burghersh  family. 
Thomas  Chaucer  married  Matilda,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Sir  John  Burghersb,  nephew  of  Henry 
Burghersh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  so  became 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  East  Worldham.  He 
died  13  Henry  VI.,  seised  of  this  manor,  with 
which  went  the  custody  of  Woolmer  and  Alice 
Holt  Forest.  The  question  (if  any  doubt  could 
have  existed)  as  to  the  relationship  of  Thomas 
Chaucer  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer  the  poet  has  been, 
I  think,  satisfactorily  settled  by  communications 
made  in  recent  years  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  to  the 
Athenceum.  The  arms  of  the  Rouelt  family  on 
the  Chaucer  tomb  at  Ewelme  also  point  unmis- 
takably to  Thomas  Chaucer  being  a  son  of  Geoffrey. 
His  wife  Philippa  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Payn 
Rouelt,  whose  family  crest  was  a  spinning-wheel. 

During  the  restoration  of  East  Worldham  Church, 
many  years  ago,  the  stone  effigy  of  a  lady  was  found 
under  the  floor  of  the  nave,  buried  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface.  It  was  in  very  fair  pre- 
servation, and  had  apparently  been  put  out  of 


sight  in  post-Reformation  time.  It  was  preserved 
by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fell,  who  had  a  canopied 
niche  made  for  it  in  the  restored  south  wall  of  the 
nave. 

As  the  style  of  this  effigy  is  of  the  fourteenth 
or  early  fifteenth  century,  it  is  probably  a  memorial 
to  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Venuiz,  or  Burghersh,  or 
Chaucer.  The  figure  has  on  the  breast  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  brooch  in  shape  like  a  spinning- 
wheel.  The  Venuiz  family  ceased  their  connexion 
with  the  manor  about  1337,  and  the  Burgbersh 
family  held  it  a  short  time  only. 

It  is  possible  that  this  effigy  may  be  a  memorial 
to  a  lady  of  the  Chaucer  family,  and  if  so,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  it  can  refer  except  to  Philippa 
Chaucer,  the  poet's  wife,  or  to  one  of  his  daughters. 
As  MR.  A.  HALL  has  shown  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  7tft  S. 
xii.  338,  there  was  in  1381  Elizabeth  Chaucey, 
who  was  entered  as  a  novice  in  Barking  Abbey,  her 
premium  being  paid  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  there 
was  also  Agnes  Chaucer,  a  royal  damoselle,  living 
in  1399,  both  of  whom  may  have  been  daughters 
of  the  poet.  Sir  John  Burghersh  died  in  Ed- 
ward III.'s  reign,  and  Thomas  Chaucer,  who 
married  Matilda,  his  daughter,  was  probably  in 
possession  of  the  manor  of  East  Worldham  in  1387, 
the  apparent  date  of  his  mother  Philip  pa's  death, 
the  last  record  of  the  payment  of  her  pension 
occurring  in  that  year.  At  that  time  Geoffrey 
Chaucer's  finances  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  his  wife  Philippa  may  have 
been  provided  with  a  home  by  her  son  Thomas, 
and  have  resided  on  his  estate  and  at  the  Crown 
house  known  to  have  existed  at  Worldham  and 
which  was  in  his  custody.  If  this  effigy  should  be 
one  commemorative  of  Philippa  Chaucer  it  would 
be  a  fitting  one  for  a  wealthy  man  like  Thomas 
Chaucer  to  have  placed  over  his  mother's  grave. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  place  of  her  burial  is 
known.  The  spinning-wheel,  or  the  brooch  in 
shape  like  it,  on  the  breast  of  the  effigy  may  in- 
dicate a  lady  of  the  family  of  Rouelt,  Philippa 
Chaucer's  maiden  name.  T.  W.  SHORE. 

105,  Ritherdon  Road,  S.W. 

Two  DONKEYS  IN  LITERATURE. — From  a  review 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  works  in  the  Athenaum, 
No.  3643,  21  Aug.,  I  have  extracted  what  follows. 
It  is  so  absurdly  ridiculous,  yet  so  potentially  true 
that  a  pair  of  "jackasses  "  should  prove  founts  of 
inspiration  to  some  of  the  most  brilliant  writers 
not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe,  that  I  trust  the 
reviewer  will  pardon  me  for  this  act  of  segregation : 

'  Now  we  should  be  grieved  to  startle  the  Steven- 
sonian  mind  overmuch,  but  the  truth  must  be  told : 
there  was  a  writer  in  the  last  century  named  Laurence 
Sterne,  who  also  encountered  a  donkey— two  donkeys, 
one  alive  and  one  dead — with  whom  he  held  philo- 
sophical and  sentimental  colloquies.  Few  things  in 
literature  are  more  striking  than  the  impression  that 
was  made  by  the  mood  and  method  of  this  earlier  senti- 
mental traveller  upon  the  entire  literature  of  Europe. 
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It  is  not  merely  that  you  cannot  turn  over  the  pages  of 
forgotten  English  writers  and  English  magazines  of  that 
period  without  coming  constantly  upon  imitations  of  the 
antics  of  poor  Yorick  in  '  Tristram  Shandy ';  but  the 
tame  may  he  said  of  the  writers  of  France  and  Germany. 
And  equally  were  the  reading  public  captivated  by  the 
'  Sentimental  Journey '  and  its  moralizings  upon  the 
varying  phenomena  of  continental  life.  Everybody  was 
making  sentimental  journeys  through  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe;  everybody  as  he  moved  about  from 
town  to  town  was  making  his  reflections  d  la  Yorick. 
1  Gleanings  in  France,'  '  Gleanings  in  Belgium/  '  Glean- 
ings in  Holland,'  'Gleanings  in  England  and  Wales' 
were  not  confined  to  the  glib  pen  of  Samuel  Jackson 
Pratt — everybody  who  could  join  three  sentences  to- 
gether was  '  gleaning,  gleaning  '  philosophical  reflections 
by  the  wayside  as  he  moved  sentimentally  from  place  to 
place.  It  was  the  same  in  Germany.  It  is  not  only  in 
such  poor  books  as  the  '  Physiognomical  Travels '  of 
Musaeus  that  Sterne  is  to  be  traced,  but  in  the  records 
of  the  travels  of  Goethe  and  Heine  and  others  among 
the  great  ones  we  hear  the  ghostly  echoes  of  Yorick's 
voice.  Nor  has  the  influence  of  Sterne's  colloquies  with 
his  living  donkey  in  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  and  his  dead 
donkey  in  the  '  Sentimental  Journey,'  ever  passed  away. 
Even  a  work  of  genius  like  Borrow's  '  Bible  in  Spain ' 
would  have  been  something  not  exactly  like  what  it  now 
is  had  not  Yorick  and  his  two  donkeys  existed.  But  it 
was  in  the  very  land  from  which  Stevenson  hailed,  it  was 
in  '  fair  Scotland,'  that  Sterne  and  his  donkeys  played 
the  greatest  havoc  with  a  nation's  literacy  moods  and 
methods.  The  humour  (not  only  deeply  humanitarian, 
but  shedding  its  sweet  sunshine  over  all  the  animal 
kingdom)  of  Sterne  addressing  his  two  donkeys  is  the 
basis  of  much  Scottish  humour.  From  Burns's  address 
to  a  field-mouse  and  his  address  to  a  louse  on  a  lady's 
bonnet,  down  to  '  Rab  and  his  Friends,'  is  the  influence 
of  those  two  donkeys  seen  and  felt.  And  as  to  Yoriok's 
sentiment,  it  has  spoilt,  alas  !  most  of  Burns's  letters. 

"  It  would  be  rude  to  hint  at  the  existence  of  any 
blood  relationship  between  a  Scottish  gentleman  and  a 
donkey,  but  without  that  donkey  Mackenzie,  the  author 
of  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  could  never  have  existed  at  all. 
In  the  best  humour  of  Carlyle,  too  (sometimes  in  Yorick's 
own  accents,  sometimes  in  the  accents  of  his  imitator 
Richter),  we  hear  again  those  colloquies  with  the  ghosts 
of  those  same  two  donkeys— colloquies  which,  indeed, 
give  voice  to  man's  new  and  nobler  temper  towards  his 

brother  animals,  the  temper  of  Jaques But  Sterne 

was  a  literary  artist  in  prose  of  the  very  first  order.  By 
a  few  touches  he  makes  those  two  donkeys  of  his  live  for 
ever.  There  must  be  no  colloquies  with  donkeys  after 
those  immortal  'jackasses'  in  '  Tristram  Shandy '  and  the 
'Sentimental  Journey.' " 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

THE  INVENTOR  OP  BILLIARDS.— It  would  be 
difficult  to  match  the  following  paragraph,  which 
I  clip  from  the  Golden  Penny,  21  Aug.:— 

"A  letter  has  lately  been  discovered,  which  now 
reposes  in  the  British  Museum,  giving  the  origin  of  this 
game.  It  was  invented  by  a  London  pawnbroker  named 
William  Kew.  One  day,  to  amuse  himself,  he  took  the 
ttiree  round  balls  which  were  the  emblems  of  his  trade, 
and,  placing  them  on  his  counter,  began  to  hit  them 
about  with  a  yard  measure.  He  got  quite  interested  in 
his  new  game,  and  soon  became  quite  skilful  in  making 
one  ball  glance  off  the  other.  He  invited  his  friends  to 
join  him  in  the  game,  which  they  named  '  Bill's-yard,' 
and  which  was  soon  shortened  into  billiard.  But  the 


instrument  used  to  knock  the  balls  about  was  a  yard 
measure,  and  so,  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  they  called 
it  after  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker— a  Kew,  which  in 
course  of  time  became  cue." 

It  is  possible  the  paragraph  is  intended  as  a  joke ; 
but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  readers  of  the 
Golden  Penny,  which  is  a  periodical  chiefly  de- 
signed for  young  person?,  will  appreciate  it. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

AN  EXPLODED  TRADITION.— I  transcribe  the 
following  from  an  extract  which  I  have  cut  out 
from  some  paper  a  short  time  back,  and  which 
seems  sufficiently  curious  to  be  worth  permanent 
preservation : — 

"Another  illusion  vanished  !  M.  Lesigne,  a  French- 
man, has  written  a  book  about  Joan  of  Arc,  based  on 
authentic  official  and  private  documents,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  martial  Maid  of  Orleans  never  freed 
France  from  the  English,  but  was  only  used  by  the  king 
to  stimulate  the  credulous  people  at  a  time  when,  owing 
to  divisions  in  England,  the  French  were  already  turning 
the  balance  in  their  favour.  Joan  was  not  even  burnt  by 
the  English,  though  Shakespeare  himself  says  she  was ; 
but  there  is  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  she  married 
a  Robert  des  Armoise,  lived  a  quiet  life,  and  died  a 
natural  death." 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  "  authentic 
official  "  documents,  it  were  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reported  disgraceful  death  of  Joan  never  took 
place,  and  that  in  this  particular,  at  all  events, 
M.  Lesigne  is  correct.  The  extract  may  perhaps 
have  been  cut  from  the  Literary  World. 

A.  B.  G. 

LOOSE  QUOTATION.— In  the  Saturday  Eeview 
for  21  Aug.,  p.  199,  two  familiar  lines  of  the 
'  Ancient  Mariner '  are  quoted  thus : — 

He  prayeth  well 
Who  loveth  well  both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

This  is  both  incorrectly  arranged  and  over- punc- 
tuated. In  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads  '  of  1798  this  was 
the  arrangement : — 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well, 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

And  the  only  alteration  subsequently  made  was  in 
the  transferring  of  the  single  comma  from  the  end 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  line.  This  is  certainly 
an  improvement  on  the  original  punctuation : — 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

And  the  presence  of  the  conjunctions  in  the  second 
line  sufficiently  warrants  omission  of  further 
commas.  It  is  often  irksome  to  verify  quotations, 
especially  when  passages  quoted  are  practically 
household  words,  but  the  practice  is  prudent  and 
wholly  to  be  commended.  THOMAS  BATNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

"  BATTUE,"— In  a  recent  article  on  *  West  Nor- 
folk' in  Blackwood  I  find  "battue"  applied  to 
partridge  driving.  No  sportsman  would  use  this 
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d  except  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  and  then  he 
Id  only  apply  it  to  "a  hot  corner"  at  pheasants 
1 N.  E.  D.'  might  give  a  more  exact  definition 


word 

would 

The  '  N.  E.  D?  might  give 

than  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages.     It  does  not  even 

mention  pheasant  shooting  in  connexion  with  it 

and  so  helps  to  mislead.     HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 

EPITAPH  ON  ROBERT  HARLEY,  FIRST  EARL  OF 
OXFORD.  (See  8th  S.  x.  411.)— The  following 
epitaph  on  this  statesman  is  inscribed  on  a  monu 
ment  on  the  south  wall  of  Brampton  Bryan  Church 
Herefordshire,  and  on  it  are  the  arms  of  Harley 
Or,  a  bend  cotised  sable  :— 

"  To  the  Memory  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  anc 
Earl  Mortimer,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edw:  Harley,  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  by  Abigail,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Stephens,  of 
Effington,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  In  the  reign 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  he  was  first  chosen 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and 
afterwards  served  for  the  Borough  of  Radnor  until  he 
was  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  successive  Parlia- 
ments in  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne, 
and  whilst  in  that  office  was  by  Her  Majesty  in  1704 
made  Secretary  of  State  and  in  1710  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  By  letters 
patent  dated  24th  May  1711  he  was  by  her  advanced 
to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer  with 
remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  Grandfather  Sir 
Robert  Harley  Knight  of  the  Bath.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  she  was  pleased  to  appoint  him  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain.  In  1712  he  was 
installed  Knight  of  the  Garter.  On  July  27th  1714  he 
resigned  the  Treasurer's  Staff  into  the  Queen's  hands, 
who  died  the  1st  August  following.  On  10th  June  1715 
he  was  by  the  House  of  Commons  impeached  of  high 
treason  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  and 
on  July  16  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  By  his 
answer  to  all  the  articles  of  impeachment  which  the 
violence  of  party  could  suggest  against  him,  he  had 
the  honour  of  justifying  the  Queen's  measures,  and  his 
own  conduct,  and  of  showing  himself  to  have  been  as 
true  a  lover  of  his  Country,  and  as  disinterested  a 
Minister  as  this  nation  ever  knew.  After  two  years 
imprisonment  he  was  on  his  own  application  brought  to 
his  trial,  and  not  one  article  alleged  against  him  being 
proved,  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  his  peers.  During 
his  long  and  severe  confinement  he  contracted  so  bad 
a  habit  of  body  that  his  health  declined  until  the  2 1st 
day  of  May  1724  when  he  died  aged  b'2. 

A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried 
Above  all  fear,  all  anger,  and  all  pride 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath 
The  lust  of  lucre  and  the  dread  of  death. 

Pope." 

Though  unable  to  say  who  was  the  author  of  the 
lengthy  epitaph,  yet  the  quatrain  by  Pope  occurs 
in  his  '  Epistle  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl 
Mortimer,'  sent  to  him  with  a  copy  of  *  Parnell's 
Poems,'  which  he  edited  in  1721.  It  commences 
as  follows  : — 

Such  were  the  notes  thy  once  loved  poet  sung, 
Till  death  untimely  stopp'd  hia  tuneful  tongue, 
Oh,  just  beheld  and  lost,  admired  and  mourn'd, 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adorn'd. 

The  epitaph  is  useful  in  giving  the  various  dates 


of  Barley's  appointments.  The  time-honoured 
titles  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  were  conferred  upon 
him  a  few  months  after  his  attempted  assassination 
by  the  French  Abb6  Guiscard. 

In  the  register  at  Brampton  Bryan  is  the  follow- 
ing entry  of  the  burial  of  the  earl : — 

"May  30th,  1724.  Buried  the  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  of  Mortimer, 
Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  (He 
died  May  21st.)" 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

PALMERSTON  AND  DANTE.— Literary  parallels 
are  occasionally  found  in  strange  places.  About  a 
generation  ago  the  Queen's  speech  contained  the 
words,  "  Her  Majesty  recurs  again  to  her  Parlia- 
ment." "  Recurs  again"  was  censured  for  a 
pleonasm.  Lord  Palmerston  defended  it  from  the 
dictionary,  on  the  ground  that  to  recur  is  to  run 
back,  and  one  may  run  back  again.  The  identical 
expression  is  used  by  Dante  in  his  '  Paradise,' 
xxxii.  106  :— 

Cosi  ricorsi  ancora  alia  dottrina 
Di  colui  ch'  abbelliva  di  Maria, 
Come  del  sol  la  stella  mattutina. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

A  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY.— On  31  August 
were  discovered,  buried  at  a  depth  of  some  eighteen 
inches  in  the  peat  at  Blea  Tarn,  near  Lancaster, 
where  the  Corporation  are  constructing  a  storage 
reservoir,  the  remains  of  a  man  named  George 
Postlethwaite,  who  was  lost  from  Lancaster  about 
forty  years  ago.  The  bones  and  portions  of  the 
coat  and  boots  are  preserved,  and  a  two-foot  rule 
with  his  name  on  it  and  a  watch  lay  near  the 
body.  The  man  was  a  well-known  Oddfellow. 
T.  OANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

Lancaster. 

DR.  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  OF  RUGBY.  — "  Slat- 
woods,"  at  East  Oowes,  is  commonly  given  as  his 
birthplace.  As  Stanley  says,  it  was  at  West 
Cowes,  and  the  house,  then  "  Birmingham  Hall," 
now  a  girls'  school.  "Westbourne  House,"  in 
Birmingham  Road,  is  about  to  have  a  tablet  placed 
upon  it.  Another  is  designed  for  St.  Mary's 
Church,  where  he  was  baptized.  C.  S.  WARD. 

THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  TRADES. — This  question  is 
casually  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  a  reply  at 
p.  157  ante.  It  is  one  concerning  which  an 

nteresting  monograph  might  be  written.  London 
would  be  the  best  place  in  which  to  seek  illus- 
trations of  the  subject.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in  a 

troll  along  (e.g.)  the  Strand,  the  regularity  with 
which  names  of  a  particular  nationality  are  assooi- 

ted  with  a  particular  trade.  Thus  the  restaurant- 
peepers  are  Italian,  the  confectioners  Italian-Swiss, 

he  milksellers  Welsh,  the  greengrocers  Irish,  the 
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milliners  French,  the  watchmakers  German,  the 
pawnbrokers  Jewish.  In  Wales  and  the  West  of 
England  a  large  retail  trade  is  carried  on  by 
itinerant  vendors  of  "Spanish"  onions,  the  said 
vendors  being  Breton?,  who  come  over  in  August 
and  return  to  Brittany  just  before  ChrUtmas. 
Itinerant  glass-cutters  are  almost  invariably  Polish 
Jews,  I  believe.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 


Qnttitt. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

*  THK  COUNTER-RAT,'  A  POEM,  1658,  is  cited 
by  Richardson's  'Dictionary'  (s.v.  "Hell")  as 
follows  :— 

In  Wood-street's  hole,  or  Poultry's  hell. 
While  Nares  quotes  : — 

In  Wood  street's  hole  or  counter's  hell. 
Where  can  I  find  a  copy  of  the  poem,  so  aa  to 
ascertain  which  reading  is  correct  ? 

R.  J.  WHITWBLL. 
70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

"A    STAG    OF  THE   FIRST  HEAD." — Scott   is  Said 

to  have  used,  in  '  St.  Ronan's  Well/  the  phrase  : 
"  Here  she  is,  my  lord,  just  upon  us,  like  a  stag  of 
the  first  head."  Can  one  of  your  readers  refer  me 
to  the  chapter  in  which  this  occurs  ? 

R.  J.  WHITWELL. 
70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

SOCIETY  OF  SEA  SERGEANTS. — Any  information 
in  regard  to  the  above  would  be  valuable  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  contained  in  Fenton's  '  Pembroke- 
shire,' pp.  462  to  468,  which  describes  it  as  Jacobite. 
And  how  came  Velten,  Cornwall,  to  belong  to  a 
society  which  is  believed  to  have  confined  its  work 
and  sphere  of  influence  to  the  maritime  counties  of 
South  Wales  ?  W.  GWYNNE  HUGHES. 

J.  DOBSON. —  Information  is  desired  as  to 
present  representatives  of  J.  Dobson,  publisher,  of 
106,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  J.  Dobson 
published,  in  1842,  General  Harlan's  'Memoir  of 
India  and  Afghanistan,'  and  announced  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  a  book  by  the  same  author, 
to  be  entitled  'Personal  Narrative  of  General 
Harlan's  Eighteen  Years'  Residence  in  Asia." 
Any  information  concerning  this  promised  work 
is  desired  by  MAJOR  PEARSR. 

Stirling  House,  Queen's  Road,  Kingston  Hill. 

MOTTO  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OT  SURGEONS. — The 
motto  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  "  Quse  prosunt 
omnibus  artes."  The  passage  from  which  it  is 
taken  is  quoted  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' without  naming  the  author  or  the  book, 


"  Nee  prosunt  Domino  qnae  prosunt  omnibus 
artes":  "As  Apollo  confessed,  and  Jupiter  him- 
self could  not  be  cured."  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  the  omission  ?  D.  R. 

THE  KENSINGTON  CANAL. — When  was  this 
canal  closed  ;  and  why  ?  It  ran  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  Kensington  Palace.  See  'Annual  Register,' 
vol.  Ixx.  (1828),  "Chronicle,"  p.  107.  Is  the 
Serpentine  the  cut-off  tail  end  of  that  canal  ?  In 
a  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  published 
in  the  end  of  last  century  I  found  that  Bayswater 
took  its  name  from  a  farmer  called  Bay— from 
whose  adjacent  lands  a  spring  was  led  to  Kensington 
Palace.  Can  it  be  that  Bay's  water  was  made  a 
feeder  of  the  Kensington  Canal,  and  that  when 
the  main  canal  was  closed  up  the  Serpentine 
remained  as  the  ornamental  treatment  of  a  water 
access  in  a  serpentine  form  when  it  approached  a 
royal  residence  ?  JAMES  GRAHAME. 

BAMBOROUGH  CASTLE.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  a  complete  history  of  this 
castle  and  its  people  down  to  modern  times? 
Also,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  any 
families  by  name  of  Bamburgh  deriving  their 
name  from  the  castle  ;  and  how  ? 

WM.  GUSHING  BAM  BURGH. 

DE  SLOTRES  :  SLAUGHTER  :  SLATER,  &c. — I 
have  for  some  time  been  collecting  information 
relative  to  the  De  Slotres  which  involves  pedigrees 
of  Slaughter,  Slater,  Sclater,  Slatter,  &c.,  and 
should  welcome  correspondence  from  any  interested 
in  this  subject.  JOHN  J.  GREGSON  SLATER. 

34,  Kennedy  Street,  Manchester. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  BILLS. — 
Why  are  Bills  printed  with  the  endorsed  title  on 
the  third  quarter  of  the  back  page,  and  not  on  the 
second?  There  must  be  some  esoteric  or  tradi- 
tional reason  for  the  retention  of  the  inconvenient 
practice  which  places  the  title  inside  a  Bill  that  is 
folded  in  the  natural  way,  i.  e.  (1)  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  (2)  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  Bill  so  folded. 
Can  one  of  your  readers  explain  ?  Q.  V. 

KILPECK  CHURCH,  HEREFORDSHIRE. — There 
has  been  a  book  published  dealing  with  the 
architecture  of  this  "  getn  of  a  church  "  by  a  local 
architect  named  Lewis.  Can  any  Herefordshire 
reader  kindly  tell  me  exact  title,  publisher,  and 
price  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  any  paper 
dealing  with  the  church.  I  know  of  those  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill  and  Canon  Bonney. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES. 

Lancaster. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY'S  LEADEN  WATER-PIPES 
— I  have  been  told  that  leaden  pipes  used  for 
conducting  water  from  Coombe  Wood  to  Hampton 
Court  Palace  have  been  dug  up  recently.  Have 
any  of  these  pipes  been  preserved  ?  M.B.Lond. 
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"THEE"  OR  " THOU/'— Mr.  Robert  Bridges  is 
a  singularly  careful  poet ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  a 
grammatical  error  in  his  'Among  the  Tombs' 
('  Shorter  Poems,'  1896,  p.  41).  He  writes  :— 

'Tis  thee  I  worship  here, 
Though  in  most  black  habiliments  attired. 

Should  it  not  be  "  thou"?  0.  0.  B. 

"  TANTIBOGUS."— Is  the  word  "Tantibogua" 
known  in  England  ?  I  am  not  sure  of  its  ortho- 
graphy. It  may  be  trantro  or  tantree.  It  was  a 
familiar  word  in  our  family  (of  direct  English 
descent)  within  thirty  years.  I  find  it  also  known 
to  old  New  Englanders,  but  unknown  to  a  younger 
generation.  When  I  was  a  child  my  young  uncles 
frequently  called  to  me  "  Come  along,  old  Tantro- 
bogua ! "  I  have  no  idea  of  its  origin  or  meaning. 

M.  W. 

Cambridge,  U.S. 

"  MILORD. "—  Is  this  word  now  a  seriously 
recognized  French  translation  of  the  title  "  Lord  "? 
I  have  just  seen  some  circular  notes  of  an  eminent 
London  banker,  in  which  it  appears  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  title.  Hitherto  I  had  fancied 
that  it  was  more  or  less  on  a  par  with  Paul  de 
Kock's  "  Miladi "  (e.  g.,  "  Crokmilove  "). 

H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

GLASS  FRACTURE. — Is  it  a  common  occurrence 
for  a  glass  to  break  through  atmospheric  effects  ? 
Recently,  whilst  I  was  gathering  flowers,  a  glass, 
three  feet  high,  burst  with  a  loud  report  and  the 
pieces  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  There  was 
no  contact  and  nobody  was  near.  Kindly  explain 
if  this  was  a  natural  phenomenon ;  or  what  was 
it  ?  I  forgot  to  say  the  glass  was  full  of  cold  water 
and  there  was  no  light  or  fire  near. 

LUTHER  MUNDAY. 

*!N  CAMP  AND  CANTONMENT.' — Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  say  if  they  know  of  a  book 
entitled  '  In  Camp  and  Cantonment,'  or  words  to 
that  effect  ?  I  am  afraid  of  using  the  title  to  a 
book  of  my  own  before  inquiry,  for  fear  of  its 
having  been  used  before.  CLAN  ALPIN. 

"Two  is  COMPANY,"  &c.— In  Miss  Edna 
Ly all's  novel  '  Wayfaring  Men,'  which  is  appear- 
ing in  Good  Words,'  in  chap.  xxiv.  p.  442,  I  find 
this  expression  :  "'Two  is  company,  three  is  trum- 
pery,' as  the  proverb  says."  The  "proverb"  in 
this  form  is  unknown  to  me.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  say  in  what  localities  this  form  is 
found,  or  quote  any  authors  to  illustrate  its  use  ? 
The  ordinary  expression,  as  I  know  it,  is,  "  Two  is 
company,  but  three  is  none." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

BRUTTON  FAMILY,  co.  DEVON.— I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  kindly  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments 


to  John  Brutton,  died  1827,  and  Robert  Brutton, 
died  1834,  now  in  St.  Thomas's  Churchyard, 
Exeter,  or  on  any  others  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  any  other  information  as  to  this  family,  with 
which  I  am  connected  by  marriage. 

SPENCER  A.  WOOLWARD. 
Totternhoe  Vicarage,  Dunstable. 

STEVENS  FAMILY.— The  Rev.  Richard  Steven?, 
rector  of  Bottesford,  co.  Leicester,  from  1752  to 
1771,  died  13  March,  1771,  aged  fifty-three.  His 
wife  Jane  died  18  November,  1751,  aged  thirty- 
three.  They  were  both  buried  at  Grantham, 
where  there  is  a  monumental  inscription  to  their 
memory.  Information  wanted  respecting  the 
parentage  of  the  above  Stevens  and  his  wife. 

W.  MOORE. 

Bromley  House  Library,  Nottingham. 

EARTHENWARE  WATER-PIPES.— Nelson's  'His- 
tory of  Islington '  contains  the  statement  that : — 

"  At  the  time  of  digging  for  the  foundation  of  High- 
bury House a  great  collection  of  pipes,  made  of  red- 
brick earth  baked,  resembling  those  of  wood  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

were  dug  up Some  of  these  were  sold  by  Leigh  & 

Sotheby  in  July,  1810,  amongst   the  curiosities  of  the 
late  eminent  antiquary  Richard  Gough." 
Can  any  reader  of   *N.  &  Q.'  give  information 
concerning  these  ?  M.B.Lond. 

"  WIDOW  OP  THE  LATE."— Can  it  be  explained 
why  people  persist  in  the  use  of  this  irritating 
form  of  obituary  notice  ?  Surely  "  late  "  is  altogether 
superfluous.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authors'  Club,  S.W. 

"DIAPER."— What  is  the  origin  of  this  well- 
known  term  ?  Surely  it  can  hardly  be  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  equivalents  of  through,  namely, 
dia  and  per.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

[The  'Oxford  English  Dictionary'  deals  fully  with 
the  word,  which  seems  to  reach  us  from  the  Greek 
dia+da7rpo£,  white,  through  the  old  French  dyapre, 
diapre.  There  seems  nothing  to  be  added  to  what  is 
therein  said.] 

WALTER  CROMWELL'S  DESCENDANTS.  —  Are 
there  any  representatives  of  Thos.  Rotherham  and 
Ralph  Astry,  who  both  married  Alice  Wilford, 
granddaughter  of  Walter  Cromwell  ?  Is  there  any 
proof  that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  wife,  Margaret 
Mitchell,  was  a  granddaughter  of  John  Cromwell, 
of  Norwell.  Notts,  1462,  and  niece  of  Walter  ? 

A.  0.  H. 

THE  DEVIL.— The  late  Rev.  John  Oxlee  says, 
in  his  '  Confutation  of  the  Diabolarchy,'  p.  1,  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  Archbishop  Usher 
somewhere  affirmed  that  the  Devil  was  God's 
hangman.  Can  any  one  give  a  reference  to  the 
passage  where  Usher  said  this  /—if,  indeed,  he  ever 
did  so,  ASTARTE. 
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SCART  SOUP.— In  'Wild  England  of  To-day,'  of  the  time  when  he  was  resident  at  Duloe  long 
by  0.  J.  Cornish,  there  is  the  following  sentence  :  before.  Whether  the  existence  of  a  Cassiter 
"One  of  our  party  was  anxious  to  shoot  a  cormo-  Street  at  Bodmin  would  throw  any  light  upon  the 
rant  and  make  '  scart  soup,'  which  is  declared  by  location  of  the  Cassiterides  is  quite  another  ques- 
sorae  who  have  tried  it  to  be  as  good  as  hare  soup."  tion.  But  Mr.  Torr's  letter  in  the  Athenaum  is 
What  is  the  meaning  of  "scart";  and  how  is  the  |  headed  'A  Question  of  Fact,'  and  my  present 


soup  made? 
paration  ? 


Are  cormorants  essential  to  its  pre- 
11.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 


MONCADA  FAMILY.  —  Could  any  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.1  give  a  full  genealogy,  with  intermarriages, 
of  the  Moncadas,  princes  of  Paterno,  in  Sicily,  be- 
tween the  years  1760  and  1820,  and  indicate  the 
sources  where  I  could  obtain  further  information  ? 

C.  W.  P.  0. 


object  is  to  ask  whether  the  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 
can  give  any  information  on  the  subject. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 


CHAPEL  COLNKY.— I  should  be  grateful  for  any 


this 


DAILY  SERVICE  IN  COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 
(8«>S.  xii.  167.) 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  daily 

information  about  the  chantry  known  as  Chapel  service  ever  quite  died  out.  Ferrar,  at  Little 
Colney,  which  stood,  at  any  rate  as  late  as  1608,  Gidding,  1625,  had  mattins  at  8,  litany  at  10, 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  a  moa*  in  the  grounds  evensong  at  4,  every  day  (Wordsworth,  *  Eccl. 
of  Colney  Park,  Hertfordshire.  Was  the  chantry  |  Biog.,'  1818,  v.  155).  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  had 
connected  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  ?  When 
was  it  founded,  and  by  whom  ?  Why  was  it  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  ?  Three  or  four  chantries  in 
Hertfordshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  were 
surrounded  by  moats,  which  implies  that 
defence  was  needed  for  some  special  reason. 

SCENLAI. 

rr--      p,  .  .,  -  .,     I  London  churches   had  daily  services,  as  may  be 

How.-Can  any  one  give  me  the  name  of  the    8eea  .     Hatton,g  ,  New  yi/w    f  ^^  ,     ^hen 

wife,    father    and  mother  of  Sir  Richard  How,    R  ,  fa  Thore8b      the  Leeda  an 
alderman  of  London  in  the  last  century   who  is  I      mPmer   of   ^j   in   Lond 
aried  m  St.  Saviour's  Church,  South  wark  ?  |  prayer8j      .^  frequently  to  S't.  Paul,8  at  6 

see  his  printed  *  Diary/  This  was  the  usual  hour 
CASSITER  STREET.  —  In  Liddell  and  Scott's  I  for  daily  mattins  all  over  London  and  Westminster, 
'Greek  Lexicon,'  under  Kao-crirepos,  occurs  the  according  to  the  Guardian,  No.  65,  May,  1713. 
parenthetical  remark,  "  There  is  a  Cassiter  Street  It  was  the  morning  and  evening  services  in  Gray's 
in  Bodmin."  Mr.  Cecil  Torr  inserted  a  letter  in  Inn  Chapel  that  helped  to  give  Cornelius  Winter 
the  Athenceum  for  10  October,  1896,  stating  that,  bia  serious  turn  of  mind,  about  1750  (Jay'i 
whilst  in  Bodmin  a  short  time  before,  he  tried  to  6nd  *  Works,  1843,  v.  7).  Mrs.  Thornton  "  received 
this  Cassiter  Street,  but  "  on  inquiring  at  the  Post  her  first  abiding  religious  impressions  from  attend 

^      T  _         •       f     „  3  •iLll  __       il__         J      M_  L        \*T--^  _  I  __  !.__         A  Ul  ___  1 


daily  services  at  Penshurst,  in  1633  (ibid.,  345-6). 
George  Herbert's  daily  service  at  10  and  4,  at 
Bemerton,  1630,  is  well  known  (Isaac  Walton). 
Bishop  Beveridge  praises  Queen  Anne  for  being 
"as  constant  an  attendant  at  the  daily  prayers" 
as  her  grandfather  was  (Sermon  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  30  Jan.,  1705/6).  In  her  time  many  of  the 


8pent  the 


Office  and  other  likely  place?,  I  was  informed  with 
emphasis  that  there  was  no  such  street  there  now, 
and  never  had  been."  We  may  accept  the  first 
of  these  negatives  without  further  question,  but 
feel  rather  inclined  to  demur  to  the  second. 
Post-Office  officials  are  good  authorities  on  the  and  afternoon  on  the  weekdays,"  about  1772  ('Life,' 


ing  the   daily  prayers   at    Westminster   Abbey 
(Sargent's '  Life  of  Thomason,'1833,  p.  99).  Fletcher 

of  Madeley  "had  a  small  congregation usually 

every  evening,"  1760  ('Life,'   by  Benson,  1825, 
p.  51).  Robinson  at  Leicester  had  "prayers  morning 

i~,]     ,.{V^_,  inlUt-    ,nn.\rAnr,m  M  aUsviit    1  T7 f)  ^'T.ifitt  * 


existing  streets  in   their  own   locality,   but  not 
always  on  those  which  have  ceased  to  exist.    It  is 


by  Vaughan,  1815,  p.  75).    When  Whitefield  took 
charge  of  Dummer,  in  Hampshire,  he  found  that 


possible  that  Cassiter  Street  may  have  disappeared  Mr.  Kinchin  had  taught  the  people  "  to  attend 
in  making  the  railways  connected  with  Bodmin,  so  public  prayers  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  before 
that  Mr.  Torr's  search  may  have  in  some  respects  they  went  to  work  and  in  the  evening  when  they 


resembled  that  of  Walter  Gay  for  Staggs's  Gardens. 
The  late  Dean  Scott  held  for  five  years  in  early  life 
the  college  living  of  Duloe,  near  Liskeard,  which  is 
not  many  miles  from  Bodmin,  and  he  must  in  that 
time  have  frequently  visited  Bodmin,  the  largest 
town  in  his  neighbourhood.  I  find  that  the  paren- 
thetical remark  in  question  was  introduced  into 


returned  from  it,"  1736-7  (Southey's  'Wesley,' 
1858,  i.  87).  It  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  James 
Hervey,  who  also  had  been  at  Dummer,  to  print  a 
paper  of  rules,  the  seventh  of  which  was  "  Frequent 

public  worship  every  day  in  the  week,  if you 

live  in  a  place  where  it  can  be  done"  (1758). 
Mattins  and  evensong  have  never  been  interrupted 


the  fifth  edition  of  the  '  Lexicon '  (which  was  pub-    at  Holy  Trinity,  Hull ;  De  la  Pryme  witnesses  to 
lished  in  1861),  doubtless  from  Scott's  recollection    them  in  1699  ('  Diary/  Surt.  Soc.,  p.  209).     Dr. 
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John  Goodman,  in  1684,  urged  it  as  a  duty  to 
attend  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church  "  every 
day  of  the  week,  if  there  be  opportunity  "  ('  Old 
Keligion/  reprinted  in  1848,  p.  226).  John  Kyrle, 
"  the  Man  of  Ross,"  who  died  in  1724,  "  was  a  daily 
attendant  at  church.  At  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
all  business  ceased  with  him  ;  he  washed  his  hands, 
and  retired  "  (Fosbroke,  'Ariconensia/  1821,  p.  97). 
Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  Vicar  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry, 
published  a  'Persuasive  to  Frequenting  Daily 
Public  Prayers/  1687;  John  Adamson,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  Burton 
Goggles,  printed  a  discourse  on  the  '  Duty  of  Daily 
Frequenting  the  Public  Service  of  the  Church/ 
1698  ;  Mr.  Pearsall,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
issued  'Daily  Public  Prayer,  its  Duty  and  Im- 
portance/ 1751  ;  see  also  the  Country  Spectator, 
1792-3,  edited  by  T.  F.  Middleton,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  It  was  one  of  the  ideals  of 
the  early  Methodists  to  restore  the  primitive  cus- 
tom of  daily  communion.  This  was  only  tempo- 
rarily effected,  here  and  there.  Even  Dr.  Joseph 
Trapp,  in  his  celebrated  sermons  '  On  the  Folly  of 
being  Righteous  Over-much/  rebukes  those  "who 

might  come  to  church  on  weekdays yet  do  not" 

(fifth  edition,  1758,  p.  66).  Moreover,  churches 
were  open  daily  for  private  prayer.  Henry  Yates, 
surgeon,  of  Easingwold,  who  died  in  1781,  aged 
eighty-eight,  daily  resorted  three  times  to  the 
church,  at  5  and  10  A.M.,  and  3  P.M.,  for  private 
devotion,  summer  and  winter  (GillWallisEbor./ 
1852,  p.  89).  Dean  Church,  writing  of  the  period 

1825-30,  says,  "The  custom  of  daily  service 

was  kept  up  more  widely  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed "  ('  Oxford  Movement/  1892,  p.  11).  Canon 
Liddon  says  we  cannot  "  at  all  judge  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  precept  was  observed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  from  the  records  of  its  observance 
which  happen  to  have  been  transmitted,"  and  he 
refers  to  a  catena  of  authorities  in  '  Tracts  for  the 
Times/  No.  84  ('Clerical  Life  and  Work/  1894, 
p.  13). 

Isaac  Smith,  1739,  Grimshaw's  predecessor  at 
Haworth,  had  prayers  in  church  every  day  at  9  and 
3  ('  Hardy's  'Grimshaw/  1861,  p.  34). 

W.  0.  BOULTER,  M.A. 

Norton  Vicarage,  Evesham. 

Bishop  Beveridge,  in  his  'Necessity  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Public  Prayer '  (1709,  p.  32),  speaks 
of  the  neglect  of  daily  prayers  in  his  time  (he 
was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  1704-8)  in  these  terms  : 

"  Notwithstanding  this  great  care  that  our  Church 
has  taken  to  have  daily  prayers  in  every  parish,  we  see 
by  sad  experience  they  are  shamefully  neglected  all  the 
kingdom  over,  there  being  very  few  places  where  they 
have  any  public  prayers  upon  the  weekdays,  except, 
perhaps,  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  because  it  is 
expressly  commanded  that  both  morning  and  evening 
prayers  be  read  every  day  in  the  week,  as  the  Litany  upon 
those.  And  why  thig  commandment  should  be  neglected 
more  than  the  other,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  reason." 


In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  his  will  contains 
a  bequest  to  the  curacy  of  Mount  Sorrel  and 
vicarage  of  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  con- 
dition of  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer  in 
the  chapel  and  church  aforesaid. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

Blunt  notes  in  the  'Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer/  p.  105,  quarto  edition  :— 

"  In  1724  there  were  seventy-five  churches  open  daily 
for  divine  service  in  London  ;  and  there  are  many  proofs 
that  the  same  diligence  in  prayer  was  ueed  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  large  cities." 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

"  Daily  service "  is  not  an  authorized  or  correct 
expression.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  were 
said  in  a  good  many  London  churches  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  MR.  WALFORD  will 
remember  Hogarth's  Covent  Garden  picture. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings, 

Miss  VANDENHOFF  (8th  S.  xii.  147,  210).— The 
lady  whose  death  was  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  was  not,  as  stated,  the  mother,  but  the 
grandmother,  of  Miss  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Van- 
denhoff.  She  was  the  mother  of  John  Vanden- 
hoff,  the  tragedian,  who  was  born  at  Salisbury  in 
February,  1790,  and  died  on  4  Oct.,  1861.  Vanden- 
hoff  belonged  to  a  respectable  Catholic  family  of 
Salisbury,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  dyers.  He  was  destined 
by  his  parents  for  the  priesthood,  and  passed  his 
early  manhood  as  Sub- Principal  of  the  College 
at  Stonyhurst ;  but  feeling  an  inclination  for  the 
stage,  he  abandoned  his  intended  profession,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  first  appeared  as  Osmond  in 
'  The  Castle  Spectre/  in  his  native  city  of  Salis- 
bury. He  enjoyed  a  provincial  rather  than  a 
London  fame,  for  in  the  metropolis  he  found  his 
favourite  ground  occupied  by  Macready,  and  in 
bis  country  campaigns  he  commanded  an  admirable 
auxiliary  in  the  person  of  his  accomplished 
daughter.  W.  F.  PRIDKAUX. 

Her  Christian  name  was  Charlotte.  An  episode 
appertaining  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Swinbourne  may  not  be  generally  known.  She 
was  staying  at  Llandudno  in  the  middle  of  July, 
1856,  when  an  announcement  of  her  marriage  to 
the  above-named  gentleman  appeared  in  a  Preston 
newspaper,  which  caused  the  lady  to  write  the 
following  request  for  contradiction  : — 

Neville  House,  Mostyn  Street,  Llandudno,  Conway. 

Miss  Vandenhoff  presents  her  Compts  to  the  Editor 
and  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  his  addressing  to  her  as 
above  a  Preston  Guardian  containing  a  contradiction 
of  her  reported  marriage.  Such  a  rumour  occasions  her 
much  painful  annoyance  and  is  calculated  to  do  her  no 
little  professional  injury. 

Tuesday  evening,  July  22. 
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Mr.  Swiobourne  was  then  acting  at  a  Mancheate 
theatre. 

The  request  was  not  likely  to  be  gratified,  fo 
the  Preston  editor  had  previously  put  himself  in 
communication  with  a  friend  at  Hull,  who  ex 
amined  the  register  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Hull,  and  found  and  obtained  a  copy  of  th 
certificate  of  marriage  between  the  parties,  which 
stated  that  Miss  Vandenhoff  was  thirty-seven  anc 
Mr.  Thomas  Swinbourne  thirty-three  years  of  age , 
the  father  of  the  gentleman  a  silversmith,  that  01 
the  lady  a  teacher  of  elocution.  Witnesses,  William 
Pelly  and  0.  M.  Vandenhoff. 

The  editor  had  also  applied  to  the  Rev.  James 
Cheel,  who  had  performed  the  ceremony,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  in  reply  : — 

21  July,  1856,  9,  Neville  Street,  Hull. 
DEAR  SIR,— The  parties  mentioned  in  your  letter  were 
married  by  me  in  St.  Mary's  Church  by  license. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  CHEEL. 
The  ceremony  took  place  7  July,  1856,  and  a 
fortnight  later  the  bride  begged  to  repudiate  it. 
Now  her  letter,  the  copy  of  certificate,  report  of 
search,  and  the  minister's  letter  tell  the  story  in  an 
autograph  collection.  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

"GONDOLA  OP  LONDON"  (8th  S.  xii.  227).— 
Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  first  instance 
known  to  me  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  occurs  in  a 
youthful  novel  of  mine,  called  '  The  Three  Paths,' 
published  in  1859  by  Hurst  &  Blackett?  In  it  I, 
as  I  fancy,  first  used  the  little  simile  that  a 
"hansom  is  the  gondola  of  London."  I  do  not 
remember  that  Balzac  ever  alluded  to  our  hansom. 

H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  '  May  Fair,'  a  satire  pub- 
lished  by  Harrison,  Old  Bond  Street,  in  1827:— 
There  beauty  half  her  glory  veils 
In  cabs,  those  gondolas  on  wheels. 

In  M.  H.  de  Balzac's  'Physiologic  du  Mariage,' 
dated  December,  1829,  the  following  sentence  will 
be  found  :  "  Votre  femme  monte-t-elle  en  fiacre  ? 
Ne  sait-on  pas  ou  vont  et  d'ou  viennent  ces  gondoles 
parisiennes  ?  "  See  1N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  iv.  499; 


T.  195. 


EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 


71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MONSON  :  ELIZABRTH,  LADY  MONSON  (3rd  S. 
vi.  251  ;  8»*  S.  xii.  185).— I  can  remember  seeing 
this  portrait  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  Ooldham  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Stanning- 
field,  co.  Suffolk,  in  1864.  The  house  was  built 
in  1574,  and  was  the  abode  of  the  Rokewodes, 
usually  called  Rook  wood.  Ambrose  Rookwood, 
of  this  family,  was  one  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  con- 
spirators, and  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard  in 
L605.  There  was  also  a  fine  portrait  of  the  "  beauti- 
ful Mary  Lepel,"  who  was  married  in  1720  to 
John,  Lord  Hervey,  called  in  the  poem  "  Hervey 


the  handsome."     The  house  was  at  that  time  (i.e., 
1864)  occupied  by  Sir  Charles  Clifford  as  tenant. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

WOMEN'S  FALSE  POCKETS  (8th  S.  xii.  68,  136, 
231). — I  remember  the  large  pockets  mentioned  by 
MR.  RATCLIFFE,  long  previous  to  fifty  years  ago, 
worn  by  Welshwomen  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
and  also  by  gentlewomen,  under  their  outer  skirts. 
Ladies,  when  going  a  journey  by  stage  coach, 
carried  their  cash  in  their  under  pockets.  There 
were  no  railways  opened  in  Wales  then,  and  people 
who  had  not  a  close  carriage  either  went  in  the 
mail  coach  or  in  a  post-chaise.  Farmers'  wives 
and  market  women  wore  these  large  under  pockets. 
I  remember  my  Welsh  nurse  had  one,  wherein,  if 
she  took  me  out  cowslip  picking,  or  nutting,  or 
blackberry  gathering,  she  carried  a  bottle  of  milk 
and  a  lot  of  biscuits  or  a  parcel  of  sandwiches, 
often  a  clean  pinafore  as  well.  Her  pocket  on  those 
occasions  was  like  a  big  bag.  I  was  very  proud 
when  she  stitched  up  a  wet  pocket  for  me  to  wear 
under  my  frock,  out  of  some  stuff  like  bed- 
licking,  similar  to  that  of  which  she  made  her  own 
big  pockets.  HELEN  E.  WATNEY. 

Berry  Grove  House,  West  Less,  Hampshire. 

I  suppose  that  every  one  thinks  his  own  version 
of  a  nursery  rhyme  the  authentic  and  only  correct 
one.  This  is  my  sole  reason  for  believing  that 
the  rhyme  quoted  at  the  last  reference  should  run 
as  follows  : — 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it  ; 
But  never  a  penny  was  there  in  it, 
Except  the  tape  that  bound  it. 
So  I  always  heard  it  in  my  early  days  ;    and  a 
point  of  interest  about  it  is  that  I  invariably  heard 
t,  when  sung,  associated  with  the  air  of  '  Yankee 
Doodle.'  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

[We  have  a  very  large  amount  of  correspondence  on 
his  subject,  the  interest  of  which  seems  exhausted.  We 
ersonally  remember  these  pockets  within  years  com- 
aratively  recent] 

"  DOES  THE  SUN  PUT  OUT  THE  FIRE  ?  "  (8"1  S.  viU. 

48,  231,  316,  355.)— Three  very  notable  corre- 
pondents  dealt  with  this  odd  problem  in  the  year 
895,  but  all  three  —  PROF.  TOMLINSON,  DR. 

OOBHAM  BREWER,  and  DR.  F.  CHANCE— since  then 
ave  passed  away.  *  N.  &  Q.'  is  much  the  poorer 
or  the  loss  of  them,  each  in  his  several  way 
emarkable  for  fulness  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity 
f  inference,  and  all  being  contributors  such  as,  on 
very  ground,  literary  men  and  general  readers 
like  held,  and  were  well  entitled  to  hold,  in 
common  esteem.  The  subject  they  dealt 

with,  however,  was  unfortunately  not  disposed  of 
o  the  point  of  finality  ;  the  matter  was  left  in  the 
tate  of  imperfect  solution,  although  there  was 

manifested  that  faculty  of  wise  interrogating  which 
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Bacon  well  says  is  half  a  knowledge.  There  is  still 
dispute  whether  the  sun  pats  out  the  fire  or  not. 
No  suggestion  has  been  made  by  any  of  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  discussion  relative  to  the  date  to 
which  the  affirmative  belief  can  be  carried  back, 
as  to  its  possible  relations  to  earlier  conceptions 
of  natural  philosophy,  or  on  the  admissibility  of 
the  hypothesis  of  its  being  only  a  part  of  a  wider 
generalization.  But  if  we  assume  its  antiquity  it 
will  be  far  from  difficult  to  connect  it  with  the 
tenet— found  repeatedly  in  Shakespeare,  and,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  in  Bacon  also — that  one  fire  kills 
another  : — 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire :  one  nail,  one  nail. 

1  Coriolanus,'  IV.  vii. 
Even  as  one  heat  another  beat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 

'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  II.  iv. 

That  sunshine  was  at  least  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  popularly  supposed  to  have  an  extinguish- 
ing effect  upon  fire  is  quite  certain,  as  the  following 
unambiguous  historical  utterance  will  prove.  In 
1261,  it  is  said  in  'Flores  Historiarum'  under 
that  year,  the  church  tower  at  Evesham  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  set  on  fire  ;  the  monks  did  their 
best  to  put  out  the  flames  with  water,  but  their 
effort  was  unavailing  until — "donee,  ut  aiunt, 
radio  Phcebi  super  ignem  fulmineum  illucescente 
eundem  [illud,  not  eundem,  in  the  Rolls  Series 
edition]  deleret  omnino  tt  extingueret  nutu  Dei" 
— so  they  say,  a  ray  of  sunshine  falling  on  the  fire 
completely  extinguished  it.  It  would  be  well  to 
put  on  record  any  earlier  or  analogous  examples 
which  may  turn  up.  The  present  one  goes 
primarily  to  support  PROF.  TOMLINSON,  in  so  far 
as  it  smacks  very  strongly  indeed  of  erroneous 
popular  logic,  resulting  in  misconceptions  due  to 
mistaking  mere  incident  for  cause.  The  his- 
torian's "so  they  say"  is  perhaps  significant  of 
his  thinly  veiled  scepticism,  and  an  indication  that 
for  him  the  conflict  between  science  and  tradition 
had  already  begun.  GBO.  NBILSON. 

Glasgow. 

BERNARD  SCROPB  (8tt  S.  xii.  107,  172).— MR. 
BOASB  is  correct  in  his  surmise.  Bernard  (alittr 
Barnard,  and  probably  always  so  pronounced),  not 
Scrope,  was  the  surname.  The  father  of  this 
Richard  Scrope  Barnard  was  Sir  Scrope  Barnard, 
fourth  baronet,  and  fourth  son  of  the  first  baronet, 
Sir  Francis  Barnard,  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
(1758)  and  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (1760).  Sir 
Scrope  took  by  royal  licence  (15  Feb.,  1811)  his 
father-in-law's  name  of  Morland,  his  wife  Harriet 
being  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Mor- 
land, M.P.  for  Taunton.  These  Barnards  were  a 
cadet  branch  of  the  Barnards  of  Abington,  North- 
ants,  Iselham,  Cambs,  and  Wanford,  Yorks,  who 
held  a  number  of  manors  in  those  three  counties 
between  1200  and  1670.  The  name  Scrope  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  John 


Barnard,  lord  of  the  manors  of  Abington,  &c., 
Northants  (Valectus  Domini  Regis  Ric.  III., 
cetat.  28,  Esch.  4  Edw.  IV.,  died  22  Aug.,  1485, 
being  slain  at  Bosworth,  where  he  bore  King 
Richard  III.'s  personal  banner  of  th«  white  boar, 
Vincent  MSS.  and  Esch.  1  Hen.  VII.,  N.  83; 
hon.  burgess  of  Reading),  with  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry,  fourth  Baron 
Scrope  of  Bolton.  (There  were  at  one  time  two 
Barons  Scrope  of  Bolton,  besides  the  Baron  Scrope 
of  Masham.)  The  Barnard  descendants  of  that 
alliance  have  ever  since  quartered  the  Scrope  coat 
(Azure,  a  bend  or)  bringing  in  Tiptofte  (Argent,  a 
saltire  engrailed  gules).  These  quarterings  were 
always  allowed  at  the  Visitations,  and  appear  on 
the  family  tombs  and  in  the  achievements  and 
other  carvings  in  the  panelled  room  (1485-1508)  at 
Abington  Hall  (now  misnamed  Abington  Abbey), 
Northants,  where,  however,  the  Tiptofte  saltire  is 
wrongly  represented  as  raguly. 

FRANCIS  PIERREPONT  BARNARD. 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Windermere. 

ENID  (8">  S.  xii.  67,  174,  238).— The  following 
paragraph  is  from  the  South  Wales  Neios,  23  Aug. : 

'"Also  the  word  Enid  for  a  hen  comes  from  Ynyd, 
from  the  Lat.  Initium,  the  beginning  of  Lent.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests  had  persuaded  the  common 
people  to  present  them  with  poultry  and  eggs  at  that 
season.  I  remember  my  mother  sending  "  lein  Ynyd  and 
wyan  Ynyd  "  to  her  master  (?),  the  Rtv.  De  Bower,  of 
Wainsioor ;  so  did  all  the  farmers'  wives  around  us.  This 
slavish  spirit  has  disappeared  before  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religious  liberty.'  Thus  writes  the  Rev.  J. 
Bowen  Jones,  B.A.,  of  Brecon." 

I  give  the  above  paragraph  for  what  it  is  worth. 
F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

POETRY  (8th  S.  xii.  4,  72, 152).— MR.  YARDLBY 
sees  no  pathos  in  Milton's  picture  of  Satan,  or  of 
Adam  and  Eve  after  their  fall,  and  believes  the 
poet  to  be  incapable  of  pathos  except  when  refer- 
ring directly  or  indirectly  to  himself.  Hazlitt  was 
of  a  different  opinion.  He  says  ((  On  Shakespeare 
and  Milton'):— 
"  When  Milton  says  of  Satan— 

His  form  had  not  yet  lost 

All  its  original  brightness :  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd — 

the  mixture  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  and  pathos,  from  the 
sense  of  irreparable  loos,  of  never-ending,  unavailing 
regret,  is  perfect." 

And  again  : — 

"But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  passages  in  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
the  description  of  the  employments  of  the  Angels  during 
the  absence  of  Satan,  some  of  whom,  '  retreated  in  a 
silent  valley,  sing  with  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall  by  doom  of  battle, 
is  the  most  perfect  example  of  mingled  pathoa 
sublimity." 

For  myself,  I  do  not  understand  how  pathos  can 
be  denied  to  books  x.  and  xi.  of  '  Paradise  Lost. 
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I  should  have  said  that  Adam's  lament  over  his 

lost  innocence  in  the  former — 

How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality,  my  sentence,  and  the  earth 
Insensible  !     How  glad  would  lay  me  down, 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  !    There  would  I  rest, 
And  sleep  secure — 

and  Eve's  over  her  lost  happiness  in  the  latter — 

0  flowers, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  band 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 
Who  now  shall  i  ear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ?— 
were  as  pathetic  as  anything  of  their  kind  in  Eog 
lish  poetry.  C.  0.  B. 

There  are  poets  who  attempt  to  be  pathetic,  but, 
through  some  want  of  taste  or  feeling,  cannot  be 
so,  though  otherwise  their  genius,  is  indisputable. 
Other  poets  have  never  attempted  to  be  pathetic. 
I  omitted  to  mention  Cowper,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  English  poets.  But  he  is  only  so 
when  he  is  referring  to  himself,  his  mother,  and 
Mrs.  Unwin.  He  does  not  imagine  pathetic  scenes. 
I  think  that  poets  sometimes  borrow  the  words 
of  other  poets,  and  fit  them  with  a  new  idea. 
And  better  skille'l  in  dark  events  to  come. 

Pope's  <  Odyssey,'  bk.  v.  1.  219. 

This  may  have  suggested  Campbell's  famous  line  : 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
Campbell's  idea  is  different ;   but  the  words  of 
Pope  may  have  suggested  it. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 

Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  spent  bis  days  in  riot  most  uncouth, 
And  vexed  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  night. 
'  Childe  Harold,'  canto  i.  stanza  ii. 
The  last  line  is  very  poetical  and  musical.     But 
Byron  seems  to  have  borrowed  some  of  his  word?, 
though  not  his  thought,  from  Shakspeare  :— 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 
Milton's  expression  "  startle  the  dull  night "  also 
may  be  compared  with  Byron's  line. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  SURNAME  MATHEW  (8*  S.  xii.  187).— 
May  I  offer  these  tentative  suggestions  ?  Accept- 
ing Mahieu  as  an  earlier  form  of  Mayhew,  it  is 
possible  that  Mayeul  and  Maieul,  orthographical 
variants  of  Majol,  are  still  earlier  forms,  and 
earliest  of  all,  Mael.  This,  Harold  Littledale,  in 
his  '  Essays,'  dealing  with  Tennyson's  work,  says 
is  Celtic  for  servant,  probably  in  the  sense  of 
knight.  "  Saint  Mayeul,  Ternay,"  was  the  cri  de 
guerre  of  the  De  la  Fortes,  whose  seats  were  in 
south-eastern  France.  The  use  of  the  particle 
might  have  been  applied  first  to  St.  Mayol, 
fourth  abbot  of  Cluny  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  Cluniacs,  and  afterwards  continued  for  a  time 
by  relatives  of  the  saint.  The  addition  of  the  h  ia 


an  easy  phonetic  change,  and  with  regard  to  the 
/,  human  nature  is  prone  to  laziness  in  matters  of 
speech,  and  last  letters  sometimes  suffer  first. 
The  story  of  etymology  is  for  the  most  part  the 
story  of  contractions.  The  logical  outcome  of  this 
one  may  infer  is  not  that  Matthews  and  Mayall 
are  forms  of  the  same  name,  but  rather  that  they 
are  distinct  names  possibly,  having  a  cognate  link 
at  some  orthographical  point.  In  fairness  it 
should  be  said  that  Mayhew  is  by  no  means  a 
certain  variant  of  Mayall. 

MR.  MATTHEWS  will  perhaps  know  of  John 
Mayewe,  instituted  presbyter  of  the  priory  and 
convent  of  Lenton,  Notts,  on  16  October,  1459. 
This  was  a  Cluniao  foundation.  Were  there  any 
Matthews  who  were  Benedictines  ?  Dr.  Barber, 
author  of  '  British  Family  Names,'  tells  me  that 
"John  My  hell  appears  as  a  Huguenot  refugee  at 
Norwich,  temp.  James  I."  Was  he  a  relative  of 
the  Pierre  le  Mahieu  also  in  Norwich  ?  Also  are 
not  Maheu  and  Mayeu  verbal  equivalents  ? 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

ARMORIAL  (8tb  S.  xii.  128).— There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  many  of  the  men  who  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  or  took  part  in  the  Crusades, 
adopted  some  emblem  to  denote  the  event,  such  as 
a  cross  or  escallop,  &c.  Guillim's  'Heraldry,' 
1724,  p.  51,  says  :— 

'  That  which  made  this  Ordinary  [the  CFOBP]  so  con- 
siderable, and  so  frequently  used  in  Heraldry,  was  the 
ancient  Expeditions  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Holy 
tVar;  for  the  Pilgrims,  after  their  Pilgrimage,  took  the 
Cross  for  their  Cognizance,"  &c. 

'  Antiquities  of  Heraldry,'  by  W.  S.  Ellis,  1869, 
p.  237,  states  :— 

"  There  is  no  opinion  more  generally  or  confidently 
expressed  in  works  on  heraldry  than  that  the  Crusades, 

f  they  did  not  entirely  originate  the  practice  of  armorial 
device?,  yet  gave  the  custom  the  full  extension  and  deve- 
"opment  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  attained  at  the  end 

f  the  twelfth  century." 

f  DELTA  wishes  for  more  information  on  this 
ubject,  chapters  xxv.  to  xxxii.  (headed  "The 
Crusades")  in  Newton's  'Display  of  Heraldry,' 
846,  will  repay  perusal ;  also  Dallaway's  '  Science 
f  Heraldry  in  England.'  JOHN  RADCLUFB. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JONES,  THE  REGICIDE  (8th  S. 

xii.  101,  172).— In  reply  to  MR.  EDWIN    HILL, 

Welsh   heraldry  is  most  puzzling ;  but  all   who 

laimed  descent  from  one  prince  or  chief  bore  his 

inns  in  some  form  or  other.     I  began  to  collect 

nd  illuminate  the  pedigrees  of  Welsh  kings  and 

heir  descendant?,  painting  the  arms  and  setting 

own  opposite  each  the  names  of  families  who  bore 

hem  ;  the  MS.  was  bonght  a  few  years  ago  by  the 

leading  Free  Library.    A  good  many  Welsh  pedi- 

rees  and  arms  are  in  a  printed  '  History  of  the 

'arish  of  Llangurig.'     This  book  I  found  very 

sefnl  for  references.     The  arms  MR.  E.   HILL 

escribes  remind  me  of  those  borne  by  the  Shersons, 
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only  the  serpent  is  "nowed."  The  Edwards  of 
Chirk  were  ancestors  of  my  mother,  and  many 
deeds  &c.,  now  belong  to  my  aunt  Lady  Puleston. 
I  think  the  Edwards  of  Chirk  bore  Tudor  Trevors 
armp,  Ermine  and  ermines,  a  lion  rampant. 

E.  E.  THOYTS. 
Sulhamstead. 

See  'The  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides/  by 
the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  F.A.S.  of  L.  and  E., 
London,  1798,  vol.  i.  Also  '  Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
tectoral  House  of  Cromwell '  (by  the  same  author), 
London,  1787,  vol.  ii.  No.  xx.  ;  the  *  Life  of 
Colonel  John  Jones '  (who  married  Catherine,  sister 
of  the  Protector  Oliver,  and  widow  of  Roger  Whit- 
stone,  Esq.),  one  of  King  Charles  I.'s  judges,  and 
a  lord  of  Oliver  the  Protector's  other  house, 
pp.  213-220.  F.  E.  MANLEY. 

Stoke  Newington. 

HAY  IN  CHURCH  AISLES  (8tb  S.  \iii.  206,  298 ; 
xii.  36).  —  In  the  Clee-cum-Cleethorpes  Parish 
Magazine  for  July  I  find  the  notice :  "  Parish 
Church.  Trinity  Sunday  was  marked  by  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  strewing  the  Church  with 
grass."  The  rector,  Canon  Hutchinson,  explains  : 

"The  Clerk  says  that  about  four  acres  of  land  were 
left  as  glebe,  on  condition  that  the  Church  was  strewed 
with  rushes  (the  field  produced  little  else)  on  Trinity 
Sunday.  This  land  was  exchanged  for  other  acres  by 
the  Enclosure  Act,  but  the  custom  is  etill  kept  up,  owing, 
I  suspect,  to  the  clerkship  having  descended  from  father 
to  son  for  many  years.  The  present  clerk's  grandfather 
was  born  about  1750.  My  informant  seemed  to  think 
that  the  strewing  the  rushes  was  in  virtue  of  the  acknow- 
edgment  of  a  rent ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  benevolent  individual  who  left  the  land  may 
have  wished  the  old  mud  floor  of  the  Church  to  be  made 
decent  for  '  Feaet '  Sunday." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

CANONIZATION  (8th  S.  xii.  89,  158).— Can  MR. 
JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS  kindly  furnish  the  date, 
with  any  other  particular?, 

"  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  the  public  cultus 
of  any  person  who  should  die  in  future,  unless  the  same 
should  receive  the  official  recognition  of  a  formal  canon- 
ization by  the  Pope"? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

HAND  OF  GLORY  :  THIEVES'  CANDLES  (4th  S. 
ix.  238,  289,  376,  436,  455  ;  x.  39  ;  8tb  S.  x.  71, 
446;  xi.  268,  397,  458;  xii.  74).— MR.  NOR- 
CROSS'S  interesting  reference  (xi.  458)  to  the 
"hand  of  glory,"  as  that  of  a  "hanged  man," 
brings  the  subject  round  to  my  '  Folk-lore  of  Fila- 
tures '  (ix.  324  ;  x.  261,  325,  405  ;  xi.  232).  The 
efficacy  of  a  rope,  or  portion  of  a  rope,  that  has 
hanged  a  man  to  ensure  luck  or  cure  diseases  of 
the  head  is  well  known;  it  is  well  remembered 
what  a  roaring  trade  the  hangman  did  in  bits  of 
rope  after  every  public  execution.  I  consider 
banging  as  a  sacrifice  or  homage  to  the  sun — a  sort 
of  "  rendering  unto  Caesar,"  &c.— as  the  sun-cord, 


or  funic  sun-ray,  brought  the  man  into  the  world, 
so  it  takes  him  out.  I  have  already  referred 
(x.  261)  to  the  'Sun-dance  of  the  Sioux'  as  an 
enactment  of  the  intermediate  sacrifice  of  regenera- 
tion (see,  8.  v.t  Century  Magazine,  vol.  xxxix. 
No.  5,  pp.  753-9,  which  describes,  perhaps,  the 
most  primitive,  and,  from  my  point  of  view, 
significant  of  "sun-poles";  and  the  evident  proto- 
type of  the  "  May,"  and  every  other  festal  pole 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  ell  ages).  The 
suspension  of  offerings  of  hair,  threads,  rags,  and 
more  material  objects,  on  trees  and  poles  and 
cairns,  in  connexion  with  mountain,  water,  and 
saintly  shrines  and  tombs,  is  well  known  all  over 
the  world.  The  so-called  "  holy  wells  "  and  "  rag- 
bushes  "  are,  I  believe,  a  stock  subject  with  the 
professed  folk-loriat.  The  consecration  of  the 
Hindu  caste-thread  by  fire,  and  the  use  of  the 
Icusti,  or  fillet,  by  the  fire-worshipper  may  be 
mentioned  ;  also  the  use  of  a  knotted  thread  on 
the  neck  in  sun-worship,  and  the  reputed  finding 
of  the  saint's  hair  in  the  ashes  of  St.  John's  Eve 
fire.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

"MY,"  "His,"  APPLIED  TO  AUTHORS  (8th  S. 
xii.  206).— The  line  of  Cowper'g  referred  to  by 
H.  T.  seems  to  convey  a  different  sense.  Cowper 
says,  "  Knows  her  Bible  true,"  not  "  Knows  her 
Bible."  The  source  of  this  common  expression  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  that  public  school  phraseo- 
logy which  is  perhaps  responsible  for  some  other 
slang  terms  of  speech,  such  as  "  hard  lines," 
"  going  in  for,"  &c.  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster,'  has  noticed 
the  one  at  present  in  question.  He  is  quoting 
from  the  preface  to  Colet's  '  Accidence  ' : — 

"What  a  gusto  in  that  which  follows:  'Wherein  it 
is  profitable  that  he  [the  pupil]  can  orderly  decline  his 
noun  and  his  verb.'  Hit  noun  f  " 


Bath. 


C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 


This  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  may  be  more 
generally  defined  to  mean  "that  with  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, in  which  my  business  lies."  I  once  heard  a 
college  butler  say,  "The  cook  says  his  dinner  is 
ready  "  (the  other  servants  not  being  ready).  And 
that  functionary,  if  of  the  feminine  gender,  is  some- 
what too  apt,  we  know,  to  speak  of  her  kitchen.  The 
use  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century.  See 
Charles  Lamb's  quotation  from  Dean  Colet's  pre- 
face to  his '  Accidence,'  with  Lamb's  own  delightful 
comment : — 

"  What  a  gusto  in  that  which  follows  :  '  Wherein  it 
is  profitable  that  he  [the  pupilj  can  orderly  decline  his 
noun  and  his  verb.'  His  noun  I  "  —  '  Old  and  New 
Schoolmaster.' 

0.  B.  MOUNT. 

ROYAL  DOLE  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  TRIPLETS  (8tl! 
S.  xii.  105).— An  early  instance  of  a  royal  dole 
upon  the  birth  of  triplets  is  to  be  found  in  a  news 
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letter  dated  11  Oct.,  1694,  quoted  in  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society's  edition  of  Anthony  Wood's 
1  Life  and  Times'  (vol.  iii.  p.  469),  which  says  :— 
"Yesterday  3  children,  namely  two  boyes  and  one 
girlo,  borne  on  Monday  last  in  an  house  in  Bloomabury 
of  a  woman  the  wife  of  a  soldier  in  Flanders,  were 
carried  to  be  shewn  to  the  Queen  and  were  introduced 
by  Dr.  Cbamberlayne,  who  laid  the  same  woman.  Her 
majesty  gave  them  ready  money  for  a  subsistence  and 
ordered  them  a  future  allowance." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

GlLDHALL,     AT     STONELEIGH,    WARWICKSHIRE 

(8tfi  S.  xii.  28).— The  following  is  extracted  from 
Dugdale's  'Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.'  The 
king  "  had  within  the  precincts"  of  Stoneley 

"two  houses,  one  in  the  Town  of  Stoneley  and  the  other 
at  Cryfield;  his  tenants  here  being  called  Sokemanni. 
Which  tenants  had  wont  from  ancient  time,  every  3 
weeks  to  do  their  suite  at  the  King's  Court  held  for  this 
Mannour  upon  a  hill,  then  and  yet,  called  Motstow  Hill, 
on  the  south  side  the  river  opposite  the-  Church  (having 
that  appellation,  because  of  the  pleadings  there;  the 
word  Mole  being  to  this  day  used  in  that  sense  by  our 
Lawyers)  each  Tenant  holding  one  yard  land  and  paying 
yearly  xxxrf. — Id.  an  acre — in  regard  every  yard  land 
contained  xxx  acres  and  no  more." 


Athena. 


ARTHUR  F.  G.  LEVESON  GOWER. 


LOCAL  PHRASES  (8th  S.  xii.  166).— I  should  not 
refer  to  0.  C.  B.'s  note,  only  that  the  latter  of  the 
two  phrases  mentioned  by  him  recalls  to  mind 
another  similar  one,  which  I  have  heard  in  London. 
11  Holybo  for  Au  revoir  is,"  as  0.  0.  B.  says, 
"good";  but  what  does  he  think  of  the  cockney 
version  Olive  oil  for  the  same  French  locution  ?  The 
phrase  I  name  is  very  popular  as  a  snbstitutive 
form  of  the  French  original,  but  presumably  in  a 
facetious  sense.  It  is,  I  should  imagine,  as  popular 
M  the  synonym  "So  long,"  which  0.  0.  B.  is 
doubtless  familiar  with.  Another  Anglicized  form 
of  the  French  Bon  soir  which  I  heard  of  recently 
was,  Bob  swore  !  Verily,  similarity  of  sound  has 
much  to  answer  for.  C.  P.  HALE. 

[See  'David  Copperfield,'  chap,  xxii.,  where  Miss 
Mowcher  says,  «•  •  Bob  swore ! '  as  the  Englishman  said 
for  'Good -night,'  when  be  first  learnt  French,  and 
thought  it  so  like  English."] 

"GOD    GEOMETRIZBS"    (8th    S.    xii.  148)  —It    18 

Plutarch,  'Sympos.,'  viii.  2,  who  attributes  to 
Plato  '0  0€os  y€w/xeTp€t,  but  the  passage  is  not 
known  to  exist  in  Plato.  In  mediaeval  concep- 
tions of  God,  He  is  often  represented  marking  out 
a  sphere  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  as  in  two  thir- 
teenth century  MSS.  mentioned  in  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal,  iv.  319,  375  ;  in  stained 
glass  at  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury,  "  God  the  Father 
creating  the  Sun  and  Moon,  with  a  Pair  of  Com- 
passes in  his  Hand,  as  if  he  had  done  it  according 
to  some  Geometrical  Rules,"  which  so  offended 
Henry  SherBeld,  the  Recorder  of  Salisbury, 
that  he  broke  it  with  his  stick,  for  which 


action  he  was  condemned  by  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, 1632  (see  the  printed  Proceedings,  1717); 
the  same  idea  is  repeated  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Comber's  'Companion  to  the  Temple,'  folio,  1684. 
Indeed  it  is  a  thought  that  has  presented  itself  to 
imaginative  minds  of  many  different  kinds.  In 
Erasmus's  '  Paraphrase,'  St.  Mark,  fo.  42,  there  is 
this  quaint  sentence,  "By  a  carpenter  mankind 
was  created  and  made,  and  by  a  carpenter  mete 
it  was  that  man  should  be  repaired."  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says,  "God  is  like  a  skilful  Geometrician 

with  one  streak  of  his  Compass,"   '  Religio 

Medici,'  part  i.  sect,  xvi.,  on  which  see  Dr.  Green- 
hill's  note.  Milton,  describing  the  Creation, 
pictures  *'  the  omnific  Word  ":— 

In  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe.  '  Paradise  Lost/  vii. 

Isaac  Barrow,  theologian  and  mathematician,  pre- 
fixed Plutarch'a  phrase  to  a  Latin  prayer  begin- 
ning "Tu  autem,  Dominus,  quantus  es  Geometra!" 
('  Works,'  1842,  i.  p.  xxx.)  John  Norris  quotes 
the  same  phrase  as  from  Plato,  and  adds  "God 
acts  the  part  of  a  Geometrician his  Govern- 
ment of  the  World  is  no  less  Mathematically 
exact  than  his  Creation  of  it"  ('Practical  Dis- 
course?,' second  edition,  1693,  ii.  228).  See  some 
remarks  in  Morley's  *  Diderot,'  1887,  i.  100. 

W.  0.  B. 

This  is  not  a  sentence  in  any  one  of  Plato's 
written  works,  as  appears  in  the  note  after  the 
query,  but  refers  to  the  second  question  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  'Symposium*  of  Plutarch 
f  Opp.  Mor.,'  p.  7^18  B.C.  Lut,  Par.,^1624),  Hws 
ITAaTcov  2A.eye  rov  deov  ycw/Acrpcu'.  At  the 
same  time  it  appears  that  it  was  not  meant  to 
imply  by  the  question  that  it  was  actually  to  be 
traced  to  Plato,  further  than  as  a  traditional 
sentence,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  : — 
€7r«7KO//-a/A€i'ot  rfva  \a/3wv  yvia^v 
va.ro  yewfj-trpciv  rbv  Ocov ;  et  ye  8rj  Oereov 
rrjv  uTTO^aa-Lv  ravrrjv  IIAaTa>i>os.  ffiov  8« 
ravra  eiTTOvros  a»s  yeypaTrrai  /xev  ei>  ovSei/i 

TMV     €K€tVOV    f3lj3Xia)V,     €\€L     &€     TTWTTtV 

rjv,  KO.I  rov  HA-aram/cov  xaPaKT7lP°s  eovtv, 

CLTTCV  K.T.A. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

Similar  to  this  saying,  or  identical — for  he  had 
not  the  advantage  of  reading  Darwin  and  believed 
in  a  Creator— is  the  expression  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne : — 

"  And  some  resemblance  there  is  of  this  order  in  the 
eggs  of  some  butterflies  and  moths,  as  they  stick  upon 
leaves  and  other  substances,  which  being  dropped  from 
behind,  nor  directed  by  the  eye,  doth  neatly  declare  how 
nature  geometrizeth  and  pbserveth  order  in  all  things.1' 
— '  Garden  of  Cyrus,'  cb.  iii. 

In  the  same  book  Sir  Thomas  Browne  speaks  of 
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"the  higher  geometry  of  nature"  in  reference  to 
flowers.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting;. 

CITY  NAMES  IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  STOW'S 
'SURVEY' (8th  S.  xii.  161,  201,  255).— Will  you 
allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  (suggested 
by  my  daily  work  on  the  City  Records)  by  way  of 
supplement  to  MR.  LOFTIB'S  interesting  notes  on 
the  above  which  have  recently  appeared  in  your 
columns?  In  his  allusion  to  the  church  of  St. 
Bennet  Sherehog,  MR.  LOFTIE  fails  to  explain 
that  a  4{sherehog"  or  "shearling"  is  in  north- 
country  language  the  name  given  to  a  castrated 
ram,  or  tup  after  its  first  shearing.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  noteworthy  that  the  property  devised 
by  a  certain  Benedict  de  Shorne  (a  corruption,  as 
some  would  have  it,  of  Shorho?,  or  .vice  versa)  in 
1335,  was  situated  in  the  parish  where  wool  was 
weighed,  viz.,  St.  Mary  Woolchurch.  It  is  also 
curious  to  come  across  an  ordinance  made  in  1344 
(as  I  have  recently  done)  for  the  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  "  chalons"  or  blankets  of  piggeswoll;  thus 
supporting  my  contention  that  pig,  hog,  hogget,  or 
hoggerel  were  often  convertible  terms  for  sheep. 
As  regards  the  meaning  of  "Matfelon"  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  place  of  MR.  LOFTIE'S  sugges- 
tions. I  will  only  add  that  I  have  met  with  a 
merchant  of  Lucca  named  Matthew  Matefeloun  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

REGINALD  R.  SHARPS. 

Guildhall,  E.C. 

"JEMMY"  (8th  S.  v.  345,  437;  vi.  139,  412; 
vii.  131;  ix.  424;  x.  55).— This  word  has  been 
discussed  recently  in  *N.  &  Q.'  as  meaning  a 
sheep's  head  and  a  small  crowbar  (used  by 
burglars).  "  Jemmy  Jessamy,  a  dandy,"  appears 
in  Hotten's  'Slang  Dictionary,'  and  in  Barrore 
and  Leland's  'Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and 
Cant'  (quoted  from  Hotten).  The  word  "jemmy" 
as  an  adjective  occurs  in  "  The  History  of  Pompey 
the  Little  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Lap- 
dog,  London,  1751,"  chap.  vi.  pp.  179,  181  :— 

"His  great  ambition  was  to  be  deemed  a  jemmy 
Fellow ;  which  Term  perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
not  understand,  and  therefore  we  must  explain  it  by 
circumstances." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  one  Jack  Chace, 
showily  dressed  in  sporting  fashion,  keeping  "  a 
high  Phaeton  Chaise,  and  four  Bay  Cattle,  a 
Stable  of  Hunters,  and  a  Pack  of  Hounds  ";  "  one 
of  the  most  active  spirits  at  Newmarket";  boast- 
ing "that  he  did  not  ride  above  eight  Stone  and 
a  Half";  anxious  "  to  be  thought  capable  of  going 
through  any  fatigue";  having  "an  Ambition  to 
be  thought  a  Man  of  consummate  debauch";  "In 
the  Mornings  he  attended  Mr.  Broughton's  Amphi- 
theatre, and  in  the  Evenings,  if  he  was  drunk  in 
Time  (which  indeed  he  seldom  failed  to  be)  he 
came  behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Play-house  in  the 


middle  of  the  third  Act,  and  there  heroically 
exposed  himself  to  the  Hisses  of  the  Gallery. 
Whenever  he  met  you,  he  constantly  began  with 
describing  his  last  Night's  debauch,  or,"  &c.  He 
is  spoken  of  (p.  181)  as  this  jemmy  young  Gentle- 
man. ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

NEWSPAPER  CUTTINGS  (8th  S.  xii.  189).— This 
is  the  reply  G.  A.  Sala  sent  to  another  W.  H. 
seeking  the  same  information  : — 

"I  keep  mine  as  a  trader  keeps  his  books— in  a  waste 
book,  a  journal,  a  ledger,  and  a  cash-book— the  last  for 
entries  of  notable  statistics  and  historic  matters  of 
finance.  But  I  will  only  indicate  a  mode  of  keeping  the 
waste  book,  which  includes  all  kinds  of  vulgar  matter 
and  polemical  divisions,  consecutively  transcribed,  just 
as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  reading.  The  process  of 
keeping  is  simply  this :  the  extracts  are  at  one  end  of 
the  book  and  the  index  at  the  other.  For  example,  I 
make  this  entry  :— '  Queen  Anne  is  dead  and  the  Dutch 
have  taken  Holland.'  Against  this  I  draw  a  circle,  and 
in  the  circle  I  write,  in  red  ink,  a  number  consecutive  to 
that  of  the  preceding  entry,  which  was,  say  (4104).  In 
the  index  I  enter,  under  the  letter  A,  'Anne,  queen, 
her  death  indubitable,'  with  the  number  (4405),  and 
under  the  letter  H,  and  with  the  same  number  (4405),  I 
write,  'Holland  undeniably  taken  by  the  Dutch.'  " 

W.  H.  might  do  better  than  follow  this  rather 
laborious  method,  by  keeping  a  very  small  index- 
book  separately,  and  numbering  the  folios  only  of 
his  cutting-book ;  and  he  might  do  worse  than 
transcribe  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  book  Bacon's 
remarks  upon  "  commonplaces  "—vide  '  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,'  bk.  ii.  C.  E.  CLARK. 
Pearson's  Weekly  Offices,  W.C. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Sala  put  his  cuttings,  and 
probably  notes  of  his  own,  in  a  book  and  indexed 
them,  a  plan  I  think  much  inferior  to  the  follow- 
ing. Fold  each  up  to  about  the  same  size,  or 
paste  on  paper  of  about  the  same  size  if  small, 
endorse  the  subject,  and  keep  them  in  alphabetical 
order  of  subject ;  if  there  are  two  subjects,  of 
course  put  a  cross-reference.  You  have  no  trouble 
in  pasting  into  a  book,  nor  need  you  cut  out  if 
the  cutting  is  required  for  any  purpose. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

COCKNEY  DIALECT  (8th  S.  xii.  48,  136).— No  ; 
the  days  of  Wellerisms  are  not  yet  over  !  I  have 
had  a  double  experience  of  the  usage  since  I  last 
wrote  with  reference  to  this  matter.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  Great  Yarmouth,  it  being 
a  market  day,  I  took  a  stroll  round  the  fine  old 
market  plain.  In  the  course  of  my  ramble,  I  passed 
down  through  one  of  the  rows  of  stalls,  and  on  the 
way  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  man  who 
appeared  to  have  the  unmistakable  "cut"  of  a 
cockney  about  him.  He  was  selling  fancy  flower- 
pots, vases,  and  other  kinds  of  English  glazed  ware. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  this  man's  substitution 
of  w  for  the  letter  v.  Time  after  time,  when  he 
exposed  for  sale  a  vase,  he  would  say,  "Now, 
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here's  a  fine  wase!"  "A  wase  like  this,"  &c 
Bat  never  did  he,  while  I  listened,  use  the  pare 
and  undefiled  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Here, 
thought  I,  is  a  survival  of  Wellerism.  In  the 
other  case,  which  was  related  to  me,  two  old  ladies 
— East-enders,  by  the  way — were  in  conversation, 
and  the  following  was  overheard  :  "  There  was 
firty  wans— firty  ivans — fink  of  that  now,  for  an 
excursion."  This  is,  I  am  assured,  a  faithful 
phonetical  reproduction  of  what  was  overheard  in 
passing.  It  appears  the  object  of  conversation  was 
a  recent  excursion  by  road  from  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  C.  P.  HALE. 

"The  Londoners talk of  weal&nd  vinegar,  and 

vine  and  vinderi  and  nlears.  and  ask  you  'ow  you  do? 
and  'ave  you  bin  taking  the  hair  in  'yde  Park  ?  and  'as 
your  'orse  'ad  any  boats  1 "— Edgeworth'a  'Essay  on  Irish 
Bulls,'  xi.,  fifth  edition,  1807. 

Hepigram  by  Lord  Wenabltt. 

Vy  is  Lord  Grey  like  a  sveeping  man 

Vot  close  by  the  crossinge  stalks'.' 

Vy,  because  ven  he  'a  made  the  best  sweep  as  he  can 

He  takes  up  Ma  Broom  and  Valks.  T.  W   ALP. 

Addle  III,  Sitty. 

From  the  Monmouthshire  Merlin,  11  December, 
1830.  J.  P.  OWEN. 

Amongst  the  older  and  the  more  uneducated 
inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  one  may  fre- 
quently hear  the  letter  v  pronounced  as  iv  •  and  I 
am  told  the  habit  may  be  noticed  in  Surrey,  and 
is  still  more  common  in  Kent.  Of  the  modern 
cockney  dialect  I  am  afraid  I  know  very  little  ; 
but  if  it  is  anything  like  the  method  of  speaking 
affected  by  the  youth  of  the  Thames  Valley,  there 
is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  it  and  the 
speech  of  the  oldest  natives. 

By  the  way,  could  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
refer  me  to  some  work  on  the  dialect  of  Middle- 
sex ?  I  should  be  glad  to  find  some  literature  on 
a  subject  which  I  fear  has  been  neglected  until  it 
is  too  late.  W.  P.  MERRICK. 

Shepperton. 

"KiNGALB"  (8th  S.  xii.  147).— I  believe  that 
the  account*  quoted  by  your  querist  have  reference 
to  the  May  Day  or  summer  games,  which,  like  the 
Christmas  games,  were  an  ancient  annual  merry- 
making in  most  parishes,  down  to  the  advent  to 
power  of  political  Puritanism.,  I  think  the 
"  tronke  "  was  the  collecting-box,  and  the  "  Lorde  " 
and  "Lidye"  the  young  couple  who  were  some- 
times termed  the  "  King  and  Qaeen  of  the  Summer 
Games,"  whence  the  name  ''Kingale."  By  the 
"  pewter "  was  doubtless  meant  the  tankards  and 
trenchers  used  at  the  festive  meal  which  preceded 
or  followed  the  performance  of  the  mummers'  play. 
The  two  shillings  was  paid  to  Whitburne  either 
because  he  was  author  of  a  new  draft  of  the  play 
or  for  the  loan  of  the  old  manuscript  book  of  words 
and  stage  directions.  Entertainments  of  this  kind 
undoubtedly  were  held  in  order  to  raise  funds  for 


church  purposes  or  charitable  objects.  Perhaps 
"  felles  "  means  skins  of  animals,  used  as  stage 
properties  by  the  players ;  such  costumes  were 
generally  worn  on  these  occasions.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  abbreviation  "  dl.,"  having  never 
met  with  it  before.  I  suppose  the  querist  is  sure 
it  is  not  "  cl.,"  for  clerk. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

WOOTTON  ST.  LAWRENCE  will,  I  think,  find  in 
Strutt'u  *  Sports  and  Pastimes,'  book  iv.  chap.  iii. 
sec.  xxx.,  "  Church- Ales,"  something  to  help  him. 
A  solution  for  the  abbreviation  "dl."  in  church- 
wardens' old  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  word 
"  delivered,"  having  reference  to  the  church- 
wardens having  delivered  over,  an  overplus. 
I  have  come  across  the  word  "felles"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  felloes,  or  fellys,  or  the  wheel  on  which 
heavy  church  bells  are  rung.  This  word  is  spelt 
in  Bailey's  'Dictionary,'  1742  ed.,  "fellows"  or 
"fellies."  On  seasons  of  parish  rejoicings,  when 
the  bells  had  to  be  rung,  repairs  were  often  neces- 
sary before  it  was  safe  to  "ring  them  up,"  and  in 
consequence  we  find  such  entries  as  follows  : — 

Gloucestershire. — 1681.    Paid  for  a  tree  that  was 
used  for  mending  the  bells,  2s." 

1606.  Item  payd  for  rnendynge  of  tbe  bell  clapper  & 
for  a  prichell,  3*." 

"  Ite.  payd  to  the  smythe  for  a  prichell,  5 1." 
*  Lincolnshire.— 1740-50.  To  my  Faither  for  mending 
the  Chorch  peals,  3s.  9rf." 

"  For  one  years  washing  ye  earplis  &  a  scowering  ye 
Pewter  belonging  to  ye  Chorch,  5*. 
"  Tronke  or  "  Trunks  "  is  an  old  name  for  a  play. 

M.  B.  W. 

"Tronkes"  served  the  purpose  of  alms-chests. 
They  are  mentioned  many  times  in  the  Ripon 
accounts ;  see  '  Memorials  of  Ripon,'  Surtees 


Society,  vol.  iii. 


W.  C.  B. 


AUTHOR  WANTED  (8th  S.  x.  436,  504  ;  xi.  33, 
135,  252;  xii.  134).— If  the  topic  of  'Humpty 
Dumpty '  is  not  quite  exhausted,  may  I  add  that 
on  p.  49  of  the  •  Arundines  Cami'  I  find  a  Greek 
version  of  'The  Bouncing  Girl,'  of  which  you 

ately  quoted  an  amusing  parody  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
But  the  point  that  puzzles  me  is  that  the  original 

erses,  both  of  'Humpty  Dumpty'  and  of  'The 

Bouncing  Girl,'  are  herein  ascribed  to  Gammer 
Gurton,  as  are  also  many  similar  and  equally 

amiliar  nonsense  rhymes.  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  my  entire  ignorance  of  the  personality  of 
Gammer  Gurton.  WALTER  HAMILTON. 

['Gammer  Gurton 'g  Needle'  is  a  well-known  six- 
teenth century  play.] 

Do  we  ever  find  t-  in  the  first  syllable  of  retulisse? 
write,  of  course,  under  correction. 

P.  J.  F.  GANI/LLON. 

FLAGS  (8tt  S.  ix.  328,  394,  472,  499  ;  x.  16,  83, 
259,  481  ;  xii.  117,  210,  231).— Will  D.  kindly 
tell  me  where  to  find  the  *'  American  song  of  the 
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United  States,  which  celebrates  'the  red,  white, 
and  blue '  of  the  stars  and  stripes,"  thus  mentioned 
by  him  under  'Flags'  (8th  S.  xii.  231)?  The 
British  song  of  '  The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,'  which 
began  "Britannia  the  gem  of  the  ocean,"  was 
familiar  to  all  of  us  who  flourished  forty  years  ago. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  American  exposition  of 
the  same  text.  KILLIGRBW. 

D,  evidently  refers  to  the  correspondence  concerning 
'  Red,  White,  Blue,'  8'»>  S.  x.  294 ;  xi,  296,  376,  478;  xii. 

"HUNG"  OR  "HANGED"?  (8th  S.  xii.  147).— 
It  has  been  usual  among  lawyers  to  observe  the 
distinction  mentioned  by  MR.  CECIL  CLARKE. 
Perhaps  somebody  can  give  us  a  pertinent  quota- 
tion from  some  legal  text-book.  But  there  is  an 
old  story  told  of  a  "hanging"  judge,  who,  being 
at  a  public  dinner,  was  asked  what  he  would 
take  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  will  try  that  beef." 
"Then,"  said  the  questioner,  "it  will  be  hung 
beef."  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
had  to  pass  sentence  on  a  criminal  named  Hog, 
who  pleaded  for  mercy  "on  the  account  of  kindred 

Hog  and  Bacon  ";  but  the  judge  replied, "  Hog 

is  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged"  (Bacon's 
4  Resvscitatio,'  third  edition,  1670,  p.  228,  *  Apoph- 
thegms,' No.  36). 

It  is  strange  that  Dickens,  whose  legal  experi- 
ences have  left  large  marks  in  most  of  his  books, 
should  often  write  "hung"  for  "hanged."  For 
instance,  in  'Pickwick,'  ch.  xii.,  "There's  the 
likeness  of  a  man  being  hung";  ch.  xliv.  "Let 
the  gov'ner  stop  there  till  Mrs.  Bardell's  dead,  or 
Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  hung."  It  is  true  that 
in  both  these  cases  uneducated  people  are  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Perker,  the  attorney,  in  ch.  Hi.,  says, 
correctly,  "You  will  both  richly  deserve  to  be 
hanged."  In  'Oliver  Twist,'  however,  ch.  ii.,  the 
gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat  thrice  declares, 
"  That  boy  will  be  hung."  W.  0.  B. 

Annandale's  '  Imperial  Dictionary  '  says  that 
the  preterite  and  participle  "hanged"  are  obsolete 
except  in  the  sense  above  mentioned,  but  quotes 
three  examples  of  "  hung  "  used  in  that  very  sense. 
"  Hanged"  seems  to  have  been  the  older  form  in 
both  senses.  "Hung"  does  not  appear  to  occur 
in  the  A.V.,  and  the  R.V.  keeps  "hanged"  even 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  See  Maetzner's  '  English 
Grammar,'  translated  by  Grece  (Murray,  1874), 
voL  i.  pp.  355,  359,  375,  for  the  history  of  the 
verb.  The  distinction  now  commonly  observec 
would  seem  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  good  writers 
Apart  from  this,  we  can,  perhaps,  hardly  say  thai 
"hung"  is  grammatically  incorrect,  even  when 
used  of  executions.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
laxity  of  usage  tolerated  in  this  as  in  man., 
other  cases,  and  but  for  such  laxity  there  would 
be  no  point  in  a  well-known  repartee.  A  judge 


noted  for  the  severity  of  his  sentences,  remarked, 
while  dining,  in  reference  to  a  ham  on  the  table, 
'  That  ham  has  not  been  hung."    Quick  and  apt 
iame  the  rejoinder, "  That  is  because  your  lordship 
las  not  tried  it. "      C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Is  there  not  authority  for  both  ?  We  hear  of 
>ersons  "hung"  in  chains,  and  in  one  of  Hood's 
minor  poems  occurs  the  line — 

And  blithe  Carew  was  hung. 

J.  T.  F. 
Winterton,  Doncaster. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
The  Poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley 
and  T.  F.  Henderson.  Vol.  IV.  (Edinburgh,  Jack.) 
WITH  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume,  the 
'  Centenary  "  edition  of  Burna's  poems  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Henley  and  Henderson  ia  complete.  It  now 
ibrms  the  most  trustworthy  and  authoritative  edition  as 
regards  text,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  as  regards 
paper,  typography,  and  illustrations.  A  portion  com- 
paratively small  of  the  last  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
poems,  some  seventy  pages  out  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  being  devoted  to  the  remaining  songs 
and  to  the  "unauthorized  poems."  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  assigned  to  notes,  glossary,  indexes,  and  Mr. 
Henley's  important  essay  on  the  life,  genius,  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  poet.  By  those  who  possess— and  who  does 
not1?— other  copies  of  Burns  this  essay  will  be  regarded 
as  the  distinguishing  and  most  important  feature  in  the 
present  edition.  It  should  be  read,  however,  by  the 
light  of  the  notes  generally,  and  especially  by  that  of 
the  bibliographical  note  which  immediately  follows  the 
completed  poems.  Upon  Mr.  Henley's  utterances  it  is 
difficult  for  a  "  Southron  "  to  comment  without  incurring 
a  charge  of  presumption.  The  character  and  writings 
of  Burns  constitute,  if  not  a  battle-field,  at  least  lists  in 
which  Scottish  enthusiasts  caracole  and  tilt  and  dislodge 
one  another  from  the  saddle.  The  chance  for  an  English- 
man to  distinguish  himself  in  a  m&li>e  in  which  bis  very 
presence  is  regarded  as  an  intrusion  is  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable. Mr.  Henley,  however,  is  himself  an  English- 
man, by  birth  at  least,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  view 
he  takes  of  Burns  may,  if  less  perfervid  than  that  of 
Scottish  writers,  be  saner  and  more  convincing.  Apart 
from  the  fact,  on  which  Mr.  Henley  dwells,  that  the 
task  of  separating  the  false  from  the  true  in  the  poems 
Burns  sent  to  Johnson's  '  Museum '  is  of  great  difficulty, 
there  remains  this  other  fact,  that  more  than  half 
of  what  remains  to  us  was  published  posthumously, 
and  "more  than  a  third  of  it  without  his  [Burns's] 
sanction."  Yet  one  other  point  on  which  Mr.  Henley 
insists  is  that  Burns  was  a  peasant— a  peasant  genius, 
no  doubt;  but  a  peasant— and  could  be  nothing  else. 
What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  in  the  literary  opinions 
expressed  is  that  Burns  was  the  last  of  an  old  school, 
and  not  the  first  of  a  new.  He  had  more  genius  than 
his  predecessors,  and  "  genius  of  a  finer,  a  rarer,  and  a 
more  generous  quality  than  all  his  immediate  ancestors 
put  together."  He  invented,  however,  neither  the  forms 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  school.  He  is  charged,  even,  with 
timidity,  an  unreadiness  in  initiative  in  this  respect, 
being  "  more  largely  dependent  upon  his  exemplars  than 
any  great  poet  has  ever  been."  These  exemplars  include 
Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  Allan  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  and 
Sempill  of  Beltrees.  He  founds  no  dynasty,  like  Keats 
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and  Byron,  and  Shelley.  Some  touch  of  rivalry  is 
"  needed  to  put  him  on  his  mettle."  To  hear  in  winter 
the  wind  roaring  in  the  trees  exalted  and  enraptured 
him.  In  his  poem  of  '  Winter '  these  things  are  but 
feebly  shown.  "  But  if  some  ancestor  had  tried  to 
express  a  kindred  feeling,  then  had  'Winter'  been  a 
masterpiece."  These  heresies,  if  such  they  be,  are  Mr. 
Henley's,  not  ours.  The  class  of  genius  indicated  is, 
however,  less  rare  than  the  reader  may  be  apt  to  believe. 
We  could  quote,  "  an  we  would,"  some  cases  in  our  own 
time.  Other  heresies  in  abundance  will  be  traced  by  the 
rhapsodists  concerning  Burns,  and  it  is  likely  that  what 
is  said  concerning  Highland  Mary  and  others  of  Burns's 
paramours  will  breed  offence  as  well  as  scandal.  With 
this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  function  is  accomplished 
in  dwelling  on  the  merit  of  the  edition,  announcing  its 
completion,  commending  the  courage  of  the  editors  (who 
thrust  voluntarily  their  heads  into  a  hornets'  nest),  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  prose  works  of  Burns  will  be 
issued  in  corresponding  form.  Among  the  illustrations 
are  beautifully  executed  engravings  of  the  portrait,  of 
unknown  origin,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Burns's 
mother;  of  that,  by  Peter  Taylor,  in  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery ;  and  the  miniature,  by  Alex- 
ander Reid,  in  the  same  collection,  together  with  fac- 
similes of  handwriting,  &c.  The  conclusion  of  the  woik 
is  a  subject  for  congratulation. 

The  Printers  of  Basle  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries.  By  Gilbert  William  Heckethorn.  (Fieher 
Unwin.) 

TUB  strong  and  noble  city  of  Basle,  Basilea,  Colonia 
M  vnatiana,  or  Athenae  Kauracse,  has  a  fine  record  in  the 
annals  of  printing.   It  cannot  count  among  the  cradles  of 
the  art,  and  is  later  than  the  rival  city  of  Argentoratum, 
or  Strasburg.    The  introduction  of  printing  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  linger  behind  the  establishment  of  its  fine 
University  in  1459,  and  it  is  the  first  city  of  Switzerland 
in  which  the  art  was  practised.     It  is  earlier,  probably, 
by  a  decade  than  London  and  than  Lyons,  Leipsic,  and 
Geneva.    After  the  labours  of  Stockmeyer  and  Reber, 
aud  of  others,  down  to  Mr.  Heckethorn,  who,  unlike 
Panzer  and  Maittaire,  have  confined  their  attention  to 
the  printers  and  presses  of  Basle,  we  are  still  in  doubt 
as  to  when  printing  was  first  practised  in  that  city. 
The  abstnce  of  dates  from  early  printed  books  is  a  per- 
petual stumbling-block  to  the  bibliographer.     If,  how 
ever,  as  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  says  is  supposed,  Bertolf  von 
Hanau,  a  servant  of  Gutenberg,  is  the  same  as  Bertold 
Rodt,  or  Kuppel,  the  first  printer  at  Basle   ('  Early 
Printed  Books/  p.  23),  it  would  seem  that  printing  in  that 
city  was  practised  in  or  before  1468  (?'&.,  p.  57).    The 
earliest  certain  date  advanced  by  Mr.  Heckethorn,  on 
the  strength  of  a  volume  in  the  public  library  at  Basle 
is  1472.     In  1471  a  strike  occurred  among  the  Basil 
printer?,  a  fact  which  points  to  printing  having  been 
some  time  established.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed,  though  Mr.  Heckethorn  does  not  definitely 
say  so,  that  the  first  book  printed  in  Switzerland  belongi 
to  Basle,  rather  than,  as  has  been  advanced,  to  Berona 
otherwise  Beromiinster,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 

However  these  things  may  be  (and  the  last  word  on 
the  subject  is  not  spoken),  Mr.  Heckethorn  has  accom 
plUhed  a  useful  work  on  behalf  of  Basle.  After  consult 
ing  diligently  all  that  is  accessible  concerning  printing 
in  Basle,  he  has  supplied  such  facts  in  the  lives  of  the 
printers  as  are  to  be  obtained,  and  a  list  of  the  works  issuec 
from  their  presses,  and  has  reproduced  their  devices 
many  of  them  of  singular  interest  and  beauty.  In  addi 
tion  to  these  illustrations,  which  constitute,  perhaps,  th< 
most  attractive  feature  in  a  singularly  handsome  volume 
he  has  given  us  plans  and  views  of  Basle,  its  cathedra 


nd  bridge  in  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  Centuries, 
nd  has  supplied  as  frontispiece  a  curious  engraving  of 
meeting  between  Erasmus  and  Froben,  a  Basle  printer, 
ailed,  on  account  of  his  employment  of  the  italic  type, 
he  German  Aldus.  Erasmus,  it  is  known,  introduced 
limself  as  a  stranger  to  Froben  (who  had  printed  his 
Adegia '  in  1513,  and  had  spoken  of  him  as  "  Germanise 
lecus"),  handing  him  a  letter  of  introduction  signed 
Erasmus.  When  the  supercherie  was  discovered,  Eras- 
mus was  detained  as  a  guest,  remaining  in  the  house 
ome  years.  Concerning  many  of  the  printers  few  par- 
iculara,  except  such  as  they  themselves  supply,  are 
.ccessible.  Such  as  exist  have,  however,  been  collected 
nth  much  diligence,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling 
(ibliophile,  the  sites  of  residences  and  workshops  are 
old.  Very  interesting  is  it  to  contemplate  the  printers' 
marks  which  Mr.  Heckethorn  has  reproduced,  and  com- 
>are  them  with  the  designs  employed  by  the  German, 
Trench,  and  Italian  printers.  Very  often  some  of  the 
ymbols  are  the  same,  though  the  arrangement  and  effect 
are  different.  For  this  purpose  the  fine  '  Marques  Typo- 
graphiques '  of  M.  L.  C.  Silvestre,  a  work  less  known  in 
England  than  it  deserves,  has  been  consulted.  In  some 
casep,  though  rarely,  the  designs  in  the  two  works  are  the 
same.  The  mark  of  Peter  or  Pierre  Davantes  appears  in 
>oth  volumes.  Mr.  Heckethorn  owns  his  obligation  to 
Silvestre.  He  has  left  out,  however,  the  lettering  in 
talics  down  each  side  of  the  design.  The  new  volume 
represents  much  conscientious  labour,  and  will  commend 
tself  warmly  to  the  bibliographer  and  the  bibliophile. 
tt  conveys  much  curious  and  valuable  information  not 
within  ordinary  reach,  and  is,  as  we  have  said,  got  up  in 
Handsome  and  attractive  style.  It  will  form  a  necessary 
part  of  all  bibliographical  libraries 

William  Shakespeare:  ein  Handbiichlein.    Von  Eduard 

Engel.     (Leipzig,  Badeker.) 

IT  became  a  short  time  ago  our  pleasant  duty  to  notice 
another  book  by  Herr  Engel — '  Geschichte  der  englischen 
Literatur ' — and  we  now  meet  him  again  in  a  handbook 
treating  of  our  Shakspeare.  The  merits  of  the  two 
volumes  are  pretty  much  the  same;  but  in  the  later 
book  Herr  Engel  puts  forth  very  confidently  some 
theories  which  we  hold  to  be — and  can,  we  think,  show 
to  be — erroneous  doctrine.  In  both  works  Herr  Engel 
developes  careful  study  and  exhibits  considerable  ability; 
but  he  does  not — perhaps  cannot — show  the  same  mastery 
as  an  English  critic  of  equal  power  would  exhibit  in 
dealing  with  these  themes.  He  terms  a  superstition 
the  consentience  of  critics  to  the  lamentable,  but  incon- 
testable fact  that  we  know  but  little  of  Shakspeare 
except  his  dramas  and  poems,  and  maintains  roundly, 
and  with  some  self-complacency,  that  "  of  no  great 
dramatist,  of  no  great  English  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  do  we  know  so  much  as  we  do  of  William 
Shakespeare."  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  cite 
many  authorities  in  opposition  to  this  so-called  fact; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Shakspeare's  contem- 
porary, rare  Ben  Jonson,  of  whom  we  know  much  more 
than  we  do  of  the  author  of  '  Hamlet.'  It  would  be 
useless  to  cite  Bacon,  whose  high  office,  whose  baseness 
and  fall,  lift  him  away  from  comparison  with  dramatists; 
but  of  Ben  Joneon,  as  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being,  we  certainly  know  much  more  than  we  can  of  our 
greatest  poet.  It  is  more  easy  to  realize  the  personality  of 
Jonson,  to  see  him,  to  hear  him  talk,  and  to  know  many 
of  his  life  occurrences  and  habits.  The  Germans  are 
fortunate  in  living  so  near  to  Goethe  that  they,  and  we, 
can  know  everything  about  him ;  but  Shakspeare  lived 
much  earlier,  and  in  a  day  in  which  Boswells  and 
biographers  had  no  existence.  No  great  man  who  can 
even  remotely  be  compared  to  Shakspeare.— when  did  he 
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ever  have  his  equal?— has  left,  even  if  living  earlier,  so 
slight  a  record  of  his  ways  of  life,  of  his  inner  self,  of  his 
private  existence,  as  that  Sbakepeare  who  now  wears 
"  the  crown  of  the  world."  Of  many  smaller  men  we 
know  very  much  more. 

We  may  thank  Germany  for  Goethe's  thought  aboul 
Shakspeare;  but  as  regards  the  few  facts  ascertained 
about  his  life  and  career  it  is  certain  that  no  German 
can — or  does — know  more  than  we  know  ;  and  the  little 
that  is  certain  on  these  points  may  all  be  found  in 
Halliwell-Phillipps's  '  Outline?,'  especially  in  the  eighth 
edition  of  that  work.  Herr  Er.gel  says  that  "  the  amount 
known  about  Shakspeare's  life  and  poetical  career  is 
astonishing  ";  but  the  real  matter  for  astonishment  is 
that  we  know  so  little  of  a  man  so  great  that  he  stood 
alone.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  Shakspeare's  time 
Germany  had  no  literature. 

Goethe  says,  among  his  many  fine  sayings  about  Shak- 
speare,  "  I  do  not  remember  that  a  book,  a  man,  or  any 
occurrence  of  life  produced  so  great  an  effect  upon  me 
as  did  Shakspeare's  dramas.  They  seem  to  be  the  work 
of  a  heavenly  geniup,  which  touches  men  in  order  to 
make  itself,  in  the  gentlest  way,  known  to  them.  They 
are  not  poems.  One  believes  that  he  stands  before  the 
mighty  open  book  of  Fate."  And  yet  Goethe's  version 
of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  worst 
dramatic  versions  ever  produced,  and  is  singularly  at 
variance  with  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Shakspeare  in 
this  strong,  tragical,  lovely  play.  Herr  Engel  seems  to 
have  his  mind  pervaded  by  the  illusion  that  Germany 
has  done  the  most  to  explain  and  illustrate  Shakspeare, 
and  that  in  Germany  alone  is  the  greatest  of  all  poets 
fully  understood,  loved,  and  studied.  This  and  his  other 
idea  about  the  amount  known  of  Shakspeare  as  a  man 
are  two  pestilent  heresies  which  cannot  be  excused. 
Even  in  his  criticism  Herr  Engel  is  not  very  original  or 
striking,  and  we  often  seem  to  hear  an  echo  rather  than 
a  voice.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  honour 
of  originating  English  blank  verse  has  to  be  ascribed  to 
Surrey.  We  can  venture  to  assure  Herr  Engel  that, 
important  as  that  ie,  he  exaggerates  the  influence  of 
German  work  and  thought  in  connexion  with  Shak- 
speare. Our  poet  wrote  for  the  world;  but  he  is  our 
product,  and  remains  our  property,  being,  indeed,  to  the 
seeing  eye,  essentially  English.  And  this  country,  his 
own  country — this  England  that  he  so  dearly  and  so 
proudly  loved— returns  Shakspeare's  love  and  pride  with 
worthy  enthusiasm ;  affection  being  tempered  by  rever- 
ence and  elevated  by  admiration.  We  part  in  all  friend- 
liness from  Herr  Engel.  His  books  are  well  intentioned, 
and  very  creditable  to  him ;  but  they  are,  naturally 
enough,  of  more  value  to  the  German  than  to  the  English 
student  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  world. 

A  Register  of  the  Members  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  College.  New 
Series.  Vol.  II.  1522-1575.  By  William  Dunn  Macray. 
(Prowde.) 

MR.  MACRAY  has  compiled  the  present  volume  with  the 
scrupulous  exactness  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed in  all  works  which  he  produces.  The  volume 
before  us  is  divided  into  three  sections.  We  have  first 
a  series  of  extracts  from  the  registers  of  the  college, 
some  of  which  throw  no  inconsiderable  light  on  the 
rough  manners  of  the  time ;  then  comes  an  annotated 
catalogue  of  the  fellows ;  and,  lastly,  inventories  of  the 
chapel  vestments  and  notes  on  certain  of  the  books, 
manuscript  and  printed,  at  present  to  be  found  in  the 
library.  We  fear  that  in  the  matter  of  books  the  college 
has  suffered  from  time  to  time  no  inconsiderable  losses. 
The  fellows  of  former  days,  though  they  had  scholars 
among  them,  were  not  bibliographers,  To  their  minds 


there  was  no  good  in  keeping  duplicates,  and  with  them 
this  word  had  a  more  extended  meaning  than  it  now 
bears.  When  a  new  edition  of  a  book  came  into  their 
hands,  there  seemed  nothing  unreasonable  in  parting 
with  the  old  one.  The  inventories  are  of  special  interest, 
as  they  show  how  great  was  the  magnificence  of  the 
Church's  services  in  the  college  chapels  of  pre-  Reforma- 
tion days.  Magdalen  was,  we  need  not  fay,  one  of  the 
wealthier  foundations  ;  but  its  treasure-list  may  be  safely 
taken  as  a  type  of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sacristies 
of  other  similar  foundations.  These  inventories  would 
bear  much  annotation  ;  but  Mr.  Macray  has,  perhaps 
wisely,  made  very  few  remarks  on  them.  Among  other 
curious  things  there  were  two  copes  of  red  "  welwete" 
with  little  bells  of  gold.  Were  these  real  bells,  which 
rung  when  the  wearer  n.oved  about;  or  were  they 
representations  of  bells  done  in  embroidery]  We  are 
inclined  to  the  former  alternative.  Bells  in  connexion 
with  ecclesiastical  vestments  are  mentioned  elsewhere  — 
for  instance,  in  the  Lincoln  Cathedral  inventories  there 
occurs  a  "  coope  of  cremysin  velvett  w'  iij  belles  yn  the 
bake  "  (see  Archceologia,  liii.  27).  All  notices  of  bond- 
men which  occur  in  the  sixteenth  century  should  be 
carefully  noted.  In  1522  we  have  a  notice  of  some  law 
proceedings  against  a  man  of  this  class  whose  home  was 
at  Kir  ton  -in-  Holland.  In  1527  the  bursar  received  five 
shillings  for  the  manumission  of  a  woman  of  East  Bridge- 
ford.  She  was  probably  a  young  girl  who  wished  to 
marry  some  one  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  manor. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  pestilences  in 
England  should  consult  the  earlier  pages  of  Mr.  Macray'a 
volume.  Visits  of  the  plague  to  Oxford  are  mentioned 
on  several  occasions. 

AMONG  the  works  shortly  to  be  issued  by  subscription, 
by  Mr.  Robt.  H.  Fryar,  of  Bath,  in  editions  limited  to  one 
hundred  copies  each,  are  (1)  '  A  Digest  of  the  Practical 
Parts  of  the  Masterpieces  of  L.  A.  Cabajjnet,  F.T.S.,' 
translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  French,  with 
unpublished  letters,  &c.  ;  (2)  *  The  Book  of  John  Tri- 
themius,  Abbot  of  Spanheim,'  translated  from  the  Latin 
edition  of  1522.  Which  of  Tritheim's  numerous  works 

s  indicated  we  know  not.  Mr.  Fryar  also  promises  a 
Dickens  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  reproduction  of 

1  lust  rat  ion  s  to  'Gabriel  Grub;  or,  the  Goblins  who  stole 
a  Sexton.' 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice*: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
,ppear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
;o  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

E.  WALFORD  ("Lukewarm").  —  See  '  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary.'  Your  suggested  derivation  seems  more  than 
doubtful. 

it  on  ex. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
o  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


8.  XII.  OCT.  9,  '97.] 
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THE  FIRST  POLIO  OP  SHAKSPEABE. 
(See  8th  S.  xii.  63,  222.) 

Having  been  in  the  habit  of  preserving  some  of 
the  more  interesting  book  catalogues,  I  am  able  to 
supplement  MR.  INGLEBT'S  list  with  the  following 
selection  of  6rst  folios  which  have  come  into  the 
market  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  catalogues  received  have 
been  preserved,  otherwise,  no  doubt,  twice  as  long 
a  list  might  have  been  given.  For  example,  the 
last  copy  set  down  to  Mr.  Quaritch  is  five  years 
ago.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  he  has  had 
none  since  ;  and  I  have  seen  three  or  four  copies 
sold  by  auction  of  which  I  have  no  record. 

1.  Ellis  Catalogue,  No.  27.  Shakespere,  1623.  Title, 
preliminary  leaves,  and  a  few  at  end  in  facsimile.  Morocco 

™E\\\8,  No.  87.  Shakespere,  1623.  Title,  some  of 
the  preliminaries  and  the  last  two  or  three  in  facsimile. 
Morocco  extra,  751. 

3.  Ellis,  No.  37.    Shakespere.    The  verses,  the  letter- 
press  of  the  title  (that  ia,  title  made  up  with,  most 
probably,  a  fourth  folio  portrait),   and    the   last  two 
leaves  in  facsimile,  and  a  few  leaves  mended,  170*. 

4.  Ellis,  No.  42.     The  four  folios,  a   complete    set, 
uniformly  bound  in  red  morocco  extra,  375*.    AH  but 
the  first  perfect  in  every  respect.    The  first  has  the 
verses,  the  letterpress  portion  of  the  title,  and  the  last 
two  leaves  in  facsimile.    Mr.  Crawford  purchased  it  from 
the  late  Mr.  Pickering.    (1  think  these  went  to  a  public 
library  in  Scotland.) 


5.  Ellis,  No.  46.    Sliakespere,   1623.     Russia,  blind- 
tooled,  16U*.  Verses  and  last  leaf  •  Cymbeline '  in  facsimile. 
Title  made  up  with  facsimile  and  portrait  from  later 
edition. 

6.  Ellis,  No.  52.     Shakespere,  1623.    Fine  clean  per- 
fect copy.  Morocco  extra,  V2%  in.  by  8£  in.  "  Particulars 
of  price  to  any  collector  who  desires  to  purchase." 

7.  Ellis,  No.  65.    Another  perfect  copy,  bound  as  the 
last,  but  a  little  smaller.     12 A  in.  nearly  by  8  in.,  460*. 

8.  Ellis,  No.  76.    A  perfect  copy,  except  the  title, 
which  is  in  facsimile,  ''as  usual."    Bound  red  morocco 
extra,  12£  in.  nearly  by  8  in.,  27 51. 

9.  Ell.s  (1880).    A  perfect  copy,  12£  in.  nearly  by  8  in., 
red  morocco  extra,  450*. 

10.  Ellis  (1880).    Another  copy,  with  verses,  title,  and 
one  preliminary  leaf  in  facsimile,   otherwise   peifect. 
Red  morocco  extra,  175*. 

11.  Quaritcb,  1869.    Quite  peifect  and  sound,  except 
Ben  Jonson's  verses  in  manuscript ;  the  portrait  is  re- 
markably fine.   The  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  copy.    Russia, 
gilt  edges,  1651. 

12.  Quaritch,  April,  1871.    A  perfect  and  most  desir- 
able copy  of    this   precious  volume,  except   that  the 
letterpress  of  the  title  is  in  facsimile  with  a  genuire 
portrait  from  a  later  edition,  12^  in.  I  y  8  in.,  210*. 

13.  Quaritch,  October,  1873.     Perfect,  except  having 
the  title  made  up  as  usual,  with  a  later  portrait,  12A  in. 
by  8  in.    Morocco  extra,  200*. 

14.  Quaritch.    Another  copy,  tall  and  sound,  12J  in. 
by  8|  in.,  with  these  leaves  in  facsimile  :  verses,  title, 
two  preliminaries,  and  part  of  last  leaf,  90*. 

15.  Quaritch,  March,  1879.    The  verses,  the  title,  the 
seventh  and  eighth    preliminary  leaves    in   facsimile, 
otherwise  a  good  copy  in  red  morocco  extra,  150*. 

16.  Quaritcb,  August,  1884.     Three  copies,  as  under  : 
First  folio,  with  title,  portrait,  verses,    and    all  pre- 
liminary leaves  in  splendid  original  condition,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  any  modern  renovator,  12g  in.  by  8g  in. 
Red  morocco  extra,  in  a  case  with  key,  88U*. 

17.  Another  copy,  quite  perfect,  except  the  verses  and 
title  in  facsimile,   an  unusually  tall  copy,  13i  in.   by 
Si  in.     Russia,  300*. 

18.  Another  copy,  as  above,  perfect,  except  the  verses 
and  title  in  facsimile,  12^  in.  by  8  in.,  136*. 

19.  Quaritch,  1890.    A  large,  complete,  and  entirely 
genuine  copy,  13|  in.  by  8$  in.  (nearly),  in  the  original 
calf  binding.    This  copy  is  quite  unsophisticated  and  in 
its  original  condition,  420*. 

20.  Quaritcb,  May,  1892.     First  folio,   wanting  leaf 
of  verses,  title  with  portrait,  last  leaf  of  'Troilus,'  part  of 
last  leaf.    "  Some  leaves  needing  reparations,  but  on  the 
whole  a  good  copy  in  old  gilt  russia."    85*. 

21.  Sotheran,  May,  1890.  Perfect  and  genuine  through- 
out,  without  sophistication,  except  the  leaf  of  verses, 
which  is  in  facsimile,  12f  in.  by  8|  in.,  old  smooth  red 
morocco  extra,  285*. 

22.  Pickering  &  Co.  (t.  e.,  Denny),  1879.      The  four 
folios,  a  complete  ser,   uniformly  bound  by  Riviere  in 
red  morocco  extra,  450*.    All  perfect  except  the  first, 
which  has  the  title  and  vertes  opposite  to  it  in  facsimile 
(not,  as  usual,  a  genuine  portrait  from  a  later  edition 
with  facsimile  letterpress).    This  was  a  good  sound  set. 

23.  Pearson,  No.  52.  "  Fine  copy  of  this  most  precious 
first  edition  in  old  red  morocco,  richly  tooled,  binding 
about  120  years  old."    Seven  leaves  in  facsimile,  viz., 
:itle   and  verses,  two  of  the   preliminaries,  and   three 
"eaves  in  the  body  of  the  book.    "  Being  in  old  binding, 

t  has  not  been  washed  or  tampered  with  in  any  way." 
150*. 

The  following,  Nos.  24-30,  were  sold  by  auction 
in  the  famous  room  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand  : 
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24.  Corser's  sold  February,  1871,  perfect  except  part 
of  last  leaf,  and  the  title  made  up  as  usual  with  facsimile 
letterpress  and  the  portrait  from  a  later  edition.    This 
was  a  soiled  copy,  with  many  leaves  mended,  12§  in.  by 
8i  in.,  1602. 

25.  Tite.   May,  1874.      A    sound    and  perfect  copy, 
russia,  gilt  edges,  4402.    No    size    given,  so  probably 
rather  small. 

26.  Ouvry's,  April,  1882.    A  fine,  sound,  perfect  copy, 
12£  in.  by  8|  in.    Red  morocco  extra,  420J. 

27.  Simes's,  July,  1886,  wanting  verses,  the  title  made 
up  and  mounted,  margins  of  five  leaves  slightly  mended, 
otherwise  quite  perfect,  size  12$ in.  by  8£  in.  (which  is 
good),  71 1.    The  best  copy  for  the  money  I  ever  saw  sold. 

28.  Earl  of  Aylesford,  March,  1888.    Verses  from  the 
second  edition,  title  mounted,  five  leaves  slightly  soiled, 
otherwise  a  perfect  and  sound  copy,  12  in.  by  8  in.    Red 
morocco  extra,  200/. 

29.  Gaisford,  April,  1890.    Verses  facsimiled,  genuine 
late  portrait  and  made-up  title,  otherwise  fine  and  per- 
fect, 12g  in.  by  8£  in.    Red  morocco  extra,  198 J. 

30.  Birket   Foster's,  June,   1894.    Verses  mostly  in 
facsimile;  title  and  next  two  leaves  and  the  last  two  leaves 
mended,  and  bits  filled  in  with  facsimile,  12£  in.  by  Sin. 
Morocco  extra,  2552. 

31.  Stony  hurst  College  has  a  copy  slightly  imperfect 
and  soiled,  which  I  saw  there  a  few  years  ago ;  not  good, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  has  the  correct 
portrait. 

32.  Kerslake,  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  a  few  months 
ago  advertised  the  "  largest  copy  known,"  with  rough 
1.  aves,  and  in  the  original  binding,  but  not  perfect. 

The  Perkins  copy  sold  in  1873  for  5851.  Fine 
and  perfect.  Same  size  as  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts's,  viz.,  13£  in.  by  8i  in.  This  is  not  put  in 
the  above  numbered  list  because  it  is  thought  to  be 
in  one  of  the  libraries  mentioned  by  MR.  INGLEBY. 

Neither  the  Perkins  nor  the  Burdett-Coutts 
copy  is  as  fine  as  possible ;  they  are  both  dis- 
proportionately narrow :  half  an  inch  narrower 
than  some  in  the  above  list. 

At  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps's  sale,  a  first  folio 
was  sold  wanting  portrait,  verses  preliminary,  and 
last  leaf.  This  also  is  probably  one  of  the  above 
list,  so  it  is  not  numbered  again. 

B.  M.  Pickering  had  a  copy,  fair  in  size  and 
condition,  minus  portrait  and  about  thirty  leave?, 
price  Si.  It  was  bought  by  a  bookseller,  and 
made  up  from  Day's  zincographic  facsimile,  then 
sold  for  about  302.  Imperfect  copies  are  often 
thus  made  up. 

Not  a  few  first  folios  are  doubtless  quietly 
reposing  in  the  libraries  of  good  old  quiet  families. 
One  such  in  Suffolk  lately  came  to  my  knowledge. 
Another,  I  suppose,  is  mentioned  in  Locker- 
Lampson's  life  as  being  at  Sir  Percy  Shelly's.  I 
think  not  a  few  public  libraries  ID  England  and 
Scotland  contain  first  folios. 

The  first  folio  is  not  a  rare  book,  except  in  fine 
state.  It  is  its  intrinsic  value  and  the  number  of 
people  wanting  it  which  cause  the  price  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  number  of  first  folios  may  be  estimated  at 
nearly  200  :  about  30  of  them  "fine  and  perfect"; 
15  or  20  more  "  very  good, '  having  the  portrait  in 


its  original  state,  but  wanting  the  verses  ;  and  140 
or  150  mostly  fairly  good  copies,  but  slightly  im- 
perfect, usually  wanting  the  verses  and  true 
portrait,  frequently  the  last  leaf,  sometimes  the 
last  two  or  three  leaves,  and  some  of  the  prelimin- 
aries. When  such  are  clean  and  of  a  fair  size,  say 
12^  in.  by  8  in.,  the  best  of  them  may  still  be 
called  "good,"  though  not  "fine."  When  they 
are  smaller,  or  want  more  leaves,  they  are  "  poor" 
or  "  bad."  At  Lilly's  sale  I  saw  one  having  some 
preliminaries  and  the  last  five  leaves  in  facsimile 
sold  for  3 1/.,  and  another,  with  two  or  three  more 
leaves  in  facsimile,  for  2U.  Both  were  sound  and 
clean,  but  "  short,"  and  bound  in  red  morocco 
extra.  Portrait  and  verses  in  facsimile,  of  course. 

Mr.  Toovey  had  two  fine  copies,  one  of  which 
was  sold  soon  after  his  death.  It  is  not  in  the 
above  list,  which  I  believe  includes  none  men- 
tioned by  MR.  INGLEBF,  most  of  which  have  been 
in  the  respective  libraries  a  long  time  ;  others  of 
them  are  famous  copies  and  it  is  well  known  who 
previously  owned  them.  For  example,  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts's  was  bought  at  Daniels's 
(of  Islington)  sale  for  7162.  Baron  Aldenham's  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  before  he  was  "  Phillipps," 
at  G.  Smith's  sale  for  4102. ;  so  I  am  told. 

I  once  saw  four  copies,  some  good,  others 
middling,  all  together,  in  Lilly's  shop  in  New 
Street,  Oovent  Garden.  He  is  said  never  to  have 
missed  a  sale  where  a  first  folio  was  to  be  sold. 

As  the  price  of  the  second  folio  has  doubled  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  fourth,  with  its  very  inferior, 
coarsely  retouched  portrait,  has  also  gone  up  in 
price,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  not  many 
more  first  folio  titles  will  be  made  up  with  the 
portrait  from  later  editions. 

I  know  a  second-hand  bookseller  who  once  had 
an  extraordinary  bit  of  luck.  He  was  returning 
from  a  book-sale  in  the  country,  and  had  to  stay 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  station,  where  his  eje  lighted 
on  the  bill  of  a  furniture  and  book  sale  at  that 
town  that  day.  He  went  to  see  if  he  could  pick 
up  anything.  In  a  short  time  a  first  folio,  in 
shabby  broken  binding,  minus  verses  and  portrait, 
was  put  up.  The  auctioneer  was  not  altogether 
ignorant ;  he  told  the  company  that  one  like  it  had 
lately  been  sold  for  4002.  He  was  laughed  at,  and 
some  one  bid  a  shilling  ;  one  or  two  more  equally 
ridiculous  bids  followed,  and  it  was  knocked 
down  to  my  bookseller  friend  for  something 
under  10s.  (I  believe  for  4s.  6d.).  Immediately 
he  got  home  he  said  to  his  son,  "  Shut  up  the  shop  ! 
I  have  done  the  trick  to-day.  We  will  liquor  up." 
And  so  they  did.  He  sold  his  bargain  to  B.  M. 
Pickering  for  702. ;  he  put  to  it  a  facsimile  title 
and  verse-0,  had  it  elegantly  bound,  and  priced  it  at 
1402.  It  was  a  good  size,  clean  and  sound,  and 
very  cheap  j  it  would  now  readily  sell  for  200/. 

R.  B. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
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CHAUCER'S  "STILBON." 
(See  8«b  S.  iii.  126,  249,  293,  432,  453 ;  iv.  175.) 

In  consequence  of  reading  the  note  to  J.  603  in 
'  The  Pardoner's  Tale '  in  Prof.  Skeat's  edition  o 
Chaucer,  I  came  upon  the  aboye-referred-to  and 
important  correspondence,  carried  on  in  the  pages 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  by  the  learned  Professor,  E.  S.  A. 
C.  C.  J.  W.,  and  others.  In  his  note  Prof.  Skeat 
writes  :— 

"  Chaucer  has  given  the  wrong  name.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  name  Stilbon  (for  Mercury),  as  it  occurs  (1)  in 
the  '  Epistola  Valerii  ad  Rufinum,'  c.  27  ;  (2)  in  the  work 
of  Martianus  referred,  to  in  E.,  1732;  and  (3)  in  the 
'  Anticlaudian,  Distinctio  Quarta,1  c.  6." 

I  hops  it  will  not  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to 
point  out,  as  not  improbable,  a  totally  different 
source  from  any  of  those  suggested  for  the  poet's 
familiarity  with  the  name,  and  one,  moreover, 
far  nearer  to  Chaucer's  hand,  even  the  Latin 
'  Eclogues '  of  Boccaccio. 

Let  me,  briefly  as  possible,  adduce  my  evidences. 
In  Eclogue  vi.  Stilbon  is  alluded  to  sarcastically 
as  the  poet  who  praises  Phytias  (that  is  to  say, 
Zinobio  di  Strada),  who  belauds  his  friend  and 
patron  Niccolo  Acciajuoli,  the  Grand  Seneschal 
of  Naples,  at  that  time  enjoying  singular  pro- 
sperity. This  eclogue  is,  in  fact,  a  paean  in  honour 
of  Alcestus,  otherwise  Luigi  di  Taranto,  the  second 
husband  (by  means  of  Acciajuoli)  of  his  cousin 
Queen  Joan  I.  of  Naples.  It  celebrates  their 
return  to  Naples  from  Provence  in  1348.  The 
interlocutors  are,  respectively,  Amintas  and  Meli- 
b  i  us  ("pro  quibus  nil  sentio,"  comments  the 
author).  Amiutas  relates  that  Poliphemus  (Louis, 
King  of  Hungary)  is  quitting  the  devastated  king- 
dom, and  Alcestus  (Louis  of  Taranto)  joyfully 
returns  to  it.  Amintas  says  : — 

"  Let  UB  eing  1  you  firat,  and  foremost ;  and  you  may 
begin  with  the  praises  of  Phyllis,  or,  if  you  will,  with 
those  of  Alcestus,  than  whom  none  is  worthier  ;  or,  if 
you  prefer,  sing  the  vast  undertakings  of  Phytiaa  ( Accia- 
juoli),  who  well  deserves  the  verses  of  'Stilbon':— 
8e  i  magnos  Phytias  quos  pertulit  ante  labores, 
Qui  meruit  versus  qua  Stilbon  flab  it  avena." 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  Boccaccio  in  Ec- 
logue viiii.  describes  Strada  under  another  name, 
Oorydon,  with  allusion,  perhaps,  to  Virgil  (Bucolic, 
ii.).  Bjccaccio  applied  the  name  of  Stilbon  to 
Strada  because  the  latter  poet  had  forsaken  the 
Muses  for  gold  :  Mercury,  the  god  of  merchandise, 
having  been  surnamed  ^riX^wv.  But  Boccaccio 
made  still  further  use  of  the  name,  and  employed  it 
in  Eclogues  xi.  and  xiii.  Io  the  former  of  these, 
entitled  'Pantheon,'  while  shadowing  out  Bible 
stories,  he  describes  Jacob  wrestling  with  the 
angel  as  "Stilbon."  Myrtilis  represents  the 
Church,  Glaucus  is  St.  Peter,  and  they  discuss 
divine  subjects  : — 

Kt  luctam  insomnia  habitam,  Stilbonis  agrestem 
Et  clunem  tactum  pariter,  Ac, 


In  Eclogue  xtii. ,  '  Laurea,'  there  are  three 
interlocutors,  D  »fnis,  Stilbon,  and  Critis  : — 

"  By  Daphnis,  I  refer  to  a  certain  famous  poet,  &c. 
Stilbon  stands  for  a  certain  merchant  of  Genoa,  with 
whom  I  had  an  altercation,  concerning  which  I  enlarge 
in  thia  Eclogue.  Stilbon  I  name  from  Mercury,  the  god 
of  merchants,  who  is  likewise  called  Stilt-on.  Critis  in 
Greek  (as  one  would  say  in  Latin  too)  is  '  Judez.'  " 

Critis,  in  fact,  acts  the  part  of  arbiter  between  the 
interlocutors.  Daphnis  is  eloquent  in  praise  of 
Sappho  and  the  Muses  ;  while  Stilbon  celebrates 
naval  enterprises,  commerce,  and  mercantile  ex- 
changes. As  Prof.  De  Hortis*  remarks,  Boc- 
caccio had  a  right  to  a  hand  in  the  fray  between 
bards  and  business.  He  had  certainly  solved  the 
problem  in  his  own  personality,  and  the  struggle, 
however  glorious  in  the  end,  would  seem  to  have 
left  certain  stings  behind  it,  which  were  not  easily 
to  be  removed.  The  identity  of  this  rich  Genoese  is 
still  matter  for  speculation. 

Chaucer  would  seem  to  have  entertained  an 
emphatic  dislike  for  naming  Boccaccio.  He  gaily 
borrows  and  translates  from  Boccaccio's  '  Filo- 
strato  '  in  '  Troilus  and  Criseyde '  to  the  extent 
of  over  a  thousand  lines,  and  calmly  tells  his 
readers  that  his  author  is  called  "  Lollius."f  He 
has  taken  both  the  '  Knight's  Tale'  and  the 
account  of  Zenobia  in  the  '  Monk's  Tale '  from  the 
Teseide'  and  the  'De  Claris  Mulieribus'  re- 
spectively, and  yet  he  has  given  Petrarch  the 
credit  of  being  his  original  in  both  instances. 
Prof.  Lounsbury,  according  to  Prof.  Skeat, 

'  is  perfectly  justified  in  contending  that  there  is  not 

he  slightest  proof  that  Chaucer  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  '  Decameron.'  The  only  apparent  point 
of  contact  between  Chaucer  and  the  '  Decameron'  is  in 

be  tale  of  *  Griselda,'  and  in  this  case  we  know  clearly 
that  it  was  from  Petrarch's  Latin  version,  and  not  from 

he  Italian,  that  the  story  was  really  derived. "J 

This  practically  sounds  as  if  Petrarch  and  B  >c- 
caccio  each  wrote  a  story  about  Griselda,  and 
hat  Chaucer  utilized  Petrarch's  and  not  Boccaccio'? 
itory.  Yet  Prof.  Skeat  is  aware  that  the  poet  of 
Arqua  translated  his  friend  Boccaccio's  story  into 
jatin.  His  phrase,  "  the  story  was  really  derived," 
herefore,  scarcely  conveys  to  the  reader  all  that 
s  necessary.  Petrarch  took  the  story  from  his 
riend  Boccaccio,  and  then  added  to  and  modified 
mrts  of  it  ;  Chaucer  took  it  from  Petrarch's  trans- 
ation  and  modified  that.  The  "story"  and  its 
main  details,  though  not  the  style,  surely  remain 
Boccaccio's.  Petrarch's  version  was  not  indepen- 
dent. He  over-decorated  the  "telling"  of  a 
uperior  master.  In  fact,  Petrarch  believed  hirn- 
elf  doing  his  friend's  reputation  a  great  service 


*  'Studi  Bulle  Opere  Latino  del  Boccaccio,'  Trieste, 
879,  pp.  29,  47,  63 ;  P.  Corazzini, '  Le  Lettere  Edite  e 
nedite,'  pp.  164,  186,  196. 

JProf.  Skeat  says  (Introduction  to  'Troilus,'  I.  iii.) 
lius  "  really  means  Petrarch." 
J  '  Chaucer's  Authorities,'  vol.  vi.  p.  zciz, 
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by  translating  into  Latin  the  last  novel  of  th 
'Decameron.'  Letters  2,  3,  lib.  xvii.  ('Senili') 
show  in  what  a  wretched  condition  of  fortun 
Boccaccio  was  then  living,  and  how  the  "trans 
lation  "  of  the  novel  was  forwarded  to  its  autho 
in  June,  1373.  Petrarch  writes  : — 

"The   Story  is  yours:  but  the  words  are  mine.... 
Though  approved,  and  in  great  demand,  I  consider  tha 
this  translation  of  mine  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  yoi 
and  no  other,  seeing  that  it  is  a  work  of  yours.      I! 
with  change  of  garments,  I  have  spoiled  or  improved 

it  remains  with  you  to  judge If  any  ask  me  whethe 

the  Story  is  Truth  or  Fiction,  I  shall  reply  with  Crispu? 
'  Go  and  aak  the  author,  who  is  my  Giovanni.'  " 

Petrarch  then  commences  the  story  with  a  fin 
and  feeling  description  of  the  situation  of  Saluzzo,* 
which,  though  interesting  as  displaying  his  send 
ment  for  nature,  is  quite  unnecessary  to  the  story 
as  the  original  author,  with  superior  genius,  wel 
perceived.     Chaucer  evidently  was  of  the  sam< 
opinion,  for  he  reduces  Petrarch's  swelling  intro 
ductory  description  of  eighteen  lines  at  once  to 
six,  or  one-third  its  bulk.     In  fact,  Chaucer  reveals 
everywhere  that    his  talent  as    a  story-teller  is 
far  more  akin  to  that  of  Boccaccio,  whom  he  has 
diligently  studied,  than  to  that  of  the  Ciceronian 
humanist  and  sonneteer ;  and  it  seems  inexplicable 
(if  it  is  a  fact)  that,  displaying,  as  he  does,  in- 
timacy with  Boccaccio's  4  De  Claris  Mulieribus, 
*De   Casibus  Virorum   Illustrinm,'   *Filostrato, 
'  Amorosa  Visione,'  and  perhaps  with  the  Latin 
Eclogues  above  mentioned,   Chaucer  should  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  master's  '  Capola 
voro,'  the  second  greatest  and  the  most  popular 
work  of  the  century,  which  had  been  circulating 
for  more  than  a  generation  before  he  indited  his  own 
splendid  series  of  tales.    Further,  it  is  evident  from 
the  Prologue  to  the  *  Clerke's  Tale'  that  Chaucer 
heard  that  at  Padua  from  Petrarch  himself;  and 
from  the  letter  of  the  latter  poet  quoted  above 
it  is  manifest  Petrarch  was  in  the  habit  of  cir- 
culating and  relating  it  to  his  friends  and  visitors 
at  Padua,  who,  he  says,  commended  it  greatly.     It 
could  scarcely  have  been  concealed  from  so  skilful 
a  debtor  to  Boccaccio  as  Chaucer  was  that  the 
original  author  of  the  story  of  *  Griselda  '  was  the 
poet  to  whom  Petrarch  confessed  he  was  indebted 
for  it  whenever  people  asked  him  "  if  it  were  truth 
or  fiction."     From  Petrarch's  amanuensis,  who 
must  have  been  kept  very  busy  with  '  Griselidis,' 
Chaucer  doubtless  obtained  his  copy  of  it.f    Surely 


*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  Piedmontese  pos- 
sessions of  the  Angevin  monarchs  of  Naples  brought 


by  Boccaccio  at  Naples. 

f  Chaucer  speaks  of  Petrarch  as  "  now  deed  and  nayled 
in  his  chest"  By  the  will  of  a  friend  I  have  lately 
become  possessed  of  one  of  the  nails  and  a  piece  of  this 
chest.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  if  any  other  relic*  of 
Petrarch  are  to  be  found  in  England,  Prof,  Fiske  (at 


there  is  no  wisdom  in  the  endeavour  to  belittle  the 
indebtedness  of  Chaucer  to  Boccaccio. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 


SHAKSPKARIAN  RELICS.— Being  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon  in  1889, 1  visited  the  collection  of  Shak- 
speare relics  preserved  by  the  late  Mrs.  James 
at  her  house,  23,  High  Street,  a  corner  house,  of 
considerable  age,  where  she  had  lived,  I  think  she 
said,  since  her  birth,  and  she  appeared  to  be  above 
sixty.  She  said  the  relics  were  formerly  in  the 
Birthplace,  where  they  had  remained  undisturbed 
from  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  had  always 
been  shown  to  visitors  as  having  belonged  to  the 
poet.  In  1820  the  rent  was  raised  considerably, 
and  Mrs.  James's  grand  mother  left  in  consequence, 
but  took  these  relics  with  her,  and  they  had  never 
been  out  of  her  family's  possession,  nor  in  any  way 
tampered  with.  Such  was  her  account,  and  her 
manner  and  appearance  were  such  as  to  inspire 
confidence  in  her  intelligence  and  veracity. 

The  things  were  kept  in  the  fro  at  room  on  the 
first  floor,  and  evidently  were  well  looked  after, 
kept  locked  up,  and  highly  prized ;  though  she 
said  that  when  they  first  came  into  her  own  pos- 
session she  had  lost  some  small  articles,  stolen  by 
visitors  in  her  temporary  absence,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  had  since  then  never  allowed  strangers 
to  be  alone  with  them.  She  had  been  offered  large 
sums  (especially  by  Americans)  for  individual 
pieces,  but  had  determined  that  the  collection 
was  so  valuable  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  together, 
and  wished  the  Memorial  trustees  to  purchase  it, 
to  prevent  it  leaving  the  country  or  Stratford,  but 
she  expected  about  1,OOOZ.  for  it. 

Mrs.  James  died  in  1893,  and  her  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hornby,  of 
Kingsthorpe,  near  Northampton,  who  removed  the 
Shakspeare  relics  to  that  place.  An  account  of 
some  of  them,  with  a  few  cuts,  appeared  in  the 
Zraphic,  1  April,  1893,  and  I  saw  it  noticed  that 
Mr.  Hornby  has  since  died,  so  that  the  wandering 
relics  have  again  changed  hands  ;  though  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  cannot  find  a  final  resting-place  in  their 
most  suitable  home,  the  Memorial  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they 
certainly  appeared  to  be  as  genuine,  and  to  have  as 
food  a  pedigree,  as  the  relics  and  curiosities  in  the 
Birthplace. 

1.  Oak  armchair,    used    by  Shakspeare.      Of 
quare  form,  and  having  on    the   back-board  a 
)lant  growing  out  of  a  vase,  arms  well  carved. 

Evidently  very  old.      An  American    gentleman 
ffered  100Z.  for  it. 

2.  "  Spanish  card  and  dice  box,  No.  2,"  formerly 
Shakspeare's.    This  description,  in  old  writing  and 
aded  ink,  was  on  a  label  attached  to  an  oblong  box 


lorence)  possesses  a  fragment  of  the  canon's  robe  in 
Inch  the  body  was  found  habited. 
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with  a  convex  cover,  about  12  in.  by  6  in.  and  4  in. 
deep.  Covered  outside  with  green  silk,  quite 
faded.  In  bad  condition.  Inside  the  cover,  in 
the  centre,  is  a  mirror,  about  4  in.  by  3  in.  On 
each  side  the  mirror  is  a  light  brown  leather  tablet 
of  the  same  size,  stamped  with  a  coat  of  arms  in 
gilt,  of  several  quarterings,  well  executed,  the  first 
being  Castile  and  Leon.  A  tray  fits  into  the  casket, 
having  three  equal  divisions,  with  three  leather- 
covered  lids,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  three 
tablets  in  the  cover,  with  hinges ;  each  will  just  hold 
a  pack  of  cards.  Under  the  tray  is  a  receptacle 
for  counters  and  dice.  The  edges  of  the  box  are 
rounded,  and  it  bears  every  mark  of  age  and 
genuineness,  and  may  have  been  given  to  Shak- 
epeare  by  Elizabeth,  who  may  have  inherited  it 
from  Mary,  and  bearing  the  Spanish  royal  arms  it 
may  well  have  been  given  her  by  Philip.  At  the 
Soane  Museum  is  a  small  tortoiseshell  and  ivory 
casket  given  by  Philip  to  Mary. 

3  and  4.  A  pair  of  armchairs,  given  to  Shak- 
speare  by  Southampton.  High  backs,  cane  backs 
and  seats,  twisted  legs,  cross  bars,  and  back  pillars. 
Backs,  arms,  and  seat  fronts  have  well -carved 
scrollwork,  and  on  the  top  are  coronets,  some- 
what like  those  of  a  marquis.  Evidently  old,  but 
in  good  condition. 

6.  A  child's  chair,  a  companion  to  the  above. 

6.  Coloured  wall  panel  (wood  or  stucco),  irre- 
gular triangle,  about  2|  ft.  across.     Came  out  of 
H  wall.     In  raised  figures  are  David  in  combat  with 
G  >liath,  and  in  paint  :  "  1.  Samuel.  17.  45.  1606. 
Written  by  Shakespeare,"  with  two  verses.     It  is 
very  old  and  curious  ;  the  costumes  would  do  for 
temp.  James  I. 

7.  Scotch  basket  -  hilted  sword.     Shakspeare's 
own  sword.     Old,  rusty,  and  worn,  and  never  a 
valuable  weapon.     It  may  have  been  a  theatrical 
sword  used  in  playing  Macbeth. 

The  above  were  the  most  noticeable  things  I 
saw,  and,  of  course,  the  notes  of  former  ownership 
are  what  Mrs.  James  told  me.  My  memoranda 
were  made  at  the  time.  A.  B.  G. 

"MYNYD  AGNED"  IN  THE  *HISTORIA  BRIT- 
TONUM.' — Dr.  Skene  considered  the  meaning  of 
these  words  in  the  introduction  to  'The  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales'  (1868,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  84, 
£c.),  and  concluded  that  Mynyd  Agned  and  Mynyd 
Eidin  are  both  names  of  Edinburgh,  which,  so  he 
maintained,  was  anciently  a  fortress  of  the  Picts  ;« 
he  suggested  also  that  agned  probably  comes  from 
an  obsolete  word  agntaw,  "to  paint,"  agneaid, 
"  painted."  Dr.  Skene's  theory  that  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  formed  the  theatre  wherein  the  renown 
of  Arthur  was  achieved  was  further  elaborated  in 
1869  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie  in  an  essay  on 
'  Arthurian  Localities '  prefixed  to  the  third  part 
of  '  Merlin '  (No.  36  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society's  publications) ;  and  much  of  the  reasoning 


by  which  the  application  of  this  theory  is  con- 
sidered to  be  justified  depends  upon  the  identi- 
fication of  Mynyd  Agned  with  Edinburgh. 

The  possibility  of  the  word  agned  being  locative 
in  signification  has  not,  I  believe,  been  considered, 
though  such  a  view  finds  considerable  support  in 
the  existence  of  many  names  of  districts  ending  in 
-id,  -ydd,  -ed,  -edd,  e.g.,  Gurin-id,  Llwyfein-ydd, 
Meirion-ydd,  Rheg-ed,  Dyf-ed,  Gwynn-edd,  &c. 
If  this  view  should  ultimately  be  found  to  be  a 
correct  one  then  "Mynyd  Agned"  indicates  a  moun- 
tain or  headland  in  a  district  in  Britain  called 
Agn-ed  (or,  perhaps,  Gagn-ed)  which  is  unidenti- 
fied. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
we  are  told  in  the  *  Life  of  St.  Paul,'  the  first  Bishop 
of  Leon,  who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  St.  Gildas  of 
Rhnys,  and  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  A. P.  673, 
aged  one  hundred  years,  that  Childebert,  "rex 
gloriosus  (Francorum),"  gave  into  the  hands  of  St. 
Paul  upon  his  consecration  as  bishop,  "  Agnensem 
Leonensemque  pages  cam  sibi  debito  redditu  regise 
auctoritatis  praecepto."  A.  ANSCOMBE. 

LONDON  STREET  SAYINGS.  (See  8th  S.  xii.  197, 
s.  v.  "Does  your  mother  know  you're  out?")— 
Thanks  to  KILLIGREW,  who  so  kindly  responded 
to  my  inquiry  re  MR.  THORNBURY'S  list  of  these, 
I  have  now  been  able  to  consult  the  article  con- 
taining the  sayings.  MR.  THORNBURY'S  list  was, 
I  observe,  of  a  tentative  kind ;  and  although  he 
expressed  the  wish  that  his  fellow  readers  would 
amplify  it,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
done  in  that  direction.  I  have  long  taken  an 
interest  in  these  street  sayings,  and  have  a  little 
collection  of  my  own  which  I  should  like  to  amplify. 
It  is  twenty-five  years  since  MR.  THORNBURY 
expressed  his  wish.  May  I  ask  that  readers  will 
endeavour  to  complete  the  work  which  he  then 
began  ?  I  think  with  MR.  THORNBURY  that  the 
study  of  these  phrases  is  most  interesting  and  is 
deserving  of  attention.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
is  no  work  published  which  deals  directly  with  the 
subject,  and  I  think  it  might  be  as  well  if  the 
initiatory  stages  of  a  compilation  of  the  sayings 
and  phrases  of  the  London  streets  were  begun  in 
1 N.  &  Q.'  The  student  of  manners  in  some 
future  time  will  assuredly  look  to  4  N.  &  Q.'  for 
information  on  the  subject.  Let  him  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 0.  P.  HALE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  BOOKS.  —  It  is  time  that 
protest  was  made  against  the  insertion  of  pages 
of  advertisements  in  bound  books  intended  for 
the  library  shelf.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
last  volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  valued  edition 
of  Pepys.  On  receiving  it,  now  some  months 
ago,  I  turned  anxiously  to  the  end  of  the  volume 
in  hope  of  finding  an  index  such  as,  but  more  full 
than,  that  which  I  had  found  at  the  end  of  last 
volumes  of  previous  editions.  Great  was  my  dis- 
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appointment  to  find  instead  fifty-six  pages  of 
advertisements.  These  are  utterly  out  of  place. 
Contemporary  advertisements  may  in  some  cases 
be  tolerated  in  consideration  of  the  light  which  in 
future  years  they  may  shed  on  the  text  of  the 
book  with  which  they  are  bound  up.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  eliminate,  if  it  were  possible,  the  advertise- 
ments from  my  copy  of  the  Spectator;  but  to  tack 
advertisements  of  1896  on  to  a  diary  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  a  gross  impertinence.  The 
expense  of  rebinding,  in  doing  which  the  other 
volumes  not  so  disfigured  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  should  not  be  forced  on  the  buyer 
of  the  book.  It  seems  that  an  index,  with  other 
matter,  is  to  be  printed  in  an  extra  volume  with 
an  extra  charge.  Even  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  possess 
myself  of  this  appendix,  but  I  would  express  a 
fervent  hope  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  such  a 
lamentable  appendicitis  as  afflicted  the  last  volume. 

KlLLIOREW. 

THE  PRENZIR  ANGBLO.  —  In  *  Measure  for 
Measure,'  III.  i.,  the  late  Charles  Knight,  with 
editorial  irresponsibility,  substitutes  precise  for 
"  prenzie  ";  but  prenze,  prenze8sat  are  old  Italian 
forms  for  prince  and  princess  ;  and  the  story  is 
adapted  from  the  Italian  of  Cinthio.  So  premie 
only  preserves  the  dissyllable  ;  but  I  fancy  I  have 
even  met  with  "  Prosy  Angelo "  as  an  improve- 
ment on  Knight's  "precise,"  just  to  go  "one 
better."  A.  H. 

SHORTAGE.— It  is  well  to  chronicle  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
the  appearance  of  new  words.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  30  August  contains  a  word  I  have  never 
seen  before.  It  says,  "  Estimates  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop  show  a  very  heavy  shortage"  (p.  6, 
col.  6).  K.  P.  D.  E. 

[It  appears  in  Ogilvie's  '  Imperial  Dictionary,'  3883.] 

THEOBALDS  ROAD.— A  few  years  ago  I  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Post-Office  Guide  pointing  out 
that  this  street  was  not  named  after  one  Theobald, 
but  was  so  called  because  it  led  towards  Theobald?, 
a  favourite  hunting-seat  of  James  I.,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  wrong  to  print  it  "Theobald's  Road." 
I  received  the  usual  official  reply,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  back  numbers  of  the  Guide  had  been 
referred  to,  and  that  the  name  had  been  invariably 
printed  in  the  same  way.  The  department  was  there- 
fore right  and  I  was  wrong,  and  "  Theobald's  Road  " 
appears  to  this  day.  The  name-plates  attached  to 
the  premises  in  various  parts  of  the  thoroughfare 
are  correct.  R.  B.  P. 

VANISHING  LONDON. — 

"  The  old  prison  in  Wellclose  Square  has  been  marked 
out  by  the  authorities  for  effacement.  This  old  court- 
house, which  used  to  be  known  as  '  The  Liberty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Tower  of  London  and  Precinct  thereof,'  was 
in  olden  days  a  terror  to  malefactors.  Among  other 
notorious  criminals  who  were  held  in  durance  in  its 


noisome  cells  was  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  court  had  very 
extensive  jurisdiction,  and  the  whole  '  Liberty '  was  a 
county  in  itself,  but  its  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
greatly  curtailed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  finally 
abolished  about  thirty  years  ago.  It,  however,  continued 
to  retain  certain  functions  in  connexion  with  tbe  re- 
covery of  debts  until  1894,  when  these  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  County  Court.  The  prison,  with  all 
its  instruments  of  repression,  is  still  intact,  as  well  as 
its  complementary  court-house,  but  these  being  no  longer 
needed,  are  to  be  cleared  away,  and  the  site  made 
available  for  more  useful  buildings."—  Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle,  4  Sept. 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

"STOLEN  MY  THUNDER."  — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  origin  of  this  expression  is  well  known, 
but  in  reading  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,  the 
Renowned  Critick — not  written  by  Mr.  Curll  :— 
Lond.,  1734,"  I  came  across  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  seems  to  show  that  the  expression 
"stolen  my  thunder"  is  more  ancient  than  its 
acceptance  as  a  modern  Americanism  would  imply. 
The  anonymous  author  in  criticizing  one  of  Dennib'd 
plays,  *  Appius  and  Claudius/  writes  (p.  31)  :— 

'  If  this  play  had  not  so  long  a  Run  as  it  deserved  yet 
it  was  very  successful.  In  one  Part  of  it,  viz ,  the 
Thunder,  which,  tho'  of  our  Critick's  own  Invention,  the 
Players  had  the  Impudence  to  make  Use  of  it  in  other 
Dramatic  Performances,  where  that  necessary  Incident 
is  oftentimes  introduced  to  keep  the  Audience  awake. 
Mr.  Dennis  was  very  much  enraged  at  this  Piece  of 
Theft,  and  could  not  help  crying  out  aloud  in  the  Pit  the 
first  time  he  heard  it  in  another  Play,  '  'Sdeath  !  that 's 
my  Thunder.' " 

P.  SHAW  JEFFREY. 

EMPIRE  AND  REPUBLIC.  —  The  Times  gives 
space  to  a  letter  noting  as  highly  curious  a  coin 
of  the  year  13  of  the  Revolution,  which  has  on  one 
side  "  Napol^n  Empereur,"  and  on  the  other 
"Re"publique  Frar$dse,"  which  the  writer  and 
his  friends  in  France  think  "  extraordinary  "  and 
"incomprehensible."  The  writer  and  his  friends 
cannot  have  much  acquaintance  with  either  history 
or  numismatics,  as  the  coin  in  no  way  differs  from 
all  other  French  coins  of  its  date.  A  more  "curious" 
fact  than  the  combination  for  a  time  in  France,  as  in 
Rome,  of  "Imperator"  with  "Respublica"  is  the 
fact,  once  named  in  rN.  &  Q.,' that  the  official 
use  of  "  Republique"for  France  was  not  unknown 
under  the  ancien  regime,  long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. D. 

DRYASDUST.— Dr.  Dryasdust  figures  in  the  dedi- 
cations of  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  I  have 
hitherto  thought  that  this  name,  which  has  added 
a  word  to  our  language,  was  a  creation  of  the  great 
romancer's  brain.  This,  however,  was  probably 
not  the  case.  In  the  life  of  David  Lloyd  (1597- 
1663)  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ' 
:he  reader  is  told  that  in  Lloyd's  '  Legend  of  Capt. 
Jones '  it  is  related  how  the  hero  of  the  poem  with 
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his  good  sword  Kyl-za-dog  slew  the  mighty  gian 
Asdriasdust.  I  do  not  know  that  any  evidenc 
has  been  produced  to  show  that  Sir  Walter  knew 
of  the  existence  of  this  book,  but  he  was  a  grea 
reader,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a  grea 
rememberer.  Had  he  ever  encountered  this  gian 
it  is  probable  that  the  name,  consciously  or  uncon 
sciously,  clung  to  his  memory,  and  became  repro- 
duced when  a  character  which  it  would  fit  hac 
been  formed  in  the  author's  imagination. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  thei 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  th< 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

REFERENCES  WANTED.— Where  is  this  passage 
in  '  Tom  Jones  '  ?— "  Many 's  the  man  that  would 
have  given  his  head  to  have  had  my  lady  told." 

In  which  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  does  the 
phrase  occur,  and  where? — "He  set  off  at  full 
speed,  and  danced  the  Hays  round  two  elbow 
chairs." 

Mr.  Kington-Oliphant  says  that  there  is  mention 
of  a  heat  in  horse-racing  in  Dryden's  (  Marriage  a 
la  Mode.'  I  should  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  the 
passage.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

"  HKAD-POLL."— At  a  Court  of  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  held  2  May,  1555, 

"  after  the  Readinge  of  a  Certeyn  bvll  latelye  devysed  & 
drawne,  for  &  concernioge  the  dyet  [of  the]  lorde  Mayer, 

the  Shiryues  and  the  Aldremen  of  this  Cytie to  be 

kepte  and  obserued  att  their  Tables,  [the  true]  Tenor 
wherof  herafter  ineuethe,  yt  was  redde  &  Agreed,  enacted 

t  accordid By  the  lorde  mayour,  bis  brethren 

thaldreraen  of  the  Cytie  of  London,  and  the  Common 
Councell  of  the  same  :  Forasmucbe  as  the  Testamonye 
aswell  of  dyvers  and  sondrye  goode  ordynances  presented 
the  Reformacion  of  the  greate  excesse  in  fare  and 
other  thinges  vsyde  &  accustomed  in  mayours  and 
•hyryuei  bowses  and  at  the  mayours  feet  of  this  honorable 
Cytie  of  London,  doo  obydentlye  shewe  and  declare  rnto 
TS  that  our  auncyente  wyse  and  prudent  forefathers  haue 
tnanye  and  oftentymes  attempted  the  redresse  &  amend- 
mente  of  the  same.  And  the  great  darthe  of  victualles 
&  excessyue  charges  which  in  these  dayes  dothe  abounde 

as  ys  well  knowene  to  all  men)  compellethe  TS  nowe  att 
this  presente  too  take  order  theirin,  for  as  yt  bathe  & 
dothe  planelye  appeare,  the  Charges  of  the  mayoraltye 
and  Sttyryuealtie*  are  so  howge  &  greate,  that  almoste  all 
goode  Cytizeins  flye  &  Refuse  to  serue  in  this  honorable 
Pjw,  <>nely  byeause  of  the  greate  excesse  and  Charge- 
ab'e  f»re  and  dyete  vayd  in  the  tyme  of  the  sayde  offices: 
1  Remedye  wherof,  and  for  thaduauncemente  of  the 

common  weale,  Be  yt  theirfore  enacted by  thautho- 

rytie  aforesayd  that  none  of  thaldremen  or  Commoners 

f  this  Cytie  for  the  tyme  beinge  shall  at  any  tyme  frome 
hengfonhe  exceade  or  passe  the  number  of  dysshes  of 
meatea  aboue  lymytted  &  appoynted  for  the  obyryues 
as  aforesaide,  eyther  at  theire  dyners  or  suppers  in  theare 
owne  proper  mansyon  bowses  (Brawne,  sallettei  and  other 


lyke  thinges  as  aforesayde  excepted)  nor  in  any  of  the 
halles  of  companyes  at  any  feaste  or  tyme,  nor  that 
theare  be  no  Swanne,  Crane  nor  bustarde  (which  are 
wonte  to  be  called  bed  polles)  shalbe  spente  at  anye 
feastes  kepte  in  anye  of  the  halles  of  any  Compannyes 
vpon  payne  of  forfature  of  euerye  suche  offence  totiena 
quotiens  xl.«."  —  Journal  16,  fo.  334  et.  seq.;  also  in 
Letter-Book  S,  fo.  28  b. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  why  swans,  cranes,  and 
bastards  were  specifically  called  "  bed  polles." 
Was  the  term  limited  to  these  fowl  ?  It  apparently 
means  "head  fowls"  (?  as  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table);  though  Strype  (Stow's '  Survey/ 
vol.  i.  p.  298,  ed.  1754)  prints  the  words  "  head 
pools."  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

"CoAGER." — This  is  a  word  which  seems  to  be 
only  known  in  Sussex.  It  means  a  meal  of  cold 
victuals  taken  by  agricultural  labourers  about 
noon.  There  was  once  a  sinilar  term  in  use  in 
Hampshire,  namely,  "coaching,"  which  meant 
drinking  beer  in  the  harvest- fields  ;  see  '  N.  &  Q.' 
(1854),  1"  S.  x.  400. 

THE  EDITOR  OF 

'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.1 
The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

"  CLYTEN."— This  word  is  said  to  have  been  in 
use  in  Northamptonshire  and  Wiltshire  in  the 
sense  of  "pale,  sickly,"  generally  expressing  an 
unhealthy  appearance  in  children.  Is  the  word 
still  in  use  anywhere  ?  Query,  etymology  ? 

THE  EDITOR  OF 

'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.' 
The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

TOUR  IN  IRELAND,  1809.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  a  book, 
title  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Journal  of  a  Tour, 
.hrough  several  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Ire- 
and,  during  the  Autumn  of  1809.  London: 
printed  for  the  author,  by  W.  McDowall,  Pember- 
ion  Row,  1810"?  JAMES  MAC!VOB. 

King's  Inns  Library,  Dublin. 

"ALL   HIS   FAMILY   UNDER   HIS   HAT."— 
"The  best  apology  offered  on  Aram's  behalf  cornea 
rom  an  admirer,  who,  comparing  him  with  Houseman, 
exclainap,  '  How  much  greater  the  temptation  to  murder 
o  a  man  like  Aram,  with  a    miserable  wife  and  six 
children,  than  to  a  wretch  like  Houseman,  who  could 
carry  all  his  family  under  his  hat ! '  (alluding  to  the 
arge  raven)." 

This  sentence  is  in  an  article  miscalled  'The 
?rue  Story  of  Eugene  Aram/  which  appeared  in 
he  Nineteenth  Century  for  August.  The  author, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  writes  with  a  violent  bias  against 
)oor  Aram,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  findany- 
ihing  new  in  it  excepting  instances  such  as  the 
bove,  where  the  author's  interpretation  renders 
he  whole  thing  ludicrous.  The  phrase  is  an 
xceedingly  common  one  throughout  Yorkshire, 
nd  is  used  of  many  who  have  never  so  much  as 
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seen  a  raven  or  kept  a  pet  of  any  kind.  From 
Mr.  Irving's  seeming  unfamiliarity  with  it,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  it  is  not  in  vogue  in  the  south. 
Is  this  so  ?  E.  G.  B. 

MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS. — The  Record  edition 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  gives  (IV.  i.  483) 
the  titles  of  "hec  triginta  et  quatuor  statuta"  of 
8  Elizabeth  (1566),  which  are  stated  to  be  enrolled 
"  verbatim  ut  sequuntur."  Among  these  titles  is : 
"  17.  An  Acte  for  thencorporacion  of  Marchauntes 
Adventures  for  the  discovering  of  newe  Trades." 
I  had  hitherto  believed  the  Record  edition  to  be 
absolutely  complete ;  but  find  that  c.  17,  with 
several  others  whose  titles  are  given,  is  not  printed. 
Is  the  roll  mutilated  ?  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
Act,  so  important  in  our  commercial  history,  was 
omitted  ;  as  I  find  what  is  clearly  the  same  printed 
in  full  in  Hakluyt's '  Voyages '  (i.  369-372),  under 
the  title  :  "An  Act  for  the  corporation  of  Mer- 
chants aduenturers  for  the  discouering  of  new 
trades,  made  in  the  eight  yeere  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Anno  1566."  I  presume  this  Act  is  founded 
on  a  "  note  for  an  Act  to  be  prepared  for  the  Par- 
liament. MS.  Dom.  Edw.  VI.,  xvi.,"  mentioned 
by  Froude  (crown  8vo.  edition,  vol.  v.  134  n.). 
Where  can  I  find  the  best  and  most  fully  docu- 
mente  account  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  ? 

R.  J.  WHITWBLL. 

70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

PICTURE  AT  DAVAAR.  — When  yachting  in  Scot- 
land lately,  and  while  we  were  anchored  at  Camp 
beltown,  we  went  across  to  Davaar  to  see  a  large 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  painted  on  the  rock 
inside  the  Cave  of  Davaar.  The  painting  was 
discovered  ten  years  ago,  but  we  could  get  no 
information  as  to  the  name  of  the  artist  or  when 
it  was  painted.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for 
information  on  these  points.  E.  T.  M. 

'  PYGMALION  IN  CYPRUS.'— Who  is  the  author 
of  the  volume  of  poems  thus  entitled  ? 

K.  J.  A. 

ANNE  MANNING. — Can  any  one  give  me  the 
exact  date  of  death  of  Miss  Anne  Manning,  autho 
of  '  The  Maiden  and  the  Married  Life  of  Mary 
Powell,'  and  many  other  books  ?  Her  last  work 
appeared  in  1876,  and  she  was  certainly  dead 
before  1881.  Information  is  sought  for  a  literar] 
purpose.  X2. 

Bow  CHURCH,  CHEAPSIDE.— In  '  Old  and  New 
London '  (i.  337)  there  is  a  picture  of  "  The  Sea 

of  Bow  Church the  ancient  silver  parish  sea 

of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  representing  the  tower  of  the 
church  before  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  "  (p.  338) 
It  is  a  valuable  representation  if  none  other  exists 
as  to  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed.  The  sea 
(its  dimensions  are  not  noted)  affords  only  narrow 
space  for  a  picture,  and  one  can  hardly  expec 


minuteness  of  detail.  But  does  this  picture  bear 
ut  Stow's  description  quoted,  I  presume  correctly 
p.  335),  viz.,  "stone  arches  supporting  a  lantern 
n  the  top  of  the  tower  "  ?  (The  words,  not  being 
marked  as  quotation,  are  perhaps  not  verbatim.) 
lather  does  the  central  lantern  seem  to  be  sup- 
>orted  by  S  curved  (i.  e.,  reverse  curved)  bars  oi 
ron,  the  form  of  support  quite  at  variance  with 
hat  of  stone  arches,  and  conveying  more  clearly 
he  idea  of  bows  for  shooting.  Turrets  of  stone 
tand  at  the  four  angles  of  the  tower,  and  from 
heir  bases  seem  to  spring  strong  twisted  iron 
bars  which  unite  in  a  circlet,  in  or  on  which  is 
placed  a  large  lantern,  probably  of  metal,  or  pos- 
sibly of  wood.  This  lantern  exceeds  in  bulk  the 
corner  turrets,  and  its  piercing  (Gothic  pattern)  is 
different. 

May  it,  then,  be  thought  that  the  church  of  "  S. 
Vlaria  de  Arcubus"  =  St.  Mary  of  the  Bows,  or 
Bow  Church,  had  its  name  from  the  iron  bows  ? 
Or  was  Stow  right  in  his  first  conjecture  (his 
second  favoured  the  lantern  supports)  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  arches  of  the  Norman 
crypt  (yet  existing)  on  which  the  Tudor  (or  Per- 
pendicular) tower  was  built ;  the  name,  if  this  was 
the  case,  reading  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches  ?  That, 
[  submit,  is  the  more  natural  surmise,  unless, 
indeed,  there  be  other  and  contrary  reasons  to 
advance. 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  'Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,'  says  that  the  Court  of  Arches  held  in  this 
church  was  so  called  from  the  court  convened 
"under  the  arches  of  Bow  Church."  What  arches? 
Those  of  the  crypt,  or  those  of  the  Norman  church 
above  ?  Surely  it  is  more  probable  that  the  court 
took  its  name  from  the  arches  of  the  church 
than  from  the  bows  upholding  the  lantern  which 
crowned  the  tower. 

There  are  seen,  indeed,  on  the  top  of  towers, 
arched  ribs  of  stone  converging  together  to  support 
central  spirets  or  stone  lanterns,  e.  </.,  the  summit 
of  the  church  of  St.  DunstanVin-the-East.  But 
such  construction — graceful  though  somewhat  acro- 
batic, as  Mr.  Loftie,  I  think,  has  said— was  left 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  design. 

W.  L.  RUTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 

THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  AND  THE  VULGATE. 
—It  is  often  said   that  the    translators  of  i 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  followed  in  tl 
main,  or,  at  least,  were  very  strongly  influenced  by, 
the  renderings  of  the  Vulgate.     What  proof,  B 
any,  can  be  given  of  such  statement  1 

HlERONYMUS. 

'  GRAND  OLD  MAN."— The  following  cutting  is 
from  a  London  paper  of  27  August : — 

"  Sir  George  Osborne-Morgan,  who  was  known  among 
his  Denbighshire  constituents  as  the '  G.  O.  M.  of  Wales 
(the  letters  being  his  proper  initials),  is  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  apply  the  term  '  Grand  ( 
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Man  '  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  statement  was  mad 
yesterday  by  the  Re?.  W.  R.  Worthington,  of  Wirral,  a 
a  Primrose  League  meeting  near  Shrewsbury." 

What  other  authority  is  there  for  this  ?     I  have 
heard   the    invention    of    the    famous    nickname 
credited  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  late  Mr 
Bradlaugh,  but  no  date  or  place  is  ever  supplied  fo 
any  of  the  claimants.  POLITICIAN. 

FAMILY  OF  BACON. — From  some  information 
kindly  sent  me  by  one  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q., 
it  would  seem  Sarah  Bacon,  born  1702,  whose 
parentage  I  wish  to  trace,  could  hardly  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Robert,  the  fifth  baronet,  but  my 
correspondent  suggests  she  may  have  .been  a 
grandchild  of  Peyton  Bacon,  Esq.,  son  of  Robert 
the  third  baronet.  According  to  Burke,  Peyton 
Bacon  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
Suckling,  Eeq.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  if  there  were  any  sons  of  this  marriage  ;  or 
where  Peyton  Bacon  resided  ;  and  in  what  year  he 
died  ;  or,  if  he  is  known  to  have  bad  sons,  where 
they  resided  ?  M.  B.  WYNNE. 

AUington  Rectory,  Grantham. 

1  BUILDER'S  GUIDE.'— I  am  anxious  to  know  the 
date  of  publication  of  "  The  Builder's  Guide  and 

Gentleman  and  Traders'  Assistant by  William 

Salmon,  junior,  carpenter,  of  Colchester."  I  never 
saw  any  copy  of  the  work  except  the  one  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  has  had  the  date  cut  off 
by  the  binder.  From  the  appearance  of  the  book 
I  conclude  that  it  was  issued  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  IRONMASTER. — I  shall  be 
glad  if  MR.  LAWSON  will  give  the  full  reference  to 
the  letter  he  cites  (8th  S.  xii.  112),  s.v.  '  Assignats.' 
The  extremely  valuable  reports  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  form  rather  a  large  "  bottle  of 
hay  "  in  which  to  search  for  a  "  needle." 

Q.  V. 

"!A  ARMATHANUS."  — In  the  will  of  James 
Marget««on,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  dated  1678, 
the  following  curious  phrase  occurs  in  a  section 
establishing  an  educational  charity  :— 

"  And  I  will  and  my  will  is  that  the  said  schoolmaster 
f  o  Mown  shall  have  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  the 
second  master  or  usher,  as  also  the  master  for  teaching 
of  English,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  feoffees  in  trust 
(la  Armathanuo)  for  my  said  school  or  the  greater  part 
«  f  them  to  often  as  they  shall  become  void." 
Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any  light  on  the 
words  "  la  Armathanus  "  ?  W.  CLARIDGB. 

Bradford. 

FRATERNITY  OF  GENEALOGISTS.— Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  give  me  information  as 
to  the  above  society  ?  It  existed  in  December, 
L866,  at  61,  King  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 


Is  there  any  such  institution  at  present  ?  Is  any- 
thing known  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  records 
of  the  society  ?  M.  M.  S. 

DE  MANDEVILLE  :  CLAVERING. —  Were  these 
families  identical  ?  Did  the  De  Mandevilles  hold 
the  manor  of  Clavering  in  Essex?  The  arms  of 
Mandeville  and  Clavering  are  the  same,  viz.,  Quar- 
terly or  and  gules.  Also  which  De  Mandeville  gave 
his  name  to  two  villages  in  Somersetshire  which 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  De  Carys  ? 

T.  W.  0. 

JUXON.  —  In  1686  Sir  William  Jnxon  was 
granted  thirty-five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in 
Fulharn  Fields,  &o.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  what 
relation  he  was  to  Bishop  Juxon  ?  Was  John 
Juxon  the  bishop's  brother  ?  CHAS.  J.  F&RET. 


HERALDIC  AUGMENTATIONS. 
(8th  S.  xii.  241.) 

I  do  not  know  who  your  correspondent  J.  V.  D. 
may  be  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  allowing  that 
the  Lanes  of  Bentley  are  a  "  respectable  "  family. 
It  is  something — or  rather  a  good  deal— nowadays 
to  be  allowed  that  much  ;  and  I  am  also  obliged  to 
him  for  describing  my  article  in  the  Genealogical 
Magazine  as  interesting. 

Alluding  to  the  grant  of  augmentation  conceded 
to  the  Lanes  in  1677,  the  inverted  commas,  which 
J.  V.  D.  says  seem  to  mark  a  quotation  from  the 
original  warrant,  were  applied  to  the  words  "  this 
especial  badge  of  honour, "an  expression  made  use 
of  in  the  monumental  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  Nicholas,  sister  of  Col.  John  Lane  and  Lady 
Fisher,  and  to  which  they  referred,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  the  wording  of  the  original  grant. 

With  regard  to  the  precedence  which  the  said 
royal  grant  of  augmentation  gave  to  the  family, 
J.  V.  D.  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  College  of  Arms  would  not 
acknowledge  that  any  such  existed,  and  I  have 
distinctly  disclaimed  it.  My  own  words  on  this 
point  are,  "  It  confers  no  actual  precedency  ";  bat 
low  J.  V.  D.  can  "  venture  to  declare  "  that  a  cour- 
:esy  precedence  has  never  been  allowed  I  do  not 
jnow.  What  is  "  of  right "  is  one  thing,  and  what 
may  be  conceded  out  of  respect  to  the  loyalty  of 
he  Lanes  by  their  personal  friends  is  another. 

One  lives  and  learns,  and  I  am  always  ready  to 
earn,  even  on  a  subject  of  which  (from  my  position 
is  senior  herald  in  Her  Majesty's  College  of  Arms) 
'.  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  ;  but  I  am 
urprised  to  find  that  in  foreign  countries  the 
Bestowal  of  the  arms  of  a  sovereign  prince  upon  a 
canton  was  a  well-known  way  of  denoting  bastardy. 
?hat  genial  sovereign  King  Charles  II.  was,  as  we 
:now,  very  liberal  in  dispensing  the  royal  arms 
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differenced  by  a  baton  sinister  among  his  numerous 
illegitimate  descendants  ;  but  that  he  ever  intended 
to  distinguish  the  Lanes  in  this  particular  manner 
is  quite  a  new  light  to  me,  and  I  fancy  will  be  to 
every  other  member  of  my  family. 

J.  V.  D.  concludes  his  attack  (for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  else)  upon  me  by  saying  that  he  would 
like  to  have  some  authoritative  ground  for  the  fact 
that  "  the  late  head  of  the  family,  John  Lane,  Esq., 
of  Kings  Bromley,  who  died  in  1824,  claimed,  and 
established  his  claim,  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax  on 
armorial  bearings  because  he  bore  the  royal  arms." 
I  will,  in  reply,  refer  him  to  Mr.  Allan  Fea's  most 
interesting  and  valuable  work  '  The  Flight  of  the 
King,'  so  recently  favourably  noticed  in  your  own 
columns,  where  at  p.  108  he  will  find  the  fact 
stated  as  I  have  said.  I  copied  the  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Fea's  work,  having  always  heard,  by  family 
tradition,  that  it  was  so.  I  am  obliged  to  J.  V.  D. 
for  allowing  that  in  making  the  statement  I  only 
recorded  what  I  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

H.  MURRAY  LANE,  Chester  Herald. 


BROWNING'S  *  PRINCE  HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANQAU, 
SAVIOUR  OF  SOCIETY'  (8">  S.  xii.  225).— I  have 
made  no  mistake  in  my  commentary  on  this 
poem  in  my  'Browning  Cyclopaedia/  as  MR. 
SPENCE  supposes.  In  the  musing  day-dream  the 
Prince,  who  stands  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
fancies  himself  in  London  talking  with  a  Lais 
of  Leicester  Square.  I  begin  where  Browning 
begins,  with  the  conversation  with  the  woman.  I 
say  (p.  366),  J1  All  this  was  in  cloud-land.1'  I 
admit  that  I  might  have  made  it  clearer  in  a  few 
lines  in  the  opening  that  the  real  locality  of  the 
dream  was  the  Tuileries  and  the  dreamland  locality 
only  was  Leicester  Square.  On  referring  to  other 
writers  on  the  poem,  I  find  myself  in  very  good 
company  in  my  treatment  of  the  matter.  Thus 
Mr.  King,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  the  poem 
read  before  the  Browning  Society  (Papers  of  the 
Society,  part  xi.  p.  349),  summarizes  the  opening 
passage  thus  :  "  The  speaker,  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangati,  in  a  room  not  far  from  Leicester 
Square,  sits  with  a  '  Lais  '  of  the  town,  and  offers 
to  reveal  himself  to  her  as  she  drinks  her  tea  and 
he  smokes  his  cigar."  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
inform  MR.  SPENCE  that  my  'Browning  Cyclo- 
paedia' has  just  been  published  in  a  third  and 
carefully  revised  edition.  The  corrigenda  and 
addenda  are  all  incorporated  with  the  text  and 
some  important  new  matter  has  been  added. 

EDWARD  BERDOE. 

A  PROPOS  (8tb  S.  xii.  48).  — I  presume  by 
"Anglicizing"  a  word  MR.  CLARKE  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  printing  it  without  either 
italics  or  inverted  commas.  His  note  seems  to 
presuppose  that  the  usage  of  "journalese"— the 
language  in  which  our  newspapers  are  written  and 


printed  in  the  small  hours — is  the  current  literary 
English  usage.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  that 
question  ;  it  is  too  big  for  me.  But  on  the  special 
point  raised,  the  newspapers  appear  to  be  right. 
I  have  examined  the  quotations  given  in  the 
'  New  English  Dictionary  '  and  in  the  '  Stanford 
Dictionary  of  Anglicized  Words  and  Phrases,'  and 
find  that  none  of  the  writers  cited  uses  inverted 
commas. 

Italics  are  used  as  follows  :  Dryden,  1668, 1699; 
Hale,  1691;  Chesterfield,  1746;  Walpole,  1750; 
Hawthorne,  1830  ;  Hood,  1840 ;  Barbara,  1847  ; 
Once  a  Week,  1859  ;  George  Eliot,  1878. 

The  following  do  not  italicize  :  Dryder,  1668 ; 
Addison,  1708  ;  Prior,  1709  ;  Mandevllle,  1714  ; 
Southall,  1730;  R.  North,  1733  ;  Pope,  c.  1735  ; 
Warner,  1772  ;  European  Magazine,  1783  ;  Dis- 
raeli, 1826  ;  Edinburgh  Review,  1860. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  quotations  in 
the  '  New  English  Dictionary  '  are  selected  with  a 
view  to  illustrating  the  senses  of  words,  and  not 
typographical  minutiae.  The  mass  of  the  later 
quotations  doubtless  showed  the  word  in  roman 
type,  as  the  "  Rules  for  Compositors  and  Readers 

employed  a*  the  Clarendon  Press revised  by 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  and  Mr.  Henry  Bradley" 
(1896)  give  "  &  propos  "  among  the  "  Foreign  Words 
which  have  become  Anglicized  by  constant  use," 
and  therefore  "  should  not  be  put  in  italics." 

So  much  for  "  Anglicizing  " !  On  the  question 
of  construction,  let  us  take  two  actual  sentences. 
In  1746  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  ('Letters,'  vol.  i. 
No.  81,  1774,  p.  136) :  "  A  propos  of  negligence  : 
[  must  say  something  upon  that  subject."  Haw- 
thorne ('  American  Note  Books,'  1871,  vol.  i. 
p.  136)  wrote,  in  183P,  "The  remark  was  par- 
ticularly apropos  to  the  large  wisdom  of  the 
stranger's  tone  and  air."  Would  MR.  GLARES 
omit  the  prepositions  after  a  propos;  and,  if  so, 
would  he  say  A  propos  bottes  in  French  ? 

Q.  V- 

STALLS  IN  THEATRES  (8th  S.  xii.  228).— In  1833 
Edward  Wedlake  Bray  ley,  F.S.A.,  the  Librarian 
from  1826  to  1854  of  the  Russell  Institution, 
Great  Coram  Street  (lately  closed),  published  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  then  existing  theatres 
of  London.  In  this  work  the  number  of  seats  in 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  with  the  prices  of  ad- 
mission, are  given,  but  in  no  case  is  there  any 
reference  to  "stalls."  It  therefore  appears  pro- 
bable they  were  not  introduced  until  about  the 
year  1837.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S. 
xi.  346,  492;  xii.  104).— The  following  three 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  in  Cunningham's  edition, 
appear  from  internal  evidence  to  be  misplaced, 
namely,  No.  418  (vol.  ii.  p.  439),  No.  465  (vol.  iii. 
p.  11),  and  No.  1436  (?ol  vi.  p.  90).  No.  418, 
addressed  to  George  Montagu,  is  assigned  both  by 
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Cunningham  and  by  the  editor  of  the  original 
(4to.  1819)  edition  of  *  Horace  Walpole's  Letters 
to  Montagu 'to  the  year  1755.  It  is  dated  in 
both  editions  19  May  only,  but  is  placed  between 
two  letters  of  the  year  1755.  As  allusion  is  made 
in  it  to  "the  greatest  victory  that  ever  was," 
gained  by  the  King  of  Prussia  over  the  Anstrians 
on  6  May,  and  it  is  further  mentioned  that  "  Mar- 
shal Schwerin  was  killed  "  (a  reference,  of  course, 
to  the  battle  of  Prague,  fought  on  6  May,  1757),  it 
is  evident  that  this  letter  belongs  not  to  the  year 
1755,  but  to  the  year  1767,  and  should  be  placed 
between  Letters  603  and  504  in  vol.  iii. 

No.  465,  also  addressed  to  George  Montagu,  is 
assigned  by  both  editors  to  the  year  1756.  In 
the  quarto  edition  it  is  dated  merely  12  May,  but 
placed  between  two  letters  of  1756.  Cunningham, 
however,  dates  it  in  full  12  May,  1756.  In  this 
letter  Walpole  refers  to  the  "Prussian  victories," 
and  adds,  "  by  next  courier  we  expect  he  (the  King 
of  Prussia)  will  send  us  at  least  a  leg  or  an  arm  of 
the  Empress-Queen."  As  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
(after  eleven  years  peace)  between  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Maria  Theresa  did  not  take  place  till 
August,  1756,  it  is  obvious  that  this  letter  cannot 
belong  to  12  May,  1756.  Further  on  in  this  letter 
Horace  Walpole  says,  "  The  Parliament  dragyles  on 
till  any  two  of  the  factions  can  unite,"  which  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  state  of  affairs  between  9  April 
and  28  June,  1757,  brought  about  by  Pitt's  dis- 
missal and  Newcastle's  subsequent  failure  to  form 
a  ministry.  It  is  pretty  clear,  then,  that  this 
letter  belongs  to  the  following  year  (12  May,  1757) 
and  should  be  placed  immediately  before  the  letter 
discussed  above. 

No.  1436,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  William 
Mason,  is  dated,  both  by  Mitford  and  Cunning- 
ham, 12  June,  1774.  Horace  Walpole  here 
writes,  "  I  shall  eend  you  soon  Fitzpatrick's  '  Town 
Eclogue'  from  my  own  furnace";  and  in  a  P.S.  he 
says,  "Here  is  the  Eclogue."  This  poem,  how- 
ever ('  Dorinda  :  a  Town  Eclogue  '),  did  not  come 
into  Horace  Walpole's  hands  till  after  27  May, 
1775,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Mason  of 
that  date,  in  which  he  encloses  Fox's  lines  to  Mrs. 
Crewe,  and  says,  "  I  am  to  have  a  longer  copy  of 
verses  by  Fitzpatrick,  which  I  expect  to  like  much. ' 
That  the  'Eclogue*  was  not  printed  by  him  till 
1775  we  know  from  the  title-page  of  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  edition  itself.  In  the  letter  dated  by 
Cunningham  12  June,  1774,  Horace  Walpole 
compares  these  verses  of  Fitzpatrick'a  with  those 
of  Fox  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  thus  implying  that  Fox's 
lines  were  already  known  to  Mason.  In  the 
letter  of  27  May,  1775,  however,  he  sends  Fox's 
lines  to  Mrs.  Crewe  evidently  as  a  novelty,  stating 
that  they  are  "  current,  but  not  yet  got  into  the 
papers  or  magazines."  These  facts  prove  that  this 
letter  belongs  to  12  June,  1775.  Further  confir- 
mation of  this  is  supplied  by  the  allusion  to  Gage's 


"  defeat "  in  America,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
so-called  "battle  of  Lexington," on  19  April,  1775, 
which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Americans  as  a 
"glorious  victory  "  (see  Stanhope, '  Hist.  Eng.,'  vi. 
ch.  Iii.),  and  to  which  Walpole  refers  txplicitly 
in  a  letter  to  Mann  of  5  June,  1775. 

HELEN  TOTNBEE. 
Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

"TALLY-HO"  (8"  S.  xii.  65,  118,  192) —In 
corroboration  of  the  view  held  by  PROF.  SKBAT 
that  the  component  parts  of  tally-ho  appear  to  be 
unmeaning  interjections,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyler's 
'Primitive  Culture,'  vol.  i.  pp.  164-5,  1871?— 

"As  quaint  a  nurture  of  words  and  interjectional 
criea  as  I  have  met  with,  ia  iii  an  old  French  Cyclopaedia 
['Recueil  de  Planches  sur  lea  Sciences,  lea  Arts/  &c., 
Paria,  1763,  art.  "Chaises"],  which  gives  a  minute 
description  of  the  hunter'a  craft,  and  prescribes  exactly 
what  is  to  be  cried  to  the  hounds  under  all  poasible  con- 
tingencies of  the  chase.  If  the  creatures  understood 
grammar  and  syntax,  the  language  could  not  be  more 
accurately  arranged  for  their  ears.  Sometimes  we  have 
what  seem  pure  interjectional  cries.  Thus,  to  encourage 
the  hounda  to  work,  the  huntsman  is  to  call  to  them  hd 
halle  halle  halle  f  while  to  bring  them  up  before  they 
are  uncoupled  it  ia  prescribed  that  he  shall  call  hau  haul 
or  hau  tahautl  and  when  they  are  uncoupled  he  is  to 
change  his  cry  to  hau  la  y  la  lay  la  tayau!  a  call  which 
suggests  the  Norman  original  of  the  English  tally-ho!  " 
F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

A  variant  spelling  of  this  hunting  cry  may  tend 
to  throw  light  upon  its  origin.     In  a  somewhat 
rare  volume,  entitled  '  A  New  Miscellany,'  London, 
1730,  is  a  hunting  ballad,  "The  Norfolk  Garland  ; 
or,  the  Death  of  Reynard  the  Fox.    By  Sir  W...TU 
Y...ge.     To  the  tune  of  '  A  begging  we  will  go,'" 
in  which  occurs  the  following  stanza  : — 
Tolle  Aux  !  then  Callet  cr/d, 
And  gave  a  gibbet  shrill. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Countess  de  Bou  filers  to 
Gustavus  Iir.,  20  July,  1774,  speaking  of  the  body 
of  Louis  XV.,  she  says:  "il  fut  ahandonne" ;  a 
son  passage  [by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne]  a  S^.  Denis 
des  cris  de  derision  ont  66  entendus  ;  on  r^petait 
ttiiaut,  ta'iiut,  sur  le  ton  ridicule  dont  il  avait 
coutume  de  le  prononcer." 

WILMOT  VAUGHAN. 

'NATURE':  'THE  BIBLE  OP  NATURE '(8th  S. 
xi.  488  ;  xii.  35,  178).— There  is  one  sentence  in 
MR.  PICKFORD'S  note  at  the  last  reference  which, 
though  no  doubt  unintended  by  him,  gives  the 
impression  that  the  old  institution  of  "  Milk  Fair' 
in  St.  James's  Park  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is 
not  the  case.  It  still  survive?,  and  three  cows  were 
in  attendance  when  I  passed  a  few  days  ago.  One 
of  the  stalls  has  disappeared,  but  two  still  remain. 
It  is  probable  that  these  will  be  pulled  down  as 
the  vested  interests  in  the  privilege  cease  to  exist. 
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Many  will  regret  their  disappearance   when  the 
time  of  their  fate  arrives.  A.  0.  W. 

A  BOOKBINDING  QUESTION  (8th  S.  xii.  207).— 
It  would  seem  that  only  a  bookbinder,  or  one  who 
knows  the  trade,  could  give  an  answer  of  any 
value  (if  there  is  one  to  be  given)  to  the  first 
question.  As  to  the  second,  How  can  there  be 
any  abstract  right  in  the  matter?  One  way  is 
right  in  England,  and  the  other  in  France  or 
Germany.  We  may  think  our  way  right  because 
we  are  used  to  it  and  find  it  convenient ;  but 
doubtless  a  Frenchman  would  say  the  same  of  his. 
0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Has  not  MR.  WILSON  laid  down  too  hard  and 
fast  a  rule  on  this  point  ?  On  looking  through  my 
library  I  find  only  one  binding  lettered  to  read  down 
the  back  instead  of  up,  and  this  is  an  English  pub- 
lisher's binding  of  the  year  1848  in  the  original 
paper  boards;  the  title  is  printed  on  the  back. 
My  foreign  bindings  are  in  every  case  lettered  to 
read  up  from  the  bottom  ;  they  include  signed 
bindings  by  Koehler,  Muller,  Tsamfin,  and  Chau- 
mont,  bindings  ascribed  to  Derome  and  Padeloup, 
and  other  French  and  Italian  bindings  to  which  I 
cannot  put  a  name.  I  should  imagine  that  for  the 
lettering  to  read  up  from  the  bottom  is  far  the 
most  usual  way.  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon,  Celbridge. 

"COOPER"  (8*  S.  xii.  188,  238).— Though  the 
practice  was  rendered  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  actual  suppression  of 
this  horrible  practice— for,  apart  from  any  Excise 
considerations,  the  stuff  supplied  is  of  the  vilest— 
is  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Mission  to  Deep 
Sea  Fishermen.  Some  idea  of  the  appalling  ravages 
worked  by  these  "  floating  hells"  may  be  gathered 
from  a  small  book,  'What  Cheer,  0?'  which 
reviews  the  great  work  done  by  the  Mission  up  to 
1890.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  DIALS  ON  CLOCKS  (8th  S. 
xii.  9,  109,  171). -In  a  letter  describing  a  railway 
ride  across  Canada,  which  appears  in  the  Plymouth 
Western  Daily  Mercury  for  10  Sept.,  occurs  the 
following  : — 

"The  Miowarawas  put  alongside  the  wharf  at  about 
eight  A.M.,  and  the  daily  Transatlantic  train  leaves  at 
two  P.M.— or  fourteen  o'clock,  according  to  the  time- 
tables used  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Van- 
couver to  Fort  William." 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

I  possess  a  copy  of  the  *  Picture  of  Italy,'  by 
Henry  Coxe,  London,  1815,  which  contains  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

"  Table  of  Italian  Hours.— The  manner  of  reckoning 
time  in  some  parts  of  Italy  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  At 


Turin,  Parma,  and  Florence  they  calculate  the  time  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  in  other  parts  they 
begin  the  day  at  sunset.  The  following  table  is  calculated 
Tor  five  of  the  principal  latitudes  ;  and  the  figures  point 
out  the  hour  as  it  appears  from  the  clocks  in  Italy  at 
the  time  when  it  is  noon  among  us.  This  table  is  formed 
upon  the  principle,  that  in  Italy  it  is  understood  that 
the  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  the  day  consists,  are 
concluded  exactly  thirty  minutes  after  the  apparent 
immersion  of  the  sun's  disk.  In  the  Milan  Ephemerides 
a  table  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  sun  sets 
in  summer  in  twenty-three  hours;  and  in  winter  in 
twenty-three  hours  and  thirty  minutes  :  but  the  following 
table  from  M.  De  Lalande  merits  the  preference." 
Tbe  table  is  headed  "  A  Table  pointing  out  Noon 
according  to  the  Italian  Hours."  It  is  too  long 
for  quotation  in  the  columns  of  l  N.  &  Q./  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  the  little  book  to  MR. 
HAMILTON  for  his  inspection,  should  he  desire  it. 
WILLIAM  STARKE. 

MUSICAL  BOXES  (8th  S.  xii.  207).— One  would 
think  that  the  reply,  "A  good  music  shop,"  would 
answer  the  questions  of  REMIOIUS  and  It.  B.  P. 
as  to  where  to  buy  a  musical  box  ;  the  seller  as 
to  the  maker  ;  and  the  maker,  at  least  if  of  high 
class,  might  probably  give  historical  information, 
or  instruction  how  to  obtain  it. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

See  article  on  "  Snuff-box,  Musical,"  in  Grove's 
'Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,'  by  A.  J. 
H[ipkins].  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

*  AUSTRIA  AS  IT  is  '  (8th  S.  xii.  168).— I  find  in 
a  list  I  have  made  of  anonymous  and  pseudonym- 
ous works  that  the  author  of  *  Austria  as  it  is' 
and  'The  Americans  as  they  are'  is  a  German 
writer,  whose  correct  name  is  Karl  Postel,  but 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Charles  Sealsfield. 
An  extensive  notice  of  his  life  is  found  in  Larousse 
and  in  Brockhaus's  '  Conversations  Lexikon.'  *  The 
Americans  as  they  are '  is  a  translation  of  his  (  Die 
Vereinigten  States,'  vol.  ii.,  which  he  also  pub- 
lished under  the  assumed  name  of  "  C.  Sidons." 
P.  LEE  PHILLIPS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  AND  THE  PASCHAL  LAMB 
(8th  S.  xii.  83,170).—  Wieseler  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  notice  that  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Gospels, 
could  not  be  the  same  as  the  Mosaic  first  day,  but 
the  one  before  it,  super-added  before  the  time  of 
Christ  for  the  purpose  of  "  hedging  in"  the  law.* 
Before  this  was  discovered  it  was  impossible 
from  the  words  of  the  Gospels  to  harmonize  the 
various  details  of  the  Last  Supper  and  of  the  Passion. 
Hence  all  quotations  from  the  harmonic  attempts 
of  ancient  writers  can  have  but  very  little  import- 
ance. If  the  day  beginning  on  Thursday  evening 
was  the  Mosaic  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  then 


*  See  his  '  Synopsis,'  translated  by  Venables,  p,  318. 
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the  lambs  would  have  been  slain  on  that  Thursday    and  also  "  in  the  chair  "  (see  the  reports  of  Thady's 
afternoon.     In  that  case  the  paschal  lamb  would  |  trial,   chaps,    xxix.-xxxi.).      "On"  is    Irish  for 
hare  appeared  at  the  Last  Supper  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  sapper  would  have  coincided  with 
the  paschal  meal  of  the  Jews.    But  St.  John  states 
expressly  that  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet 
occurred  the  day  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(xiii.  1). 

To  obviate  this  and  the  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  case,  all  manner  of  schemes  have  been 


"at."  I  remember  how  puzzled  I  was  when  I  first 
heard  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  talk  about  "the 
priest  on  the  altar." 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 


WREATHS  AND  GARLANDS  (8th  S.  xii.  225).— 
Much  later  than  sixty  years  ago  it  was  considered 

excogitated.     Some,  like  Rauch,  place  the  supper  I  by  many  serious-minded  people  in  country  places 
not   on    Thursday,  but  on   Wednesday  evening,    unbecoming  for  women  to  wear  artificial  flowers 

...  1  •  11  "I      1M          4-Us*«»         Vvj-hMVtAti 

Others,  like  the  writer  at  the  last  reference,  sup- 
pose that  the  Jews  had  blundered  in  their  calcula- 


tions and  celebrated  their  Passover  on  the  wrong 


in  their  bonnets,  or,  at  least,  to  make  any  great 
display  of  them.  My  mother,  who  was  both  a 
Wesleyan  and  a  Churchwoman  (in  those  days  there 


was  no  inconsistency  in  this),  objected  to  them 


day,  Friday ;  whilst  Christ,  knowing  better,  kept ,  -  -    ,  - 

it  on  the  right  day,  Thursday.     Caspari  maintains  I  strongly,  m  her  younger  days,  and  even  to  the  last 


that  Christ  only  kept  a  part  of  the  paschal  meal, 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  concerned 
(the  Mazoth),  but  not  the  eating  of  the  lamb.  And 
so  on.  In  the  explanation  given  At  the  first  refer 
ence  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  details  fit  in 
with  the  other  details  without  any  difficulty  what- 
soever. W.  A.  B. 

THB  GREEN  TABLE  (8th  S.  xii.  208).— In  Scot- 
land a  man  is  not  debarred  by  his  poverty  from 
bringing  his  cause  before  the  courts  of  law.  He 
is  entitled  to  sue  and  defend  in  formd  pauperis. 
So  far  back  as  1424  this  privilege  was  accorded  to 
the  poor.  In  the  second  Parliament  of  King 
James  I.  it  was  ordained  : — 

"  Oif  there  bee  onie  pure  creature  for  faulte  of  cun- 
ning or  dispenses,  that  cannot,  nor  may  not  follow  hia 
cause,  the  king  for  the  love  of  God  sail  ordain  the  judge, 
before  quhom  the  cause  suld  be  determined,  to  purwey 
and  get  a  leill  and  a  wise  advocate  to  follow  sik  pure 
creatures  cause,  and  gif  sik  causes  be  obteined  the  wranger 
sal  as-yith  baith  the  partie  skaithed  and  the  advocatis 
coastes  and  travel." 


regarded  them  with  something  of  disfavour.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  impressed  upon  servant-girls 
at  their  hiring  that  they  were  not  to  wear  them. 
Servants,  it  is  true,  were  also  forbidden  to  wear 
other  things,  some  of  which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  Flowers  in  the  hat  or  bonnet, 
however,  denoted  "  giddiness,"  and  were  forbidden 
on  that  account.  0.  C.  B. 

Epwortb. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dislike  of  per- 
sonal adornment  was  much  fostered  by  such 
teaching  as  that  of  Wesley.  (See  Southey's 
<  Wesley,'  1858,  ii.  248-251.)  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  fashionable  society  at  that  date 
had  already  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  In  1777 
Hannah  More  spent  an  evening  with  eleven 
damsels,  who  had  on  their  heads  "  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  shrubbery,  besides  slopes,  grass- plotf, 
tulip-beds,  clumps  of  peonies,  kitchen-gardens 
and  greenhouses."  "  No  doubt,"  she  adds,  "  they 
held  in  great  contempt  our  roseless  heads,  and 


in  great  contempt  our 

leafless  necks"  ('  Life,'  by  Roberts,  third  edition, 
This  benefit  is  still  open  to  all  upon  evidence  of    1835,  i.  100).    But  the  results  of  her  own  teaching 

^^««_4_     __J       _1 •  11     •  !•  ,  •,-  1.1  '  .  .  -       , 

and  her  own  control,  and  some  of  her 
young  converts  judged  unfavourably  of  her  zeal 
Im  legal  phraseology  to  be  on  the  Poor's  Roll,    because  she  "refused  to  publish  a  severe  edict 
ad  in  common  parlance  on  the  green  table.     I  do    against  the  sin  of  wearing  flowers,"  ii.  312  (1792). 
know  reason  why  the  privilege  is  so  designated.    At  the  funeral  of  one  of  her  village  schoolmistresses, 
A  like  privilege  is  extended  in  the  criminal  courts,    1795,  the  mourners  carried  nosegays,  which  they 
as  every  panel  has  the  privilege  of  counsel  and    threw  into  the  grave  after  the  service  (ii.  439). 
agent  at  his  trial— a  humane  provision  which  might    Evangelical  teaching    condemned  artificiality   in 
be  well  adopted  in  the  judicial  procedure  of  the    many  strange  ways.    For  instance,  at  a  meeting  of 
ister  kingdom.  A.  G.  REID.        the  Eclectic  Society,  in  1800,  it  was  declared  that 

erarder-  "  the  imitation  of  thunder  and  other  such  works 

In  Irish  courts  witnesses  sit,  or  did  sit,  at  a  of  the  Almighty  "  on  the  stage  is  "  objectionable  " 
table  instead  of  standing  in  a  "  box  "  like  ours.  I  (  Eclectic  Notes,'  1856,  p.  159).  On  the  other 
suppose  this  particular  table,  like  many  tables,  had  nand'  even  8Uch  a  one  as  Nicholas  Ferrar,  1635, 
a  green  cloth  on  it.  The  expression  "on  the  table  "  had  artificial  flowers  in  his  church  at  Little  Gidding 
I  have  often  seen  in  reports  of  Irish  trials  ;  but  the  (Wordsworth, '  Eccl.  Biog.,'  1818,  v.  257). 
only  reference  I  can  just  now  giveA  though  I  dare  |  W-  C>  B< 

SCOTTISH  COINS  (8th  S.  xii.  188).— Your  corre- 

spondent  inquired,  Were  Scottish  coins  dated  eo 

not  only  «  on  the  table,"  but  "  off  the  table  "  too,    early  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ?  Certainly 


say  it  will  do  well  enough,  is  to  Trollope's  novel 
'The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran.'     I  find  there 
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not.  King  Malcolm  had  DO  coinage ;  Arabic 
numerals  were  not  used  for  centuries  after  his 
time,  and  Scottish  coins  did  not  bear  any  dates 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  I  suspect  the  coin 
to  which  he  refers  is  one  of  Charles  IT.,  of  1677, 
the  top  of  the  figure  6  being  worn  off.  I  have 
known  similar  mistakes  occurring  in  deciphering 
dates  on  buildings  ;  but  by  looking  at  the  "  image 
and  superscription "  on  the  coin  shown  to  MR. 
PAUL  his  difficulty  might  have  been  solved. 

A.  G.  REID. 
Auchterarder. 

If  MR.  PAUL  had  given  some  information  (the 
inscriptions,  &c.)  concerning  the  coin  he  has  seen,  a 
more  definite  answer  might  have  been  sent.  Accord- 
ing to  '  The  View  of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland,'  by 
John  Lindsay,  1845,  the  earliest  dates  of  the  gold 
issue  are  on  the  St.  Andrew  and  Bonnet  Piece  of 
1539,  temp.  James  V.;  of  the  silver  issue,  on  the 
testoon  and  balf-testoon  of  1553,  temp.  Mary.  If 
the  coin  was  in  poor  condition  the  0  in  the  sup- 
posed date  of  1077  would  be  either  a  5  or  6  with 
the  upper  portion  worn  off.  JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

Arabic  numerals  were  not  in  use  in  Britain 
before  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore  the  date  on 
the  Scottish  coin  mentioned  by  MR.  PAUL  was 
more  probably  1677  than  1077. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

MONTAGUE  (8tt  S.  xii.  188).— F.  M.  0.  wishes 
to  know  how  it  came  about  that  Montagu  has 
strayed  from  Capulet  as  far  as  County  Tyrone. 
Montagu  has  not  strayed,  but  been  appropriated. 
O'Hart  tells  UP,  in  his*  Irish  Landed  Gentry  when 
Cromwell  came  to  Ireland, 'second  edition,  Dublin 
1887,  p.  448,  that,  temp.  Charles  II.,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Council  ordered  the  "  barbarous  '* 
names  of  towns  and  places  to  be  changed.  Many 
families  also  "  Anglicized  "  their  names,  amongs! 
them  the  MacTeagues,  who  became  Montagu? 
from  whom  descended  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Montague 
president  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth  (diec 
1845).  When  I  joined  the  8th  Hussars  in  Irelanc 
in  the  late  "  fifties  "  I  was  more  than  once  addressee 
by  the  ancient  Irish  form  of  the  name,  and  stil 
have  a  small  bill  made  out  as  due  by  Mr.  Mac 
Teacup.  HORACE  MONTAGU,  Colonel. 

123,  Pall  Mall. 

Lord  Robert  Montague,  great-uncle  of  the  Duk 
of  Manchester,  became  a  Catholic  and  married  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.     In  the  south  of  Ireland  th 
names  Bohun  and  Clifford  and  other  Norman  name 
are  not  uncommon  among  the  humblest  people. 
WILMOT  VAUGHAN. 

Paris. 

The  following  may  explain  what  F.  M.  C 
requires.  Conchobhar  (or  Connor),  twenty-secon 
in  descent  from  Colla-da-Chrioch,  ancestor  of  th 
O'Kelly  family,  had  a  brother  Taidhg,  from  who 


escended  the  families  of  MacTaidhg  or  Mac- 
ague,  some  of  whom  have  Anglicized  the  name  to 
lontague.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

PRE-REFORMATION  USES  (8tb  S.  xii.  45).— MR. 
.  N.  ROBERTSON  may  like  to  know  that  in  Wal- 
oken  Church  (Norfolk)  there  is  an  octagonal  font, 
aid  to  date  from  shortly  before  the  Reformation, 
n  the  panels  of  which  are  carved  the  Seven 
sacraments,  and  on  the  eighth  panel  is  the  Cru- 
ifixioD.  There  is  also  an  early  octagonal  font — 
arlier,  probably,  than  the  one  at  St.  Peter's,  West 
jynn — in  the  church  of  Nettlecombe,  Somerset- 
hire,  on  the  panels  of  which  are  carved  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  and  on  the  eighth  panel  the  Holy 
trinity.  The  figures  on  the  panels  of  this  font,  from 
he  drawings  of  them  which  I  have  seen,  differ  in 
ome  respects  from  those  MR.  ROBERTSON  describes, 
.y  in  the  number  of  the  figures  in  each  panel  ; 
also  the  panel  representing  baptism  shows,  appa- 
•ently,  the  baptism  of  an  adult.  The  figures  have 
been  somewhat  mutilated.  I  hope  that  a  fuller 
description  of  the  panels  of  this  font  may  be  sent 
to  *  N.  &  Q.'  by  the  artist  of  the  drawings  referred 
to.  C.  H.  SP.  P. 

Miss  WALLIS  (8th  S.  xii.  127,  176).— George 
Romney  painted  the  portrait  of  Miss  Wallis  in  the 
dual  characters  of  Mirth  and  Melancholy,  or 
It  Allegro  e  Penseroso,  to  show  the  diversity  of 
tier  powers  of  expression  of  countenance.  It  was 
bis  fancy  picture  for  1788  (before  she  appeared  at 

ovent  Garden  Theatre)  :  Melancholy,  near  the 
entrance  to  a  gloomy  cave,  being  urged  gently  by 
Mirth  to  join  a  gleeful  party  dancing  round  a 
maypole  on  a  distant  hill.  It  was  sold  for  fifty 
guineas  at  the  sale  of  his  pictures  which  sent  them 
mostly  into  oblivion.  Keating  engraved  it,  and  it 
was  published  4  Jan.,  1799.  Where  now  is  the 
original  ?  Miss  Wallis  certainly  was  one  of  Rom- 
ney's  later  models.  One  head,  now  titled  '  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Euphrosyne/  has  resemblance  to  Miss 
Wallis  and  none  to  Lady  Hamilton.  Though 
laukhing  and  showing  large  even  teeth  (which 
Lndy  Hamilton  had  not),  the  features  on  inspection 
will  be  found  the  same  as  those  of  Melancholy  in 
the  fancy  picture,  the  head  only  being  probably  a 
preliminary  study.  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

CAKES  (8th  S.  xii.  8, 58, 98).— The  cakes  spoken 
of  by  MR.  JEAKES  are  the  doughnut,  familiar  in 
American  stories.  The  ingredients  and  proportions 
of  doughnuts  are  those  of  the  Channel  Island 
"  wonders"  (or  by  the  peasants  called  merveilles). 
When  I  ate  them  there  I  found  no  difference 
except  in  shape.  The  American  doughnut  is 
round,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle — a  thick 
ring,  in  fact.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  Maine,  U.S.,  I  saw 
them  shaped  very  much  like  those  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  They  are  certainly  of  continental  origin, 
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for  the  Dutch  women  of  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York)  excelled  in  making  them.  Out  of  New 
England  they  are  usually  called  fried  cakes. 

W. 
Boston,  U.S. 

A  WONDERFUL  WORD  (8th  S.  xii.  66,211).— 
'Ajnz  has  only  one  meaning  in  ordinary  Arabic, 
and  that  is  an  old  woman.  It  is  derived  from  a 
root  meaning,  like  deficio,  to  hang  back,  and 
thence  to  fail  in  strength.  The  numerous  defini- 
tions given  by  Richardson  do  not  belong  to 
11  Arabic  as  she  is  spoke,"  but  are  merely  diction- 
ary fancies.  As  for  mujiza,  the  lexicographers, 
who  are  fond  of  splitting  hairs,  say  that  it  means 
a  miracle  performed  by  a  prophet  (another  word 
signifying  a  miracle  performed  by  an  ordinary 
saint  or  holy  man),  and  is  so  called  because  a 
prophet  disables  his  opponents  by  it.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  'ajizet,  another  word  from  the 
same  root,  which  is  not  found  in  classical  Arabic, 
has  been  adopted  as  the  technical  equivalent  of  a 
deficit  in  the  budget.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

CHELMSFORD  MURDER  (8th  S.  xi.  267,  393). — 
At  the  latter  reference  your  correspondent  R.  R. 
says  he   believes   "this  murder  has  formed   th 
basis  of  a  play."    Except  with  regard  to  the  place 
name  he  is  right.     A  murder  of  the  kind  is  th 
subject  of  a   tragedy  by   Lillo,    entitled   'Fata 
Curiosity ';  but  the  scene  is  laid  at  Penryn,  in  Oorn 
wall.     The  plot  is  very  simple.     A  young  man 
returning  home  wealthy  after  a  long  absence  in 
India,  is  not  recognized  by  former  friends  until  he 
declares  his  personality ;   and  before  visiting  his 
parents,  who  are  in   desperate  poverty,  a  whim 
seizes  him,  to  which  he  gives  utterance  as  follows 
Charlotte  beheld  me  long, 

And  heard  my  loud  reproaches  and  complaints 

Without  remembering  she  had  ever  seen  me. 

My  mind  at  ease  grows  wanton  :  I  would  fain 

Refine  on  happiness.     Why  may  I  not 

Indulge  my  curiosity  and  try 

Jf  it  be  possible,  by  seeing  first 

My  parents  as  a  stranger,  to  improve 

Their  pleasure  by  surprise  1 

His  curiosity  is  amply  but  fatally  gratified.  His 
parents  fail  to  recognize  him,  and  on  retiring  to 
rest  beneath  their  roof  he  entrusts  to  his  mother's 
care  a  casket  of  precious  jewels.  Her  cupidity  is 
tempted,  and  in  order  to  become  possessed  of  the 
treasure  she  persuades  her  husband  to  murder 
their  unknown  guest  in  his  sleep.  The  murder  is 
committed,  and  the  tragic  denofiment  follows. 

The  play,  first  acted  in  1736,  is  said  to  be 
founded  on  reality  ;  and  the  writer  of  Lillo's  bio- 
graphy  in  the  '  D.  N.  B.'  is  of  opinion  that  the 
story  of  the  piece  was  "first  known  to  Lillo 


through  the  medium  of  an  old  ballad,  of  a  murder 
which  had  actually  taken  place  at  Bohelland  Farm, 
near  Penryn,  in  September,  1618."  This  old 
ballad  would  be  of  far  greater  interest  than  the 


trashy  verses  on  the  "  Ohelmsford  "  fiction.     Is  it 
extant?  F.  ADAMS. 

100A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

"HAVBLOCK"  (8th  S.  xii.  87,  177,  214,  232)  — 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  'N.  &  Q.'  was 
among  the  papers  habitually  perused  in  the  library 
of  bis  club  by  the  good  authority  on  the  subject 
quoted  by.  D.,  and,  if  so,  would  he  take  the 
trouble  to  answer  the  question  asked.  I  now 
wonder  if  the  playful  use  by  an  American  writer 
of  a  word  with  no  authorized  foundation  is  to 
cause  its  introduction  into  the  British  language. 
The  judge  probably  has  all  the  evidence  he  will 
get.  What  will  be  his  judgment? 

One  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  splendid  work 
'N.  &  Q.'  would  be  if  its  queries,  sometimes  as 
easy  as  important,  were  but  seen  by  those  who 
have  the  reply.  There  are  questions  of  art,  litera- 
ture, family  history,  which  could  be  solved  by  the 
man  in  the  next  street.  But  he  does  not  read 
1  N.  &  Q.,'  and  to  address  him,  except  on  public 
grounds,  would  be  an  impertinence.  Surely,  how- 
ever, no  such  term  could  apply  to  an  inquiry 
made  on  behalf  of  such  works  as  the  '  N.  E.  IV  or 
the  •  D.  N.  B.'  KILLIGREW. 

"FuER  AND  FLET"  (8th  S.  x.  76,  166,  339, 
422  ;  xi.  17,  113,  175,  235,  375).— In  looking  over 
some  old  volumes  of  'N.  &  Q./  I  have  come  across 
a  query  which  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of  MR. 
FfeRRT's  inquiry.  A  correspondent  (3rd  S.  ix. 
452)  states  that  there  is  mentioned  in  a  deed 
dated  in  1680— 

"  All  that  ancient  Messuage  or  Firehouse  wherein  one 
C.  M.  now  dwelleth,  and  also  one  Firehouse  called  B. 
house.  Also  all  that  ancient  Messuage  or  Firehouse 
wherein  J.  B.  now  dwelleth,"  &c. 

Again,  he  say*,  in  1683,  lease  of  "the  Hall  or 
Firehouse  of  the  Mansion  or  Messuage  house  in 
L.  N.,"  &c.  The  correspondent  asks  a  question 
which  I  cannot  find  has  ever  been  answered, 
namely,  the  meaning  of  the  term  "firehouse." 
This  is  the  question  that  MR.  F&RET  asked  (8th  S. 
xi.  113),  and  it  seems  odd  that  a  term  which  was 
evidently  in  common  use  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago  should  have  so  completely  gone  out  of 
memory  that  no  one  is  now  able  to  explain  it. 

W.  F.  PRIDEADX. 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 


"  GLAIZBR,"  "  VENETIANS  "  (8tb  S.  xii.  28,  93). 
—The  RBV.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN  at  the  second 
reference  states  that  "  a  tuck  mill  was  a  mill  for 
eaving  linen  cloth.  Cf.  tucker,  an  old-fashioned 
name  for  such  a  front  or  covering  to  a  woman's 
dress."  This  definition  of  a  tucker  seems  to  me 
very  misleading.  Randle  Holme  says,  "  A  pinner, 
or  bicker,  is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth,  plain  or  laced, 
which  oompasseth  the  top  of  a  woman's  gown 
about  the  neck  part."  The  Guardian,  No.  100, 
bus  alludes  to  the  tucker ;  — 
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"  There  is  a  certain  female  ornament,  by  some  called  a 
tucker  and  by  others  the  neckpiece,  being  a  slip  of  fine 
linen  or  mualin,  that  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle 
round  the  uppermost  verge  of  women's  stays,  and  by  that 
me  ms  covered  a  great  part  of  the  shoulders  and  bosom." 

"  Venetians,"  which  may  be  considered  the  fore- 
runners   of    knee    breeches,   are    alluded    to    in 
Harrington's  *  Epigrams'  : — 
And  bought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three  quarters, 
To  make  Venetians  downe  below  the  garters. 

Of.  also  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt's  '  Costume  in  Eng- 
land,' vol.  i.  p.  253,  1885  :— 

*'  The  Gallyhosen  are  made  very  large  and  wide, 
reachyng  down  to  the  knees  only,  with  three  or  four 
guardes  a  peace  laid  down  along  either  hose.  And  the 
Venetian  hosen,  they  reach  beneath  the  knee  to  the  gar- 
tering place  of  the  legge,  where  they  are  tied  finely  with 
silke  pointes  or  some  such  like,  and  laid  on  also  with  rows 
of  lace  or  gardes,  as  the  other  before  " 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

The  'Standard  Dictionary'  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails)  explains  "Venetians"  by  "galligaskins," 
and  among  the  meanings  of  the  latter  word  gives 
"  loose,  long  hose  worn  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

C.  S.  WAKD. 

ROBERT  JOHNSTON  OF  WHAMPHRAY  (8th  S. 
xi.  508). — Robert  Johnston  of  Whamphray  was 
the  son  of  William  Johnston  (son  of  Samuel  John- 
ston of  Schenes)  and  Janet  (only  child  and  sole 
heiress  of  John  Johnston  of  Whamphray,  and 
Mard,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Kel- 
head,  second  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Drumlaurig) 
his  wife.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Andrew,  Lord  Rollo,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  third  Lord  Burleigh.  Issue 
five  sons  :  (1)  Robert,  died  young  ;  (2)  William, 
died  unmarried  ;  (3)  James,  a  captain  in  the  army, 
died  unmarried  ;  (4)  Andrew,  died  in  infancy  ; 
(5)  Robert,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  General 
Marjoribanks's  regiment  of  Scots  in  the  Dutch 
service.  Robert  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert, 
fourth  Lord  Rollo,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Rollo,  of  Woodside,  his  wife.  Issue  : 
Robert,  and  a  daughter  Mary.  For  further  par- 
ticulars see  Douglas's  'Baronage  of  Scotland.' 
JOHN  RADCLIFFB. 

SLIPPER  BATH  (8th  S.  xii.  142).— This  is  a  very 
familiar  name  to  me ;  perhaps  the  more  so  as  my 
father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  uncle,  and 
great-uncle  were,  each  in  their  turn,  London  cutlers 
and  furnishing  ironmongers.  That  the  term  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  died  out  is  illustrated  in  the 
fact  that  my  married  daughter,  just  now,  in 
answer  to  my  query,  did  not  know  clearly  what  a 
slipper-bath  was,  and  no  mention  of  such  an 
article  is  made  in  Spiers  &  Pond's  very  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  over  a  thousand  pages.  The  descrip- 
tion MR.  RALPH  THOMAS  quotes  from  Ogilvie's 
'Imperial  Dictionary'  (1850)  of  this  particular 
kind  of  bath  is  correct.  My  father,  in  the  forties. 


had  one  stuck  up  in  a  large  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
footpath  in  front  of  his  shop,  situated  in  what  is 
now  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N.  (then  Hedge 
Row,  afterwards  High  Street).  It  did  duty  as  a 
sort  of  sign.  The  late  Albert  Smith,  in  his 
'Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,'  localizes  the  hero 
as  at  one  time  living  in  our  old  house.  One  night 
he  came  home  late  and  minus  his  latch-key.  So, 
not  caring  to  disturb  the  household,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  climbing  the  tree  and  passing  the  time 
until  morning  in  the  slipper-bath  in  question. 
This  was  easy  enough  to  do ;  and  once  attained 
he  sat  therein  for  some  time,  whiling  away  the 
hours  by  singing,  if  I  recollect  rightly  (I  have  not 
seen  the  book  for  forty  years), — 

It  'a  my  delight  on  a  starlight  night 
To  sleep  wherever  I  choose  ! 

Presently  a  policeman,  from  the  old  circular 
police  station,  with  a  chimney  in  the  middle  of  its 
roof  (how  that  chimney  ever  got  into  the  position 
it  occupied  was  always  a  puzzle  to  me  in  my  early 
youth),  which  then  was  situated  where  the  marble 
statue  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  now  stands  on  Isling- 
ton Green,  came  along.  Puzzled  for  a  few  minutes 
to  know  where  the  disturbance  came  from,  he  at 
last  looked  up  and  discovered  Mr.  Ledbury  sitting 
in  the  slipper-bath  in  the  tree,  with  his  head  stuck 
out  at  the  top.  It  was  then  the  arm  of  the  law 
called  out,  authoritatively,  "If  you  don't  come 
down,  I'll  take  you  up!"  A  comical  threat,  at 
which  Mr.  Ledbury  simply  laughed. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  baths  made  of 
metal,  and  was  intended  for  invalids.  I  have  one 
that  belonged  to  my  father,  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  It  is  in  shape  like  a  blucher  boot, 
and  is  4  ft.  long,  1  ft.  6  in.  wide,  10  in.  deep  at  the 
toe,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high  at  the  back,  and  is  covered 
in  except  at  the  highest  end  for  the  head  to  appear 
through,  and  is  made  of  small  sheets  of  tin  (thirty 
in  number).  I  consider  it  a  most  dangerous  bath 
for  invalids.  In  1836  I  was  put  into  this  bath  when 
recovering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  being  very  weak 
was  so  frightened  at  the  depth  that  I  fainted  and 
was  got  out  with  difficulty.  A  lady  also  to  whom  it 
was  lent  a  few  years  later  got  into  the  same  diffi- 
culty, and  nearly  lost  her  life.  It  is  an  article 
still  known  in  the  trade,  and  Messrs.  Wilson,  of 
Ward  our  Street,  Soho,  show  them  in  their  cata- 
logue. JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

Eastbourne. 

I  have  often  seen  these  articles  in  France,  made 
of  zinc,  or  metal  similar  in  appearance.  Most 
of  the  engravings  I  have  seen  of  the  assassination  of 
Marat  represent  him  as  seated  in  a  slipper-bath, 
which  concealed  his  person  up  to  his  breast.  In 
front  of  him,  and  resting  across  the  top  of  the  bath, 
was  a  board  on  which  he  was  writing  when  Char- 
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lotte  Corday  gained  admission  to  his  room.  Carlyle 
says  that  he  was  "  stewing  in  slipper  bath." 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

ESCALLOP  SHELL  IN  HERALDRY  (8th  S.  xii. 
164). — In  instituting  the  Order  of  the  Ship,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation  at  Naples,  in  1381, 
it  is  recorded  that  Charles  III.  (Durazzo-Anj ou) 
thereby  commemorated  the  heroic  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts.*  The  cavaliers  wore  a  collar  of  scallop- 
shells,  from  which  was  suspended  a  golden  ship. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  this  king  bore 
in  mind  an  older  order  of  the  same  name,  founded 
in  1269  by  his  great-great-uncle,  Louis  (St.)  JX. 
The  collar  of  the  latter  order  was  likewise  composed 
of  shells,  which  alternated  with  crescent  moons, 
reminding  the  gallant  knights  of  their  achieve- 
ments against  the  Moslem  over  sea.  The  Order 
of  the  Ship  is  said  to  have  become  extinct  with 
the  death  of  Charles,  who  was  murdered  in  Hun- 
gary in  1386.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELKT. 

EAST  WINDOWS  (8th  S.  xii.  69,  150).— The  east 
window  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  was  a  creation  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  about  the  year  1870.  When  I 
first  recollect  the  cathedral,  in  1869,  there  was  a 
large  window,  of  a  late  period,  filled  with  coloured 
glass,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  width  of 
the  chancel,  and  reached,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
up  to  the  roof.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had,  no  doubt, 
sufficient  data  to  authorize  the  substitution  of  the 
two  round-head  windows  surmounted  by  the  circular 
window  which  are  to  be  seen  there  now.  As  in 
the  case  of  almost  all  "restorations,"  one  cannot 
help  regretting  many  familiar  objects  in  the 
cathedral  which  have  now  passed  away — amongst 
others,  the  charming  old  brass  candlesticks  with 
broad  nozzles  which  held  the  wax  tapers  by  which 
the  cathedral  was  lighted  in  those  days  (and  which 
were,  I  understand,  stolen  during  the  "  restora- 
tion "),  many  of  the  old  monuments  which  were  at 
that  time  shorn  of  their  handsome  frames  and  rele- 
gated to  the  cloisters,  and  other  unecclesiastical 
bat  interesting  relics. 

ARTHUR  F.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER. 

Athens. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  two  of  your  corre- 
spondents for  their  detailed  information  respecting 
east  windows.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was  considered 
a  desecration  for  any  room— especially  for  domestic 
uses— to  be  situated  over  an  altar  at  which  Mass 
was  celebrated.  In  the  case  I  instanced,  of  two 
east  windows  over  altar,  I  do  not  think  the  upper 


*  Whence  likewise  the  yet  later  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  There  has  surely  been  a  great  deal  of  borrowing 
and  many  revivals  in  the  history  of  heraldic  order*.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Planche"  should  have  overlooked  the 
important  subject  of  shells  in  his  'Cyclopaedia  of  Cos- 
tume.' The  scallop  may  have  been  used  as  a  cognizance 
in  very  early  times.  Such  people  aa  the  Cariang  might 
have  perceived  its  heraldic  merite. 


floor  can  ever  have  extended  over  the  sacrarinm, 
as  an  old  beam,  moulded  on  the  face,  evidently 
marks  the  position  of  a  parclose  limiting  a  narrow 
passage,  or  oriel,  in  front  of  what  was  perhaps  the 
priest's  chamber.  Turner  cites  East  Hcndred, 
Berks  (fifteenth  century),  and  Trecarrel,  Cornwall, 
as  showing  a  similar  arrangement ;  and  Wortley 
('  Suburbs  of  Exeter ')  describes  the  same  as 
formerly  existing  at  the  manor  of  Polso-Heavitree. 

ETHEL  LEOA-WEBKES. 
Storks'  Haunt,  5,  Haarlem  Road,  West  Kensington. 

PRINZIVALLE  DI  CEMBINO  (8th  S.  xii.  108).— 
If  this  is  Prinzlvalle  Doria,  see  Rossetti's  '  Dante 
and  his  Circle.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

NUMBER  OF  CHARACTERS  IN  DICKENS  (8th  S. 
xii.  188).  —  A  great  deal  would  depend  on  the 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.  The  divi- 
sion of  characters  into  "" speaking"  and  " non- 
speaking"  has  much  to  recommend  it.  An 
immense  amount  of  very  careful  reading  would  be 
required,  however  ;  and  careful  readers  of  Dickens 
are  not  numerous.  The  airy  condescension  of  his 
latter-day  critics  is  an  amusing  proof  of  this.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  characters  in  '  Pick- 
wick '  I  should  like  to  know  more.  Did  Mr. 
Kitton  make  bis  own  list ;  or  was  he  content  with 
that  contained  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  '  History  of 
Pickwick '  ?  I  have  previously  endeavoured  (8tn  S. 
xi.  341)  to  show  that  this  last  is  wholly  inadequate. 
According  to  the  method  adopted,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  compiler  stopped  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty  ;  he  might  have  passed  the  fourth  hundred 
with  ease.  There  are  not  three  hundred  and  sixty 
"speaking"  characters  in  'Pickwick';  the  whole 
number  of  those  alluded  to,  however,  I  should 
put  nearer  four  hundred.  The  figures  quoted  of 
4  Nicholas  Nickleby'  have  a  more  satisfactory 
basis.  After  'Pickwick'  I  should  think  that 
( Dombey  and  Son '  would  furnish  the  greatest 
number;  then  'Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  *  Curiosity 
Shop,'  and  '  David  Copperfield.1  But  character- 
lists  are  by-paths ;  they  are  merely  evidences  of 
over-greedy  application.  A  writer  in  Harper's 
finds  "  skipping  talents  "  (a  new  form  of  genius)  of 
enormous  value  in  reading  Dickens.  The  present- 
day  reader  knows  not  character-lists  ;  he  "  edits," 
and  prefaces  are  his  battle-steeds.  In  a  preface 
there  is  nothing  minute  ;  and  the  author,  being 
plainly  stuffed  with  straw,  can  be  knocked  down 
:it  leisure.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

THE  PREFIX  "  KEN  "  (8*  S.  xii.  23,  90,  215). 
—  I  did  not  include  Kenton  or  Kempton  in 
the  chain  of  suburban  names  with  the  prefix 
Ken,"  because  I  thought  a  different  etymology 
itted  in  better  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Domesday  spelling  of  the  manor  of  Kennington  in 
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Middlesex,  which  in  King  Edward's  time  was  held 
by  a  thane  who,  judging  by  his  surname,  would 
have  been  an  acceptable  contributor  to  c  N.  &  Q.,' 
was  Chenetone.  The  manor  of  Kennington  in 
Surrey  figures  in  Domesday  as  Ctwnintune,  and  as 
there  were  royal  residences  in  both  these  manors 
at  a  very  early  date,  I  think  the  distinctive  con- 
stituent of  their  names  was  probably  the  A.-S. 
adjective  cyne,  kingly  or  royal.  Just  as  Windsor 
is  nowadays  known  as  the  royal  borough,  so  would 
each  of  those  vills  be  known  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
as  the  royal  tun.  Lysons,  under  "  Sunbury  " 
('  Environs,'  Middlesex  Parishes,  ed.  1800,  p.  270), 
may  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the  manor  of  Cold 
Kennington  or  Kenton  in  Middlesex. 

It  is  hard  when  historical  facts  will  not  square 
with  a  favourite  theory,  but  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  that  the  name  of  Pentonville  is  undiscover- 
able  in  print  earlier  than  1773  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  invisible.  If  any  old 
map  —  Rocque's,  for  example  —  be  consulted,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  district  of  Pentonville,  then 
known  as  White  Conduit  Fields,  stretching  from 
Battle  Bridge  to  "  The  Angel "  at  Islington,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  fields  and  market  gardens, 
and  it  is  only  in  America  that  such  a  tract  would 
be  designated  as  a  vttle.  Penton  Street  was  built 
about  the  year  1773,  and  received  its  name  from 
the  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  Henry  Penton, 
sometime  M.P.  for  Winchester,  and  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Finsbury  Volunteer  Kifles,  of 
which  his  gallant  descendant,  the  present  owner  of 
the  Pentooville  estate,  is  honorary  colonel,  will 
still  be  found  in  that  street.  Pentonville,  there- 
fore, can  lay  no  more  claim  to  a  Celtic  etymology 
than  Pennsylvania  can  boast  of  deriving  its  name 
from  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Five  Nations. 
I  am  glad  to  find  an  adherent  in  MR.  T.  WILSON  ; 
and  while  admitting  that  the  surnames  Ken,  Keen, 
and  Keene,  Cain  and  Caine,  may  possibly  be  refer- 
able to  a  personal  designation,  think  that  they  may 
with  equal  reason  be  derived  from  the  A.-S.  ad- 
jective cene,  keen,  bold,  warlike.  But  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  names  must  be  found  before  anything 
can  be  hazirded  but  a  presumption.  I  have 
already  observed  that  Ken  Wood  or  Caen  Wood 
belongs,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  class  of  names  under 
discussion  (8">  S.  xi.  456).  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY  (8th  S.  xii. 
127,  253). —There  are  no  such  "degrees"  as 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.O.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  These  letters 
only  indicate  that  the  possessor  of  them  has  a 
certain  standing  in  a  body  which  has  no  power  to 
grant  degrees.  W.  0.  B. 

"ALL  MY  EYE  AND  PEGGY  MARTIN"  (8th  S.  xi. 

146,  512). —  In   'The  Dialect  of  Leeds  and  its 
Neighbourhood,'  by  Mr.  J.    Olough    Robinson 


862,   this   expression  is  used  in  '  Rencontres, 
p.  34  :— 

Says  I, '  when  can  ah  du  ow't  tub  pleaz  yub  ivver 
eeking  fur  yar  conscience  is  like  seeking  for  a  needle 
'  a  hfriyetack ;  an'  when  yuh  did  purtend  to  help  muh, 
t  wur  awal  me  eye  an'  Peggy  Martin.'  " 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
The  Roxburghe  Ballads.    Part  XXV.  Vol.  VI II.    Edited 

by  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebswortb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     (Ballad 

Society.) 

WITH  the  present  instalment  the  publication  of  '  The 
Roxburghe  Ballads '  is  completed,  and  these  strange 
records  of  the  manners,  sympathies,  and  tastes  of  our 
:orefathers  of  late  Stuart  times  are  placed  beyond  the 
risk  of  destruction.  This  is  a  result  for  which  to  be 
grateful,  and  is  a  magnificent  achievement  on  the  part 
of  the  editor.  The  series,  however,  of  Ballad  Society 
publications  is  not  finished;  the  responsibilities  of  the 
remaining  subscribers  are  not  at  an  end  ;  and  we  may  yet 
ourselves,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  be  called  upon 
;o  introduce  to  our  readers  one  if  not  two  more  parts. 
This  present  section,  the  third,  of  Vol.  VIII.  end**  at 
p.  736  ;  the  table  of  contents,  without  reference  to  sup- 
plemental matter,  extends  to  p.  883,  which  means  that 
)ne  further  instalment,  at  least,  is  requisite.  Part  XXVI. 
is,  indeed,  we  are  told,  now  ready,  and  can  be  issued  at 
once  when  the  duty  of  the  subscribers  is  accomplished. 
Elaborate  as  are  the  explanations  supplied,  we  are  not 
quite  sure  as  to  tbe  nature  of  the  remaining  contents  of 
Vol.  VIII..  which  will  extend  in  all  to  1120  pages,  and 
for  which  double  frontispieces  and  title-pages  can  be 
obtained.  That  a  portion  will  be  made  up  of  editorial 
notes  on  ballads  already  printed  in  the  eight  volumes  is 
clear;  also  that  there  will  be  a  ballad  index  to  Vol.  VIII., 
a  general  introduction  to  the  last  five  volumes  of  '  Rox- 
burghe  Ballads,'  a  list  of  accredited  authors,  and 
other  matter,  part  of  it  in  the  nature  of  appendices. 
A  considerable  number  of  ballads — among  which  are 
'  Mally  Stuart,1 '  England's  Captivity  Returned,'  'A  New 
Protestant  Litany,'  and  many  others  of  high  historical 
interest — is  promised.  To  what  collection  these  belong 
we  wait  to  see.  This  latest  part  is  social  rather  than 
historical  in  character,  and  deals  principally,  though  not 
exclusively,  with  two  subjects  on  which  satire  has  long 
been  lavished,  the  rogueries  of  millers  and  the  wiles  of 
wantons.  The  inclusion  of  these  in  a  complete  collection 
is,  of  course,  inevitable ;  and  though  the  treatment  is  in 
some  cases  more  in  accord  with  the  views  held  in  Stuart 
times  than  with  those  which  prevail  to-day,  the  editor 
has  taken  care  that  there  shall  be  no  serious  offence.  The 
purport  of  all  the  ballads  is,  indeed,  moral ;  the  misdeeds 
of  the  ma  leaps  of  many  portions  of  England  are  cor- 
rected, even  if  described,  and  the  frank  outspokenness 
of  early  English  speech  is  put  under  some  slight  form 
of  restraint.  The  view  suggested  throughout  by  Mr. 
Ebsworth,  that  these  outspoken  utterances  of  our  fore- 
fathers are  far  less  dangerous  than  the  insidious  sugges- 
tiveness  of  much  modern  fiction,  ia  defensible.  For  the 
rest,  the  volume  is  as  rich  in  illustrative  design  and 
comment  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  facsimiles  of 
the  rudely  executed  woodcuts  of  the  ballad*,  all  of  them 
the  gratuitous  work  of  Mr.  Ebsworth,  constitute,  as 
heretofore,  a  special  attraction ;  the  views  expressed  by 
the  editor  concerning  omnibus  rebus  et  quilusdam  aliu 
are  marked  by  the  chivalric  championship  of  lost  causes 
to  which  the  reader  has  grown  accustomed,  and  by  the 
scorn  of  modern  affectations  which  is  scarcely  less 
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familiar.  To  the  services,  never  to  be  replaced,  of  Mr. 
Ebsworth,  we  have  drawn  frequent  attention.  Once 
more  we  have,  then,  to  insist  upon  the  expediency — the 
necessity,  even — of  finishing  the  work  of  years,  which  it 
would  be  a  reproach  and  a  calamity  to  leave  as  it  now  is 
all  but  accomplished. 

The  RegitUrt  of  Stratford-on-Avon.     Transcribed  by 

Richard  Savage.  (Privately  printed.) 
IN  beginning— as  in  the  present  volume  it  begins — '  The 
Registers  of  Stratford-on-Avon,'  that  admirable  institu- 
tion the  Parish  Register  Society — to  which  we  wish  to 
redirect  the  attention  of  our  readers — is  undertaking 
what  seems  likely  to  be  the  most  popular,  and  to  some 
extent  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  task.  Ten  years  ago 
the  late  Ualliwell-Phillipps  wrote  that  "  a  publication  of 
the  Stratford  registers  would  be  a  work  of  high  value, 
about  the  most  important  Shakespearian  job  that  there 
IB  left  to  do  in  the  whole  county."  The  records  in 
question,  from  the  beginning  in  1558  to  1812— the  point 
at  which  the  publication  by  the  society  of  records  is 
intended  to  stop — are  included  in  five  volume?,  of  which 
the  tiret  two  deal  with  baptisms  from  March,  1558,  to 
June,  1770;  burials  from  March,  1568,  to  November, 
1776 ;  and  marriages  from  April,  1558,  to  March,  1754. 
In  the  present  volume  are  included  records  of  births 
from  the  beginning  to  March,  1652/3.  It  is  seen  that 
the  date  at  which  the  records  were  first  kept  just  in- 
cludes the  birth  of  Shakspeare.  On  p.  9  we  find,  under 
the  date  26  April,  1564,  the  line  "  Gulielmus  films 
Johannes  Shakspere,"  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing registry  of  baptism  that  any  English  parish  can 
•upply.  Shakspeare  entries  are  abundant.  On  the  first 
page,  with  the  date  15  September,  1568,  is  "  Jone  shak- 
cpere  daughter  to  John  Shakspere."  On  2  December,  1562, 
occurs  "  Margaret  a  filia  J  ohannis  Shakspere  ";  on  13  Oct., 
1566, li  Gilbertus  filius  Johannis  Shakspere."  On  12  and 
15  October,  1569,  two  names  destined  to  be  subsequently 
associated  stand  next  each  other — on  the  12th,  "  Thomas 
the  sonne  of  Richard  Hathaway,"  and  on  the  15th,  "  Joue 
the  daughter  of  John  Shakspere."  On  28  September, 
1571,  we  have  "Anna  filia  Magistri  Shakspere";  on 
11  March,  1573/4,  "Richard  Bonne  to  Mr.  John  Sbak- 
•peer,"  the  first  variation  yet  noted  in  the  spelling  of 
the  name;  on  3  Muy,  1680,  "Edmund  soime  to  Mr. 
Juhn  Shakspere";  on  26  May,  15b3,  "  Susanna  daughter 
to  William  Shake-pere' ;  on  10  Feb.,  1583/4,  "Elizabeth 
daughter  to  Antony  Shaksper  of  Uamton  ";  on  2  Feb- 
ruary, 15b4;5,  "  Hauinet  and  Judeth  tonne  and  daughter 
to  Wilha'  Snakspere";  on  11  March,  1688/9,  "  Vraula 
daughter  to  John  Shakspere  ";  on  24  May,  1590,  "  Hum- 
phrey ..oiine  to  John  Shakspere";  and  on  21  September, 
Philippvi  filius  Johannis  Shakspere."  Bald  as  are 
these  announcements,  they  are  pregnant  with  interest, 
furnishing  us  with  a  great  portion  of  the  facts  that  we 
possess  with  regard  to  Shakspeare's  birth  and  life  before 
he  came  to  London.  Under  other  names  are  entries 
only  of  less  importance.  The  extracts  have  been  copied 
by  Mr.  Savage,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Shakspeare'e 
Birthplace  and  Trust,  with,  of  course,  the  permission  of 
the  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  patrons  of  the 
society  to  whom  this  work  is  due  include  the  two  arch- 
btohopi  and  most  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  council  comprises  many  valued  contributors 
to  these  columns.  In  the  case  of  a  society  so  meritorious 
we  may  give  what  publicity  we  can,  and  say  that  the 
Hon.  Treasurers  Mr.  W.  Fergusson  Irvine,  of  18,  Devon- 
thire  Road,  Claughton,  Cheshire,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
.Mr.  E.  A.  Fry,  of  172,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 

A  OOOD  number  of  the  F*rl*iskUy  has  a  percentage 
higher  than  usual  of  article!  of  literary  interest.     Three 


separate  papers  appear  under  the  head  <  f  l  Some  Recent 
French  Literature.'  The  most  interesting  of  these  ia 
by  Miss  Hannah  Lynch,  on  '  The  Love-Letters  of  Quy 
de  Maupassant.'  These  deal  with  the '  Ainitie  Amoureuae ' 
of  the  great  novelist,  or  the  great  writer  of  short  novels, 
and  assumes  that  the  Philippe  of  the  book  is  Maupassant 
himself,  which  it  probably  is.  The  correspondence 
which  constitutes  the  volume  is,  indeed,  more  comfort- 
able than  that  of  the  famous  '  Elle  et  Lui.'  There  is, 
however,  an  aspect  of  it  not  wholly  romantic  or  con- 
soling. In  'The  Hates  of  Napoleon'  Mr.  Whibley 
shows  an  aspect  of  the  Corsican  not  frequently  brought 
forward  by  his  admirers.  The  three  objects  of  his 
principal  aversion,  it  ia  known,  were  England,  Madame 
de  Stae'l,  and  the  Pope.  He  can  speak,  however,  with 
withering  scorn  of  others.  "  II  n'y  a  rien  de  plat  comme 
tous  ces  Princes  de  Prusse,"  be  says;  and  when  an  actor 
is  declared  to  be  dangerous,  he  orders  him  a  whipping, 
"  as  all  this  riff-raff  deserves  when  it  meddles  with  serious 
things."  The  third  essay  is  by  Miss  Janet  8.  Hogarth 
on  '  Madame  Qeoffrin  and  her  Daughter.'  Mr.  Escott, 
in  '  A  Statesman's  Autobiography,'  deals  with  the  '  Essaya 
and  Addresres '  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  a 
jirivately  printed  book,  edited  by  Sir  R.  Herbert. 
'Imagination  in  Modern  Art,'  by  Vernon  Lee,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  mural  work  of  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie.' 
'  At  Arcachon  '  gives  a  fairly  good  account  of  one  of  the 
quaintest  of  French  watering  -  places.  —  First  among 
literary  papers  in  the  Nine'eenih  Century  is  that  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  on  John  Day.  After  all  he  has  found  to  say 
in  eulogy  of  the  Tudor  or  Stuart  dramatists,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne finds  some  commendation  to  bestow  upon  the 
author  of  'The  Isle  of  Gull?.'  "It  would  seem,"  Mr. 
Swinburne  holds,  "  that  the  very  existence  and  presence 
of  Shakespeare  on  English  earth  must  have  infected  with 
a  celestial  contagion  of  incomparable  style  the  very 
lowliest  of  his  followers  in  art  and  his  fellows  in  aspira- 
tion," which  ia  one  way  of  accounting  for  the  great 
Tudor  miracle.  Incidentally  Mr.  Swinburne  praises 
Rowley,  and  he  quotes  a  fine  passage  from  Nat  Lee,  two 
lines  of  which,  he  hold-,  might  be  ascribed  to  Tennyson. 
Mrs.  Wolffaohn  gives  some  translated  'Specimens  of 
Italian  Folk-Sung.'  Many  of  these  display  a  great  deal 
of  imagination,  while  others  have  a  weirdnesa  and  quaint- 
nesa  recalling  Heine.  The  translations  are  spiritedly 
and  musically  executed.  We  should  like  a  volume  of 
such,  and  may  perhaps  some  day  obtain  it.  Mr.  Harold 
RuBsell  writes  on  '  The  Protection  of  Wild  Birds,'  an  all- 
important  subject,  and  is  heretical  on  one  point  only, 
putting  in  a  plea  tor  the  bird  murderer  who  calls  him- 
self a  collector.  The  shooting  of  birds  may  perhaps  be 
prevented  when,  in  the  close  season,  it  is  illegal  to  fire 
or  carry  a  gun.  With  eggs,  however,  it  is  different,  and 
the  only  manner  in  which  these  can  be  kept  from  the 
ravages  of  boya  and  "naturalists"  is  by  spreading 
sounder  views  as  to  the  love  of  nature.  We  are  yet  far 
away  from  a  millennium  which  may  perhaps  be  some  day 
reached.— The  New  Review  has  one  more  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's quaint  portraits,  this  time  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  writes  on  the  recently  published 
letters  of  Napoleon,  and  conveys  an  impression  wholly 
kindred  to  that  communicated  by  Mr.  Whibley  in  the 
Fortnightly.  Mr.  John  Dalgleish,  under  the  title  '  The 
Bounder  in  Literature,'  has  a  scathing  attack  upon  Mr  Le 
Gallienne.  '  International  Morality  '  is  the  subject  of  a 
thoughtful  paper  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Law.  There  is,  of  course 
no  such  thing.  '  Letters  of  Genius,'  we  fancy  must  be 
genuine.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  ot  'madness 
The  number  is  excellent  throughout.— The  Century  opens 
with  '  The  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  New  York  Police  '  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that 
thanki  to  the  improvement  in  the  police,  the  decrease  in 
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New  York  of  crimes  of  violence  has  been  "phenomenal." 
Pleasanter  still  is  it  to  notice  that  the  deeds  of  heroism 
rewarded  with  medals  are  akin  to  those  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  with  our  own  police   force.     An 
essay  of  Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
is  accompanied  by  reproductions  of  many  of  the  artist's 
pictures,  including  the  fine  '  Lady  Cockburn  and  Family,' 
'  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,'  '  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  Child,'  and  'Lord  Heatbfield.'    'The 
Art  of  Charles  Keene'  also  appears,  with  illustrations 
from  original  drawings.  '  Marie  Antoinette  as  Dauphine ' 
reproduces  some  pictures  of  high  beauty  and  interest. 
4  Campaigning  with  Grant '  and  '  Up  the  Matterhorn  in 
a  Boat'  are  both  concluded.     •  Wild  Animals  in  a  New 
England  Game  Park  '  describes  a  singularly  interesting 
experiment.— A  large  number  of  pages  in  Scribner's  are 
occupied  with  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  '  Wreck  of  Greece.' 
A  thorough  Phil-Hellene  is  Mr.  Norman,  and  as  he  was 
during  the  two  months  immediately  preceding  the  war 
in  intimate  relations  with  the  King  of  Greece  and  the 
Greek  Government,  he  has  every  excuse  for  being  sym- 
pathetic and  expamive.    He  is  sensible,  however,  how 
many  mistakes  the  Greeks  made,  but  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  general  sentiment  in 
favour  of  war.    We  could  "  suck  melancholy  out  of"  the 
tale,  like  a  second  Jaques,  were  the  subject  suited  to 
our  columns.     A  good  illustrated  account  is  given  of 
'The   Business   of  a  Newspaper'  in   New  York.     In 
« Cecilia  Beaux '  we  are  introduced  to  a  painter  of  por- 
traits, better  known  in  America  and  in  Prance,  as  it 
seems,  than  in  England.    Her  work,  specimens  of  which 
are  given,  is  remarkable  in  quality.— The  frontispiece  of 
the  Pall  Mall  is  an  engraving  of  G.  A.  Hessl's  dramatic 
picture  '  Don't ! '   Following  that  come  some  imaginative 
illustrations  to  a  poem  '  In  the  Sight  of  the  Universe,'  the 
last  of  which  shows  a  leg  of  portentous  size.     '  Wilton 
House,'  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  is  capitally  illus- 
trated from  special  photographs.    Part  IV.  of  '  Lee  of 
Virginia'  has  unabated  interest.  « The  Follies  of  Fashion  : 
Card  Playing '  presents  a  sadly  too  true  account  of  the 
state  of  morals  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the    present  century,   and    has    much    antiquarian 
interest.     '  Northamptonshire  Village  Jottings '  inspires 
one  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  spots  depicted.    '  St.  Ives ' 
is  concluded  by  Mr.  Quiller  Couch,  after  Stevenson's 
notes.    We  cannot  say  we  like  the  termination.— '  Agin- 
court  :  an  Anniversary  Study,'  in  the  Cornhill,  gives  a 
good  picture  of  the  plight  of  the  English  army  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  French.    Part  II.  of  Col.  Vibart's 
account  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  at  Delhi  is  no  less  stimu- 
lating and  agonizing  than  the  previous  part.  Spies  divide 
at  present  with  ghosts  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lang,  who 
writes    on    some  of   the  more  distinguished  of   these 
creatures.     Mr.  Charles  Edwards  describes  the  game 
called  '  Pelota.'     '  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary '  are  plea- 
santly continued.    One  of  the  nonsense  verses  it  gives  is 
really  clever.  — '  A  First  Night  at  Athens,'  which  appears 
in  MacmUlan's,  is  not,  as  some  might  sanguinely  hope, 
an  account  of  a  performance  of  a  tragedy  of  ^Escbylus, 
but  a  description  of  a  modern  Athenian  entertainment. 
Mr.  Davidson  writes  on  '  Edmond  de  Goncourt,'  which 
means,  of  course,  on  the  brothers  De  Goncourt.    Mr. 
Sonnenschein  defines  '  What  is  a  University.'  Prof.  Ram- 
say gives  a  capital  sketch  of '  The  Childhood  of  Horace.' 
—  In  Temple  Bar  attention  is  arrested  by '  Impressions  of 
Yumolo  and  its  Surroundings.'  Theodore  Fontane's '  Child 
Life  '  has  also  much  interest.    Christopher  Smart,  a  poet 
not  generally  known,  is  vindicated,  and  there  is  an  amusing 
wail  over  the  '  Duties  of  a  British  Consul.'— Mr.  Arthur 
Nicholson  writes  in  the  Gentleman'*  on  '  Shakespeare's 
Copy  of  Montaigne,'  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore  on  *  The  Distances 
of  the  Stan.'— The  illustrations  in  the  English  Illustrated 


are  once  more  brilliant  and  the  letterpress  ia  excellent. 
The  contents  are  usually  the  lightest  and  sprightliest. 
'Joe  Miller,  the  Jester,'  has,  however,  antiquarian 
interest,  and  many  other  contributions  will  repay  serious 
study. — In  Longman's  Mr.  Lang  deals  with  the  'Jubilee 
Cricket  Book'  of  the  Indian  Prince,  and  is  pleasantly 
discursive  in  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.'  — '  Unkist, 
Unkind  ! '  is  concluded  in  Chapman's,  which  has  a  good 
miscellany  of  fiction. 

PART  XLIX.  of  Cassell's  Gazetteer  ends  at  Shoreditch. 
It  has  illustrations  of  Shepperton,  Sheringham,  Settle, 
and  Severn  akc,  and  a  full  description  of  Shields. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  has  a  paper  by 
Miss  Edith  Carey  on  '  Guernsey  Book-plates.'  The  first 
instalment  deals  with  Tupper  plates,  and  gives,  among 
others,  the  elaborate  plate  of  the  author  of  '  Proverbial 
Philosophy.'  Mr.  Wright's  very  interesting  catalogue  of 
'  English  Tripley  Plates '  is  continued.  Among  its  illus- 
trations is  the  fine  plate  of  Hill  of  Greseenhill. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  newspaper  correspondence  and  interest 
have  been  excited  in  recent  years  concerning  coats  of 
arms  and  arms-bearing  when  considered  from  the  purely 
legal  standpoint.  Much  of  this  was  due  originally  to  a 
book,  '  Armorial  Families,'  which  on  its  first  appearance 
took  a  new  line  in  discriminating  between  good  arms 
and  bad.  A  third  edition  of  this  book  is  now  in  progress, 
and  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  C  Fox-Davies  (Hastings  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.),  will  be  glad  to  hear  con- 
cerning any  corrections  or  additions  that  are  either 
necessary  or  desired.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  book,  we  may  add  that 
copies  of  the  original  edition  have  been  deposited  for  the 
use  of  the  members  at  the  Carlton,  Athenaeum,  Reform, 
Isthmian,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  City  Carlton 
Clubs,  London,  and  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Conservative 
Club,  and  at  the  Kildare  Street  Club  in  Dublin. 

MR.  ANDREW  TUER'S  recently  published  '  History  of 
the  Horn- Book'  having  run  out  of  print,  a  cheap  un- 
abridged one-volume  issue,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
illustrations  will  be  retained,  is  announced  from  the 
Leadenhall  Press.  Models  of  real  horn-books,  including 
one  of  ivory,  of  a  type  hitherto  unknown,  are  to  be 
recessed  in  the  cover. 


to 

We  muit  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticei: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

M.  D.  ('Old  King  Cole').-See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  s.  iv, 
67,234;  v.94. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
municationa  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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frits. 

"BOASE,  GEORGE  CLEMENT, 
BIBLIOGRAPHER." 

This  is  the  description  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  bad  been 
a  reader  for  thirty-three  years,  of  my  friend,  who 
died  at  13,  Granville  Park,  Lewisham,  on  1  Oct., 
and  was  buried  in  the  Ladywell  Cemetery  on  the 
eunny  afternoon  of  5  Oct. 

His  family  had  been  settled  as  yeomen  in  the 
agricultural  parishes  around  Penzance  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  their  history  is  set  out  in 
the  privately  printed  '  Account  of  the  Families  of 
Boase  or  Bowes,' which  the  three  brothers,  Charles 
William,  George  Clement,  and  Frederic  Boase  dis- 
tributed among  their  relations  and  friends  in  1876 
and  1893.  The  first  of  the  race  to  emerge  from 
this  seclusion  was  Henry  Boase  (1763-1827),  who 
in  the  spring  of  1785,  with  the  spirit  of  adventure 
common  to  Cornishmen,  betook  himself  to  Mor- 
laix,  in  Brittany,  and  thoroughly  learnt  the  French 
language.  With  this  qualification  he  sought  em- 
ployment in  London,  obtained  it  as  junior  corre- 
sponding clerk  in  the  banking  firm  of  Ransom,  and 
ultimately  became  a  partner  in  the  business.  In 
1809  he  retired  with  a  fortune  to  the  town  of 
Penzance,  and  died  there  on  8  April,  1827. 

His  second    son,   John    Josias  Arthur  Boase 


(1801-1896),  spent  fifteen  months  at  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  in  Brittany,  to  learn  the  French  language. 
He  was  more  than  once  a  banker  at  Penzance,  but 
took  his  leave  of  business  in  June,  1859.  His 
taste  was  for  the  collecting  of  coins  and  medal?, 
and  he  travelled  a  good  deal  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent.  I  have  seen  a  manuscript  account  of 
these  journeys  in  numerous  volumes,  illustrated 
with  several  thousand  prints  and  photographs.  He 
not  infrequently  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
(N.  &  Q.'  At  an  extreme  old  age  he  died  in 
September,  1896. 

His  second  son,  George  Clement  Boase,  was  born 
in  Chapel  Street,  Penzance,  on  20  Oct.,  1829.  He 
was  educated  at  Penzance  and  Penryn.  For  some 
time,  like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
he  went  to  France  to  learn  its  language.  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  was  the  city  to  which  he  was  sent,  and 
his  earliest  communication  to  '  N.  &  Q.1  appeared 
on  19  Nov.,  1853,  the  subject  being  '  Encaustic 
Tiles  from  Caen.'  He  was  thus  one  of  the  oldest 
contributors  to  the  paper,  and  his  love  for  it  never 
died.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  there  appeared  in  it 
a  long  article  by  him  on  Dr.  Penneck  and  Dr. 
Paris.  Some  years  were  spent  by  him  in  various 
occupations  in  England,  and  on  29  April,  1854,  he 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Australia.  Here  he 
played  many  parts,  the  chief  being  that  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  an  Australian  settler.  In  1864  he 
returned  to  England,  and  for  a  few  months  amused 
himself  in  communicating  to  the  Cornish  Telegraph 
reprints  of  rare  Cornish  pamphlets  and  extracts 
from  the  Calendars  of  the  Rolls  Series  bearing  on 
Cornwall.  From  1865  to  1874  he  was  manager  to 
a  firm  of  Australian  merchants,  and  at  midsummer 
of  the  latter  year  he  bade  adieu  to  all  business. 

From  that  time  his  life  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
happiness.  His  mornings  were  passed  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  rest  of  the  day,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hours  of  necessary  recreation 
and  amusement,  was  spent  in  his  rooms  at  Queen 
Anne's  Gate,  and  since  1888  at  James  Street, 
Buckingham  Gate.  In  them  he  gathered  around 
aim  a  unique  collection  of  books  of  reference,  such 
as  clergy  lists,  law  lists,  and  works  of  biography, 
and  passed  the  hours  in  compilation.  During 
many  of  these  years  while  in  London  he  was  a 
constant  playgoer,  and  the  information  which  he 
acquired  on  plays  and  actors  often  proved  of  use 
to  him  in  later  years.  In  the  autumn  he  travelled 
with  other  members  of  his  family  either  on  the 
Continent  or  in  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  'Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis '  was  his  chief 
work,  and  in  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  his 
colleague.  A  supplementary  volume,  '  Collectanea 
Dornubiensia,'  followed,  but  in  its  compilation  I 
lad  no  share.  These  works  occupied  him  for  many 
years,  and  their  cost — several  hundreds  of  pounds 
—was  cheerfully  borne  by  us.  It  was  a  gratifica- 
tion to  him  to  realize  that  no  works  of  recent  date 
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were  more  frequently  referred  to  as  authorities  in 
the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  In  biblio- 
graphy of  every  kind  he  was  much  interested.  He 
supplied  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  of  Plymouth, 
with  many  articles  on  this  and  other  local  topics 
for  the  Western  Antiquary,  and  furnished  that 
gentleman  with  much  matter  for  his  elaborate 
volume  on  *  West-country  Poets.1  Mr.  Ingle- 
Dredge  sought  his  aid  for  his  bibliographical  com- 
positions on  West-country  divines,  both  Anglican 
and  Puritan.  Boase  would  have  welcomed  the  pub- 
lication of  a  bibliography  of  Devonshire ;  but  he 
knew  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  especially 
if  carried  out  in  the  ample  manner  with  which  he 
himself  had  illustrated  the  lives  of  the  natives  of 
Cornwall.  He  assisted  his  elder  brother  in  the 
works  with  which  he  has  chronicled  the  history  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  its  alumni ;  and  every 
line  of  his  younger  brother's  great  work  on  *  Modern 
English  Biography  '  had  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
ledge and  industry.  Even  in  this  month,  when  he 
was  lying  dead  at  Lewisham,  I  read  in  the  notes 
to  the  *  Johnsonian  Miscellanies '  of  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill  his  name  as  supplying  information  to  that 
energetic  editor  on  some  obscure  point. 

Mr.  Boase  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Library  Association.  He  was  on  the  Council  of 
the  Index  Society,  and  helped  in  the  volumes  of 
1  Obituary  Notices '  which  it  published.  From  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  he  was  a  frequent  contributor,  and  his 
name  will  appear  in  its  list  of  writers  to  the  end 
of  the  alphabet.  When  the  last  volume  shall  have 
been  published,  it  will  probably  appear  that  Mr. 
Boase  has  written  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  lives. 
Labours  of  this  magnitude  can  only  have  been 
carried  through  by  unwearied  toil.  Few  men  not 
driven  to  labour  by  necessity  have  worked  more 
zealously.  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

Reform  Club.    _^ 

CLERGY  AND  BOOKS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In  'The  Injunctions  and  other  Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings  of  Richard  Barnes,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
1575-87,'  Appendix  x.,  the  wills  and  inventories 
of  nineteen  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  are 
given,  ranging  in  date  from  A.D.  1559  to  1603.  In 
reading  them  through  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
few  bequests  of  books  to  be  found  in  these  wills. 

In  only  eight  wills  of  the  nineteen  is  there  any 
mention  of  books,  and  where  they  are  mentioned 
they  seem  in  some  cases  to  compare  but  poorly  in 
value  with  other  belongings  of  the  testator.  For 
example,  "  Mr.  William  Bennetts,  Doctor  of 
Divinitye  and  Vicar  of  Ayclyf,"  leaves  plate  to  the 
value  of  33J.  4«.  6d,  whereas  "  his  bookes"  are 
only  valued  at  5s.  In  the  lengthy  will  of  Leonard 
Pilkington,  Prebendary  of  the  Seventh  Stall  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  no  mention  is  made  of  books, 


a  remarkable  fact,  seeing  that  Pilkington  was 
from  1561  to  1564  Master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  for  a  short  time,  1561-2,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  most  important  bequest  of  books  is  made 
in  the  will  of  "  William  Birche,  Pastor  of  Stan- 
hop,"  dated  29  May,  1575.  The  list  of  his  books 
is  as  follows  :  — 

Titus  Livius. 

Fabiani  Chronicle. 

James  Pilkington's,  the  Busshop  of  Durham,  thre 
books,  all  in  one  bunden  booke. 

My  Geneva  Bible,  there  printed  in  Englishe  (to  be  an 
heir  low  me). 

Ministers  Cosmographie,  in  Latten. 

Inst.  Calvin. 

Greike  and  Lattyn  Testament,  with  Erasmus's  Anno- 
tations. 

Aristotells  Moral  Philosophic  of  Argiroples  Translation, 
with  an  Epitome  before  yt. 

Metamorphosis  of  Ovid  with  a  Commentary. 

Ovidius  do  Fastis,  with  a  lardge  Comment. 

Bookes  of  the  Lawes  of  this  Realme. 

Seven  new  volomes  of  Civill  Law. 

The  Annotations  of  Budaeus  upon  the  Pandects. 

Canon  Lawe  Books. 

Greeke  and  Hebrewe  Books. 

Plato,  in  Lattyn,  to  go  with  Greeke  Plato. 

Latten  parts  of  Aristotle  to  go  with  the  Greeke. 

Books  of  Erasmus. 

Melancthon's  Logike  and  Bhet. 

Cicero's  Works. 

Logike,  Arithmetike,  Cosmographie,  books  of  Astro- 
nomy in  Latten  and  the  poets. 

Books  of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  Histories,  as  the 
Fyve  Centuries,  in  three  volumes,  Sledane.  Eusebius 

Latten  Gramer  Books. 

Lattyn  Divinitie  Books. 

Seneca  and  Budaeus  de  Contemptu  rerum  fortuitarum. 

"  The  rest  of  my  Englishe  books  to  be  geven  to  men 
and  children  of  Stanhop  parishe  and  Durham,  that  can 
reid,  except  that  if  my  brother  desiretb,  A  Beplye  to  Mr. 
Dr.  Whitgifte,  by  Thomas  Cartewrighte,  is  Bauf  Wedowei 
booke,  delyver  with  yt  to  hym,  Boderike  Mors,  and  Al. 
Nowell  against  Dorman." 

William  Hardinge,  Vicar  of  Heighington,  in  his 
will,  dated  19  May,  1584,  leaves  the  following 
books  :— 

iij  volumes  of  Lyra,  iiijs. 

A  volume  of  Augustine  De  Ciutate  Dei,  w. 

ij  Books  in  folio,  xijd. 

xxxiiij  other  bookes,  iij 


The  total  value  of  the  bequests  is  only  91.  Is.  4d. 

Robert  Lyghtton,  Vicar  of  Horsley  (1584),  gives 
to  "  John  Horsle  the  youngare  one  ould  writtine 
Bibele." 

Sir  Robert  Richardson,  Parson  of  Redmarshall, 
by  will  dated  6  Dec.,  1586,  gives  "all  my  bookes 
which  are  lente  unto  Mr.  Rande  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Keller  (Kelloe),  unto  Sr  William  Smythe,  Petti- 
cannon*.  " 

Mention  is  made  in  the  will  of  "  Thomas  Black- 
stone,  Clarke,  laite  Parson  of  Dittingsale,  dated 
8  Junij,  1591,"  of  "  certeine  litle  books,  55." 

The  books  of  James  Shawe,  Rector  of  Craike 
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(will  dated  25  April,  1603),  are  valued  in  the 
inventory  at  "iijJ.  vjs.  viijd." 

In  "An  Inventorie  of  all  the  goods,  chattalls, 
and  creditts,  moveable  and  unmoveable,  of  Christo- 
pher Soiythe,  Clerke,  laite  pettie  Cannon  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Durham"  (1  Sept.,  1603), 
are  included  :  — 

An  Englishe  Bible,  x*. 

A  Cooper's  Dictionarie,  xxiij*.  iiijrf. 

Another  little  Englishe  Bible,  vjs.  viijd. 

All  his  other  bookee,  price  xxx.?. 

There  is  a  curious  item  in  the  same  inventory  : 
A  mapp  of  the  Prodigall  sonne,  in  a  frairae,  and  other 
two  little  framed  mappes,  iijs.  iiijeZ. 

JOHNSON  BAILY. 
Ryton  Rectory. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  BLACKBURN. 


(Continued  from  p. 

Before  Blackburn  entered  on  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low's  work  he  was  a  bookseller.  He  had  no 
success,  however,  and  little  is  known  of  this  part 
of  his  life  except  what  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
catalogues  he  issued. 

The  first  I  have  is  headed  "  Stat  nominis  umbra/' 
February,  1873,  when  he  was  at  25,  Minster  Street, 
Reading.  From  a  (or  my)  technical  bibliographical 
point  of  view  it  is  printed  as  badly  as  it  could  be, 
that  is  (like  most  booksellers'  catalogues),  with  too 
many  varieties  of  type.  I  have  found  it  amusing 
reading,  showing  his  extensive  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, coupled  with  much  originality. 

The  next  I  have  is  dated  February,  1874,  issued 
from  64,  Great  George  Street,  Leeds,  and  is  pre- 
faced with  this  note  :— 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  catalogue  put  together  any- 
how is  more  interesting  than  a  scientifically  constructed 
one.  In  the  former  case  there  ia  just  a  chance  of  a 
'  bite.'  In  the  latter,  you  know  that  everything  is  priced 
to  a  hair.  The  rapid  change  of  address  may  be  just 
referred  to.  In  1871  I  parted  with  the  Leamington 
business,  which  had  fallen  to  losing.  It  was  then  to  be 
•een  whether  that  at  Reading,  which  had  never  been 
regarded  except  as  an  adjunct,  would  suffice  by  itself. 
It  was  found  that  it  would  not.  So,  in  the  spring  of 
1873  I  removed  to  Exeter.  But  it  was  a  mistake.  I 
never  got  on  the  '  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed  ';  it  was 
bare  for  me.  After  about  six  months  of  ineffectual 
attempt,  I  went  away,  rather  than  lose  all  ;  and  am  now 
fixed  here,  with  a  very  decent  prospect  of  getting  to- 
gether a  business.  The  •  Moor  of  Leeds,'  albeit  dark,  is 
of  a  mere  '  free  and  open  nature  '  (Othello)  than  the  fair 
mountain." 

The  following  is  a  foot-note  to  this  :  — 
"  Exeter  stands  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  higher  eleva- 
tions ;  hills  beyond  hills.  You  can  hardly  look  down  a 
street  without  the  eye  being  solaced  by  some  such  pro- 
•pect.  Woodhouse  Moor  is  part  of  Leeds.  The  town 
itself,  and  the  moors  without  are  alike  black.  On  a  bank 
holiday  you  think  you  will  escape  from  •  black  looks  ' 
for  an  hour  or  two.  You  ride  to  Keighley  for  a  walk 
over  the  moor  to  Ilkley.  The  first  part  of  the  way  is  a 
slide  in  black  slime  in  drizzling  rain  to  the  inspiriting 
•train  of  the  '  Dead  March  in  Saul,'  which  is  being  played 


in  the  streets  of  Keighley.  The  slide  is  presently  ex- 
changd  for  a  road,  partly  rock  and  partly  grass,  between 
breast  high  stone  walls  which  at  a  few  yards  from  the 
eye  take  the  aspect  of  a  deep  mourning  border,  striping 
the  landscape  in  all  directions.  After  about  two  hours 
of  this,  you  gain  Ilkley,  to  be  greeted  by  the  'Dead 
March  in  Saul '  the  moment  you  set  foot  in  this  place." 

On  p.  12  he  gives  an  extract  from  a  circular  he 
printed,  informing  his  friends  he  wanted  a  librarian- 
hip.  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  been  popular  as  a 
librarian;  he  had  no  element  of  popularity  about  him, 
which,  I  think,  sufficiently  accounts  for  his  failure 
as  a  bookseller,  notwithstanding  his  clever  cata- 
logues. He  was  not  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations  ;  but  of  this  I  will  say  no  more  than  that 
"  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house,"  and  they 
appear  to  be  bigger  in  the  houses  of  bibliographers 
than  other  people's.  I  always  found  him  equable 
in  temper  and  studiedly  polite ;  he  never  aban- 
doned the  old-fashioned  "  Sir  n  in  addressing  you. 
[  think  some  extracts  from  Blackburn's  catalogues 
will  be  interesting,  they  reflect  his  ways  and  ideas. 
[  give  only  a  few  out  of  many.* 

In  the  following  Blackburn  shows  how  much  he 
felt  his  position  as  a  "  shopkeeper."  The  book  for 
sale  is  on  music,  his  note  is  : — 

"Music  discerned  by  the  eye.  A  musical  man,  a 
dealer  in  music,  or  'professor,'  may  be  known  by  his 
walk.  He  inevitably  twirls  a  stick,  while  his  feet  are 
'  twiddled '  in  unison,  and  the  head  floats  debonair  on 
the  shoulders,  as  floats  a  compass  in  a  binnacle,  at  sea. 
All  this  denotes  the  play-full  disposition.  The  stick  dis- 
tinguishes the  '  professional  man '  from  your  mere  vulgar 
tradesman,  who  ought  to  thank  hia  stars  that  he  is 
suffered  to  tread  the  footway  at  all." 

The  next  is  :— 

"  Paris  Quide,  with  anecdotical  description  of  the 
sights  in  alphabet,  directions  to  the  English  cub  on 
behaviour,  &c.  (1867,  Hotten,  8d.).  The  English  lout 
with  money  in  his  pocket  is  here  advised  to  say  '  If  you 
pleaee'  in  Paris,  if  he  wants  anything,  even  though  he 
pay  for  it ;  and  not  chuck  money  down  as  he  might  a 
hone  to  a  dog.  Those  who  think  these  directions  super- 
fluous should  keep  a  shop  for  a  month  or  two,  not  aa 
amateurs,  but  because  they  want  money,  and  then  they 
would  see  what  the  noble  Briton  is  made  of.  English 
ladies  ask  habitually  for  a  thing  thus,  '  I  want  that  book,' 
&c.  If  a  man  kept  a  shop  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
being  known  not  to  want  money,  the  attitude  would  be 
wholly  different.  It  is  not  enough  in  England  for  a  man 
to  be  poor ;  he  must  be  reminded  of  it  to  keep  him  in 
hi*  place.  The  truth  is,  that  to  be  civil  causes  an  Eng- 
lishman pain,  while  to  be  rude  is  a  pleasure." 

In  some  respects  this  catalogue  is  not  over  punc- 
tuated, as  he  never  puts  a  full  stop  after  the  price, 
which  always  finishes  the  entry. 

In  this  catalogue  he  shows  his  objection  to  the 
stupid  old  practice  of  altering  the  spelling  of 
foreign  name?,  and  that  he  had  far  too  intimate 

*  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  the  1 874  catalogue  to  any 
one  who  sends  me  an  addressed  halfpenny  wrapper  (to 
13,  Clifford's  Inn,  E.C.),  as  I  have  several  copies.  It 
appears  from  it  that  Blackburn  did  not  get  on  with 
Manchester  men ;  so  they  had  better  not  send  for  a  copy. 
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a  knowledge  of  those  who  have  to  collect  "Queen's 
taxes,"  as  he  was  pursued  for  them  "  by  men 
already  armed  with  warrants  in  case  of  default." 
Then  we  are  taken  to  a  totally  different  scene ;  he 
says:  "The  opium  clippers  of  the  good  English 
are,  like  slayers,  among  the  prettiest  craft  afloat; 
I  have  seen  both." 

He  quotes  this:  "John  Bivington  married  Anne 
Blackburn,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn," 
from  p.  311  of  Curwen's  *  History  of  English 
Booksellers';  and  his  correction  is,  "  John  Black- 
burn was  not  the  father,  but  a  brother  of  Anna 
Blackburn.  John's  brother,  also  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  married  a  daughter  of  C.  Rivington 
[the  publisher],  my  mother."  "  One  of  the  volumes 
has  lost  what  they  call  a  '  lead '  in  Berkshire,  the 
cover  for  one  side.  On  a  shelf  the  book  looks  all 
right  and  takes  rather  less  room  than  usual." 

He  catalogues  a  book  on  '  Drawing  for  Car- 
penters,' &c. ;  this  is  his  note  :— 

"A  Yorkshire  carpenter  gently  nails  up  a  shelf  hap- 
hazard, and  walks  back  to  look  at  it.  Then  he  measures 
to  eee  how  much  it  is  out  of  parallel  with  the  next  shelf, 
fastening  it  again  and  again  till  it  is  joostly  rah-ight  or 
mah-row  with  (English  for  '  answering  to ')  the  other. 
I  have  seen  a  man  have  five  '  goes '  at  a  shelf,  cutting  it 
too  long  at  first,  and  ending  by  having  to  nail  a  piece  on." 

He  gives  the  following  quotation  from  the 
*  Etonian,'  vol.  ii.  187;  his  note  follows  :— 

"  Old  Boots.  I  have  got  a  pair  of  boots.  I  bought 
them  at  Exeter  last  summer,  and  they  withstood  all  the 
malice  of  Devonshire  paviors  in  a  most  inconceivable 
style  (ii.  187).  (Yes,  Devonshire  boots  will  resist  Devon- 
shire stones,  even  such  as  they  pave  the  crossing  withal, 
at  Exeter.  These  crossings  are  a  sad  trial  to  people 
who  have  ever  known  decent  paving,  and  quite  unworthy 
of  the  beautiful  western  city.  But  the  boots.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  your  feet  can  resist  the  boots,  especially 
if  they  are  built  at  Crediton,  so  called  because  you  can't 
get  them  on  credit.  The  nails  are  made  to  stick  out,  so 
that  on  pavement  you  are  like  a  cat  in  walnut  shells. 

I  may  mention  that  he  wrote  two  books  in  the 
style  of  the  '  Continental  Journey,'  which,  how- 
ever, were  never  published,  though  I  have  little 
doubt  they  were  full  of  interest.  One  was  entitled 
'  Alpine  Passes  and  Italian  Lakes/  a  trip  he  made 
not  spending  more  than  four  shillings  a  day  (see 
'  Hints,'  p.  87) ;  the  other  was  *  Paternoster  Bow,  a 
Journey  of  Many  a  Day '  (see  '  Rambles  in  Books,' 
p.  96). 

Just  as  I  was  writing  this,  news  came  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry,  the  originator  and 
author  of  *  Academy  Notes.'  By  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  to  this 
note)  he  also  received  his  death-blow  abroad,  for 
he  died  at  Bordighera  on  9  March  last,  aged  sixty- 
seven.  Some  lines  to  his  memory  appeared  in 
Punch  of  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  but  other- 
wise  his  death  was  almost  unnoticed  by  the  presp. 

RAL?H  THOMAS. 
13,  Clifford's  Inn,  E.O. 


PECKHAM  RYE.— I  take  this  name  as  a  tj 
example,  as  there  are  other  ryes  to  be  found.  1  nere 
are  many  words  of  the  form  rye,  but  I  only  wish 
here  to  discuss  one  of  them.  The  particular  rye 
here  mentioned  means,  I  suppose,  a  bit  of  open 
or  waste  land  or  common.  But  most  dictionaries 
seem  to  ignore  it ;  so  that  this  definition  is  my 
own.  I  am  open  to  correction.  Many  a  time 
have  I  been  asked  for  the  etymology  ;  but  I  could 
never  find  anything  in  English  that  would  account 
for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  no  wonder ;  for  I  suspect 
the  word  is  not  English  at  all,  but  French.  For 
Cotgrave's  '  French  Dictionary '  has  precisely  : 
"  Rie,  a  waste ;  an  untilled  or  unhusbanded 
piece  of  ground."  It  is  a  strange  word ;  but  it 
has  obviously  lost  a  final  sibilant  or  dental.  The 
O.F.  forms  were  ries,  riez,  ryez,  rex,  riet,  fallow 
ground;  and  it  is  illustrated  in  Ducange,  under 
riesa,  somewhat  fully.  The  concluding  remarks, 
in  Godefroy's  'O.F.  Diet.,'  are  of  much  importance : 
"  Hies  is  still  used  in  Picard  and  in  Rouchi  to  signify 
fallow  lands,  poor  lands  not  cultivated  that  are  used  as 
pasture  for  beasts.  It  is  preserved  in  a  great  number  of 
place-names." 

This  is  why  my  guess  may  be  right. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

GIRTH  OP  TREES.— A  willow  near  the  London 
stone  of  Chertsey  Lock  has  lately  died,  after  much 
previous  injury  by  wind  and  flood,  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  largest  willow  known. 
The  stump  has  been  measured  by  Mr.  Marsh,  the 
lock-keeper,  as  18ft.  4  in.  in  circumference. 

D. 

SCOTT  ANNIVERSARIES.— As  the  anniversary  of 
the  decease  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  21  Sept., 
1832,  has  recently  been  reached,  I  looked  up  for 
the  date  in  the  Edinburgh  almanacs,  and  found  it 
omitted  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Directory  '  and  also 
from  that  of  Oliver  &  Boyd,  but  inserted  in  the 
'  Church  (Episcopal)  Year-Books.'  Strange  to  say, 
the  date  of  his  birth,  15  Sept.,  1771,  is  also  omitted 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Directory '  and  in  Oliver  & 
Boyd,  but  inserted  in  the  *  Church  Year- Book.' 
It  may  be  inquired  into  how  has  this  forgetfnlness 
come  about  in  Scottish  publications  in  the  very 
city  of  his  birth  and  scenes  of  his  career  and 
reputation,  not  so  very  far  back  as  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century.  '  Whittaker's  Almanac,'  a  London 
publication,  was  found  to  have  both  dates  inserted 
all  right,  an  example  set  by  a  more  patriotic 
Saxon.  W.  G.  BLACK,  F.R.C.S.E.,  S.M. 

Edinburgh. 


LUKE  LILLINQSTON.—  There  is  a  useful  account 
of  Brigadier -General  Luke  Lillingston  in  the 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography/  but  a  mis- 
take occurs  as  to  his  parentage.  His  father's 
name  was  Henry,  not  Luke,  as  there  stated.  He 
was  an  officer  under  General  Monck  and  purchased 
a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Bottesford,  co.  Lincoln, 
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the  property  of  Marmaduke  Dolman  of  that  place, 
which  had  become  forfeited  to  the  Parliament.  He 
is  believed  to  have  died  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bowyer,  of  B-rtteaford,  who 
died  in  1641),  leaving  one  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Marmaduke  Constable,  of  Charing  Cross, 
grocer.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Marmaduke  Dolman,  of  Bottesford.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Bottesford  9  Nov.,  1652. 
Brigadier-General  Luke  Lillingston  was  the  second 
son  of  this  lady.  He  was  baptized  at  Bottesford 
22  Oct.,  1655.  There  are  some  notes  regarding 
Henry  Lillingston  in  De  la  Pryme's  'Diary,' 
issued  by  the  Surtees  Society  some  years  ago.  I 
have  not  the  volume  at  hand  to  refer  to.  The 
family  of  Lillingaton  has  been  supposed  to  be  of 
German  or  Flemish  origin,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  Lillingstone  in 
Oxfordshire.  A  pedigree  is  now  before  me,  com- 
piled by  the  late  William  Downing  Brace,  F.S.A., 
showing  the  descent  of  the  race  from  an  early 
period.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  parts 
seem  based  on  the  evidence  of  records. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindeey. 

NOTES  OF  TIME  IN  '  AURORA  LEIGH.'— I  have 
read  that  noblest  of  modern  epics,  'Aurora  Leigh,' 
several  times,  each  time  to  discover  fresh  beau- 
ties. One  thing  perplexes  me  :  how  to  account 
for  the  lapse  of  time— how  to  fill  up  the  ten  years 
between  Aurora's  leaving  her  aunt's  house  for 
London,  and  her  meeting  again  with  Romney  at 
Florence.  I  give  all  the  notes  of  time  which  the 
poem  affords. 

It  is  seven  years  since  (p.  86) 

—her  parting  with  Romney  on  the  day  of  her  aunt's 
funeral.  There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  to  mark 
the  conclusion  of  those  seven  years,  or  to  account 
for  the  indication  of  this  space  of  time.  What 
follows  accounts  only  for  a  part  of  those  seven 
years. 

Three  yean  I  lived  and  worked  (p.  92) 

— in  London.  Then  came  the  meeting  with  Marian, 

and,  a  month  afterwards,  what  should  have  been 

Marian's  marriage  day. 

I  have  not  seen  Romney  Leigh 
Full  eighteen  months — add  six,  you  get  two  years. 

P.  190. 

I  cannot  write  to  Romney,  "  Here  she  is, 
Here  '•  Marian  found  1  I  '11  set  you  on  her  track  : 

I  saw  her  here  in  Paris, and  her  child. 

She  put  away  your  love  two  years  ago, 

But  plainly  not  to  starve."  P.  227. 

Here  we  have  the  same  note  of  time  as  the  last. 

Only  five  years  have  been  accounted  for. 

The  long  weeks  passed  on  without  consequence. 

P.  228. 

Then   Marian  is  found  and  vindicated,  and  the 

journey  and  voyage  to  Italy  follow  immediately, 


Many  weeks  had  passed  (p.  277) 
— in  Florence ;  then  came  the  letter  from  Vincent 
Carriogton. 

The  days  went  by  P.  293. 

So  many  Tuscan  evenings  passed  the  same.  P.  301. 
We  have  now  accounted  for  five  years  with  the 
addition  of  an  indefinite  number  of  weeks  and 
days.  Then,  without  further  note  of  time,  we  find 
the  ten  years  all  at  once  completed,  and  Romnpy 
with  Aurora : — 

I  'm  very  happy  that  you  like  my  book, 

And  very  sorry  that  I  quoted  back 

A  ten  years'  birthday.  P.  315. 

R.  M.  SPBNCB,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott. 

HAIL.  (See  '  Parish  Councils,'  &c.,  8tb  S.  xii. 
195.)— A  gentleman  who,  in  1879,  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Cape,  told  me  hailstones  occasion- 
ally fell  as  large  as  one's  fist.  After  the  destructive 
storm  which,  some  years  ago,  swept  over  Richmond 
and  Kew,  a  piece  of  garden  ground,  on  the 
Twickenham  side  of  the  river,  was  to  be  seen 
deeply  pitted  by  the  stones  for  weeks,  if  not 
months  after.  In  France  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  insnre  the  crops  against  hail,  which  is  parti- 
cularly destructive  in  vineyards.  I  believe  the 
windows  on  the  Brighton  "  front "  were,  upon  one 
occasion  especially,  much  shattered  by  hail. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

MOTTO  FOR  A  "  CORRECTER  "  OF  THE  TEXT  OP 

SHAKSPEARE.— 
But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with  time, 

Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended  Will, 
And  ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted  crime, 
Recurring  and  suggesting  still ! 

Tennyson, 'Will.' 

W.  W.  SKEAT. 

"  DING  DOGS  IN  THE  TEETH."— In  the  Derby- 
shire dialect  din g  =  throw  and  hit,  and  to  "ding 
dogs  in  the  teeth  "  means  to  throw  to  dogs  things 
which  have  lost  their  original  value,  or  things  worth- 
less generally.  "  Not  fit  to  ding  dogs  in  the  teeth 
with  "  is  a  phrase  about  glaringly  inferior  articles. 
A  blow  in  the  mouth  is  a  ding,  and  a  furious 
fellow  "  dings  and  dangs  right  and  left." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

AN  OLD  WAT  OF  COUNTING.— In  South  York- 
shire children  say  : — 

One 's  none, 

Two 's  some, 

Three 's  a  many, 

Four's  a  penny, 

And  five 's  a  little  hundred. 

Compare  the  Edda,  108  :  "  Mafcr  heitir  einnhverr  ; 
td,  ef  2  ro  ;  t>orp,  ef  3  ro ;  4  ro  fbruneyti ;  flokkr 
era  5  menn."  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  id  in  this 
passage,  for  if  it  means  toe  it  makes  nonsense. 
With  the  saying  "three  make  a  hamlet  (J>orp)," 
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it  is  interesting  to  compare  "  tres  faciunt  col 
legium,"  as  well  as  "three's  a  many."  The 
Icelandic  "flokkr"  is  a  company,  troop,  and 
"foruneyti"  has  the  same  meaning,  though  the 
primary  sense  is  a  company  of  travellers.  The 
"  little  hundred  "  is  the  decimal  hundred  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  duodecimal  hundred  of  12x10 
or  120.  On  this  subject  see  the  long  article  in 
Vigfusson,  s.v.  "  Hundrafc."  See  also  the  article 
on  numbers  in  Grimm,  'Deutsche  Rechtsalter- 
thuraer,'  1854,  p,  207.  S.  0.  ADDY. 

TOPICAL  CLASSIFICATION.—  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  a  search  in  the  older  English  word- 
books arises  from  the  labour  of  guessing  under 
what  head  the  particular  matter  sought  for  has  been 
placed  by  the  compilers  of  those  invaluable  works. 
An  extreme  instance  of  this  may  be  worth  noting. 
InWithal's  'Dictionary'  (1616)  "Gossips  feasts 
(as  they  tearme  them),  good  handsell  feasts,  repotia" 
is  to  be  found  (at  p.  347)  under  the  heading  "Vn- 
cleanesse  of  the  soule,  with  filthy  qualities."  Like 
Charles  Lamb,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  "  to  feel 
the  gentleman's  bumps."  Q.  V. 

BIRMINGHAM  VOTE,—  In  an  undated  handbill, 
issued  apparently  during  some  election  of  the  last 
century,  the  writer  (addressing  "  the  worthy 
Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Dorchester  ")  says  :— 

"It  is  with  the  utmost  Concern  for  myself  and 
Posterity,  that  I  observe  the  illegal  Proceedings  now 
carrying  on  with  Respect  to  coming  Birmingham  or 
temporary  Votes—  Votes  which,  if  suffered  to  pass,  must 
immediately  enslave  your  Borough  for  ever." 

I  cannot  find  "  Birmingham  vote  "  in  the  '  New 

English  Dictionary  '  or  in  the  Indexes  of  'N.  &  Q.' 

W.  G.  BOSWELL-STONE.   • 

ANECDOTE.—  There  has  been  lately  a  question, 
I  think,  but  I  cannot  fix  on  the  place,  as  to  the 
architect  who  exclaimed,  "I  will  perform,  as  the 
other  says."  It  is  this  in  Plutarch  ("  Reip.  Geren. 
Prsecept.,"  *  Opp.  Mor.,'  p.  802  A,  B,  Lut.  Par., 
1624)  :— 

d.pXlT€KTOV<i)V     7TOT€ 
7T/30S    S^/AoVlOV    €/QyoV,   6 

KOU  Ko/r^-os    ciTreiV,   \6yov  riva 

•njs    KOLTacrKcvrjs    fj,e[j.€XrjTr]fJL€vov, 

Srjjjiov     6    <$€    /3eA,Ticov    TYJ    Tcxvy,    Acyeiv     <$€ 

aSvvaros,  irpoeXOuv  eis  /A«TOV,  "Av&pes 


ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

NEVILL'S  COURT,  FETTER  LANE.  —  In  passing 
through  this  quaint  old  alley  the  other  day,  I 
noticed  a  board  announcing  that  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10 
were  to  be  let  on  building  leases.  No.  10  is  the 
fine  old  house,  dating  probably  from  early  Georgian 
days,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  belonged  to 
the  Moravian  Society.  According  to  Mr.  Philip 
Norman,  F.S.A.,  who  contributed  ap  admirable 


drawing  of  the  old  house  to  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  1891,  p.  251, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Society  in  1744, 
when  it  was  described  as  "the  great  house  in 
Nevill's  Alley."  Mr.  Norman  adds  that  the  earliest 
account  of  Moravian  missions  was  issued  from 
this  house,  and  that  it  was  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  la  Trobe  and  of  Count  Reuss.  It  has  now 
fallen  into  other  hands,  and  will  probably  soon 
cease  to  exist.  No.  32,  Fetter  Lane  has  been  the 
chief  establishment  of  the  Moravians  in  London 
since  1738,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  one  of 
their  earliest  hymn-books,  "printed  for  James 
Hutton,  in  Fetter-Lane,  opposite  West-Harding- 
Street,  1746."  Nevill's  Court  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  Ralph  Nevill,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Chichester  1222-44.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
court,  near  the  entrance  from  New  Street,  are 
some  picturesque  old  houses,  with  tiny  gardens  in 
front  of  them,  which  probably  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  earlier.  A  good 
lithograph  of  them,  with  a  description  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
T.  R.  Way's  « Reliques  of  Old  London.' 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

THE  RED  CROSS. — The  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  Red  Cross  now  so  frequently  used  have  not,  I 
think,  been  explained  in  '  N.  &  Q. '  I  therefore 
send  the  following  extract  from  '  Wounds  in  War,' 
&c.,  by  Surgeon-Col.  W.  F.  Stevenson,  for  in- 
sertion therein  : — 

"  Persons  who  mark  themselves  or  their  goods  with  the 
Red  Cross  make  use  of  a  sign  to  which  they  have  no 
right  or  title.  The  Red  Cross  is  as  purely  a  military 
distinctive  mark  as  is  any  regimental  badge  worn  as  a 
part  of  a  soldier's  uniform.  The  people  who  now  misuse 
the  sign  of  the  Geneva  Convention  might  just  as  well, 
and  with  as  little  propriety,  have  adopted  '  the  grenade  ' 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards  or  the  •  harp  and  crown '  of  the 
8th  Hussars.  These  are  both  military  badges  ;  so  also  is 
the  Red  Cross  a  military  badge,  though  it  is  one  more 
universally  used.  It  is  the  badge  agreed  upon  amongst 
civilized  governments  whereby  certain  establishments  in 
their  armies,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  capture  or 
interference  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  during  a 
campaign,  shall  be  recognized." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

TIMOTHY  BRIGHT,  M.D.— As  an  addition  to  the 
nformation  given  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography'  I  may  state  that  "Willym  Bright, 
'ather  of  Doctor  Bright,"  was  buried  at  Methley, 
24  Aug.,  1592.  His  daughter  Susan  was  buried 
there  26  Nov.,  1593.  G.  D.  LAMB. 

"  PLOUGH  THE  SANDS."— In  the  closing  years  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Government  a  good  deal  was 
heard  of  "ploughing  the  sands,"  which  was  an 
expression  one  of  his  younger  colleagues  used  in 
reference  to  the  position  in  which  the  party  found 
"tself.  It  may  still  be  pertinent  to  note  (if,  indeed, 


8"  8.  XII.  GOT.  16,  '97.] 
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this  has  not  already  been  done)  that  the  phrase   jected,  like  other  men,  to  conscription  as  soldiers ; 
occurs  in  Jeremy  Taylor's    introduction    to  his  |  and  whether  they  wear  the  uniform  and  live  in 
famous  '  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,' 
1647.     It  will  be  found  in  "  The  Epistle  Dedi- 


in 
catory,"  p.  cccxcv,  ed.  Heber,  as  follows  : — 

"I  thought  it  might  not  misbecome  my  duty  and  en 
deavours  to  plead  for  peace  and  charity  and  forgiveness 
and  permissions  mutual ;  although  I  had  reasons  to 
believe  that,  such  is  the  iniquity  of  men,  and  they  so 
indisposed  to  receive  such  impresses,  that  I  had  as  good 
plough  the  sands,  or  till  the  air,  as  persuade  such 
doctrines  which  destroy  men's  interests,  and  serve  no  end 
but  the  great  end  of  a  happy  eternity,  and  what  is  in 
order  to  it." 


Helensburgh,  N.B. 


THOMAS  BATNE. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

DONA  HAERIJO  OLAVIJO,— Can  any  reader  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to  trace  the  following;:  viz.,  the 
date  of  birth  and  marriage  of  a  Dame  or  Dona 
Theresa  Harrijo  Clavijo,  or  Harriza,  between  the 
years  1780  and  1790  for  birth,  and  marriage  about 
1808  or  1810  ?  Any  one  having  access  to  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  peerages  may  be  able  to  help  me. 

DE  Mono. 

AUTHOR  OP  SONG  WANTED.— Who  is  the  author 
of  the  song  which  begins  as  follows  ?— 

Fare  ye  well  and  adieu  ye  Spanish  ladies. 

CYCLOPS. 

THE  TEN  WHELPS.— Among  the  ships  added  to 
the  Royal  Navy  by  Charles  I.  is  one  with  the 
above  curious  name,  carrying  a  crew  of  about  sixty- 
five  men.  Can  some  one  explain  how  the  Ten 
Whelps  obtained  its  name  ?  R.  B. 

Upton. 

"KHEVENHULLAR  HAT."— 

"This  young  Gentleman,  usually  called  Jack  Chace 
among  his  Intimates,  possessed  an  Estate  of  Fifteen 
hundred  Pounds  a  year;  which  was  just  sufficient  to 
furnish  him  with 


barracks,  like  other  soldiers  ?  OMEN. 

[Yes,  in  theory;  rarely  in  practice.] 

BROWNING'S  '  THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOK,'  x. 
LL.  1375-80.— 

I  can  believe  this  dread  machinery 

Of  sin  and  sorrow,  would  confound  me  else, 

Devised, — all  pain,  at  most  expenditure 

Of  pain  by  Who  devised  pain, — to  evolve, 

By  new  machinery  in  counterpart, 

The  moral  qualities  of  man — how  else ) 

I  have  given  the  passage  as  it  appears  in  vol.  x. 
p.  118,  of  the  "Uniform  Edition"  of  Browning's 
'  Works '  (1889).     In  this  form  it  is  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  me.    Is  it  my  intelligence  or  the 
punctuation  which  is  at  fault?     I  should  have 
understood  it  if  it  had  been  pointed  thus  : — 
I  can  believe  (this  dread  machinery 
Of  sin  and  sorrow  would  confound  me  else) 
Devised  all  pain— at  most  expenditure 
Of  pain  by  Who  devised  pain — to  evolve, 
By  new  machinery  in  counterpart, 
The  moral  qualities  of  man— how  else? 

Will  any  one  who  has  access  to  other  editions 
kindly  inform  me  whether  this  punctuation  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  them  ? 

R.  M.  SPENCB,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

THE  GENDER  OF  " MOON. "—The  following 
passage  is  taken  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
April,  p.  650,  and  appears  in  '  Pages  from  a  Private 
Diary '  :— 

I  went  to  look  at  the  lambs,  and  the  old  shepherd, 
who  has  a  whole  meteorological  department  in  his  head, 
shook  it  at  the  weather.  '  We  shall  have  a  fall  'fore  this 
time  to-morrow.'  Aristotle  bids  us  respect  the  opinions 
of  the  aged,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  reasons;  but 
their  reasons  are  often  very  entertaining.  So  I  pressed 
him  :  •  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  why.'  '  Well,'  said  he, 
'  did  ye  see  the  moon  last  night  lying  on  his  back  1  I 
know'd  he  meant  summat  by  that ;  he  means  a  fall  'fore 
this  time  to-morrow,  snow  or  rain  however.'" 

Now  we  all  know  that  "  moon  "  in  Anglo-Saxon 
was  of  the  masculine  gender,  as  it  is  in  German  at 
present.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  this 
survival  in  Berkshire,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 


variety  of  Riding-frocks,   Kheyen-  I  oounty  in  which  the  -diariBt  j8  supposed  to  live. 
Ular    Ha^s,  Jockey-boots,    and  Coach-whips."— ' The  I  -        -J  •     -•  ••      •    •'  «_.* 


History  of  Pompey  the  Little;  or,  the  Life  and  Adventures 
of  a  Lap-dog,'  London,  1751,  chap.  vi.  p.  179. 

What  was  a  "  Khevenhullar  hat "  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

EAGLE  ON  CHURCH  LECTERNS.— What  is  the 
reason  why  church  lecterns  have  upon  them  an 
eagle  ;  or  what  is  symbolized  by  the  eagle  being 
always  chosen,  and  not  some  other  bird  ? 

SCRUTATOR. 


In  what  other  counties  is  the  moon  masculine  ? 
F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  WANTED.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
following  work  :  "  A  Learned  Summary  upon  the 
Famous  Poeme  of  William  of  Salaste,  Lord  of  Bartas 

translated  out  of  French  by  T.  L.  D.  M.  P."  ? 

There  is  a  dedication  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Master 
of  the  Rolls  (ob.  1636).  On  the  title-page  the 
initials  are  as  above,  in  italic  capitals ;  after  the 


.  dedication  the  D  is  italic,  whilst  the  others  are 

FRENCH  CLERGY. — Can  any  of  your  readers    roman  ;  and  after  the  address  to  the  reader  the 
inform  me  whether  in  France  the  clergy  are  sub-   D  is  roman,  whilst  the  others  are  italic.     The 
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book  is  of  no  value ;  but  I  have  reason  to  desir 
the  author's  name,  if  known.  W.  L. 

Bury,  Lanc§. 

SOURCES  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.— 

Cane  Decane,  canii;  sed  ne  cane,  cane  Decane, 

De  cane,  sed  canis,  cane  decane,  cane. 
[Attributed  to  Porgon ;  but  really  of  unknown  author 
ship.    See  6™  8.  iii.  398.] 

Perturbabantur  Conitantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus  eollicitudinibus. 
[Their  author  is  said  to  have  been  one  Hermes  con 
cerning  whom  nothing  is  known.    See  6^  S.  iv.  77.] 

Plet  si  flere  iubes 

Quern  Deua  vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 
[Of  unknown  authorship.    Erroneously  attributed  t( 
Euripides.    See  1"  S.  viii.  73  ] 

Magis  arnica  Platoni. 

How  should  one    translate    "Memento  mori 
Oarlyle  has  somewhere  "  think  of  dying,"  which 
would  seem  to  be  his  translation.     0.  J.  A.  0. 

["Remember  you  have  to  die"  is  given  in  Riley's 
r  Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.'] 

"CARCASS'"  AND  " CABS'."— In   the  Cellarers 
Rolls  of  Durham  Abbey,  fifteenth   century,  we 
constantly  find  such  entries  as 
"In  v  carcass'  et  iij  q'rt.  earn.  bou.  de  st.  xl*.  iijrf." 
"In  xxvj  cass1  et  di.  multon.  de  staur.  xxxv*.  iiijd." 
The  difference  in  terms  with  respect  to  beef  and 
mutton  seems  to    be  always    observed.     So  at 
Winchester  (Kttchin,  « Obedientiary  Roll* '  229, 
239,  487).     Can  it  be  satisfactorily  explained  ? 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

MORTARS.— Will  the  readers  of '  N.  &  Q.'  be  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  accounts  of  any  metal,  wooden, 
or  stone  mortars  they  may  know  of  in  private 
hands  or  public  collections  ?  I  know  of  those  in 
the  museums  at  Cambridge  and  Carlisle.  Please 
send  the  information  to  me  direct. 

FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

CRABBE'S  '  LADY  BARBARA  ;  OR,  THE  GHOST.' 
—Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin  of  Crabbe's  tale 
'  Lady  Barbara ;  or,  the  Ghost '  ?  George  Crabbe, 
iunior,  declares  it  to  be  founded  upon  a  more  or 
less  popular  Wiltshire  tradition.  But  this  is  rather 
curious.  Years  before  I  read  the  story  in  Crabbe  I 
was  familiar  with  a  variant  of  it,  which  I  was  assured 
was  of  certain  and  famous  Irish  origin.  I  think  it 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  Beresford  ghost  story  • 
and  the  story  as  I  first  heard  it  differed  in  no  very 
essential  respect  from  the  Wiltshire  one  of  Crabbe. 
I  here  is  the  compact  by  which  one  person  agrees 
to  appear  to  another  after  death,  there  is  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  many  similar  details,  such  as  the  con- 
version  from  scepticism  and  the  branding  of  the 
wrist  at  a  touch  of  the  spectre's  hand.  According 
to  Balzac,  the  mere  germ  of  this  story  must  be 


very  old.  "  Quand  je  serai  mort,  si  je  me  reconcile 
avec  Dieu,  je  le  prierai  de  me  laisser  vons  appa- 
raiire,"  says  the  old  doctor  in  'Ursule  Mirouet.' 
"'C'est  precis^ment  la  convention  faite  entre 
Cardan  et  son  ami,'  repondit  le  cure."  And  this 
Cardan  is  the  "  grand  philosophe  du  XVI«  siecle." 

0.  A.  H. 

"PLATING  HAMLET."— I  hope  I  may  be  for- 
given if,  after  consultation  of  the  Indexes  under 
'  Hamlet'  and  '  Proverbs  and  Sayings,'  I  may  have 
missed  some  mention  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  of  this  phrase 
for  playing  the  fool,  common  at  this  day,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  South  Yorkshire.  Dr.  Brewer  is,  I 
suppose,  right  in  identifying  the  word  with  Ice- 
landic amlod,  which  is  not  far  off  the  Irish  amhlair. 
But  is  the  expression  now  known  out  of  York- 
shire ?  KlLLIGREW. 

NINTH  AND  TENTH  PSALMS  IN  THE  VULGATE. 
— When  referring  to  my  copy  of  the  Psalter, 
printed  by  Schoyffer  in  1478,  I  found  that  the 
numbering  of  the  Psalms  differed  from  our  present 
version  in  consequence  of  the  tenth  Psalm  being 
Deluded  in  the  ninth.  I  also  find  that  the  same 
arrangement  occurs  in  the  Bible  printed  by 
Koberger  in  1477  as  well  as  in  the  editions  pub- 
"ished  by  Fellonius  at  Lyons  in  1551,  and  by 
Erasmus  in  1522.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
these  two  Psalms  are  printed  as  one  in  all  editions 
of  the  Vulgate.  C.  LEESON  PRINCE. 

DBWSBURT,  DEWSBBRRY,  OR  DUESBURY.—  Any 
nformation  respecting  this  family,  or  their  arms, 
who  were  located  at  Dewsberry  Hall,  in  the  county 
of  York,  circa  1709-30,  will  oblige.  J.  R.  K. 

PASSAGE  IN  THE  GREEK  FATHERS. — Will  some 
>f  your  learned  readers  kindly  give  an  accurate 
•endering  of  the  following  passage  from  an  old 
Jatin  version  of  a  work  by  one  of  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Church,  the  original  of  which  is 
ost?— • 

Ad  hanc  enim  ecclesiam  propter  potentiorem  princi- 
mlitatem  necease  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc 
st,  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles,  in  qua  semper  ab  his 
ui  sunt  undique  conservata  est  ea  quae  est  ab  Apostolis 
raditio." 

HARPAX. 

THE  COUNTY  OP  HANTS.— I  shall  be  glad  if 
ou  can  acquaint  me  with  the  reason  why  the 
o- called  county  of  Hants  is  always  quoted  in 
egal  documents,  &c.,  as  the  county  of  South- 
mpton.  If  it  is  Southampton,  why  are  we 
aught  in  our  schools,  colleges,  &c.,  that  it  is 
lampshire  ?  I  believe  this  is  unique  in  county 
nnals.  A.  J.  HINWOOD. 

FLIP  CAN.— Can  any  one,  either  privately  or 
hrough  the  medium  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  tell  me  the 

resent  whereabouts  of  the  flip  can  belonging  to 
lobinson  Crusoe,  said  to  have  been  made  for 

lexander  Selkirk  in  1703?    Is   the  following 
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copy  of  the  incised  inscription  perfectly  correct 
"Alexander  Selkirke.     This  is  my  one  (own) 
When  you  take  me  on  board  of  ship,  Pray  fill  me 
full  with  punch  or  flipp.    Fulham."    How  are  the 
lines  divided  on  the  flip  can  ? 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RBT. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

DUKE  OF  PONTWEZBL. — At  the  recent  import 
ant  sale  at  Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk,  a  friend  o 
mine  bought  a  finely  painted  portrait  on  copper, 
purporting  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Pontwezel, 
circa  1690.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
about  this  nobleman,  my  inquiries  so  far  having 
been  fruitless  ?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

THE  'Opus  MAJUS.'  —  I  saw  it  lately  stated 
that  in  two  passages  of  the  '  Opus  Majus '  Roger 
Bacon  had  dimly  foreshadowed  the  X  rays.  I 
think  that  many  of  your  readers*  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  book  would  be  much 
interested  in  seeing  the  passages,  if  not  too  long  for 
insertion  in  your  columns.  W.  L. 

KEMP  FAMILY,  OP  ESSEX.— Is  there  any  male 
representative  of  this  family  living  ?  The  last  of 
the  family  who  held  Spains  Hall,  Finchingfield, 
was  Mary  Kemp,  who  conveyed  the  estates  by 
marriage  to  her  husband,  Sir  Swinerton  Dyer, 
about  1727.  Possibly  some  branch  of  the  family 
settled  elsewhere  were  entitled  to  bear  the  arms 
(Arg.,  chevron  gules  between  three  stars  az.)  later 
than  above  date.  One  of  the  antiquarian  societies, 

I  believe,  recently  visited  Finchingfield  ;  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  which.  THREE  GARBS. 

"THE  BILL,  THE  WHOLE  BILL,  AND  NOTHING 
BUT  THE  BILL."— The  St.  James's  Gautte  of 

II  September  states  that  Robert  Stephen  Rintoul, 
the  Scotch  journalist  who  started  the  Spectator  in 

828,  "  invented  the  phrase,  'The  Bill,  the  whole 

till,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,1  at  the  time  of  the 

reform  agitation,   sixty-five  years  ago."      What 

foundation  is  there  for  this  alleged  origin  of  that 

famous  phrase  ?  POLITICIAN. 

ENNIUS.— Is  there  any  more  complete  edition  of 
his  works  than  that  which  was  published  by  Wet- 
stein  of  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1707  ? 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.— 
Among  Ood'g  prophets  are  the  beautiful. 
She  stands  a-tip-toe,  straining  ever  higher, 
SouHipped  with  loftiest  desire. 

T.  8.  G. 
Studious  of  peace,  he  hated  strife, 

Meek  virtues  filled  his  breast  ; 

His  coat  of  arms  "a  spotless  life," 

"  An  honest  heart "  his  crest. 

E.  WALfORD. 


CITY  NAMES  IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OP 
STOWS  'SURVEY.' 

(8th  S.  xii.  161,  201,  255,  276.) 

I  am  much  obliged  by  the  notes  and  replies 
which  you  have  published.  I  had  better  take 
them  in  order,  and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  which  your 
correspondents  have  shown  regarding  me. 

In  the  City  there  were  three  St.  Botolph's,  and 
one  outside  the  wall.  Pilgrims  came  into  the  City 
close  by  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  and  left  it  to 
take  the  northern  road,  whether  by  Aldersgate  or 
Aldgate  (after  it  was  opened),  or  by  Bishopsgate 
(the  most  direct  way). 

C.  C.  B.  is  anticipated  by  my  correction  in  the 
adjoining  column. 

MR.  T.  WILSON  asks  if  St.  Mary  Colechurch 
took  its  name  from  the  Cole  Harbour.  I  do  not 
think  so.  "  Cole  Harbour  "  is  a  form  I  have  not 
met.  Cold  Harbour  is  the  usual  form.  St.  Mary 
Colechurch  stood  where  charcoal  was  sold  in  West 
Cheap,  as  St.  Margaret  Pattens  marks  the  place 
where  pattens  were  sold  in  East  Cheap.  The 
meaning  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  eludes  me. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  abbey,  and  must  be 
a  corruption. 

ME.  NEILSON'S  query  answers  itself,  and,  in 
fact,  may  be  taken  to  prove  my  point.  I  have 
not  my  Madox  at  hand,  and  do  not  know  what 
the  passage  is  in  Latin.  But  the  gaol  is  evidently 
that  of  Newgate,  which  stood  near  what  was  after- 
wards Holborn  Bridge.  As  to  the  Fleet  Bridge 
lower  down,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date.  It  was 
not  in  existence  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  in  existence  very  early  in  the 
thirteenth.  MR.  NBILSON  places  it  three  years 
before  1200,  which  does  not  affect  my  statement 
as  to  its  late  origin.  W.  J.  LOFTIE. 

In  reply  to  what  has  been  said  about  "  Shere- 
log,"  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  place  on  record 
how  sheep  of  various  ages  are  named  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Lambs,  as  they  grow  to  be  nearly  a  year 
old,  are  called  "  hogs"— heeder  hogs  or  sheeder 
hogs,  according  to  sex.  After  they  are  shorn,  they 
are  "shearlings,"  and  cease  to  be  hogs,  and  no 
amount  of  shearing  can  make  them  into  hogs 
again,  any  more  than  shaving  an  old  man  can  make 
him  into  a  schoolboy.  They  then  become  "  yows  " 
ewes)  or  "wethers"  (wedders  =  castrated  males). 
tfext  year  they  are  "  two  shere,"  then  "  three  shere." 
t  is  not  the  practice  to  castrate  rams  ;  that  is 
done  while  they  are  lambs,  before  they  grow  into 
rams,  which  is  another  name  for  tups.  "  Shear- 
tog  "  here  has  no  meaning.  If  a  person  should  go 
nto  Boston  Sheep  Market  and  ask  for  "shear- 
hogs,"  farmers  would  say,  "Now,  what  is  it  ya 
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mean  ?  De  ya  want  hogs  or  de  ya  want  shearlings  ?" 
A  sheep  may  be  one  or  the  other  :  but  it  cannot 
be  both. 

Fabyan,  in  his  list  of  London  churches,  mentions 
five  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  viz,  in  Byllyns- 
gate  ;  in  Porte  Sowkyn  Warde,  without  Algate  ; 
in  Byshoppes  gate  warde,  at  the  gate  ;  in  Bred- 
strete  warde;  and  in  Aldrysgate  ward,  without 
the  gate  (Fabyan's  '  Chronicle,'  1533,  vol.  ii.  p.  11). 

As  for  Cold  Harbour,  the  country  is  full  of 
places  so  named  where  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
connexion  with  coals.  There  is  a  piece  of  ground 
in  Boston  called  so,  and  so  are  parts  of  the  parishes 
of  Benington,  Freiston,  and  Wrangle,  in  this 
neighbourhood.  These  are  all  sea-coast  parishes. 
There  are  others  in  Cambridgeshire,  Grantham, 
and  elsewhere  not  near  the  sea.  In  Knight's 
*  Popular  History  of  England,'  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  is 
the  picture  of  a  palatial  building  called  Cold  Har- 
bour. I  have  heard  these  rhymes,  but  do  not 
know  where  they  come  from  :  — 
Some  say  the  devil's  d*  ad, 

And  buried  in  Gold  Harbour; 
But  others  say  he's  riz  again, 
And  'prenticed  to  the  barber. 

For  further  remarks  on  Cold  Harbour  see  Thomp- 
son's 'History  of  Boston,'  1856,  or  'N.  &  Q  ' 
1"  S.  xii.  293.  K.  R; 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Holborn.—  MR.  LOFTIE  says,  in  his  notes  on 
Stow's  London  nomenclature,  that  "no  river 
ever  ran  down  Holborn  Hill,  as  we  can  posi- 
tively assert."  It  is  dangerous  to  be  positive 
on  any  question  connected  with  local  ety- 
mology ;  and  in  the  case  of  Holborn  I  think 
there  are  grounds  for  holding  that  Stow  may  be 
correct,  as  I  showed  last  year  in  'N.  &  Q.'(8th 
S.  ix.  369).  The  petition,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
from  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
complaining  of  an  interruption  in  their  enjoyment 
of  a  water  supply  from  a  "common  welle  roun- 
ing  with  faire  water  lying  and  beynge  in  your  high 
common  waye,  a  little  benethe  Grayes  Inne,"  is  a 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  Stow's 
statement.  The  river  Fleet  bounded  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew's  towards  the  north-east,*  but  no 
portion  of  it  ran  along  the  king's  highway  in  that 
parish.  The  "running  well,  a  little  beneath 
Gray's  Inn,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint, 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  Fleet.  Since 
writing  the  note  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have 
made  further  investigations,  the  result  of  which  I 
hope  some  day  to  communicate  to  '  N.  &  Q.';  but 
having,  as  I  hope,  an  open  mind  on  this  as  on 
other  questions,  I  should  be  glad  if  MR,  LOFTIE 
would  favour  me  with  the  reasons  on  which  be 
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bases  his  positive  assertion.  As  for  Hockley-in-the- 
Bole,  I  would  venture  to  invite  reference  to  my 
note  at  8">  S.  x.  15. 

Finsbury. —"MiR.  LOFTIE  also  points  out  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  Finsbury  or  Vines- 
bury  denotes  a  mansion  belonging  to  Fin  or 
Vine,  and  surmises  that  Fin  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  Dane.  But  Mr.  Denton  has  shown,  on 
the  authority  of  Kemble's  'Saxons  in  England, 
i.  59  (note),  ed.  1876,  that  the  name  of  this  manor 
is  derived  from  the  family  of  Finnes,  Fynes,  or 
Fiennes,  who  formerly  owned  Finsbury  Fields  and 
had  their  burh  or  manorial  residence  there.  Two 
ladies  of  this  family  gave  the  Lower  Walks  of 
Moorfields  to  the  City  authorities  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens  of  London  (Denton's '  Records  of 
Cripplegate  Without,'  pp.  90,  103).  "Fynnys- 
berefelde"  is  mentioned  in  the  year  1519  ('Letters 
and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,'  vol.  iii.  part  i. 
p.  23).  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 


POPOCATEPETL  (8th  S.  xii.  248).— I  cannot  give 
the  pronunciation,  but  I  can  give  the  etymology, 
which  is  something.  See  my  paper  on  the  language 
of  Mexico  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  1888-90, 
pp.  137  and  following,  where  I  give  the  name  of 
the  chief  book  on  the  subject,  viz.,  the  dictionary 
by  Re*mi  Sime'on. 

Popoca-tepetl  is  compounded  of  popoca,  he 
smokes,  and  tepetl,  a  mountain,  and  means 
smoking  mountain  or  volcano.  This  etymology, 
at  any  rate,  sets  aside  the  ridiculous  method  in 
which  I  was  taught  to  pronounce  the  word  at 
school,  viz.,  with  the  accent  on  the  a,  as  if  it  were 
Popocatepetl,  a  pronunciation  which  we  could  only 
remember  by  help  of  an  etymology  of  our  own, 
viz.,  "  pop  a  cat  in  kettle  ";  which  is  quite  as  good 
as  many  which  I  could  mention. 

For  further  information,  see  the  dictionary 
cited  above,  and  the  Mexican  grammar  by  Olmos, 
edited  by  the  same  Re*mi  Sime'on. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

I  used  to  know  this  mountain  very  well,  some 
years  ago,  both  by  sight  and  by  name  ;  and  I  can 
say  that  I  never  heard  an  accent  on  any  syllable  of 
its  name,  unless  very,  very  slightly  on  the  last ; 
never,  assuredly,  on  the  penultimate.  Herein  it 
was  a  distinct  contrast  to  its  sister  hill,  Iztaccihuatl, 
the  "  sleeping  woman,"  who  had  on  her  penultimate 
a  marked  accent,  very  troublesome  to  poets,  and 
warily  avoided  by  a  young  friend  of  mine  lately 
in  his  Newdigate  poem  'Montezuma.' 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

I  cannot  claim  to  give  the  correct  Aztec  accent 
of  the  name  in  question,  and  am  no  authority  on 
such  matters ;  but  Mexican  names  having  been 
very  familiar  to  me  for  a  great  part  of  my  life, 
owing  to  my  husband  having  lived  in  Mexico  for 
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many  years,  perhaps  my  recollection  of  the  pro 
nunciation  may  be  of  service.  I  should  add  tha 
my  husband  spoke  Spanish  well  and  was  a  goot 
Spanish  scholar. 

The  accent  appeared  to  me  to  be  even  on  all  the 
syllables,  and  the  same  with  the  companion  moun- 
tain, IstacziwatI,  or  "the  Little  White  Woman.' 
Haying  no  reference  books  here,  I  have  spelt  this 
name  phonetically.  The  fortress  and  castle  o 
Chapultepe*o  had  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

I  have  a  good  water-colour  sketch  of  Popoca- 
tapetl  and  IstacziwatI  before  me  as  I  write ;  and 
if  this  or  any  other  of  my  Mexican  sketches  or 
photographs  are  of  any  interest  to  MB.  PLATT,  I 
phall  be  very  happy  to  show  them  to  him,  if  at  any 
time  he  is  in  my  direction. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 
5,  Tregunter  Road,  The  Boltona,  8.W. 

LETTER  FROM  DOUGLAS  JERR«LD  (8tb  S.  xii. 
168). — In  answer  to  my  query  on  this  subject,  Sir 
John  Tenniel  says,  in  a  letter  which  he  has  kindly 
written  to  me  : — 

"I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  to  what  it  allude?, 
except  that  I  once  made  a  caricature  of  C.  Kean  in 
Punch  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  '  Sardanapalus'  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre.  At  all  events,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  nothing  came  of  Jen-old's  suggestion." 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

AN  OLD  ESTATE  (8*h  S.  xii.  25, 154).— A.  H. 
falls  into  sad  confusion.  Bobns  Smith  was  never 
a  baron.  The  first  baron  was  Robert  Yernon 
Smith,  sometime  M.P.  for  Northampton  and  a 
Cabinet  minister.  His  eldest  son  is  now  the 
second  baron.  On  such  a  simple  matter  A.  H. 
might  have  consulted  any  book  of  reference.  Farm- 
ing Woods  was  the  property  of  the  Fitzpatricks, 
and  the  first  Lord  Lyveden  got  it  with  his  wife. 
A.  H.  has  clearly  forgotten  his  Horace  Walpole. 

J.  S. 

The  first  Lord  Lyveden  was  not  Bobus  Smith, 
but  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Vernon  Smith,  many 
years  M.P.  for  Northampton.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  BILLIARDS  (8th  S.  xii.  -wy. 
—This  story  has  already  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
7th  S.  i.  358,  copied  from  the  Billiard  News  of 

October,  1875,  which  in  turn  had  extracted  it 
from  the  Co-operative  and  Financial  Review. 

BEN.  WALKER. 

Langstone,  Erdington. 

'  IN  CAMP  AND  CANTONMENT'  (8">  S.  xii.  268). 

'In  Camp  and  Cantonment,'  by  Mrs.  Cuthell, 
has  been  published  this  year. 

CHARLES  S.  0.  WATKINS,  F.R.G.S. 

Miss  FAIRBROTHER  (8">  S.  xi.  267,  335,  390, 
477 ;  xii.  249).— MR.  HILL  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  this  lady  was  living  in  1895.  She  died,  aged 
seventy-four,  12  January,  1890,  and  was  quite 


freely  noticed  in  the  Standard  as  Mrs.  Fitzgeorge, 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  I  remember 
being  told,  I  have  little  doubt  quite  correctly,  that 
the  Queen  used  to  visit  her,  though,  of  course,  the 
Court  Circular  recorded  it  not. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

"  RTPECK  "  (8th  S.  xii.  249).— For  the  derivation 
of  this  word,  sometimes  given  as  "repeck," 
"ripeck,"  "rypeg,"  "  wrypex,"  or  "ripex,"  see 
'N.  &  Q.,'  4"  S.  xii.  208,  294,  337  ;  7">  S.  ii. 
168,  197.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  (8th  S.  xii.  7,  67,  118,  174) 
was  born  in  Douglas  Street,  Kilmarnock,  on 
31  December,  1830.  His  father  was  a  pattern 
drawer  in  a  print-field.  The  family  went  to 
Paisley  in  1833  or  1834,  but  returned  to  Kil- 
marnock. Alexander  then  became  a  "  putter-on  " 
in  Bailie  Geddes's  print-works  ;  later  on  he  removed 
to  Glasgow  and  went  into  business  as  a  muslin 
designer.  In  1854  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the 
University,  Edinburgh.  He  died  on  5  January, 
1867,  so  the  'History  of  Kilmarnock'  informs  me. 
ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Fairfield,  Poundfald,  Penclawdd,  R.S.O. 

"  JESTJ,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL  "  (8«>  S.  xii.  64, 136, 
213).— There  can  be  no  reasonable  or  substantial 
doubt  that  Charles  Wesley  is  the  author  of  this 
hymn.  But  there  is  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
a  technical  element  of  uncertainty,  in  the  fact  that 
;he  volume  of  hymns  referred  to  by  your  contri- 
butor as  Charles  Wesley's  (1740)  was  really  issued 
n  the  name  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  in 
inch  joint  publications  of  the  brothers  the  separate 
authorship  is  not  distinguished.  Against  hymns 
taken  from  such  joint  publications,  in  the  absence 
of  any  clear  external  evidence  as  to  authorship, 
the  index  to  the  new  Weeleyan  hymn-book  puts 
W."  to  indicate  the  formal  uncertainty.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  hymn  is  Charles 
Wesley's,  but  if  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  anything  more 
ban  internal  evidence  to  go  upon,  I  should  be 
;lad  to  be  informed  of  it,  as  being  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  It  is  remarkable  that  John 
iVesley  did  not  insert  this  hymn  in  his  ( Standard 
lymn-Book  '  of  1780,  nor  did  it  find  a  place  in  the 
Wesleyan  hymn-book  till  after  his  death. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

SWIFTS,  SPARROWS,  AND  STARLINGS  (8tb  S.  xii. 
67,  256).— We  have  all  three  species  of  birds 
very  year  under  our  eaves,  above  the  second 
tory.  The  sparrows  and  the  starlings  begin 
•Derations  at  the  same  corner  early  in  spring,  and 
hey  peera  to  have  a  mutual  understanding  as  to 
accommodation.  At  any  rate,  matters  are  through- 
ut  of  a  fairly  harmonious  character.  The  explana- 
ion  seems  to  be  that  the  two  families  are  able  to 
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exist  as  neighbours  without  encroaching  upon  each    So  it  appears  that  a  certain  kind  of  feast  was 
other's  rights.    The  sparrows  build  between  an    called  a  "  he- did- well."    The  art  of  making  such 
elbow  of  a  water-pipe  and  the  slates,  while  the    useless  suggestions  does  not  seem  to  be  difficult, 
starlings  pass  beyond  them  and  get  into  or  under  |     If  one  is  to  guess,  it  would  be  safer  to  derive 
the  roof.     These  pleasant  relations,   with  noisy 


accompaniments,  are  not  disturbed  (save  sometimes 
by  the  irate  gardener,  or  a  slater,  or  a  plumber 
doing  repairs)  till  the  arrival  of  the  swifts  at  some 
point  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  May. 
These  desire  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  starlings, 
and  there  is  usually  a  conflict  of  several  days, 
during  which  the  starlings  resist  every  effort  of  the 
persistent  intruders  to  effect  a  lodgment.  Occasion- 
ally the  swifts  fare  badly.  The  other  year  two 
starlings  attacked  one  of  them  mercilessly,  and 
pecked  and  battered  it  till  it  fell  on  the  lawn, 
exhausted  and  apparently  dying.  I  had  it  brought 
in,  and  gave  it  such  tendance  as  suggested  itself  at 
the  moment.  In  about  an  hour  it  seemed  well 
enough  to  be  released,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  see 
it  dart  from  the  window  into  the  "azure  deep  of  air." 
The  starlings  ultimately  yield ;  and  the  swifts  hold 
their  quarters  till  August,  giving  a  sense  of  life 
and  joy  by  their  sweeping  and  graceful  flight,  their 
shrill  notes  of  pleasurable  excitement,  and  their 
incessant  activity.  THOMAS  BATKE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

HERALDIC  (8th  S.  xii.  187).— The  helmet  thus 
used  has  a  very  clear  meaning.  It  represents  the 
actual  helmet  worn  by  the  armed  knight  or  squire, 
on  which  the  crest  was  placed,  exactly  as  the 
shield  represents  the  actual  shield  on  which  the 
arms  were  blazoned.  Such  is  the  theory  on  which 
all  heraldry  is  based. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 


bean-feast  from  bean  and  feast.  And  I  should 
prefer  to  take  bean  in  the  sense  of  bene,  a  prayer. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  (see  the  ( New  English 
Dictionary ')  that  bene  (A.-S.  ben)  is  nothing  but 
a  variant  spelling  of  boon  (Icel.  bdn),  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  English  word  mutated  the  5  into  «, 
whilst  the  Norse  word  did  not. 

suggestion  is,  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  E.  bene  has  not  the  usual  sense  of 
prayer,  but  rather  that  of  favour,  which  is  a  well- 
known  and  much  illustrated  sense  of  boon.  In 
other  words,  it  might  be  a  boon-feast;  and  if 
further  information  is  desired,  the  *  New  English 
Dictionary '  can  be  consulted  for  examples  of  boon- 
day,  boon-man,  boon-work,  boon-ploughing,  and 
boon-shearing.  Even  as  a  guess  this  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  calling  a  feast  a  "he-did- 
well."  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  suggested  deri- 
vation from  bene  fecit,  but  would  rather  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  entries  lately  found  by  me  in 
the  Durham  Almoners'  Eolls  :— 

1339-40.  In  fabia  emptia  pro  diatribucione  pauperum, 
vjli.  iij«.  vjeZ.  ob. 

1340-41.  Item  in  fabia  emptia  diveraia  yicibua  ad 
diveraa  precia,  pro  dietribucione  pauperum,  vijli.  xiiijs.  vjd. 

1342-3.  In  fabia  et  pia.  emptia  pro  distribucione 
pauperum  per  annum,  xii.  xiiijr/.  q*. 

In  fabia  pro  diatribucione  facta  pauperibua,  xxijs.  vjd. 

1343-4.    In  fabia  et  pia.,  ixft.  xix».  ixrf. 
Afterwards  the  purchases  of  beans  seem  to  have 
ceased,  but  while  they  lasted  the  beanfeasts  must 
have  been  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  if  we 
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he  will  find  that  in  early  times  the  helmets  of 
knights  and  warriors  were  adorned  with  the  crest 
they  adopted  to  enable  their  followers  to  identify 
them  in  battle,  &c.  The  seals  of  the  fourteenth 
century  show  that  the  helmet  was  placed  upon  the 
top  line  of  the  shield,  and  in  some  cases  on  the 
sinister  corner,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
crest  and  carrying  out  the  usual  custom.  Before 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  existed  no 
specific  regulation  by  which  the  helmet  was  varied 


according  to  the  rank  of  the  bearer  of  the  arms, 


this  distribucio  pauperum  was  a    part    of   the 

Maundy  observance,  but,  away  from  books,  am 
not  sure.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaater. 

CONSTRUCTION  WITH  A  PARTITIVE  (8th  S.  xii. 
206).— MR.  BAYNE'S  view  is  quite  correct.  The 
construction  he  denounces  is  so  common  among 
writers,  educated  and  uneducated,  that  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  note  examples, 
blunder  springs  from  a  mental  confusion  of  two 


[    formulas  having  different  meanings—"  the  most 


his  dignity  and  degree.  When  the  heraldic 
insignia  of  a  family  are  represented  in  full,  the 
shield  is  surmounted  with  the  helmet,  it  being 
considered  a  requisite  accessory  along  with  the 
lambrequin  and  mantle  for  the  external  ornament 
of  the  arms.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

BEANFEAST  :  BEANO  (8th  S.  xii.  64, 174).— The 
latest  suggestion  is  that  bean-feast  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  bene  fecit.  This  means  "he  did  well." 


of  the  most  surprising  things."  By  way  < 
tration  I  take  a  monosyllabic  superlative.  In 
"the  best  book  "there  is  question  of  one  thing 
only,  a  thing  without  equal;  but  in  "one  of  the 
best  books  "  there  is  question  of  a  multitude  of 
things,  all  equal.  The  number  is  indeterminate, 
but  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  assume  it  to  be 
twenty.  If  we  tack  a  sentence  to  each  of  the 
above  phrases,  having  the  relative  pronoun  "  that 
for  subject,  we  cannot  use  a  common  predicate, 
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because  the  antecedent  is  "book"  in  the  firs 
example  and  "books"  in  the  second,  e.g.:  (1 
"  This  is  the  best  book  [i.  e.,  the  one  best  book 
that  has  appeared";  (2)  " This  is  one  of  the  bes 
books  [i.e.,  the  beat  twenty  books]  that  hav 
appeared."  Would  anybody  with  the  least  know 
ledge  of  grammar  write  "one  of  the  best  twent; 
books  that  has  appeared  "  ?  If  so,  take  the  test  o 
inversion.  Example  2  bears  well  the  followio 
inversion  :  "Of  the  best  books  which  have  appeare( 
this  is  one."  But  "  This  is  one  of  the  best  book 
that  has  appeared  "  will  not  stand  the  like  treat 
ment :  the  blunder  is  made  obvious  thereby  to  th 
dullest.  "Of  the  best  books  that  has  appeared 
this  is  one  "  is  hideous. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  our  Galli 
neighbours  seem  liable  to  this  erroneous  syntax  in 
their  own  language,  to  judge   by  the    caution 
against  it  in  their  grammars.  F.  ADAMS. 

106 A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

MR.   T.   BATNE    is  quite    correct    in   writing 
"  This  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  tha 
have  happened."    To  put  has  for  have  is  absurd 
and  its  absurdity  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  trans- 
lating it  into  Latin.     "  Hsec  est  maxime  mirabilis 
mum  quse  unquam  acciderunt."    To  put  accidi 
here  would  be  simply  impossible. 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

ENNIS  :  ST.  DENIS  (8tb  S.  xii.  88,  194).— None 
of  your  correspondents  who  explain  the  Celtic  inis 
in  its  primary  sense  of  "  island  "  take  any  note  of 
its  secondary  meaning,  which  is  almost  as  frequent 
in  topography,  viz.,  that  of  a  waterside  meadow  or 
pasture.  There  are  many  place-names  containing 
the  prefix  Inch-  or  Ennis-  which  cannot  be 
explained  except  as  referring  to  such  land.  In 
Galloway  the  word  appears  as  "  the  Inks,"  applied 
to  a  tract  of  grazing  (pre  salt)  along  the  estuary  of 
the  Cree  ;  and  in  that  district  the  word  "  isle  "  is 
sometimes  applied  to  similar  ground,  as  in  the 
names  Millisle  and  Horse  Isles,  where  are  no 
island?.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  James 
Frost's  '  History  of  Clare,'  p.  114  :  "The  adjoining 
town  of  Ennis  was  anciently  called  Inish-laoi  (Calf 
Island)  and  sometimes  Inish  Cluain  Ramhfada 
(Meadow  of  the  long  rowing)." 

ALFRED  MOLONY. 

ARCHBISHOPS'  SIGNATURES  (8">  S.  xii.  189).— 
William  has  always  been  an  uneasy  name  to 
Ij-itinize,  us  there  is  no  w  in  classical  Latin,  and 
Gulielmus  is  neither  pretty  nor  a  perfect  trans- 
lation. I  think  the  substitution  of  W  for  Gul  is 
new,  comparatively,  for  I  remember  being  struck 
with  the  name  thus  written,  by  the  present  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  upon  an  Oxford  testamur  in  1873. 
Does  not  the  Archbishop  of  York  write  Wilhelm.  ? 


But  what  a  curious  survival  it  is  that  our  bishops 
should  consider  it  necessary  to  write  their  names 
in  Latin,  and  not  in  English  ! 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Wilhelm.  is  certainly  a  novel  Latin  abbreviation, 
and  can  hardly  be  deemed  correct.  The  forms 
Gulielmus  and  Guglielmus  are  more  usual,  but 
Willelmus  was  the  commonest  in  the  days  of  Latin 
legal  documents.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  Latin  form  of  William  almost  always 
appears  in  mediaeval  documents  as  "Will's,"  for 
Willelmus,  and  to  continue  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  archbishop  should 
sign  himself  W.,  Will.,  Will',  or  Willelmus  Ebor. 
The  late  E.  A.  Freeman  would  playfully  refer  to 
his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  "Willelmus 
Magnus."  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

Willelmus,  or  some  variation  in  its  spelling,  is 
the  proper  representative  form  of  the  English 
William.  For  the  archbishop's  title  Matthew 
Paris  has,  ad  an.  1135,  "  Willielmus  quoque 

Cantuariensis  Episcopus Stephannm  in  regem 

consecravit."  ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  present  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  W.  D. 
Maclagan)  signs  himself  Willelm.  Ebor.,  not  Wil- 
helm, as  TENEBR^  believes.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

ORIGIN  OF  APHORISM  WANTED  (8lh  S.  xii.  189). 
—In  the  Daily  News  of  14  Sept.,  on  p.  4,  col.  6, 
under  "  From  our  Correspondent,"  Berlin,  it  is 
emarked  : — 

"  He  [Herr  von  Billow]  has,  therefore,  a  keen  scent 
or  a  national  feeling,  and  ill-feeling  in  other  countriei, 
nd  knows  how  to  appreciate  them.  He  knows  the  per- 
ect  freedom  of  the  English  Press  during  the  last  two 
ears.  '  Tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner.' " 

s  the  aphorism  of  French  origin?    If  so,  is  it 
:nown  whence  it  is  taken,  or  who  originated  it  ? 
F.  C.  BIRKBBCK  TERRT. 

Something  has  been  written  about  it  in  *  N.  &  Q.,' 

tb  S.  xii.  19,  where  "somebody's  line "  should  be 

Keble's  line,"  '  Christian  Year,'  Twenty- fourth 


unday  after  Trinity. 


W.  C.  B. 


HOLME  (8th  S.  xii.  188).— This  name  is  derived 
rom  A.-S.  holm,  a  mound  or  hill,  an  islet,  flat 
and  or  meadow  by  a  river  (Skeat's  « Etymol.  Diet.' 
n  voce).     There  are  five  townships  or  hamlets 
ear  Manchester  which  bear  this  name,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Lancashire  meadows  by  a  river  are 
sually  called  "holmes."    The  above  form  of  the 
ord  seems  to  be  peculiar  to    Lancashire   and 
heshire  ;  cf,  Hulton  for  Hilton,  &o. 

W.  FARRER. 
East  Marton,  Yorks. 

Baines's  ' Lancashire'  furnishes  a  pedigree  of 
he  Hulmes  of  Hulme,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
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while  'N.  &  Q.,'  6*  S.  xi.  489,  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  Hulme  family  of  Leek,  county  of 
Stafford.  EVERARD  HOME  COLBMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Koad. 

Hulme  or  Holme  meant  first  a  flat  island  in  a 
river,  afterwards  the  low  meadow  land,  almost  an 
island,  the  delta  on  the  banks  of  a  curving  river. 
I  find  that  a  John  de  Hulme  lived  at  Hulme 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  temp.  Henry  II. 
Baines,  in  his  'History  of  Lancaster'  (Croston's 
edition),  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  gives  a  pedigree  of 
the  Hulme  family  of  Hulme,  in  Reddish,  extend- 
ing from  about  1370  to  1691.  For  the  Hulme 
family  of  Over  Hulme  and  New  Grange,  co. 
Stafford,  see  '  Visitation  of  Staffordshire,  1663-4,' 
edited  by  H.Sydney  Grazebrook,  1885,  and  'Visi- 
tation of  London,  1633-4'  (Harl.  Soc.,  vol.  xv.). 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  ENGLISH  (8th  S.  xii.  43,  111, 
157,  238).— Other  County  Councils,  dealing  with 
the  same  offences,  have  avoided  the  difficulty  by 
simply  fixing  the  distance  in  yards  :  "  within  BO 
many  yards  of  any  dwelling-house,"  &c. 

W.  C.  B. 

MARKS  FOR  SIGNATURE  (8th  S.  xii.  188).— 
'  Marks  in  Place  of  Signature '  was  the  title  of  a 
communication  to  'N.  &  Q.'  (6th  S.  ix.  169)  from 
the  late  J.  0.  HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS,  in  which  he 
stated  that  on  reference  to  the  records  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous,  the 
marksmen  were  equally  so.  He  added  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  common  practice,  hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  marksmen  could  not  write. 
EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Koad. 

I,  too,  should  like  to  ask  a  question  on  this 
subject.  In  an  old  deed  (temp.  Elizabeth)  relating 
to  a  marriage  settlement  in  my  father's  family 
there  are  the  signatures  of  eight  or  nine  persons. 
All  the  men  who  could  not  write  have  signed  by 
the  mark  X,  all  the  women  by  the  mark  0.  Why 
the  distinction  ?  C.  0.  B. 

When  editing  the  registers  of  Saddleworth  I 
found  numerous  examples  of  marks  for  signatures 
in  the  marriages,  1754  (when  the  printed  forms 
were  ordered  to  be  used)  to  1800.  Many  people 
at  that  period  were  unable  to  write  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  begin  to  work  at  an  early 
age,  and  education,  even  amongst  persons  in  good 
circumstances,  was  much  neglected.  The  marriage 
forms  were  filled  up  and  signed  in  a  very  lax 
manner,  some  not  signed  by  the  witnesses,  nor  by 
one  or  both  of  the  persons  married,  and  sometimes 
by  none  of  the  afore-mentioned.  There  are  instances 
where  the  curate  does  not  append  his  name,  and 
also  where  the  woman  writes  her  married  surname. 
It  was  evident  from  the  similarity  of  the  writing 
that  in  many  cases  the  curate  did  the  signing  of 


the  form  for  all  the  parties  connected  with  the 
ceremony.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"GODARD":  "LAGMAN"  (8»  S.  xii.  169).— In 
N.  Bailey's  '  Dictionary,'  1783  ;  under  "Godard," 
is,  "One  endowed  with  a  compliant  and  divine 
disposition  of  mind.  A  proper  name."  Under 
"Lagemen,"  "Legal  men,  such  as  we  call  good 
men  of  the  jury. "  ALFD.  J.  KING. 

101,  Sandmere  Road,  Clapham. 

The  "godard"  is  not  named  as  an  official,  but 
a  subordinate  resident.  Query  goatherd,  as  we 
might  say  Sheppard.  Goddard,  the  personal 
name,  is  Godward,  t.  e.,  strictly  religious. 

A.  H. 

THE  FAIRY  ABUNDE  (8th  S.  xii.  188).— The 
following  note  occurs  in  Cox's  '  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations/  vol.  ii.  p.  365  : — 

"Dasent,  'Norse  Tales,'  Introd.  Ixxxiv.  Grimm, 
'  D.  M.,'  900,  958.  In  other  legends  it  is  Herodias  who, 
confounded  with  her  daughter,  is  made  to  dance  for  ever; 
or  Satia,  Bertha,  Alundia  (names  denoting  kindliness, 
brightness,  or  plenty),  who,  with  Frigga  and  Preya, 
Artenis  and  Diana,  are  degraded  into  leaders  of  midnight 
troops." 

Ou  p.  306  of  the  same  work,  for  Dame  Habunde 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Grimm's  '  Roman  de  la 
Rose.'  PBLOPS. 

Keightley,  in  his  'Fairy  Mythology,' mentions 
the  French  fairy  Abunde.  She  is  called  Abundia 
by  William  of  Auvergne,  who  lived  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  She  is  Dame  Habonde  in  the 
'Roman  de  la  Rose/  Keightley  thinks  that 
Shakspeare's  Mab  is  derived  from  Habundia  by 
the  change  of  H  into  M .  But  surely,  without  such 
a  change,  Dame  Abunde  easily  becomes  con- 
tracted into  Mab.  E.  YARDLBT. 

Abundia  was  a  queen  of  the  elves,  especially 
of  those  who  plaited  the  manes  of  horses,  made 
them  sweat,  &c.,  previous  to  mounting  them. 
Being  held  in  peculiar  dread,  she  was  supposed  to 
be  placated  by  offerings  of  food  and  wine.  She 
was  thus  a  stable-haunting  fairy,  though  a  fre- 
quenter, likewise,  of  houses,  as  writes  William  of 
Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris*  (1228-49).  (Of. 
J.  W.  Wolf,  •  Beitrage ';  A.  Maury,  '  Les  Fees.') 
ST.  CLAIR  BADDELET. 

Under  the  heading  "Abundantia,"  Brockhaus 
says,  in  his  '  Encyclopaedia ': — 

"Verschieden  davon  ist  die  Domina  Abundia  (in 
altfranz.  Dichtungen  Dame  Habonde)  welche  in  Schrif- 
ten  des  Mittelalters  als  lieberrest  dea  celt,  oder  german. 
Heideothums  erwahnt  wird." 

ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 

CARRICK  (8*h  S.  xii.  147,  233).— MR.  RADCLIJ 
is  surely  mistaken  in  giving  the  Irish  form  to  the 
name  Clancy  as  McFlancbaidhe.    I  have  alwaj 


*  "  Quae  apparent  in  domibus,  quas  dominas  nocti 
et  principem  earum  vocant  Dominam  Abundiam." 
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seen  it  written  McFlannchadha,  exactly  parallel 
to  O'Donnchadha  (Anglicized  O'Donoghue),  and 
this  accords  with  the  pronunciation  in  the  Gaelic 
dialects  with  which  I  am  aqnainted,  in  which  it  is 
called  McFlanaghue.  But  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  on  the  point,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  Celtic 
scholar  can  decide  between  these  rival  spellings. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

This  is  one  of  the  titles  which  exist  in  duplicate. 
One  earldom  of  Carrick  (Irish)  belongs  to  the 
Butlers,  of  Mount  Juliet ;  the  other  is  one  of  the 
inferior  honours  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
"  Earl  of  Chester,  Carrick,  and  Dublin,  and  Baron 
Renfrew  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  according  to 
Burke.  E.  WALPORD. 

Ventnor. 

HORSET  (8th  S.  xii.  227).  — The  "demesnes" 
inquired  for  by  MR.  0.  J.  FkRET.were  doubtless 
in  Orsett,  Essex.  In  the  Rev.  Wm.  Palin's 
'Stifford  and  its  Neighbourhood '  (1871),  p.  158, 
we  read  :— 

11  The  Manor  and  Advowson  were  anciently  held  by 
the  Bishops  of  London,  one  of  whom  it  appears,  from  a 
document  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Langton,  in  the 
Lambeth  Register,  directed  the  rectors  of  his  two  livings 
of  Orsett  and  Fulham  to  pay  9  marks  each  yearly  to 
the  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  already  well  endowed  by 
reason  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  of  governing  the 
schools  in  London.  The  rector  of  Orsett  now  pays  6/. 
yearly  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as  the  chan- 
cellor's representatives.  The  whole  parish,  estate,  and 
manor  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  London  until  tbe 
Conquest." 

Morant  ('  History  of  Essex,'  i.  225)  says  : — 
"  The  rector  pays  a  pension  of  61.  a  year  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  St.  Paul's ;  probably,  in  lieu  of  snch  tythes  as 
were  nettled  on  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  that  Cathedral 
by  Bishop  Richard  Pitz-Neal,  in  the  time  of  King 
Richard  I." 

EDWARD  A.  FITCH. 
Maldon. 

Try  Horsell,  near  Woking,  in  Surrey  ;  it  is 
mentioned  in  1262  in  connexion  with  Newark 
Priory,  Send  Parish ;  this  is  more  contiguous  than 
Holnest,  in  Dorsetshire.  A.  H. 

Dean  Milman  ('  Annals,'  p.  39)  writes  the  name 
of  the  place  as  "  Horsey."  Can  this  be  brought 
round  to  "  Hornsey  "  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

"RETURNS"  (8th  S.  xi.  424,  476  ;  xii.  215).— 
It  seems  curious  to  find  this  word  is  not  given  in 
the  usually  comprehensive  '  Encyclopaedic  Diction- 
ary.' The  meaning  attached  to  the  word  in  news- 
paper circles  is,  of  course,  well  known  ;  but  in 
almost  every  business  in  which  buying  and  selling 
is  the  order  of  the  day  "  returns  "  is  the  expression 
in  vogue  for  returned  goods,  or  returned  empty 
packages.  Provisions  for  such  contingencies  is 
almoit  invariably  made  in  the  conduct  of  the 


accountancy  work.  But  there  is  another  usage  of 
"  returns  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom.  This 
is  the  tobacco  often  called  u  Golden  Returns." 
What  is  the  significance  of  "returns"  here?  I 
have  not  Fairholt's  work  on  'Tobacco'  on  my 
shelves,  or  would  consult  it.  C.  P.  HALE. 

MONKISH  LATIN  (8th  S.  xi.  608;  xii.  218).— 
The  lines  are  quoted  a  little  differently  in  this 
neighbourhood,  viz. : — 

Five  brethren  in  one  house  are  we 

All  in  one  little  family, 

Two  have  beards  and  two  have  none, 

And  only  half  a  beard  has  one. 

They  are  said  to  have  some  reference  to  the  sepals 
of  the  dog-rose  (Rosa  canina),  two  of  which  are 
entire,  two  pinnate  on  both  sides,  and  one  pinnate 
on  one  side.  J.  T.  THORP. 

Leicester. 

SIR  WALTER  HKNDLEY  (8th  S.  xii.  167).— In 
'  Otham  Church  and  Parish,'  a  paper  read  before 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  on  5  March, 
1895,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  M.A.,  much 
information  is  given  relative  to  the  connexion  of 
the  Hendleys  with  the  ownership  of  Otham  Manor 
House,  near  Maidstone,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
Otham  Church  the  earliest  monument  consists  of  a 
small  brass  of  Thomas  Hendley,  the  first  of  the 
Corsehorne  family,  with,  according  to  the  writer 
of  the  paper, 

"  a  shield  bearing  Quarterly  1  and  4,  Bendy  gules  and 
azure,  an  orle  of  martlets  ;  2  and  3,  Argent,  a  saltire  en- 
grailed, ermine,  between  four  roundles,  on  a  chief  azure 
a  hind  couchant  or;  these  quarterings  referring  pro- 
bably to  the  two  forms  in  which  the  name  once  appeared 
of  Hindley,  as  well  as  Hendley." 

F.S.A. 

Chilliugton  House,  Maiditone. 

Margery  Pigot,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pigot,  of 
Horwood  and  Whaddon,  Buckinghamshire,  ser- 
jeant-at-law, by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  John  Enerbie,  of  Quainton  Mailer, 
married,  first,  Thomas  Cotton,  of  Lawney,  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  secondly,  Sir  Walter  Henley,  of 
Cranbrooke,  Kent,  Ent. ;  thirdly,  Thomas  Roberts, 
or  Ruckhurste,  of  Glastonbury,  Kent ;  and  fourthly, 
to  "  one  Mardin  "  (Harl.  MS.  1364). 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

MILITARY  BANNERS  AND  COLOURS  (8th  S.  xi. 
447,  473  ;  xii.  57,  115,  171,  252).— Since  I  wrote 
at  the  last  reference  I  have  revisited  Norwich,  and 
find  there  are  no  banners  in  the  cathedral.  So  blank 
and  bare  is  the  interior  of  that  edifice  that  some  such 
decoration  would  be  a  relief  to  the  coldness  of  its 
long  white  aisles.  In  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bisbopsgate,  there  is  a  handsome  brass  mural 
tablet,  in  an  oak  frame,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

"  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  the  Officers, 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  who  served  their 
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Country  in  the  Ranks  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. 1537-1893,  these  two  windows  were  dedicated  by 
the  Regiment  in  the  year  1893." 
This  inscription  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  and  the  tablet  is 
flanked  by  two  tattered  old  flags,  the  king's  and 
the  regimental  colour,  which  had  long  done  duty 
in  this  the  oldest  existing  military  body  io 
England.  WALTER  HAMILTON. 

Clapham  Common. 

EPISCOPAL  FAMILIES  (8th  S.  xii.  185).— Such 
cases  occur  at  intervals,  probably  since  bishops  had 
families  at  all.  I  suppose  this  is  the  "  record 
case":— 

Synge. 


Edward  Synge,  Bp.  of 
Limerick,  d.  1678. 


George  Synge,  Bp.  of 
Cloyne,  d.  1653. 


Edward  Synge,  Abp.  of 
Tuam,  d.  1741. 


Samuel  Synge,  Dean  of 
Kildare,  d.  1708. 


Edward  Synge,  Bp.  of 
Elphin,  d.  1762. 


Nicholas  Synge,  Bp.  of 
Killaloe,  d.  1771. 

Elizabeth  Synge,  d. 
unm,,  at.  99, 1834. 

Other  cases  are  the  families  of  Parry,  Hoadley, 
Knox,  Beresford,  King,  Bridgeman,  Law,  Mac- 
karness.  It  really  seems  not  worth  while  to  set 
them  out  at  length.  If  MR.  WALFORD  cares 
about  it,  I  will  send  him  particulars. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

A  very  sagacious  clerical  friend  once  remarked 
to  me  that  "the  office  of  bishop  is  becoming 
hereditary  in  the  Church  of  England."  This  was 
said  when  the  old  familiar  names  of  Blomfield, 
Sumner,  Wilberforce,  Wordsworth,  had  reappeared 
in  our  episcopate.  MR.  WALFORD  might  have 
mentioned  also  Bishops  G.  A.  Selwyn  and  J.  R 
Selwyn,  Bishops  John  Gregg  and  Robert  Gregg, 
as  examples  of  father  and  son  ;  and  Bishops  John 
F.  Mackarness  and  George  R.  Mackarness  as 
examples  of  two  brothers.  Until  the  rise  of  the  two 
Sumners  there  had  been  no  brother  bishops  since 
the  two  Abbots  ;  and  before  the  two  Abbots  the 
last  pair  of  brothers  appeared,  I  think,  in  the  two 
Beks.  Son-in-law  bishops  have  been  not  uncom- 
mon, bat  less  common  than  son-in-law  judges. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

As  this  interesting  subject  is  sure  to  receive 
further  attention,  I  should  like  to  add  to  the 
instances  mentioned  by  MR.  WALFORD  the  follow- 
ing :  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  Bishop  of  Lich 
field,  and  his  son  John  Richardson  Selwyn,  Bishop 
of  Melanesia;  John  Fielder  Mackarness,  Bishop 


of  Oxford,  and  his  brother,  George  R.  Mackarness, 
Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles. 

W.  F.  MARSH  JACKSON. 

To  the  names  given  by  MR.  WALFORD  may  be 
added  the  two  Greggs,  father  and  son,  successively 
bishops  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  J.  CHESTNUTT,  B.A. 

"ON    THE   KNEES   OF    THE     GODS  "    (8th    S.    xii. 

148).— 

'AAAJ  tfroi  [JL€V  ravTCL  0eoji/  kv  yovvavi  KCITOU, 

a  well-known  Homeric  expression  ('Od.,'  i.  267, 
and  elsewhere),  corresponding  to  our  "However 
that  may  be,"  "  But  that 's  neither  here  nor  there," 
and  such  phrases ;  and  so  used  to  denote  chance 
or  uncertainty.  See  the  Provost  of  Oriel's  note 
on  '  II.,'  xvii.  514  (Clarendon  Press,  second  edition, 
1890,  p.  332).  W.  E.  B. 

This  is  a  Homeric  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence 
for  "in  the  power  of"  or  "at  the  will  of."  The 
meaning  can  be  seen  in  these  two  lines  from 
'Odyssey,' A,  400,  401:— 

ravra  6eu>v  kv  yovvavi  KCITOU, 


OOTIS  ev    ju,<fca(£>       aKy     acriewet  'A\aiMvt 

where  the  leading  word  is  /3a(n\€v<rei.  With 
this  compare  the  Scholiast  on  '  Iliad,'  P,  514,  where 
there  is  also  ^TOL  ravra  KCITOU,  otovet  TrapaKetTcu, 
77  ev  egovcriy  TWI/  6eu>v  eortv,  K.T.\. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

Homer.  See  Liddell  and  Scotl's  *  Dictionary ': 
"  metaphorically,  Ottov  ev  yovvaa-t  Kecrai,  where 

we  should  say,  it  rests  in  the  bosom  of '  Iliad,' 

xvii.  514,  'Odyssey/  i.  267,  &c."  The  Athenaium 
simply  meant  that  the  buyer's  fate  was  beyond  his 
control.  If  a  matter  were  solemn  enough,  a 
Christian  would  say  much  what  Homer  did,  "in 
the  hands  of  God."  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Is  not  the  idea  the  universal  one  of  the  new- 
born child  on  the  nurse's  knee  ?  Sir  Wm.  Joneb'a 
lines  '  From  the  Persian '  beginning — 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child, 
give  us  an  Eastern  source ;  and  from  the  North 
we  have  the  expression  occurring  frequently  in 
Haggard's  'Eric  Brighteyep,'  "  It  lies  in  the  lap 
of  the  Norns"  (Fates).  A  colloquial  variant  ia 
"Time  will  determine  it."  ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

"SHALL"  AND  "WILL"  (8th  S.  xii.  227).— 
"Shall"  and  "will"  are  still  used  correctly  in   i 
Lincolnshire,  but  during  the  last  twenty  years  an 
inclination  to  put  "  would  "  in  place  of  "  should  " 
has  become  observable  in  the  conversation  of  tha 
upper  and  middle  classes,  though  the  error  is 
foreign  to  the  county.     In  other  parts  of  England  i 
the  same  tendency  is  observable,  even  among  the 
mistresses  of  high  schools  and  people  of  similar 
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standing.  Do  we  owe  this  change  to  the  influence 
of  professors  and  teachers  hailing  from  north  of 
Tweed,  or  to  the  popularity  of  the  Scotch  and  the 
American  novel?  P.  W.  G.  M. 

In  the  North  of  England  "  will "  is  frequently 
used  for  "  shall."  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  the  doggerel  lines  which  tell  us  the  dis- 
tinctive uses  of  the  two  words  : — 

la  the  first  person  simply  shall  foretells, 

In  will  s  threat  or  else  a  promise  dwells ; 

Pkall  in  the  second  and  the  third  does  threat ; 

Will  siroply  then  foretells  a  future  feat. 

C.  C.  B. 

Do  not  all  mistakes  in  using  these  verbal  par- 
ticles arise  from  grammarians  treating  them  as 
each  characteristic  of  one  mood,  whereas  the  first 
person  really  alters  their  meanings,  and  the  mood 
that  uses  either  of  them  in  the  second  or  third 
person  requires  the  other  in  the  first  person  ?  I 
would  print  the  verb  "  to  have  "  thus  :— 

Indicative  Future, 
I  shall  have  We  shall  have 

Thou  wilt  have         You  will  have 
He  will  have  They  will  have. 

Imperative  Future. 
I  will  have  We  will  have 

Thou  shalt  have       You  shall  have 
He  shall  have  They  shall  have. 

What  we  commonly  call  imperative  mood  should 
rather  be  called  optative.  I  know  not  who  made 
the  remark  that  "  no  mood  but  the  indicative  will 
do  for  two  pages  together."  E.  L.  GARB  BIT. 

"JACK  o'  THE  CLOCK"  (8"  S.  xi.  227,  314).— 
In  one  of  the  early  answers  under  this  heading 
(7th  S.  xii.  515)  it  was  stated  that  in  France, 
Jaquemart  or  Jacquemard  is  the  name  assigned 
for  the  male  and  Jaqueline  for  the  female  figure  in 
these  quarter-jacks  ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  recent  French  tale  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
connexion  : — 

"High  in  the  clock-tower  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
>oden  Jacquemart  and  Jacquemarde,  who  keep  the 
time  for  Avignon,  beat  upon  the  great  bell,  and  sent  its 
loud  clangour  booming  above  us  in  the  clear  air."— Felix 
Qras,  'The  Beds  of  the  Midi,'  English  translation, 
chap.  iii. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

"  Mow  LAND"  (8th  S.  xii.  126, 195).— Surely  there 
is  a  very  considerable  difference  between  meadow 
land,  set  apart  for  hay  grass,  and  pasture  land,  set 
apart  for  the  grazing  of  stock.  The  old-fashioned 
farm  lease  was  very  peremptory  in  its  provision 
that  pasture  should  not  be  converted  into  meadow, 
or  vice  versd.  Q.  V. 

How  do  the  definitions  here  supplied  apply  to  a 
permanent  fallow ;  or  what  does  a  permanent 
fallow  really  mean  ]  There  is  such  a  district  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  indefinite  extent,  defined  as  Thorpe 
in  the  Fallow?.  Can  it  be  explained  ?  A.  H. 


ARABIC  STAR  NAMES  (8th  S.  xii.  143).— The 
interest  of  MR.  WILSON'S  note  would  have  been 
enhanced  if  he  had  divested  his  star  names  of  the 
uncouth  German  garments  in  which  they  are 
enveloped,  and  had  given  them  a  suit  of  homely 
English  clothing.  I  will  attempt  to  present  them 
in  somewhat  easier  guise,  and  at  the  same  time 
correct  one  or  two  inaccuracies  into  which  Ideler 
has  fallen. 

Deneb,  a  in  Cygnus.  In  Arabic  this  is  usually 
called  "  Edh-Dheneb,"  the  tail;  but  it  is  also 
called  "Dheneb  ed-Dejajeh,"  t.  e.,  the  tail  of  the 
fowl,  scil  of  the  common  domestic  species,  and  not 
the  swan. 

Algol,  ft  in  Perseus.  This  may  be  "  Ras-el-ghul," 
though  I  cannot  find  an  authority  for  it,  but  ghO.l 
does  not  precisely  mean  "  diabolus,"  in  the  sense 
of  the  Devil.  It  signifies  rather  a  supernatural 
being,  which  waylays  and  destroys  mankind,  and 
especially  the  vampire-like  creature  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.' 

Denebola,  ft  in  Leo.  This  is  also  generally 
called  " Edh-Dheneb,"  and  sometimes  "Dheneb 
el-Asad,"  tail  of  the  lion. 

Atair,  a  in  Aquila.  This  is  simply  "  At-T4-ir," 
the  bird  (lit.  a  flying  thing),  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  constellation  Cygnus,  otherwise 
"Dejajeb." 

Betelgeuse,  a  in  Orion.  "El-jauza"  does  not 
mean  "  the  giant,"  as  apparently  stated  by  Ideler, 
who  confuses  it  with  "El-jabbar."  "  El-jauza  » 
is  the  Arabic  term  for  the  Zodiac  sign  Gemini, 
because  it  is  said  to  cross  the  jauz,  or  middle  of  the 
sky,  and  it  also  signifies  the  constellation  Orion. 
Ibt  certainly  means  an  armpit  in  Arabic,  but  I 
think  Betelgeuse  more  probably  represents  "Beit 
el-jauza,"  beit  signifying  a  house  or  habitation. 

Rigel,  ft  in  Orion.  The  two  stars  ft  and  K,  which 
are  respectively  on  the  left  foot  and  right  leg  of 
Orion,  are  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  Rijl-el-jauza 
el-jusra"  and  "Rijl  el-jauza  el-yumna,"  rijl 
meaning  a  leg  or  foot,  and  yusra  and  yumna  left 
and  right.  The  star  a  is  also  known  as  "  Rijl  el- 
jabhar,"  another  name  of  Orion,  because,  say  the 
lexicographers,  that  constellation  represents  a 
crowned  king  upon  his  throne.  Others,  however, 
assert  that  jabbdr  means  a  giant.  It  is  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  literally  signifies  one 
ho  magnifies  himself. 

Fomalhaut,  a  in  the  mouth  of  Piscis  Australia. 
This  should  be  written  "Fam  el-hut,"  lit.  mouth 
of  the  fish.  Similarly,  the  star  c  upon  the  lip  of 
Pegasus  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  Fam  el-faras," 
mouth  of  the  horse.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

PISCINA  (8*  S.  xii.  206).— A  similar  query  is  at 
3rd  S.  ix.  59,  in  his  reply  to  which,  at  p.  148, 
J.  S.  C.  observes  :— 

'  No  authority  cnn  be  found  for  the  disuse  of  the 
piscina,  credence  table,  &c,  Ou  the  contrary,  the  reten* 
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tion  of  these  features,  and,  by  consequence,  their  uae,  is 
expressly  enjoined  by  the  first  rubric  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer :  '  and  the  chancels  shall  remain  as 

they  have  done  in  times  past." And  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  their  use  was  universal  for  many  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation." 

The  credence  table  is  in  common  use  at  the 
present  time,  with  legal  sanction  (see  Liddell  v. 
Westerton),  as  within  the  ornaments  rubric,  which 
may  also,  as  J.  3.  0.  observes,  be  inclusive  of  the 
piscina.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  argument 
before  a  Court  as  specially  referring  to  it.  In 
reply  to  the  query  at  the  above  reference  it  may 
safely  be  stated  that  there  is  no  assignable  date  at 
which  the  piscina  was  expressly  forbidden,  nor, 
therefore,  at  which  the  piscina  might  not  have 
been  built  in  for  use  in  a  church  or  chapel  of  the 
English  communion.  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

A  Catholic  family  might  have  caused  a  piscina 
to  be  constructed  in  their  private  chapel  at  any 
date  down  to  the  present  time  ;  though  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  about 
1850  it  would  more  likely  have  been  dispensed 
with  in  such  a  case,  as  a  structural  piscina  is  not 
indispensible  to  the  due  celebration  of  Mass.  In 
so  far  as  such  a  piece  of  church  furniture  was 
associated  with  the  Mass,  it  would  be  "  tolerated  " 
only  during  the  periods  when  Roman  Catholics 
were  permitted  freedom  of  worship.  Your  corre 
spondent's  query  is  a  little  difficult  to  deal  with 
as  she  words  it.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

I  should  think  there  can  be  no  time  limit  as 
suggested,  for  piscinas  are  sometimes  inserted  as 
ornaments  in  new  churches.  Why,  with  our  many 
mediaeval  revivals,  do  we  not  revive  the  use  of 
piscinas?  To  pour  away  the  dregs  would  seem 
more  decorous  than  the  odd  rubbing  we  now 
sometimes  dimly  guess  at.  T.  WILSON. 

Harp  end  en. 

"REST,  BUT  DO  NOT  LOITER "(8th  S.  xii.  244) 
— The  admonition  which  MR.  HEMS  quotes  wa 
displayed  upon  one  of  the  two  porters'  rests  in  th< 
roadway  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  matched  upon 
the  other  by  the  words  "  Do  not  leave  your  goods.' 
The  description  of  the  rest  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
yard,  however,  appears  too  late  for  verification 
It  has  already  gone  hence.  A.  J.  C. 

Since  MR.  HARRY  HEMS  last  saw  the  porters 
rest  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  (which  he  so  lovingly 
and  minutely  describes)  vandals  have  been  at  work 
and  now,  alas !  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains 
During  my  search  for  it,  officer  No.  107,  a  hand 
some  and  intelligent  member  of  the  City  police 
informed  me  that  it  had  been  removed  when  th 
Jubilee  decorations  were  being  arranged,  and  addei 
that,  as  it  was  very  old  and  decayed,  be  feared  i 
might  never  be  re-erected.  But  it  may  be  som 
little  consolation  to  MR.  HARRY  HEMS  if  Ideecrib 


nother  porters'  rest,  which  I  have  seen  recently 
t  stands  under  the  shade  of  the  Green  Park  trees, 
xactly  opposite  the  premises  of  Mr.  Mayall,  photo- 
rapher,  126,  Piccadilly  ;  it  is  in  sound  condition, 
nd  well  painted.  The  top  slab,  which  is  of  hard 
wood,  measures  10  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  a 
ood  3  in.  thick.  This  stands  about  5  ft.  high,  and 
s  supported  by  two  massive  cast-iron  columns.  I 
an  remember  it  since  I  was  a  boy,  back  in  the 
ftiee.  How  many  thousands  now  must  pass  it 
aily  by  who  would  be  puzzled  to  explain  the  use 
or  which  it  was  originally  intended  ! 

WALTEK  HAMILTON. 

BURNING  CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS  (8th  S.  xi. 
264 ;  xii.  96,  173).— On  the  other  side  of  thirty 
ears  ago  it  was  a  most  common  and  widespread 
ustom,  both  in  private  houses  and  churches,  to 
:eep  up  the  Christmas  decorations  till  Candlemas 
)ay  ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  unlucky  not  to  burn 
hem  on  that  day.     This  could  not  have  been  a 
cry  ancient  custom,  for  it  is  ecclesiastically  inde- 
ensible.     The  more  correct  teaching  about  the 
Church's  seasons,  which  was  revived  by  the  Oxford 
movement,  limited  Christmas  decorations  to  the 
hristmas  season,  i.e.,   from  Christmas   Day  to 
ew  Year's  Day  inclusive.      Twelfth   Day — not 
Twelfth-cake  Day — had  its  own  festivities  and 
ustoms  in  the  home  circle ;  but  in  churches  the 
Christmas  holly,  emblems,  and  texts  all  remained, 
egardless  of  the  Epiphany  and  its  lessons,  till 
2  February. 

FRANK  PENNY,  LL.M.,  Madras  Chaplain. 

My  remembrance  is  that  it  was  considered 
unlucky  to  allow  such  to  remain  up  after  Candle- 
mas Eve.  Whether  this  is  North-country  or  South- 
country  folk-lore  I  do  not  know — I  believe  the 
former.  Q.  V. 

ARMORIAL  (8«h  S.  xii.  248).— Papworth,  the 
most  nearly  complete  and  accurate  authority  that 
we  have,  records  no  such  arms  as  the  coat  about 
which  MR.  A.  L.  SWAINSON  inquires.  There  are 
coats  in  which  two  serpents  are  accompanied  by 
other  charges.  The  coat,  again,  may  be  foreign  ; 
and  foreign  heraldry  is  a  very  wide  and  deep  eea, 
without  any  sufficiently  comprehensive  charts  or 
soundings.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

GEORGE  ROBINS,  AUCTIONEER  (8th  S.  xii.  22, 
121,  233).— The  Mr.  Harris  frequently  alluded  to 
by  Bunn  in  *  The  Stage/  and  constantly  mentioned 
by  Macready  in  his  '  Diary,'  was  Henry  Harris,  son 
of  Thomas  Harris,  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  who  died  in  1820.  Henry  Harris  was 
director  of  Covent  Garden  from  1809  to  1822,  when 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  management  by  Charles 
Kemble.  He  died  12  May,  1840.  This  family  was 
in  no  way  connected,  as  MR.  HAMILTON  would  lead 
us  to  assume,  with  that  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  wh,ose  father,  Augustus  Gloasop  Harri? 
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born  in  1825,  was  the  son  of  Madame  Feron  and 
Joseph  Gloasop.  ROBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

TUB  MANOR  OF  LENT  (8th  S.  xii.  227).— The 
estate  of  Leny  is  situated  iu  Oramond  parish,  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  six  miles  or  so  to  the 
west  of  the  Scottish  capital.  It  belongs  now,  I 
think,  to  Mr.  Hope  Yere,  of  Craigiehall,  Cramond. 

J.  L.  A. 

Leny,  a  demesne  in  co.  Perth,  Scotland,  two 
miles  north-west  of  Oallender.  It  is  situated 
near  the  falls  of  Leny  Pass,  at  the  bottom  of  Loch 
Lubnaig.  It  was  given  by  King  Alexander  II.  to 
Alan  de  Lani  in  1237,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Hamiltons  of  Bardowie.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

The  Pass  of  Leny  is  in  Perthshire,  latitude  56*  15' 
north,  longitude  4°  15'  west. 

EVERARD   HOMB  CoLEMAN. 

CANONIZATION  (8th  S.  xii.  89,  158,  274).— In 
!  reply  to  MR.  JAMES  HOOPER,  the  Papal  canoniza- 
i  tion  of  saints,  as  an  essential  to  their  public  venera- 
i  tion  by  the  whole  Church,  dates  from  the  tenth 
century.  Episcopal  canonization  was  held  sufficient 
for  their  cultus  in  particular  churches  until  Pope 
Alexander  III.  (1159-1181)  "placed  the  act  of 
canonization    among    those    causa    majores    the 
settlement  of  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
alone."     I  quote  from  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Bellett's 
translation  of  Pelliccia's  '  Polity  of  the  Christian 
Church'    (London,   Masters,  1883),  chapter  vi., 
where  the  subject  is  very  fully  and  learnedly  dis- 
cussed. JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  xi. 
469).— 

Others  shall  sing  the  song,  &c. 

Prom  •  My  Triumph,'  by  J.  G.  Whittier,  vol.  ii.  p.  161 
of  the  four-volume  edition,  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflm  &  Co.  S.  C.  H. 

(8th  S.  xii.  119.) 

His  voice  grew  faint  and  fixed  was  his  eye 
occurs  in  a  poem  called  "  Which  is  the  happiest  death  to 
die  ?"  by  Edmeston.  It  can  be  found  in  a  volume  called 
'Sacred  Poetry,'  published  by  Oliphant,  Edinburgh. 
There  is  no  date  to  the  eleventh  edition,  given  to  the 
writer  in  1892.  A.  M.  D. 

(8th  S.  xii.  189.) 
JJdv  dpxaiov  dtdkaifjiov. 

1  have  not  met  with  the  Greek  form  of  this  statement ; 
but  the  Latin  equivalent  occurs  in  the  proverbs  of  Eras- 
mus aa  "  Antiquis  debetur  veneratio." 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
Wavcrhy;  or,  Ta  Sixty  Years  Since.    By  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  Bart.    With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 

Andrew  Lang.     (Nimmo.) 

MR.  NIMMO  has  begun  with  •  Waverley '  a  popular  reissue 
of  hi«  noble  "  Border  "  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 


Prom  the  earlier  edition  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  a  com- 
plete novel  is  given  in  a  single  volume,  it  being  intended 
.hat  the  entire  series  shall  be  comprised  in  twenty-four 
volumes  instead  of  forty-eight.  In  most  respects  the 
new  edition  is  uniform  with  the  old ;  so  far,  indeed,  as 
regards  printed  matter,  whether  prefatory  or  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  the  two  are  identical.  The  illustrations,  by 
Raeburn,  Macbeth,  Pettie,  and  others,  are  the  same, 
though  on  a  different  paper.  The  binding,  which  is 
very  pretty,  is  different,  and  the  title-page  is  not  rubri- 
cated. Each  work  may,  moreover,  be  had  separately. 
At  the  end  of  each  volume  is  the  ample  and  useful 
glossary.  In  its  present  shape  the  edition  is  the  model 
of  an  edition  suited  to  general  perusal  and  to  the  shelves 
of  those  on  whom  economy  of  space  is  imperative. 

Old  Talet  from  Greece.     By  Alice  Zimmern.     (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

A  CURIOUS  task  has  been  in  this  little  volume  discreetly 
and  competently  accomplished.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
k'irl  students  of  her  class  at  the  High  School,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Miss  Zimmern,  of  Girton,  has  given  a  short 
account  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Grecian  mythology. 
Both  skill  and  ingenuousness  have  been  necessary  to  suit 
to  such  a  public  a  work  of  this  class.  Not  a  word  is 
there  in  the  book  which  a  child  may  not  read  with  pro- 
priety and  interest,  and  the  account  of  the  '  Odyssey,' 
the  voyage  of  the  Argo,  the  Orestead,  &c.,  will  prove  in- 
spiriting reading.  To  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  the 
work  will  be  of  great  service.  There  is  another  class, 
however,  to  whom  it  may  be  commended.  These  are 
general  readers  without  a  classic  education,  who  may 
care  to  know  the  significance  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  or  what  Milton  meant  when  he  spoke  of  tragedy 
as  presenting  "  Thebes  and  Pelop's  line."  Not  easy  is  it 
to  imagine  a  work  that  will  convey  more  pleasantly  to 
the  unlearned  an  idea  of  Greek  fable  and  myth. 

The  Day-book  of  Wonders.    By  David  Morgan  Thomas. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

\VHY  "  Day-book  "  ]  we  ask.  Perhaps  because  Hone  has 
given  us  an  '  E  very-Day  Book.'  In  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, principally  scientific,  Mr.  Thomas  has  noted  many 
curious  facts  or  statements.  These  he  has  placed,  rather 
arbitrarily  sometimes,  under  days,  and  has  reprinted  in  a 
thick  volume  containing  an  immense  amount  of  matter. 
Now  he  tells  us  of  the  mysterious  and  never  explained 
disappearance  of  a  British  ambassador,  Bathurst;  now 
describes  how  to  send  goods  and  people  by  telegraph,  like 
messages ;  now  he  gives  us  the  last  words  of  distinguished 
men ;  and  now  illustrates  the  effect  of  imagination  upon 
destroying  life.  As  regards  the  last  named  we  could 
supply  him  with  an  instance  better  than  that  he  quotes, 
and  with  regard  to  the  penultimate,  we  demand  why  the 
characteristic  last  words  of  Charles  II.,  "  Give  Monsieur 
Dairolles  a  chair,"  are  omitted  1  Of  course  the  whole  is 
a  flagrant  instance  of  bookmaking.  Open  the  volume, 
none  the  less,  wherever  you  will,  and  you  are  sure  to 
come  upon  matter  interesting  or  curious.  By  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  the  authorities  for  statement  or  anec- 
dote can  always  be  ascertained.  We  cannot  recommend 
the  volume  to  sustained  study.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  up  with  the  certainty  of  amusement  or  instruction. 

The  Slory  of  Our  English  Townt.    Told  by  P.  H.  Ditch- 

field,  F.S.A.    (Redway.) 

MK.  DITCHPIBLD'S  book,  which  reaches  us  with  a  muti- 
lated title-page,  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking writer,  and  is  ushered  in  by  an  erudite  preface  by 
Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp.  Covering  as  it  does  an  immense 
antiquarian  field,  it  has  strong  claims  upon  our  readers. 
Guilds,  universities,  charters,  fain,  markets,  and  a  ecora 
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other  things  all  come  under  Mr.  Ditchfield's  ken,  and 
our  only  regret  is  that  he  has  not  taken  more  space;  and 
given  us  further  information.  He  supplies  a  good  though 
scarcely  an  adequate  account  of  Silchester,  the  most 
recently  explored  of  Roman  towns;  but  has  not  a  word 
to  say  concerning  Uriconium.  Then,  again,  we  are  told 
very  little  concerning  places  of  supreme  interest,  a  matter 
easily  condoned  were  the  work  intended  for  antiquarian 
use ;  but  of  more  importance  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
popularly  useful  and  instructive.  Much  curious  infor- 
mation is  supplied,  and  striking  pictures  are  afforded, 
as  of  the  irruption  of  knightly  robbers  into  the  fair  of 
Boston.  Most  of  tbe  pictures  would  be  more  graphic  if 
more  local  details  could  be  thrown  in.  Take  the  example 
of  Colchester.  Its  mythical  origin  is  duly  dismissed,  its 
historic  importance  is  stated.  The  only  adequate  page 
concerning  it  is,  however,  the  description  of  the  murder 
of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  under  its  walls, 
one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  of  the  Civil  War— rich 
as  this  was  in  such — and  an  indelible  blot  upon  the 
great  name  of  Fairfax.  One  is  a  little  perplexed  on 
finding  Cowper's  famous  line, 

God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town, 
appear,  with  all  the  honours  of  quotation  marks,  as 
"  Man  made  the  town  but  God  made  the  country."    Not 
at  all  a  bad  book  is  Mr.  Ditchfield's;  but  it  is  a  little 
disappointing. 

English  Minslrelsie.    By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.    Vol. 

VIII.    (Edinburgh,  Jack.) 

WITH  the  appearance  of  the  eighth  volume  this  national 
monument  of  English  song  is  completed.  The  volume, 
which  is  a  little  thicker  than  its  predecessors,  contain?, 
in  addition  to  the  songs  and  the  customary  notes,  indexes 
to  songs  and  airs,  to  composers,  and  to  the  songs  men- 
tioned in  the  notes,  and  also  a  chronological  index  to 
airs.  An  improvement  in  regard  of  accuracy  has  been 
evident  in  the  notes  to  the  later  volume.  Further 
information  concerning  the  pieces  named  might  with 
advantage  have  been  supplied.  Apropos  to  '  The  Morn- 
ing Breaks,'  the  ballad  opera  of  '  The  Fashionable  Lady ' 
is  mentioned.  The  full  title  is  '  The  Fashionable  Lady; 
or,  Harlequin's  Opera.'  It  is  by  James  Ralph,  and  was 
acted  at  Goodman's  Fields,  2  April,  1730.  In  innumerable 
places  similar  additions  might  be  made.  As  the  work 
is  now  ended,  and  a  second  edition  is  not  likely  to  be 
demanded  for  a  while,  there  is  no  need  to  suggest  addi- 
tions. The  illustrations  include  portraits  of  Nancy 
Daw  a  on  and  Nell  Gwyn.  Among  the  songs  now  given 
are  "Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind,"  'The  Maid  of 
Doncaster,'  *  Nancy  Dawson/  '  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  "  Why 
so  pale  and  wan,  young  lover?"  and  the  famous  "  To  all 
you  ladies  now  on  land."  We  congratulate  all  concerned 
with  the  publication  on  the  completion  of  a  work  that 
presents  in  a  form  equally  handsome  and  convenient 
more  English  songs,  with  music,  than  have,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  previously  brought  together.  In  some  cases 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  had  to  temper  the  vivacity  and 
freedom  of  utterance  of  the  early  writers.  In  the  case 
of  a  work  intended  for  domestic  use  such  treatment  is 
not  only  pardonable,  but  commendable. 

Gesehichte  der  englischen  Litleratur  von  ihren  Anfdngen 
bis  auf  die  ne'ueste  Ke.it.  Von  Eduard  Engel.  Hefte 
2,  3,  4,  5.  (Leipzig,  Badeker,) 

WK  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  first 
part  of  Herr  Engel's  •  History  of  English  Literature,' and 
we  have  just  received  Hefte  2,  3,  4,  5,  which  complete 
the  work.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author 
in  all  his  criticisms;  and  when,  in  a  supplement,  he 
makes  an  excursion  into  American  literature,  we  do  not 
accompany  him,  preferring  to  restrict  our  comments  to 


his  dealings  with  our  own  literature.  His  history  is  a 
gigantic  literary  enterprise,  and  his  difficulties  must 
have  been  very  great.  The  work  is  characterized  by 
serious  labour,  by  much  intelligent  criticism,  and  by 
competent  knowledge.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Herr 
Engel  speaking  of  the  "  terribly  long  list  of  distinguished 
English  poets,"  and  we  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
literature  which  has  inspired  his  hard  and  honest  task. 
We  may  sometimes  demur  to  his  conclusions,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  deal  with  such  a  work  as  a  whole,  and  to 
appreciate  such  wide-embracing  labour.  His  chapter  on 
our  "  Freethinkers,"  as  Toland  and  the  rest,  is  dis- 
tinctly good;  and  his  essays  on  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson, 
Pope,  seem  to  us  to  be  excellent.  He  gives,  too,  a  good 
translation  of  the  most  passionate  passage  in  Marlowe's 
tragedy  :  the  soliloquy  of  agonized  despair  with  which 
Faustus  anticipates  the  coming  of  Lucifer  to  claim  the 
completion  of  the  hellish  compact. 

He  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  Milton  or  Words- 
worth, and  he  fails  to  recognize  fully  the  greatness  of 
Thackeray ;  while  his  estimate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  falls 
short  of  due  appreciation.  In  his  hurried  sketch  of 
Charlotte  Bronte— he  alludes  only  to  her  '  Jane  Eyre  '— 
he  does  not  adequately  recognize  her  singular  literary 
force  and  mark.  When  he  comes  to  deal  with  Surrey, 
he  mentions  the  fact  that  the  romantic  earl  originated 
our  English  blank  verse.  Like  most  Germans,  he  ranks 
Shaftesbury  very  high.  He  notices  subtly  the  essential 
difference  between  French  and  English  negation  :  "In 
England  the  proud  consciousness  of  honestly  discovered 
truth;  in  France  a  malignant  delight  at  the  destruction 
of  the  errors  of  many  millions  of  men."  The  witty 
mockery  and  the  Satanic  triumph  of  Voltaire  are 
wanting  in  our  graver  iconoclasts. 

We  have  criticism  enough  about  the  works  of  our 
literary  masters  j  but  we  must  congratulate  the  German 
reading  public  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  work  so  well 
executed  upon  a  theme  so  noble  as  the  literary  history  of 
England.  

THE  Archaeological  Report  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  for  1896-7,  which  is  to  be  issued  immediately,  will 
be  found  of  exceptional  interest,  as  it  contains  Mr.  B.  P. 
Grenfell's  report  of  his  excavations  at  Behnesa  (Oxy- 
rhynchus),  and  also  a  collation  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hunt  of  four 
chapters  of  Thucydides  from  a  papyrus  of  the  first 
century. 

gdkes  is  ®0m8g0K&*Ki& 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent! 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

F.  R.  R.  ("Deputy  Philazer ").— This  was  answered 
in  8ib  S.  viii.  467, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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•THE  HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.' 

In  the  dedication,  by  permission,  to  the  Queen 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  third  volume 
of  this  monumental  work,  the  greatest  of  existing 
dictionaries,  the  name  by  which  it  will  finally  and 
enduringly  be  known  finds  its  first  mention.  It  is 
there  called  'The  Historical  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.'  The  name  originally  assigned 
the  work  was  natural,  convenient,  and  common- 
place. In  its  abridged  form  of  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  it 
became  even  popular.  In  a  world  of  rapid  change 
th<>  right  to  the  title  of  "  New"  not  seldom  lapses 
before  a  knowledge  of  its  application  has  been 
generally  spread.  This  is,  indeed,  a  world  in 
which  "  there  is  nothing  new."  «  The  Philological 
Society's  Dictionary  '  was  difficult  of  pronunciation 
and  inexact.  An  attempt,  natural  enough,  to 
name  it  after  its  principal  editor,  Dr.  Murray,  was 
resented  by  that  scholar  as  unjust  to  his  assistants, 
and  became  almost  invidious  when  Mr.  Bradley 
became  an  editorial  colleague.  'The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,'  which  was  tried,  though  good 
in  itself  and  well  merited,  seemed  too  restricted 
in  application.  A  happy  result  has  at  length  been 
obtained  by  insisting  upon  what  is,  in  fact,  its 
principal  feature,  and  it  will  in  future  be  known  — 
in  these  columns  at  least,  in  Oxford,  and  else- 


where— as  'The  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.'  Nowhere  else,  indeed,  can  the  history 
of  our  noble  tongue  be  fully  traced,  Important 
compilations  have  been  made,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  America,  and  on  these  we  shall  have  for 
another  decade  to  some  extent  to  depend.  It  is, 
however,  pleasant  and  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  year  1908  will  witness  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  will  enable  the 
majority  of  our  readers  to  trace  every  English 
word  from  its  first  appearance  through  its  varying 
forms  to  its  most  recent  use. 

A  result  such  as  is  now  within  sight  seemed 
hopeless,  and  its  accomplishment  will  be  due  not 
only  to  the  loyal  and  diligent  co-operation  of  many 
competent  and  brilliant  scholars,  but  to  the  action 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  has  undertaken 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  heavy  expenditure 
involved  in  its  completion.  A  work  thus  patron- 
ized and  supported  becomes  at  once  a  national 
undertaking  ;  and  in  the  splendid  record  of  the 
noble  University  of  Oxford  there  is  little  worthier 
than  its  action  in  this  matter. 

The  workers  on  the  dictionary  are  among  those 
whom  the  University  "delighteth  to  honour,"  and 
it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Provost  of  Queen's,  assembled  within  the  walls  of 
Queen's  at  dinner  those  most  closely  concerned  in 
its  production.  An  event  duly  chronicled  in  the 
Times,  and  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
many  leading  lights  of  the  University  took  part, 
ceases  to  be  a  private  "function."  It  was,  more- 
over, an  occasion  of  highest  interest,  since  Dr. 
Murray  took  the  opportunity,  in  an  interesting 
and  valuable  speech,  of  describing  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  and  the  varying  experiences  which  the 
work  and  the  workers  had  known.  That  that 
speech  will  be  preserved  and  printed  in  full,  and 
furnish  opportunity  for  further  meditation  or 
comment,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Mean  time  it 
seems  well  to  say  something  purely  personal,  and 
in  no  way  whatever  prompted  by  the  workers  on 
or  the  promoters  of  the  work.  During  a  period 
now  over  forty  years  students  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom have  been  engaged  in  accumulating  materials, 
which  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  others  have 
employed.  Editorial  vigilance,  responsibility,  and 
energy  have  been  unflagging.  Our  great  Univer- 
sity has  found  the  funds  at  a  cost  so  onerous  as 
necessarily  to  interfere  with  other  efforts,  privi- 
leges, or  responsibilities.  Foreign  recognition, 
even,  has  not  been  wanting.  It  appears,  then, 
that  everything,  with  one  exception,  has  been 
done  to  secure  a  triumph.  The  one  question  that 
remains  is,  What  has  been  the  national  support 
accorded  to  a  national  undertaking?  On  this 
point  we  have  not  a  shred  of  private  information, 
and  have  heard  from  those  in  authority  no  word 
of  recognition  or  complaint.  Our  own  columns 
supply,  however,  abundant  information  whereby 
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to  test  the  matter.  Up  to  three-fourths  of  the 
letter  F  the  dictionary  is  now  accessible  to  scholars. 
By  the  majority  of  our  readers  its  existence  is 
ignored.  Constant  demands  are  made  for  infor- 
mation which  is  within  immediate  reach  in  the 
dictionary.  No  thought  of  applying  to  its  pages 
seems  to  have  presented  itself.  Now  there  are 
those,  doubtless  living  in  remote  districts,  to  whom 
it  is  practically  inaccessible.  The  cost  is  heavy, 
and,  in  the  cases  of  students  of  limited  means, 
prohibitive.  It  is,  perhaps,  hopele&s,  in  a  world 
such  as  the  present,  to  urge  upon  men  of  moderate 
or  considerable  means,  who  are  not  scholars,  the 
claims  of  such  a  book.  There  should,  however, 
be  no  great  centre  of  intellect  where  it  is  inac- 
cessible. Every  literary  institution  above  the  rank 
of  a  village  library  should  have  it;  every  club. 
This  may  already  be  the  case.  We  doubt  it,  how- 
ever ;  principally  driven  so  to  do  in  consequence 
of  the  way  in  which  information  already  within 
reach  is  tentatively  sought.  If  our  doubts  are 
well  founded,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  national 
reproach  is  involved — a  reproach  which  we  would 
like  to  take  part  in  removing.  We  are  attempting 
no  further  review  of  the  latest  volume,  with  its 
fifteen  hundred  columns  of  erudition,  rich,  varied, 
up  to  date.  With  the  appearance  of  successive 
parts  we  point  to  special  features  of  interest  and 
importance.  Apart  from  all  question  of  space,  an 
article  adequate  to  the  claims  of  a  volume  could 
only  be  written  by  one  whose  leisure  and  whose 
knowledge  were  alike  ideal.  Our  present  effort 
is  simply  to  give  the  work  such  publicity  and 
recognition  as  are  within  our  power,  and  to  secure 
for  it  the  response  at  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  which,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  it 
seems  to  lack.  JOSEPH  KNIGHT. 


JEW'S  HARP  :  JEW'S  TRUMP. 
(See  8t"  g.  vij.  153,  270,  456;  xi.  487.) 
Before  asking  where  Jew's  harp  is  mentioned  in 
Hakluyt,  I  ought  to  have  looked  into  Richardson 
who  gives  two  quotations.  For  the  place  where 
Bacon  uses  a  quasi-French  form  jeu  trompe  my 
question  remains  unanswered.  The  statement  was 
first  made  by  Dr.  Rimbault  in  a  note  on  '  Kind 
Harts  Dreame,'  edited  by  him  for  the  Percy  Society, 
and  again  by  him  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1"  S.  i.  It  was 
repeated  by  Dr.  Brewer  ('Phrase  and  Fable'), 
evidently  copying  from  Rimbault,  but  without 
acknowledgment  or  caution,  and  the  same  must 
be  said,  I  fear,  of  MR.  0.  P.  HALE  (8th  S.  vii. 
158).  He  alone  remains  to  answer  for  his 
assertion ;  but  he  has  not  yet  answered.  (And, 
by-the-by,  he  adds  that  "  Jeu  -  trump  "  is  used 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Where,  I  wonder  ?  I 
know  of  three  or  four  places  where  they  speak  oi 
Jewes- trump.)  For  Bacon's  use  of  jeu- trompe 
I  have  searched  the  likeliest  place,  cents,  ii.  and 


111.  of '  Silva  Silvarum,'  where  he  treats  of  sounds, 
tones,  &c.  I  have  not  found  it  there ;  but  I  do 
find  Jewes-barp  (§  116).  Of  course,  the  other  may 
yet  turn  up  elsewhere  in  his  writings;  but  I  begin 
bo  be  sceptical.  If  he  put  the  one  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, why  should  he  Frenchify  the  other  ? 

In  putting  together  all  that  I  find  to  say  con- 
cerning the  twin  forms,  it  may  be  well  to  begin 
with  the  question  whether  they  have  always  in- 
dicated the  same  thing.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  it.  That  which  in  the  south  of 
England  is  called  Jew's  harp  is  in  Scotland  called 
simply  "  trump  ";  the  French  name  is  trompe  (see 
Littie") ;  and  in  a  tract  called  'Newes  from  Scotland/ 
1591  (Roxburghe  Club),  mention  is  made  of  "a 
certain  trump  called  a  Jewe's  trump"  (passage 
quoted  8th  S.  vii.  456).  According  to  such 
evidence  as  I  have,  the  twin  names  seem  to  have 
jumped  into  sudden  use  and  familiarity  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
mention  of  all  is  in  the  '  Newes  from  Scotland.' 
Two  years  later,  1593,  we  have  the  first  English 
occurrence  in  Chettle's  'Kind  Harts  Drtame.'  And 
this  same  year  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  tract  called 
'Piercea  Supererogation,'  says,  u[Let]  an  uni- 
versall  reformation  be  proclaimed  with  the  sound 
of  a  Jewe's  trumpe,"  contemptuously  speaking  of 
the  drastic  reforms  proposed  by  the  Marprelate 
brotherhood,  and  their  Je wish-like  rather  than 
Christian-like  method.  Two  to  three  years  on- 
ward, 1595-6,  we  find  that  a  roaring  trade  in 
Jew's  harps  is  being  driven  with  the  natives  of 
newly-found  lands  by  Duddeley  and  Ralegh  (in 
Hakluyt),  which  same  trade  is  carried  on  twenty 
years  later  with  Jew's  trumps,  and  in  Ralegh's 
country,  Guiana,  by  Robert  Harcourt  ('  Harl. 
Misc.').  References  to  the  Jew's  trump  are  common 
in  the  dramatists  and  other  writers  up  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  by  the  eighteenth 
it  begins  to  full  out  of  use.  Both  Johnson  and 
Richardson  give  Jew's  harp,  but  neither  of  them 
gives  Jew's  trump.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the 
names  many  explanations  have  been  proposed. 

1.  It  has  been  frequently  said  (see  references  in 
'  N.  &  Q.')  that  Jew's  harp  is  properly  jaws'-harp. 
This  was  suggested  by  Pegg,  an  antiquary  of  last 
century  ('  Anonymiana,'  p.  48).     In  the  '  Century 
Dictionary '  it  is  pronounced  absurd,  a  judgment 
in  which  most  persons  nowadays  will  agree  ;  any 
way  it  is  useless,  as  failing  to  account  for  Jew's 
trump.      It  will    be  conceded  that  jaws-trump 
would  be  absurd. 

2.  Many  others — as  Hone,  often  quoted,  and  Dr. 
0.  Brewer — say  that  the  two  are  from  the  French 
jeu-harpe,  jeu-trompe,  i.e.,  toy-harp,  toy-trumpet, 
for  which  the  authority  of  Bacon  might  be  adduced 
if  his  use  of  jeu-trompe  should  be  found.     But, 
unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken,  "the  French  "  is 
so  bad  as  to  be  impossible  and  non-existent.    And 
nothing,  therefore,  can  be  made  of  tbis. 
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3.  Prof.  Skeat  sayi  that  Jew's  harp  is  "a  name 
given   in  derision,  prob.    with   reference   to    the 
harp  of  David  "  (I  note  that  in  his  'Concise  Eng. 

t  Diet.'  he  drops  the  "prob.").  As  he  gives  no 
i  reason  for  his  opinion,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  pro- 
i  nouuced  a  guess— no  very  felicitous  guess,  I  ven- 
ture  to  think.  I  should  be  disposed  to  call  it  far 
from  probable,  even  if  Jew's  harp  stood  alone. 
Bub  any  way  it  underlies  the  same  objection  as 
the  "jaws-harp"  theory,  in  that  it  wholly  over- 
looks Jew's  tramp.  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought 
that  the  words  of  Gabriel  Harvey  above  quoted 
point  to  a  similar  Biblical  origin  for  Jew's  trump. 
Beyond  question  he  alludes  to  the  Mosaic  trumpet 
of  Jubilee.  But  he  did  not  invent  the  term,  he 
only  used  it  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  the  ordinance 
of  Jubilee  never  took  so  much  hold  on  popular 
imagination  that  it  should  have  given  rise  to  a 
popular  term. 

4.  Dr.  Smythe-Palmer  ('  Folk-Etymology ')  has 
proposed  an    identification  with  Qewgaiv,  which 
word  seems  certainly  to  have  been  used  in  some 
parts  of  England  for  a  Jew's  harp.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  gewgaw  was  a  name  for  a  flute  :  "  Gugaw,  a 
flowte  "  ('  Prompt.  Parv.').     To  call  this  little  in- 
strument, with  its  metallic  tongue,  a  flute,  is,  of 
course,  no  less  and  no  more  improper  than  to  call 
it  a  trump.     But  whether  yewgaiv  can  have  passed 
by  popular  change  into  Jew's  harp  or  trump  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  opinion.     Where  all 
is  in  doubt,  it  may  seem  not  impossible.     Failing 
this,  our  inquiry  finds  us  at  the  end  where  we 
were  at  the  beginning. 

Here,  however,  I  offer  a  specimen,  one  of  many 
commonplace  manners  in  which  the  term  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  origin.  The  instrument,  we  know,  is 
of  respectable  antiquity,  for  Sir  T.  Browne  ('  Urn 
Burial')  tells  us  of  one  found  in  a  Norwegian 
cinerary  urn,  and  we  know  the  caprice  of  fashion 
to  which  all  such  toys  are  subject.  Suppose  now 
that  the  "  trump  "  had  been  known  in  England 
and  Scotland,  that  it  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  and 
was  suddenly  brought  back  into  vogue  by  the 
enterprise  of  some  Jew  pedlar  selling  it  round  the 
country,— what  more  likely,  in  such  case,  than 
that  it  should  be  called  the  Jew's  trump  or  harp  ? 
It  is  said,  indeed,  and  may  be  alleged  against  me, 
that  there  were  no  Jews  in  England  at  the  time 
required  ;  they  were  expelled  by  Edward  I.,  and 
excluded  until  Cromwell's  time.  But  this  can 
scarcely  mean  more  than  that  they  had  no  recog- 
nized status  or  quarters.  The  law,  Dean  Mil  man 
says,  must  often  have  been  eluded.  Individual 
Jews  there  surely  must  have  been.  Can  we  suppose 
that  Shakspeare  had  never  seen  a  Shylock  ? 

0.  B.  MOUNT. 

TUB  STORY  OF  THE  SUBSTITUTED  BRIDE. 
There  has  recently  appeared    in    Germany   an 
elaborate  study  of  the  familiar  incident  in  folk- 


ales  and  romances,  the  replacement  by  fraud  or 
magic  of  the  bride  by  a  false  rival,  who  for  a  time 
lolds  the  place  to  which  she  has  no  rightful  claim, 
sut  is  finally  detected  and  disgraced.  In  '  Das 
Vtotiv  von  der  unterschobenen  Braut  in  der  Inter- 
nationalenErzahlungslitteratur,  mit  einem  Anhang 
ueber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Entwickelung  der 
Bertassage'  (Schwerin,  1897,  8vo.  pp.  77),  the 
author,  Herr  P.  Arfert,  has  collected  and  classified 
a  remarkable  number  of  differing  versions  of  thia 
curious  legend.  His  essay  is  a  very  excellent  one, 
and  well  merits  the  doctorate  for  which  it  was 
presented  to  the  University  of  Rostock.  My 
present  desire  is  not  to  discuss  the  theme  in  all 
ts  bearings,  but  merely  to  note  one  example  which 
has  eluded  the  researches  of  Dr.  Arfert.  This  will 
be  found  in  '  The  Kathakoga,'  translated  from 
Sanskrit  MSS.  by  0.  H.  Tawney,  and  forming  the 
second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  (London,  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1895,  p.  85). 

The  story  of  Aramagobba  and  the  grateful  snake 
is  a  curious  one.  A  widowed  Brahman  has  one 
daughter,  Vidyutprabha,  who,  overwhelmed  with 
the  duties  of  the  household,  begs  her  father  to 
marry  again,  that  her  burden  may  be  made  lighter. 
The  Brahman  takes  a  new  wife,  but  she  oppresses 
the  child,  who  is  now  harder  worked  than  before. 
One  day  the  girl  protects  a  snake  and  conceals  it 
from  those  who  are  seeking  to  ensnare  it.  The 
snake  is  a  god  in  disguise,  and  to  reward  the  girl 
asks  her  to  choose  a  boon.  She  asks  for  gome- 
thing  to  shade  her  head  when  she  is  pasturing  the 
cattle.  He  gives  her  a  garden  of  pleasant  trees 
which  moves  about  with  her.  The  King  of  Patali- 
putra,  in  the  course  of  a  progress,  sees  this  strange 
sight,  and  marries  the  Brahman's  daughter,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Araoiagobba,  in  allusion 
to  her  peripatetic  garden.  The  Brahman's  wife 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  when  this  child  has 
grown  to  be  a  young  woman  the  mother  thinks 
that  if  the  queen  died  this  half-sister  would  take 
her  place.  Accordingly,  she  makes  several  at- 
tempts, which  are  frustrated  by  the  friendly  snake, 
to  poison  Aramagobba.  After  a  time  the  queen  is 
brought,  at  the  instigation  of  the  stepmother  and 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  her 
father's  house  to  be  confined.  After  the  queen  has 
given  birth  to  a  son  the  Brahman's  wife  contrives 
to  push  the  queen  into  a  well — garden  and  all — 
and  places  her  own  daughter  with  the  son  of 
Arania^obba.  But  she  differs  considerably  from 
the  real  queen,  and  has  not  her  beauty  nor  yet  the 
ambulatory  garden.  The  false  queen  is  taken  in 
great  state  to  Pataliputra,  but  the  slaves,  and  still 
more  the  royal  husband,  notice  the  change  in  her 
appearance,  and  the  king  becomes  suspicious.  The 
real  queen,  when  thrown  into  the  well,  is  protected 
by  the  snake-god,  and,  visiting  her  child  secretly, 
places  round  him  fruits  and  flowers  from  her 
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garden.     The  false  queen  pretends  that  she  ha 
brought  these  in   the  night,  but  makes  excuse 
when  she  is  asked  to  bring  some  more.     The  kin 
watches  in  the  night,    and  seeing  Aramagobb 
attending  to  her  child,  says,  "This  is  certainly  tb 
queen."    Next  day  he  insists  that  the  false  queen 
shall  produce  the  garden,  which  she  is  unable  U 
do.     The  king  again  watches,  and  when  the  tru< 
queen  appears  seizes  her  by  the  hand,  and  com 
mands  an  explanation.     When  this  is  given,  the 
king  punishes  the  Brahman's  wife,  but  Ardmac,obb* 
begs  for  her  release,     The  story  ends  with   the 
mutual  affection  of  the  reunited  husband  and  wife 

The  narrative  is  somewhat    incoherent ;    pro 
bability,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  such 
things.     It  adds,  however,  another  evidence  to  the 
many  collected  by  Dr.   Arfert  as  to  the   wide 
reaching  popularity  of  the  story  of  the  substituted 
bride.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 


HOODS  AS  HEADDRESSES.— The  Rev.  C.  F.  S 
Warren  points  out  (and  rightly  in  my  humble 
opinion)  in  the  Guardian,  replying  to  another 
writer,  that  University  hoods  are  headdresses, 
recollect  Edward  Stuart,  founder  and  first  vicar  oi 
St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Munster  Square,  telling  me 
that  at  the  consecration  of  the  church  (at  which  Man 
ning,  Keble,  and  Dods worth  were,  I  think,  present), 
the  day  being  warm  and  the  sun  powerful,  many  of 
the  clergy  put  their  hoods  over  their  heads  as  a  pro 
tection.  I  did  the  same  myself  on  Jubilee  Day 
this  year  here,  in  an  outdoor  procession,  when 
some  rain  fell.  I  have  often  seen  the  Lord  Rector 
of  this  University,  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  wearing 
his  hood  over  his  head.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

-St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

CANALETTO  IN  LONDON.— The  late  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, in  a  communication  to  the  Builder,  the 
reference  to  which  I  cannot  at  the  moment  verify, 
states  that  "  Canaletto  lived  in  a  garret  on  the  site 
of  the  corner  house  in  Richmond  Terrace."  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  authority  for  this 
statement,  which  on  the  face  of  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  improbable.  Horace  Walpole  informs  us 
that  Canaletto  came  to  England  in  1746,  when  he 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  countryman  Amiconi,  and  encouraged  by  the 
number  of  pictures  that  artist  had  succeeded  in 
selling  in  this  country.  Canaletto  was  in  good 
circumstances,  and  it  was  said  came  to  England  to 
invest  his  money;  he  appears  to  have  received 
numerous  commissions,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  lodge 
in  a  garret.  We  know  from  an  advertisement 
quoted  in  *  London  Past  and  Present '  (iii.  p.  248) 
that  Canaletto  was  living  in  Silver  Street,  Golden 
Square,  in  July,  1752.  Walpole  believed  that 
Canaletto  did  not  remain  more  than  two  years  in 


England,  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
taken, unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  Canaletto 
returned  to  Venice  and  afterwards  made  a  second 
visit  to  this  country.  This  suggestion  is  made  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Die  Beiden  Canaletto';  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  The  materials  for  a  life 
of  Canaletto  in  this  country  are  extremely  meagre, 
but  it  is  possible  fuller  information  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  city  archives  in  Venice. 

Canaletto  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  Venice  on  18  Oct.,  1697,  and  to  have  died 
in  the  same  place  on  20  Aug.,  1768,  but  it  seems 
from  a  note  appended  to  Rudolph  Meyer's  pam- 
phlet that  these  dates  are  uncertain.  Meyer  says 
with  regard  to  the  dates  of  Canaletto's  birth  and 
death  :— 

"  Dies  ist  wenigstens  die  wahrecheinlichst  richtige 
der  verschiedenen  differenden  Angaben,  und  aucb  von 
Nagler  ala  solche  angenommen  worden.  Nach  andern 
poll  er  1687  echon  geboren  und  1768  also,  nicht  71  sondern 
81  Jahr  alt  in  London  gestorben,  also  gar  nicht  wieder 
noch  Venedig  zuruckgekert,  oder  was  nicht  anzuneh- 
raen,  in  so  holien  Alter  noclimals  iiach  London  gereiat 
sein.  Nach  Petzold's  Catalog  und  dera  Catalog  der 
Dresdner  Gemalde  Gallerie  ware  er  1691  echon  geboren 
und  1762  oder  1763  zu  Venedig  gestorben.  Aus  welchen 
Quellen  letzere  Angaben  geschopft  sein  mogen,  iet  uni 
nicht  bekannt."— '  Die  Beiden  Canaletto  (A.  Canale  und 
6.  Belotti).  Versuch  einer  Monographic  der  radirten 
Werke  beider  Meister,'  von  Rudolph  Meyer.  Berlin, 
1878,  8vo.  B.M.  7807,  b.  19  (4). 

'  La  Nouvelle  Biographie  Ge"nerale '  confounds 
Canaletto  with  bis  nephew  Bellotti,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  therein  represented  as  having  visited 
London  and  gained  considerable  sums  under  the 
3atronage  of  Horace  Walpole,  for  whom  he  exe- 
mted  an  interior  of  King's  College  Chapel,  the 
nformation  being  said  to  be  derived  from  Lanzi'a 

Storia  Pittorica.'  JOHN  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

YEW  TREE  AT  LOUDON  CASTLE.  (See  '  Howth 
3astle,'  ante,  p.  249.)— Close  against  the  windows 
f  the  drawing-room  at  Loudoun  Castle,  in  Ayrshire, 
rows  a  yew  tree  which  completely  darkens  the 
oom,  and,  indeed,  renders  it  a  very  dismal  place  to 
it  in  during  the  day.  The  tradition,  I  believe,  is 
hat  if  anything  happens  to  the  yew  tree  the  castle 
nd  estate  will  pass  away  from  the  Loudoun  family, 
onsequently  no  member  of  that  family  dares 
ouch  it.  Many  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a 
amily  arrangement,  the  present  Marquis  of  Bute 
ecame  possessed  of  the  castle  and  its  domain  for 
he  space  of  one  year.  During  that  year  the  tree 
ssumed  a  sickly  hue,  and  something  was  evidently 
miss  with  it.  I  remember  that  the  late  Lord 
)onington,  who  told  me  the  story,  remarked  that 
jord  Bute  ought  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  of 
ae  temporary  interruptions  in  the  succession  to  cut 
own  the  yew  tree,  break  the  spell,  and  restore 
aylight  to  the  room.  However,  he  did  not  do  so. 
'he  castle  and  lands  reverted  to  the  earldom  of 
joudoun,  the  yew  tree  regained  its  pristine  vigour, 
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and  for  aught  I  know  still  spoils  the  drawing-room 
of  Loudoun  Castle.  SHERBORNB. 

A  STUAKT  BDKIED  AT  WISBECH.  —  MR.  E. 
WALFORD  (ante,  p.  153)  refers  to  the  tombs  of 
French  prisoners  at  Wiabech,  aud  suggests  that  a 
person  "  connected  with  the  Stuarts"  lies  buried 
among  them.  I  know  nothing  of  French  prisoners 
buried  at  Wished),  but  it  is  not  long  ago  that, 
under  the  courteous  guidance  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Peckover,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire,  I 
stood  beside  a  grass-covered  grave  in  the  Friends' 
Burying-ground  at  Wisbech,  and  read  on  the 
headstone:  "Jane  Stuart,  Died  1742,  Aged  88." 
Such  and  so  simple  is  the  record  which  marks  the  last 
resting-place  of  a  half-sister  to  the  Old  Pretender. 
It  is  told  that  this  highly  cultured  woman,  sick  of 
court  life,  and  weary  of  changing  fortunes,  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  supported  herself  by 
spinning  and  reaping,  and  so  bravely  did  she 
acquit  herself  in  the  harvest-field  that  she  was 
known  as  "  The  Queen  of  the  Reaper?."  A  fuller 
Account  of  her  may  be  found  in  Finland  Notes  and 
Queries,  Peterborough,  vol.  ii,  1892-4,  p.  178. 

JAMBS  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

AUGURY  BY  SHELL-FISH  AND  BY  A  SKULL. — 

"I  notice  learned  persons  periodically  marvelling 
about  '  Augury  from  Combat  of  Shell-finh,'  &o.,  espe- 
cially among  stvaje*.  A  contemporary  quotes  Spencer 
St.  John  on  the  subject :  '  Another  (augury)  is  with  two 
land  shellc,  which  are  put  on  a  plate,  and  lime  juice 
squeezed  on  them,  and  the  one  that  first  moves  shows 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  owner,  according  as  they 
hare  settled  previously  whether  motion  or  rest  is  to  prove 
the  case.'  This  was  in  Sarawak.  There  is  no  need  to 
go  so  far.  At  the  village  of  Reath,  in  Mayo,  a  woman 
was  charged  with  stealing  clothing  from  a  neighbour. 
To  'cleur  herself/  she  got  her  husband  to  go  to  the 
Abbey  of  Orlar,  ten  miles  away,  and  fetch  a  human 
skull.  On  this  she  had  to  swear.  If  she  was  guilty,  the 
skull  would  leap  out  of  her  lap  ;  if  innocent,  it  would  lie 
still.  The  day  came.  The  woman  set  forth  to  a  public- 
house.  The  public  followed  to  witness  the  ordeal.  She 
sat  down,  with  the  skull  in  her  lap,  and  swore'on  it  that 
she  was  innocent.  The  skull  remained  still,  and  her 
innocence  was  loudly  applauded.  However,  as  the  people 
turned  away  they  found  that  the  previously  bright  and 
beautiful  day  had  suddenly  darkened,  'so  that  you  could 
not  see  your  hand.'  This  was  at  once  taken  us  a  protest 
from  Heaven  against  the  desecration  of  the  Abbey,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  final  proof  of  the  woman's  guilt. 
This  ordeal  was  witnessed  by  persons  who  are  still  alive 
in  the  district,  and  probably  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
last  that  has  occurrc  i  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. — 
KAPPA."— Newcattle  Daily  Newt,  28  Sept 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

TOLLOCH'S  '  ENGLISH  PURITANISM.'— -The  writer 
of  the  notice  of  Principal  Tulloch  in  *  Cham- 
bers's  Encyclopaedia,'  1892,  says  that  he  pub- 
lished *  English  Protestants  and  their  Leaders'  in 
1861.  This  is  erroneous.  The  book  to  which,  no 


doubt,  reference  is  made  consists  of  biographical 
and  critical  articles  on  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter, 
and  Bunyan,  and  is  appropriately  entitled  '  Eng- 
lish Puritanism  and  its  Leaders.'  The  essays  are 
elaborated  on  a  general  principle,  and  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  theological  history.  They 
are  all  of  special  interest,  conceived  as  they  are 
from  a  distinct  and  definite  point  of  view  and 
illustrating  one  great  thesis.  The  volume  is  a 
companion  to  one  published  two  years  earlier  under 
the  title  of  '  Luther  and  other  Leaders  of  the  Re- 
formation.1 "It  was  Tulloch's  idea,"  says  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  "  that  they  might,  if  successful,  '  form  a 
series,  making  a  kind  of  popular  biographical 
Church  history,  which  many  people  profess  to  be 
a  great  desideratum1"  (*  Memoir  of  Principal 
Tullocb,'  p.  149).  Principal  Tulloch  followed  thii 
work  in  1872  with  his  full  and  able  discussion 
of  the  Falkland  theologians  and  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  in  his  '  Rational  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.'  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

TYROLESE  MARRIAGE  CUSTOM. — The  following 
paragraph  is  taken  from  the  Daily  News,  13  Sept. : 

"  A  touching  and  poetical  custom  prevails  in  the 
Wehch-Tyrol.  When  a  young  m*iden  is  about  to  be 
married,  immediately  before  she  steps  across  the  three- 
hold  of  her  old  home,  on  her  way  to  the  church,  her 
mother  solemnly  gives  her  a  new  pocket-handkerchief. 
The  bride  holds  it  in  her  hand  throughout  the  marriage 
ceremony,  using  it  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  So  soon  ai 
the  marriage  festivities  are  ended  the  young  wife  lays 
the  handkerchief  aside  in  her  linen  closet,  and  there  it 
remains  as  long  as  she  live*.  Nothing  would  induce  a 
Tyrolese  wife  to  use  this  sacred  handkerchief.  It  may 
be  half  a  century,  or  longer,  before  it  is  taken  from  its 
place  to  fulfil  the  second  and  last  part  of  its  mission. 
When  the  wife  dies,  perhaps  as  a  grey  old  grandmother, 
the  loving  hands  of  the  next-of-kin  place  the  bridal  hand- 
kerchief over  the  face  of  the  dead  and  it  is  buried  with 
her  in  the  grave." 

F.  0.  B  i  REBECK  TERRY. 

'  VULGAR  ERROURS  IN  PRACTICE  CENSURED.'-— 
I  have  a  copy  of  a  somewhat  rare  little  volume 
entitled  "  Ilepwt/i^a  'ETTI&J/UOV  :  or,  Vulgar 
Errours  in  Practice  Censured.  Also  The  Art  of 
Oratory,  composed  for  the  Benefit  of  Young 
Students.  London  :  Printed  for  Richard  Royston 
at  the  Angell  in  Ivy  Lane,  1659."  The  two  works 
are  quite  distinct,  have  separate  title-pages,  and 
are  separately  paged.  As  to  the  second  there  is  no 
difficulty,  for  it  is  enumerated  by  Wood  amongst 
the  numerous  writings  of  Francis  Gregory,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Hambleton,  in  Bucks.  But  he  does  not 
name  the  '  Vulgar  Errours,'  nor  does  the  writer  in 
the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  Wilkins 
mentions  the  book  in  his  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  but  throws  no  light  on  the  authorship. 
It  is  possible,  though  it  does  not  seem  very  pro- 
bable, that  Royston,  the  publisher,  placed  within 
the  same  covers  the  works  of  two  different  writers. 
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It  seems  more  likely  that  both  treatises  are  from 
the  pen  of  Francis  Gregory.  The  style  of  the 
'  Vulgar  Errours '  is  very  artificial.  The  title  was 
no  doubt  suggested  by  that  of  the  '  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemics, '  which  appeared  in  1646.  The  sub 
jects  with  which  the  author  deals  are  curious,  bu 
do  not  trench  upon  the  topics  discussed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  They  are  :  (1)  reproaching  rec 
haired  men  ;  (2)  the  general  scandal  of  some  pro- 
fessions, especially  that  of  physio ;  (3)  reproaching 
the  feminine  sex  ;  (4)  neglecting  "  the  defence  ol 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  hell-born 
nature  of  the  contrary  doctrine  ";  (5)  the  vanity  of 
affecting  epitaphs  ;  (6)  running  to  one  extreme  to 
avoid  another  in  doctrine  or  worship ;  (7)  railing 
against  an  adversary  in  opinion.  Among  the 
authors  he  cites  are  Eobert  Burton  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

A  WILLOW  PATTERN  PLATE  RHYME. — This  is 
one  of  the  descriptions  of  the  scenes  on  the  willow 
pattern  plate  : — 

There  's  two  birds  flying  high, 
Here  'a  the  vessel  sailing  by  : 
Here 's  the  bridge  that  they  pass  over — 
Three  little  men  going  to  Dover  ! 
Here  the  stately  castle  stands, 
Where  lives  the  ruler  of  this  land ; 
Here  's  the  tree  with  apples  on — 
That's  the  fence  which  ends  my  song  ! 

Children  who  have  learnt  the  rhyme  are  fond  ol 
quoting  "  two  birds  flying  high "  in  connexion 
with  their  own  childish  affairs.  Another  runs  : — 

Two  little  birds  flying  high, 

Two  little  men  passing  by, 

Two  little  boats  sailing  over, 

Two  little  men  going  to  Dover  ! 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

APRON-STRINGS.— The  'N.  E.  D.'  cites  Lord 
Macaulay  for  the  phrase  "tied  to  [her]  apron- 
strings."  An  earlier  instance  occurs  in  Fielding's 
'Jonathan  Wild,' 1743,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

CRICKET,  &c.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. —From 
'Webster's  Dictionary,'  "  thoroughly  revised  and 
improved,  1880,"  I  extract  the  following  gem  : 
"  Wicket-keeper,  the  player  in  cricket  who  stands 
with  a  bat  to  protect  the  wicket  from  the  ball." 
Was  it  not  a  native  of  the  "  Great  Republic  "  who 
explained  that  the  use  of  a  "spoon"  in  golf  was 
to  lift  the  ball  out  of  the  hole  ?  Q.  V. 

A  BRETON  CHRISTENING  CUSTOM.  —  Tn  the 
parish  church  at  Lampaul,  on  the  Isle  of  Ushant, 
I  was  present  recently  at  the  christening  of  the 
infant  son  of  a  couple  of  young  peasants.  The 
child  was  gorgeously  arrayed  in  a  coat  of  scarlet 
cloth,  decorated  with  gold  lace,  over  which  a 


cloak  was  thrown.  After  the  ceremony  the  little 
one— and  it  was  a  wee  thing,  too  !— was  held  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  church  for  all  of  us  to  admire, 
whilst  the  parents  went  smilingly  around,  holding 
up  open  boxes  of  candied  sweets,  and  asking  every 
one  present  to  partake  thereof.  At  Roecoff,  in 
Finisterre,  a  few  Sundays  before,  I  attended  mass, 
in  the  midst  of  which  two  fishermen  came  around, 
walking  from  east  to  west  and  bearing  a  couple  of 
large  baskets  of  bread,  cut  into  small  pieces.  This 
bread  every  one  ate  on  the  spot,  as  a  universal 
reminder  that  in  the  House  of  God  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  are  on  one  level. 

HARRY  HKMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

*  THE  NAMELESS  LASSIE.' — The  following  not<s 
on  the  death  of  the  reputed  original  of  this  famous 
Scotch  song  appears  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of 
1  Sept.  Its  preservation  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
may  prevent  many  vain  searchings  by  future 
students  of  Scottish  minstrelsy  : — 

"There  baa  just  died  at  Batbgate,  in  her  sixty-eighth 
year,  Jessie  Ingram  Arthur,  widow  of  Dr.  James  B. 
Kirk,  of  Bathgate.  This  lady  was  the  subject  of  the 
popular  and  beautiful  song  entitled  'The  Nameless 
Lassie,'  written  by  James  Ballantine,  the  Edinburgh 
poet.  This  fact  was  referred  to  by  the  late  Prof.  Blackie 
in  his  lecture  on  'Scottish  Song,'  delivered  shortly  before 
his  death  in  Batbgate,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Kirk  wag 
present,  and  the  song  sung  in  her  honour.  A  lady  of 
much  refinement,  good  sense,  and  kindness,  her  cha- 
racter was  portrayed  in  the  second  verse  of  Ballantine's 
song : — 

She 's  gentle  as  she 's  bonnie,  and  she  '§  modest  as  she  '« 

fair, 

Her  virtues  are  her  beauties,  a'  as  varied  ns  they  're  rare  ; 
While  she  is  light  and  merrie  as  the  lammie  on  the  lea, 
For  happiness  and  innocence  thegither  aye  maun  be. 

Her  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  suffering  was  proverbial, 
and  many  will  miss  her  ready  baud." 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 
South  Hackney. 

ECLIPSER.— In  the  very  interesting  (especially 
astronomers)  work  which  he  has  just  published 
on  '  Recent  and  Coming  Eclipses,'  Sir  J.  Norman 
Lockyer  has  introduced  a  word  cot  exactly  new, 
an   old  word  in  a  totally  new  sense.     The 
earliest  example    quoted  by  Dr.  Murray  in    the 
N.  E.  D.'  of  the  use  of  the  word  "eclip?er"  (in 
ts  natural  sense  of  one  who  eclipses,  overpowers, 
and,  therefore,  obscures  the  light  or  conspicuous- 
ness  of  another)  is  in  1596.     Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
uses  it  here  in  the  sense  of  an  observer,  or  intending 
observer,  of  a  solar  eclipse  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
hat  the  word  may  become  general  in  that  sense 
amongst  astronomers.     Perhaps,  however,  it  may 
>e  well  to  call  to  mind  Sir  J.  Herschel's  failure  to 
ntroduce  the  word  "  astronomess  "  for  a  female 
astronomer,  which  he  applies  in  the  f  Outlines '  to 
Vliss  Mitchell,  who  discovered  a  new  comet  fifty 
years  ago,  on  the  1st  of  this  month  j  but  I  do  not 
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think  any  one  has  ventured  to  repeat  it.  The 
ugliness  of  the  word  is  against  it,  besides  the 
general  feeling  against  the  necessity  of  such  ex- 
pressions. The  only  objection  to  the  word 
"  eelipser"  is  its  much  earlier  appropriation  in 
a  more  natural  and  obvious  sense  ;  but  its  value 
to  astronomers  in  the  sense  now  stated  may  secure 
its  acceptance  amongst  them.  W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

POPE  AND  THOMSON.  —  It  has  long  been  accepted, 
on  the  authority  of  Mitford,  that  Pope  collaborated 
with  Thomson  in  the  preparation  of  the  edition  of 
'The  Seasons'  published  in  1744.  ID  a  recent 
number  of  the  Saturday  Reviu^  however,  Mr. 
Churtoo  Collins  throws  doubts  upon  this  view, 
basing  his  statement  both  on  internal  evidence 
and  the  handwriting.  Gould  some  expert  in 
calligraphy  help  to  settle  this  very  interesting 
fact?  The  annotated  copy  I  believe  lies  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  may  be  readily  obtained  for 
consultation.  W.  B. 

Edinburgh. 

STRANQWAYS,  a  sea  rover,  is  mentioned  in 
Machyn's  '  Diary  '  as  suffering  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  and  the  Marshalsea,  and  as  being  con- 
demned to  death  and  reprieved.  Where  can 
further  details  be  procured  ? 

W.  TEIGNMOUTH  SHORE. 

LKTTER  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  —  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  copy  of  a  brief  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Prince 
Regent  at  the  time  when  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  English  Government,  dated  13  July,  1815. 
CAU  any  one  tell  me  where  the  original  is  to  be 
found,  and  whether  it  was  written  in  French  or 
»gll«fc1  F.  H.  B.  S. 

RKFKRBNCB  SOUGHT.—  The  following  lines  were 
published  by  the  Times  on  the  late  Taar's  corona- 
tion :— 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  cymbals  and  shawms  and  harps  of  gold, 
Ami  the  noise  of  their  acclaim  is  rolled 
Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar 

)  the  shepherd  that  watches  the  evening  star. 
(•*n  you  give  ute  reference  to  them  ? 

H.  R.  P.  0. 

ARMS  ON  POTTERY.—  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  whose  arms  are  the  following  ?—  Quarterly, 
1  and  4,  bendy  of  1  1  sinister,  over  all  a  peacock  ; 
2,  three  pales,  a  canton;  3,  two  bars  cottised. 
Crests:  1,  springing  from  a  crown  or  coronet,  a 


wing ;  2,  from  the  same,  two  wings  conjoined } 
between  the  wings  is  a  peacock  in  pride  ;  3,  a 
tower.  The  letters  F  G  £  W  H  R  V  Y  and  the 
date  1687  are  placed  between  the  crests.  The 
above  arms  are  moulded  on  a  stoneware  jug,  11  in. 
high  and  27  in.  in  circumference.  The  jug  ia 
ornamented  with  arabesque  or  scroll  work,  and 
has  been  in  our  family  about  a  hundred  year?.  Is 
the  jug  of  English  or  foreign  manufacture  ?  I  may 
say  the  helmets  for  the  crests  are  "full  faced" 
with  vizor  down.  F.  C.  SHEPARD. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD.— Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  in 
his  memoir  of  Edward  FitzGerald  in  the  '  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'  says  that 

"  beyond  occasional  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
FitzGerald  does  not  appear  to  have  published  anything 
till  he  wrote  a  short  memoir  of  Bernard  Barton,  prefixed 
to  a  collection  of  his  letters  and  poems,  which  was  made 
after  the  poet's  death  in  1849." 

Is  anything  known  of  these  "  occasional  contri- 
butions "  ?  None  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
included  in  Mr.  Wright's  edition  of  FitzGerald's 
1  Literary  Remains/  which  was  published  in  1889. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

WITNESSES. — At  what  age  were  persons  is  Scot- 
land in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
competent  to  become  witnesses  to  legal  writs  ?  I 
see  no  reason  why  an  "  infant "  should  not  so  act ; 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  disabilities 
existed.  J.  D. 

PORTRAITS  OP  THE  WARTONS.— Is  it  a  fact  that 
3ir  Joshua  Reynolds  signed  no  portrait  that  he 
painted  except  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons  on  which,  as 
i  mark  of  reverence,  he  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
hem  of  her  dress  ;  and,  if  so,  is  the  fact  that  his 
signature  appears  to  portraits  of  Thomas  Warton 
and  Joseph  Warton  proof  that  they  are  spurious  ? 

A.  C.  H. 

FEMALE  AUCTIONEERS. — Who  owns  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  first  female  auctioneer  ?  In 
he  Sketch  for  15  Sept.  (p.  303)  there  is  a  portrait 
>f  Miss  Ada  Hammond,  who,  according  to  that 
paper,   has  been   pursuing    the    business    of    an 
uctioneer  for  nine  years.  A.  0.  W. 

ARMS:  THREE  BUSTARDS. —I  am  told  that 
there  appeared  this  year  in  one  of  the  papers  (pro- 
bably the  Standard)  a  letter  from  some  one  who 
owned  a  coat  of  arms  with  this  charge.  He  claimed, 
I  understand,  that  it  was  an  old  East  Anglian 
coat,  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  any  College 
of  Arms.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  as  the  birds  are  also  a 
Nevill  bearing,  the  origin  of  which  is  somewhat 
obscure.  RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 

13,  Addison  Crescent,  W. 

JOHN  NICHOLSON.— I  have  a  full-length  portrait 
in  line  of  John  Nicholson,  who  is  represented  with 
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tight  breeches,  curled  wig,  and  cocked  hat.  He  is 
using  both  hands  in  carrying  a  load  of  books. 
Engraved  by  Jas.  Caldwall  from  a  picture  by 
Philip  Reinagle ;  published  at  Cambridge  by 
John  Nicholson  in  1790.  The  legend  underneath 
the  name  is  *'  Mappesiana  Bibliopolium  Cant. 
Gustos."  Perhaps  a  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  would 
kindly  supply  some  particulars  concerning  this  in- 
dividual, or  put  me  in  the  way  of  turning  them 
up.  BRIC-A-BRAC. 

TBRRICK.— What  was  the  name  of  the  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Anthony  Hamilton,  vicar 
of  Falham  1763-76  ?  CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

TITLE  OP  BOOK  WANTED.— I  should  be  grateful 
for  the  title  of  a  volume  of  historical  papers  (pub- 
lished within,  perhaps,  the  last  five  years),  con- 
sisting, if  I  remember  correctly,  of  four  essays ; 
the  first  dealt  with  the  palace  of  a  Cardinal  of  St. 
George  in  Rome,  the  others,  I  think,  with  the 
exiled  Stuarts  and  the  will  of  the  Young  Pre- 
tender or  his  brother  Henry.  It  was  a  quarto 
volume,  and  I  seem  to  recall  the  title  as  '  Roman 
Papers/  or  something  like  it.  P. 

SCOTTISH  MARRIAGE  LAW.— In  Scottish  law  a 
child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  ordinarily  legitimated 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  parents ;  but 
Bupposing  the  father  to  have  been  the  husband  of 
another  woman  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth, 
would  its  position  be  legalized  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  death  of  the  first  wife  he  married  the  mother 
of  his  illegtimate  son  or  daughter  ?  B.  T. 

ST.  HELERIUS. — Could  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents give  me  authorities  for  the  following  story  of 
St.  Helerius,  the  patron  saint  of  Jersey  ?— 

"It  was  the  practice  of  good  St.  Helerius  to  lie  nightly 
at  the  entrance  of  his  cave  with  only  his  hair  shirt  on, 
for  the  blackbeetles  and  cockroaches  to  crawl  over  him, 
that  by  this  penance  he  might  make  himself  more  perfect. 


-*-*  ^fv"  "—i  »««»tt.i"5  Luna  jicimuut)  ui  nia  me  occasion 
of  a  scandal.  But  when  the  attention  of  St.  Heleriua 
wag  drawn  to  these  mouchards  and  their  wicked 
calumnies,  he  contented  himself  with  the  following  mild 
reproof,  '  De  blatta  blaterant '  ('  They  chatter  about  a 
cockroach ').  Therefore,  indeed,  should  the  arms  of 
St.  Helerius— a  chevron  between  three  cockroaches  sable 
—be  included  among  those  of  the  nine  worthies." 

R.   H.    CoTGREAVE. 
40,  Green  Street,  St,  Hellers,  Jersey. 

LOWFIELD.  —  Can  any  one  help  me  with  the 
pedigree  of  Thomas  Lowfield,  described  "of 
Surrey,"  who  is  buried  in  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark  ?  He  lived  in  the  last  century. 

HABFLETE. 

'THE  BATTLE  OF  MALDON.'  —  Is  there  any 
translation  published  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic 


fragment  entitled  '  The  Battle  of  Maldon,*  author 
unknown  to  me,  but  piece  in  question  to  be  found 
in  Sweet's  *  Anglo-Saxon  Reader'?  M.  S.  L. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY  AND 
THE  CITY  OF  NORWICH.  —  lu  Blackfriars  Hall, 
adjoining  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  are  two 
portraits,  inscribed  respectively  as  follows  :  |C  Wil- 
liam Crowe,  Eaq.,  Mayor  1747,  Captn  of  the 
Honble  Artillery  Company,  by  whom  this  picture 
was  presented  1746";  and  "  Timothy  Balderston, 
Esq.,  Mayor  1736,  Capt.  of  the  Honble  Artillery 
Compy,  by  whom  this  picture  was  presented,  A° 
1736."  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  clothed  in  a 
scarlet  and  gold  uniform,  with  black  cocked  hat 
gold  laced,  white  stock,  and  white  stockings.  It 
seems  so  unlikely  that  two  captains  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Artillery  Company  of  London  should 
within  eleven  years  have  been  mayors  of  Norwich, 
that  I  am  led  to  ask  if  there  were  other  military 
bodies  in  the  provinces  who  assumed  the  title,  or 
were  authorized  to  style  themselves  "  The  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company  "  1 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

" MERVOUSNESS." — In  'Forty-one  Years  in 
India,'  by  Lord  Roberts,  p.  391,  occurs  this 

sentence:    "I was  supposed  to  be  suffering 

from  a  disease  diagnosed  by  a  distinguished  poli- 
tician as  Mervousness  ";  of  course,  in  reference  to 
his  foretelling  that  Merv  would  become  a  Russian 
possession.  Who  was  the  distinguished  politician  ? 
NELLIE  BREWER-HAYMAN. 

Edwinstowe  Vicarage,  Newark. 

[Was  it  not  the  present  Prime  Minister  ?] 

SONG  WANTED.— Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  the  words  of  a  song  that  was  popular 
about  sixty  years  ago  ?     The  first  lines  are  : — 
The  foes  of  Old  England— France,  Holland,  and  Spain- 
Grown  bold  with  indulgence,  insulted  the  main. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  written  very  late  in  the 
last  century  or  during  the  first  ten  years  of  that 
now  quickly  departing.  B.  H. 

SOURCE  OF  QUOTATION  WANTED.— Could  you 
help  me  to  find  out  where  the  following  line,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  occurs  ? — 

Thou  lone,  gaunt,  solitary  tbing. 
It  refers  to  a  windmill ;  but  the  line  cannot  be 
correct  as  I  have  written  it,  as  "lone"  and  "soli- 
tary "  would  not  be  used  together.  D.  C.  A.  C. 

PRINCES  OF  CORNWALL. — In  the  old  pedigrees 
of  the  British  kings  that  I  have  come  across,  it  is 
stated  that  Rhegaw,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  King  Lyr  (Shakeapear's  Lear),  married 
Henwing,  Prince  of  Cornwall.  Then  the  ancestry 
of  the  said  Rhegaw  is  given  up  to  "Brutus, 
whence  Britain  and  the  Britons,"  but  nothing  is 
said  about  the  ancestry  of  Henwing.  Surely  his 
pedigree,  like  all  of  that  day,  was  carried  up,  link 
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by  link,  to  Adam  !  Has  it  not  been  preserved 
If  so,  pray  refer  me  to  it ;  or  (since  owing  to  Hen 
wing's  early  age,  as  fixed  by  the  belief  of  the  time 
the  line  from  him  up  to  Adam  cannot  be  a  very  lonj 
one),  give  it  in  print,  and  thus  oblige  the  sub 
Bcriber  and  others  who  have  a  bias  towards  such 
oddities.  CURIOSO. 

KOMSKY  ABBEY.— Has  there  been  any  recen 
book  on  the  architectural  features  of  this  fine 
church  ?    I  know  of  Mr.  Spence's  book  and  the 
excellent   papers  by  Arthur  Ashpitel   and   Rev 
J.  L.  Petit.     I  want  to  see  an  account  which 
deals  with  the  interesting  discovery  of  the  eastern 
chapel  made  by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Berthon,  a  few  years  ago. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 
Lancaster. 

"BETWEEN  YOU  AND  ME  AND  THE  POST."— Is 
anything  known  about  the  origin  of  this  expression  5 
How  old  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  facetious  amplification  ol 
entre  nous?  The  expression  occurs  in  *  Peter's 
Pension,'  'The  Works  of  Peter  Pindar,  Esq.,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  419,  London,  1809  :— 

Happy  should  I  have  been,  my  liege, 
So  great  a  monarch  to  oblige  ; 
And,  sir,  between  you,  and  the  post, 
And  me,  you  don't  know  what  you've  lost. 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  PEERAGE  :  BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY. 
—In  the  *  Tales  of  Our  Great  Families/  by  Mr. 
E.  Walford,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  is  made  to 
plead  "  privilege  of  peerage  "  when  condemned  for 
bigamy.  An  old  volume  of  '  State  Trials,'  which 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  case,  says  that  she 
pleaded  "  benefit  of  clergy  ";  to  which  plea  it  was 
answered  that  a  woman  could  not  be  a  clergyman; 
to  which  it  was  rejoined  that  a  peeress  could  plead 
such  a  plea.  "  Curia  advisare  vult,"  and  decides 
that  the  rejoinder  is  good  and  the  duchess  escapes. 
Is  this  good  law  ?  T.  J.  W. 

WHITAKER. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  wife,  father,  and  mother  of  Abraham  Wbitaker, 
of  Stratford,  Essex,  and  Lyster  House,  Hereford- 
shire, a  drysalter?  His  three  daughters  were 
Charlotte,  Countess  of  Strad broke ;  Diana,  Lady 
Hamlyn- Williams  ;  and  Marianne,  Lady  Goocb. 

HARFLETE. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON.— Lysons  states  that 
when  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  fell  into  disgrace 
"he  procured  a  licence  (dated  13  September,  1621) 
to  retire  for  six  weeks  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan  of  Parsons  Green," 
and  that  an  application  for  the  renewal  of  this 
licence  was  refused.  The  house  in  question  was 
Hore's  tenement,  in  which  at  that  time  Sir  John 
Vaughan  was  living.  I  take  it  that  Lysons 
blunders  in  identifying  Sir  John  with  the  eminent 


jurist  of  that  name,  for  the  latter  was  not  born  till 
1608,  and  did  not  become  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  till  1668.  Foss's  '  Judges '  gives 
the  date  of  his  birth  as  1603.  Am  I  right  in  my 
surmise?  In  the  Fulham  ratebooks  he  is  called 
the  Lord  Vaughan.  Further,  I  would  much  like 
to  know  where  this  licence  may  be  seen,  or  what 
are  its  precise  terms.  Why  was  such  permission 
necessary?  OHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Many  and  many  a  marble  shrine, 
Whose  wreathed  friezes  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 

NOEL  S.  JAMES. 


"HUNG"  OR  "HANGED." 

(8*b  S.  xii.  147,  278.) 

It  does  not  occur  to  your  correspondents  that 
the  form  "  hanged,"  in  the  special  sense  of  sus. 
per  coll.,  is  stereotyped  in  the  language  by  proverbs 
whicET  nave  been  current  for  centuries.  Such  are  : 
1.  "  Who  is  oonis  suspect,  he  is  half  honged " 
('  Political  Poems,'  Rolls  Series,  ii.  87,  temp.  1401) ; 
or,  in  more  modern  guise,  "  He  that  hath  an  ill 
name  is  half  hangd  "  (Heywood,  '  Proverbs/  1874 
reprint,  p.  132).  2.  "I'll  see  thee  hang'd  first" 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  '  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,'  I.  iii.).  3.  "  He  that  is  born  to  be  hanged 
shall  never  be  drowned"  (Camden,  (Kemaines'; 
see  also  Shakespeare,  '  Tempest,'  I,  i.  31-35).  The 
most  popular  of  these  are  Nos.  2  and  3.  One  line 
of  a  song,  '*  He  that 's  born  to  be  hanged  can't  be 
drowned,  Mr.  Leary,"  haunts  my  memory ;  and 
the  phrase  "  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  do  "  is  very  com- 
mon. No  one,  I  suppose,  would  ever  think  of 
substituting  "  hung"  for  "  hanged  "  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  expressions.  My  own  view  of  the  use  is 
embodied  in  the  following  model :  "He  was  hanged 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  after  he  had 
hung  the  usual  time  he  was  taken  down  and  hung 
n  chains."  The  last  expression,  to  which  attention 
s  drawn  by  J.  T.  F.,  is  preferable,  because 

•hanged"  means  "  strangled  by  hanging,"  and 
ceases  to  be  applicable  as  soon  as  life  is  extinct. 
Yet  I  find  in  Wharton's  'Law  Lexicon'  (third 
edition):  "It  was  frequently  usual  (!)  for  the 
court  to  direct  a  murderer,  after  execution^  (!)  to 
hanged  upon  a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place 
where  the  murder  was  committed."  Regard  for 
the  writer,  however,  is  shaken  by  his  slipshod 
composition.  The  example  cited  by  J.  T.  F.  from 
Eood's  verse  is  of  no  value,  "  hung "  being  evi- 
dently used  for  a  rhyme.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camber  well. 

W.  C.  B.  and  MR.  FORD  both  give  versions  of 
he  same  story  of  the  hanging  judge  at  dinner.     I 
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have  a  third,  which  at  least  has  a  name  to  it.  The 
judge  (whose  name  also  was  given,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten it)  said  to  Curran,  "Curran,  is  that  hung 
beef  next  you  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Outran,  "  but  only 
you  try  it,  and  it  soon  will  be." 

0.  F.  S,  WARRBN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

In  the  Author  for  September  the  rule  as  to  the 
employment  of  these  words  is  defined  as  follows  : 

"'Two  highwaymen  were  hung  this  morning.'  This 
is  a  common  vulgarism.  We  should  rather  say  :  '  Two 
highwaymen  were  hanged.'  This  verb  should  be  used  in 
the  regular  form  when  it  signifies  to  execute,  and  in  the 
irregular  when  it  denote!  only  suspension;  as, '  He  was 
hanged,  and  afterwards  hung  in  chains.'  " 

This  very  clear  example  is  of  value.     It  should 
help  to  elucidate  the  matter.      CECIL  CLARKE. 
Authors'  Club,  S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM  VOTE  (8th  S.  xii.  306).— The  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  Midlands  used  to  be  pro- 
nounced Burmajem  and  Brumajem,  and  is  still,  in 
some  parts  of  Warwickshire.  Brnmagem  was  the 
name  for  sham  wares,  and  therefore  for  bogus  or 
sham  votes.  D. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8">  S.  iii.  207, 
311,  336  ;  iv.  97;  xii.  171,  232).— In  the  «  World 
of  Wonders,'  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  the  following  details 
are  given  regarding  the  Hildesheim  rose-tree  cited 
by  your  correspondent  W.  0.  B.  at  the  last  refer- 
ence : — 

"  Humboldt,  in  his  '  Aspects  of  Nature,'  relates  that 
in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  grows  a 
wild  rose-tree,  said  to  be  one  thousand  years  old  ;  whereas 
it  is  the  root  only,  not  the  stem,  which  is  eight  centuries 
old,  according  to  accurate  information  derived  by  Hum- 
boldt from  ancient  and  trustworthy  original  documents. 
A  legend  connects  this  rose-tree  with  avow  made  by  the 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  Ludwigthe  Pious ;  and  a  docu- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century  states  that  when  Bishop 
Hezilo  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  burnt 
down,  he  enclosed  the  roots  of  the  rose-tree  within  a 
vault  which  still  exists,  raised  upon  this  vault  the  crypt, 
which  was  reconstructed  in  1061,  and  spread  out  the 
branches  of  the  rose-tree  upon  the  walls.  The  stem 
was,  in  1849,  26£  feet  high,  and  the  branches  covered 
about  32  feet  of  the  external  crypt  wall.  This  is  cal- 
culated to  be  the  oldest  rose-tree  in  the  world." 


South  Hackney. 


0.  H.  0. 


AUTHOR  WANTED  (8th  S.  x.  436,  504 ;  xi.  33, 
135,  252 ;  xii.  134,  277).— While  congratulating 
MR.  HAMILTON  on  the  treat  he  has  before  him 
in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Gammer  Gurton, 
mother  of  English  comedy,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  is  not  'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  but 
'Gammer  Gurton's  Garland'  that  contains 
'Humpty  Dumpty.'  The  former  is  included  in 
Dodsley's  collection  of  plays,  and  therefore  to  be 
seen  in  any  large  library.  At  the  British  Museum 
it  is  catalogued  under  "Still,"  though,  according 


to  Dr.  Brewer,  the  future  bishop  was  only  nine 
years  old  when  the  comedy  was  produced.  The 
*  D.  N.  B.,'  when  all  the  Smiths  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  will  set  us  right  in  this  matter.  The 
latter  is  a  collection  of  nursery  rhymes,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  Third  and  Fourth 
Series,  while  the  former,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, for  I  am  away  from  indexes,  has  not  yet 
received  such  attention,  notwithstanding  the  great 
interest  attaching  to  it.  The  '  Garland,'  the  editor 
of  which  adapted  to  his  purpose  the  time-honoured 
name  of  Gammer  Gurton,  is  catalogued  at  the 
British  Museum  under  "  Gurton,"  as  is  possibly 
mentioned  under  the  heading  "  Nonsense  Verses  " 
in  the  current  series.  KILLIGKEW. 

HOST  EATEN  BY  MICE  (8tb  S.  xii.  263).— The 
apprehension  of  the  host  being  eaten  by  mice  ex- 
plains the  question  put  to  Anne  Askewe  by  her 
inquisitors,  "  Do  yon  know  that  if  a  mouse  nibbled 
the  consecrated  wafer  it  would  be  damned  ever- 
lastingly ? "  Her  touching  reply  was,  "  Ala?,  poor 
mouse  !  w  J.  G.  ALGER. 

Paris. 

"GONDOLA  OF  LONDON  "  (8th  S.  xii.  227,  271). 
— May  I  venture  to  point  out  to  MR.  EVERARD 
HOME  COLEMAN  that  the   "cab"  of  1827  was 
totally  different  from  the  "hansom"  of  1859  ? 
H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 

"OBEY"  IN  MARRIAGE  SERVICE  (8th  S.  xii. 
168,  258). — Blunt's  suggestion  of  any  connexion 
between  buxum  and  boughsome,  i.  «.,  pliant  or 
obedient,  is  misleading.  Buxum  is  literally  bow- 
some,  submissive,  compliant.  J,  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

*  THE  SHROBS  OF  PARNASSUS  '  (8th  S.  xii.  227). 
— This  little  volume  was  the  work  of  William 
Woty,  who  in  1760  made  a  collection  of  some 
scattered  verses  in  the  newspapers,  and  published 
them  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  J.  Copy  well,  in 
allusion  to  his  calling  as  a  solicitor's  clerk.  A 
short  account  of  Woty,  and  a  list  of  his  published 
works,  was  given  by  the  late  DR.  E.  F.  RIMBAULT 
in  'N.  &  Q.,'4llJ  S.  ii.  498. 

W.  F.  PRIDEADX. 

<DE  IMITATIONE  CHRISTI  '  (8th  S.  xii.  148, 
257).— D.  M.  R.  should  read  'The  Storv  of  the 
"Irnitatio  Christi,"  '  by  Leonard  A.  Wheatley 
(1891),  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Booklover's  Library,  published  by  Elliot  Stock. 
It  refers  to  John  Gerson  and  denies  his  authorship. 
The  book  may  be  supposed  to  exhauBt  the  subject 
according  to  the  materials  available,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  author  is  in  favour  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

A.  0.  W. 

"DERBYSHIRE  WISE"  (8th  S.  xii.  207).— By 
this  expression  Bishop  Hall  seems  to  mean  that 
you  ought  not  to  expect  a  man,  if  you  have  refused 
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his  invitation,  to  giro  you  a  second  chance  of  Another  portion  of  this  poem  is  quoted  in  the 
accepting  it,  as  one  invitation  ought  to  be  sufficient.  I  Oupar  MS.  of  Bower  (see  foot-note  to  Goodall's 
It  was  probably  a  custom  in  Derbyshire  in  Bishop  edition,  ii.  441).  Perhaps  these  references  may 
Hall's  day  "  not  to  take  '  No'  for  an  answer  "  the  enable  some  one  to  find  out  Bower's  author,  and 
first  time,  but  to  continue  to  press  a  man  to  accept;  I  track  further  this  odd  and  expressive  beast-story. 


just  as  it  is  still  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  York- 
shire to  ask  you  at  a  meal  several  times  to  take 
some  more,  in  spite  of  your  having  already  refused, 
such  importunity  being  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
hospitality.  My  copy  of  '  The  Satires/  edited  by 
S.  W.  Singer,  is  dated  1824,  and  for  "  two  words 
for  monie  "  has  "  two  words  for  money."  "  Money  " 


GEO.  NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 

GKKTNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES  (8th  S.  ix.  61,  149, 


xi.  294,  338,  511 ;  xii.  170).— The  following 
extract  from  'The  Diary  of  Col.  Peter  Hawker* 
(London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1893),  though 

must  be  a  mistake,  for  it  makes  no  sense.  Is  there  I  jt  /oes  not  supplement  to  any  great  extent  the 
not,  however,  some  confasion  in  -two  words  for  "formation  already  contributed  on  the  subject  of 
uonie  •'  ?  ••  For  words  too  monie  »  it  seems  to  me  <*"**  G.re'n  Carriage,,  gives  a  little  local  colour 


would  be  a  better  reading,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  explanation  in  the  following  line, "  that  'a 
one  too  many,"  cf.  also  "  double  biddings." 

F.  C.  B i REBECK  TERRY. 

THE  COUNTY  OP  HANTS  (8th  S.  *ii.  308).— Have 
not  several  other  counties",  such  as  "  Salop, "a  legal 
name  which  differs  from  popular  usage  ?  D. 

"THE  DEVIL  WAS  SICK"  (8th  S.  xii.  240).— In 
Walter  Bower's  '  Scotichronicon,'  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (ed.  Goodall,  vol.  ii. 
p.  292),  a  couplet  occurs  almost  identical  with  that 
quoted  by  Rabelais  when  he  spoke  English.  It  is 
introduced  very  curiously  in  the  paragraph  descrip- 


introduced  very  curiously  in  the  paragraph  descrip-  I  bouse  being  since  bought  for  a  private  residence,  tbe 
tive  of  the  death  and  burial  of  King  Robert  the    impatient  lovera  have  now  only  to  direct  their  flight  to 


which  is  interesting.     Col.  Hawker,  writing  under 
date  31  October,  1812,  says  :— 

"  After  getting  two  miles  into  Scotland  you  go  through 
Springfield,  which  is  now  the  grand  receptacle  for 
enamoured  fugitives;  the  hymeneal  business  being  now 
carried  on  by  one  David  Ling,  a  ci-devant  coachman,  who 
married  the  niece  of  the  late  old  man,  commonly  called 
the  Blacksmith,'  and  thereby  succeeded  him  in  his 
property  and  business.  Priest  Ling  resides  in  a  tenement, 
or  rather  hove),  among  a  small  row  of  slated  cabins,  on 
the  left  as  you  pass  down ;  and  a  little  farther,  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  street,  is  a  pothouse  called  '  The 
Maxwell's  Arms,'  and  kept  by  one  Jemmy  Reade,  where 
the  nuptial  ceremony  has  of  late  been  performed.  This 
temple,  however,  was  formerly  kept  at  Gretna  Hall,  on 
tbe  green  which  joins  the  hamlet  of  Springfield,  but  the 
bouse  being  since  bought  for  a  private  residence,  Al  ~ 


Bruce.  The  point  there,  apparently,  is  that  when 
England  was  harassed  by  King  Robert  there  was 
a  desire  for  peace,  no  longer  entertained  after  his 
day  had  passed,  when  his  less  energetic  descendants 
cccupied  the  throne.  Under  Bruce,  Bower  sug- 
gests, the  English  sought  peace.  "  But,"  he  says,* 
"  as  the  poet  feigns  : — 

The  wolf  was  sick,  he  vowed  a  monk  to  be; 

But  when  he  got  well,  a  wolf  once  more  waa  he.' 

A  correspondent  in  the  now  defunct  Scots  Lore, 
p.  62,  cited  the  couplet,  and  aaked,  Who  was  tbe 
I  am  not  exactly  able  to  answer  that 
question  ;  but  the  poem,  of  which  the  verses  now 
cited  formed  part,  is  given  at  the  very  end  of 
the  MS.  Black  Book  of  Paisley  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  press-mark  of  that  MS.,  if  I  have 
not  wrongly  noted  it,  is  Reg.  13,  E.  x.  On  the 
final  page  four  lines  of  the  poem,  as  I  find  from  a 
hasty  transcript  of  them  made  two  years  ago,  run 
as  follows  :- 

Dum  fero  langorem  fero  religionia  amorem, 
bxpera  langoris  non  sum  memor  hujus  amoris, 
Quum  langu^bat  monachus  lupus  esae  volebat, 
Quum  convaluit  lupus  ut  ante  fuit. 


"Sedut  fingit  poeta  :— 
Lupus  languebat  monachus  tune  ease  volebat, 
Bed  cum  convaluit  lupus  ut  ante  fuit. 
Unde  quidam  in  peraona  lupi  :— 

Dum  fero  languorem  fero  religionia  amorem, 
fcxpera  languoris,  non  sum  memor  hujus  amoris." 


the  place  before  mentioned,  by  which  they  will  be 
accommodated  with  having  500  yards  less  distance  to 
reach  their  asylum  of  security;  unhappily,  however,  the 
roads  in  thia  poor  country  are  ill  calculated  for  the  winga 
of  love.  I  should  mention  that  the  old  man,  who  officiated 
for  nearly  forty  years,  at  40/.,  501.,  and  sometimes  100J.  a 
job,  never  waa  a  blacksmith,  but  merely  BO  called  because 
his  pairs  were  welded  together  in  heat.  Old  Joe  Parsley, 
for  that  was  his  name,  waa  by  trade  a  tobacconiat.  lie 
was  a  very  large,  heavy  man,  and  might  have  died  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  from  being  an  intolerable 
drunkard,  ami  a  very  unsteady  fellow,  bis  money  went 
as  lightly  as  it  came." 

I  should  warn  your  readers  not  to  accept  Col. 

without  consulting  previous  communications, 
though  he  is  always  found  an  interesting  and 
cultivated  observer.  ED.  PHILIP  BELBEN. 

Branksome  Chine,  Bournemouth. 

"THE   BEST   OF   EVERYTHING    IS   GOOD  ENOUGH 

FOR  THE  LIKES  OF  ME  "  (8th  S.  xii.  207).  — Here 
is  another  variant  of  this  expression  :  — 

"Lady  Smart Colonel,  do  you  like  this  Bisket? 

"  Colonel.  I  'm  like  all  Fools ;  I  love  every  Thing 
that  'a  good  " — '  A  Complete  Collection  of  Genteel  and 
Ingenious  Conversation,'  by  Simon  Wagstaffe,  Eaq ,  ed. 
1738,  p.  28. 

It  may  be  that  some  Lord  Mayor's  fool  first  made 
tbe  remark.  He  would  have  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties of  "liking  everything  that  is  good."  Francis 
Douce,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,'  1807, 
vol.  ii.  p.  304,  Bays  that  to  "  the  class  of  the  city 
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or  corporation  fools,  whose  office  it  was  to  assist  at 
public  entertainments  and  in  pageants,  perhaps 
the  Lord  Mayor's  state  fool  belonged." 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

A  society  of  clergy,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
lunched  together  the  other  day.  Our  president 
was  a  teetotal  archdeacon,  and  many  there  were 
who  "held  of  his  side.''  On  my  left  hand  sat  a 
Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  who  drank  beer, 
and  in  justification  quoted  these  verses  of  the 
poet  '•  Don't  know":— 

Cold  water  is  the  best  of  drinks,  the  temperance  poet 

sings : 
But  who  am  I  that  I  should  have  the  very  best  of 

things? 

Let  princes  revel  at  the  pump,  let  peers  rejoice  in  tea  : 
Whisky,  or  wine,  or  even  beer,  is  good  enough  for  me. 

W.  0.  B. 

MR.  FLEMING'S  query  recalls  to  my  mind  the 
following  verses,  the  authorship  of  which  I  have 
long  wished  to  ascertain  : — 

Pure  water  is  the  greatest  boon  that  man  to  man  can 
bring. 

But  what  am  I  that  I  should  crave  the  best  of  every- 
thing? 

Princes  may  revel  at  the  pump,  peers  at  the  tap  make 
free; 

But  whisky,  wine,  or  even  beer,  is  good  enough  for  me. 

I  quote  from  memory.  Can  any  reader  state  who 
the  author  was  ?  A.  0.  W. 

Timbs,  in  his  *  Romance  of  London,'  describing 
the  Lord  Mayor's  fool,  says  :  "  We  have  all  heard 
the  vulgar  comparison,  '  You  are  like  my  Lord 
Mayor's  fool,  who  knows  what  is  good.' ," 

H.  ANDREWS, 

ANCESTORS  (8«>  S.  xii.  65,  133,  211).— At  the 
last  reference  I  appear  to  have  written  to  the  effect 
that  any  special  application  of  this  term  to  those 
of  our  predecessors  who,  though  connected  with  us 
by  blood,  are  not  our  progenitors,  was  not  supported 
by  the  dictionary.  I  intended  to  have  written  "  the 
Dictionary,"  meaning,  of  course,  that  variously 
known  as  the  '  N.  E.  D.,'  the  '  0.  E.  D,,'  and  Dr. 
Murray's.  KILLIQREW. 

JAMES  RILLEY  (8tb  S.  xii.  188).— James  Relley, 
1720-1778,  was  minister  of  the  Universalist  con- 
gregation, Ooachmakers*  Hall,  London.  He  pub- 
lished several  theological  works  and  sermons. 
See  Watt's « Bibliotheca  Britannica '  and  Allibone's 
1  Dictionary  of  English  Literature.' 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MACAULAT  AND  MONTGOMERY  (8tb  S.  xii.  66, 
132,  214). — I  may  add  as  a  postscript  to  my  note, 
ante,  p.  132,  that  it  was  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that  Macauiay  should  have  charged  Montgomery 
with  downright  theft  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  when,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  he  himself  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  borrowing,  though  probably  quite  uncon- 


sciously, from  the  poetical  language  of  the  same 
author.  Scott,  in  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  vi.  18, 
writes  :— 

Now,  gallants,  for  your  ladies'  sake 

Upon  them  with  the  lance  ! 

In  Macaulay's  *  Ivry '  we  find  this  expanded  into 
the  following  couplet : — 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France* 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies,  upon  them  with  the  lance  ! 

We  may  not  call  this  "unprofitable  theft";  but 
had  Macauiay  at  the  time  recollected  the  parallel 
we  may  venture  to  think  he  would  have  been 
somewhat  less  hard  on  the  unhappy  writer  whom 
he  so  mercilessly  pilloried. 

0.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

There  is  an  error  here,  which,  if  it  remains 
uncorrected,  may  puzzle  readers.  I  have  expressed 
my  belief  that  MR.  WARREN  would  not  have  made 
his  remark  if  he  had  thought  of  what  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  meant  that  Macauiay  would  not  have 
made  his  remark,  &c.  Macauiay  would  not  have 
made  his  remark  about  Montgomery  if  he  had 
thought  of  *  Undine.'  I  must  have  written  "Mr. 
Warren"  accidentally  when  I  intended  to  write 
Macauiay.  E.  YARDLEY. 

"  REST,  BUT  DO  NOT  LOITER  "  (8tto  S.  xii.  244, 
318). — MR.  HAMILTON  says  he  remembers  the 
porters'  rest  in  Piccadilly  "in  the  fifties."  Not 
the  present  one,  which  was  a  new  one,  in  iron,  put 
up  when  the  road  was  widened  somewhat  later. 

D. 

"  MAKING  BURGHERS"  (8th  S.  xii.  148,  258).— 
If  MR.  WALFORD  will  look  into  Chambers's  '  Tra- 
ditions of  Edinburgh  '  or  other  of  Chambers's  pub- 
lications, I  think  he  will  find  that  the  "  Making 
Burghers  "  is  noticed  there.  My  recollections  of 
the  history  of  that  transaction  (which  was  done  by 
the  roughs  of  Edinburgh)  on  the  old  Kiug's  birth- 
day, 4  June,  to  obnoxious  citizens,  is  somewhat 
hazy;  but  I  think  that  ought  to  lead  MR.  WAL- 
FORD to  get  the  requisite  information. 

DOUGLAS  MACLAGAN,  Knt.,  M.D. 

"TANTIBOGUS"  (8th  S.  xii.  268). —This  is,  I 
believe,  a  Cornish  proverb,  "  Like  Tantera-Bogus, 
who  lived  till  he  died."  A  correspondent  of 
«N.  &Q./3rdS.  vi.  331,  says:- 

"In  the  'Universal  Museum,  or  Gentleman's  and 
Ladie's  Polite  Magazine  of  History,  Politicks,  and  Litera- 
ture' (vol.  i.,  1762),  will  be  found  a  series  of  papers, 
entitled  '  The  Disasters  of  Tantarabolus ;  a  Tale.  Faith- 
fully transcribed  from  a  genuine  manuscript  of  the 
learned  Bumbulkins,  preserved  in  the  Quidnunkian 
Library,  and  now  first  translated  from  the  original  Low 
Dutch.'" 

Also  in  a  volume  of  the  same  magazine  for  the 
year  1764,  there  will  be  found  an  article  entitled 
"A  Voyage  to  Philosopher's  Island,  otherwise 
called  the  Island  of  Absurdities.  From  the 
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Travels  of  Tantarabolus  never  yet  published, 
translated  from  the  Low  Dutch."  It  is  alao 
related  that  a  beggar  at  Belfast,  who  died  about 
1830,  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Tantarabolus. 

As  your  correspondent  is  a  resident  in  the 
United  States,  he  may  experience  a  difficulty  in 
referring  to  a  number  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  published  just 
thirty-seven  years  ago ;  but  if  he  will  communicate 
with  me,  I  will  send  him  a  MS.  copy  of  the  article 
above  referred  to.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road, 

This  is  evidently  tantrabobus  or  tantrurnbobus, 
M  given  in  Jago's  '  Glossary  of  the  Cornish  Dia- 
lect/ It  is  there  defined  as  a  term  applied  to  a 
noisy,  playful  child  :  "  Oh  !  you  tantrabobus. 
Tankerbobus  is  given  in  Sarah  Hewit's  '  Peasant 
Speech  of  Devon '  as  meaning  a  bogie,  while  tantara 
is  defined  as  an  uproar.  This  is  evidently  an  old 
plural  of  tantrum,  the  form  now  iu,  use  being  tan- 
trums. There  is  still  another  variant  of  the  word 
given,  as  being  used  in  Devon,  in  Halliwell's 
'  Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words,'  viz.,  tantarabobs, 
meaning  the  devil.  According  to  Bye-Gones,  pub- 
lished  in  Oswestry,  5  and  26  Nov.,  1890  ;  6  Nov., 
1895  ;  and  23  Sept.,  1896,  the  word  is  also  in  use 
in  North  Wales  and  the  Border  counties  in  the 
phrase,  "  We  shall  live  till  we  die,  like  Tantra- 
bobus." D.  M.  R. 

NINB  MEN'S  MORRIS  (8th  S.  xii.  28, 89, 173).— 
When  I  was  a  boy,  we  had  a  small  equare  folding 
board,  one  side  of  which  was  for  draughts,  the  other 
for  the  game  which  I  subsequently  learnt  was  called 
"  merrils,"  but  which  we  called  "  tip,  tap,  toe,"  or 
"  three  in  a  row."  If  both  players  succeeded  in 
placing  all  their  men — we  played  with  draughts,  of 
which  we  each  had  twelve— the  last  player  called 
out,  as  he  played  his  last  man  : — 

Tip,  tap,  toe  ; 

Three  in  a  row; 
Four  and  twenty  jolly,  jolly  gentlemen 

All  in  a  row. 

Some  Bay  "  tap," 

And  some  say  "  toe," 
And  some  say  "  tip,  tap,  toe." 

This  jingle  I  believe  I  first  heard  from  a  girl 
that  came  out  of  the  Midlands,  but  whence  she 
obtained  it  I  cannot  say.  I  was  living  in  North 
Yorkshire  at  the  time.  Under  "  Merelles— Nine 
Men's  Morris"  (Strutt  'Sports  and  Pastimes,' 

38,  pp.  317-18)  an  account  of  the  game  will  be 
found.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  a  board,  similar 
to  that  which  we  used. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

We  have  several  varieties  of  this  game  in  Wilts, 
where  it  is  known  as  "  Mad  el  I"  (a  broad), 
"Medal,"  "Puzzle -Pound,"  &c.  Our  "Nine 
Hen's  Morris,"  or  "  Eleven-penny  Madell,"  is 
layed  on  a  board  containing  three  squares,  one 
within  another,  with  lines  running  from  the  inner- 


most square  to  the  angles  and  centres  of  the  outer 
sides.  "  Nine-penny  Madell,"  or  "  The  Merrils," 
omits  the  diagonal  lines.  "  Six-penny  Madell  " 
has  three  triangles,  instead  of  squares,  the  lines 
running  from  inner  to  outer  angles.  "  Three-penny 
Madell "  is  one  square  only,  marked  like  a  Union 
Jack.  The  "  boards  *  are  cut  in  the  turf  on  the 
downs,  chalked  or  scratched  on  pavement,  corn- 
bin,  floor,  &c.,  while  the  "  men  "  may  be  anything 
available,  as  sticks  against  stones,  beans  against 
oats,  &c.  GEO.  E.  DARTNELL. 

Morelks  is  sometimes  written  murrelb,  French 
muraille,  Latin  murus,  muralis ;  fragments  of 
brick  or  tile  from  crumbling  walls,  used  in  the 
game.  A.  H. 

THE  BOERS  AND  THE  BIBLE  (8th  S.  xii.  202).— 
The  description  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  "  as  men 
who  go  about  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible 
in  the  other  "  recalls  to  me  the  witty  description  of 
this  species  of  colonist  given  by  my  friend  Miss 
May  Kendall  in  her  charming  little  poem  the  *  Lay 
of  the  Trilobite ' ;  who  thus  addresses  man  : — 
The  native  of  an  alien  land 

You  call  a  man  and  brother, 
And  greet  with  hymn-book  ia  one  hand 
And  pistol  in  the  other ! 

You  've  Politics  to  make  you  fight 

As  if  you  were  possessed ; 
You  've  cannon  and  you  've  dynamite 

To  give  the  nations  rest. 

See  Punch,  24  January,  1885,  and  the  reprint  in 
'  Dreams  to  Sell '  (Longmans,  1887). 

WALTER  CROUCH. 
Graf  ton  House,  Wanetead,  Essex. 

SIR  JOHN  BENNET,  KNT.  (8th  S.  xii.  148).— 
See  Wright's  'Essex,'  vol.  i.  p.  217.  V.  L.  0. 

THE  SURNAME  MATHEW  (8th  S.  xii.  187,  273). 
—  MR.  MATALL'S  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  names  Mayhew,  Le  Mahieu 
and  Mathews  deserve  careful  consideration,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  for  them.     In  surmising  the  con- 
nexion of  Maieul,  &c. ,  with  the  above  surnames, 
be  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Walloon 
registers  of  Southampton  the  name  Mahiel  occurs 
several  times  along  with  Mahieu.     On  the  other 
iiand,  the  chasm  between  Mahiel  and  Mayenl  ia 
rather  wide,  and  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew,  of  Oxford, 
n  a  private  letter  very  kindly  sent  to  me,  shows 
hat  the  derivation  of  Mahieu  from  Mathien  is  in 
accordance  with  many  similar  changes  in  French. 
Moreover,  I   have  found  a  few  cases  of  Mahieu 
used  as  a  baptismal  name.     MR.  LITTLEDALE  is  in 
rror  in  stating  that  mael  is  Celtic  for  servant,  or 
cnight.     The  word  he  evidently  has  in  mind  is 
he  Welsh  mod,  bald,  tonsured,  marked  as  a  slave 
or  devotee.    Maol  is  the  Irish  form,  surviving  in 
he  surname   Mulpatrick   (maol   Fhadraig),  the 
ensured  servant  of  St.  Patrick.    There  may  here 
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be  a  connexion  with  the  French  Mayol,  Maieul, 
but  hardly  with  Mahiel  or  Mahieu.  I  have  not 
met  with  the  forms  Maheu  and  Mayeu.  Mybell 
is  a  common  Variant  of  Michel,  Michael. 

Since  putting  the  original  query,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  reason  why  the  descendants 
of  Jean  Le  Mahieu  are  called  Matthews,  instead 
of  May  hew,  is  that  ho  himself  was  sometimes 
called  Mathieu  and  Mathieux.  I  never  meet  with 
the  form  Le  Mathieu,  and  am  still  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  significance  of  the  definite 
article  in  the  surname  Le  Mahieu.  I  presume  it 
was  a  particnle  nobiliaire,  as  the  family  were 
people  of  ancient  coat-armour,  and  one  of  them 
was  beheaded  in  1560  or  thereabouts.  But  that 
does  not  explain  the  problem. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 


eighteenth  century.  The  quotation  at  the  first 
reference  proves  it ;  but  only  as  regards  a  Spaniard. 

Tbe  '  N.  E.  D.'  gives,  under  "  Cigar,  segar ante 

1787.  Colman,  '  Man  of  Business,'  iv.  *  Many  a 
Sagar  have  little  Goldy  and  I  smoaked  together.' " 
Without  being  evidence,  the  inference  in  this  case 
is  distinctly  favourable  to  the  theory.  There  is 
also  a  quotation  from  Pennant's  *  Journey  to 
Snowdon,'  in  connexion  with  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  up  the  context  before  deciding 
upon  its  value  as  evidence.  The  '  N.  E.  D.,'  by 
the  way,  quotes  from  this  work  under  date  1778. 
The  '  Encyc.  Brit.'  gives  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  first  part  as  1781.  Did  not  Blackmore 
describe  in  f  Lorna  Doone '  the  surprise  of  a  rustic 
maid  when  she  first  saw  the  glow  of  a  cigar,  or,  as 
she  called  it,  a  brown  stick,  in  the  gloaming  ? 

ARTHUR  MATALL. 


The  original  meaning  of  maeli*  said  to  be  bald  ;  I  *Rip  VAN  WINKLE'  (8tb  S.  xii.  68,  118).— 
and  hence,  says  Miss  Yonge,  it  was  applied  to  'Legends  from  the  Ardennes,' in  Once  a  Week  for 
those  who  had  received  the  tonsure,  and  acquired  18  November,  1865,  No.  334,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  598-602, 
the  meaning  of  disciple  :  Malcolm= Maelcolum,  relates  how  a  young  man,  having  refused  an  alma 
disciple  of  Columba.  Mael  may  be  compared  with  to  a  supernatural  being,  Le  Toucheur,  who  appeared 
mod  in  such  hill-names  as  Mod  Siabod,  Moel  |  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  sturdy  beggar,  was  stricken 

by  him  into  an  insensibility  which  lasted  for  more 
than  seventy  years.  He  suddenly  reappears,  from 
his  bed  in  the  grass  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  into 
which  he  had  been  stricken,  in  184-,  still  as  a  young 
man  ;  but,  having  told  his  tale  and  been  confirmed 
in  it  by  the  oldest  inhabitant,  he  suddenly  falls 
into  convulsion?,  nges,  and  dies,  at  sight  of  another 
sturdy  beggar,  whom  he  takes  to  be  the  one  that 
had  struck  him.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 
TRIALS  OF  ANIMALS  (8*b  S.  xii.  48,  115,  174). 
—  In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to  on 
this  subject  see  'Trials,  Exorcising,  and  Blessing 
of  Animals,'  in  'Credulities  Past  and  Present,'  by 
William  Jones,  F.S.A.  (London,  1880).  There  is 
an  etched  frontispiece  to  this  work,  representing 
the  '  Trial  of  a  Pig  at  Lausanne  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,'  H.  ANDREWS. 


Htboq,  where  the  first  name  means  bare  or  bald. 

C.  C.  B. 

11  LIARS  SHOULD  HAVE  GOOD  MEMORIES  "  (7th 
S.  xi.  46,  96).— An  early  example  of  this  proverb, 
noi  noticed  by  your  correspondent?,  is  to  be  found 
in  Apuleius,  Apol.  p.  243  (ed.  Nisard):  "  Saepe 
audivi  non  de  nihilo  die*,  mendacem  memorem 
ee&e  oportere."  ALFX.  LEBPER. 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne  University. 


CIGARS  (8th  S.  xii.  125 
that  a  most  careful  writer 

refers  to  cigars  more  than  once  in  '  Lorna  Doone. 
In  chap.  xi.  Tom  Faggus  produces  one,  and  his 
method  of  smoking  it  is  referred  to  in  some  detail. 
In  chap.  xlvi.  John  Ridd  smokes  his  "  first"  ;  and 
in  chap.  li.  the  Counsellor  plans  new  villainy  over 
one  in  Ridd'a  chimney-corner.  Faggus,  a  gentle 
man  who  "made  mistakes  as  to  the  title  of 
property,"  doubtless  had  facilities  for  obtaining 
such  things.  Mr.  Blackmore,  at  any  rate,  plainly 
states  that  cigars  were  known  in  the  West  of 
England  before  Sedgemoor. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

There  are  other  quotations  indicating  that  cigars 
were  used  in  this  country  before  the  end  of  the 


HOWARD  MEDAL  (8tb  S.  xii.  129,  177).— I 
translate  as  follows  a  passage  in  "  Jizn  Zamietch- 
atelnyk  Liudi  F.  Pavlenkova":  'Howard,  levo 
Jizn  i  Obtchettvenno-Filantrop  Dieyatelnost' 
("Lives  of  Remarkable  Persons,"  published  by 
F.  Pavlenkoff,  'Howard,  his  Life  and  Philau- 

And   here  [at  St.   Petersburg]  he  also    made  the 


212)  —It  is  worth  noting    acquaintance  of  General  Bulgakoff,  who,  having  received 
*r    Mr  T?    r>   PWkmnrfi      for  his  beneficent  activity  a  special  medal,  conveyed  n 
,er,  Mr.  K.  D.  Blackmore,          Howard    considering  that  hia  own  modest  aervicea 
n  nn.«  m  « T.A«m  Flnnna    I  were  ^  nQ^u  compared  to  Howard's  noble  efforta  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

This,  I  suppose,  is  what  your  querist  refers  to. 
The  metal  is  not  stated,  but  a  medal  bestowed  in 
Catherine  the  Great's  reign  on  an  important  per- 
sonage like  Bulgakoff  could  hardly  have  been  in 
any  meaner  material  than  gold.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  trace  particulars  of  the  medal  received 
by  Bulgakoff,  but  Mr.  Jul.  Iversen,  of  the  Imperial 
Hermitage,  will  be  able  to  throw  light  on  this 
question,  if  any  living  man  can  do  so,  and  perhaps 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  say.  Howard  was 
deeply  respected  in  Russia.  This  glorious  philan- 
thropist, as  is  known,  fell  a  victim,  at  Kher- 
son, in  1790,  to  his  indefatigable  humanity, 
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and  was  interred  near  the  adjacent  village  o 
Dauphigny,  where  a  simple  monument  is  erectec 
to  his  memory.  Opposite  the  town  prison  in 
Kherson  stands  an  obelisk  (with  a  bronze  medallion 
of  Howard  inserted),  and  on  the  south  side  of  th 
obelisk  (at  top)  a  sundial  is  fixed,  agreeably  with 
the  last  wishes  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
generous  Alexander  I.  interested  himself  personally 
in  having  the  obel'sk  at  Kherson  erected.  See 
Russkiya  Starina  (Old  Russian  Times),  vol.  xxix 
p.  379,  1880,  where  an  engraving  of  the  obelisk 
at  Kherson  and  of  the  monument  at  Dauphigny  is 
inserted. 

Pavlenkoff's  booklet  does  not  say  whence  the 
statement  about  Bulgakoff's  medal  is  derived,  but 
the  following  list  of  "sources"  is  given  : — 

1.  John  Howard.  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England 
and  Wales,  1780. 

2.  Balwin  p  Baldwin]  Brown,  Memoirs  of  the  Public 
and  Private  Life  of  John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist. 
London,  1818. 

3.  Hepworth   Dixon,  John  Howard'and  the   Prison 
World  of  Europe.     London,  1850. 

4.  Rev.    H.   W.   Bellow*,    John    Howard,   hia    Life, 
Character,  and  Services  (Transaction*  of  the  Interna- 
tional Penitentiary  Congress  held  in  London).     London, 

5.  In    RUBS,    Paliumbetzky    John   Howard    i    soa- 
toyanie  tiurem  v'  Evropie  v'  Kontzie  XVIII.  stolietiya 
[John  Howard,  and  the  State  of  the  Prisons  in  Europe 
»t  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century], 

6.  Holtrendorff  und  Jagemann,  Handbuch  dea  Gefang- 
uiasweaen.    Part  i.    1888. 

H.  E.  M. 
St.  Peteraburg. 

GHOSTS  (8tb  S.  xii.  149).— See  J.  H.  Ingram's 
'Haunted  Homes  and  Family  Traditions  of 
England,'  1888,  fourth  and  later  editi-ms ;  J. 
Tiniba'8  'Abbeys,  Castles,  and  Ancient  Halls  of 
England  and  Wales,  their  Legendary  L  >re  and 
Popular  History,'  s.a.  ;  'Ancestral  Stories  and 
Traditions  of  Great  Families,  illustrative  of  English 
History,'  1869,  by  the  same ;  Sir  B.  Burke'a 
1  Vicissitudes  of  Great  Families.'  But  the  last  two 
are  not  so  close  to  the  subject. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

The  chief  authorities  on  apparitions  or  ghosts 
are  appended  to  the  article  on  "Apparitions"  in 
Cbambers's  Encyclopaedia '  (new  ed.  1888,  vol.  i. 
p.  345) ;  and  in  addition  to  the  works  there  men- 
tioned there  are  'The  Ghost  World,'  by  T.  F. 
Thiatelton  Dyer  (1893),  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
recent  work,  entitled  '  The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Qfaotti.1  A  reference  to  these  works  may  assist 
GHOST.  A.  0.  W. 

There  are  so  many  good  books  of  ghost  stories 
that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  the  best  ;  but  Mrs. 
Crowe's  'Night  Side  of  Nature'  still  holds  its 
own.  R  Owen's  'Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  of 
Another  World  '  has  many  good  stories,  but  the 
beat  of  the  more  modern  books  on  the  subject  is 


Ingram's  'Haunted  Homes,'  which  includes  all 
our  well-known  legends,  as  well  as  some  quite  new 
ones,  and  they  are  given  very  correctly,  if  I  can 
judge  from  some  recounted  in  it  which  have 
reference  to  my  own  family.  Whether  all  these 
are  "aristocratic"  enough  for  the  querist  I  will 
not  venture  to  say,  but  GHOST  mu&t  be  aware  that 
in  his  present  plane  there  is  no  peerage  or  landed 
gentry  after  crossing  the  Styx  ! 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

I  am  not  fond  of  advertising  my  own  writings, 
but  I  think  that  most  well-known  ghost  stories 
connected  with  aristocratical  houses  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  found  in  my  '  Tales  of 
Great  Families'  and  my  'Chapters  from  Family 
Chests.'  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  are  those 
which  relate  to  Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  Bere sford 
family.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

ID  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  these,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  authentic  is  the  Lyttelton 
ghost.  It  H  mentioned  in  the  well-known  work 
'  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time,'  by  Sir  N. 
Wraxall ;  but  the  most  reliable  account  is  probably 
bhat  in  'Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Piozz','  edited  by 
A.  Hay  ward,  Q.C.,  1861,  vol.  i.  pp.  332-7.  An 
qually  well-attested  case  of  each  an  appearance 
occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1834,  when  the 
Chevalier  Wikcff  saw  the  ghost  of  a  cousin, 
residing  therr,  on  the  night  of  his  funeral.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  American  sang-froid  with 
which  he  endeavoured,  during  two  hours,  by  every 
expedient  he  could  think  of,  to  get  rid  of  bis 
unbidden  guest.  The  account  is  detailed  by  him- 
self in  '  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler,'  by  Henry 
Wikoff,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  69-72.  A.  B.  G. 

ENGRAVING  (8th  S.  xii.  207).— Conway  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Hackett,  Bishop  of  Down  (1672),  died  1697  ;  and 
she  married  Trafford  Smyth,  Esq.,  and  had  issue 
Sir  Trafford  Smyth,  fourth  baronet,  and  one 
daughter  Conway,  who  married  Hugh  Mills.  Her 
mother  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Wbatton 
of  Rounstone,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Babington,  of  Rotbley  Temple.  Conway  was  a 
Christian  name  in  the  Hackett  family  for  three  or 
bur  generation?,  and  was  probably  derived  through 
m  alliance  with  the  ancient  family  of  Conway. 

PELOPS. 

Smith,  in  his  c  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits,' 
gives  the  following  information  about  Mrs.  Con- 
way  Hackett  :— 

Noble  supposes  tin*  young  lady  to  have  been  of  the 
amily  of  John  Hackett,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
ry,  who  died  in  1670,  aged  78,  and  left  thirty-two 
hildren  and  grandchildren,  and  that  she  was  called  after 
Edward,  Lord  Conway.  If  tbia  conjecture  be  correct, 
le  waa,  probably,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Hackett,  the 
ishop'a  eldest  son,  who  was  appointed  a  Master  in 
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Chancery  in  1670,  and  aa  Lord  Conway  married  the  sister 
of  Finch,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  might  have  had  such 
acquaintance  with  him,  besides  their  being  from  the 
same  county,  aa  that  he  would  have  been  godfather  to 
this  child." 

W.  HAROLD  MAXWELL. 
Lee,  B.B. 

See  'British  Mezzotinto  Portraitp,'  by  John 
Ghaloner  Smith,  part  iii.,  1880,  p.  1 176. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

CASSITER  STREET  (8th  S.  xii.  269).— Hals's  MS., 
quoted  ia  Lake's  *  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall,' 
i.  78,  says:  "There  is  a  street  in  this  town 
(Bod iain)  called  Cassiter  Street,  that  ia  to  say, 
Woodland  Street"  ;  and  also,  under  "  Falmouth," 
i.  387  :— 

"  Leland  the  antiquary,  in  his  '  Itinerary,'  tells  us  that 
this  river  Vale  (the  Fal)  in  hia  daya  was  encompassed 
about  with  the  loftiest  woods,  oaks,  and  timber-trees 
that  this  kingdom  afforded  temp.  Henry  VII.,  and  there- 
fore waa  by  the  Britons  called  Casai-ter  or  Caaae-ter,  viz. 
woodland,  from  which  place  and  haven  the  Greeks  fetch- 
ing tin  called  it  in  their  language  Kaerertrepof,  Lat. 
stannum." 

This  piece  of  etymology  is  not  given  in  Liddell 
and  Scott,  and  I  suppose  is  not  now  held  ;  but  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  consult  Dr.  Jago's  '  Cornish 
Dictionary '  whether  any  word  like  Cassiter,  and 
meaning  woodland,  can  be  found  in  it ;  and  a 
Cornish  directory  of  1840-50,  if  one  can  be  dis- 
covered, whether  Oassiter  Street  existed  at  Bodmin 
in  those  day?. 

I  may  add  that  it  was  during  those  ten  years 
that  Dr.  Scott,  as  stated  by  MR.  LYNN,  held  the 
parish  of  Duloe  ;  the  first  four  years  as  vicar,  the 
remainder  as  rector  also.  For  Duloe  was  one  of 
the  very  few  parishes  where  a  spiritual  rector 
(though  the  benefice  was  a  sinecure)  remained  as 
well  as  a  vicar  till  modern  times  ;  Milton,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, was  another.  This  double  tenure  was 
abolished  by  3  &  4  Viet.,  cap.  113,  by  which,  on 
the  first  vacancy  in  either,  the  rectory  and  vicarage 
were  united.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

BOZIER'S  COURT,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  KOAD  (8th 
S.  xii.  229).  —  This  narrow  thoroughfare,  which 
forms  the  extreme  south-eastern  point  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Marylebone,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
an  early  resident  or  builder.  Thomas  Smith,  in 
his  *  History  of  Marylebone,'  p.  213,  says  that 
"  there  is  a  stone  placed  in  the  front  wall  of  a 
house  occupied  by  a  tallow-chandler,  at  the  corner 
of  Bozier's  Court, at  the  east  end  of  Oxford  Street,  on 
which  is  inscribed  'Oxford  Street,  1725,  L.S.M." 
This  stone  probably  gave  the  date  of  the  origina 
erection  of  the  buildings ;  but  I  fear  it  has  dis 
appeared.  I  cannot  find  the  name  of  Bozier's 
Court  in  Hatton,  Maitland,  or  any  other  topo- 
graphical work  of  the  last  century  ;  but  under  the 
form  "Boaier-Court"  it  ia  included  in  Lockie's 


Topography  of  London,'  1810.  The  name  of 
Sozier  is  not  a  common  one,  but  in  the  Harleian 
Society's  volume  of  *  Allegations  for  Marriage 
Licenses,  1669-1679,'  p.  9,  will  be  found  the 
marriage  allegation,  under  date  29  June,  1669,  of 

'  Thomas  Bozier,  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
Midd.,  Baker,  Widr,  ab1  29,  and  Anna  Hatton,  of 
St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  Midd.,  Spr,  ab»  26." 
These  may  have  been  the  parents  of  the  sponsor  of 
Bozier's  Court.  W.  F.  PRIDBAUX. 

I  offer  the  following  suggestion  to  R.  B.  P. 
respecting  Bozier's  Court,  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  turn  out  an  amusing  speculation.  Dug- 
dale's  'Baronage,'  1675,  says  that  "Sir  John 
Bouchier,  first  Lord  Berners  (1455-72),  was  seised 
of  the  Manor  of  Berners-Bury  in  Iseldon  in  co. 
Middlesex."  If  we  take  the  personal  and  place 
names  we  find  all  are  located  in  a  small  area — 
Bouchier,  often  corrupted  into  Bowsher,  Bowser, 
and  probably  in  this  case  to  Bozier.  In  Berners 
we  have  Berners  Street,  the  third  out  of  Oxford 
Street,  running  parallel  with  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Berners- Bury  is  a  puzzle  as  to  locality  at 
the  present  day,  but  I  note  Bury  Street,  near  the 
British  Museum.  Tseldon,  Flavell  Edmunds  gives 
under  "  Islington,  E.  in  Domesday  Book,  Isendune, 
Isendon,  and  Iseltone,  from  isil  or  i««n,  a  small 
stream  which  flows  through  the  parish,  and  dune 
(don  in  Iseldon),  a  down  or  broad  hill." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

LATIN  QUOTATION  (8th  S.  xii.  248).— I  have  no 
idea  who  ia  the  author  of  the  line  given  by  your 
correspondent ;  but  it  occurs  in  '  The  Book  of 
Husbandry/  by  Master  Fitzherbert,  reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  1534  (E.D.S.),  1882,  p.  91  :— 

"And  ouer  and  beside  al  this  boke,  I  wil  aduise  him 
to  ryse  betime  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  verse 
before  spoke  of,  'Sanat,  sanctificat,  et  ditat  surgere 
mane." 

The  line  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
*  Adagia '  of  Erasmus. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Sanat,  sanctificat,  ditat  te  [not  et  ditat]  surgere  mane, 
was  probably  taken  by  the  author  of  a  '  Health  to 
Serving  Men'  from  'Carminum  Proverbialium 
Loci  Communes,'  Lond.,  1579,  where  it  is  under 
"  Sanitas."  It  is  probably  one  of  the  Latin  lines 
of  unknown  origin,  but  traditional  use,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  volume.  It  was  a  popular 
book  with  various  republications. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

For  references  to  early  works  containing  this 
proverb,  and  an  English  variant,  see  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
6th  S.  vii.  128,  438  ;  viii.  136. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

TRUE  DATE  OF  THE  FIRST  EASTER  (8th  S.  viii. 
465;  ix.  135,  175,  256,  309,  356).-!  confess 
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astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which  MR.  LYNN 
has  thought  proper  to  treat  this  subject.  If  the 
death  of  Herod  occurred  in  B.C.  4,  there  remains 
a  very  great  deal  to  reconcile  on  other  matters 
which  are  inseparably  connected  therewith.  I 
deny  that  there  is  any  historical  evidence  for  the 
assertion  that  Herod's  death  took  place  in  B.C.  4. 
Without  waiting  for  MR.  LYNN'S  proof,  if  he  can 
produce  any,  I  will  endeavour,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done,  to  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 
It  appears  MR.  LYNN  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
he  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  age  of  Herod  at  his 
death  (8th  S.  v.  377).  I  must  in  turn  ask  him  to 
kindly  read  my  note  referred  to. 

The  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
burning  of  Matthias  could  only  have  been  the 
one  B.C.  1,  the  occurrence  of  which  MR.  LYNN 
agrees  with.  With  regard  to  his  contention  that 
13  March,  B.C.  4,  "is  far  more  likely,"  I  un- 
hesitatingly say  the  time  thus  allowed,  from 
13  March  to  the  Passover,  is  a  long  way  too  little 
for  all  that  is  recorded  to  have  happened  between 
the  burning  of  Matthias  and  the  death  of  Herod. 
This  must  be  self-evident  to  all  careful  readers  of 
the  records  referred  to.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  occupy  valuable  space  in  recapitulating  the 
events  to  which  I  refer,  and  further,  I  read  that 
the  eclipse  B.C.  4  was  not  visible  at  Jerusalem. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt,  I  submit  that 
Herod  began  his  reigo,  B.C.  37  =  7  of  Augustus.* 
Proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Jewish  writer 
Philo,  who  thus  wrote  :  "  The  first  Herod  reigned 
with  a  tyrannical  rule  to  this  time  thirty-one 
years,  but  with  a  legitimate  six  years."f  It  has, 
however,  been  clearly  proved  by  other  writers  that 
Herod  reigned  thirty-seven  years  ;  and  with 
respect,  again,  to  the  eclipse  B.C.  1  O.S.  for  the 
burning  of  Matthias,  the  death  of  Herod  is  fixed 
about  April,  two  years  after  Christ's  nativity. 
That  all  this  agrees  with  early  tradition  is  clear,  but, 
more  important,  harmonizes  with  St.  Luke's  account 
and  the  age  of  Tiberius  (A.C.  28).  St.  Luke's 
writings  were,  or  were  not,  inspired.  If  they 
were,  then  the  assumption  is  that  errors  as  to 
dates,  or  anything  else,  are  more  likely  to  have 
been,  and  be,  made  by  past  and  present  writer?. 
St.  Luke  was  an  accomplished  man  of  learning,  a 
painter,  a  physician,  "  and  as  an  historian  he  was 
faithful  in  his  relations."!  Finally,  Josephus  tells 
us  Herod  was  first  made  Governor  of  Galilee 
BC.  47.  It  is  admitted  he  was  then  twenty-five 
years  old.  Now  from  B.C.  47  to  B  c.  3  are  forty- 
four  years;  add  his  age,  twenty-five  =  sixty-nine 
io  B.C.  3. 

If  this  is  not  proof  positive  that  Herod's  death 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  this  year,  then 
ordinary  common  sense  is  not  a  factor  in  the  matter, 

*  Craddock's  «  History,'  London,  1683,  p.  5. 

Cited  by  Baroniu?,  torn.  i.  p.  21. 
t  '  Antiquitatis  Apot tolicae,'  London,  1673,  p.  225. 


while  figures  must  be  worthless.  On  the  other 
hand,  B.C.  47  to  B.C.  1  are  forty-six  years,  which 
being  added  to  the  age  when  Herod  became 
Governor  =  seventy-one,  or  B.C.  1.  If,  therefore, 
Herod  died  B.C.  4,  a*  indicated  by  MR.  LYNN, 
then  he  could  only  have  been  about  sixty-seven 
years  of  age  at  his  death.  What  then  becomes 
of  MR.  LYNN'S  admission  that  Herod  was  about 
seventy  at  the  time  he  made  his  will?  MR.  LYNN'S 
method  of  getting  over  the  eating  of  the  Passover 
(St.  John  xix.  13)  is  perhaps  easy,  but  not 
convincing.  The  acts  and  observances  of  the 
Passover,  upon  which  I  fully  entered,  which  MR. 
LYNN  does  not  attempt  to  disprove,  show  that  the 
eating  of  the  lamb  or  paschal  supper  was  not  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately  over  any  of  the  days  of 
the  feast,  or,  as  he  says,  "may  well  apply  to  sub- 
sequent parts,"  but  took  place  upon  a  fixed  day.  It 
appears  from  MR.  LYNN'S  mode  of  meeting  the 
question  that  he  considers  it  either  wise  or  fair  to 
ignore  what  I  have  proved.  I  ask,  Does  not  the 
historical  proof  given,  in  which  Roman,  Grecian, 
and  Persian  history  agree,  as  to  the  year  of  Christ's 
birth,  my  evidence  as  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  natural  and  only  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  therefrom,  as  also  the  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  Christ's  birth  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  Augustus,  together  with  authorities 
in  "  foot-notes,"  require,  if  not  deserve,  more  than 
his  ip*e  dixit  to  throw  to  one  side  or  to  warrant 
his  saying  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  see  the 
relevance  of  much  which  I  have  written  1 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  note  savours  of  sarcasm 
and  self-assurance.  I  say  that  B  c.  55  or  54  simply 
means  what  it  purports,  and  not  what  MR.  LYNN 
or  MR.  JONAS  may  say.  The  "far-more-likely 
and  whence- we-may-conclude  "  method  of  reply  is 
not  good  enough  for  myself  or  any  one  who  has 
studied  or  has  really  interest  in  a  subject. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.B.Hist.S. 

Fairfield. 

GENTLEMAN  PORTER  (8th  S.  xii.  187,  237).— 
The  office  of  Groom  Porter  (  =  Gentleman  Porter) 
is  well  defined  in  the  latest  comprehensive  dic- 
tionaries. For  instance,  in  Hunter's  : — 

'An  officer  of  the  Royal  Household  whose  duty  it 
waa  to  see  that  the  king's  lodging  was  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  and  firing,  and  also  to  provide 
cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  to  decide  disputes  arising  at  card*, 
dice,  bowling,  &c.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open 
;aming-table  at  Christmas.  The  office  was  abolished 
:>y  George  III." 

This  officer  was  also  called  the  Serjeant  Porter. 
[t  was  an  honourable  office,  held  by  gentlemen,  and 
occasionally  by  those  of  noble  birth.  The  picture 
at  Hampton  Court,  referred  to  at  second  reference, 
probably  represents  Thomas  Keys,  the  Queen's 
Serjeant  Porter,  "the  biggest  gentleman  in  the 
3ourt"  (as  wrote  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards 
Lord  Burghley),  who  got  into  very  serious  trouble 
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by  clandestinely  marrying  Lady  Mary  Grey,  the 
Queen's  cousin,  "the  least  in  all  the  Court,"  as, 
being  diminutive,  she  is  termed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  story  is  told  by  me  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8tb  S  vi  301 

' 


27,  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 

The  office  of  Porter,  or  Janitor,  of  Cardiff  Castle 
was  long  hereditary  in  a  family  of  the  surname 
Porter,  who  ranked  as  gentry  and  held  certain 
lands  as  a  prerogative  of  tbe  office. 

JOHN  HUBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

May  not  the  picture  referred  to  by  MR.  JEAKKS 
as  being  in  the  Hampton  Court  galleries  be  a  por- 
trait of  Thomas  Keyes,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Serjeant 
Porter,  who  is  described  in  a  letter  of  Sir  William 
Cecil's  as  being  "the  biggest  gentleman  in  this 
Court"  (Knight's  ' Pict,  Hist,  of  Eogland  '  vol.  ii 
P-  623)?  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

Thomas  Fogge,  of  Ashford,  ia  described  as 
Serjeant  Porter  to  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  He  died 
1512,  and  came  of  a  good  county  stock,  unques- 
tionably a  gentleman.  We  may  dismiss  "  usher," 
although  technically  "  gentleman  "  and  "  Eerieant " 
are  different  words.  A.  H. 

11  WITH  A  WET  FINGER  "  (8th  S.  xu.  147,  237). 
—A  fine  and  very  striking  illustration  of  this 
phrase  occurs  in  the  judgment  passed  upon  Mary 
Stuart  by  a  contemporary  : — 

"Whatever  policy  is  in  all  the  chief  and  best  practised 
beads  of  France,  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  and  deceit 
is  in  all  the  subtle  brains  in  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in 
this  woman'8  memory,  or  she  can  fetch  it  out  with  a  wet 
finger. 

The  saying  is  quoted  by  Froude,  but  T  forget  the 
speaker.  Green,  who  reproduces  it,  simply  calls 
him  an  envoy.  Does  this  particular  use  of  the 
phrase  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  its  origin? 

A.    C.    HlLLIER. 

There  is  in  Dutch  a  familiar  saying,  "  Je  kunt 
het  wet  met  een  natten  vinger  beloopen"="  You 
can  easily  walk  the  distance  with  a  wet  finger." 
It  is  used  if  we  wish  to  express  that  the  distance 
between  two  localities  is  so  short  that  a  wet  finger 
would  not  have  time  to  dry  in  the  time  wanted 
for  going  from  the  one  to  the  other.  By  extension 
the  phrase  means,  "  The  distance  from  here  to  there 
is  nothing  to  speak  of,"  "  It 's  quite  close  to  here." 
Could  this  be  the  origin  of  the  English  phrase  also  ? 

Nijmegen,  Holland.  0.  STOFFEL. 

This  phrase  is  explained  and  numerous  references 
given  in  Nares's  '  Glossary/  under  "  Wetfinger." 

H.  ANDREWS. 

^ELECTION  OF  PARISH  REGISTRAR  (8lb  S.  xii. 
246),  —  For  several  other  instances  of  such 


election,  see  '  N.  & 
414. 


Q.,'7">  S.  x.  66,  136,295, 
A.  F.  R. 


FRATERNITY  OF  GENEALOGISTS  (8th  S.  x'i.  289). 
—Some  remarks  upon  this  "Fraternity  "appeared 
in  the  Genealogist,  vol.  iv.  pp.  466-7  and  577. 
The  well-known  and  respected  editor,  however, 
surely  over-stretched  the  mark  in  his  contention 
that  only  the  members  of  the  Heralds'  College 
should  dare  to  attempt  to  trace  a  pedigree.  Those 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  endeavouring  to 
collect  genealogical  data  will,  I  think,  admit  that 
there  are  some  very  able  genealogists  outside  the 
College.  F.  L. 

Can  this  be  the  society  referred  to  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
7th  S.  iv.  68,  234,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Genea- 
logical and  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain," 
which  was  started  in  1856-7?  If  so,  the  informa- 
tion now  required  will  be  found  tliere. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
The  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  D.  H.  Madden.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
CONCERNING  the  shape  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Dublin  University  has  given  to  his  "  study  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  sport"  opinions  will  differ :  its  value 
as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Sbakspeare  tbe 
roan  and  the  writer  will  not  be  dicputtd.  So  important 
are  its  conclusions  that  we  regret  our  inability,  in  the 
space  that  « N.  &  Q.'  can  spare  for  reviews,  to  do  any- 
thing approximate  to  justice.  If  they  are  borne  out — 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  be  so— new 
and  most  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  share  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  plays  of  which  he  is  joint  author  with  other 
dramatists  is  furnished,  and  the  accepted  texts  of  Shak- 
speare —those  even  and  especially  of  highest  authority — 
will  have  to  be  revised  arid  modified.  It  is  impossible 
that  we  should  in  this  portion  of  our  columns  substantiate 
what  we  say.  All  we  can  hope  is  to  convey  such  idea  of 
the  work  and  its  argument  as  will  send  those  of  our 
readers  interested  in  Shakspearian  criticism  immediately 
to  a  work  they  cannot  afford  and  will  not  wish  to 
neglect,  and  then  see  what  effect  it  has  upon  our  own 
'  Shakspeariana.' 

While  hunting  the  red  deer  in  the  forest  of  Exmoor 
and  enjoying  the  thoroughly  Shakspearian  character 
of  the  pursuit,  our  author  was  led  to  the  close  study  of 
Elizabethan  sport.  He  began  to  connect  tbe  scattered 
passages  in  which  Shakspeare  has  "  recorded  his  recol- 
lections of  tbe  harbouring,  the  unharbouring,  the  hunting, 
the  baying,  and  tbe  breaking  up  of  tbe  deer."  Having 
a  knowledge  also  of  hawking  and  of  horsemanship,  he 
collected  the  numerous  references  to  both  in  Sbakspeare, 
and  grew  astonished,  as  all  must  be,  at  the  extenf, 
variety,  and  accuracy  of  the  dramatist's  observation. 
The  result  he  has  embodied  in  an  imaginary  diary  of 
Master  William  Silence— the  Silence,  of  course,  of '  The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,'  narrating  the  doings 
of  the  bounds  of  Master  Robert  Shallow.  So  made  up 
from  Shakspeare  is  tiiis,  that  portions  of  it  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  ceajJo.  It  fulfils  also  in  part  the  aspira- 
tion to  know  more  concerning  Shakspeare's  unseen,  or 
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scarcely  seen,  characters  which  many  experience,  and  of  Sidney's  youth  by  Greville,  which  is  quoted,  presents  a 

introduces  us  familiarly  to  Will  Squele,  a  Cotswold  man,  man  as  far  above  his  fellows  in  one  respect  as  Shakspeare 

William  Visor  of    Woncot,  and    many  others,  whose  was  in  another.     Mr.  Lee  holds  that  his  achievements, 

intimacy  we  are  glad  to  acquire.     Successive  chapters  viewed  in  detail,  "may  hardly  seem  to  justify  all  the 

then  deal  with  the  particulars  of  the  chase  of  the  hart,  eulogies  in  verse  and  prose  which  his  contemporaries 

the  harbouring,  unharbouring,  hunting,  baying,  &c.,  the  bestowed  upon  his  brief  career,"  but  thinks  that  the 

supper  at  Shallow  Hall,  a  day's  hawking,  and  other  impression   it  left  in  its  entirety  on  his  countrymen's 

things.    A  work  on  these  lines  is  always  to  some  extent  imagination  is  ineffaceable,  and  he    quotes,  as  giving 

pottiche ;  and  as  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  or  expression  to  "a  sentiment  still  almost  universal  among 

interest  in  the  chase,  we  find  some  portions  of  the  book  Englishmen,"  Shelley's  lines : — 

hardish  reading,  and  are  not  quite  convinced  that  we  Sidney  as  he  fought 

should  not  have  preferred  another  method  of  conveying  And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 

the  information.    As  to  the  importance  and  interest  of  Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot, 

the  subject  and  the  value  of  the  light  cast  upon  the  The        8e  of  the  « Arcadia '  Mr.  Lee  calls  diffuse  and 

text  we  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  our  enthusiasm.    We  artificial,  abounding  in  tricks  as  indefensible  and  irritating 

accompany  our  author  gladly  when  he  shows  us  that  ag  any  janctioned  by  Lyly.      Concerning  Sidney's  love- 

Shakspeare  alone  among  Tudor  dramatists  was  an  abso-  makingwith  Lady  Penelope  Rich,  Mr.  Lee  points  out  that 

lute  master  of  the  manage,  woodcraft,  and  falconry ;  that  her  marrjage  8eems  first  to  have  fanned  the  flame  of 

in  every  one  of  his  undoubted  plays,  and  nowhere  else,  Sidney's  adoration  into  a  genuine  and  hardly  controllable 

the  information  is  always  accurate;  and  that  any  dis-  pagBioD.    Among  other  contributions  of  Mr.  Lee,  which 

play  of  ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge  amounts  to  a  aremodei8  for  his  staff,  are  Thomas  Shelton,  the  trans- 

disproof  of  Sh«k8Peare's  authorship      We  are  deeply  ,ator  of  <  Don  Quixote,' who,  Mr    Lee  holds,   "repro- 

interested  in  the  question  of  Shakspeare  s  stay  in  Glouces-  duceg  in  robuafc  phra8eology  the  spirit  of  his  original  and 

terehire,  and  we  read  with  pleasure  that  wherever  know-  realizea   Cervantes's    manner   more    nearly    than    any 

ledge  of  the  incidents  or  terminology •  of  Elizabethan  8UCCe8gor»;  Sir  Anthony,  Sir  Robert,  and  Sir  Thomas 
sport  suggests  a  departure  from  the  "  amended     texts  of    Shirley;    Mother   Shipton,   who  is  "in  all  likelihood 

Sbakepeare  which  are  now  in  favour, pleads  uniformly  |  wholly  mythical";   and  John    Skelton,  the  author  of 

1  The  Tunnynge  of  Elynour  Rumminge.'      Dr.  Garnett'd 


to  a  restoration  of  the  text  of  the  first  folio. 


That  the  value  of  the  text  now  offered  will  be  accepted  jife  Of  Shelley  is  naturally  both  appreciative  and  com- 
at  once  as  equal  to  that  of  previous  theories  is  not  pro-  petent.  It  is  also  very  pleasant  reading.  Shelley  is 
bable.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  exact  tests,  there  are  regarded  as  "  the  supreme  lyrist"  (the  italics  are  our 
some  things  that  sautent  aux  yeux.  A  boy  with  a  tol"*-  ' 
ably  good  ear— anybody,  indeed,  except  an  actor— ( 

find  the  work  of  Fletcher  in  '  Henry  VIII.'    As  a  rule,  I  l(y  fine  insight  into  high  matters  than  by  sound 

the  soundest  conclusions  of  criticism  are  supported  by    8eme    jn   ordinary  things/'     Of  the  two  portraits    of 
Mr.  Madden.    The  allusion?,  moreover,  in  Shakspeare    Shelley  which  alone  are  genuine,  neither,  we  are  told, 
to  the  chase  are  very  much  more  numerous  than  the    ia    8itisfactory.      Dr.    Garnett    also    writes   on    Mary 
general  reader  will  be  apt  to  believe.    One  of  the  first    Wollstonecraft  Shelley.    Of  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth's  excellent 
things  done  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  first    contiibutions,  that  on  Algernon  Sidney  is,  perhaps,  the 
folio  is  the  establishing  of  the  play  of  'Titus  Andronicus,     m0st  important.    On    Sidney    Mr.   Firth  accepts    the 
which  almost  all  critics  have  been  disposed  to  reject,    decisions   of   Burnet  and    Whitelock,  a  man   of   great 
We  commend,  again,  the  evidence  of  the  character  of    courage  and  steadiness,  but  of  an  "overruling  temper 
Shakspeare's  alteration  of  the  work  of  previous  writers    and  height."    A  life  of  Philip  Skippon  from  the  same 
in  'The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.'     In  'The    pen   has   also    deep   interest.      Once    more  Mr.  Firth 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.'  the  play  is  barren  of    abstains  from  attempting  to  supply  an  estimate  of  the 
allusions  to  sporting,  except  in  the  scene  in  the  Temple    character,  except  from  a  record  of  actions  and  the  ex- 
Gardens,  which  has  long  passed  for  Shakspeare  s.    In    pre88ionB  Of  contemporaries.    Mr.  Firth  also  writes  on 
the  case  of  '  Henry  VIII.,'  the  conclusion  long  reached    B0me  of  the  Sheffields.    A  pleasing  literary  article  is  that 
by  scholar?,  that  the  play  in,  in  the  main,  the  work  of    of  Mr  Aitken  on  William  Shenstone,  the  "  water-gruel 
some  dramatist  other  than   Shakspeare,  is  borne  out.     bard"  of  Walpole,  who  may  console  himself  with  the 
One  is  a  little  embarrassed  to  find  that  the  hand  of    praiBe  of  Burna  for  Walpoles  depreciation.    His  present 
Shakspeare  is  traceable  in  •  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  and    biographer    holds    much    of    his    veree    artificial    and 
probably  in  other  works  of  the  time  which  have  been    unrea|f  but  thinks  some  portions  of  permanent  interest, 
i    assigned  him  by  no  English  critics.    We  cannot  go  more    A  similar  contribution  is  that  of  Mr.  Seccombe— now  a 
fully  into  the  questions  raised,  and  we  will  be  at  no    great  8upport  of  the  work— on  Christopher  Smart,  a  man 
further  pains  in  recommending  the  work.    All  seriously    whose  reputation  is  built  to  a  great  extent  on  his  mad- 
concerned  in  Shakspearian  criticism  are  bound  to  read    ne88>  and  whom  men  such  as  Rossetti  and  Browning 
the  critical  portion,  and  there  are  few  among  them  to    have  highly  eulogized.    Rossetti's  praise  Mr.  Seccombe 
whom  it  will  not  come  as  a  startling  revelation.  regards  as   grossly  exaggerated,  but  opines  that  the 

'Song  to  David,'  by  which  alone  Smart  is  now  known, 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney    supplies  a  very  remarkable  link  between  the  age  of 
Lee.    Vol.  LU.    (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  Dryden  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  with  Blake.   Skinner, 

THE  two  lives  of  greatest  interest  in  the  fifty-second  the  Scottish  song-writer— whose  '  Tullocbgorum '  Burns 
volume  of  the  great  dictionary  of  biography  now,  under  regarded  as  the  best  Scotch  song  he  ever  saw— is  treated 
Mr.  Lee's  skilful  piloting,  nearing  port,  are  those  of  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bayne.  Prof.  Ward  deals  with  Shirley  the 
Sir  IM.ilip  Sidney  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  —  the  dramatist.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  is  in  the  hands  of 
former  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  the  latter  in  those  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  whose  recent  book  on  the  subject  attests 
of  Dr.  Garnett.  As  the  one  character  in  Tudor  times  his  fitness.  Such  of  the  regular  contributors  as  Prof. 
wholly  edifying  and  pleasant  to  contemplate,  Sidney  has  Laughton,  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  &c., 
long  stood  in  the  affection  of  Englishmen  as  a  type  of  all  supply  the  customary  lives ;  while  Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney, 
that  is  worthiest  in  English  manhood.  Mr.  Lee,  it  is  Canon  Atkinson,  Mr.  Henry  Davey,  Mr.  Thompson 
i  needless  to  eay,  does  him  ample  justice.  The  description  Cooper,  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  Mr. 
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Charles  Kent,  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder,  Mr.  Charles  Welch, 
and  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth  are  responsible  for  valuable 
articles.  Amot  g  the  contributors  is  Mr.  O.  C.  Boaee, 
whose  death  we  deplore. 

The  Centuries:  a  Chronological  Synopsit  of  History  on 
the  "  Space-for-time  "  Method.  Second  Edition.  (West, 
Newman  to.  Co.) 

THOUGH  nominally  a  second  edition,  this  book  is  now 
practically  first  published.  An  earlier  edition,  less  am- 
bitious in  aim,  though  identical  in  method,  was  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  compiler  and  for  distribution  among  his 
friends.  An  enlarged  edition  now  appears  furnishing  a 
skeleton  conspectus  of  general  history,  und  is  interleaved 
in  a  special  manner  so  as  to  receive  additional  memo- 
randa. Beginning  at  the  thirtieth  century  before 
Christ  it  is  continued  up  to  the  year  1897,  or,  as  the 
compiler  would  have  ua  reckon  it,  the  year  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Our  author 
reasonably  supposes  that  in  placing  the  year  1  ten 
thousand  years  before  Christ  he  has  gone  back  as  far  as 
the  requirements  of  the  historian  as  distinguished  from 
the  geologist  demand.  Blair's  'Chronological  Table?,' 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting, come  far 
short  of  this  range,  beginning  only,  in  what  we  must 
regard  as  beggarly  fashion,  at  some  two  thousand  two 
hundred  years  beiore  Christ.  Practically  four  pages,  of 
which  two  are  blank,  are  assigned  to  each  century.  The 
original  scheme—  never,  it  is  feared,  to  be  carried  out- 
would  assign  a  page  to  every  year.  The  century  is  sub- 
divided into  ten  decades.  At  first  the  entries  of  events 
on  one  page  are  very  sparse.  On  the  opposite  page 
appears  information  from  the  writings  of  Sayce,  Flinders 
Petrie,  Brugsch,  Rawlinson,  Ducoudray,  Herodotus, 
Maspero,  and  other  writers.  Each  century  bears  the 
name  of  some  eminent  character,  and  the  list  thus  con- 
stituted should  be  learnt  by  heart  by  those  who  would 
turn  the  book  to  best  account.  This  arrangement 
begins,  however,  no  earlier  than  Abraham  in  the  eighty- 
second  century,  or  the  nineteenth  century  before  Ctnist. 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Cadmus,  Tuthmosis,  Seti,  Sesostris,  Moees, 
David,  &c.,  follow,  more  recent  centuries  being 
Lamed  after  popes  as  Gregory,  monarchs  as  Charles 
(Charlemagne),  writers  as  Dante  and  Milton,  reformers 
as  Luther,  statesmen  as  Washington,  discoverers  as 
Columbus,  saints  as  Bernard,  the  scheme  in  this  respect 
reminding  us  of  the  chronological  ideas  of  Comte.  We 
have  given  a  description  which  probably  will  prove 
adequate  of  the  scheme  of  a  work  originally  intended  for 
the  students  at  the  Educational  Museum  at  Haslemere, 
but  likely  to  be  of  general  utility.  It  will  serve 
admirably  the  young,  who  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
mastering  a  mnemonical  system  to  which  the  memories 
of  older  men  less  readily  lend  themselves. 

The  Saga- Book  of  the  Viking  Club.    Vol.  I.  Part  III. 

(Nutt.) 

THE  Viking  Club  is  a  new  institution,  to  which  we  wish 
every  success.  It  has  been  founded  as  a  literary  and 
social  body  for  the  service  of  those  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  authorities 
are  not,  we  believe,  in  any  manner  exclusive.  Their 
main  otject  is  to  throw  light  on  Norse  history  and 
legend,  and  to  show  what  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
Scandinavian  races  on  world-growth.  The  papers  and 
discussions  in  the  present  number  of  their  journal  are 
almost  all  of  them  good.  It,  of  course,  contains  several 
things  which  we  do  not  agree  with;  but  there  is  hardly 
any  sign  of  that  wild  habit  of  generalizing  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  which  was  so  very  common  but  a  thort  time 
ago.  One  question  which  has  been  under  discussion  is 
whether  any  of  the  so-called  Runic  crosses  can  be 


leathen.  Our  opinion  is  that  they  have  all  been  made 
>y  Christian  hands,  or,  to  speak  more  guardedly, 
under  Christian  influences,  for  it  is  possible  that  a 
wealthy  Christianized  Norseman  may  have  paid  some 
unconverted  follower,  who  was  a  cunning  hand  with  a 
graving  tool,  to  execute  what  he  desired.  The  fact  that 
;he  binding  of  Loki  and  Sigurd  slaying  the  dragon  occur 
on  the  Kirk  Andreas  stone  shows,  to  our  mind,  only  that 
the  simple  Christian  folk  of  those  days  saw  an  intimate 
connexion  between  their  own  old  mythology  and  what 
the  missionaries  of  the  new  religion  had  taught  them. 
We  have  been  pleased  to  observe  that  place-names  are 
receiving  no  little  attention.  None  but  scholars  ought 
to  venture  on  their  interpretation  ;  but  every  one  may 
note  those  which  occur  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  We 
are  interested  in  the  "collie,  or  old  black  lamp,"  of 
Orkney,  which,  it  seems,  is  still  in  use.  Does  an  ex- 
ample of  it  occur  in  any  of  our  museums  1 

The  Genealogist.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Forsyth  Harwood. 

Vol.  XII.    (Bell  &  Sons.) 

BY  far  the  most  important  papers  in  this  volume  are 
those  relating  to  the  house  of  Lindsay,  which  haa  so  lung 
been  prominent  in  Scottish  history.  That  the  Lindsays 
were  originally  from  England—  that  is,  after  they  left 
Normandy — is  certain.  Such,  we  believe,  has  always 
been  the  tradition  of  the  family ;  but  beyond  this  nothing 
seems  to  be  proven.  The  old  poet  who  said, 

Of  England  come  the  Lyndysay, 

Mair  of  them  I  can  nocht  say, 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  much,  and  was  becomingly 
reticent.  Sir  George  Sitwell  has  devoted  himself  to 
making  out  the  origin  of  the  Lindsays.  We  believe  that 
he  will  succeed  in  the  end;  but  at  present  some  things 
in  his  article  which  we  should  like  to  have  demonstrated 
as  certain  are  only  very  probable.  The  engraving  of 
the  seal  of  William  Erskine,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
1585-7,  is  noteworthy.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the 
details  are  of  Renaissance  character;  but  its  feeling 
is  as  purely  Gothic  as  if  it  had  been  executed  two 
hundred  years  previously. 


10 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent! 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

C.  W.  HARRINGTON.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Gray,  book- 
seller, Leicester  Square. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  306,  col.  2,  1.  7  from  bottom,  for 
"  Lamb  "  read  Lumb. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  " — Advertisements 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Offic 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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A  POSSIBLE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ORIGIN  FOR 
GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

I  dare  to  maintain  a  humble  belief,  in  which 
probably  I  am  singular,  namely,  that  Chaucer's 
relationship  to  the  royal  house  was  a  much  nearer 
one  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined.  This  belief 
is  based  not  (I  must  confess)  upon  any  absolute 
proofs,  but  upon  a  theory  which  is  built  upon 
certain  facts  ;  and  this  circumstance  doubtless  will 
greatly  tend  to  invalidate  it  in  the  eyes  of  Chau- 
cerian scholars.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  ask 
them  for  such  courteous  consideration  as,  at  the 
worst,  will  merely  condemn  to  the  waste-paper 
basket  this  my  theory  ;  though  at  the  best  it  may 
possibly,  in  the  hands  of  far  abler  students  of  our 
great  poet  than  I  am  myself  (the  least,  indeed, 
among  them  all),  lead  on  to  more  fortunate  dis- 
coveries. 

Stated  broadly,  my  theory  is  based  on  these 
facts  :  Firstly,  that  Chaworth,  Chawurp,  Chawrs, 
Chaurs,  Chaurses,  Chaources,  Cahurs,  Chaurci, 
Chausy,  Chaurcy,  Cawse,  Kawrs,  Cavours,  Kaurs, 
Caus,  Chaucy,  Chose,  Cadurcis,  Caturcis,  Cahurse, 
Chawserus,  Chaucer  are  simply  variants  of  the  same 
root  Cahors  (Divona  Cadurcorum  in  Aquitaine), 
or  posaibly  Chaources  (below  Troyes) ;  and  con- 
versely, that  in  this  case  Chaucer,  Chausses, 
Chaussure,  &o.,  have  next  to  nothing  soever  to  do 


with  the  name  of  Chaucer,  and  therefore  are  etymo- 
logical rather  than  genealogical.  But  Prof.  Skeat 
points  to  Chaussure  as  the  origin. 

Secondly,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
Chaucer's  life-patron  (b,  1340),  son  of  Edward  III., 
and  uncle  of  Richard  II.  (both  patrons  of  Chaucer), 
married  firstly  his  cousin  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Lord  Beaumont,  who  conveyed  the  Duchy  to 
him. 

Thirdly,  this  Blanche  was  granddaughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Matilda  de  Cha- 
worth or  Chaources. 

Fourthly,  Matilda  de  Chaworth,  Countess  of 
Lancaster,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  (de  Cadurcis, 
de  Chaurs)  Chaworth,  had  been  heiress  in  ward 
to  King  Edward  I.  for  Henry,  eon  of  Edmund,  his 
brother ;  and  with  her  marriage  to  him  went  the 
lands  of  Ched worth,  Hatberope,  Bridgewater, 
Kid  welly,  and  the  barony  of  Kempsford  (near  East- 
leche,  in  Gloucestershire)  to  enrich  the  future  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  So  that  John  of  Gaunt,  life-patron 
of  Chaucer,  married  his  first  cousin  twice  removed, 
the  mother  to  be  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Chaucer's  last 
patron  ;  and  she  was  granddaughter  of  the  heiress 
of  the  Gloucestershire  Chaworths. 

Fifthly,  Henry  IV.  had,  therefore,  Cadurcie,  or 
Chausy,  or  Chaucer  blood  in  him. 

I  will  now  draw  attention  to  a  few  leading  cir- 
cumstances, first  of  all  premising  that  I  am  intimate 
with  the  Gloucestershire  lineage  of  the  family  of 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  de  Chaworth  from  the  time 
of  William  Rufus  to  Edward  I.,  that  is  to  say,  for 
two  whole  centuries.  (Cf.  my  note  on  the  Cha- 
worth tombs  in  the  Chapter-house  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  '  Records  of  Gloucester/  just  issued.) 
This  permits  me  to  say  that  absolute  proofs  of 
the  identity  of  the  families  of  Chaworth  and 
Cadurcis  are  fully  to  hand,  though  I  do  not  claim 
to  establish  how  near  or  how  distant  the  kinship 
between  the  poet  and  his  patrons  may  or  may  not 
have  been. 

I  shall,  however,  prefer  to  begin  at  the  end  and 
travel  backwards. 

1.  Thomas  Chaucer  was  forester  of  the  royal 
woods  in  Somersetshire,  1416. 

2.  Thomas  Chaucer  was  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
afcthe  Parliament  of  Gloucester,  held  by  Henry  IV. 
in  the  Chapter-house  at  Gloucester  Abbey,  where 
lie  Paganua  and  Adam  de  Cbaources  (de  Cadurcis), 
1407.     (Cf.  *  Records  Glouc.  Cath.,'  1883,  p.  15.) 

3.  Thomas  Chaucer  was  appointed  steward  and 
constable  of  Wallingford  Castle  in  Berkshire,  and 
the  honour  of  Wallingford,  in  1399. 

4.  1397,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  or  Chausy,  was  made 
sole  forester  of  the  king's  forest  in  Somersetshire. 

5.  Geoffrey  Chausy  and  Richard  Brit,  of  North 
Petherton,  were  appointed  (21  June,  1391)  joint 
foresters  by  the  Earl  of  March,  grandson  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence  (Chaucer's  first  patron).   Lionel's 
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wife,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  was  likewise  a  grand- 
daughter  of  Matilda  de  Chaworth  of  Kempsford. 
Petherton  is  near  Bridgewater,  where  lands  of 
the  Chaurces  lay. 

6.  1379,  Nicholas  Chausy  and   Richard  Brit 
(13  June,  1379)  swear  as  witnesses  to  the  actual 
relations  between  the  abbots  of  Gloucester  and 
the  honour  of  Wallingford,  Cheriton,  and  Tukke- 
leye  versus  "the  Prince"  (i.e.,  of  Lancaster?). 
(Of.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  250,  258,  '  Cartul.  Monasterii  S. 
Petr.  Glouc.')    The  abbot  declares  that  the  abbey 
has  ancient  and  superior  claims.    (See  also  Hi. 
174,  Agnes  Chose,  Geoffrey  de  Chaus,  ii.  20,  circ. 
1120  A.D.) 

7.  I  find  Galfridus  de    Chaus,   Chevalier    de 
I'Hofcel   du   Koi   Charles  I.  de   Naples  (Anjou), 
Chatelain  du  Chateau  de  Lucera,   1277  ('Keg. 
Angev.,'25,  fol.  91, Naples);  Guillelmus  de  Chaus, 
h.  d'armes,  1280  ('  R.  A.,'  8,  fol.  61) ;  Patricius 
de  Chaurs,  or  Chaus,  or  Caus,  Chevalier  de  1'Hotel 
du  Roi,  Justiciary  of  Otranto,  1277-1282  ;  nerve" 
de  Chaurse,  1271-1281  ('  Reg.  Angev.  Napol.,'  25, 
fol.  211,  and  26,  fol.  304,  and  10,  fol.  186).     These 
were  the  uncles  and  father  of  Matilda  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  joined  the  last  Crusade. 

Thus  the  services  of  the  house  of  Chaucer, 
Chawurtb,  Cadurcis,  to  the  English  and  French 
bouses  of  Anjou  from  the  time  of  William  Rufus 
seem  to  have  been  unremitting.  In  1292  occurs 
the  grant  to  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  of 
England,  of  the  marriage  of  Maud  de  Chaources 
(Chaworth),  daughter  of  Patricius  de  Chaurs,  tenant 
in  chief,  to  the  use  of  Henry  his  son,  with  rever- 
sion to  the  king.  (See  Dugdale,  p.  517.) 

8.  The    abbots    of   Gloucester,   so    constantly 
beholden  to  the  Chaworth  (De  Cadurcis)  family 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  especially 
from  Kempsford  (their  chief  barony),  were  also 
beholden  to  a  family  living  eight  miles  off,  at 
East-leach  (or  Est-leche),  called  Hairun,or  Heyron. 
Geoffrey  Chaucer's  grandmother  was  Maria  Heyron, 
presumably  of  the  same  family.    Chaucer's  half- 
uncle  was  John  Heyron. 

9.  Philippa  Chaucer  in  1380,  wife  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  was  a  lady  in  attendance  on  the  Duchess 
of  Lancaster.     Her  name  is  spelt  Chaucy. 

10.  1379,   Geoffrey   Chaucer  was    receiving  a 
pension  of  101.  a  year  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.     His  wife  Philippa  received  a  like 
annuity  from  the  duke. 

11.  1378  (9  March),  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  surety 
for  William  de  Beauchamp,  Knight,  in  respect  of 
Pembroke  Castle. 

12.  1377,    Geoffrey    Chaucer   was    sent,    with 
others,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  regarding  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

13.  1380,  Henry,  Duke  of  Hereford,  married 
Mary  de  Bohun  (co-heiress  of  Hereford),  whose 
elder  sister  was   wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 


14.  Richard  II.  confiscated  the  Lancaster  estates. 
Chaucer  fell  consequently  into  poverty. 

15.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  so  many 
of   the  most  important  individuals   with   whom 
Chaucer    had    to    deal    responsibly  belonged  to 
Gloucestershire :   to  wit,  William  de  Beauchamp 
(1378),  for  whom  he  was  surety,  to  whose  family 
the   abbots  of  Gloucester  were   much   indebted, 
as  they  were  likewise  to   the  Heyrons  and  the 
Chaources,   and  to  Sir  Edward  Berkeley,  with 
whom  Chaucer  went  to  Milan  ? 

16.  Why  are  the  tinctures,  argent   and  gule?, 
the  same   in  the  (supposed)  Chaucer  arms  with 
those  of  Chawurth  (Cadurcis)— i.e.,  argent  and 
gules  ? 

With  this  one  important  point  concerning  the  I 
arms  I  will  finish  this  communication.  The  arms 
actually  borne  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  are  not  known 
(vide  W.  Skeat,  '  Chaucer,'  vol.  i.  xlviii).  The 
arms  borne  by  the  Chaources  or  Chaworths  were 
these,  which  are  represented  in  the  lozenge  of  an 
extant  seal  of  Maud,  Countess  of  Lancaster,  the 
Gloucestershire  heiress  who  became  the  progenitrix 
of  so  many  kings  : — Barrulee  argent  gules,  an  orle 
of  martlets  sable.*  The  Nottinghamshire  branch 
(now  Chaworth-Mustersf),  which  is  descended  from 
William  de  Chaurs  (temp.  King  John)  bear  second 
and  third,  Barry  of  ten,  argent  and  gules,  three 
martlets  (two  and  one)  sable  within  a  bordure 
ermine  engrailed.  Here  it  becomes  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  arms  borne  by  the  poet's  father  are 
described  (Academy,  13  October,  1877)  as  a  shield 
ermine,  on  a  chief  three  birds'  heads  (query 
martlets  ?)  issuant. 

But  I  have  raised  as  many  questions  as  are  at 
present  needful,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  take  up 
more  space.  Therefore  I  conclude  my  remarks, 
merely  hoping  that  Chaucerian  readers  of  'N.  &  Q,' 
will  be  uncommonly  lenient  to  them. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELET, 


DOG-WHIPPER. 

(See  *  Host  Eaten  by  Mice,'  ante,  p.  263.) 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  office  of  dog- 
whipper  was  instituted  on  account  of  the  story, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment having  been  stolen  by  a  dog  in  one  of  the 
York  churches.  The  reason  for  such  an  officer 
being  appointed  may  be  inferred  from  the  well- 
known  habit  which  dogs  possess  of  fighting  with 
each  other.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  have  a 
tendency  to  howl  when  they  hear  music.  Such 
an  addition  to  the  psalmody  would  produce  a 
disturbing  effect  on  most  members  of  the 
congregation. 


*  Martlets,  as  birds  of  passage,  denote  families  of 
foreign  origin. 

t  Byron'a  Mary  Chaworth  was  an  heiress  of  this 
family. 
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In  former  days  almost  every  church  in  this 
neighbourhood  had  an  official  who  discharged  dog- 
whipping  functions ;  it  was  in  many  cases  the 
sexton,  though  sometimes  a  person  was  appointed 
to  the  post  who  filled  no  other  office.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  William  Dobson  was  the 
church  dog-whipperat  Kirton-in-Lindsey.  At  the 
same  place  in  1658  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
show  a  charge  of  2s.  for  whipping  dogs,  and  as  late 
as  1817  Robert  Robinson  was  paid  6s.  8d.  for  dis- 
charging similar  functions.  In  a  plan  of  the  seats 
in  Alkborough  Church  made  in  1781  a  pew  near 
the  south  door  is  marked  "  the  dog-whipper." 

In  Northorpe  Church  there  used  to  be  a  small 
pew  on  the  south  side,  just  within  the  chancel  arch, 
known  as  the  hall- dog  pew,  in  which  the  dogs  that 
followed  the  writer's  grandfather  to  church  were 
shut  up  during  the  service.  His  daughter,  Maria 
Peacock,  who  continued  to  live  with  a  widowed 
sister  at  the  hall  after  her  father's  (Jeath,  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  her  dog  with  her  to  church  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom.  Rollo  was  not  only  a 
beautiful,  but  a  well-behaved  beast,  who  neither 
blended  his  canine  eloquence  with  the  voices  of 
the  choir  nor  quarrelled  with  the  shepherd  dogs 
which  followed  their  masters  and  were  wont  to  lie 
curled  up  under  the  seats,  so  he  was  spared  the 
ignominy  of  imprisonment  in  the  dog  pew.  These 
peaceful  times  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
clergyman — a  new-comer — bringing  with  him  his 
own  dog.  Dash  was  small,  young,  and  peppery,  per- 
haps too  anxious  to  show  his  courage  by  attacking 
a  fellow  creature  three  times  his  size.  He  flew  at 
Hollo's  throat,  and  they  fought  in  the  middle  alley 
with  a  turbulent  vehemence  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it.  I  think  that 
after  this  a  dog-whipper  was  appointed,  but  am 
not  quite  sure,  though  I  know  that  from  that  time 
forward  worshippers  in  Northorpe  Church  were 
requested,  when  they  came  to  church,  to  leave 
their  dogs  behind  them.  No  strain  in  the  relations 
between  the  minister  and  members  of  his  flock 
arose  on  this  occasion,  but  disputes  sometimes 
grew  out  of  the  presence  of  dogs  in  church  which 
called  for  the  intervention  of  the  legally  constituted 

authorities.     In  'The  Injunctions of  Richard 

Barnes,  Bishop  of  Durham'  (Surtees  Soc.),  it  is 
recorded  that  a  certain  Rouland  Bell  "will  not 
suffer  his  doge  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  church  in 
time  of  divine  service,  but  kepithe  him  uppe  in  his 
armes,  and  gevith  frowarde  words"  (p.  122). 

The  custom  of  allowing  dogs  to  enter  sacred 
buildings  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  churches  of  the  established  religion.  A 
writer  in  the  Ecclesiologut  for  the  year  1849,  in 
an  account  of  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Anne, 
Edge  Hill,  Liverpool,  says,  "When  we  visited  the 
church  the  altar  was  being  vested  for  the  morning 
mass.  The  sacristan,  an  Irishman,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  dog  and  a  cat,  both  of  which  were 


admitted  into  the  sacrarium  in  the  presence  of  the 
blessed  sacrament"  (vol.  ix.  p.  163). 

Whether  it  be  so  or  not  at  the  present  time 
I  do  not  know,  but  until  quite  recently  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  dogs  in 
continental  churches.  Old  pictures  bear  constant 
testimony  to  their  presence  therein.  See  for  a 
fifteenth  century  example  Didron, '  Annales  Arch^o- 
logiques,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  346.  Miss  L.  S.  Costello, 
writing  of  St.  Antonio  at  Padua,  remarks  that 
"several  large  dogs  roamed  about  amongst  the 
dense  crowd,  much  to  my  surprise ;  but  I  under- 
stand these  animals  are  of  a  race  privileged  to 
remain  in  the  sanctuary"  ('Tour  to  and  from 
Venice,'  1846,  p.  274).  The  late  Mr.  Street 
speaks  of  dogs  and  cats  as  "  always  prowling  about, 
and  not  unfrequently  fighting,  in  the  Spanish 
churches  "  (*  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,'  p.  34). 
Mr.  J.  R.  Best  some  seventy  years  ago  remarked 
that  "  at  Avignon  the  dogs  made  love  or  war  and 
barked  in  the  churches  at  pleasure  "  ('  Four  Years 
in  France,'  1826,  p.  300). 

The  dog-whipper,  however,  was  not  unknown 
oversea.  A  writer  in  the  Ecclesiologut  for  1852 
remarks  in  regard  of  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  at 
Haarlem  that  "  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are 
of  three  lights.  The  fifth  bay  opens  into  the  pretty 
little  Hondenslagerskapel.  These  functionaries — 
the  dog- whippets — had  similar  honour  in  other 
countries.  In  Portuguese  cathedrals,  for  instance, 
a  Capella  dos  Enxutacanes  will  often  be  found" 
(vol.  xiii.  p.  401). 

The  following  references  may  be  useful  to  those 
interested  in  the  dog-whipper  and  his  office  : — 

Stockdale,  *  Annals  of  Cartmel,'  p.  64  ;  Archceo- 
logia,  vol.  xli.  p.  365;  vol.  xlv.  pp.  180,  182; 
Edwards,  'Collection  of  Old  English  Customs,' 
pp.  221,  222 ;  Cox  and  Hope,  « Chron.  of  All 
Saints',  Derby/  p.  45  ;  Margerison,  *  Reg.  of  Parish 
Church  of  Calverley,  vol.  ii.  p.  18 ;  Owen, 
'  Crosses  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,'  p.  136  ;  Tavistock, 
' Church  Accounts,'  p.  32;  Eastwood,  'Hist,  of 
Ecclesfield,'  p.  129  ;  Arckceologia  Cantiana,  vol.  ix. 
p.  235  ;  Archceologia  ^Eliana,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  79, 
80,  129.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dun  a  tan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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376;  ii.  102,  324,  355;  iii.  101,  382;  iv.  123,  325,  422  ; 
v.  3,  43,  130,  362,  463,  506;  vii.  22, 122.  202,  402 ;  viii. 
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Vol.  LI. 

P.  5.  a.  "  Scorby  n  is  Scoreby,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Scorburgh. 
P,  15.  Outhbert  Scot.    See  Poulson's  '  Holder- 
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ness/  i.  251 ;  Ross,  *  Yorkshire  Wolds' ;  Trevor's  I     P.  187.  Sir  0.  Sedley  was  to  have  helped  Dry- 
'Beeford/  67  ;  '  Ath.  Ox./  ii.  764.     He  died  at    den  in  translating  *  Juvenal'  (1697,  p.  113)  ;  see 


Louvain  on  the  feast  of  St.  Denys,  1664,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friara  Minor,  *  N.  &  Q./ 
7th  S.  ix.  340. 

P.  20  b.  For  "  Hayley  "  read  Haley. 
P.  22  a.  line  19  from  foot.     The  date  1879  is 
clearly  wrong. 

P.  41  a.  John  Scott  preached  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  at  Bow  Church,  26  July, 
1685,  on  the  Victory  over  the  Rebels,  from  2  Sam. 
xviii.  28.  4to.  Lond.  1685,  16  leaves.  His 
'  Christian  Life '  was  in  four  parts,  the  second 
whereof  was  in  2  vols.,  making  5  vols.  in  all.  They 
went  into  varying  editions.  Part  i.  ed.  6,  1694 
part  ii.  vol.  i.  ed.  4,  1695  ;  vol.  ii.  ed.  3,  1692 
part  iii.  1696  ;  part  iv.  ed.  2,  1700 ;  ed.  7,  1747. 
His  Practical  Discourses/  vol.  i.  1697  ;  vol.  ii. 
ed.  2,  1701 ;  '  Sermons/  1704,  all  London,  8vo. 

Pp.  73-4.  Thomas  Scott.  See  the '  Lives '  of  Row 
land  Hill,  Thomas  Jones,  of  Creaton,  Isaac  Milner, 
Hannah  More,  C.  Neale,  J.  Pratt,  Thomas  Robin- 


Oldham's  '  Poems/  ed.  Bell,  1854,  p.  234  ;  Roches- 
ter's  '  Poems/  1707,  p.  22,  For  'k  Earl  of  Rivers " 
read  Earl  Eivers. 

P.  1 99  b.  Brustwick,  i.  e.,  Burstwick. 
Pp.    202  a,    205    b.    Almonbury,   Alconbury, 
which  ? 

P.  212.  John  Selden.  See '  Letters  of  Eminent 
Lit.  Men/  Camd.  Soc..  p.  142  ;  Oldham,  ed.  Bell, 
p.  161;  Casaubon,  *  Persius/  1647,  refers  to  a 
MS.  in  his  library. 

P.  226.  W.  Y.  Sellar  contributed  '  Characters- 
tics  of  Thucydides '  to  '  Oxford  Essays/  1857.  See 
Durham  Univ.  Journal,  ix.  89.  He  died  12  Oct. 
at  Kenbank,  Dairy,  Galloway. 

P.  229.  Miss  Sellon.  Some  of  Pusey's  things 
were  printed  by  the  Devonport  Society.  Among 
those  who  issued  pamphlets  were  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Colles,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Prynne,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Cookesley,  and  Diana  A.  G.  Campbell. 
P.  254.  Ambrose  Serle.  See  *  Life  of  Hannah 


son,  H.  Venn/Kirke  White,  W.  Wilberforce,  and    More/  1835,  ii.  409,  441 ;  iii.  9  ;  iv.  157. 


D.  Wilson;  Overton's  'True  Churchmen/  1802, 
pp.  15,  17,  99,  313  ;  *  Eclectic  Notes/  p.  529  and 
index  ;  Overton's  'Evangel.  Revival/  1886. 

P.  75  a,  line  25  from  foot.  For  "18  Oct."  read 
16  Oct. 

P.  101  b,  last  line  but  one.  The  date  1817  must 
be  wrong ;  cf.  with  the  statement  a  few  lines 
above  and  with  p.  99  a.  Why  is  there  no  notice 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  burial  ? 

P.  112  a.  For  '  Colburne  '  read  Colburn. 

P.  112  b.  For  "Knaveshire"  read  Knavesmire. 

P.  119.  Scotus.  See  Mullinger,  *  Schools  of 
Charles  the  Great/  1877,  ch.  v. 

P.  120.  Scougal.  His  '  Life  of  God '  was  a 
favourite  book  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  '  Life,' 
ed.  2,  1843,  p.  90. 

P.  132  a.  Scrope,  "cousin  of  the  poet";  the 
Life  of  Waller,  prefixed  to  his  'Poems/  1722, 
p.  xxix,  says  "  sister." 

P.  135  a.  Ufflete,  i.e.,  XTsflete,  Ousefleet. 

P.  147.  Archbishop  Scrope.  See  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal,  viii.  311.  Archceologia 
(index). 

P.  155  a.  Lord  Scudamore.  His  restoration  of 
tithes  to  Herefordshire  churches  is  noticed  in 
Spelman,  'Tithes/  ed.  Stephens,  1647.  S.  and 
Grotius,  see  Grotius, 4  De  Veritate/  1718,  pp.  364-5 

P.  159  b.  For  "  Brecknor  "  read  Bicknor. 

P.  173.  Abp.  Seeker.  See  '  Life  of  Hannah 
More,'  1835,  iii.  37,  186  ;  Johnson's  opinion  of 
him,  in  Bos  well ;  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Catechism' 
were  reprinted  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  1850. 

P.  179.  Adam  Sedgwick.    See  Pryme's  '  Autob.' 
1836_he  printed  'Four  Letters'  in  reply  to 

the  Univ.  of 


In 


R.  M.   Beverfey's  charges  against 
Cambr.,  8vo.  Cambr.  pp.  72. 
P.  184  b.  For  "Gainsford"  read  Gainford. 


P.  265  b.  On  the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead,  see 
'N.  &  Q./  8th  S.  ix.  492  ;  Miss  Yonge's  « Book  of 
Golden  Deeds.' 

P.  273.  Settle.    "  Blundering  Settle,"  Rochester, 
1707,  p.  19  ;  one  of  those  who  "  write  for  pence," 
Oldham,  ed.  Bell,  p.  234. 
P.  282  b,  line  13.  After  "may"  insert  be. 
P.  285  b.  Sewell's  ed.  of  Philips  was  reprinted, 
1763. 

P.  290  b,  line  18  from  foot.  Insert '  after  Ireland. 

Pp.  290-1.  W.  Sewell.  See  Church,  'Oxford 
Movement' ;  '  History  of  Radley  College/  1897 
on  his  '  Christian  Morals/  see  Morell,  '  Modern 
Philosophy/  1846,  ii.  289  sq.  He  published 
'  Parochial  Sermons/  1832  ;  '  Sermons  in  Exeter 
Coll.  Chapel/  1835  ;  'Whitehall  Sermons/  1850  ; 
'  Second  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  on  the  London  Col- 
lege/ 1834;  'Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington/  1852;  he  also  edited  the  'First 
Voyage  of  Rodolph  the  Voyager/  2  vols.  12mo. 
Oxf.  1848. 

Pp.  296,  310.  Catherine  Grey  and  Edward 
Seymour,  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  xii.  65. 

P.  335  a.  "  Lanesborough/'  ?  Londesborough. 

P.  342.  Shad  well.     See  ParneH's  '  Book-worm/ 

P.  344.  Shairp.  See  Church  Quart.  Rev.,  July, 
1882,  xiv.  294  ;  Macmillan's  Mag.,  Aug.,  1888  ; 
Good  Words,  Feb.,  1889;  Leisure  Hour,  April, 
1889. 

P.  345  a.  Merrie  England,  October,  1885.  The 
true  reference  is  November,  1885,  No.  31,  pp.  55-63, 

P.  362  a.   "  to  literally  plagiarise." 

P.  400.  Abraham  Sharp.  See  his  '  Life '  by 
Cudworth  ;  Hone's  'Year  Book/  1486  ;  'N.  &  Q./ 
8th  S.  xii.  64;  'D.  N.  B./ xx.  435;  Thoresby's 
'  Diary  and  Corresp.'  j  •  Letters  of  Em.  Lit.  Men/ 
Camd.  Soc.,  p.  317. 
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P.  403  a.  Granville  Sharp.  See  preface  to 
Wordsworth's  *  Eccl.  Biog.,1  ed.  2,  1818;  Flem- 
ing'Papacy,'  1848,  p.  43. 

Pp.  408-410.  Abp.  Sharp.  See  Cams,  '  Life  of 
Simeon/  1848,  p.  20.  High  character  in  Nelson's 
'Bull,'  1714,  p.  279;  he  helped  Tho.  Bennet  in 
'  Answer  to  Dissenters'  Pleas,'  1699  ;  he  preached 
a  Lent  sermon  at  Whitehall,  20  March,  1684/5, 
from  St.  Luke  xvi.  31,  Lond.  1685,  4to.  pp.  40. 

P.  416.  Dr.  Tho.  Sharp.  See  Wrangham's 
'Zouch/  ii.  206;  'Letters  of  Em.  Lit.  Men/ 
Camd.  Soc. 

P.  435.  Ralph  Shaw.  See  Latimer's  'Seven 
Sermons/  1549,  ed.  Arber,  p.  145;  'Yorkshire 
Diaries/  Surt.  Soc.  vol.  Ixv.  pp.  153-4,  438. 

P.  441  b.  Joseph  Shaw's  'Parish  Law,'  8vo. 
1733,  is  dedicated  to  his  personal  friend,  Sir  J.  F. 
Aland,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  C.  P. 

P.  446  b.  Thomas  Shaw's  '  Travels '  also  appeared 
in  *  Compendium  of  Modern  Traf  els,'  vol.  i.  1757. 

P.  450  »,  lines  2  and  3  from  foot.  Correct 
press.  W.  C.  B. 

Vol.  LII. 

The  following  corrections  should  be  made  : — 

P.  19.  For  Shell's  "  florin  issued  io  1850"  read 
1840. 

P.  39.  Matthew  Arnold's  candid,  if  not  quite 
complimentary,  criticism  of  Shelley  ('Essays  in 
Criticism,'  second  series)  should  be  mentioned 
among  the  essays  upon  that  poet. 

P.  140.  Shirley,  who  died  1866,  cannot  have 
had  much  share  in  "the  founding  of  Keble  College," 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  not  laid  until  1868 ; 
and  a  reference  to  the  admiring  account  of  him  in 
Dean  Burgon's  'Twelve  Good  Men'  should  be 
added. 

P.  153.  Augustus  Short  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Adelaide  ont29  June,  not  on  16  June  (Stubbs's 
'  Registrnm '). 

P.  159.  Some  mention  of  Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell's 
traditional  association  with  the  town  of  Hastings 
would  have  been  interesting.  See  '  Sussex  Arch. 
Colls./  xiv.  109. 

P.  176.  Bp.  Shuttleworth's  'Three  Sermons' 
(with  an  additional  'Letter/  &c.)  and  his  'Not 
Tradition,  but  Scripture,'  were  reprinted  by 
Messrs.  Rivingtons  about  1875. 

P.  190.  That  Sibthorp  "commenced  M.A."  is 
not  correct  in  speaking  of  an  Oxford  man. 

P.  201.  Mrs.  Siddons's  bust  at  "Newnham  in 
Oxford,"  should  be  Nuneham,  near  Oxford. 

P.  259.  The  statement  that  Simeon  read  "Law's 
'Whole  Duty  of  Man'"  lacks  authority. 

P.  396.  Smedley  contributed  one  of  'Seven 
Tales  by  Seven  Authors.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings.          

BROWNINOIANA.— Reciters  have  several  times 
consulted  me  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper 


names  in  the  famous  'How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News/  and  I  have  always  been  struck  with 
the  medley  of  languages  (four)  to  which  they 
belong.  Ghent  is  exclusively  English.  Looz  and 
Tongres  are  French  (the  Flemish  forms  would  be 
Loon  and  Tongeren) ;  the  rest  are  Flemish,  except 
Mecheln,  which,  oddly  enough,  is  German.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  an  English 
poet  writing  of  a  Flemish  town  should  have  called 
it  by  its  German  name  instead  of  by  the  English 
Mechlin  or  Flemish  Mechelen.  Presumably  he 
had  never  personally  explored  the  route,  as  he 
accents  Lokeren  on  the  wrong  syllable  (Loke'ren 
instead  of  Lokeren).  The  second  syllable  of 
Aerschot  should  be  pronounced  like  the  English 
surname  Scott,  and  not  like  the  German  Schott. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

MITFORD'S  '  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.'— The  writer 
of  the  article  'Dionysius  the  Elder'  in  Smith's 
4 Dictionary '  concludes  with  saying:  "  Mitford's 
elaborate  account  of  his  reign  is  rather  an  apology 
than  a  history,  and  is  very  inaccurate  as  well  as 
partial."  I  think  it  will  not  be  questioned  that, 
so  long  as  Mr.  Mitford  had  the  guidance  of  contem- 
porary writers,  such  as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
he  followed  them  faithfully.  When  he  had  no 
better  guides  than  such  late  and  prejudiced  writers 
as  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch,  is  he  to  be 
blamed  that  he  followed  them  with  less  confidence? 
If  he  had  been  privileged  to  live  to  consult  Smith's 
'  Dictionary/  he  could  from  its  pages  have  quoted 
sufficient  reasons  for  this  caution.  Of  Diodorus 
Siculus  the  '  Dictionary '  says  : — 

"  He  frequently  misunderstood  or  mutilated  his  autho- 
rities, and  not  seldom  contradicts  in  one  passage  what 
he  has  stated  in  another." 

Of  Plutarch  it  says:— 

"His  'Lives'  are  not  histories;  nor  can  history  be 
written  from  them  alone.  They  are  useful  to  the  writer 
of  history,  but  they  must  be  used  with  care,  for  they  are 
not  intended  even  as  materials  for  history." 

Mr.  Mitford  could  not  have  found  more  fitting 
terms  than  these  as  his  apology  for  declining  to 
give  to  either  writer  the  implicit  trust  which  he 
hnd  not  hesitated  to  give  to  Thucydides  and  to 
Xenophon.  My  impression  on  reading  his  account 
of  Dionysius  is  that  it  is  singularly  fair  and  im- 
partial. Will  any  one  undertake  to  defend  the 
sweeping  assertion  in  the  '  Dictionary '  that  it  is 
very  inaccurate  ?  R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

"  CHURN  "  :  "  CHURNUBBLE."— In  September  I 
called  at  a  house  in  Hornsea,  East  Yorkshire, 
where  a  plant  was  shown  to  me  which  the 
occupant,  Mr.  Aaron  Usher,  called  a  "churn- 
ubble/  'laying  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
pronouncing  the  u  rather  sharply,  or  like  u.  A 
few  days  afterwards  I  met  the  occupant  (who  i 
eighty-three  years  old)  in  the  street,  and  I  said , 
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"  What  did  you  call  that  plant  in  your  window, 
Mr.  Usher?"  He  replied:  "A  churnsubble  ;  it 
churns  three  times  a  year."  I  know  nothing  of 
botany,  but  have  been  told  that  the  scientific  name 
of  the  plant  is  hydrangea,  and  that  its  leaves 
change  their  colour  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
verb  c/mrn  =  change,  strikes  one  as  important. 
The  '  N.  E.  D.'  has  it  not,  and  says  that  in  the 
sense  of  agitating  milk  the  word  is  not  recorded 
in  O.E.  Dr.  Sweet,  however,  gives  it  as  cyrnan. 

S.  0.  ADDT. 

THE  BOCASE  TREE.  (See  '  An  Old  Estate,'  8th  S. 
xii.  25.)—  In  1836  che  Hon.  G.  C.  Grantley  Fitz- 
hardinge  Berkeley  wrote  a  story  for  Heath's  '  Book 
of  Beauty,'  entitled  '  Francis  Tresham,  a  Tale  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.'  In  this  story  the  bocase 
tree  is  introduced.  It  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  in  1879  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Son,  of  North- 
ampton, with  supplemental  notices  of  the  bocase 
tree  at  the  end,  giving  references  to'N.  &  Q./ 
2nd  S.  viii.  498  ;  ix.  274.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

GAMMERGURTON.  (See  8th  S.xii.  277.)—  'Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle'  is,  as  editorially  remarked,  a  well- 
known  sixteenth  century  play,  but  the  Gammer 
Gurton  of  'Arundines  Cami1  is  the  lady  who  stood 
godmother  to  a  little  book  of  nursery  rhymes 
entitled  'Gammer  Gurton's  Garland;  or,  the 
Nursery  Parnassus.'  This  collection  was  made 
by  Joseph  Ritson,  and  the  first  edition,  published 
at  Stockton  in  1784,  is  now  introuvable.  The 
second  edition,  with  two  additional  parts,  was 
published  after  Kit  son's  death  in  1810,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1866.  It  is  the  source 
from  which  all  modern  collectors  of  nursery  rhymes 
have  drawn  their  materials. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX 

"  OMNIBI."  —  I  have  used  this  word  in  fun  now 
and  then,  but  I  never  saw  it  seriously  used  as  the 
plural  of  omnibus  till  I  read  in  the  Field  of 
11  September  an  advertisement  ;  "  Several  gentle- 
men's private  omnibi,  nearly  finished,"  &c.  Such 
a  barbaric  ignorance  should  be  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

Hie  ET  UBIQUE. 


(See  8th  S.  vii.  145.)—  A  copy  of  the 
original,  here  referred  to  as  reprinted  in  1715,  is 
in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  collection  of  manuscripts, 
its  title  being  thus  given  :  — 

"  A  liat  of  the  unanimous  club  of  voters  in  his  Majesties 
Long  Parliament,  dissolved  in  [16]78,  very  fitt  to  be 
thought  on  at  the  next  new  choice."—'  Royal  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  Fourteenth  Report,'  Appendix, 
part  ii.  p.  362, 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  PRONUNCIATION  OP  "PAY." 
(See  8*  S.  xii.  253,  'Cheney  Gate.')—  MR.  CHATER 
remarks  of  the  verse  inscription  at  the  Falgate  Inn, 
Potter  Heigham,  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Nor- 


wich, that  "  the  rhyme  c  high  '  and  '  pay '  is  worth 
noting."  But  is  it  not  merely  a  dialectal  touch  f 
The  Essex  pronunciation  (e.  </.,  at  Halstead)  of  pay, 
say,  and  way,  is  pie,  sigh,  and  wi  as  in  "wife"; 
and  I  have  noted  the  same  pronunciation,  though 
broader,  in  a  family  from  Diss,  Norfolk,  domiciled 
in  London.  Presuming  that  it  prevails  throughout 
Norfolk,  I  have  referred  to  Forby  (i.  93) ;  but  his 
observations  are  brief  and  unsatisfactory  : — 

"  Ai  is  sometimes  pronounced  broad,  as  it  commonly 
is  in  Greek  ;  or  as  it  is  in  the  modern  Italian,  so  as  to 
make  the  proper  sound  of  each  vowel  in  a  diphthong 
perceptible  to  the  ear." 

Unfortunately  he  gives  but  seven  examples,  not 
including  the  words  to  which  I  have  drawn  atten- 
tion. I  must  therefore  leave  the  discussion  to 
local  correspondents.  F.  ADAMS. 

[Is  it  not  possible  that  the  "coster"  pronunciation  of 
lydy  for  "  lady  "  and  lyby  for  "  baby  "  is  of  East  Anglian 
derivation?] 

ANTIQUARIAN  DISCOVERY  AT  CHESTERS,  NEAR 
ANCRUM. — The  following  is  a  cutting  from  the 
Scotsman  of  12  January  :— 

"On  Saturday  the  2nd  inst.  two  boys,  sons  of  Mr, 
Laidlaw,  the  gamekeeper  at  Cheaters,  drew  their  father's 
attention  to  what  they  described  as  « an  old  tile  or  a 
chimney  can,'  sticking  in  the  clay,  up  the  side  of  tlie 
bank  in  Cheaters  Glen.  At  the  spot  indicated,  an 
outlet  from  a  drain  had,  during  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
washed  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil  from  the 
steep  bank,  and  thus  exposed  what  proved  to  be  two 
cinerary  urns,  containing  a  quantity  of  calcined  bones 
and  dark-coloured  earth.  Mr.  Laidlaw,  who  at  once 
saw  that  the  pottery  was  of  a  very  ancient  and  unusual 
description,  very  carefully  removed  one  of  the  urns, 
which  was  much  cracked  and  broken  by  the  falling 
away  of  the  bank,  and  by  the  tree  roots  with  whicli  it 
was  surrounded.  He  collected  all  the  fragments,  some 
of  which  had  been  washed  some  distance  down  the 
bank,  and  removed  the  whole  to  his  cottage,  leaving 
the  other  urn  in  position.  Having  made  his  discovery 
known  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  of  Chester?,  she  at  once  commu- 
nicated with  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society,  and,  on 
her  invitation,  the  president  of  the  Society,  along  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  of  Thornwood,  proceeded  to 
Cheaters  on  Saturday  last  to  make  investigations.  On 
examining  the  fragments  of  the  urn  which  had  already 
been  exhumed,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  coarse  clay 
with  a  mixture  of  broken  stone.  It  was  evidently  hand 
made,  sun  dried,  and  was  ornamented  by  rude  markings 
in  diagonal  lines.  The  urn  which  still  remained  in 
position  was  embedded  in  the  clay  bottom  uppermost, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  position  in  which  the  other  urn 
had  been  found.  A  portion  of  one  side  was  broken  away, 
and  the  contents  were  falling  out.  These  were  carefully 
collected  and  sifted,  but  nothing  was  found  except  frag- 
ments of  burned  bones  and  earth.  A  few  chips  of  flint 
were  picked  up  in  proximity  to  the  urns,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  portions  of  a  flint  knife.  Owing  to  the 
Friable  nature  of  the  pottery,  it  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  take  the  urn  out  whole,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
pieces  can  be  joined  together  again.  It  was  about  four- 
teen inches  in  height,  and  ita  diameter  at  the  widest 
jart  appeared  to  be  about  twelve  inches.  This  urn  was 
jomposed  of  finer  clay  than  the  first  one,  and  there  waa 
more  uniformity  of  design  and  nicety  of  execution  in 
the  ornamentation.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
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urns  were  found  high  up  on  the  steep  bank  of  a  narrow 
and  well-wooded  ravine.  They  were  placed  about  ei 
feet  apart,  one  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  other 
and  quite  near  the  face  of  the  bank  looking  to  th 
south,  or  rather  a  point  or  so  to  the  west,  and  abou 
seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  burn  and  twent, 
feet  or  so  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  During  the  cen 
turiea  which  have  passed  since  the  urns  were  placed  i 
position  the  aspect  of  the  glen  must  have  been  greatl. 
changed,  and  the  banks  worn  away  by  erosion,  so  tha 
their  original  situation  must  have  been  much  furthe 
from  the  surface.  Various  indications  point  to  th 
probability  that  investigation  might  lead  to  furthe 
discoveries," 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"CABBICLOW"  AND  "BACALHAO."  — Capt. 
Topham,  writing  from  Edinburgh  in  1774,  speaks 
of  "  three  dishes  common  in  this  country,  cabbiclow, 
barley  broth,  and  friars'-chicken."  I  have  not  met 
with  the  word  cabbiclow  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not 
given  by  Jamieson  in  his  'Dictionary';  but  the 
captain  himself  explains  it  to  mean  "cod-fish 
salted  for  a  short  time,  and  not  dried  in  the 
manner  of  common  salt-fish."  Now  the  Portuguese 
word  for  salt  cod  (in  very  common  use  in  Brazil) 
is  bacalhdo.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 

rhat  (if  any)  is  the  affinity  between  this  word  and 
the  Scots  cabbiclow.  I  am  not  philologist  enough 
to  say  if  the  transposition  of  the  b  and  c  in  the 
first  syllable  would  be  a  "  consonantal  metathesis  " 
of  a  possible  or  legitimate  kind.  Perhaps  PROF. 
SKEAT  will  kindly  oblige.  By  the  way,  what  is 
friars'-chicken  ? 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

THE  LORD'S  PRATER  AGAINST  DRUIDISM.— The 
Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin,  12  Oct.,  1897,  says  : — 
I  "  A  curious  proof  of  how  tenaciously  paganism  held  its 
ground  for  some  generations  after  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  become  Christians  is  found  in  a  Gaelic  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  up  to  a  very  recent  period 
existed  in  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  Instead  of '  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,'  '  na  Leig  sinn  a  ndraoidheach  '  was 
said,  meaning  '  allow  us  not  into  Druidism.' " 

Can  the  writer  in  the  aforesaid  journal  point  to 
any  manuscripts  or  printed  books  in  which  the 
Lord's  Prayer  occurs  in  Erse  with  this  clause  in  it  ? 

PALAMEDES. 

SANDRAS'S  *  MEMOIRS  OF  D'ARTAGNAN.'  — Any 
information  about  this  book  will  be  acceptable. 
Has  it  been  published  in  English  ?  A.  6.  P. 

LEATHERHEAD  BRIDGE.  —  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  the  date  of  the  piers  of 
Leatherhead  Bridge,  Surrey  ?  Certain  portions  of 


the  lower  part  of  most  of  these  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  Roman  brick  ;  but.  uurely  no  part  of  the 
building  can  be  so  old  as  this.  The  brick  possibly 
may  have  been  obtained  from  some  demolished 
Roman  remains  ;  or  perhaps,  being  so  very  small, 
they  may  be  ordinary  tiles,  of  much  more  recent 
date.  I  may  add  that  the  artistic  effect  is  very 
fine.  F.  SEARCH. 

Surbiton. 

" LEAD-EATER":  " INDIARUBBER." —  Is  any- 
thing known  of  the  term  "  lead-eater,"  applied  to 
indiarnbber  when  used  for  erasing  lead  -  pencil 
marks  ?  I  believe  it  was  not  unknown  forty  years 
ago.  W.  C.  B. 

ROTTEN  Row,  NOTTINGHAM.— The  etymology 
of  Rotten  Row  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
and  some  curious  suggestions  have  been  made. 
Whilst  examining  the  facsimile  of  an  old  map  of 
Nottingham  taken  from  Thoroton's  *  Nottingham- 
shire '  which  appears  in  an  excellent  Guide  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  recently  held  at 
Nottingham,  I  found  marked  upon  it  a  street  called 
Rotten  Row,  now  known  as  Cheapside.  If  one 
could  discover  the  origin  of  the  Rotten  Row  at 
Nottingham  it  might  perhaps  help  us  indetermining 
the  etymology  of  Rotten  Row  in  Hyde  Park. 

R.  B.  P. 

WORDS  OF  SONG  WANTED. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  the  words  of  an  old  song,  or 
reference  thereto,  the  refrain  of  which  runs  like 
his  ?- 

Let  the  trumpet  sound  and  the  toast  go  round, 
And  the  lighta  aboard  on  the  Indian  ground, 
Let  the  cymbals  clang  with  a  merry,  merry  bang 
To  the  joys  of  the  next  campaign. 

t  was  written  after  the  taking  of  Seringapatam, 
nd  Tippoo's  name  is  introduced.     H.  R.  P.  C. 

"CiRAGE."— Could  any  one  inform  me  when 

he  present  custom  of  blacking  boots  and  shoes 

>egan  ?      In  a  French   dictionary   published    at 

Jrussels  in  1838  it  is  stated:  "Levieux  cirage 

ut  abandonne"  il-y-a  vingt  ans,  et  le  nouveau  se 

irepare  a  Londres."   What  was  this  old  "cirage *; 

nd  does  the  English  custom  of  using  blacking,  as 

we  now  know  it,  date  from  twenty  years  before 

838?  A.  L.  D. 

Duxted. 

LOCAL  SILVERSMITHS.  —  Can  any  reader  of 
N.  &  Q.'  give  me  the  names  of  places  in  Eng- 
,nd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  where  local  silversmiths 
ell  silver  tea-spoons  connected  with  the  place? 
it  Lincoln  a  spoon  is  to  be  bought  having  at 
le  top  of  the  handle  a  small  reproduction  of 
he  quaint  figure  in  the  cathedral  known  as  "  the 
evil  looking  over  Lincoln."  I  am  informed  that 
:  Leicester  a  spoon  is  sold  with  a  griffin  on  it, 
hich  occurs  in  the  arms  of  the  town.  At  St. 
Andrews  there  is  one  with  a  St.  Andrew's  cross 
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on  it ;  and  I  have  heard  that  at  Liverpool  and 
Scarborough  there  are  local  spoons,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are.  Stratford-on-Avon  sells  one 
with  Shakespeare's  head  on  it ;  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  others.  I  want  to  form  a  complete 
list  of  such  places  and  what  the  spoons  hare  upon 
them.  FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

MB.  CUTHILL,  the  bookseller,  famous  for  his 
catalogues,  mentioned  in  '  Annals  of  a  Publishing 
House,'  Black  wood,  just  published,  Any  reference 
to  Mr.  Cuthill  will  oblige.  A.  G.  P. 

"DUNTER.''— A  correspondent  of  the  Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle  writes  to  the  naturalist  editor 
of  that  paper :  "  I  am  informed  that  a  dunter  was 
recently  washed  ashore  at  St.  Mary's  Island."  The 
question  once  more  arises,  What  is  a  " dunter"? 
Can  *  N.  &  Q.'  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  1 
JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 

Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

[Dunter  is  a  local  name  of  the  eider-duck.  See  '  His- 
torical English  Dictionary,'  s.  v.] 

COL,  HENRY  FERRIBOSCO  IN  JAMAICA.  —  On 
10  June,  1658,  the  Report  of  the  Jamaica  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  pension  for  the  children  of 
Bobt.  White  and  Col.  Henry  Ferribosco,  slain  in 
the  service.  Can  any  Jamaica  correspondent  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  whether  anything  is  known 
there  of  this  Col.  Ferribosco,  or  whether  there  is 
any  record  of  his  death  or  burial  ?  He  was  pre- 
sumably the  same  as  Henry  Ferrabosco,  one  of 
the  court  musicians,  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  musicians.  G.  E.  P.  A. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BROOME,  LL.D. — This  poet, 
thd  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Pope,  whose  life  I 
have  been  writing  recently,  was  formerly  rector  of 
Eye  (Suffolk),  Pulham,  Sturston,  and  Oakley 
Magna  (obit.  1745).  Does  any  portrait  of  him 
exist?  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

OAK  TREES. — I  gather  the  following  from  'The 
Story  of  the  London  Parks/  by  Jacob  Larwood, 
pp.  371,  372  :— 

"Among  the  trees  [in  St.  James's  Park]  which 
weathered  this  hurricane  [26  November,  1703]  were  two 
of  historical  fame,  two  oak  trees  raised  from  acorns  of 
the  famous  Boscobel  oak,  and  planted  by  Charles  II. 
himself.  These  oaks  continued  in  existence  till  uprooted 
by  a  storm  in  1833.  In  Hyde  Park  also  his  Majesty 
planted  acorns  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  two  old  trees,  sur- 
rounded  by  railings,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine, 
where  the  road  turns  off  to  the  Kensington  Gardens, 
are  pointed  out  at  the  present  day  as  the  identical  sons 
of  the  Boscobel  oak,  reared  by  the  royal  hand." 

Are  these  trees  still  in  existence  ?  A.  W. 

INDULGENCE  IN  MUFFINS.— Every  one  remem- 
bers Sam  Weller's  story  about  the  man  who  said 
"crumpets  is  wholesome,"  and  who  ordered  in 


three  shillings  worth,  "  toasts  'em  all,  eats  'em  all, 
and  blows  his  brains  out."  In  Boswell's  '  Johnson,' 
in  the  chapter  which  records  Garrick's  death,  1779, 
Johnson  and  Beauclerk  had  a  violent  dispute 
about  one  Hackruan,  who  was  condemned  to  death 
for  what  was  undoubtedly  murder.  Beauclerk 
tells  the  story  that 

"  Mr.  ,  who  loved  buttered  muffins,  but  durst  not 

eat  them  because  they  disagreed  with  his  stomach, 
resolved  to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  ate  three  but- 
tered  muffins  for  breakfast  before  shooting  himself, 
knowing  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  indigestion. 
He  had  two  charged  pistols ;  one  was  found  lying  charged 
upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself  with 
the  other." 
Could  Dickens  have  got  his  story  from  this  ? 

Ht  R.  P.  C. 

D'ARTOIS.— Where  can  I  obtain  particulars  of 
the  members  of  this  French  family,  which  settled 
in  Ireland  during  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  ? 
Has  the  name  been  changed,  phonetically  or  other- 
wise? S.  J.A.  F. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  SCHOOL,  1717-1725.  —  I  am 
desirous  of  ascertaining  particulars  of  the  locality, 
&cM  of  a  school  which  I  believe  to  have  been  in 
Hampshire  about  the  years  1717-1725.  The 
head  master  at  the  time  was  a  Mr.  Tittle,  and  the 
second  master  a  Mr.  Grantham.  I  find  from 
Foster's  'Alumni  Oxonienses'  that  a  certain 
Henry  Tittle,  son  of  Richard,  of  Winchester,  gent., 
graduated  B.A.  at  University  College,  Oxford,  in 
1705,  and  in  1721  became  rector  of  Kings  worthy, 
near  Winchester,  and  that  a  certain  James  Grant- 
ham,  son  of  John,  of  Winchester,  pleb.,  graduated 
B.A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1726 ;  but 
this  is  the  only  clue  at  present  towards  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  names.  They  kept  a  school  of  about 
fifty  boys  at  the  period  named.  C.W.  H. 

*  WIDDICOMBE  FAIR.' — I  am  anxious  to  learn  to 
what  county  the  song  '  Widdicombe  Fair '  is  in- 
digenous ;  it  forms  one  of  Mr.  Baring- Gould's 
'  Songs  of  the  West.'  A.  W.  F. 

SCOTTISH  BODY-GUARDS.  — -  Can  any  proof  be 
given  that  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  ever  had  an 
archer  or  any  other  body-guard  prior  to  the 
organization,  in  1676,  of  the  present  Royal  Com- 
pany of  Archers,  Queen's  Body-Guard  for  Scot- 
land? It  is  variously  stated  that  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  body  of  King  James  IV.  was 
found  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  covered  and 
surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  his  archers'  guard. 
Is  there  authentic  proof  of  this  ? 

CLTNE-MONK. 

REV.  JOHN  BATHURST  DEANE.— This  antiquary 
was  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate,  and 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  life  lived  at  Sion  Hill, 
Bath,  and  died  there,  aged  nearly  ninety,  on 
12  July,  1887.  He  was  interested  in  the  ancient 
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modes  of  burial,  and  on  10  September,  1845,  rea 
a  paper  before  the  Eoyal  Archaeological  Institut 
at  Winchester  <  On  the  Early  Usages  of  Druidicu 
Worship.'  Has  this  been  printed,  and,  if  so 
where  ?  He  exhibited  "  a  very  striking  represen 
tation  of  the  Temple  of  Carnac,"  executed  unde 
his  own  direction  on  a  large  scale.  Where  i 
.his  model  preserved  ?  Possibly  in  the  museum 
the  Bath  Institute.  Perhaps  some  Bath  corre 
spondent  of  '  JST.  &  Q.'  can  say,  and  also  tell  me 
where  Mr.  Deane  was  buried. 


Lancaster. 


T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M,A. 


MRS.  HAYWOOD,  novelist,  about  1720  to  1740. 
Any  information  about  her  will  oblige. 

A.  G.  P 

[Consult  «  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'J 

LADY  DOROTHY  DUBOIS.— Can  any  one  tell  me 
the  maiden  name  of  this  lady  ?  In  Lysons's  '  En- 
virons of  London,'  vol.  iii.  p.  275,  she  is  thus 
mentioned:  "The  following  persons,  connected 
with  the  peerage  by  birth  or  marriage,  have  had 
children  baptized  in  this  parish  (Marybone) :  Peter 
Dubois  and  Lady  Dorothy  (1774),  a  son  who  was 
born  in  1758."  Collins  (fourth  edition,  1768)  does 
not  give  her  name.  I  should  also  be  grateful  for 
particulars  of  a  Lady  Ann  Dubois,  said  to  have 
been  living  at  or  near  Banbury  in  1755,  her  hus- 
band being  a  doctor. 

EVELYN  M.  WOOLWARD. 

FLAMBARD,  op  HARROW,  co.  MIDDLESEX. — 
Is  anything  known  of  this  family?  Edmund 
Flambard  was  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  1334-36.  A 
brass  to  his  memory  exists  in  Harrow  Church,  am 
also  to  John  Flambard,  circa  1390,  who  probably 
was  his  son.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

'THE  PLAIN  ENGLISHMAN.'  — Can  any  reader 
M  'N.  &  Q.'tell  me  who  edited  this  periodical, 
and  how  many  volumes  were  issued  ?    I  have  only 
the  first  and  second  volumes,  published  in  1820 
and  1821  by  Hatchard  &  Son,  London,  and  Knight 
Dredge,    Windsor.      The  general  introduction 
nd|8everal  articles  are  signed  "K."and  "Editor 
^.,    for  Knight ;  but  many  other  articles  and  the 
introduction  to  the  second  volume  are  signed  "L. 
and  "  ^^!*«-  T.  »»     TTTI «.    o 


CHAS.  WISE. 


Editor  L."    Who  was  he? 
Weekley,  Kettering. 

CHATEAU  YQUBM.  —  I  have  been  told  that  the 
ulage  of  Yquem,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
at  precious  of  the  wines  of  Sauterne,  is  somehow 
isociated  with  William  of  Wykeham,  and  takes 
ts  name  from  the  attempt  of  the  French  to  pro- 
jounce  Wykeham,  which  naturally  offers  some 
ulty.     Is  there  any  foundation  for  this  state- 


ment? 


T. 


THE  KENSINGTON  CANAL. 

(8">  S.  xii.  267.) 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Kensing- 
ton, about  1844,  the  canal  was  still  in  existence.   It 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish,  dividing 
it  from  the  adjacent  parish  of  Fulham.     At  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  towards  the  Thames,  I 
believe    it    formed    the    dividing    line    between 
the  parishes  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham.     At   the 
northern  boundary  of  Kensington  parish  it  crossed 
the   Harrow  Road.      In   the  early   part  of  the 
century  it  was  known  as  the  Creek,  and  appears 
bo  have  been  originally  one  of  the  numerous  water- 
courses that  found  their  way  to  the  Thames  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country.    Its  principal  use, 
within  my  memory,  was  for  the  passage  of  coal- 
ad  en  barges  from  the   Thames  to  the  wharves 
along  its  banks,  but  the  traffic  did  not  seem  great 
so  far  as  I  remember.     When  the  West  London 
Function  Railway  was  constructed  the  canal  was 
filled  up  and  the  railway  took  its  place.     A  part 
of  the  course  of  the  canal  was  behind  the  west  side 
of  the  Warwick  Road,  where  the  coal  wharves  still 
emain  and  where  the  railway  now  supplies  the 
raffic.  The  canal  never  had  any  connexion  with  the 
Bayswater  or  the  Serpentine,  which  are  beyond 
tie  boundaries  of  the  parish.     Although  Kensing- 
;on  parish  extends  to  the  Knightsbridge  end  of 
le  Brompton  Road  and  includes  some  few  houses 
t  the  north-western  corner  of  Sloane  Street,  it 
oes  not  include  any  part  of  Hyde  Park  or  Ken- 
ngton  Gardens,  nor  is  the  palace  in  the  parish. 
The  road  known  as  the  Kensington  Road  is  only 
in  part  within  the  parish,   from  Knightsbridge 
to  Kensington  Gore  being  included  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.    The  Serpentine 
appears  to  have  had  its  source  in  the  Westbourne. 
Bayswater  is  said  to    appear    in  old  deeds    as 
Bayard's  Watering-place.     The  City  of  London 
formerly  had  a  conduit  there,   the  water  from 
which  was  conducted  by  means  of  brick  culverts 
to  Bond  Street  to  supply  the  houses  belonging  to 
the  City  in  that  street.  B.  H.  L. 

I  cannot  find  that  any  canal,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  ever  ran  through  any  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Kensington,  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  the  query  refers  to  the  Westbourne,  or  Bays- 
water  rivulet,  which  in  the  years  1730-33  was 
carried  by  the  orders  of  Queen  Caroline  into  some 
3onds  in  Hyde  Park,  and  was  thus  transformed 
nto  the  Serpentine  river.  In  1834  this  stream 
was  cut  off  from  the  Serpentine,  and  diverted  into 
he  Ranelagh  sewer,  the  loss  of  water  to  the 
Serpentine  being  supplied  from  the  Thames  by  the 
Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bays- 
water  was  known  as  Bayard's  Watering-place  (for 
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authorities,  consult  Faulkner's  'Kensington/ p.  414), 
but  nothing  is  known  of  the  Bayard  in  question. 
Mr.  Wheatley  ('  London  Past  and  Present,'  i.  133) 
identifies  him  with  Baynard  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
the  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  on  very  doubtful  authority. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

My  friend  MR.  JAMES  GRAHAME  puts  a 
question  on  the  above  matter  ;  let  me  supplement 
it  by  another.  At  what  date  was  the  piece  of 
water  stretching  from  the  bridge  over  the  Ser- 
pentine to  the  Shepherd's  Bush  Road  first  called 
"The  Long  Water,"  and  why  is  this  piece  so 
called,  seeing  that  the  other  section  is  longer,  and 
the  piece  called  "  The  Long  Water  n  is  the  only  part 
which  can  be  correctly  called  Serpentine  ?  C. 

Pall  Mall. 

This  waterway  is  described  in  c  Walks  through 
London,'  by  G.  A.  Cooke,  published  in  1834  :— 

"  Kensington  Canal  was  opened  12  August,  1828.  It 
runs  from  the  Thames  near  Battersea  Bridge,  directly 
north  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  terminating  close  to  the 
great  western  road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from 
Kensington  Palace.  It  is  100  ft.  broad,  and  capable  of 
affording  passage  for  craft  of  100  tons  burthen.  The 
basin  is  400  ft.  long  by  200  wide,  and  is  situated  in  the 
most  thriving  part  of  the  town.  This  canal,  which  is 
the  only  water  conveyance  to  Kensington,  has  been 
completed  at  the  expense  of  40,0002.,  and  its  income 
from  wharfs,  tonnage,  &c.,  is  calculated  at  about  2,500J. 
per  annum." 

EVERABD   HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  BILLS  (8th  S.  xii.  267).— On 
making  experiments  and  considering  with  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  the  inconvenient  practice  mentioned 
by  Q.  V.  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tradition  arising 
from  a  clerk's  habit  of  writing  the  title  before 
finishing  the  folding.  Q.  V.'s  explanation  of  the 
natural  way  of  folding  is  quite  clear  and  correct. 
I  hope  my  idea  may  be  so  too.  Thus,  when  you 
have  made  the  first  fold  from  bottom  to  top, 
you  have  brought  uppermost  the  fourth  and  third 
quarters  of  the  back  page  ;  you  then  turn  your 
paper  half  round  to  write  your  title,  and  you  write 
it  on  the  third  quarter,  which  comes  to  your  left 
hand  ;  and  then,  of  course,  you  have  to  reverse 
your  folding  to  leave  the  title  outside.  Printers 
then  have  followed  this  plan.  If  Q.  V.  will 
make  the  experiment,  I  think  he  will  follow  me  ; 
but  he  may  not,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  difficult 
it  is  to  catch  little  knacks  and  dodges  of  this  kind. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

COPE  AND  MITRE  (8««  S.  xii.  106, 175).— Your 
correspondent  K.  P.  D.  E.  is  hardly  justified  in 
finding  fault  with  such  an  artistic  anachronism  as 
that  of  depicting  St.  Patrick  in  a  mitre  of  modern 
shape.  The  ecclesiastical  artist  has  always  been 


accustomed  to  represent  sainted  bishops  in  the 
episcopal  vestments  of  the  artist's  own  time. 
Thus  St.  Teilo,  second  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  is 
represented  in  mitre  and  chasuble  of  fourteenth 
century  shape  in  the  stone  effigy  which  covers  his 
tomb  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  same  pontificalia, 
but  of  the  style  of  a  century  earlier,  in  the  early 
English  effigy  over  the  west  door.  Yet  St.  Teilo 
never  wore  a  mitre,  but  the  Celtic  episcopal  crown. 

MR.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL  is  surely  in  error 
in  saying  that  the  Anglican  Church  regards  the 
cope  as  a  sacerdotal  vestment.  The  chasuble  was 
rejected  at  the  Reformation  precisely  because  it 
was  the  vestment  of  a  Romish  mass-priest ;  while 
the  use  of  the  cope  on  rare  occasions  was  allowed 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  non-sacerdotal.  A 
similar  reason  has  led  to  the  revival  of  the  chasuble 
at  Eucharistic  celebrations  among  a  section  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  of  to-day. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  mitre  referred  to  by  K.  P.  D.  E., 
so  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  the  low 
mitre  (Phrygium)  preserved  and  venerated  in  the 
church  of  S.  Martino  at  Monti,  in  Rome,  and 
which  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Sylvester  I. 
(A.D  314) — him  of  the  'Donation  of  Constan- 
tino'— has  been  mentioned.  Between  that  date 
and  the  twelfth  century  we  may  presume  the 
mitre  to  have  been  slowly  developing  the  cornua, 
which  ultimately  afforded  equal  opportunity  for 
sarcastic  wit  from  heretical  tongues,  or  for  eloquent 
symbolism  from  those  of  the  orthodox.  The  profuse 
spirit  of  decoration  which  enriched  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  duly  affected  the  mitre, 
by  increasing  both  its  height  and  the  number  of 
its  ornaments.  As  is  well  known,  the  triregno,  or 
Papal  tiara,  likewise  became  something  like  what 
it  now  is  by  accelerated  process  of  evolution  during 
that  active  artistic  period.  The  mitres  worn  by 
Italian  bishops  nowadays  are  more  than  double 
the  height  of  those  represented  by  fourteenth 
century  masters  in  their  frescoes.  The  type  is 
now  probably  tending  to  become  fixed,  though  one 
may  expect  time-honoured  varieties  to  be  per- 
petuated in  particular  sees,  abbacies,  and  canonries. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fool's  cap  may  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  mitra  cartacea  worn  in  public  by 
"degraded"  priests.  This  was  occasionally  further 
adorned  with  painted  devils,  as  was  the  case  with 
Canon  Niccolo  in  1438,  who  had  stolen  jewels 
from  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  was 
exposed,  wearing  one,  in  the  piazza  of  the  Lateran. 
ST.  CLAIR  BADDELET. 


"MILORD"  (8th  S.  xii.  268).— It  may  interest 
H.  E.  M.  to  know  that  a  colour  of  ancient  authority 
can  be  given  to  the'practice  criticized.  In  Boece's 
<  History '  (ed.  1574,  p.  400  b),  in  the  appendix 
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by  Joannes  Ferrerius,  a  small  list  of  the  adherents 
of  King  James  III.  in  1488  includes  "  comes 
videlict  Glencarne  a  Kylmavvris,  Mylordi  (quos 
vocant)  a  Sempyll,  ab  Erschine,  Kuthen  cum  aliis," 
&c.  The  term  "  Mylordi  "  is  here  applied  to  Lords 
Semple,  Erskine,  and  Ruthven.  Bishop  Lesley 
makes  use  of  it  in  the  same  way  when  describing 
('De  Origine  Moribus,  &c.,  Scotorum,'  reprint 
1675,  p.  9)  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  noblemen 
in  Carrick,  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Clydesdale  : 
"  Comites,  Reguii  (quos  Milords  dicimus),  Equites 
Barones  Nobilesque  alii  plurimi."  In  another 
passage  (p.  289),  under  the  year  1449,  he  says  of 
certain  meetings  of  Parliament  :  "  His  Comitiis 
varii  Comites  ac  Domini  (quos  Mylords  vocamus) 
creati  sunt."  I  think  I  have  seen  the  phrase  else- 
where also,  but  cannot  trace  the  passage. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 

In  the  *  Petit  Dictionnaire  Univfcrselle  '  of  Lithe* 
and  Beaujean  (1889)  are  :— 

"Milady,  Titre  qu'on  donne  a  une  dame  anglaiee, 
femme  d'un  lord  ou  d'un  baronet. 

"Milord,  Lord.  Fig.  et  popul.  Tin  homme  tres 
riche.1' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

SOCIETY  OF  SEA  SERGEANTS  (8th  S.  xii.  267).— 
Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  'Sailor's  Word-Book,' 
says  it  was 

"a  society  of  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  four  mari- 
time counties  of  South  Wales,  holding  their  anniversaries 
at  seaport  towns,  or  one  within  the  reach  of  tidal  in- 
fluence. It  was  a  secret  association  of  early  date,  revived 
in  1726,  and  dissolved  about  1765." 

A  long  and  interesting  account  of  this  society, 
with  reports  of  its  meetings  in  1760,  1761,  1762 
(Fenton  says  it  was  dissolved  in  1760),  from  the 
diary  of  Sir  John  Phillips,  appears  in  *  N.  &  Q.,' 
3rd  S.  ii.  1.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Koad. 


COUNTER-RAT,'  A  POEM,  1658  (8tt  S.  xii. 
267).  —  Both  the  readings  given  are  wrong.     This 
is  how  the  passage  stands  in  the  book:  — 
Aske  any  how  such  newes  I  tell, 
Of  Wood-ttretfs  hole  or  Poultries  hell  ? 
Know,  1  did  'mongst  those  Gypsies  dwell 
That  cozen  there. 

E.  3  verso. 

The  correct  title  is  "The  Covnter  Scuffle.  Where- 
unto  is  added,  The  Covnter-Rat.  Written  by 
R.  S."  R.  R, 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

CHINESE  FOLK-LORE  (8th  S.  xi.  165,  235,  277, 
477).—  In  an  article  on  '  The  Cult  of  the  Cat,'  in 
the  Evening  Standard  of  7  October,  1896,  the 
following  statement  is  made  :  — 

"At  Heliopolis,  we  are  told  by  Herodotue,  the  cat 
was  worshipped,  not  as  the  symbol  of  Bubastie,  but 


because  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  its  eye  was  supposed  to 
be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon. 
This  made  the  cat  in  their  eyes  sacred  to  the  Sun-god. 
The  Chinese  have  a  similar  belief,  as  is  related  by 
the  celebrated  French  missionary  Pere  Hue.  He  was 
shown— he  tells  us— by  some  Chinese  naturalists  at 
Pekin,  how  the  pupil  of  the  cat's  eye  gradually  con- 
tracted towards  noon,  how  at  mid-day  it  looked  like  a 
hair  or  an  extremely  thin  line,  and  how  after  mid-day 
the  pupil  began  to  dilate." 

And  in  the  Evening  Standard  of  14  December, 
1896,  the  following  appeared  in  an  article  under 
the  heading  'Buy  Cats':— 

"  The  wily  Chinese  utilizes  the  cat  as  a  clock,  judging 
from  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  what  hour  it  is,  the 
narrower  the  pupil  the  nearer  the  hour  to  that  of  noon." 
Also  the  following  amusing  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  Globe  of  10  Dec.,  1896  :— 

"  Those  Chinese !  we  are  always  learning  something 
new  from  them.  According  to  the  Bombay  Gazette, 
the  Chinese,  'when  they  want  to  know  what  o'clock 
it  is,  run  to  the  nearest  cat,  open  her  eyes,  and  at  once 
tell  what  time  it  is.'  We  may  now  expect  a  slump 
in  the  watch  trade,  We  may  also  expect  to  see  respect- 
able citizens  chasing  cats  round  London  squares,  climbing 
trees  and  tumbling  out  of  them  with  scratched  faces, 
squeezing  though  area  railing?,  and  otherwise  mis- 
behaving in  pursuit  of  the  correct  time.  To  avoid  this, 
banks,  railway  stations,  and  public  institutions  ought  to 
tie  cats  up  at  their  doors  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public.  We  have  heard  of  watch  dogs  before,  but  the  cat 
clock  is  quite  new." 

C.  H.  C. 

South  Hackney. 

EVONA  (8«>  S.  xii.  167).— For  '  The  Lawyer's 
Patron  Saint'  and  'St.  Evona's  Choice,'  see 
'N.  &Q.,'1'*S.  i.  151,  253. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'THE  DAY-BOOK  OF  WONDERS'  (8tt  S.  xii. 
319). — I  have  always  understood  that  the  saying 
"Give  Monsieur  Dairolles  a  chair"  were  the  last 
words  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  J.  H.  MURRAY. 

On  what  authority  is  the  saying  "Give  Mon- 
sieur Dairolles  a  chair "  ascribed  to  Charles  II.  ? 
We  generally  find  it  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

[Very  many  years  ago  we  extracted  the  saying  from 
a  list  of  last  words  and  included  it  in  a  common-place 
book,  keeping,  however,  unfortunately,  no  record  of  the 
source.] 

BEVESIERS  (8th  S.  xii.  248). —Up  to  quite 
recently  Dutch  historical  works  and  school-books 
invariably  referred  to  the  naval  engagement  off 
Beachy  Head  in  1690  as  the  "  slag  bij  Bevesier." 
E.  g.,  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  'Handbook  der  Ge- 
schiedenis  van  bet  Vaderland '  (1843),  p.  555: 
"  10  Julij,  1690 :  zeestrijd  bij  Bevesier,  onder 
Torrington  en  Evertsen,  tegen  de  Franschen  onder 
Tourville."  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Lennep, '  Geschiedenis 
van  Noord-Nederland '  (1865),  iii.  195  :  "Beachy- 
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head  [bij  ons  bekend  onder  den  naam  van  Kaap 
Bevesier].''  My  youngest  daughter  (at.  14)  tells 
me  that  she  has  never  heard  of  Cape  Bevesier,  but 
that  Torrington  and  Evertaen  and  the  naval  battle 
off  Beachy  Head  are  old  friends  of  hers.  English 
proper  names  used  to  be  strangely  handled  by 
Dutch  writers.  The  battle  in  the  Downs  (1652) 
is  known  to  Dutch  histories  as  "  de  zeeslag  by 
Duins";  and  Canterbury  figures  in  seventeenth 
century  Dutch  as  "Kantelberg."  0.  STOFFEL. 
Nijmegen. 

According  to  Macaulay,  this  word,  mentioned  in 
the  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Beacby  Head, 
is  an  odd  corruption  of  Pevensey.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  probably  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century,  for 
Pevensey  was  the  landing-place  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

MOTTO  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  (8tb  S. 
xii.  267).— 

Nee  prosunt  Domino  quae  prosunt  omnibus  arfces 
Ovid's  'Metamorphoses,'  bk.  i.  1.  524. 
E.  YARDLET. 

KING  LEAR  HISTORICAL  (8th  S.  xi.  447  ;  xii.  35, 
92).— The  following  extract  from  'Irish  Illustra- 
tions to  Shakespeare/  by  David  Comyn,  may  be  of 
interest  in  this  connexion  : — 

"  The  story  of  King  Lear  and  hia  three  daughters,  as 
Mr.  Knight  remarks, «  belongs  to  the  popular  literature 
of  Europe.'  The  names,  however,  in  that  play  are  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  Celtic,  though,  of  course,  not 
specially  Irish.  Lear,  King  of  Britain,  may  be  as  myth- 
ical as  '  Old  King  Coil '  himself,  of  merry  memory;  but 
some  writers  identify  the  name  Lear  with  the  sea-god  of 
the  Celts.  We  have  in  Irish  still  the  expression  tar  tear, 
beyond  sea ;  and  the  tragedy  of  the  *  Children  of  Lir '  is 
a  well-known  Irish  romance.  No  doubt  the  name  of 
some  semi-mythical  personage,  being  common  property, 
has  been  introduced  into  many  stories  of  different  origin. 
Recollections  of  him  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of 
Liverpool,  still  written  Lerpwl  by  the  Welsh  (Lear's 
pool),  in  Dunleer,  and  perhaps  in  other  names.  Coil  is 
also  said  to  be  traceable;  and  the  name  Lughaidh,  so 
often  occurring  in  Irish  literature,  may  give  a  clue  to 
4  King  Lud,'  and  perhaps  to  Lug,  found  in  place-names, 
such  as  Lugdunum,  &c.,  but  this  is  beside  the  present 
subject.  Manannan  Mac  Lir  (son  of  Lear,  or  of  the 
sea)  gives  name  to  Oilcan  Mhanann  (the  Isle  of  Man). 
Regan  looks  very  like  Riogan,  a  queen;  Albany  is 
certainly  Celtic,  and  in  the  play  of  '  Cymbeline,'  as  well, 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  Celtic  allusion."— Pp.  30,  31. 

W.  A,  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

FOLK-LORE  OP  THE  MOON  (8th  S.  xii.  167,  251). 
—I  have  ventured  to  alter  your  correspondent's 
heading.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  belief 
throughout  the  country  that  it  is  unlucky  to  look 
at  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  any 
medium  except  that  of  the  atmosphere.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  boy  often  being  asked  if  the  new 
moon  was  visible  through  the  window,  it  being 
assumed  that  I  had  seen  it  in  the  orthodox  way  by 


having  previously  beheld  it  outside  the  house. 
Housemaids,  in  drawing  down  the  blinds,  would 
shut  their  eyes  if  there  was  any  chance  of  seeing 
it  through  the  glass.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
outside  they  would  use  a  new  silk  handkerchief  in 
order  to  see  the  moon  through  it,  and  as  many 
moons  as  they  saw,  so  many  years  they  supposed 
it  would  be  before  Hymen  smiled  upon  them. 
This  was  in  the  North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  In 
Staffordshire  you  must  avoid  seeing  the  moon 
through  trees.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  in  the 
West  of  England  there  is  a  belief  that  if  you  see 
the  new  moon  through  glass,  then  glass  you  will 
be  sure  to  break  before  the  "  argent  round  "  has 
waned.  The  epithet  "  argent "  reminds  me  that  it 
is  a  custom  to  turn  silver  in  your  pocket  for  luck 
on  first  beholding  her.  Lastly,  to  first  see  the 
reflection  of  her  in  water  is  also  unlucky. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

A  MARVELLOUS  "  RAINFALL  "  OF  SEEDS  (8th  S. 
xii.  228).  —Perhaps  the  following,  a  cutting  from 
the  Leeds  Mercury  of  11  September,  will  be  of 
interest  to  MR.  HEDGER  WALLACE.  It  is  an 
extract  from  the  'Diary'  of  Thoresby,  the  Leeds 
antiquary,  and  refers  to  11  June,  1681  : — 

"  Up  at  four,  writing  memoirs  about  the  year  1544  till 
noon ;  then  walked  with  Dutch  cousin  (Benj.  Milner, 
of  Amsterdam)  to  Woodhouse  Hill,  where,  in  cousin 
Fenton's  best  chamber,  I  gathered  some  of  the  corn  that 
was  rained  down  the  chimney  upon  the  Lord's-day  seven- 
night,  when  it  likewise  rained  plentifully  of  the  like  upon 
Headingley  Moor,  as  was  confidently  reported ;  but 
those  I  gathered  with  my  own  hands  from  the  white 
hearth,  which  was  stained  with  drops  of  blue  where  it 
had  fallen,  for  it  is  of  a  pale  red  or  a  kind  of  sky  colour, 
is  pretty,  and  tastes  like  common  wheat,  of  which  1  have 
one  hundred  corns.  What  it  may  signify,  and  whether 
it  doth  proceed  from  natural  causes  (of  which  some 
may  be  prescribed),  or  preternatural,  such  an  ignorant 
creature  as  I  am  cannot  aver." 

But  twenty-one  years  later,  on  28  July,  1702,  he 
wrote  concerning  a  similar  downfall  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  : — 

"'With  Mr.  Fenton,  from  whom,  and  a  person  that 
gathered  it,  I  received  a  parcel  of  the  reputed  wheat  that 
was  rained  on  Lord's  Day  last,  betwixt  Hunslet  and 
Middleton,  but  'tis  rather  the  seeds  of  ivy-berries,  or 
other  plants.'  And  the  botanical  section  of  his  museum 
catalogue  has  the  following: — 'Some  of  the  supposed 
wheat  that  came  down  in  a  hasty  shower,  near  Leedes, 
29  May,  1681,  and  of  that  rained  26  July,  1702,  different 
from  the  former,  and  both  from  real  wheat,  being  Seeds 
of  Ivy-berries,  or  other  Plants  hoarded  up  by  the  Birds.' 
Thoresby  here  adopts  an  explanation  given  in  No.  186  of 
Philosophical  Transactions  (the  first  for  the  year  1687), 
to  which  he  refers.  It  is  entitled,  '  Part  of  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  William  Cole,  of  Bristol,  to  the  Publisher,  about 
the  grains  resembling  Wheat  which  lately  fell  in  Wilt- 
shire.' See  p.  113,  vol.  i.,  'Ralph  Thoresby,  His  Town 
and  Times.' " 

A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

Whether  there  be  any  "  authentic  instances  of  a 
rainfall  of  seeds  "  I  do  not  know.  There  is,  how- 
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ever,  evidence  that  it  has  been  commonly  believe 
that  wheat  sometimes  fell  like  rain  from  the  uppe 
atmosphere.     See  Phil.  Henry's  *  Diary/  p.  104 
Ralph  Thoresby's  'Diary,'  vol.  i.  p.  373. 
Phil.  Stubbes,  in  his  'Anatomy  of  Abuses/says : — 
"  Hath  he  not  caused  the  earth  to  tremble  and  quake 

Hath  he  not  caused  the  elements  and  skyes  to  sen 

forth  flashing  fire  ?   To  raine  downe  wheat,  a  wonderfu 
thing  as  euer  was  harde?  "—Edit.  1836,  p.  225. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

R.  Baxter,  as  an  eye-witness,  notices  an  instanc 
of  this  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  It  fell  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.    It  was  like 
withered  wheat  corn,  but  not  so  long,  with  a  skin  o 
a  dark  colour,  which  being  pulled  off,  the  grain  had 
taste  somewhat  sharp  and  hot.     I  tasted  it,  and  kep 
some  of  it  long,  which  fell  on  the  leads  of  the  church 
and  of  the  minister's  house  in  Bridgnortb,  where 
preached  the  Gospel.    And  within  this  year,  I  have  seen 
grain  that  has  fallen  twice  more ;  of  which  the  latte: 
seemed  the  samer  with  the  first  above  mentioned ;  bu 
the  other  was  of  a  different  sort.    Jan. f  661."    ('Saints 
Rest,'  part  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  16,  note.) 

Baxter  says  of  the  first  of  these  instances  that  i 
was  tenjyears  before. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

"DIAPER"  (8"1  S.  xii.  268).— This  word  i 
associated  in  my  mind  with  a  chequered  pattern 
on  linen.  The  walls  of  churches  or  other  build 
ings  when  divided  into  squares,  each  square  con- 
taining a  sculptured  ornament,  are  said  to  be 
diapered.  On  looking  into  Baedeker's  '  Belgium 
and  Holland '  recently,  I  find  Ypres  in  the  four- 
teenth century  had  a  population  of  200,000  souls 
and  upwards  of  4,000  looms  in  constant  activity. 
He  also  says  that  diaper  (i.  e.y  d' Ypres)  linen  takes 
its  name  from  this  town.  E.  A.  0. 

"  APPARATA"  (8«  S.  xi.  467 ;  xii.  176,  257).— 
This  word  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
we  already  use  such  words  as  data,  strata,  erratat 
&c.  That  it  is  wrong  admits  of  no  doubt.  Many 
years  ago,  in  a  provincial  town  in  the  North  of 
England,  I  went  with  a  friend  to  see  the  perform- 
ance of  a  conjuror.  On  our  arrival  we  found 
loarcely  any  trace  of  the  usual  preparation,  such 
M  conjurors  are  wont  to  display  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  their  spectators.  Presently  the 
conjuror  appeared,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  few 
prefatory  remarks,  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
apparati  were  of  the  scantiest,  as  he  prided  him- 
self on  being  able  to  deceive  the  eye  without  such 
extraneous  aids,  &c.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY, 

LUCK  MONEY  (8th  S.  viii.  348,  470  ;  ix.  17,  90, 
495  ;  xii.  136).  —  The  extract  from  the  Man- 
chester Evening  Chronicle  which  MR.  RICHARD 
LAWSON  has  given  at  the  last  reference  recalls  to 
my  mind  a  story  I  read  about  two  years  ago  that 
is  distinctly  amusing.  In  the  Leeds  Daily  News 
it  was  related  that,  at  a  church  within  a  few  miles 


of  Leeds,  the  curate  celebrated  a  marriage  between 
a  miner  and  his  sweetheart,  and  on  receiving  the 
usual  fee  for  the  ceremony,  was  astonished  by  the 
request  from  the  newly  made  Benedict,  "How 
much  back  for  luck  ?  "  The  curate's  reply  was  not 
stated  ;  but  his  amazement  can  be  well  imagined. 

C.  P.  HALE. 

"  GRIMTHORPED  "  (8th  S.  xii.  205).  — Those  of 
your  readers  who  know  the  west  front  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  and  remember  its  former  window  before  it 
was  taken  in  hand  by  Lord  Grimthorpe,  will  fully 
appreciate  the  wit  of  this  newly  coined  and  most 
expressive  word,  which  must  surely  take  rank 
in  our  language  along  with  "to  burke  "and  "to 
boycott."  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

A  BOOKBINDING  QUESTION  (8th  S.  xii.  207, 292). 
— This*  has  been  a  long-standing  grievance  with 
me,  and  I  think  I  wrote  you  about  it  some  years 
ago.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  many  courtesies  in 
giving  place  to  my  lucubrations,  but  at  that  time 
you  did  not  see  your  way,  apparently,  to  open  your 
columns  to  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  I  do  not 
agree  with  your  correspondent  who  says  that  there 
can  be  no  abstract  right  in  the  matter.  There  is 
this  very  simple  abstract  right,  that,  as  in  most 
other  mundane  things,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  doing  them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  "one  of  those  things  that  no  fellah  can 
understand,"  how  English,  or  (having  in  view  the 
tender  susceptibilities  of  some  of  my  weak-kneed 
fellow-countrymen),  I  should  perhaps  say,  British 
publishers  still  persist  in  the  absolutely  insane 
practice  of  lettering  the  backs  of  books  upside 
down,  when  they  have  to  be  lettered  along,  in 
place  of  across,  the  back.  Many,  in  fact  most,  of 
ihese  books  are  books  that  generally  lie  on  a 
ibrary  or  drawing-room  table.  Any  one  seated 
i  little  distance  from  the  table,  and  wishing  to 
read  the  title  on  the  back,  would  require  to  stand 

n  his  head  to  do  so.  It  is  one  of  the  petty,  but 
extremely  irritating,  annoyances  of  daily  life,  and 
ret  the  faintest  glimmering  of  common  sense  should 
urely  teach  publishers  that  the  only  right  way  of 
ettering  along  the  back  of  a  book  is  to  do  it  in 
uch  a  way  that  it  can  be  read  when  the  book  is 
)laced  on  a  table,  as  every  sane  person  would 
lace  it,  with  its  face  upwards.  I  may  be  very 
ense,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine  how 
ny  possible  argument  can  be  adduced  for  the 
ettering  being  put  upside  down.  The  American 
ublishers  do  it  rightly,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
ome  sane  English  publishers  are  following  suit. 

This  is  a  distinct  and  palpable  grievance  to  all 
overs  of  books,  and  I  sincerely  trust  the  represen- 
ations  in  your  columns  may  lead  to  its  removal, 
r,  if  that  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  at  least  to  some 
xplanation  of  its  existence.  I  hope  some  pub- 
sher  may  be  able  to  produce  a  raison  d'etre  for 
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the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  or,  in  default 
of  that,  cry  "  Peccavi,"  and  proceed  to  amend  his 
ways,  and  set  a  good  example  to  others. 

J.  B.  FLEMING. 
Kelvineide,  Glasgow. 

I  am  obliged  by  MR.  WARREN'S  and  MR. 
CLEMENTS'S  replies.  I  have  little  knowledge  of 
expensive  French  bindings  ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
old  French  binders  must  have  followed  the  present 
English  rule.  All  my  English  books  with  narrow 
backs  have  the  title  written  upwards ;  all  my 
foreign  paper-bound  books,  downwards.  I  prefer 
the  present  French  fashion,  for  this  cause :  it 
seems  reasonable  to  lay  a  book  on  a  table  with  the 
outside  nearest  the  title  at  top ;  on  this  outside  the 
title  is  often  repeated.  If  one  views  a  book  so 
laid  on  a  table  or  shelf  horizontally,  with  the 
French  fashion  the  title  is  seen  aright,  but  with 
the  English  fashion  upside  down.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

CHESS  AND  THE  DEVIL  (8th  S.  xii.  207,  251).— 
In  my  boyhood  I  "  took "  the  Penny  Magazine, 
and  the  whole  fourteen  volumes  are  familiar  to  me, 
but  I  never  found  in  it  "  the  fine  outline  illustra- 
tion" of  Retzsch  where  "the  expression  of  feature 
on  the  faces  of  Mephistopheles  and  his  opponent 
is  finely  drawn."  The  engravings  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  are  all  on  wood.  Moritz  Retzsch's  illus- 
tration, or  rather  original  design,  was  published  as 
a  separate  plate.  He  illustrated  several  of  Shake- 
spere's  plays.  He  was  a  prolific  artist  and  very 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign  ;  but 
the  taste  for  strut  and  swagger  has  abated,  and 
now  his  things  are  little  better  than  waste-paper, 
notwithstanding  what  his  friend  Vogel  said  about 
the  grandeur  of  his  soul. 

I  certainly  remember  seeing  a  woodcut  of  this 
subject  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  cannot  accurately 
remember  if  "  the  expression  of  feature  on  the 
faces  was  finely  drawn  "  or  not.  It  was  not  in 
outline,  but  had  light  and  shade.  If  I  mistake 
not,  it  was  by  Theodore  von  Hoist,  and  quite  in 
the  German  cast-iron  style.  It  would  be  curious 
if  two  Germans  had  chosen  the  subject  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  I  saw  several  of  Von  Hoist's 
pictures  soon  after  his  death  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  The  woodcut  was  certainly  not  in  the 
Penny  Magazine,  but  most  likely  in  the  People's 
or  Mary  Howitt's,  or  something  of  that  class. 
Probably  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  able 
to  give  information.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

No  contributor  as  yet  refers  to  what  is  apparently 
the  earliest  form  of  the  story,  or  such  a  one  :  "  A 
certain  gambler  met  St.  Bernard  on  horseback. 
'  Father,'  said  he,  *  I  will  play  with  you,  and  stake 
my  soul  against  your  horse ' "  (tale  Ixxxix.  vol.  ii. 
p.  346  of  *  GestaRomanorum,'  by  T.  Wright,  s.a.)f 


It  is  cap.  clxx.  p.  560  in  'Gesta  Romanorum,1 
Hermann  Osterley,  Berlin,  1870  :  "Quidam  lusor 
occurrit  beato  Bernhardo  equitanti,  dicens  ei : 
'  Pater  ludo  tecum  et  animam  meam  ponam  contra 
equum  tuum.'"  There  are  several  references  at 
p.  740,  inclusive  of  Caxton,  *  Golden  Legend,'  129, 
by  Swan,  ii.  514.  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

QUEEN'S  KNIGHT  will  find,  also  in  Temple  Bar, 
a  curious  variant  of  the  above  in  a  story  entitled 
'The  Strange  Preacher '  (in  the  April,  1896,  issue). 

R.  Br 

I  think  I  have  read  the  story  referred  to  in  the 
Fhilidorian,  a  chess  periodical  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  The  hero  plays  three  games,  at 
intervals  of  seven  years,  with  the  devil.  A 
diagram  is  given  of  each  game  ending. 

JAMES  PEACOCK. 

Sunderland. 

PICTURE  AT  DAVAAR  (8th  S.  xii.  288).— The 
Glasgow  Mail  of  12  Oct.  gives  the  following  : — 

"  In  yesterday's  notes  reference  is  made  to  the  large 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  painted  on  the  rock  inside  the 
cave  of  Davaar,  and  inquiry  as  to  the  name  of  the  artist, 
or  when  it  was  painted.  Capt.  Donald  M'Lellan,  of  the 
smack  Jane,  of  Campbeltown,  has  supplied  our  Irvine 
correspondent  with  the  information.  The  picture  was 
painted  about  thirty  years  ago  by  a  young  Campbeltown 
artist  of  the  name  of  M'Kinnon,  who  left  bis  native 
place  for  France.  M'Khmon  wag  at  school  with  Capt. 
M'Lellan,  and  often  showed  his  skill  at  drawing  by  the 
numerous  caricatures  in  crayon  which  he  executed, 
several  of  which  got  him  into  trouble  with  the  master." 

J.  R.  M. 

"HEAD  POLL"  (8th  S.  xii.  287).  — George 
Mower,  of  Barley  Woodseats,  Derbyshire,  in  his 
memorandum  book,  says,  on  2  Aug.,  1740,  "  We 
killed  four  large  pools  and  a  little  blackpool."  The 
writer  had  just  been  shooting  on  the  moors  with 
two  friends.  The  memorandum  book  was  printed 
in  the  Eeliquary  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
passage  quoted  occurs  on  p.  165  of  one  of  the 
volumes.  The  swan,  the  crane,  and  the  bustard 
were  probably  called  "hed  polles"on  account  of 
their  large  size.  S.  0.  ADDF. 

HOWTH  CASTLE  (8th  S.  xii.  249).— There  is  a 
like  superstition,  which  relates  to  the  same  family. 
Monk  Lewis  told  a  story,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  *  Table  Talk'  of  Rogers.  The  story  is  con- 
cerning a  rat,  which  attached  itself  to  Lord  Howtb. 
Somebody  killed  the  rat ;  and  Lord  Howth  im- 
mediately died.  I  never  heard  of  the  yew  tree 
on  which  depended  the  prosperity  of  the  Howth 
family  ;  but  I  have  heard  of  similar  trees.  There 
is  a  German  legend  concerning  a  tree,  which 
flourished  or  withered  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. This  legend  is  narrated  in  Thorpe's  '  Yule- 
Tide  Stories.'  There  is  a  similar  Eastern  story  ; 
but  at  present  I  cannot  remember  anything  further. 
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about  it.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  of  '  The 
Monastery  '  and  '  The  Abbot '  the  White  Lady  has 
a  golden  zone,  which  increases  or  diminishes  in 
agreement  with  the  exalted  or  depressed  condition 
of  the  house  of  Avenel.  E.  YARDLET. 

At  Arniston,  Midlothian,  there  is  a  glass  which 
has  a  history  similar  to  the  cup  at  Edenhall,  It 
was  left  by  the  present  owner's  (Robert  Dundas) 
direct  ancestress  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  tradition  has  it  that  if  anything 
should  happen  to  this  glass  goblet  it  would  mean 
the  ruin  of  the  family.  E.  G. 

THE  RECORD  GRAVEDIGQER  (8th  S.  xii.  244).— 
Headers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  not  readily  submit  to 
see  "  Old  Scarlett"  of  Peterborough  deposed  from 
his  position.  Those  who  have  visited  the  cathedral 
there  will  recall  the  picture  of  Scarlett  on  its  walls 
and  the  lines  beneath  : — 

0*  July  2»*  1594  R.S.  aldlis  98. 
Yov  see  Old  Scarlett's  pictvre  stand  on  hie 
Bvt  at  yovr  feete  there  doth  his  body  lye 
His  gravestone  doth  his  age  and  death-time  show 
His  office  by  theis  tokens  yov  may  know 
Second  to  none  for  strength  and  stvrdye  limm 
A  scare  babe  mighty  voice  with  vieage  grim 
Hee  had  interd  two  qveenes  within  this  place 
And  this  Townes  hovse  holders  in  his  lives  space 
Twice  over  :  Bvt  at  length  his  own  tvrn  came 
What  he  for  others  did  for  him  the  same 
Was  done :  No  dovbt  his  sovle  doth  live  for  aye 
In  Heaven :  Tho1  here  his  body  clad  in  clay. 

K.  B. 
Upton. 

This  record  is  beaten  by  that  of  "  Old  Scarlett," 
whose  portrait  may  be  seen  in  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  and  who  died  in  1594,  aged  ninety- 
eight.  Of  him  it  is  said  in  the  inscription  on  the 
portrait  : — 

He  had  interd  two  queenea  within  this  place, 
And  this  townes  housholdera  in  his  lives  space 
Twice  over :  but  at  length  his  own  time  came, 
What  he  for  others  did,  for  him  the  same 
Was  done. 

The  two  queens,  of  course,  were  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  who  died  in  1535,  and  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle  in  1587. 
Here  we  have  a  space  of  fifty-two  years  intervening, 
only  a  portion  of  the  time  of  his  office. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SMOKING  BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  TO- 
BACCO (8th  S.  xii.  28,  117,  175). —An  early 
allusion  to  the  use  of  a  pipe  in  smoking  is  to  be 
found  in  Prof.  Arber's  '  English  Garner/  vol.  vii. 
p.  105  :— 

"  His  Lordship  made  no  answer,  but  called  for  tobacco, 
seeming  to  give  but  small  credence  to  this  alarm ;  and 
so  on  horseback,  with  those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
on  foot  beside  him,  took  tobacco,  whilst  I  was  telling  his 
Lordship  of  the  men  I  had  sent  forth,  and  orders  1  had 
given,  Within  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  might  hear 


a  good  round  volley  of  shot  betwixt  the  thirty  men  I  had 
sent  to  the  chapel,  and  the  enemy;  which  made  his 
Lordship  cast  his  pipe  from  him,  and  listen  to  the 
shooting,  which  continued." 

The  above  passage  occurs  in  Sir  Francis  Vere's 
'  Commentaries,' (?)  1606,  in  an  account  of  'The 
laland'a  Voyage,'  which  was  made  in  1597.  "  His 
Lordship"  is  Esser.  Raleigh  was  a  member  of 
the  expedition.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  an 
old  Calvinist  minister  who  used  to  smoke  a  dried 
mixture  of  the  leaves  of  horehound,  yarrow,  and 
"foal's  foot"  intermingled  with  a  small  quantity 
of  tobacco.  He  said  it  was  a  very  good  substitute 
for  the  genuine  article. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERBT, 

GLASS  FRACTURE  (8tn  S.  xii.  268).— At  a  party 
which  I  gave  some  years  ago,  the  guests  were 
dancing  in  a  larger  room  while  the  refreshments 
stood  in  a  smaller  room  adjoining,  the  door  open 
between.  About  a  dozen  tall  tumblers,  for  lemon- 
ade, &c.,  were  placed  on  a  table,  and  while  the 
dancing  was  going  on,  happening  to  enter  the 
small  room,  I  found  one  of  the  glasses  cracked.  The 
same  thing  occurred  again,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  some  six  or  seven  were  found  in  a 
similar  condition.  No  one  was  in  the  room  when 
the  tumblers  cracked,  and  I  have  never  known 
whether  the  cause  was  a  draught  of  air  or  a  note 
of  music,  which  sometimes,  I  understand,  has  this 
curious  effect.  E.  W. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  MR.  LUTHEP.  MUNDAY 
to  give  a  recent  similar  experience.  In  my  case 
the  glass  was  an  ordinary  tumbler,  and  quite  dry; 
it  was  rim  up  in  a  small  hand-basin  in  a  not  over- 
heated operating  room.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
loud  report,  as  of  a  stone  breaking  through  a  pane 
of  glass.  The  window  was  shut,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  missile  to  have  hit  the  tumbler  and 
caused  it  to  be  broken  into  four  pieces,  the 
principal  fracture  being  in  a  line  through  the 
middle  of  its  base  dividing  the  tumbler  in  halves. 
Should  MR.  LUTHER  MUNDAY  like  to  have  the 
fragments,  I  will  send  them  to  him  with  pleasure. 
It  will  be  well  for  this  correspondence  not  to  get 
into  the  pantry,  otherwise  "came  away  in  my 
'and,"  or  "the  cat,  it  was  the  cat,"  will  soon  be 
fuel  for  the  fire  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  A.  A.  D.  L. 

University  Club,  Aberdeen. 

The  wife  of  a  Lincolnshire  vicar  told  me  a  short 
time  ago  that  one  of  her  husband's  parishioners 
had  been  greatly  troubled  in  her  mind  because  a 
tumbler  had  "  gone  off"  of  itself  when  standing  on 
a  table.  She  thought  that  the  occurrence  "  meant 
something,"  probably  ill  luck.  Since  this  fact  was 
related  to  me  I  have  heard  of  another  instance  in 
which  a  tumbler  broke  while  standing  untouched. 
It  was  once  my  fortune  to  see  an  old  cut-glass 
pitcher  full  of  water  fall  in  two  in  the  hands  of 
the  servant  who  was  lifting  it  from  a  table.  When 
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it  had  been  raised  several  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  table  it  suddenly  divided,  from  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  it,  perhaps.  The  glass  of  which  it 
was  formed  was  of  excellent  quality  and  by  no 
means  too  thin  for  the  size  of  the  vessel.  I  have 
also  known  a  stone-ware  filter  burst  when  un- 
touched. M.  P. 

The  breakage  of  the  glass  in  question  was  no 
doubt  caused  by  a  draught  of  cold  air  striking  it,. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  circular  glass  aquarium 
which  broke  in  pieces  from  that  cause. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Learned  correspondents  will  tell  us,  doubtless, 
that  glass  often  cracks  owing  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. Some  years  ago  we  had  glass  gas- chim- 
neys here  which  exploded  with  painful  frequency 
as  soon  as  the  gas  was  lighted.  This  I  expected  ; 
but  I  was  astonished  when  one  went  off  with  a 
bang  about  noon-day. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Brassey  Institute,  Hastings. 

Neither  the  width  of  the  glass  vessel  is  men- 
tioned nor  the  thickness  of  the  material ;  if  one 
was  large  and  the  other  small,  doubtless  the  vessel 
was  simply  too  weak  to  bear  its  own  weight  and 
the  weight  of  the  water. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

[Much  similar  information  is  acknowledged.] 

MONTAGU  (8tb  S.  xii.  188,  294).— Long  before 
O'Hurt's  *  History  of  the  Irish  Gentry '  recorded 
the  practice  of  Irish  worthies  to  change  their 
names  from  their  "  barbarous  "  Celtic  uncouthness 
to  something  like  civilized  modes  of  designating 
themselves,  a  much  more  remarkable  practice  to 
the  contrary  prevailed  in  the  same  "island  of 
contradiction."  Edmund  Spenser,  in  *  A  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,'  tells  us,  in  that  very  remark- 
able dialogue  of  Eudoxus  and  Ireneus,  that  "  some 
of  them  [the  English  who  went  into  Ireland]  have 

?uite  shaken  off  their  English  names  and  put  on 
rish,  that  they  might  be  altogether  Irish."    So 
far  Ireneus,  to  which  Eudoxus  replies  : — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  any  should  so  far  grow  out  of 
frame,  that  they  should,  in  BO  short  space,  quite  forget 
their  country  and  their  own  name  ? " 

"  But  can  you  count  us  any  of  this  kind  ? "  Ireneus 
rejoins  : — 

"I  cannot  but  by  report  of  the  Irish  themselves, 
who  report,  that  the  MacMahons  in  the  North  were 
originally  English;  to  wit,  descended  from  the  Fitz- 
Ursulas,  which  was  a  noble  family  in  England;  and  that 
the  same  appeareth  by  the  significance  of  their  Irish 
names.  Likewise  that  the  MacSwynes,  now  in  Ulster, 
were  anciently  of  the  Veres  in  England  ;  but  they  them- 
selves, for  hatred  of  the  English,  so  disguised  their 
names." 

Said  Eudoxus : — 

"  Could  they  ever  conceive  any  such  dislike  of  their 
own  natural  countries,  as  that  they  would  be  ashamed 


of  their  name,  and  bite  at  the  dug   from  which  they 
sucked  life?" 

"  I  wot  well  there  should  be  none,"  Ireneus  in 
turn  affirms,  but  he  adds  : — 

"So  they  say  did  these  MacSwynes  and  MacMahong, 
or  rather  Veres  and  Fitz-Ursulas,  for  private  diepight, 
turn  themselves  against  England.  For  at  such  time  as 
Robert  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford  was,  in  the  barons'  wars 
against  King  Richard  the  Second,  through  the  malice  of 
the  peers,  banished  the  realm,  and  proscribed,  he,  with 
his  kinsman  Fitz-Ursula,  fled  into  Ireland  ;  where  being 
prosecuted,  and  afterwards  in  England  put  to  deuth,  his 
kinsmen  there  remaining  behind  in  Ireland  rebelled, 
and  conspiring  with  the  Irish,  did  quite  cast  off  their 
English  name  and  allegiance;  since  which  they  have  so 
remained  still,  and  since  been  counted  mere  Irish.  The 
very  like  is  also  reported  of  the  MacSwynes,  Mac] 
Mahones,  and  MacSheliers  of  Munster,  bow  they  like- 
wise were  anciently  English,  and  old  followers  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond." 

"  And  with  them  (they  say)  all  the  people  of  Munster 
went  out,  and  many  of  them  that  were  mere  English, 
thenceforth  joined  with  the  Irish  against  the  king,  and 
termed  themselves  very  Irish,  taking  on  them  Irish 
habits  and  customs,  which  could  never  since  be  wiped 
clean  away;  but  the  contagion  hath  remained  still 
amongst  their  posterities.  Of  which  sort  (they  say)  bej 
most  of  the  surnames  that  end  in  an,  as  Hernan,  Shi  nan, 
Mungan,  &c.,  which  now  account  themselves  natural! 
Irish.  Other  great  houses  there  be  of  the  English  in 
Ireland,  which  through  Jlicentious  conversing  with  the 
Irish,  or  marrying,  or  fostering  [i.  e.,  going  to  Irish 
nurses]  with  them,  or  lack  of  meet  nurture,  or  other 
such  unhappy  occasions,  have  degenerated  from  their 
ancient  dignities,  and  are  now  grown  as  Irish  as  O'Han- 
Ion's  Breech,  as  the  proverb  there  ia." 

What  Spenser  knew  and  thought  of  the  "  mere 
Irish"  and  "wild  Irish" — specimens  of  whom 
have  been,  by  the  way,  admirably  delineated  by 
Albert  Diirer,  who  encountered  them  as  mercenaries 
in  the  Low  Countries— may  be  judged  from  the 
context  of  this  remarkable  passage  in  the  "  View ' 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  so  long.  Some 
of  his  illustrations,  of  the  truth  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  make  it  plain  tha' 
the  customs  of  Dahomey  were  mild  and  merciful, 
models  of  truthfulness  and  honest  dealing 
compared  with  the  ways  of  the  Irish  before  anc 
during  Elizabeth's  time,  the  rule  of  which  was 
cowardly  murder,  the  furtive  slaughter  of  unarmed 
persons  from  behind  stone  hedges,  ruthless  wound* 
ing  of  men  before  the  faces  of  their  wives  and 
children,  hideous  cruelties  to  harmless  cattle,  and 
vindictive  treacheries  of  many  kinds.  For  an 
example  of  this  astounding  record  take  the  follow- 
ing comparison  of  the  "wild  Irish  "of  Spenser's 
time.  He  was  comparing  them  with  what  he  had 
read  about  the  savagery  of  the  Scythians  : — 

''Also  the  Gauls  used  to  drink  their  enemies'  blood, 
and  paint  themselues  therewith.  So  also  they  write, 
that  the  old  Irish  were  wont,  and  so  have  I  seen  some 
of  the  Irish  do,  but  not  their  enemies',  but  friends' 
blood  ;  as  namely  at  the  execution  of  a  notable  traitor 
at  Limerick  called  Murroutjh  O'Brien,  I  saw  an  old 
woman,  which  was  his  foster-mother,  take  up  his  head, 
whilst  he  was  quartered,  and  sucked  up  all  the  blood 
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that  ran  thereout,  laying  that  the  earth  was  not  worth; 
to  drink  it;  and  therewith  also  steeped  her  face  am" 
breast,  and  tore  her  hair,  crying  out  and  shrieking  mos 
terribly." 

Spenser,  while  the  barbarities  of  the  "mere 
Irish "  are  distinct  enough  in  this  dialogue 
did  not  attribute  to  them  savageries  of  the  kind 
in  question  ;  he  avers  that,  otherwise,  the  English 
settlers,  apart  from  the  English  of  the  Pale,  were 
in  regard  to  their  hatred  of  the  English,  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves.  F.  6.  S. 

EARLY  HEADSTONES,  &c.  (8tB  S.  xi.  428 ;  xii. 
17,  91,  175).— I  may  perhaps  mention  that  in  the 
Jews'  Cemetery  at  Worms  are  Hebrew  headstones 
of  all  dates,  from  shortly  before  A.D.  1000  to  the 
present  time.  In  Thrapstone  Churchyard,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  there  are  some  tombstones,  not 
headstones,  of  about  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
probably  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  AtBromp- 
ton,  near  Northallerton,  were  a  number  of  early 
ridged  grave-covers,  with  knotwork  on  them  and 
muzzled  bears'  heads  at  the  ends.  Some  of  these 
are  now  preserved  in  thefine  collection  of  earlysculp- 
tured  stones  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Durham. 
I  think  there  are  some  of  the  same  kind  at  Penritb. 

J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

No  doubt  allusions  might  be  found  in  some  old 
ballads  to  the  practice  of  placing  head  and  foot 
stones  on  graves.  The  only  reference  to  it  which 
occurs  to  me  at  present  is  in  Shakspere,  where 
Ophelia  sings : — 

He  ia  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

4  Hamlet, 'IV.  v. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  veraes  quoted  by  MR.  DURAND  are  fairly 
correct ;  but  the  third  line,  according  to  my  tradi- 
tion from  schooldays,  runs,  "  Further  in  the  more 
you  pay,"  which  seems  better  suited  to  the  context. 

E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

NONSENSE  VERSES  (8*h  S.  xii.  247).— With 
reference  to  MR.  TUER'S  query  and  "  What  the 
World  says,"  22  Sept.,  I  lately  heard  the  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  such  verses  referred  to,  on 
quotation  being  made  of  some  comparatively 
recent  examples,  such  as  the  clever  "  young  lady 

!  of  Wilts,"  the  unfortunate  "  young  lady  of  Joppa," 
and  the  irreverent "  three  young  ladies  of  Birming- 
ham," made  famous  by  their  appearance  in  *  Pages 
from  a  Private  Diary,'  all  of  which,  by  the  way, 
are  elaborated  by  a  rhyme  over  and  above  Mr. 
Lear's.  A  gentleman  of  great  literary  experience 
remarked  that  such  nonsense  verses  were  as  old  as 

!    Gammer  Garten,  and  that  the  "  man  from  Tobago  " 


was  to  be  found  therein.  I  cannot  remember  that 
he  said  '  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.'  But  I  had 
never  heard  of  another  Gammer  Gurton,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  occurrence  in  the  celebrated 
old  comedy  of  any  verses  other  than  those  in  praise 
of  ale  which  form  a  prelude  to  the  second  act.  I 
should  think  the  Tobago  rhyme  more  likely  to  be 
fouad  in  some  part  of  '  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland,' 
a  collection  of  nursery  rhymes,  the  first  part  of 
which  I  am  informed  by  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  x.  409, 
was  published  in  1784,  though  I  have  not  found  it 
in  the  small  32mo.  catalogued  under  "  Gurton," 
at  the  British  Museum.  Eugene,  in  '  Our  Mutual 
Friend,'  chap,  ii.,  says  that  he  never  heard  of  a 
man  from  Tobago,  "except  our  friend  who  long 
lived  on  rice-pudding  and  isinglass,  till  at  length  to 
his  something  or  other  his  physician  said  some- 
thing else,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  somehow  ended  in 
daygo,"  on  which  Lady  Tippins  reproaches  Eugene 
with  not  being  able  to  remember  his  nursery 
rhymes.  KILLIGREW. 

About  forty  years  ago  I  purchased  two  works 
which  may  be  classed  under  this  denomination. 
One  contains  a  variant  to  the  verse  given  by  MR. 
TUER  ;  but  unfortunately  the  title-page  is  missing  : 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  Ealing, 
Whose  heart  was  so  full  of  kind  feeling 
That  she  wept  when  a  mouse 
Was  found  dead  in  the  house, 
Tender-hearted  young  lady  of  Baling. 

The  other  work  is  entitled  "Ye  Booke  of  Pic- 
tures, Painted  by  Ancient  People  to  Veritable 
Historic  Rhymes  Rung  out  by  the  Chimes  of  ye 
Bells  of  Bow  Steeple."  Neither  of  the  volumes 
contains  publisher's  name  or  date. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  age  of  the  "  Old  Man 
of  Tobago,"  but  be  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  my 
ancestors  and  myself  that  he  can  hardly  be  younger 
than  the  "Sixteen  Wonderful  Old  Women."  How- 
ever, I  hope  we  are  not  to  be  flooded  with  these 
compositions.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

"!A  ARMATHANUS"  (8tb  S.  xii.  289).— James, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  signed  his  will,  as  is  still 
customary,  at  the  bottom  of  every  sheet.  His 
signature  would  be  "  la  "  (for  "Jacobus  ")  "  Arma- 
chanus."  Armathanus  is,  I  believe,  an  error.  In 
she  copy  of  the  will  which  your  correspondent 
quotes,  this  signature  has  been  written  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  original.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it.  W.  C.  B. 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 

an    episcopal    signature    usually   consists   of   the 

Christian  and  diocesan  names  ;  else  it  might  have 

jccurred    to    him    that  "la    Armachanus "  (not 

Armathanus  ")  means  James  of  Armagh  ("  laco- 

ua  Armachanus  ").    The  position  of  this  signature 
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where  it  stands  is  unaccountable  ;  and  if  MR. 
CLARIDGE  will  re-examine  the  will  with  his  present 
light  he  may  be  able  to  find  a  better  place  for  it. 

F.  ADAMS. 
106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  WANTED  (8th  S.  xii.  307).— 
By  the  kind  help  of  an  assistant  at  the  Bodleian  I 
have  just  discovered  the  author  of  the  'Learned 
Summary  of  William  of  Saluste,'  &c.  It  was 
written  by  Thomas  Lodge,  and  was  his  last  work, 
published  in  1621.  In  the  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,' 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  65,  the  initials  are  given 
T.  L.  D.  M.  P.,  i.e.,  Thomas  Lodge  D[octor] 
M[edicus]  P[hysicus],  the  equivalent,  I  suppose,  of 
our  "surgeon  and  physician."  W.  L. 

The  *  Learned  Summary  upon  the  Famous 
Poeme  of  William  of  Saluste,  Lord  of  Bartas,' 
which  was  "translated  out  of  the  French  by 
P.  L.  D.  M.  P.,"  was  by  Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor 
Medicus  Physicus.  W.  P.  COURTNEY. 

Reform  Club. 

Due  D'EPERNON  (8*11  S.  xii.  205,  250).— Mr. 
Law,  in  his  '  New  Handbook  to  Hampton  Court/ 
says  of  this  picture,  "  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  by 
his  side  stands  M.  St.  Antoine,  equerry  [who  was 
he?],  a  replica  of  that  at  Windsor."  Vandyke 
came  1632,  and  died  here  1641.  The  Due 
d'Epernon  of  that  period  is  thus  described  by 
H.  Come,  in  his  essay  on  Richelieu  :— 

"  Le  due  d'Epernon,  puissant  seigneur,  investi  dea  plus 
hauts  commandements,  qui  traitait  d'egal  a  egal  avec  le 
roi,  et  qui,  par  eon  caractere  fier  et  re"solu,  entrainait  une 
grande  partie  de  la  turbulente  noblesse  de  cette  epoque," 

The  Cardinal's  hand  fell  heavy  on  him  and  his 
son ;  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  commands,  and  died 
at  the  Castle  of  Loches  about  1641,  aged  eighty-six. 
His  son,  Dela  Valette,  was  condemned  in  his  absence 
to  an  enormous  fine  and  banishment.  He  is  said 
to  have  come  here  about  1639.  I  believe  this  and 
other  portraits  of  the  king  are  considered  to  have 
been  painted  soon  after  Vandyke's  arrival  in  1632. 
It  seems  hardly  probable  that  a  "  puissant  seigneur  " 
of  France  should  be  equerry  to  an  English  king, 
and  the  supposed  date  of  the  picture  and  that  of 
Vandyke's  death  seem  to  put  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  being  a  portrait  of  his  son  ;  the  head  of 
the  equerry,  a  very  fine  one,  is  of  an  aged  man. 
There  seems  some  uncertainty,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  meet  with  an  explanation  in  « N.  &  Q.' 
I  have  mostly  used  E.  E.  Crowe's  'History  of 


-    mostly _. 

France '  as  my  authority. 
Twickenham. 


History 
G.  T.  SHERBORN. 


REFERENCE  WANTED  (8th  S.  xii.  287).  — The 
quotation  from  '  Tom  Jones  '  occurs  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  Bonour  and  Tom  Jones,  referring  to 
his  having  kissed  Sophia  Western's  muff,  and  the 
maid  having  told  her  mistress  what  he  had  done. 


"  *  If  I  did,  sir/  answered  she,  'you  need  not  be 
angry  with  me.  Many 's  the  man  would  have 
given  his  head  to  have  had  my  lady  told '  "  (bk.  v. 
chap.  iv.).  M.  C.  H. 

NUMBER  OP  CHARACTERS  IN  DICKENS  (8th  S 
xii.  188,  297). — The  number  of  names  of  characters 
included  in  the  index  to  Pierce  and  Wheeler's 
'  Dickens  Dictionary/  and  which  are  more  or  less 
fully  treated  in  the  volume  itself,  is  given  as 
upwards  of  1,550.  The  characters  in  some  of  the 
minor  writings  are,  however,  omitted,  while  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  dogs  immortalized  by  the 
novelist  do  not  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  work 
above  referred  to.  F.  G.  KITTON 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  1649- 

1660.    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  M.A.— Vol.  II. 

1651-1654.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

SOMETHING  less  than  three  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Gardiner's  'History  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  '  the  second  volume  is 
in  our  hands.  This,  considering  the  amount  of  labour 
and  research  involved,  is  a  gratifying  rate  of  progress. 
The  interest  in  the  new  volume,  as  in  the  old,  centres, 
naturally,  in  Cromwell,  and  is  more  valuable  as  a 
psychological  study  than  as  a  record  of  incident  and 
action.  We  have  no  adventures  so  romantic  as  the 
brilliant  career  and  tragic  fate  of  Montrose,  and  the 
most  important  pages  in  the  volume  are  occupied  with 
Cromwell's  arrogant  treatment  of  the  Dutch,  and  his 
hesitating  and— shall  we  not  say  1— tortuous  and  shifting 
policy  in  regard  to  France  and  Spain.  One  eminently 
stimulating  chapter  there  is,  that  in  which  Cromwell 
broke  up, "  with  most  admired  disorder,"  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  changing  for  tones  of  growing 
wrathfulness  the  mild  phrases  he  at  first  employed, 
putting  on  his  hat  and  addressing  to  Marten,  Wentwortb, 
and  others  terms  of  scathing  rebuke,  and  ending,  before 
he  bade  Harrison  call  in  Worsley  and  the  musketeer?, 
with  the  words,  uttered,  apparently,  in  uncontrollable 
fury,  "Come,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating. 
You  are  no  Parliament.  I  say  you  are  no  Parliament. 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting."  Was  the  indignation 
real  or  simulated  1  No  authority— neither  Dr.  Gsrdiner 
nor  another — shall  now  tell.  Then  came  the  memorable 
words  of  allusion  to  the  mace,  addressed— in  part,  at 
least— to  Capt.  Scott,  "What  shall  we  do  with  this 
bauble?  Here,  take  it  away."  In  dealing  with  the 
actions  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under 
Blake  and  Monk  on  the  English  side,  and  Van  Tromp, 
De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt  on  the  other,  Dr.  Gardiner 
departs  widely  from  previous  writers.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  are  unable  to  express  an  opinion. 
Difficulties  have,  however,  been  discussed  with  Prof. 
Laughton,  than  whom  no  more  competent  authority 
exists.  In  addition  to  the  maps,  moreover,  with  which 
the  volume  is  enriched,  plans  of  the  actions  off  Portland 
and  off  the  Gabbard  are  given.  Both  picturesque  and 
animated  is  the  account  of  the  piratical  proceedings  in 
the  West  Indies  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice, 
in  which  the  latter  lost  his  life  and  the  former  was  only 
saved  from  a  like  fate  by  being  dragged  from  the  sinking 
vessel  by  sheer  force.  Apropos  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
Dr.  Gardiner  shows  how  its  framers,  republicans  though 
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they  were,  were  unwittingly  tending  towards  a  restora- 
tion.   The  aim  of  the  Act  was  a  mere  search  after 
material  wealth  and  material  power  — a  form  of  pro- 
cedure scarcely  characteristic  of  a  government  professing 
to  hold  its  title  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts     Cromwell  was 
ever  zealous  on  the  side  of  religious  and  social  reform, 
.and  was  quite  sincere  in  his  desire  to  uphold  the  Pro- 
Itestant  cause,  and  establish,  if  possible,  a  Protestant 
'confederacy.    He  was,  however,  no  less  earnest  in  his 
determination  to  foster  commerce  and  to  support  its 
necessary  condition,   maritime  power.    Between  those 
days  and  the  present  Dr.  Gardiner  draws  an  interesting 
parallel :  "  It  is  inevitable  that  now,  as  then,  such  an 
attitude  should  draw  upon  iteelf  the  charge  of  hypocrisy ; 
inevitable,  too,  that  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  the 
benefits  accruing   to  ourselves    have  been  more   con- 
spicuous than  those  we  have  conferred  on  the  world  at 
large."     In  the  nominated  Parliament,  the  fortunes  of 
which,  of  necessity,  Dr.  Gardiner  follows,  the  high-water 
mark  of  Puritanism  in  Church  and  State  was  reached. 
The  crisis  out  of  which  it  sprang  was,  Dr.  Gardiner  holds, 
a  landmark  in  English  history.     From  the  beginning  of 
the  Long  Parliament  every  change  had  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans.    "  Advocates  of  a  modified  epis- 
copacy" had  given  place  to  Presbyterians,  who  in  turn 
had  been  supplanted  by  Independents,  Fifth  Monarchists, 
and  "  assailants  of  Established  churches."    The  nomi- 
nated Parliament  was  the  first  reactionary  step,  and  was 
a  further  movement  towards  that  restoration  which  clear 
heads  saw  at  that  time  to  be  imminent.    Dissatisfaction 
with  military  government  combated,  naturally,  on  the 
same  side.     Very  edifying  is  it  to  read  what  is  said  con- 
cerning  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
schemes  of  universal  conquest— grand  enough  for  the 
Romans  or  the  Spaniards — when  the  whole  of  Asia  was 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Dutch,  while  America,  with  the 
exception  of  Brazil,  was  to  be  taken  by  England.    These 
wild  schemes  had,  however,  a  species  of  philanthropica 
basis,  since  missionaries  were  to  be  sent  to  all  peoples 
willing  to  receive  them,  to  inculcate  the  truth  of  Jesur 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Gospel. 

With  the  authorities,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 

which  Dr.  Gardiner  has  laid  under  contribution— mate 

i  rials  most  of  them  only  brought  recently  within  reach 

•  from  Simancas,  Paris,  and  elsewhere — we  have  not  dealt 

m  nor  have  we  attempted  to  present  to  our  readers  th 

author's  explanation  of  Cromwell's  coquetries— the  won 

is  a  strange  one  to  use  in  his  case — between  France  anc 

Spain.    Every  reader  of  history  will,  however,  have  th 

•  work  in  his  possession,  and  there  are  few  who  will  b 

content  to  take    at  second  hand  any  portion  of  it 

contents. 

''A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. — 

D.    By  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.  —  E  and  Foitty  — 

Prankish.    By  Henry  Bradley,  Hon.  M.A.    (Oxford 

Clarendon  Press.) 

THB  double  section  of  the  letter  F,  in  '  The  Historica 

English  Dictionary,'  which  appears  under  the  charg 

of  Mr.  Bradley,  comprises,  in  364  columns,  2,957  word* 

in  addition  to  814  obvious  combinations  formed  wit 

§uch  particles  as  /or,  fore,  forth,  and  words  such  a 

folk,  foot,  frame,  &c.    It  supplies  also  17,616  illustrativ 

quotations   against   2,455    in  the  most  formidable  o 

its  competitors.    Of  its  contents,  owing  to  "  the  pre 

dominance  of  words  of  native  origin  or  early  adoptio 

in  the  language the  proportion  of  obsolete  words 

unusually  large."  Under  fold  we  miss  one  beautifu 
if  superfluous  quotation  of  Tudor  times,  "Welcom 
folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes";  but  find,  in  another  sen? 
under  fold,  "The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold. 
Much  highly  interesting  information  is  given  under  fol 


ne  turns  naturally  to  folk-lore,  and  finds  the  earliest 
se  in  1846,  in  the  Athenaeum,  by  Ambrose  Merton,  i.  e*, 
.  J.  Thorns  For  folk-lorist  the  first  quotation  is  from 
N.  &  Q.'  Other  combinations,  such  as  folk  land,  folk- 
ote,  are,  of  course,  many  centuries  earlier.  "  No 
Mowers  allowed  "  is  not  earlier  than  Dickens.  Fond, 
n  the  sense  used  by  Lear — "A  very  foolish  fond  old 
man  " — was  originally  written  fanned.  Under  food  and 
ool  are  some  quaint  derivatives.  Middle  ton  the 
ramatist  is  responsible  for  the  strange  word  fooliaming 
—  "Fooliaming  and  coxcombry."  Foot  and  its  deri- 
atives  occupy  many  columns.  One  is  surprised  to  find 
o  instance  of  foot-note  earlier  than  1841.  On  the  other 
and,/0/j,  in  the  sense  of  fool,  goes  back  to  1440.  Apart 
rora  all  question  of  aid  in  study  and  reference,  the  work 
8  delightful  and  most  edifying  reading.  The  com- 
letion  of  the  letter  F  and  the  beginning  of  the  letter  G 
rill  appear  in  the  double  section,  by  Mr.  Bradley,  to 
e  given  on  1  January  next,  while  Dr.  Murray  will 
upply  in  April  a  double  section  of  H,  which  will  form 
>art  of  vol.  v. 

Historical  Portraits.     By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 
(Bell  &  Sons.) 

N  his  official  capacity  as  Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Wheatley,  to  whom  antiquaries  are  under  high 
obligations,  has  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for  the 
tudy  of  the  painted  portraits  of  celebrities  belonging  to 
he  three  kingdoms.  These  he  has  turned  to  practical 
account,  and  he  has  contributed  to  the  "Connoisseur 
Series,"  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White  for  Messrs. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  a  book  which  appeals  alike  to  the  anti- 
quary, the  historian,  and  the  lover  of  art.  His  volume, 
moreover,  is  the  first  attempt  to  supply  in  trust- 
worthy and  accessible  form,  in  a  single  work,  a  guide  to 
some  of  the  very  many  fine  portraits  by  distinguished 
artists  in  which  the  collections,  public  and  private,  of 
the  country  are  exceptionally  rich.  This  he  has  done 
with  much  success,  his  work  being,  moreover,  enriched 
by  reproductions  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  our  national  treasures.  Mr.  Wheatley 
has  practically  divided  his  book  into  two  portions  or 
sections,  the  earlier  of  these  giving  a  list  of  our  principal 
portrait  painters  from  Holbein  to  Millais,  and  including 
an  account  of  amateur  portrait  painters,  portrait  exhi- 
bitions, and  portrait  collections ;  the  second  containing 
notices  of  portraits  of  celebrities,  from  sovereigns  and 
the  inmates  of  courts  to  men  distinguished  in  literature, 
science,  and  art.  To  carry  out  to  the  full  a  scheme  such 
as  this  would  need  a  library  rather  than  a  volume.  We 
are  profoundly  grateful  to  Mr.  Wheatley  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  predict  for  his  work  a  great  and  an  enduring 
popularity.  The  opening  list  of  portrait  painters  will 
in  itself  be  of  high  utility  to  the  student.  Accompanying 
it  are  portraits  of  the  chief  painters,  principally  by 
themselves,  leading  off  with  Vandyck's  bright,  hand- 
some, intellectual  face,  with  the  hand  of  which  he  \vas 
proud  exhibited  in  what  seems  almost  disproportionate 
proportion  ;  and  continuing  with  Robert  Walker's  pleas- 
ing, resolute  head;  Lely's  stolid  Dutch  features;  Knel- 
ler's  Roman  face  beneath  a  periwig ;  Jonathan  Richard- 
son in  a  black  cap,  such  as  is  frequent  in  portraits  of 
the  time  of  Prior;  Hoirarth  at  his  easel,  and  other* 
down  to  Romney  and  Hoppner.  In  the  second  por- 
tion portraits  of  our  monarch?,  from  Henry  VII.  to 
George  IV.  — including  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Walker 
but  excluding  William  III.— are  followed  by  those 
of  great  statesmen,  ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  physicians 
soldiers,  sailors,  scientists,  writers,  actor?,  and  mer- 
chants.  For  those  unfamiliar  with  past  exhibitions  some 
surprises  are  in  store.  One  has  heard  of  the  beauty 
of  Milton  in  his  youth,  and  a  portrait  gazing  on  OB  now 
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shows  a  rather  stern  mouth,  but  much  delicacy  of 
feature.  In  the  portrait  by  Pieter  Vander  Plaas  Milton 
looks  positively  truculent.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  delicate  faces  in  the  volume  is  that 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  of  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys. 
Quite  impossible  is  it,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  merits 
of  separate  pictures  in  what  is  a  species  of  Walhalla  of 
our  greatest.  Mr.  Wheatley's  letterpress,  meanwhile, 
is  excellent  in  all  respects.  Admirably  lucid  is  his 
exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  portraits  of  heads  of 
families  are  banished  in  favour  of  those  of  younger 
generations,  in  turn  into  the  housekeeper's  room  and 
the  lumber  closet,  ultimately  finding  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  dealers,  to  be,  possibly  with  slight  modi- 
fications, issued  again  as  some  one  of  whom  the  painter 
never  heard  Nothing  in  the  volume  is  more  striking 
than  the  accounts  of  alterations  and  misdescriptions.  The 
portraits  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  John  Balliol  and 
his  wife  are  taken  from  an  Oxford  blacksmith  and  Jenny 
Reeks,  an  apothecary's  daughter.  A  picture  in  the 
South  Kensington  Exhibition  of  1866,  showing  a  party 
of  musicians,  was  described  as  the  "Cabal"  Ministry. 
A  portrait  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  was  taken  for  that 
of  Addison,  and  studied  by  Westmacott  for  the  statue  at 
Poets'  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  John  Burgh 
was  altered  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,and  Endymion  Porter 
to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex.  A  picture  of  John  Pond, 
known  as  "  Horse  "  Pond,  failed  to  sell,  but  sold  as  Peter 
Pindar;  and  another,  which  hung  on  hand  as  that  of 
Lamothe,  the  French  spy,  went  off  as  Hackman,  the 
murderer  of  Miss  Ray.  In  whatever  aspect  we  regard 
Mr.  Wheatley's  book  it  commands  our  admiration. 

History  of  the  Horn-Boole.    By  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A. 

(Leadenhall  Press.) 

VERY  little  more  than  a  year  has  served  to  convert  into 
a  rarity  the  two-volume  edition  of  the  '  History  of  the 
Horn-Book,'  a  full  review  of  which  appeared  &th  S.  ix. 
399.  The  author  has  thus  been  encouraged  to  issue  a 
second  edition  in  a  single  volume,  very  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  its  predecessor.  In  some  respect",  indeed, 
the  later  edition  is  to  be  preferred.  It  has  all,  or  all  but 
all,  of  the  admirable  plates  of  the  first,  and  it  has  some 
further  notes,  involving,  naturally,  both  fresh  informa- 
tion and  more  illustrations.  The  date  of  the  first  design 
of  a  horn- book  has  been  carried  back  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, a  view  of  a  hornless  alphabetical  wooden  tablet 
being  reproduced  from  an  illuminated  vellum  MS.,  dated 
1326,  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 
Some  twenty  further  examples  of  horn-books  have  been 
heard  of  since  the  first  edition  was  published.  Designs 
of  many  of  these  are  among  the  additional  illustrations. 
Mr.  Tuer  has  also  given  us,  in  the  pocket  to  his  volume, 
an  ivory  horn-book  such  as  he  had  not  previously  seen. 
Many  quaint  plates  from  fresh  sources  are  supplied,  and 
the  new  matter  may  count  among  the  most  interesting  in 
the  volume.  During  the  present  year  horn-books  have 
been  sold  for  very  considerable  sums,  one  that  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Tuer  being  purchased  at  auction  by 
Mr.  Quaritcli  for  32Z.  105.  Genuine  antiquaries  and  lovers 
of  books  will  not  be  content  without  possessing  both 
editions,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  them. 

THE  principal  paper  in  Melusine  for  July- August  is 
M.  Lefebure's  article  on  'La  Vertu  et  la  Vie  du  Norn.' 
The  ancients  always  attributed  peculiar  might  to  names. 
For  the  Chaldeans  the  highest  and  most  forcible  of 
all  powers  was  contained  in  tbe  divine,  mysterious,  and 
supreme  name  of  which  Ea,  god  of  the  world  of  the 
living,  preserved  remembrance  in  his  heart.  This  name 
remained  Ea's  secret,  but  could  any  one  have  discovered 
it,  by  that  knowledge  alone  he  would  have  been  invested 
with  a  power  greater  than  that  of  the  deities.  Accord- 


ing to  the  magicians  of  the  Alexandrine  epoch  the  goda 
must  obey  when  invoked  under  their  true  names,  and 
similar  beliefs  are  found  in  Islamism.  The  highest  magic 
of  the  Arabs  is  worked  by  means  of  angels  and  by  virtue 
of  certain  names  of  God,  And  in  Persia,  according  to 
Chardin,  the  word  simia  or  magic,  which  comes  from 
ism,  name,  signifies  "the  science  of  the  names  of  spirits 
and  of  the  invocation  by  which  they  will  be  attracted." 
In  all  ages,  and  among  various  peoples  and  kindreds,  the 
name  of  any  person  or  object  has  been  regarded  as  a 
mode  of  personality,  usually  of  the  most  secret  and 
intimate  personality,  hence  the  innumerable  beliefs 
attaching  to  the  subject. 

THE  recently  published  numbers  of  the  Inlermediaire 
supply  their  readers  with  a  varied  collection  of  notes  on 
historical  and  archaeological  matters.  Some  of  the 
articles  relate  to  the  substitutes  used  in  place  of  the 
bells  in  French  churches  during  Holy  Week.  One  cor- 
respondent asks  for  the  date  when  stone  coffins  went  out 
of  fashion  and  wooden  ones  came  into  use  ;  and  another 
records  that,  by  the  old  law  before  the  Revolution,  when 
a  priest  was  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice  he  took  the  oath 
laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  instead  of  raising  his  right 
hand  like  lay  people,  which  latter  form  is  the  one  now 
used.  In  the  number  for  10  August  is  a  query  concern- 
ing the  issue  born  of  the  marriage  of  Marie  Louise  and 
Count  Neipperg,  while  a  month  later  comes  a  note  on 
the  descendants  of  the  famous  or  notorious  men  of  the 
Revolution. 

THE  sixth  and  seventh  numbers  of  the  Archeologie  de 
Paris  will  certainly  prove  very  acceptable  to  antiquaries. 
Among  the  treasures  described  are  the  silver  vaee  found 
in  a  turf-pit  at  Gundestrup,  in  Jutland,  in  1891,  the  col- 
lection  of  Gallo-Roman  antiquities  unearthed  at  Mesnil- 
sous-Lillebonne,  and  the  mosaic  of  Juliobona. 


THE  Bishop  of  Rochester  has  written  a  preface  to  the 
facsimile  of  the  first  edition  of  Keble's  '  Christian  Year,' 
which  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  about  to  publish. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  tbe  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but   I 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

CLENNAM    ("Alderman  Waithman's  Monument"). — 
This  obelisk  stands  in  Ludgate  Circus,  at  the  end  of 
Farringdon  Street.    It  was,   as  the  inscription  states, 
"  Erected  to  the  Memory  of  Robert  Waithman  by  his     : 
Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens." 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  319,  col.  1,  1.  14  from  bottom,  for 
"1892  "read  1832. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


8"-  8.  ill.  Nov.  6,  '97.] 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


CASANOVIANA, 
(Continued  from  8">  S.  xi.  464.) 
In  1784  we  find  the  wanderer  living  in  a  palatial 
cb;V eau  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia,  where  he  was  destined 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  capacity 
of  librarian  and  boon  companion  to  Count  Joseph 
Waldatein.  Although  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
modest  salary,*  Casanova  was  treated  in  every 
respect  as  one  of  the  guests,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  faults  of  temperament  apart,  that  be 
was  not  happy.  In  return  for  the  luxuries  of  his 
golden  cage  he  worked  assiduously  for  his  patron, 
and  amused  the  company  by  telling  stories  ;  by 
sallies  of  wit ;  and,  latterly,  by  reading  aloud 
portions  of  his  '  Memoirs.'  During  the  first  three 
vears  his  time  was  pretty  well  taken  up  in  cata- 
loguing and  arranging  the  books  in  the  library, 
and  in  writing  a  fantastic  allegory  entitled  '  Icosa- 
meron,' which  he  dedicated,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  his  host.  After  deprecating  laudatory  dedi- 
cations in  general  Casanova  thus  gaily  proceeds : — 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte, — I  ought,  of  course,  to  praise 
you.  I  ought  to  say  that  you  possess  all  the  virtues. 
But  you  would  lau^h  in  my  face,  for  you  know  very  well 
that  you  are  not  a  model  of  chastity,  nor  of  humility, 
nor  of  patience.  It  is  not  your  vocation  to  distribute 
your  wealth  among  the  poor,  nor  have  you  a  deep  craving 

*  1,000  florins— gay,  100/,  a  year. 


to  die  for  your  country  or  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
Although  a  sense  of  honour  permeates  your  soul,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  that  your  sentiments  are  invari- 
nbly  honourable  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  that  term. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  persuade  the  world  that  your 
genius  is  capable  of  rising  to  the  highest  flights  of  fancy, 
or  that  authors  the  most  abstruse  occupy  your  leisure 
hours.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could,  with  considerable 
effect,  expatiate  upon  your  experience  of  and  affection 
for  that  noble  animal  the  horse." 

*  Icosameron '  is  an  original  composition,  and 
not  a  translation  from  the  English,  as  expressly 
stated  in  its  title.  It  is  a  mixture  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  expounded  in  dialogue  by  persons 
of  Casanova's  acquaintance  under  assumed  names. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  a  satire,  but,  if  so,  its 
point  is  gone.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  imaginary 
world,  and  the  entire  work  seems  to  be  dull  and 
laboured.  After  the  fashion  of  those  days,  it  was 
published  by  subscription  ;  and  the  eight  opening 
pages  of  the  first  volume  contain  166  names  of 
persons  who,  between  them,  purchased  341  copies. 
That  list  may  be  regarded  as  a  catalogue  of  Casa- 
nova's fashionable  acquaintances.  Prince  Christian 
Auguste  de  Waldeck  subscribed  for  80;  Casanova's 
brother  Francois  for  22  ;  while  Count  Joseph 
Waldstein,  with  rare  modesty,  was  content  with 
a  single  copy  !  There  were  no  English  subscribers. 
1  Icosameron  '  was  published  at  Prague  towards 
the  close  of  1787,  and  printed  at  "  L'Imprimerie 
de  1'Ecole  Normale":  vol.  i.  32  pp.,  dedication  to 
Count  Waldstein,  265  pp.  and  6  pp.  notes;  vol.  ii. 
40  pp.,  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  306  pp. 
and  6  pp.  notes ;  vol.  iii.  40  pp.,  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  377  pp.  and  7  pp.  notes ;  vol.  iv. 
40  pp.,  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  370pp. 
and  6  pp.  notes  ;  vol.  v.  40  pp. ,  dedication  to  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  380  pp.  and  5  pp.  notes. 

Some  years  ago  a  portrait  of  Casanova,  engraved 
by  L.  Berka,  of  Prague,  in  1788,  was  found  on 
the  front  page  of  a  copy  of  this  work  belonging  to 
Cavaliere  Frederico  Stefani,  of  Venice.  The  only 
other  original  engraving  extant  hangs  in  the 
library  at  Dux,  beside  the  table  upon  which 
Casanova  wrote  his  '  Memoirs. ' 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  '  Icosa- 
rneron  '  Casanova  set  to  work  upon  his  *  Histoire 
de  ma  Fuite  des  Prisons  de  Venise.'*  On  p.  6 
of  the  original  work  I  find  these  words  : — 

"Voiladonc  cette  histoire  qui  juequ'a  ce  jour  ne  fut 
par  moi  cornunique  niti  amicia  idque  coactut,  parvenue 
a  la  possibility  de  devenir  puhlique.  Suit.  Je  suis 
hrrive  a  un  axe  ou  il  faut  que  je  fasse  a  ma  sant£  de 
bien  plus  grands  sacrifices.  Pour  narrer  il  faut  avoir 
la  fucul'6  de  bien  prononcer  :  la  langue  deliee  ne  Burnt 
pas,  il  fuut  avoir  dee  dents,  car  les  consormea  aux  quellea 
elles  Font  neressairea  compoeent  plug  d'un  tiers  de 
1'alphabet,  et  j'ai  eu  le  malheur  de  lea  perdre  :  1'homme 
peut  B'en  passer  pour  ecrire,  mais  elles  lui  sont  India* 
pensablea  s'il  veut  parler,  et  persuader." 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  connexion 


*  1  vol.,  Leipzig,  1788. 
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with  that  work.  la  the  first  place,  it  was  printed 
for  private  circulation  only,  and  is  absolutely  the 
first  draft  of  the  better-known  account  given  in 
the  '  Memoirs/  The  first  part  enters  into  parti- 
culars preceding  Casanova's  arrest  which  are  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
the  reader  may  compare  Casanova's  literary  style 
with  the  version  published  by  the  learned  L*forgue, 
who  transcribed  the  '  Memoirs '  from  beginning  to 
end : — 

Casanova.  Laforgue. 

"A.  la  pointe  du  jour,  "  Le  lendemain  a  la 
26  Juillet,  1755,  Meeaer  pointe  du  jour,  voila  le 
grande  entra  dans  ma  terrible  n.es«er-grande  qui 
cbambre.  Me  reveiller,  le  entre  dana  ma  chambre. 
voir,  et  entendre  eon  inter-  Me  reveiller,  le  voir,  et 
rogation  fut  1'afiaire  d'un  Tentendre  me  demander  BI 
moment.  11  prononga  mon  j'e"taia  Jacques  Casanova 
nom  en  me  demandant  sM  ne  fut  quo  raffairedun 
ee  trompait;  car  c'etait  la  moment.  A  mop  :  Oui, 
premiere  foia  qu'il  me  je  suia  Casanova,  il  m  or- 
vovait  :  je  lui  ai  repondu  donne  de  me  lever,  de 
qu'il  ne  se  trompait  pas.  m'habiller,  de  lui  remettre 
Uonnez  moi,  dit-il,  tout  ce  tout  ce  que  j'nvais  en 
que  VOUH  avez  d'ecrit  soit  de  Ventures  de  moi  ou  d'autres, 
YOUS,  eoit  d'autres ;  habillez-  et  de  le  euivre.  '  De  la  part 
vous  d'abord,  et  venez  avec  de  qui  me  donnez-vous  cet 
moi.  Je  lui  ai  demande  de  ordre?'  «  De  la  part  du 
qui  il  tenait  cette  com-  tribunal.'" 
mission,  et  il  me  repondit 
qu'il  obe"Uaait  aux  ordres 
du  tribunal." 

"Meaaer  grande  alors  "  Messer-grande  me  re- 
me  conaigna  au  gardien  rait  alora  au  gardien  des 
des  plombs,  qui  suivait  de  Plombs,  qui  etait  la  tenant 
deux  hommea  me  fit  monter  un  enorme  trouaseau  de 
deux  petita  eecaliere."  clefa  et  qui,  euivi  de  deux 

archer?,  me  fit  monter. 

"J'ai     entendu    sonner        "Au   eon    de   1'horloge, 

vignt    une    heure,   et   j'ai    qui    aonna   vignt    et    une 

commenc6    a    m'inquie"ter    heuree,  je     commencai    a 

de    ce    que  je    ne    voyais    me  ie*veiller,  et  j'Sprouvai 

paraitre    personne,    de   ce    quelque  inquietude  de  ne 

qu'on  ne  venait  pas  voir  si    voir  paraiti  e  peraonne  pour 

je  voulaia    Danger,  de  ce    m'apporter    a    manger    et 

qu'on  ne  me  portait  pas  un    les  eflfets  et  meubles  dont 

lit,  une  chaise,  et  au  moins    j'avais     beeoiri     pour     me 

du  pain  et  de  1'eau,"  &c.         coucher.     II  me    aemblait 

qu'au  moins   ou  aurait  du 

m'apporter  une  chaise,  du 

pain  et  de  1'eau." 

"  La  cloche  de  minuit  "  La  cloche  de  minuit 
m'a  eveille  Afifreux  reveil  m'eveilla.  Que  le  reveil 
lorsqu'il  fait  regrSter  le  est  affreux  quand  il  fait 
rien,  ou  les  illusions  du  regretter  lea  illusiona  du 
eonieil.  Je  ne  pouvais  pas  ne*nt  !  Je  ne  pouvaia 
croire  d'avoir  pass6  trois  point  me  figurer  que  j'eusse 
heurea  sans  avoir  aenti  paaae  trois  heures  sans 
aucun  mal.  Sans  bouger,  e'prouver  aucune  douleur. 
coucbe  comme  j'etaia  aur  Coucbe'  aur  le  co:e  gnuche, 
mon  cote  gauche,  j'ai  al-  aana  me  bouger,  j  allonge 
lonjze"  le  bras  droit  pour  le  braa  droit  pour  prendre 
prendre  mon  mouchoir,  que  mon  mouchoir,  que  j*  me 
la  reminiscence  me  rendait  rappelaia  d'avoir  mia  de  ce 
«ur  d'avoir  plac§  la.  En  cdte-la.  Je  tatonne  :  Dieu  1 
allant  a  taton  avec  ma  quelle  aurprise,  quand  ma 
main,  Dieu  !  quell eaurpriae  main  en  s*isit  une  autre 
lorsquej'entrouveuneautre  froide  comme  glace  !  L'ef- 
froide  comme  glace.  L'ef-  froi  m'electrisa  de  la  tete 


froi  m'a  electrife  depuia  la  aux  piede,  et  mea  cheveux 
tete  juaqu'aux  pieds,  et  mes  ee  dreseerent  sur  ma  tete." 
cheveux  ee  herieferent." 

In  the  '  Memoirs'  the  well-known  term  "  piaz- 
zetta "  is  transformed  into  *'la  petite  place,"  an 
expression  which  Casanova  would  not  have  used. 
In  the  '  Fuite '  we  are  told  that  on  Casanova's 
return  to  Venice,  Pere  Balbi,  in  rags,  came  to  see 
him  ;  and  that,  out  of  pity  for  his  miserable  con- 
dition, Casanova  gave  him  money.  We  are  further 
told  that  Bulbi  died  in  1785.  The  '  Memoirs  '  do 
not,  of  course,  mention  the  fact  of  a  meeting,  but 
tell  us  that  Balbi  died  in  1783,  which  is  a  blunder. 
Laforgue  is  also  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
Pope  Rezzonico  was  styled  Pius  V,,  an  error  that 
Casanova  would  not  have  made,  for  he  well  knew 
that  Rezzonico  was  Clement  XIII.,  Pius  V.  having 
assumed  the  Pontificate  in  1566,  and  died  in  1672. 

The  privately  printed  '  Histoire  de  ma  Fuite, 
&c.,  contains  two  spirited  engravings,  which  are  of 
especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  were  drawn 
under  the  eye  of  Casanova  himself.  In  the  first 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  author,  a  young  man,  as 
he  appeared  shortly  after  his  arrest,  standing  in 
an  antechamber  of  the  ducal  palace,  in  presence 
of  the  dreaded  Secretary  of  the  Tribunal,  who  is 
portrayed  in  the  act  of  ordering  the  gaoler  to  lock 
up  his  prisoner.  In  the  second  we  find  Casanova 
on  the  leads,  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  the  prisons 
of  the  Piombi.  In  a  later  edition,  published  at 
Halle  in  1799  by  Jean-Jaques  Gebauer,  these 
illustrations  do  not  appear.  In  my  opinion  this 
edition  was  not  authorized  by  Casanova,  whose  text 
has  been  cut  up  into  chapters,  and  whose  French 
has  been  revised.  The  introduction  comprises  six 
pages,  written  in  the  German  language,  dated  from 
Eisenach  in  January,  1797,  and  signed  "  der 
Herausgeber."  Another  edition  was  published  at 
Halle  in  1823,  the  title  in  each  case  being  slightly 
different.  In  1884  Casanova's  original  'Histoire 
de  ma  Fuite  des  Prisons  de  la  R^publique  de 
Venise'  was  reprinted  in  facsimile  at  Bordeaux,* 
and  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  editor  for  having 
preserved  Casanova's  trenchant  style  from  the 
scalpel  of  the  purist. 

In  1790  Casanova  published  at  Dresden  his 
*  Solution  du  Probleme  Dialique,'  63  pp.  4to.  I 
found  a  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 
It  appears  to  have  been  finished  at  Dux  on 
30  May  in  that  year.  The  following  extracts 
may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  its  drift  and  style  : 

"  Forme  et  beaute  sont  en  latin  savament  synonimes. 
La  beaute  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  forme  par  Excellence, 
etiln  y  a  point  de  pbilosopheau  monde  qui  si  it  en  etat  de 
faire  ^numeration  des  parties  qui  composent  la  beaute] 
en  general,  ni  celle  qu'il  appercoit  sur  un  objet  qui 
1'enchante  Bans  qu'il  puisse  dire  en  qaoi  ea  regu'ante 
peut  consiater;  ne  pouvant  pas  memo  la  revoquer  en 
doute,  puiequ'elle  parle  a  son  ame.  C'eat  ainsi  qu'un 
sage  sculpteur,  appelle*  a  rendre  gigantesque  la  statue 


*  Veuve  Moquet,  45,  Rue  Porte-Dijeaux, 
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de  la  belle  Venus  de  Medicis  par  une  exacte  et  fidelle 
puplication,  se  refuserait  a  cette  operation,  alloguan 
dour  raison  quo  la  re"gulnrite  de  1'excellente  beaute"  ne 
peut  etre  connue  que  de  Dieu,  au  quel  la  nature  soumiso 
rend  1'homtnage  le  plus  pur,  tnndie  que  I'homme  en  con- 
templaiit  la  beaute  se  laisse  seduiie  et  se  livre,  Sana 
Hixvoir  pourquoi,  au  plaiair  qu'il  ressent,  et  qu'elle  lu 
in-pire. 

"  La  beaute  done,  qu'aucun  philosophe  n'a  jamaii 
su  definir,  n'est  qu'une  forme,  done  la  raison,  tille  de 
1'titne,  ne  connaitra  les  lois  que  lorequ'elle  sa  trouvera  a 
la  vision  intuitive  de  son  eternel  auteur,  son  seul 
principe.  La  science  de  1'ame  ne  peut  consister  qu'en 
connaissances  d'objets  que  le  philoaophe  doit  reconnaitre 
pour  superieurs  a  la  raieon  humaine  enveloppee  de 
mat i ore.  Cette  grande  science,  qui  n'a  aucun  rapport  a 
la  geometric,  s'appelle  Pneumatologie.  L'homme  doit 
s'humilier  en  reflechissant  au  peu  qu'il  possede.  II  sent, 
il  connait,  il  salt  que  1'histoire  de  la  cause  des  causes  doit 
etre  immense  et  ii.finie,  et  qu'il  n'est  en  e"tat  d'en  parler 
quYn  mediant  des  idees  rampantes." 

Apropos  of  Newton,  he  writes  : — 

"Newton,  zele"  chretifn,  et  craiunanl^la  ctlomnie,  cut 
peur  de  passer  pour  ath6e  s'il  n'eut  pas  parle  de  Dieu 
et  s'il  ne  1'eut  pas  placg  quelque  part.  Ainsi,  la  lua  iere 
etant  impenetrable,  ce  grand  nomine  crut  de  ne  pad  faire 
rire  la  posterite  en  logeant  I' Etre  supreme  dans  la  vide, 
car  sans  contredit  le  vide  est  partout.  On  peut  dire  que 
Newton  a  materialist  1'esprit,  et  que  Leibnitz,  pour  le 
venger,  a  spiritualise  la  matiere." 

Casanova's  French,  though  peculiar,  is  copied 
exactly  from  the  book  in  question. 

It  was  in  that  year,  1790,  that  Casanova,  after 
considerable  hesitation  and  many  qualms  of  con- 
science, began  his  'Memoirs.'  In  1792  Casanova 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  in 
those  days  celebrated  as  a  military  commander 
and  as  a  man  of  wit.  The  prince,  who  took  a 
great  fancy  to  Casanova,  thus  describes  his  appear- 
ance and  character*  : — 

"Casanova  lords  it  in  a  grey  figured  silk  coat,  a  yellow 
waistcoat,  and  crimson  knee-breeches  of  silken  material. 
His  coat  and  plumed  bat  are  trimmed  with  rich  Spanish 
silver  lace.  In  fact,  he  is  attired  »s  depicted  in  the  en- 
graving which  accompanies  his  '  Histoire  de  ma  Fuite,' 

In  another  part  of  his  writings  the  prince  sayst : 
"Casanova  would  be  a  decidedly  handsome  man  if  he 
were  not  ugly.  He  is  tall  and  of  powerful  build.  His 
complexion  is  very  dark.  His  bright,  restless  eyes  are 
full  of  genius,  but,  a*  their  expression  changes  with 
every  wave  of  hatred  or  suspicion,  they  give  a  ferocious 
character  to  his  face.  It  is  far  easier  to  make  Casanova 
angry  than  to  make  him  merry  ;  he  seldom  laughs,  but 
has  the  power  to  exc  te  Imuliter  in  others,  for  he  has  a 
way  of  spying  things  wh'ch  is  irre*isMhly  comic  il.  It  is 
only  tho«e  things  which  he  pre'6'ids  to  know  of  which 
he  is  ignorant— namely,  rules  of  the  dance,  the  French 
language,  good  taste,  manners,  and  iavo>r  vivre.  It  is 
only  hi*  comedies  that  are  not  comic,  and  it  is  only  in 
hi-»  philosophical  works  that  there  is  no  philosophy.  In 
all  else  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  in  his  writings  there  is 
dash,  originality,  piquancy,  and  depth.  He  is  a  perfect 
well  of  science ;  but  he  quotes  Horace  so  often  that  one 
gets  quite  weary  of  it.  His  wit  savours  of  Attic  salt. 

*  '  Melanges,'  vol.  iv.  p.  15. 
t  '  A  venture?.' 


He  is  tender-hearted  and  grateful,  but  when  offended 
he  becomes  vindictive,  peevish,  and  detestable.  It  is 
my  belief  that  if  you  were  to  give  him  a  fortune  you 
would  not  atone  for  any  offence  which  you  may  un- 
wittingly have  caused  him.  His  literary  style  resembles 
that  of  old-fashioned  prefaces.  It  is  ponderous,  diffuse, 
and  tedious.  But  when  he  has  a  story  to  tell— one  of 
his  adventures,  for  instance— he  gives  it  *uch  a  turn  of 
originality,  such  na'ivete  and  dramatic  force,  that  he  sur- 
passes, and  without  knowing  it,  'Gil  Bias*  and  the 
'  Diablo  Boiteuz.'  He  believes  in  nothing  except  in 
that  which  is  the  leapt  credible,  for  he  is  marvellously 
superstitious.  Fortunately  he  is  honourable  and  pos- 
sessed of  delicacy,  or  he  would  long  since  have  come  to 
grief,  for  with  that  phrase  of  his,  '  I  have  vowed  it  to 
God,'  or  '  Qod  wills  it,'  there  is  nothing  under  heaven 
of  which  he  would  not  be  capable.  He  is  a  voracious 
eater,  and  never  passes  a  dish  without  tasting  it.  He 
begins  dinner  gaily  and  ends  it  sadly,  evidently  annoyed 
at  not  being  able  to  begin  all  over  again. 

"If,  sometimes,  he  has  profited  bv  bis  intellectual 
superiority  over  other  men  and  has  made  money  out  of 
them,  he  invariably  spent  it  on  those  who  were  depend- 
ent upon  him.  At  the  period  of  his  youthful  indis- 
cretions, and  in  the  courne  of  his  adventures — often 
equivocal— he  has  always  shown  honour,  delicacy,  and 
courage.  He  is  proud  because  he  is  nothing  and  has 
nothing.  If  he  had  been  born  a  noble,  or  had  inherited 
wealth,  he  would  have  acted  differently,  for  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  live.  One  must  not  contradict  him ; 
and,  above  all,  one  must  not  laugh  at  him ;  but  one 
mu»t  read  him  and  listen  to  him,  for  his  pride  is 
always  up  in  arms.  Never  tell  Casanova  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  story  which  he  is  about  to  tell  you  ; 
pretend  that  you  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  And  never 
fail  to  bow  when  you  meet  him — a  mere  trifle  may  make 
him  your  enemy  for  life. 

"  His  prodigious  imagination  ;  the  Italian  vivacity  in 
his  nature  ;  his  travels  ;  all  the  parts  he  has  played  in 
the  world;  his  consistency  in  the  absence  of  all  moral 
aiid  physical  advantages,  make  him  an  interesting  study; 
a  man  well  worth  knowing,  who  deserves  the  respect 
and  the  friendship  of  the  very  few  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  favour  in  his  eyes." 

This  sketch,  from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary  who 
knew  Casanova  well,   seems  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  its  introduction  here.     In  my 
next  the  subject  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 
Hotel  Victoria,  Montreux. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE. 
In  the  October  number  of  the  English  Historical 
Review,  just  published,  there  is  a  letter  describing 

he  death  of  General  Wolfe,  written  by  James 
Henderson  and  dated  Q  lebec,  7  Oct.,  1759  He 
was  a  volunteer  attached  to  the  Grenadier  Com- 

)*ny  of  the  22nd  Regiment.     This  company  and 

heGrenadierCompanies  of  the  40th  and  45th  Regi- 
ments had  been  formed  into  a  separate  corps,  called 

he  Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  commanded  by  Col. 
Alexander  Murray,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Col. 
James  Murray  of  the  15th  Foot,  who  commanded 
a  brigade  at  Quebec  and  was  the  "  honest  Scot " 
who  declined  to  be  depicted  by  West  in  hie 
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fanciful  picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  sayinf,  |  days  of  William,  called  the  Conqueror,  to  whose 


followers  lands  in  the  north  of  England  (as  else- 
where) were  transferred,  some  of  whom  settled  in 
Dumfriesshire,  intermarrying  with  half  a  dozen 
or  so  native  families  of  power  and  importance. 

Tbe  valley  of  the  Annan  prior  to  the  Union  was 
the  happy  hunting-ground  of  lawless  bands,  and  it 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  at  least  half  a 
dozen  fortified  towers  dotted  tbe  face  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Border  land.  Among  those  who 


4  No,  no  !  I  was  not  by :  I  was  leading  the  left. 

I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Henderson's 
letter  as  given  in  the  English  Historical  Revieiv : 

"  When  the  Genr1  Receved  the  Shot  I  Caut  Hold  of 
him  And  Carried  him  of  the  Feild,  he  Walked  About 
one  Hundred  yards  And  then  Beged  I  Would  Let  Sit 
Down,  Which  I  Did.  Then  I  Opened  his  Breast.  And 
found  his  Shirt  full  of  Blood  At  Which  he  Smiled  And 
When  he  Seen  the  Distress  I  Was  In,  My  Dear,  Said 
he,  Dont  Grive  for  me,  I  Shall  Be  Happy  In  a  Few 

Minutes,   take  Care  of  your  Self  As  I  see  your  Wounded.  I  depended  on  a  fortress  as  a  place  of" refuge,  and 

But  Tell  me,  0  tell  me  How  Goes  the  Battle  their,  Just  I  *  ....  ,       ,  r.      ...         n  '.,    . 

then  Came  some  Officers  Who  told  him  that  the  Freinch 

had  civen  Ground   &  Our  trooups  was  pursuing  them 

to  the  Walls  of  the  town,  he  Was  then  Lying  in  my  Arms 

Just  Expirin  That  Great  Man  Whos  Sole  Ambition  Was 

his  Country  Glory  Raised  himself  up  on  this  News  And 

Smiled  in  my  Face.    Now,  Said  he,  I  Die  Contented, 

from  that  Instant  the  smile  never  Left  his  face  till  he 

Deided." 
Now,  here  are  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by 

Lieut.  Henry  Browne,  of  the  22nd  Regiment,  and 
also  of  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  dated  17  Nov., 

1769  :— 

"I  gave  you  as  distinct  an  account  as  I  could  of  our 
action  of  the  13th  Sept',  and  of  the  taking  of  the  town 
of  Quebec.  I  must  add  a  little  to  it  by  informing  you 
that  i  was  the  person  who  carry 'd  Gen1  Wolf  off  the 
field,  and  that  he  was  wounded  as  he  stood  within  a 

foot  of  me The  Gen1  did  our  compy  tbe  honour  to 

head  us  in   person The   poor  Gen1  after   I  had  his 

wounds  dressed  died  in  my  arms.  Before  he  died  he 
thanked  me  for  my  care  of  him,  and  asked  me  whether 
we  had  totally  defeated  the  enemy.  Upon  my  assuring 
him  we  had  killed  numbers,  taken  a  number  of  officers 
and  men  prisoners,  he  thanked  God  and  begged  I  would 
then  let  him  die  in  peace.  He  expired  in  a  minute 
afterwards,  without  the  least  struggle  or  groan." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  two  letters  each 
writer  made  exclusive  claim  to  be  the  individual 
who  carried  Wolfe  off  tbe  field  and  in  whose  arms 
the  general  died  ;  but  Capt.  Knox,  in  his  well- 
known  *  Journal  of  Campaigns,'  published  in  1769, 
says  :— 

"Various  accounts  have  been  circulated  of  General 
Wolfe's  manner  of  dying,  his  last  words,  and  the  officers 
into  whose  hands  he  fell ;  and  many,  from  a  vanity  of 
talking,  claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  supporters  after 
he  was  wounded.  But  the  circumstances  were  ascer- 
tained to  me  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  Grenadiers  of 
Louisbourg  and  the  22nd  Regiment,  who,  with  Mr.  ,  ,  .... 
Henderson  (a  volunteer  in  the  same  company),  and  a  shillings,  twenty-one  sheep  worth  four  shillings 


from  which  to  make  frequent 
neighbours,  were  the  Johnstones.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  attributed  to  one  of  Williams's  fol- 
lowers, Le  Seigneur  de  Janville,  or  Jeanville, 
whose  descendants  gradually  Anglicized  their  names 
to  Johnestoune.  The  last  charter  in  the  original 
French  in  which  the  name  appears  is  a  deed  relat- 
ing to  the  Carlile  family,  and  is  signed  by  Willielme 
de  Jhoneville,  about  1191  or  1215  (these  early 
charters  seldom  have  dates  attached).  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  Hugo  de  Johnestoune  owned  lands 
in  East  Lothian  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Edward  I.  subdued 

part  of  Scotland  it  is  on  record  Thomas  le 
Johnestoune,  Gilbert  de  Johnstoune,  and  Walter 
Johnestoune  took  the  oath  of  submission,  as  well 
as  their  chief,  John  de  Johnestoune,  who  was  also 

brother  of  tbe  preceding  Johnestounes.  The 
son  of  Gilbert  defeated  the  English  in  1370,  and 
was  the  "  Jhonystown  "  in  the  lines  of  Wyntoun's 
ballad.  Sir  John,  son  of  the  chief  named,  fought 
at  Otterbourne,  while  his  son  Adam  fought  with 
conspicuous  bravery  against  the  English  near 
Graitney  (1448).  This  battle  was  called  that  of 
Lochmaben  Stone."  Adam's  son  married  Max- 
well's daughter.  The  family  of  Johnstones  became 
so  numerous  about  this  period  that  very  frequent 
litigation  was  the  result  as  the  Acts  of  the  Lords 
in  Council  show.  One  of  these  interesting  records 
is  as  follows  :  "  The  Lords  Auditors  decree  that 
John  of  Johnstone  of  Tunnergath,  and  his  son 
Matthew  Johnstone,  and  John  Ay'il  [Argyle]  shall 
restore  and  deliver  again  to  Robert  Charteris  of 
Amysfield  twenty-one  oxen  and  kine  each  worth 
two  mark?,  four  horses  and  mares  each  worth  forty 


private  man,  were  the  three  persons  who  carried  his 
Excellency  to  the  rear,  which  an  artillery  officer  seeing 
immediately  flew  to  his  assistance ;  and  these  were  all 
that  attended  him  in  his  dying  moments." 

Wright  quotes    this   passage    in   his   '  Life  of 


each,  taken  by  the  said  persons  out  of  the  lands  of 
Inglistoun  of  Drumgrey,  as  was  clearly  proved 
before  the  Lords,  21  February,  1483."  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  the  Grahames,  including 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  Grahames  of  Mossknow, 


Wolfe,'  and  adds  that  "  Captain  Knox's  text  may    and  other  Dumfriesshire  families,  are  descended,  so 
e  accepted  without  hesitation."  W.  S.      |  it  ia  8aid,  from  King  Grime.     During  tbe  depreda- 

tions so  common  before  tbe  Union,  the  Laird  of 
Johnstone  was  appointed  to  keep  order ;  ultimately, 
in  1603,  James  VI.  sent  a  considerable  number 
into  exile  to  Ireland  ;  among  those  exiled  was 
Herbert  Johnstone,  whose  descendants,  I^believe, 
In  or  about  1548,  Gilbert 


ONE 


ROBERT    JOHNSTONS    OP    WAMPHRAY, 
OP  THE  BORDER  FAMILIES. 

(See  8th  S.  xi.  508;  xii.  296.) 
This  Border  family  name  brings  to  one's  mind 
stirring  and  strange  times,  carrying  us  back  to  the  I  still  survive  in  Ireland. 
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Johnatone  married  a  daughter  of  John  Carruthers 
and  Blanche  Murray,  of  Cockpool.  In  1561  it 
appears  that  James  Jobnstone's  widow,  Margaret 
M'Olellan  of  Wamphray,  was  alive.  This  is  found 
from  an  agreement  between  Robert  Johnstone  and 
the  said  widow.  It  appears  from  this  document 
that  Sir  James  Carrnthers  was  parson  of  Wam- 
phray ;  of  course,  parson  at  this  period  did  not 
mean  one  that  had  taken  holy  orders.  The  ford 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  where  it  joins  the  Sol- 
wav,  was  the  usual  passage  by  which  the  English 
entered  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  Eogland.  A  tract 
between  the  Esk  and  Sark,  when  Edward  III.  was 
pushed  out  of  Dumfriesshire,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  roving  thieves,  outlaws,  &c.  This  ground 
became  the  Debateable  Land.  The  Irvings  were 
a  well-known  and  numerous  tribe  at  this  period. 
Christopher  Irving,  of  Bonshaw,  married  a  daughter 
of  Johnstone'a,  or  a  niece  of  Johnstone,  of  Newbie. 
The  Irvines,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety,  with  retainers,  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  1547.  The  Douglas  rebellion,  in  1484,  was  not 
crushed  before  a  third  began.  Dumfriesshire  was, 
of  course,  again  the  chief  battle-field.  At  the  battle 
of  Sauchieburn  James  III.  fled  wounded,  taking 
refuge  in  a  cottage,  where  he  was  murdered. 
Maxwell  was  afterwards  appointed  as  ruler  of 
Dumfriesshire.  Adam,  Laird  of  Johnstone,  was 
cousin-german  to  Maxwell.  In  1509,  Adam  being 
dead,  his  lands  of  Johnstone,  Dunskellie,  Wam- 
phray, &c.,  were  restored  to  his  eldest  son  James, 
these  having  been  sequestered  for  fines  of  Justice 
Courts.  About  1513  Robert,  fifth  Lord  Maxwell, 
was  Warden  of  the  West  Borders  ;  his  sister  was 
married  to  the  then  Laird  Johnstone's  eldest  son. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  the  English  treated  the 
Border  families  when  they  had  an  opportunity, 
Lord  Dacre,  in  1514,  was  in  Dumfriesshire  with 
an  army.  From  that  county  he  wrote  to  the  Privy 
Council  as  follows  :  That  he  had  destroyed  "  four 
hundred  ploughed  lands,  the  town  of  Annan  and 
thirty- three  other  townships  ;  so  that  no  man  was 
dwelling  in  any  of  them  at  this  day,  save  only  in 
the  towns  of  Annan,  Steppel,  and  Waucbop,"  and 
that  "  he  means  to  continue  bis  forays  from  time 
to  time  to  the  utmost  annoyance  of  the  Scots." 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 
Poundfald,  Penclawdd,  R.S.O. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VANISHING  LONDON.  (See  8th  S.  xii.  286.)— 
Under  this  heading  a  correspondent  quotes  an  ex- 
tract from  a  provincial  paper  stating  that  an  old 
building  in  Wellclose  Square,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  a  prison  and  a  court-house,  and  was 
known  as  "  The  Liberty  of  Her  Majesty's  Tower 
of  London  and  Precinct  thereof,"  has  been 
"marked  out  by  the  authorities  for  effacement." 
t  ia  rather  puzzling  to  find  that  a  prison,  which 
IB  usually  a  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors, 


could  ever  be  known  as  a  "  liberty,"  a  term  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  denote  a  territorial  area 
in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  franchises.  The  Liberty 
of  the  Tower  was  such  an  area;  but  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  building  in  Wellclose  Square.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  learn  something  more  about  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  court  of  this 
Liberty,  which,  according  to  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion, was  not  finally  abolished  till  thirty  years  ago. 
Wheatley  (' London,  Past  and  Present,' iii.  458) 
says  that  the  Sessions  House  for  the  Liberty  of  the 
Tower  is  at  No.  33,  Wellclose  Square,  and  this  I 
presume  is  the  house  that  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. But  neither  that  authority  nor  any  other 
immediately  at  hand  says  that  the  house  was  a 
receptacle  for  malefactors.  It  is  not  included  in 
the  list  of  prisons  given  in  Hatton's  '  New  View 
of  London/  and  the  only  reference  I  can  find  to 
the  Tower  jurisdiction  in  that  work  is  at  vol.  ii. 
p.  716,  where  it  is  stated  that 

"the  Court  kept  within  the  Tower  of  London con- 
sists of  a  Steward,  Deputy  Steward,  and  the  Gentleman 
Porter  ia  in  the  Nature  of  the  Sheriff  of  a  County,  haying 
the  like  Power  within  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower,  for 
which  Compass  the  Court  is  held  by  Prescription  every 
Monday  for  determining  matters  whether  Actions  of 
Debt,  Trespass,  &c.,  for  any  Sum." 

Maitland  ('  History  of  London,'  ed.  1*739, 
p.  580)  gives  similar  information,  merely  stating 
that  the  Steward,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  tried  in  his  court  on  Tower 
Hill  actions  of  debt  (for  any  sum),  damage,  and 
trespass.  The  court  therefore  seems  only  to  have 
exercised  civil  jurisdiction  over  persons  residing 
within  the  Liberty ;  and  although  the  Sessions 
House  may,  on  occasion,  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  detention  for  debtors,  this  is  a  different  thing 
from  being  a  criminal  gaol ;  and  I  therefore  venture 
to  hope  that,  before  finally  receiving  the  imprima- 
tur of  *N.  &  Q.,'  the  statement  that  the  building 
was  a  "terror  to  malefactors,"  and  that  Dick 
Turpin  was,  among  others,  confined  in  it,  may 
receive  some  support  from  trustworthy  sources. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

WILLIAM  AXON,  LL.B. — This  name  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.' William  Axon  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Axon,  gentleman,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Easter's 
(S.  Vedastus),  and  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School,  whence  he  proceeded  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  14  August,  1623. 
After  two  years  of  probation  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  in  1630  had  a  grant  of  leave 
of  absence  for  four  years  and  to  receive  the  sum 
of  10Z.  in  lieu  of  his  commons.  In  September, 
1634,  his  place  was  vacated,  but  for  what  reason 
is  not  stated.  In  February  of  the  same  year  a 
"  testimonial,"  signed  by  Meric  Casaubon,  speaks 
of  his  sober  life  and  orthodox  preaching  in  the 
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Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  This  is  preserved 
amongst  the  Barney  MS 3.,  and  with  it  a  life, 
still  imprinted,  of  William  of  Wykeham.  Oo 
this  "  Hiatoria  Wioohamioa,  sine  commentarius 
beatissimae  memoriae  Gail.  Wicohami  Vitam,' 
Casaubon  has  written  "  by  Mr.  Will.  Axon  oi 
New  College  in  Oxford."  This  is  apparently  only 
a  collie  exercise,  but  it  has  commended  itself  to 
Mr.  Walcott,  who,  in  his  biography  of  Wykeham, 
says  :  "  But  the  most  intf resting  life  was  written 

y  William  Axon It  has  frequently  been  cited 

in  the  present  volume."  The  authorities  are  Dr. 
J.  E.  Sewell,  in  Manchester  Guardian  "  Local 
Notes  and  Queries,"  1874  ;  Barney  M3S.  362 
(in  British  Museum) ;  Walcott,'  William  of  Wyke- 
ham and  his  Colleges,'  London,  1852. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

"  BELLING  "  :  "  ROWING  "  :  "  WAWLING."— 
These  are  words  used  in  connexion  with  the 
fretting  of  a  sickly  infant.  "  Belling"  means 
crying  or  wailing  ;  "  rowing,"  the  noise  made  ;  and 
"  wawling,"  from  the  fact  that  the  crying  of  an 
infant  is  in  most  cases  remarkably  like  the  mewing 
of  a  cat  in  distress.  The  words  are  in  use  in 
Derbyshire  and  Notts.  THOS.  BATCLIFFB. 

Workaop. 

[A  stag  is  said  to  "bell."] 

BOADICRA. —  In  chap.  xi.  of  his  *  Origins  of 
English  History '  (second  edition,  pp.  304-5,  note) 
Mr.  Elton  says  that  the  great  battle  in  which 
Queen  Boadicea  (or,  as  he  more  correctly  spells 
her  name,  Boudicea)  was  defeated  by  Paulinus 
Suetonius  "is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Burrough  Hill,  near  Daventry,  where  the  nature 
of  the  ground  agrees  with  the  description  given  by 
Tacitus."  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  how 
Suetonius  could  have  been  in  that  locality  (the 
modern  Northamptonshire).  He  had  recently 
marched  to  London,  abandoned  it,  and  was  pro- 
bably moving  towards  Camulodnnum  (the  modern 
Colchester).  Mr.  Elton  refers  in  the  same  note 
to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scartb,  giving  the  impression 
that  the  latter  had  taken  the  same  view.  Mr. 
Scarth,  however  ('  Roman  Britain,'  p.  41)  assigns 
Burrough  Hill  as  the  site  of  an  earlier  battle,  in- 
stigated, but  not  fought,  by  the  Iceni.  Of  Boa- 
dicea's  defeat  he  says  (p.  50),  "  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  on  the  line  of  road  between  London 
and  Colchester ;  a  doable-trenched  Roman  camp 
near  Messing,  succeeded  in  after-times  by  the 
station  of  Canondum,  has  been  fixed  upon,  but 
this  is  uncertain."  It  is  well  known  that  one  of 
the  traditional  sites  is  Ambresbury  Bank,  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  Epping.  But 
a  recent  visit  to  that  plac«  convinced  me  that  the 
situation  did  not  agree  with  the  description  in 
Tacitus.  That  near  Messing  I  have  not  seen  ; 
but  the  position,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 


Colchester,  would  seem  to  be  a  likely  one. 
Daventry  seems  to  me  to  be  an  impossible  locality 
from  its  distance.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheatb. 

MANGIN,  THE  PENCIL- SELLER.  (See  8tb  S.  x. 
214.) — There  is  a  short  sketch  of  Mangin,  with  a 
portrait  from  a  photograph,  in  M.  Charles  Yriarte's 
'  Ce'le'brite's  de  la  Rue,'  pp.  253-64,  published  in 
1864.  It  would  appear  from  a  remark  by  the 
author  that  at  that  time  the  term  Mangin  was 
synonymous  with  impostor,  and  if  the  name  is  not 
still  used  in  the  same  sense  it  is  because  greater 
impostors  have  since  appeared,  whose  exploit* 
have  effaced  the  memory  of  the  vivacious  street 
seller.  M.  Yriarte  says  : — 

"  Mangin  eat  plus  qu'un  type,  c'est  un  symbole,  et  je 
auis  certain  quo  la  generation  qui  nous  suivra  designera, 
comme  la  notre,  sous  ce  nom  devenu  qualificatif,  lea 
faiseurs,  charlatans,  impudents  et  autres  eahirnbanques." 

Mangin  could  scarcely  be  called  a  charlatan.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Albert  Smith — who,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  gave  an  imitation  of  him  in  his 
(  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc' — that  his  pencils  were  good 
for  the  money  (he  sold  them  at  20  centimes  a 
single  pencil,  or  half  a  dozen  with  a  medal  and  a 
portrait  of  himself  for  a  franc) ;  he  merely  adopted 
an  unusual  method  of  advertising  his  wares,  and 
would  probably  at  the  present  day  be  classed  with 
the  proprietors  of  patent  medicines,  soaps,  inks,  and 
mustards,  whose  advertisements  greet  one  wherever 
we  travel. 

Mangin  was  alive  at  the  time  M.  Yriarte's  book 
appeared  in  1864,  but  died  some  time  before  the 
second  edition  came  out  in  April,  1868. 

Mangin  was  attended  by  an  acolyte  with  the 
generic  name  of  Vert-de-gris,  who  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  sounded  a  born,  but  this 
instrument  was  replaced  by  a  barrel-organ.  Vert- 
de-gris  is  immortalized  by  Theodore  de  Banville, 
in  the  tenth  Occidentale  of  his  '  Odes  Funambu- 
leeques,'  in  which  a  distracted  maiden,  describing 
her  lost  lover,  explains  : — 

H  aimait  de  faire  tapage 

Par  les  beaux  jours  pleins  de  rayonp, 

Assis  en  vcternent  de  page, 

Sur  le  sommet  d'un  equipage, 

Derriere  un  marchand  de  crayons. 

Car  leurs  coussins  etait  deux  trones 
Quand  mon  Arthur  eonnait  du  cor 
Pres  de  Mangin  en  gaions  jaunes, 
Qui  sent  de  plumets  de  deux  aunes 
Frissoner  sur  son  caeque  d'or ! 

JOHN  HEBB. 
Willesden  Green. 

HONOR  OAK. — The  sohjact  of  Honour  Oaks  was 
discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  iii.  338,  438,  in 
reference  to  the  0<ik  of  Honour  at  Camberwell. 
The  story  mentioned  in  Manning  and  Bray's  '  Hie- 
ory  of  Surrey '  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth  bon- 
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curing  this  oak  on  one  occasion  by  dining  beoeatl 
it,  and  hence  the  name,  is  interesting,  as  showing 
how  easily  oar  forefathers  explained  topographica 
difficulties.  The  present  dispute  concerning  the 
public  right  of  access  to  One  Tree  Hill  recalli 
attention  to  the  name  Honor  Oak  and  its  origin 
No  reference  was  made  by  the  contributors  t( 
'N.  &  Q.;  in  6*"  S.  iii.  on  this  subject  to  the  con 
nexion  of  Honor  Oak  Hill  in  Oamberwell  with  the 
Honour  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  the  Clares 
This  tree  marked  the  boundary  between  Camber 
well  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  Camberwell  was 
for  a  long  time  part  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Gloucester  oi 
that  name,  and  the  last  earl  of  his  family,  was 
killed  at  Bannockburn  in  1314. 

T.  W.  SHORE. 
105,  Ritherdon  Road,  8.W. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

TICKETS  OP  VAUXBA.LL  GARDENS.  —  Being 
engaged  in  preparing  an  illustrated  description  of 
the  metallic  tickets  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  (including 
those  preserved  in  the  British  Museum),  I  should 
be  greatly  indebted  to  any  collectors  who  would 
kindly  furnish  some  account  of  any  rare  varieties 
that  they  may  possess.  A  few  of  these  interesting 
pieces  are  reproduced  in  my  *  London  Pleasure 
Gardens  of  the  Eighteenth  Century/  and  there  is 
a  larger  selection  in  Wilkinson's  '  Londina  Illus- 
trata '  and  in  Nichols's  '  Lambeth.'  But  there  are 
undoubtedly  other  varieties,  and  some  are  important 
from  their  bearing  dates.  Is  there  any  detailed 
evidence  as  to  Hogarth's  connexion  with  these 
tickets  ?  The  perpetual  admission  ticket  struck  in 
gold  for  the  use  of  Hogarth  passed  through  many 
hands.  According  to  Mr.  B.  Nightingale  (Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  xviii.  p.  97)  it  was  in  1856  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  of  Springfield 
House,  Wandsworth  Road.  Is  its  present  where- 
abouts known  ?  WARWICK  WROTH. 

Department  of  Coins,  British  Museum. 

"  HOOVES.  '— In  the  first  number  of  Literature, 

October,  is   a   poem    by  Mr.   KipUog,  called 

White  Horses.'     In  verse  3,  line  6,   he  has  the 

word  "  hooves  "  as  a  plural  for  "  hoof."     Does  any 

precedent  for  this  formation  exist  ?       B.  J.  M. 

["On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trod,"  saya 
lennyson.  This  formation  seems  legitimate.] 

BAPTISMAL  SHELL,  almost  certainly  from  Beth- 
lehem (sketch  enclosed).  In  centre  is  figure  of 

aale  saint  with  nimbus  and  palm  branch.  A 
short  sword  lies  in  front  of  her.  Above  are  two 


cherubs,  with  I  H  S,  and  legend  "  Fiant  qute 
petis."  Below  "Scalcedoi,  M."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  Is  there  a  saint  and  martyr  in 
the  Greek  calendar  named  Calcedo,  or  anything 
similar?  GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 

The  Rectory,  Wem,  Salop. 

[We  are  unable  to  reproduce  the  sketch.] 

NURSERY  RHYME.— Can  any  clue  be  given  to 
the  following  rhyme,  its  origin,  and  date  ? — 

Violante  in  the  pantry 
Gnawing  at  a  mutton  bone  ; 
How  she  gnawed  it, 
How  she  clawed  it, 
When  she  found  herself  alone. 

H.  MONTAGU. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  PRONOUN. — Is  it  correct  to 
attach  a  plural  verb  to  "  either  "  and  "neither  "  ? 
The  query  is  prompted  by  the  following  passage  in 
an  article  entitled  '  Snobs  on  the  Judicial  Bench/ 
which  appears  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  25  Sept., 
p.  337  :— 

"  Amongst  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  in 
Scotland  Debrett  only  credits  three  with  the  possession 
of  coats  of  arms.  These  are  Lord  Mnncrieff,  whose  right, 
of  course,  is  undoubted,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Lord 
Kingsburgh)  and  Lord  Young,  neither  of  whom  have  the 
vestige  of  a  right." 

As  the  Saturday  Review  is  sometimes  severe  on 
grammatical  oddities,  it  may  be  assumed  that  its 
own  syntax  ia  satisfactory  to  itself.  This  gives 
point  to  the  query  in  the  present  case.  The  posi- 
tion of  "  only  "  in  the  first  of  the  two  sentences 
quoted  might  have  invited  attention  when  a  pre- 
vious discussion  was  in  progress  in  these  columns. 

THOMAS  BAYNB. 
Ilelensburgh,  N.8. 

LEGEND  OF  DON  JUAN.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  where  to  find  an  account  of  the 
old  Don  Juan  or  Don  Giovanni  legend  ?  Is  it 
Spanish  in  origin  ?  T.  S.  O. 

[It  is  Spanish  in  origin,  the  character  of  Don  Juan 

being  traceable  to  the  great  Tenorio  family  of  Seville. 

Lope  de  Vega,  in  his '  Money  makes  the  Man,'  brings 

he  character  upon  the  stage.     Gabriel  Tellei,  better 

:nown  as  Tirso  de  Molina,  gave  the  character  in  hia 

Seville  Deceiver '  ('  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla ')  the  shape 

t  has  since  assumed.     From  a  Neapolitan  translation  it 

was  taken  by  the  French,  and  appropriated  by  M<>liere  in 

Le   Festin    de    Pierre'      Consult  Tickuor's  'Spanish 

literature,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  516  et  teq."] 

SIR    WILLIAM    DOGDALB.  —  I    have    recently 

ecome  possessed  of  an  old  and  interesting  framed 

portrait  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  engraved,  as  is 

ecorded,by  Wen.  Hollar.    The  inscription  beneath 

he  portrait  runs  "  Qulielmus  Dugdale.    jE'atis  50. 

A.0.  MDCLVI  ,"  and  is  followed  by  an  extract  from 

Ovid  — "  Nescio    qua    natale    solum     dulcedine 

unctos,"  &c.     At  the  right  hand  of  the  historian 

ie  several  volumes,  rolls,  and  inkstand  ;  whilst  in 

he  upper  angles  are  respectively  a  shield  of  arms 
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and  a  crest.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  something 
of  the  history  of  this  engraving,  and  whether  it 
was  originally  designed  or  employed  as  an  illustra- 
tion for  any  work  of  the  historian. 

H.  NORRIS. 
Tamworth. 

"BARMITZVAH."  —  The  following  appeared  as 
an  advertisement  in  the  Standard  and  Diggers' 
News  of  Johannesburg  on  25  Sept.,  1897  : — 

"  Mr,  and  Mrs.  — —  request  the  pleasure  of  all  their 
friends  on  the  occasion  of  the  barmitzvah  of  their  eon 

on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  25th  and  26  Sept.,  at 

their  residence .  Thia  is  the  only  invitation." 

The  word  looks  like  Hebrew.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  A.  L.  MATHBW. 

Oxford. 

[The  Barmitzvah  amongst  the  Jews  is  this.  When  a 
son  attains  the  age  of  thirteen  he  is  confirmed,  and  has 
to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  the  synagogue,  «fec. 
It  is  customary  for  his  relatives  and  friends  to  present 
him  with  gifts,  and  there  is  a  festive  gathering.  After 
the  meal  he  says  by  heart  in  Hebrew  the  long  grace 
after  meat.] 

AUTHOR  OF  POEM.— Who  was  the  author  of  a 
poem    entitled  "Universal    Sympathy  |  or  |  The 
Martyred  Statesman  |  A  Poem  |  on  |  The  Death  | 
of  j  The  Right  Honourable  |  Spencer  Perceval.  | 
London.  |  Printed  for  the  Author  |  by  T.  Bensley, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street.  |  1812  "  ?    It  was  pub- 
lished in  a  paper  cover,  with  a  list  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  poem  sewed  up  with  it.  S.  0.  0. 

GIBRALTAR  AND  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. — Is  it 
a  fact  that  a  British  subject  wishing  to  visit  Spanish 
territory-  by  crossing  the  frontier  from  Gibraltar 
has  to  apply  to  the  Spanish  authorities  for  a 
permit,  and  that  when  he  obtains  the  document  he 
finds  that  it  contains  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  really  belongs  to  the 
King  of  Spain  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  ridiculous  fiction  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  (with 
a  translation),  and  it  might  serve  to  put  our  autho- 
rities on  their  mettle  to  compel  the  Spaniards  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  British  pluck  and  blood 
won  Gibraltar,  and  that  we  do  not  hold  it  by  their 
good  pleasure.  WALTER  HAMILTON. 

ARMS  OF  FLAXBY  ABBEY  AND  KINGSWOOD 
ABBEY. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what 
were  the  armorial  bearings  of  these  two  destroyed 
abbeys  of  Gloucestershire  ?  INQUIRER. 

THE  CACKLING  OF  HENS.— Who  is  the  earliest 
writer  or  naturalist  that  has  noted  this  instinct  in 
fowls  ?  Do  wild  jungle  fowls  also  cackle  after 
laying  an  egg  ?  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

QUEEN  ANNE  AS  EMPRESS.  —  There  are  two 
references  in  the  correspondence  of  Governor  Pitt 
(of  "the  Pitt  Diamond"  and  grandfather  of  the 
Great  Commoner)  to  an  idea  of  making  Queen 


Anne  Empress  of  Great  Britain  upon  which  I 
should  like  some  light.  Writing  on  16  September, 
1707,  from  Fort  St.  George  to  Sir  Stephen  Evance, 
John  Dolben,  and  Robert  Pitt,  in  London,  Governor 
Pitt  said  :— 

"  As  to  my  grande  affaire  [the  famous  Diamond],  I  am 
firme  as  to  the  price  I  formerly  fixed,  unless  it  bee  to 
a  trifle  in  such  a  sum;  and  as  I  hear  that  our  nation  is 
gratefully  inclined,  Boeas  to  present  Her  Koyall  Majestye 
with  the  title  of  Empress,  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  soe 
great  an  ornament  to  soe  glorious  a  title  as  the  un- 
paralleled jewel  of  the  world." — 'Royal  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  Thirteenth  Report,'  Appendix, 
part  Hi.  p,  32. 

Just  four  months  later — 21  January,  1707/8 — 
writing  to  his  son  Eobert,  he  returned  to  the 
subject  in  the  very  similar  words  : — 

"My  intent  is  chiefly  on  my  grand  concern,  and  as  I 
hear  it  is  intended  by  Parliament  to  make  our  Queen  an 
Empress,  a  nobler  present  cannot  accompany  soe  glorious 
a  title."— Ibid.,  p.  34. 

Is  there  any  other  authority  for  this  idea  ever 
having  been  seriously  entertained  ? 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM  BY  WM. 
WORDSWORTH.  —  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
album  containing  the  following  lines  in  the  hand- 
writing of  William  Wordsworth  : — 

0  Nature,  a'  thy  shews  and  forms 
To  feeling  pensive  hearts  hae  charms, 

Whether  the  Summer  kindly  warms 
With  life  and  light, 

Or  Winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang  dark  Night. 
Scripsit  Wm.  Wordsworth,  Qreeta  Bank,  Oct.  26,  1821. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  if  the  verse  is  a  quotation 
from  another  poet,  or  Wordsworth's  own  composi- 
tion ?  E.  H.  KEEN. 
[The  lines  are  from  Burns's '  To  W.  Simpson.'] 

BOSTON  PARDONS. —John  Foxe,  in  his  'Acts 
and  Monuments,'  vol.  v.  p.  364,  Seeley's  edition, 
1857,  gives  a  compendium  of  the  indulgences 
granted  by  Papal  authority  to  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  guild  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Boston. 
Another  account,  fuller  than  that  given  by  Foxe, 
may  be  seen  in  Thomas  Becon's  '  Reliques  of 
Rome,'  ed.  1563,  p.  187  a.  Both  of  these  seein 
to  be  abridged  translations.  Is  the  original  text 
known  to  be  in  existence  ;  and,  if  so,  where  can  it 
be  seen?  K.  P.  D.  E. 

JOHN  MOORE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 
b.  1729,  d.  1805,  was  the  son  of  one  Thomas 
Moore.  Can  any  one  give  me  any  information 
respecting  the  archbishop's  ancestry  ? 

RACHEL  DE  SALIS. 

Dawley  Court,  Uxbridge. 

AUSTRIAN  NAME. — In  a  report  of  a  duel  just 
fought  between  two  Austrian  officers,  the  Standard 
says  one  of  the  seconds  was  General  Count  UexkuelJ. 
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Does  anybody  know  how  the  man  got  anch  an 
^ordinary  name?  It  cannot  be  genuine,  sug- 
gesting as  it  does  nothing  but  four  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  His  ancestors  or  himself  must  have 
assumed  it.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

11  KIDS."— Whence  comes  to  us  this  vulgarism  foi 
" children  "  ?  Is  it  from  the  German  " Kinder" ? 

E.  WALFORD. 
Ventnor. 

[The  derivation  suggested  seems  improbable.  4The 
Century  Dictionary '  suggests  a  possible  kinship  with 
chit.  We  shall  probably  have  to  wait  till  the '  Historica 
English  Dictionary '  reaches  the  word.] 

"  WHIP-DOG  "  DAT.— What  is  the  origin  of  this 
appellation  given  to  18  October  ?  Vide '  Whitaker's 
Almanack,'  1897.  EVAN  THOMAS. 

[Consult,  und<r  "  Pairs,"  Brand, '  Popular  Antiquities 
ii.  357,  ed.  1870,  where  it  is  said  tn*t,  a  York  priest 
having  dropped  the  pax  after  consecration  at  the  festival 
of  St.  Luke,  it  was  snatched  up  and  swallowed  by  a  dog, 
and  that  leave  was  consequently  given  to  whip  on  that 
day  all  the  dogs  seen  in  the  streets  of  York,  whence  the 
practice  extended  to  other  places ;  but  consult '  N.  &  Q 
81  8.  ix.  64,  the  current  volume,  and  General  Indexes 
passim.] 

DR.  THE"OPHILE  DK  GARBNCIERES.— A  portrait 
of  my  ancestor  Dr.  The"ophile  de  Garencteres 
(Huguenot  refugee,  translator  of  Nostradamus, 
&c.)  appears  in  the  '  Book  of  Days.'  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  where  is,  or  even  was,  the 
original  of  that  portrait ;  also  where  his  works 
may  be  had ;  and  where  a  full  account  of  his 
chequered  life  may  be  read  ?  I  know  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  De  Garencieres  family,  and  their 
drifting  north  under  the  name  (Anglicized)  of 
Garensiers,  and  have  other  bits  of  information, 
but  nothing  systematic.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  is 
long  since  dead ;  Chambers's  Journal  is  ignorant 
in  the  matter.  HEADINGLEY. 

"BIRD  OF  HUNDRED  DYES. "  —  Bishop  Heber 
in  '  An  Evening  Walk  in  Bengal '  writes  :  — 
With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs  ; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes, 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
Will  any  one  kindly  tell  me  what  bird  is  referred 
to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  ?  J.  A.  J. 

[It  is  the  Mucharunga,  whatever  that  may  be.  We 
fail  to  find  it  in  Newton's  '  Dictionary  of  Birds.'] 

AUTHORS  op  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
The  mark  of  rank  in  nature  is  capacity  for  pain, 
And  the  anguish  of  the  singer  makes  the  sweetness  of 
the  strain.  V.  H.  R. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  *ky, 
The  sleep  that  is  amongst  the  lonely  hills. 

R.  H. 

[This  is  from  Wordsworth,  though  we  cannot  supply 
the  precise  reference.] 


BOW  CHURCH,  CHEAPSIDE. 
(8"»  S.  xii.  288.) 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xciii.  part  i. 
p.  303,  there  is  a  cut  of  the  seal  of  Bow  Church 
very  nearly  resembling  that  in  *01d  and  New 
London,'  though  the  date  given  is  1580  instead  of 
1650. 

Stow's  first  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows 
(edition  of  1598,  p.  203,  wrongly  paged  as  199)  :— 

'•'  At  the  vpper  end  of  Hosiar  lane  towards  west  chepe, 
is  the  fayre  p.irish  church  of  S.  Mary  Bow,  called  de 
Arcubus,  of  the  stone  Arohes  or  Bowes  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  or  bell  Tower  thereof,  which  arching  was  aswell 
on  the  old  steeple,  ag  on  the  new  for  no  other  part  of  the 
church  seemeth  to  haue  beene  arched  at  any  time,  yet 
hath  the  said  church  neuer  beene  knowne  by  any  other 
name,  then  8.  Mary  Bow,  or  le  Bow:  neither  is  that 
church  so  called  of  the  court  there  kept,  but  the  said 
Court  taketh  name  of  the  place  wherein  it  is  kept,  &  is 
called  the  court  of  the  arches,  but  of  what  antiquitie  or 
continuation  I  cannot  declare." 

In  the  second  edition  (1603),  p.  255,  he  says  : — 

"At  the  vpper  ende  of  Hosier  Lane,  towarde  West 
Cheape,  ia  the  fayre  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Marie  Bow. 
This  Church  in  the  reigne  of  William  Conquerour,  being 
the  first  in  this  Cittie  builded  on  Arches  of  stone,  was 
therefore  called  newe  Marie  Church,  of  Saint  Marie  de 
Arcubus,  or  le  Bow  in  West  Cbeaping :  As  Stratford 
Bridge,  being  the  first,  builded  (by  Matilde  the  Queene, 
wife  to  Henrie  the  first)  with  Arches  of  stone,  was  called 
Stratford  le  Bow,  which  names  to  the  said  Church  and 
Bridge  remayneth  till  this  day.  The  Court  of  the 
Arches  is  kept  in  this  Church,  and  taketh  name  of  the 
plice,  not  the  place  of  the  Court,  but  of  what  antiquitie 
or  continuation  that  Court  hath  there  continued  I  can* 
not  learne." 

He  goes  on  to  say  (in  both  editions)  that  in  the 
year  1271  a  great  part  of  the  steeple  fell  down,  and 
that  the  old  steeple  "was  by  little  and  little  re- 
edified  and  new  builded  vp,  at  the  least  so  much 
as  was  fallen  downe,"  and  that  the  work  was 
finished  in  1512.  He  proceeds  : — 

'  The  Arches  or  Bowes  thereupon,  with  the  lanthornes, 
iue  in  number,  to  wit,  one  at  each  corner,  and  one  on 
the  top  in  the  middle  :  vpon  the  arches  were  also  after* 
ward  finished  of  stone,  brought  from  Cane  in  Normandy, 
deliuered  at  the  Customers  Key  for  iiij*.  vjrf.  the  tunne, 
William  Copland  Taylor,  the  kings  Merchant,  and 
Andrew  Fuller  Mercer,  being  churchwardens,  1515  and 

510 It  seemeth  that  the  lanthornes  on  the  top  of 

.his  steeple,  were  meant  to  haue  beene  glased,  and  lights 
n  them  to  haue  beene  placed  nightly  in  the  winter, 
vherehy  trtuailers  to  the  Cittie  might  haue  the  better 
ight  thereof,  and  not  to  mi-se  of  their  wayes." 

[t  is  obvious  that  the  colon  after  "  middle,"  though 
repeated  in  the  second  edition,  should  be  omitted 
o  make  the  sense  clear. 

Stow's  description,  therefore,  corresponds  with 
he  seal  depicted  in  '  Old  and  New  London/  ex- 
cept that  the  arches  shown  in  the  seal  do  not,  as 
UK.  RUTTON  says,  appear  to  be  of  stone.  Most  of 
he  early  maps  and  views  of  London  show  a  steeple 
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of  the  same  general  character,  though,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  scale  and  the  careless  drawing, 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  details.  In  a  modern 
copy  of  Visscher's  *  View  of  London,'  1616,  the 
place  of  the  arches  is  taken  by  a  solid  dome,  the 
corner  lanterns  are  pinnacles,  and  the  centre  lantern 
a  small  spire  or  Heche. 

The  statement  in  Stow's  first  edition  that  the 
arching  was  on  the  old  steeple  as  well  as  on  the 
new  is  probably  without  foundation,  and  invented 
merely  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  church  ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  a  Norman  tower 
could  have  had  arches  in  any  way  corresponding 
to  Scow's  description  or  to  any  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  steeple  in  the  maps  and  views. 

Stow  makes  another  curious  mistake  as  to  this 
church.  In  the  second  edition,  against  the  words 
"therefore  called  newe  Marie  Church,  of  Saint 
Marie  de  Arcubus,  or  le  Bow  in  West  Cheaping/' 
is  the  marginal  note,  "  New  Mary  Church  or  S. 
Mary  Baw  in  west  Cbeping.  Li.  Colchester."  This 
almost  certainly  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  charter 
of  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  S.  John's,  Colchester, 
by  Eudo  (temp.  William  II.  and  Henry  I.),  in 
which  is  included,  among  the  endowments,  "Eccle- 
aiam  S.  Mariae  de  Westcheping,  London,  quae 
vocatur  Niewecherche,"  and  "ecclesiam  S.  Stephani 
super  Walebroch  et  domum  meam  petrinam  juxta 
Niewchurch  "  (vide  Dugdale's  *  Monasticon  Angli- 
canuro,'  vol.  iv.  p.  607,  edition  1823).  In  the 
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his  '  Repertorium,'  also  treats  the  abbey  of  Col 
Chester  as  patron  of  S.  Mary  Woolchurch. 

It  is  clear  that  "  the  church  of  S.  Mary  of  West- 
cheping which  is  called  Niewcherche  "  is  "  S.  Mary 
Woolchurch,"  which  was  probably  called  New 
Church  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  church  of 
S.  Mary  le  Bow,  and  that  Stow  has  been  misled 
by  the  fact  that  the  site  of  S.  Mary  Woolchurch 
was  not  in  his  day  called  West  Cheap,  but  the 
Poultry. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  earlier 
reference  to  the  name  "  Saint  Mary  le  Bow"  tha  i 
the  will  of  Robert  de  Mounpeillers,  A.D.  1278-9, 
quoted  in  the  '  Calendar  of  Wills  proved  in  th  3 
Court  of  Husting';  but  in  the  'Liber  de  Anti- 
quis  Legibus  '  (Camden  Society)  one  of  the  sheriffs 
for  the  year  1244  is  "  Radulphus  de  Arcubua, 
Speciarius,"  translated  by  Riley  "Ralph  de  Bow, 
Spicer."  He  is  called  "  Rauf  Spicer  "  in  Arnold  s 
'Chronicle.'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Spicers  lived  close  by  Bow  Church. 

H.  A.  HARBBN. 

Doubtless  the  crypt  arches  gave  its  name,  as 
well  as  the  "  Court  of  Arches."  But  as  for  "arched 
ribs  of  stone  converging  together  to  support  stone 
lanterns,"  this  was  not  "left  to  Sir  Christopher 


Wren  to  design,"  as  there  were  towers  so  finished 
at  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh.  His  St.  Dunstan's- 
in-the-East  improves  on  them  ;  but  he  did  not 
make  the  best  use  of  the  idea  at  St.  Paul's,  where 
he  could  have  supported  the  lantern  by  eight 
such  ribs  quite  as  well  as  by  the  clumsy  cone 
of  brickwork.  Lord  Grimthorpe  doubts  if  the 
construction  could  have  been  improved.  It  greatly 
needs  light,  and  some  day  plumbers  will  doubtless 
burn  down  the  external  dome,  which  we  may  hope 
will  be  replaced  by  one  of  hollow  bricks  ;  but  a 
chance  of  more  daylight  is  excluded  by  the  cone. 

E.  L.  GAKBETT. 

The  same  question  as  that  which  appears  at  the 
above  reference  was  thought  of  by  the  Rev.  John 
Entick  when  he  compiled  his  '  History  and  Survey 
of  London,  Westminster,  Southwark,'&c.,  in  1776, 
in  4  vols.  In  vol.  i.  p.  84,  there  is  this  notice  : — 

"  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  built 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  taking  the  addi- 
tion of  bow  from  its  being  the  first  church  in  this  city 
built  on  arches  of  stone." 

In  vol.  iv.  p.  92,  there  is  : — 

"At  the  north-west  angle  of  Bow-lane  stands  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow,  so  called  from  the 
manner  of  its  being  built  on  arches  of  stone.  It  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Conqueror,*  and  at  first 
named  New  Mary  Church  ;  afterwards  they  gave  it  the 
addition  of  de  arcubus,  or  le-bow." 

"  b  Some  have  imagined  that  it  was  called  Bow  church 
from  the  top  of  the  steeple  raised  upon  stone  pillars,  built 
archwise,  as  so  many  bent  bows.  But  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  this  church  had  no  arches  upon  the  top  of  it 
till  it  was  new  built  in  the  year  1512,  [in  which  year]  tha 
steeple  was  for  the  first  time  finished,  with  arches  and 
bows  thereupon,  and  five  lanthorns,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  one  at  the  top  in  the  middle,  upon  the  arches,  made 
of  stone  imported  from  Caen  in  Normandy." 

This  tower  was  burnt  in  1666.  The  present 
tower  was  built  in  1818. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 


'  THE  HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  '  (8ln  S.  xii.  321).— We  must  all  feel 
that  our  Editor's  reminder  is  necessary  and  timely. 
Let  me  make  one  further  suggestion.  In  districts 
where  no  copy  of  the  '  Dictionary  '  is  accessible  to 
the  public,  why  should  not  private  possessors  let  it 
be  known  that  it  may  be  consulted  at  their  houses 
under  proper  conditions  ? 

Moreover,  provincial  newspapers  might  render 
more  assistance  if  they  were  more  public-spirited. 
I  wrote  a  notice  of  one  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  ' 
for  the  daily  paper  of  a  Yorkshire  city,  but  my 
MS.  was  returned  to  me  because  "the  book  had 
not  been  sent  to  them  for  review  "  !  W.  0.  B. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  (8th  S.  xii.  329).— 
Part  of  Bacon's  sentence  was  that  he  should  never 
again  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.  In  order 
to  settle  his  affairs  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  the 
king's  licence  to  repair  to  "  our  City  of  London  "  and 
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"  to  abide  there  for  the  space  of  one  month  or  six 
weeks."  At  the  same  time  he  obtained  a  warrant 
under  the  king's  signature  enabling  him  "  to  be 
and  remain  at  Sir  John  Vaughan's  house  at  Parson's 
Green,  the  said  clause  of  confinement  notwithstand- 
ing." 

This  Sir  John  Vaughan  seems  to  have  been  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Prince's  Household.  Though 
entitled  "Sir  John"  in  the  warrant  of  13  Sep- 
tember, 1621,  he  appears  to  have  been  created 
Lord  Vaughan  of  Mullingar,  co.  Westmeath,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  on  29  July,  1621.  He  was 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Garbery. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

FRATERNITY  OP  GENEALOGISTS  (8tto  S.  xii.  289, 
338). — It  may  save  some  trouble  to  your  readers 
to  state  that  the  work  called  in  the  last  of  these 
two  references  the  Genealogist  is  apparently 
the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  in  f  ol.  iv.  of  which 
(1866-67),  at  pp.  466-467,  *re  some  remarks  on 
this  fraternity,  as  also  are  others  on  p.  574,  though 
not  (as  above  stated)  on  p.  577,  which  possibly  is 
a  printer's  error  for  574.  Vol.  iv.  in  either  of  the 
two  series  of  the  Genealogist  does  not  contain 
as  many  as  400  pages.  G.  E.  C. 

WORDS  OF  SONG  WANTED  (8th  S.  xii.  347).— 
The  words  H.  R.  P.  0.  quotes  are  part  of  the  chorus 
of  an  old  song  called  '  The  Soldiers'  Cheer.'  I  recol- 
lect it  as  one  of  the  collection  of  songs  which  used  to 
be  sung  after  football  matches  at  Winchester.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  print  in  the  '  Winchester  College 
Song-book,'  1878,  p.  7,  published  by  Wells,  Win- 
Chester.  The  verses  and  chorus  are  there  given  as 
follows  : — 

Sing  the  soldiers'  cheer,  the  danger  'a  past, 

The  tyrant  Tippoo  's  slain  at  luat. 
Chorus.  Let  us  not  forget  our  throats  to  wet 
With  a  bottle  of  the  best  champagne  ; 
Trumpets  sound,  toast*  go  round, 
Lights  abound  in  the  Eastern  ground  ; 
Cymbals  clang  with  a  merry,  merry  bang, 
To  the  joys  of  the  next  campaign. 

So  here  we  stand,  a  courageous  band, 
Upon  the  shores  of  Hindoostand. 

Chorus. 

Let  victory  be  the  soldier's  share 
Who  draws  his  sword  in  defence  of  the  fair. 

Chorus. 

I  remember  that  at  the  singing  in  old  days,  when 
we  had  no  printed  words,  the  first  line  of  the 
last  verse  was  always  sung  "Let  victory  be  the 
soldier's  cheer,"  and  not  "  share."  C.  W.  H. 

One  who  remembers  the  song  "  Let  the  trumpet 
sound  "  being  sung  by  old  Anglo-Iudians,  but  who 
cannot  supply  the  whole,  says  the  second  line 
began  "  And  the  lights  abound,"  not  "aboard." 

D. 

BEANFEAST  :  BEANO  (8tb  S.  xii.  64,  174,  312). 
—May  I  suggest,  as  a  somewhat  simpler  conjecture 


than  that  of  PROF.  SKEAT,  that  bean  in  beanfeast 
is  merely  a  modern  misspelling  of  the  cant  word 
bene,  good,  and  that  a  bene  feast  is  one  whereat 
"benecofes"  and  "bene  morts"  fare  "benely" 
on  "  bene  bowse  "  and  "  bene  pecke"  ?  Bene  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  cant  words. 
It  occurs  in  the  earliest  specimen  of  English  cant, 
Robert  Copland's  'Hye  way  to  the  Spyttel  House' 
(1535),  in  Barman's  '  Caveat'  (1566),  in  Dekker 
(1609),  Grose  (1785),  and  Lytton  ('Pelham,1 
cap.  Ixxxiii.,  with  the  punning  motto  "Et  cantare 
pares,  et  respondere  parati ").  It  would  be  strange 
if  a  word  of  such  vitality  had  not  perpetuated 
itself  in  some  semi-slang  phrase.  One  has  but  to 
glance  at  Barman's  list  to  note  how  many  of  his 
words  have  passed  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

JOHN  SAMPSON. 

For  ancient  superstitions  connected  with  the 
not  eating  or  the  eating  of  beans,  see  Dr.  F.  B. 
Jevons's  edition  of  Plutarch's  *  Romane  Ques- 
tions,' translated  A.D.  1603  by  Philemon  Holland, 
London,  1892,  introduction,  pp.  Ixxxvj-xciv.  The 
following  is  from  a  Lyons  missal  quoted  in  Martene, 
'De  Ant.  Eccl.  Disci plina,' cap.  xxii.  (ed.  Lugd., 
1706,  4to.,  p.  350)  :— 

"De  Ccena  Domini Hodie  Domnua  abbas  facit  et 

facere  debet  eleemoaynam  generalem  omnibus  venienti- 
bua  de  media  mica  cum  potu  vini,  et  etUm  in  dicta 
eleemoeyna  debent  dari  fab»  cum  duobua  deuariis  per 
illos  de  quibua  fit  mentio  in  uaibus." 

In  the  'Observances  of  Barnwell  Priory'  (ed. 
Clark,  1897,  p.  178)  we  find  among  the  duties  of 
the  almoner 

particionea  communes  elemosinarius  bis  uel  ter  in 
ebdomada  facere  conaueuit  de  pisis  et  fabia,  incipiena 
die  Cinerum  et  continuans  usque  ad  festum  sancte  mar- 
garete  uirginia." 

I  feel  sure  that  I  have  seen  more  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  beans  to  the  poor  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, but  cannot  at  present  find  where  it  is. 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

THE  COUNTY  OF  HANTS  (8th  S.  xii.  308,  331). 
— The  proper  legal  designation  is  the  county  of 
Southampton  or  South  Hants,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  county  of  Northampton  or  North  Hants. 
Hampshire  is  a  colloquial  and  comparatively 
modern  term.  It  would,  in  any  case,  be  incorrect 
to  speak  of  the  "county  of  Hampshire," as  county 
and  shire  have,  for  most  modern  purposes',  similar 
meanings,  although  there  are,  of  course,  counties 
which  were  never  shires.  The  case  is  by  no 
means  unique,  as  the  inquirer  suggests  ;  tx.  gr., 
Shropshire  is  legally  described  as  the  "  county  of 
Salop."  JAMKS  R.  BRAMBLE,  F.S.A. 

Seafield,  Weaton-super-Mare. 

The  county  of  Southampton  is  so  named  very 
properly,  and  distinguished  from  the  county  of 
Northampton.  Such  distinctions  are  made  between 
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many  villages  in  different  counties  ;  it  is  convenient, 
although  the  reason  may  nob  be  self-evident  from 
distance.  A.  H. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 

JUVENILE  AUTHORS  (8tb  S.  xii.  248).— MB. 
MACRAY,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  exact  in  the  state- 
ment that,  as  respects  the  juvenile  authorship, 
the  '  Sermons  on  Rath '  have  hitherto  been  with- 
out notice.  But  he  has  trusted  too  entirely  to 
the  writer  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy;  for  complete  information  as  respects  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  the  book  itself,  and 
the  notices  of  it.  Wood,  in  the  '  Athense  Oxoni- 
enses,'  vol.  ii.  (1692,  folio),  col.  52,  in  his  life  of 
Ephraim  Pagit,  or  Paget,  son  of  Eusebius  Pagit, 
has  these  remarks : — 

"  One  of  both  his  names  (his  uncle,  I  think)  translated 
into  English  'Sermons  upon  Ruth,'  Lon.  1586  in  Oct., 
written  originally  by  Lod.  Lavater,  but  whether  the  said 
Ephraim  Paget  was  educated  in  Oxon,  I  cannot  justly 
say,  tho'  two  or  more  of  his  sirname  and  time  occur  in 
our  Registers." 

I  am  only  able  to  refer  to  the  early  folio,  as  I 
have  not  by  me  the  elaborate  edition  of  the 
'Athense'  by  Dr.  Bliss.  There  is  also  a  brief 
notice  in  another  work,  'The  Catalogue  of  our 
English  Writers  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
either  in  Whole  or  in  Part,  at  Large  or  in  Single 
Sermons,'  London,  1668  :  "Ruth.  On  the  whole, 
Edward  Topsel,  octavo,  1601  ;  Richard  Bernard, 
quarto ;  Thomas  Fuller,  octavo,  1634 ;  Arthur 
Jackson,  quarto,  1658  ;  Lodowick  Lavater,  octavo, 
1586."  The  '  Sermons  on  Ruth 'are  also  in  the 

0  Subjects  Volume"  of  Darling's  *  Cyclop.  Biblio- 
graph.'  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

There  have  been  some  remarkable  instances  of 
juvenile  authorship,  but  I  do  not  remember  a 
book  produced  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  follow- 
ing:  "The  Vale  ov  Brukli.  A  tale  bei  a  litel 
gerl.  London  :  F.  Pitman.  1880."  The  book, 
as  appears  from  the  preface,  was  written  by  Blanche 
Goold,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old.  It  was 
revised  by  an  unnamed  friend,  who  may  be  identified 
with  my  good  friend  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Pitman, 
and  is  printed  in  the  reformed  spoiling  advocated 
by  him.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

MR.  MACRAY  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  well- 
known  instance  of  Oowley,  who  was  born  in  1618 
and  published  '  Poetical  Blossoms '  in  1633,  when 
he  was  a  boy  at  Westminster  School. 

A.  C.  W. 

THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  TRADES  (8tb  S.  xii.  266). — 

1  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  MATTHEWS  for  his  kind 
advocacy  of  my  subject.     I  had  either  not  noticed 
or  had  forgotten  that  greengrocery  is   an    Irish 
speciality.     Is  not?MR.   MATTHEWS'S  distinction 
between  Italian  restaurant  keepers   and  Italian- 


Swiss  confectioners  rather  a  nice  one  ?  I  believe 
the  bulk  of  both  are  from  the  Italian-Sw!'"  CH>  t  n 
Ticino.  As  for  the  Breton  onion  hawkers,  they 
swarm  in  Brighton,  and  I  have  heard  of  them  in 
Portsmouth  ;  indeed,  one  of  them  told  me  that  that 
was  where  they  and  their  cargo  were  landed.  When 
was  this  trade  inaugurated  ?  What  are  its  statistics 
and  details  1  The  subject  is  almost  worthy  of  a 
Blue-book,  or  at  least  of  Government  inquiry. 
A  similar  British  invasion  of  French  ports  would 
certainly  give  rise  to  an  Anglophobe  spy-panic. 
Of  what  nationality  are  the  itinerant  knife-grinders? 
—  the  foreign  ones,  I  mean,  who  wheel  a  peculiar 
sort  of  single-wheel  box-barrow  ;  the  wheel  is 
made  use  of  in  grinding. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

"CABBICLOW"  AND  "  BACALHAO  "  (8th  S.  xii. 
347).—  Bacalhao  is  a  false  form.  There  is  no  mark 
over  the  a.  I  suppose  that  cabbiclow  is  an  attempt 
at  pronouncing  the  Du.  Kabeljauw,  a  cod-fish. 
This  form  has  been  queerly  treated  in  the  Romance 
languages.  In  French  it  is  cabdiau,  cabillaud ; 
but  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  it  is  bacallao  and 
bacalhao.  However,  according  to  Diez,  the  form 
bakkeljau  is  found  also  in  Low  German  ;  and  the 
true  original  form  is  almost  as  difficult  to  determine 
as  the  etymology.  If,  with  Kluge  (s.  v.  Kabliau\ 
we  can  start  from  the  Basque  form  baccallaoa,  we 
may  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  Franck, 
in  his  '  Dutch  Etymological  Dictionary/  disturbs 
our  conclusion  by  the  remark  that  some  do  not 
believe  in  the  originality  of  the  Basque  word. 
We  want  the  opinion  of  that  very  rare  person  who 
knows  the  etymology  of  Basque  words.  Certainly 
Larramendi,  the  author  of  the  '  Basque  Dictionary,' 
is  not  the  man.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Cabbiclow  appears  to  be  a  corruption  or  mis- 
spelling of  cabbielow  =  French  cabillaud,  cabliau, 
Du.  kabeljauw,  a  name  given  to  the  cod-fish  by  all 
the  coast  Germans  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
For  the  relation  of  this  word  to  bacalao,  see 
"Cabilliau"  in  the  'Historical  English  Diction- 
ary.' J.  A.  H.  MURBAY. 

Oxford. 

[This  has  been  discussed  before,  under  '  Morue  :  Cabil- 
laud.' See  7««  S.  iii.  48,  214,  377,  454  ;  iv.  78,  278,  371  ; 
v.  13,  256.] 

'THE  PLAIN  ENGLISHMAN'  (8th  S.  xii.  349).— 
This  periodical  was  edited  by  0.  Knight,  the  well- 
known  author  and  publisher,  and  Edward  Hawke 
Locker,  Commissioner  for  Greenwich  Hospital.  It 
was  completed  in  three  volumes  (1820-23). 

F.  G.  HALEY. 

"DIAPER"  (8th  S.  xii.  268,  353).— If  E.  A.  C. 
will  turn  to  the  *  Historical  English  Dictionary ' 
(which  is  accessible  nearly  to  the  end  of  F),  he 
will  learn  the  actual  history  and  Oriental  origin  of 
diaper.  As  the  Dictionary  sajs,  "  A  gratuitous 
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guess  that  the  name  was  perhaps  derived  from 
Ypres  in  Flanders  has  no  etymological  or  his 
torical  basis  ";  and  it  is  a  pity  to  occupy  the  space 
of '  N.  &  Q.'  with  the  repetition  of  such  ignoran 
speculations.  £.  D. 

MR.  PICKWICK  AT  THE  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG 
LADIES  (8th  S.  xii.  185).— The  mistake  alluded  to 
is  duly  chronicled  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  '  History  ol 
Pickwick.'  The  drollery  of  the  idea,  emphasized 
by  the  sandwich-bags,  is  probably  an  excuse  ;  jusl 
as  the  pace  of  the  narrative  explains  (and  excuses] 
the  pace  of  the  horses  in  *  The  Three  Musketeers. 
Here,  however,  is  a  '  Pickwick '  passage  which 
has  never  been  explained — has  never  even  been 
noticed,  so  far  as  I  know  : — 

"'I  wonder  whether  Fogg's  disengaged  now?'  said 
Jackson.  'I'll  see,'  said  Wicks,  dismounting  leisurely 
from  hia  stool.  'What  name  shall  I  tell  Mr.  Fogg?' 
'  Pickwick,'  replied  the  illustrious  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  Mr.  Jackson  departed  ui  stairs  on  his  errand, 
and  immediately  returned  with  a  message  that  Mr.  Fogg 
would  see  Mr.  Pickwick  in  five  minutes;  and  having 
delivered  it,  returned  again  to  his  desk.  '  What  did  he 
say  his  name  was?'  whispered  Wicks.  'Pickwick,' 
replied  Jackson;  'it's  the  defendant  in  Bardell  and 
Pickwick.'" 

There  is  very  obvious  confusion  here.  Why  Mr. 
Wicks,  after  deciding  to  go  upstairs,  did  not  go, 
must  remain  for  ever  in  doubt. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

GRUB  STREET  (8th  S.  xii.  108,  212,  251).— It  is 
to  me  incredible  that  the  actuality  of  Grub  Street 
should  be  doubted.  Surely  there  must  be  deeds 
relating  to  property  in  that  street  still  in  existence. 
One  such  I  can  adduce.  The  town  of  Penrith  has 
a  seventeenth  century  benefaction  founded  in  1661 
by  William  Robinson,  amounting  to  551.  per 
annum  for  charitable,  educational,  and  religions 
purposes,  payable  by  the  Grocers'  Company,  Lon- 
don. Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  con- 
nexion had  existed  between  the  benefactor  and 
Penrith  (hitherto  unknown),  I  called  at  the 
Grocers' Company's  office,  and  was  courteously  shown 
an  extract  from  the  will  of  William  Robinson, 
relating  to  his  Penrith  benefaction,  in  which  the 
testator  says : — 

"  I,  William  Robinson,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan- 
in-the-East,  of  London,  Citizen  and  Grocer,  &c.,  give 
and  bequeath  unto  the  Company  of  the  Mystery  of 
Grocers,  London,  whereof  I  am  a  Freeman,  and  to  their 
•uccesBors,  &c.,  All  my  Lands,  Tenements.  &c.,  situate, 
lying,  and  being  in  Grub  Street,  London,  to  and  for  such 
charitable  uses  as  are  hereafter  mentioned." 

Then  follow  directions  how  the  benefaction  is  to 
be  annually  disposed  of  at  Penrith.  May  I  add 
that,  having  obtained  at  Somerset  House  a  copy  of 
the  will  in  its  entirety,  I  found  that  William 
Robinson  was  a  native  of  Penrith,  and  owner  of 
property  therein,  had  numerous  relatives  there,  all 
beneficially  remembered  in  his  will,  all  of  whom  I 


was  able  to  identify  in  the  parish  registers,  and 
through  them  to  trace  the  munificent  grocer's  own 
parentage  to  Thomas  Robinson  and  his  wife  Mabel 
Bresbie  ?  An  Anthony  Robinson  who  died  in 
1601  was  for  twenty-one  years  steward  of  the 
royal  manor  of  Penrith.  The  Bresbies  of  Penrith 
were  an  armorial  family.  G.  WATSON. 

18,  Wordsworth  Street,  Penritb. 

The  mention  of  the  Westminster  Grub  Street 
by  MB.  G.  A.  BROWNE  recalls  to  memory  the 
wrong  inflicted  on  one's  sense  of  historical  fitness 
by  the  change  of  the  name  of  "famed  Vine  Street," 
which  Grub  Street  connected  with  Horseferry  Road, 
into  Romney  Street  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Rom- 
ney  Row  was  originally  the  alley  which  formed  a 
means  of  communication  between  Marsham  and 
Tufton  Streets.  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
name  should  have  been  extended  to  the  street 
which  commemorated  the  Vine  Garden  from  which 
either  the  abbey  or  the  Palace  of  Westminster  was 
supplied  with  grapes.  Very  few  memorials  of  the 
old  vineyards  which  formerly  abounded  in  London 
are  now  in  existence.  Vine  Street,  moreover, 
possessed  some  literary  interest  from  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  the  satirist  Charles  Churchill. 
Grub  Street  probably  derived  its  name  from  a 
cutting  which  drained  the  vineyard  when  the  river 
overflowed  the  Mill  Bank  in  early  times. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

There  is  an  illustration  of  this  famous  street  in 
The  Book  of  Days,'  2  vols.,  W.  &  R.  Chambers, 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1878.     At  p.  223,  vol.  ii., 
t  is  remarked  : — 

"  Our  view  is  of  the  Fore  Street  entry,which  has  remained 
almost  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Steele.  The  street 
still  preserves  its  original  squalor.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  A  labyrinth  of 
ilthy  courti,  packed  with  dirty  and  half-ruined  old 
louses,  on  both  sides  of  the  way ;  and  the  whole  neigh- 
)ourhood  is  depressing  to  the  spirits,  through  its  hope- 
"ess  air  of  poverty." 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPS. 
•Clapham,  S.W. 

MR.  G.  A.  BROWNE  is  correct  in  his  statement 
that  there  were  formerly  two  Grub  Streets  in  Lon- 
don.   The  mention  of  them  in  Sir  John  Fielding's 
Brief  Description,' "  Alphabetical  Account,"  p.  34, 
jondon,  1776,  is  as  follows  :  "  Grub  street,  fore 
treet,  Cripplegate.     [Ditto]    Market  St.,  West- 
minster." ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

"  DOES  THE   SUN   PUT   OUT  THE  FIRE  ?  "   (8*h  S. 

viii.  148,  231,  316,  355,  414  ;  xii.  271.)— If  corre- 

pondents  on  sunny  autumn  and  spring  mornings 

rill,  when  the  sunlight  enters,  instead  of  drawing 

Iowa  the  blind,  make  shift  to  bear  it  for  an  hour, 

and  will  stoke  the  fire  as  they  would  if  it  were 

cold,  they  will  either  confirm  the  usual  opinion  of 

tudents  of  nature,  that  sunlight  has  no  tendency 
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to  extinguish  combustion,  or  find  themselves  on 
the  spoor  of  a  new  discovery  in  physicp. 

Of  course,  if  extinguishing  the  fire  means 
making  it  less  visible,  the  sun  does  put  out  the 
fire  of  Venus  and  the  stars.  But  I  remember 
when  I  lived  near  Primrose  Hill  seeing  Venus 
quite  distinctly  with  the  red  sun  well  above  the 
south-eastern  horizon.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

If  this  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  small  fire  to  be 
lighted  and  continue  burning  in  the  full  noontide 
glare  of  a  sunny  summer's  day—a  thing  which  I 
suppose  every  one  has  seen  ?  I  saw  it  only  the 
other  day.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

This  is  popularly  believed  here,  and  there  is  also 
another  belief,  that  in  order  to  make  a  fire  burn  up 
the  end  of  a  poker  inserted  through  the  lowest 
opening  of  the  bars  creates  a  draught.  Does  this 
prevail  elsewhere  ?  G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick. 

Sbakspeare,  I  believe,  got  his  expressions, "  One 
fire  drives  out  one  fire,"  "  Even  as  one  heat  another 
heat  expels/' from  Ovid's  *  Metamorphose*,'  a  work 
which  evidently  he  knew  very  well : — 
eaevia  compescuit  ignibua  ignes. 

Bk.  ii.,  1.  313. 
E.  YARDLEY. 

EARTHENWARE  WATER-PIPES  (8tb  S.  xii.  268). 
— A  catalogue  of  the  library,  &c.,  of  Richarc 
Gough,  with  his  life  by  J.  Nichols,  published  in 
1810,  may  be  consulted  in  the  library  of  the 
London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus.  This  may 
famish  the  required  information. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'  THE  CHIMES  '  (8th  S.  xii.  228).— Miss  Marj 
Dickens  was  obviously  in  error  in  supposing  tha" 
the  "  chimes  "  in  her  father's  letter  had  reference 
to  anything  but  his  new  "  Christmas  Book,"  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  bells  of  Genoa  gave  occasion 
for  the  title.  Thus  in  Forster's  'Life,'  vol.  i 
bk.  iv.  chap.  v. : — 

"  The  subject  for  his  new  Christmas  story  be  Lac 
chosen,  but  he  had  not  found  a  title  for  it,  or  th 
machinery  to  work  it  with;  when,  at  the  moment  o 
what  seemed  to  be  hia  greatest  trouble,  both  relief 
came.  Silting  down  one  morning  resolute  for  work 
though  against  the  grain,  his  hand  being  out  and  every 
thing  inviting  to  idleness,  such  a  ptal  of  chimes  aros 
from  the  city  as  he  found  to  be  'maddening.'  Al 
Genoa  l*y  beneath  him,  and  up  from  it.  with  eom 
sudden  set  of  the  wind,  came  in  one  fell  round  the  clan 
and  clash  of  all  its  steeples,  pouring  into  his  ears,  agai 
and  again,  in  a  tuneless,  grating,  discordant,  jerking 
hideous  vibration  that  made  his  ideas  '  spin  round  an 
round  till  they  lost  themselves  in  a  whirl  of  vexation  an 
giddiness,  and  dropped  down  dead.'  He  had  neve 
before  so  suffered,  nor  did  he  again;  but  this  was  h 
description  to  me  next  day,  and  h!s  excuse  for  havin 


ailed  in  a  promise  to  send  me  his  title.     Only  two  days 

ater,  however,  came  a  letter  in  which  not  a  syllable  wa« 

ritten  but  •  We  have  heard  THE  CHIMES  at  midnight, 

[aster  Shallow  ! '  and  I  knew  he  had  discovered  what 

e  wanted." 

Then,  a  little  further  on,  "  I  am  in  regular, 
>rocious  excitement  with  the  Chimes,"  &c.,  as 
uoted  by  Miss  Dickens.  M.  W.  MARSHALL. 

Liverpool. 

BUTTER  AT  WEDDING  FEASTS  IN  BRITTANY  (8th 
>.  xii.  7, 74, 237). — The  following  mention  of  butter 
ccurs  in  the  account  of  a  wedding  at  Quimper, 
apital  of  the  department  of  Finistere, 
which  is  to  Brittany  what  Connaught  is  to  Ireland — 
he  last  and  most  remote  stronghold — to  which  all  the 
ncient  usages,  customs,  superstitions,  and  peculiarities, 
haracteristic  of  the  separate  people,  retreat,  as  they  are 
riven  back  by  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization." 

After  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  dialogue 
between    the    two    tailor    plenipotentiaries,    the 
ingular  acting  at  the   bride's    door,    and  other 
quaint  customs,  the  author  remarks  : — 
"  At  the  top  of  the  principal  table  were  the  happy  pair 
pposite  to  each  other ;  and  between  them  an  enormous 
lish  of  butter,  moulded  into  a  gigantic  crown,  and  orna- 
mented with  flowers.    This  is  invariably  the  most  con- 
picuous  dish  at  a  marriage  feast,  and  is  always  placed 
>etween  the  married  couple.    It  is  sometimes  formed 
nto  the  shape  of  a  man  on  horseback,  sometimes  into 
hat  of  a  church,  and  frequently,  when  it  constitutes  the 
present  of  a  rich  farmer,  is  so  heavy  as  to  require  two 
men  to  carry  it." — Trollope, '  Summer  in  Brittany,'  1840, 
p.  347. 

A.  B.  G. 

OAK  TREES  (8">  S.  xii.  348).— The  last  of  the 
old  oaks  on  the  north  of  the  Serpentine  disappeared 
recently.  D. 

AN  OLD  ESTATE  (8th  S.  xii.  25,  154,  311).— 
Neither  of  the  replies  at  the  last  reference  is  quite 
satisfactory.  J.  S.  omits  to  state  the  relationship 
between  Bobus  Smith  and  the  first  Lord  Lyveden, 
while  MR.  E.  WALFORD  makes  a  mistake  in  doing 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "Bobue,"  i.  e.,  Robert 
Percy  Smith,  was  brother  of  Sydney  Smith,  the 
well-known  wit,  and  was  father  of  Robert  Vernon 
Smith,  the  first  Lord  Lyveden.  SILO. 

HORSET  (8th  S.  xii.  227,  315).— I  kcow  of  an 
Essex  family  who  are  now  called  Osborne,  but 
whose  surname  two  generations  back  was  Orsborne. 
Perhaps  this  singular  cognomen  was  originally 
Horset-bourne,  then  Horstborne.  It  was  altered  as 
above  mentioned  because  it  sounded  so  peculiar.  A 
singular  reason  for  casting  off  an  interesting  and 
uncommon  appellation  in  favour  of  one  no  rarer 
than  blackberries.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

BROWNING'S  'PRINCEHOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 
SAVIOUR  OF  SOCIETY  '  (8">  S.  xii.  225,  290).— In 
his  'Browning  Cyclopaedia'  DR.  BERDOK  com- 
mences his  analysis  of  the  poem  thus : "  The  prince 
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is  talking  with  Lais,  an  adventures?,  in  a  room  near 
Leicester  Square."  Neither  at  the  commencement 
nor  throughout  the  analysis  is  there  a  single  word 
to  indicate  that  DR.  BEBDOB  understood  the  poem 
as  the  narration  of  a  dream  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
not  of  an  imaginary  episode  in  the  life  of  the  fallen 
and  exiled  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  True,  as  DR. 
BBRDUE  states  in  his  reply  to  my  note,  at  p.  166 
of  the  *  Cyclopaedia  '  there  occur  the  word?,  "all 
this  was  in  cloudland,"  which  DR.  BBRDOE  now 
wishes  us  to  accept  as  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
not  mistaken  the  relation  of  a  dream  for  the 
relation  of  an  imaginary  episode.  I  herewith 
present  both  the  passage  in  the  poem  commented 
on  and  the  passage  in  the  comment  in  which  the 
words  quoted  by  DR.  BERDOE  occur,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  they  admit  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  DR.  BERDOE  now  wishes  us  to 
give  them  : — 

One,— 

Two,  three,  four,  five — yea,  five  the  pendule  warns  ! 
Eh  1     Why,  this  wild  work  wanders  past  all  bound 
And  bearing  !     Exile,  Leicester-square,  the  life 
I'  the  old  gay  miserable  time,  rehearsed, 
Tried  on  again  like  citst  clothes,  still  to  serve 
At  a  pinch,  perhaps  1    "  Who 's  who  1 "  was  aptly  asked, 
Since  certainly  I  am  not  I  !  since  when  1 
Where  is  the  bud-mouthed  arbitress  1     A  nod 
Out-Homering  Homer  !    Stay— there  flits  the  clue 
I  fain  would  find  the  end  of  !     Yes,—"  Meanwhile 
Use  the  allotted  minute  !  " 

DR.  BERDOE'S  comment  is  : — 

"By  this  time  poor  Lais  has  gone  to  sleep  (no 
wonder  !).  The  Prince  leaves  off  imagining  what  the 
historian  of  the  Thiers  Hugo  school  might  have  written 
of  the  life  he  might  have  led,  and  the  things  he  might 
have  done.  All  this  was  cloud-land." 

Lais  had  not  *'  gone  to  sleep."  She  had  vanished 
with  the  dream  of  which  sbe  had  formed  a  part. 
The  "nod  out- Homering  Homer"  was  her  nod 
into  a  sleep  which  knew  no  waking.  "  The  Prince 
leaves  off  imagining,"  &c.  Could  any  reader  of 
DR.  BERDOE  have  supposed  that  by  these  words 
he  meant,  "  The  Prince  now  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  pendule  striking  5  A.M.,  his  dream  is  at  an 
end,  and  what  follows  is  wide-awake  soliloquy  "  1 

Mr.  King,  as  I  learn  from  DR.  BERDOE,  begins 
his  paper  on  the  poem  thus  : — 

"The  speaker,  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  in  a 
room  not  far  from  Leicester  Square,  sits  with  a  '  Lais  ' 
of  the  town,  and  offers  to  reveal  himself  to  her  as  she 
drinks  her  tea  and  he  smokes  his  cigar." 
Unless  there  is  something  in  the  course  of  the 
paper  to  qualify  the  opening  passage,  Mr.  Kin)?, 
if  this  discussion  come  under  his  eye,  will  perhaps 
acknowledge  his  mistake  in  thus  treating  a  dream 
as  a  supposed  actual  occurrence. 

K.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 

Manse  of  Arbutbnott,  N.B. 

FIT=FOUGHT  (8th  S.  xi.  264,  375  ;  xii.  152).— 
Arteuius  Ward  supplied  a  capital  exam  pie  in  '  The 
Draft  in  Baldinsville,'  written  soon  after  the  com- 


mencement of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  situation,  and 

"the  schoolmaster  was  the  first  orator He  said  this 

inactivity  surprised   him.     '  What    do  you  expect  will 

come  of  this  kind  of  doin's?  Niliil  f-'. '   '  Hooray  for 

Nihil ! '  1  interrupted.  '  Fellow-citizen?,  let 's  give  three 
cheers  for  Nihil,  the  man  who  fit !  '  The  schoolmaster 
turned  a  little  red,  but  repeated,  'Jfikil  fit!  '  '  Exactly,' 
I  said.  '  Nihil  Jit.  He  wasn't  a  strategy  feller.'  'Our 
venerable  friend,'  said  the  schoolmaster,  eniilin'  plea- 
santly, '  isn't  posted  in  Virgil.'  '  No,  I  don't  know  him. 
But  if  he  's  a  able-bodied  man  he  uiu-t  stand  his  little 
draft.' " 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

SCOTT  ANNIVERSARIES  (8lh  S.  xii.  304).— 
15  Aug.,  1771,  not  15  Sept.  as  MR.  BLACK  states, 
was  the  date  of  Sir  Walter's  birth.  Perhaps  this 
slip  may  account  for  his  failure  to  find  it. 

W.  E.  B. 

ANCIENT  FONT  (8th  S.  xii.  145).  — A  centaur- 
like  figure  such  as  MR.  J.  E.  HORRIOAN  describes 
as  occurring  on  the  old  font  in  St.  Peur's  Church, 
Hook  Norton  (Ozon),  will  be  found  twice  upon 
the  series  of  fifty  misereres  carved  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Breure  (AD.  1224-44)  in 
Exeter  Cathedral.  In  one  instance  the  head  of 
the  creature  wears  a  helmet,  and  the  arrow  has 
just  been  discharged  to  the  front.  In  the  other 
it  looks  back,  and  the  arrow  has  transfixed  the 
head  of  a  monster,  who  forms  one  of  the  terminating 
bosses  of  the  actual  seat.  I  may  mention  that  in 
this  most  interesting  series  is  the  oldest  known 
carved  oak  representation  of  an  elephant.  Curi- 
ously, the  hocks  of  the  hind  legs  are  reversed,  and 
are  shown  like  those  of  a  dog  or  horse,  instead  of 
being— as,  of  course,  they  really  are — on  the  same 
plan  as  in  the  human  structure. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (8th  S.  xii.  205).— Mr. 
FitzEdward  Hall  has  published  a  little  pamphlet 
on  this,  with  instances  from  good  writers  for 
hundreds  of  years  back.  If  MR.  YARDLET  would 
like  to  see  it,  I  believe  I  can  send  him  a  copy. 

C.  C.  B. 

"THBE"  OR  "THOU"  (8111  S.  xii.  268).— The 
correct  expression  is  "'tisthou."  Worship  governs 
not  thee,  but  the  relative  pronoun  whom  understood, 
the  full  construction  being  "  It  is  thou  whom  I 
worship  here." 

Pro'.  Earle,  in  his  '  Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue  '  (third  edition,  §  575),  ppeaks  tolerantly,  if 
not  approvingly,  of  "  tbe  use  of  the  objective  case 
in  the  expressions  '  it  is  me,'  *  it  is  him,' "  "  bor- 
rowed from  tbe  French,"  as  having  become 
"  thoroughly  English."  Tbe  borrowing  from  the 
French  is  an  idle  guess.  Had  he  said  "  Arab,"  I 
could  agree  with  him  ;  for  "it's  me"  is  what  we 
hear  from  the  raggeiest  urchin  in  the  street.  "It 
is  I ;  be  not  afraid"  is  our  New  Testament  phrase ; 
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and  if  "  it  is  me"  is  preferable  English,  it  is  a  pity 
the  disciples  were  not  reported  to  have  asked 
"  Whom  is  it  ? "  For  the  rule  is  the  same  for 
affirmative  and  interrogative  constructions. 

F.  ADAMS. 
100A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

Tis  thee  I  worship  here. 

Thee  should  be  thou,  if  strict  grammar  is  to  be 
followed.  The  analysis  of  the  sentence  in  its  full 
and  correct  form  would  be,  "It  [i.  e.,  the  object]  that 
I  worship  is  thou."  The  copula  "  is  "  requires  the 
same  case  after  as  before  it.  But  by  the  omission 
of  the  relative  "  that,"  the  pronoun  "  thee"  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  object  of  the  verb  "  wor- 
ship." Many  such  laxities  occur  even  in  good 
writers.  We  may  compare  with  the  colloquial 
solecism  "it  is  me"  or  "that's  him"  in  'The 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims.'  Perhaps",  however,  in  such 
cases  custom  may  ultimately  override  grammar, 
as  it  has  already  done  in  the  phrase  "  than  whom." 
0.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

I  fail  to  understand  0.  C.  B.'s  point.  Is  not  thee 
quite  correct,  being  in  the  objective  case  ?  The  verb 
to  be  takes  the  same  case  after  it  as  before  it,  but 
the  it  before  is  in  'tis  is  in  the  objective  case 
governed  by  worship.  D.  M.  E. 

"WHO    TEARS   TO   SPEAK    OF  '98?"  (8lh  S.   xii. 

167,  258.)— In  the  biographical  notices  of  Prof. 
J.  K.  Ingram  in  '  Men  of  the  Time '  and  other 
works,  his  authorship  of  this  ballad  is  unnoted. 
Yet  among  the  vast  majority  of  his  own  country 
men,  his  fame  hangs  upon  this  simple  poem  rather 
than  on  his  lengthy  list  of  philosophical  achieve 
ments.     Happily  he  is  still  among  us. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

SCART  SOTJP  (8th  S.  xii.  269).— I  quote  from 
two  obviously  useful  works  of  reference.  "  Scar! 
(Icel.  sk'irfr),  otherwise  Scart,  a  local  name  for  a 
cormorant  or  shag "  (A.  Newton,  c  Dictionary  oi 

Birds,'  p.  815).     "Cormorant Scart  (Lanes., 

N.  of  Ireland,  Orkney  Isles).  Of.  scarf  (Norway).' 

Also    "Shag Tufted    skart"    (0.    Swainson, 

'Provincial  Names  of  British  Birds,'  E.D.S. 
pp.  142,  143).  A  cormorant  is  not  essential  to 
the  making  of  scart  soup,  as  a  shag  will  do. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MR.  WALLACE  asks  if  cormorant  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  scart  soup.  I  answer,  Yes;  as  neces 
sary,  that  is,  aa  hare  is  in  hare  soup.  A  scart  (from 
the  Icelandic  skarfr,  Gaelic  skarbh)  is  a  cormorant, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  somewhere  the  phrase 
"  skirling  [shrieking]  like  an  auld  skart." 

OSWALD  HUNTER  BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N,B. 

The  cormorant  is  in  many  places,  both  o 
England  and  Scotland,  called  the  scart,  so  tha 


when  scart  soup  is  spoken  of,  cormorant  soup  is 
meant.  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
be  bird  is  called  the  scarf,  though  I  believe  that 
name  applies  more  strictly  to  the  shag,  which  is 
also  of  the  pelican  family.  J.  L.  A. 

Edinburgh. 

Scart  is  the  Scotch  for  the  green  cormorant  or 
shag,  Pelicanus  carlo  of  Linnaeus,  Mergus  (see 
Jamieson's  'Scottish  Dictionary,'  sub  wee).    The 
reference  is  there  given  : — 
And  in  the  calm  or  loune  weddir  is  eene, 
Above  the  fludis  hie,  ane  fare  plane  grene, 
Ane  standyng  place,  qubar  skartis  with  tbare  bekkis, 
Forgane  the  son  gladly  tbaym  prunzeia  and  bekis. 

Gawin  Douglas's '  Virgil,'  p.  131,  1.  45. 

In  regard  to  scart  soup,  the  following  remarks 
as  to  the  edible  qualities  of  this  bird  occur  in 
Bewick's  'British  Birds,'  vol.  ii.  p.  370  :— 

"Notwithstanding  the  strong  and  offensive  smell 
emitted  from  the  Shags  and  the  Cormorants,  some 
instances  are  not  awanting  of  their  having  been  eaten 
in  this  country ;  but  before  they  are  cooked  they  must 
undergo  a  certain  sweetening  process,  part  of  which 
consists  in  their  being  first  skinned  and  drawn,  and  then 
wrapped  up  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  buried  for  some  time 
in  the  earth;  after  which  they  are  made  ready  in 
various  ways,  though  generally  potted  like  Moor  Game." 

A.  G.  KEID. 
Auchterarder. 

"  PURE  WELL  "  (8«»  S.  xii.  229).— I  have  never 
heard  this  expression  in  English,  but  the  exact 
equivalent  in  Welsh  ("Pur  dda,  ym  bur  dda")  is 
in  common  use  colloquially  as  an  equivalent  of 
"quite  well."  No  doubt  this,  like  many  other 
Welsh  phrases,  is  a  mere  translation  from  the 
English  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

In  Ainsworth's  '  Saint  James's ;  or,  the  Court 
of  Queen  Anne,'  Angelica  Hyde,  hailing  from 
Essex,  continually  uses  the  words  "  pure "  and 
"  purely  "  in  this  sense.  I  have  never  met  with 
the  expression  either  in  Essex  or  in  this  county, 
but  I  notice  that  it  is  included  in  Sternberg's 
4  Dialect  and  Folk-lore  of  Northamptonshire '  and 
in  Miss  Baker's  '  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire 
Words  and  Phrases.1  The  latter  gives  the  word 
"  purely "  as  in  itself  equivalent  to  "  well  in 
health."  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

This  expression  does  occur  in  Suffolk,  but  it  is 
more  frequent  in  the  form  of  "purely"  or  "right 
purely."  My  first  curacy  was  in  that  county,  and 
I  can  well  remember  a  mistake  I  made  very  soon 
after  entering  upon  my  work  there  when  calling  on 
an  old  man.  On  asking  him  how  he  was,  I 
answered,  "Purely,  thank  you,  sir."  Thinking 
from  his  pronunciation  he  meant  "  poorly,"  I  said 
I  was  very  sorry.  His  dear  old  face  was  a  picture. 
Seeing  I  had  made  a  mistake  of  some  kind,  and 
not  knowing  what,  I  incontinently  fled  to  my 
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rector  for  an  explanation,  and   ao  had  my  first 
lesson  in  Suffolk  talk.  W.  E,  LAYTON. 

Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

"  Pure,"  in  some  counties  of  England,  means 
well,  good,  and  "purely"  quite  well  in  health, 
"  pure  well."  Samuel  Richardson  (1680-1761),  in 
his  novel  of  'Pamela,'  published  in  1740,  uses 
"pure"  and  "purely"  in  this  sense:  "Well,  he 
is  kinder  and  kinder  and,  thank  God,  purely  re- 
covered." An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  gentleman 
meeting  a  rustic  on  the  road,  who  inquired  after 
his  health,  and,  in  good  nature,  added,  "I  hope, 
sir,  the  ladies  be  all  pure." 

EVBRARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  expression  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Howard  (philanthropist).  When  he  travelled  in 
Ireland  be  lived  on  potatoes  and  milk  and  was 
<(pure  well."  J.  0. 

CRABBE'S  'LADY  BARBARA;  OR,  THE  GHOST' 
(8">  S.  xii.  308).— In  Dryden's  '  Cock  and  the  Fox,' 
from  Chaucer,  it  is  told  how  the  ghost  of  a  murdered 
man  appears  to  his  friend  in  a  dream.  Dry  den 
does  not  mention  the  compact  to  appear  after 
death  ;  but  I  think  that  this  compact  is  in  the 
original  story.  Dryden  says  : — 

An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  beet, 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  amongst  the  rest. 
This  ancient  author  is  Cicero,  and  he  tells  the 
ghost  story  in  a  letter  to  his  brother.  I  have  read 
the  same  story  elsewhere,  and  in  some  of  the 
stories,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  the  compact.  "The 
conversion  from  scepticism  and  the  branding  of 
the  wrist  at  a  touch  of  the  spectre's  hand  "  will  be 
found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of  the  '  Eve  of 
St.  John.'  The  phantom  knight  there  impresses 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  lady.  In  the  'Tartar 
Stories,'  written  by  M.  Gueulette  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  ghost  appears  to  Prince  Faruk  in  a 
dream,  and  touches  him  on  the  arm.  The  prince 
finds  the  mark  of  the  burn  when  he  awakes. 

E.  YARDLET. 

The  authentic  account  of  '  The  Beresford  Ghost ' 
is  given  in  the  October  number  of  the  Genealogical 
Magazine,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
William  Beresford,  P.O.,  M.P.  It  is  a  minor 
detail  that  the  Beresford  name  was  Nicola,  not 
Barbara.  ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

QUOTATION  ON  THE  TITLE-PAGE  OF  CARLYLE'S 
'LATTER  DAY  PAMPHLETS '  (8">  S.  xii.  227).— On 
p.  243  of  Robert  Mackay's  «  History  of  the  House 
and  Clan  of  Mackay'  (Edinburgh,  Jack,  1829) 
occurs  the  following,  which  I  condense  for  the  sake 
of  space  :— 

"Ramsay  called   on    Lord  Reay,  who  was   chief  of 

the  Clan  Mackay,  and  was  then  (1680)  on  the  Continent 

fighting  for  the  King  of  Sweden ;  and  Reay  asked  him, 

What  news  from  Court  ? '  and  Ramsay  replied, '  Nothing 


but  abuses  there,'  and  so  he  had  retired  from  it.  Reay 
said, '  They  should  pray  to  God  to  rectify  these  evils.' 
Ramsay  answered  that '  God  would  raise  up  good  men 
to  defend  His  Church  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.' " 

This,  of  course,  is  no  direct  answer  to  C.  C.  B.'s 
query,  but  it  looks  like  the  same  incident,  and  as 
Rushworth  is  referred  to  on  the  same  page,  perhaps 
he  bad  better  give  another  look.  J.  L.  A. 

Edinburgh. 

"  LILLILO  "  (8'b  S.  x.  156,  202,  446).— I  have  just 
come  across  this  word  explained  differently  from 
the  manner  at  the  above  references.  My  own 
experience  of  the  use  of  the  word  tallies  with  that 
given  by  MILES  at  the  first  reference.  The 
passage  quoted  occurs  in 

"  Arcana.  |  or  |  the  principles  |  of  the  |  late  petitioners 
to  parliament  |  for  |  relief  in  the  matter  |  of  |  subscrip- 
tion. |  In  viii  letters  to  a  friend.  |  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Robinson.  |  A  new  edition  |  n.d." 

"  Should  any  pretend  to  quibble  at  the  little  escapes 
of  such  men  [t.  e.,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
and  Beza],  the  bulk  of  the  world  would  know  no  more 
of  it  than  of  the  anatomist's  interscapularia.  and  the 
rest  would  consider  it  as  a  north  -  country  Lilly-low 
that  is,  a  mere  straw  fire." 

E.  G.  B. 

RICHARD  COLEGATE  (8th  S.  xi.  467).— M.  M.  S. 
may  like  to  know  that  there  is  a  parish  of  Colgate 
in  Sussex,  close  to  Horsham,  and  thus  within  some 
fifteen  miles  of  his  ancestral  county  of  Kent. 

Q.  V. 

"RETURNS"  (8tb  S.  xi.  424, 476 ;  xii.  215,  315).— 
No  explanation  of  this  word  appears  to  be  given  in 
Fairholt's  'Tobacco';  at  least  I  fail  to  find  any  in 
the  1876  edition.  '  Ohambers's  Encyclopaedia'  says  : 
"Returns  is  so  called  from  being  prepared  from 
broken  and  rejected  pieces  and  eiftings."  Possibly 
a  more  careful  definition  is  that  of  Bewlay,  in 
'Tobacco  Leaves,'  where,  after  a  description  of 
'shag,"  mention  is  made  of  "returns"  as  "a 
ighter  coloured  and  milder  smoking  tobacco,  which 
derives  its  name  from  being  formerly  prepared  by 
returning  shag  for  recutting." 

CHAS.  GILLMAN. 
Salisbury. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  IRONMASTER  (8th  S.  xii.  289) 
—The  full  reference  desired  by  Q.  V.  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Fourteenth  Re- 
port,' Appendix,  part  iv.,  the  manuscripts  of  Lord 
Kenyon,  pp.  536-7.  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

BIRMINGHAM  VOTE  (8tb  S.  xii.  306,  330).  — 
D.'s  reply  would  surely  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  some  proof  had  been  offered  that,  as  "  Brumma- 
gem was  the  name  for  sham  wares therefore 

for  bogus  or  sham  votes."  Is  there  any  parallel, 
in  fact,  to  be  found  to  the  instance  furnished  by 
MR.  BOSWELL-STONE  ?  The  date  of  the  handbill 
would  be  of  special  importance,  for  Birmingham 
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was  the  synonym  for  what  would  now  be  called  a 
"Radical"  long  before  the  latter  term  became 
applied  to  British  politics.  Macaulay,  writing  of 
the  violence  of  factions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  in  the  later  years  of  Charles  II., 
observed  : — 

"Opponents  of  the  court  were  called   Birminghams, 
Petitioner*,   and  Exclusionists.      Those  who   took   the 
King's  side  were  Antinirminghams,  Abhorrers,  and  Tan- 
tivies."— '  History  of  England,'  chap.  ii. 
And  again  : — 

"  They  [the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham]  had 
acquired  a  less  honourable  renown  as  coiners  of  bad 
money.  In  allusion  to  their  spurious  groats,  some  Tory 
wit  had  fixed  on  demagogues,  who  hypocritically  affected 
zeal  against  Popery,  the  nickname  of  Birminghams." — 
Ibid.,  chap.  iii. 

This  use  of  the  epithet  is  to  be  found  in  '  Sejanus  : 
Or  the  Popular  Favorite  now  in  his  solitude,  and 
Sufferings' — the  allusion  being  to  Shaftesbury  — 
which  is  of  ahout  the  date  1679  or  1680,  and  is 
included  in  Nat  Thompson's*  Collection  of  Eighty- 
six  Loyal  Poems,'  published  in  London*hT1685. 
This  has  the  lines  :— 

Three  Kingdoms  he  o'relonks,  &  soon  can  count 
The  Tories  all,  from  Barwick,  to  the  Mount : 
Sifts  Cities,  Shires,  to  find  what  each  afford; 
Calls  this  Tuntivy.  that  Protesting  Lord  : 
Sees  what  Grave  Noddle 's  for  Caballing  fit, 
And  who  are  Bromigens  of  Sense  and  Wit. 

It  would  be  adding  to  the  history  of  English  party- 
names  if  the  use  of  Birmingham  in  this  connexion 
were  further  traced.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

I  should  have  added  that  Birmingham  in  the 
sense  of  sham  was  known  to  me.  What  I  wanted 
to  ascertain  was  when  this  epithet  was  applied  to 
a  vote.  The  information  might  enable  me  to  date 
approximative!?  the  handbill  containing  the  phrase. 
W.  G.  BOSWELL-STONE. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who  used  to  be  considered  no 
mean  authority  on  philological  matters,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  always  contended  that  the 
unde  derivatur  of  Birmingham  was  Bromwycham, 
whence  the  transition  to  Brummajem  is  easy.  He 
died  at  Hatton,  not  far  from  that  town,  in  1825. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"FEER  AND  FLET"  (8th  S.  x.  76,  166,  339, 
422;  xi.  17,  113,  175,  235,  375;  xti.  295).— I 
take  it  that  the  term  cl  firehouse  "  means  one  con- 
taining at  least  one  hearth  and  chimney — t.  «.,  a 
permanent  dwelling-house.  This  seems  evident 
from  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  quotations  at  the  last 
reference.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

"  GODARD  ":  "  LAOMA.N  "  (8*h  S.  xii.  169,  314). 
—If,  as  is  suggested,  "godard"  may  be  written 
"godward,"  would  it  not  mean  a  caretaker  or 
steward,  a  guarder  of  goods  ?  W.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

The  Essayet  of  Michael,  Lord  of  Montaigne.  Translated 
by  John  Plorio.  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  (Dent  &  Co.) 
To  a  man  of  philosophical  and  meditative  temperament 
no  author  is  more  delightful  and  more  richly  remu- 
nerative than  Montaigne.  The  English  reader,  especially 
if  he  be  a  lover  of  Tu<lor  speech,  can  consult  him  in  no 
translation  more  spirited,  characteristic,  and  adequate 
than  that  of  Florin,  in  which  the  thought  and,  to 
some  extent,  language  of  Shakspeare  seem  anticipated. 
Once  more,  the  very  best  way  of  reading  Florio's  Mon- 
taigne is  in  Messrs.  Dent's  series  of  "Temple  Class  ice." 
Exactly  the  books  are  these  dainty  and  elegantly  printed 
volumes — with  their  rubricated  titles,  their  artistic 
frontispieces,  and  admirably  serviceable  notes  —  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket— the  waistcoat  pocket,  if  needs 
be— and  to  be  brought  out  whenever  a  spare  half-hour 
presents  itself.  So  much  is  there  in  a  single  volume  to 
furnish  subject  for  thought  and  meditation  that  o"e  will 
serve  for  a  week's  consumption.  The  modern  Jaques 
will  suck  delight  or  melancholy  out  of  one  of  them  "  as 
a  weasel  sucks  eggs."  We  have,  we  hope,  established 
the  claim  on  recognition  of  this  eminently  desirable  book . 
It  may  be  said  that  the  third  volume  gives  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Chateau  of  Montaigne  ;  the  fourth  supplies 
portraits,  etched  by  Mr.  H.  Crackmore,  of  the  creators 
of  the  accepted  text  of  Montaigne,  Mile,  de  Gournay 
(after  Mathe"us),  and  of  Pierre  de  Brach  (after  Thomas 
de  Leu) ;  and  the  fifth  presents  a  reproduction  by  photo- 
gravure of  the  portrait  of  Plorio  contained  in  his  '  Queen 
Anna's  New  World  of  Words.'  Mr.  Waller's  notes  are 
short,  illustrative,  and  admirably  selected,  and  each 
volume  has  an  index  of  word?. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould, 

M.A.  Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  (Nimmo.) 
THE  reissue  of  Mr.  Baring- Gould 'a  comprehensive  work 
is  now  half  accomplished.  The  volume  for  June  and  the 
two  volumes  for  July  add  very  largely  to  the  noble  array 
of  martyrs,  22  June  bringing:  with  it  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Ten  Thousand  Martyrs  of  Mount  Ararat, 
and  10  July  that  of  the  forty-five  martyrs  of 
Nicopolis.  The  story  of  the  first  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
describes  as  pure  romance,  adding  that  after  the  fable 
is  washed  out  it  is  difficult  to  find  on  it  "a  minute 
particle  of  fact."  Among  those  included  as  martyrs  are 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Canada,  and  the  nineteen  victims 
of  the  Gueux  at  Gorkum.  Among  lives  to  be  turned  to 
with  interest  are  those  of  St.  Raymund  Lulli  and  St. 
Alban,  with,  of  course,  many  others  of  greater  fame. 
Lulli's  canonization  was  begun  at  Rome,  but  was.  we 
are  told,  never  completed.  He  is.  however,  venerated  in 
Majorca  as  the  patron  of  that  island.  The  body  of  this 
Doctor  Illuminatus  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at 
Palraa.  The  portrait  of  St.  Alnan  which  is  furnished 
shows  him  as  one  of  the  mo<t  robust  and  vigorous  of 
saints  armed  with  a  sufficiently  formidable  sword.  Its 
source  is  not  mentioned.  A  very  larye  proportion  of  the 
designs  of  the  saints  in  the  three  volumes  are  as  hereto- 
fore after  Cahier.  Others  are  from  very  recondite 
sources.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  is  from  the 
'  Images  de  Saints  et  Saintes  issus  de  la  Famille  de 
1'Empereur  Maximilien  I.' ;  Antony  of  Padua  —  '  The 
Miracle  of  the  Host' — from  a  miniature  in  a  fifteenth 
century  MS.  '  Hours  '  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  are  from  bronzes  of  the  second  or  third 
century  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  One 
of  St.  James  the  Great  is  from  the  Vienna  Missal. 
Portraits  of  St,  Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary  and  grand- 
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mother  of  Christ,  are  by  Murillo,  from  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery at  Madrid,  and  by  Masaccio  in  the  fine-art  academy 
of  Florence.  A  curious  and  very  grim  illustration  of 
the  tortures  inflicted  at  Oorkum  is  a  fascimile  of  an 
engraving  in  •  Theatrum  Crudelitatum  flwreticorum 
nostri  Temporis,'  Antwerp,  15b7.  This  might  be  con- 
trasted with  some  of  the  illustrations  to  the  '  Satyre 
Menippee,'  which  puts  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
or  even  with  Foxe's  *  Book  of  Martyrs.'  There  are  com- 
paratively few  who  can  consult  the  huge  collection  of 
the  Bollandists.  For  general  purposes  the  present  col- 
lection amply  suffices.  Mr  Baring-Gould,  moreover, 
gives  invariably  his  authorities  on  all  important  matters, 
and  is  at  no  small  pains  to  separate  the  fabulous  and  the 
impossible  from  the  historical.  There  are  many  to  whom 
the  work  does  not  appeal,  To  all  students  of  antiquity, 
however,  whatever  their  religious  viewp,  it  should  com- 
mend itsel',  while  as  regards  beauty  of  execution  it  still 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Tht  Poems  and  Sonnets  of  Henry  Constable.    Edited  by 

John  Gray.     (Hacon  &  Recketts.) 
THB  "excellent    conceitful  sonnets "w  of    Henry  Con- 
stable  won  their  author  considerable  reputation  in  his 
own  days,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted.     The 
first  edition,  dated  1584  in  mistake  lor  1594,  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  not  in  the  famous  '  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,' 
nor  does  Lowndes  roport  the  sale  of  a  copy.    It  was 
reprinted  in  facsimile  in  1818,  and  was  presented  by  E. 
Littledale  to  the  members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club.  '  Some 
Spiritual  Sonnets '  are  included  in  Brydges's  '  Heliconia ' 
and  in  the  '  Harleian  Miscellany/  vol.  ix.  What  purports 
to  be  a  complete  edition  of  the  poems  and  sonnets  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1859,  with  a  characteristic  preface 
and  biographical  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt.    In 
these  various  shapes  the    poetry  has  met  with  many 
encomiums,  and  forms,  indeed,  a  portion  of  every  Eliza- 
bethan library.    Not  before,  however,  have  the  sonnets 
received  such  typographical  honours  as  are  here  assigned 
them.    They  are  now  issued  for  the  lir«t  time  in  their 
completeness— there  are  two  more  poems  than  in  any 
previous  edition— and  with  absolute  luxury  of  text  and 
decoration.    The  type,  like  that  in  other  reprints  from 
the  same  publishers,  is  antique.     Th-  re  is  no  title-page, 
only  a  colophon.    The  text  is  beautiful  in  execution,  and 
is  enriched  with  woodcut  borders  and  capitals,  executed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Recketts.   It  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Gray 
from  early  editions  and  manuscripts,  and  is  issued  in  an 
edition  limited  to  two  hundred  and  ten  copies.  There  is  no 
temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  Constable.    His 
poems,  both  pious  and  profane,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  in  his  little 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.   He  is  to  be  congratulated, 
however,  on  his  good  fortune  in  appearing  in  a  eh  .pe  so 
charming  as  to  secure  for  him  an  aftermath  of  popu- 
larity. This  edition  of  his  poems  is  a  gem  in  all  respects; 
and  were  its  cover  less  pretty  would  be  worthy  of  a 
morocco  setting,  such  as  the  bibliophile  reserves  for  his 
greatest  treasures. 

THE  Genealogical  Magazine  for  October  keeps  up  to 
Us  usual  high  stan  lard  in  mofet  of  its  p-pers;  but  we 
c  n«ider  it  a  mistake  to  have  printed  '  The  Beresford 
Gbost '  in  a  magazine  of  this  nature.  As  a  family  tradi 
tion  it  has  a  certain  intense  apart  from  the  mam 
subject ;  but  it  is  scarcely  judicious  to  introduce  such  a 
subject  into  a  magazine  intended  for  the  student  of  history 
and  kindred  subjects. 

THB  number  of  the  Reliquary  for  October  is  better 
than  usual.  All  the  articles  are  interesting,  and  we 
especially  like  that  by  Mr.  Richard  Quick  upon  '  Nor- 
wegian Wood  Carvings.'  There  is  also  an  excellen 


upon' Bell  Casting  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,' 
jy  N.  Heneage  Legge.  We  would  call  tne  especial  atten- 
tion of  collectors  of  obsolete  or  rapidly  dying  out  objects 
of  interest  to  the  paper  on  'Obsolete  Welsh  Church 
Customs,'  which  contains  some  very  good  illustrations 
of  dog  tongs. 

To  the  Nineteenth  Century  Prof.  Mahaffy  senda  an 
address  on  '  Modern  Education,'  hret  delivered  at  the 
Mason  College,  Birmingham,  moved  so  to  do  by  the 
adverse  criticisms  upon  brief  summaries  of  it  which 
appeared  in  the  daily  press.  For  ourselves,  wo  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Professor  as  to  what  a 
university  course  should  be  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  hold, 
with  him,  that  one  of  the  older  students,  '*  well  trained 
n  the  Greek  of  JSschylus,  could  appreciate  'Hamlet' 
more  deeply  and  more  intelligently  than  the  modern  boy 
who  has  read  half  a  dozen  handbooks  of  English  litera- 
ture and  passed  half  a  doz-  n  examinations  in  that  famous 

lay."  Ouida  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  '  The  Italian 
lovels  of  Marion  Crawford,'  holding  that  the  author  is 
not  strong  or  forcible  in  tragedy,  is  not  the  possessor  of 
true  versatility,  and  that  he  gives  the  Italian  aristocracy 
"  less  charm  and  more  backbone  than  they  possess." 
'Some  First  Impressions,'  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  are 
concerning  Scandinavian  capital*,  and  are  not  specially 
vivid.  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  writes  on  '  The  Genealogy  of 
Nelson.'  A  terrible  account  is  given  by  Mrs.  Hogg  of 
'  The  Fur- Pullers  of  South  Lonuon.'  To  most  the  very 
name  is  unknown  as  that  of  an  occupation.  Mr.  Morley 
returning  once  more  to  literature,  gives  an  admirably 
thoughiul  account  of  Guicciardini,  whom  as  a  states- 
man he  seems,  with  others,  disposed  to  put  higher  than 
Machiavelli.  — The  New  Review,  which  reaches  us  late,  has 
articles  on  Renun,  Saint-Simon,  and  '  The  Life  of  Tenny- 
son.'— Many  literary  articles  of  great  interest  appear  in 
the  Fortntyhtly.  Best  of  all— quite  a  model  in  its  way — 
is  that  by  M.  Gabriel  Mourey  entitled  '  Some  Notes  on 
Recent  Poetry  in  France.'  Finer  criticism  and  sounder 
judgment  we  cannot  recall,  and  the  quotations  advanced 
justify  all  the  eulogies  that  are  parsed  upon  the  young 
French  poets.  A  second  paper  of  much  value  is  Mr. 
Harold  Spender's  '  Tennyson :  a  Study  in  Poetic  Work- 
manship.' It  throws  a  bright  light  upon  the  thorough- 
ness  of  Tennyson's  workmanship  and  the  closeness  ot  his 
observation ;  and  while,  perhaps,  revealing  little  that  is 
new,  presents  a  capital  idea  of  the  poet.  M.  A.  Filon 
gives  the  fourth  instalment  of  his  '  Modern  French 
Drama,  and  furnishes  some  insight  into  the  methods  of 
the  French  dramatic  critics,  notably  of  M.  Sarcey  and 
M.  Lematire.  He  deals  also  with  M.  Emile  Faguer,  the 
successor  of  M.  Lemaitre  on  the  Journal  des  Debals,  a 
critic  whose  name— in  this  country,  at  least— is  as  yet 
scarcely  known,  and  whose  criticisms  have  not,  we 
believe,  been  collected.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  supplies  a 
'  Note  on  George  Meredith,'  which,  appreciative  as  it  is, 
is  not  likely  quite  to  satisfy  the  worshippers  of  that 
writer.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  'A  New  Study  of 
Natural  Rel  gion,'  inspired  by  Dr.  Crozier's  '  History  of 
Intellectual  Development.'  Some  of  Dr.  Crozier's  views 
are  apposed;  but  the  criticism,  as  a  wh>  le,  is  highly 
favourable.— In  the  Pail  Mall  Judge  O'Connor  Morris 
d-  picts  in  brilliant  style  *  Tbe  Campaign  of  St.  Vincent.' 
•  Longleat '  is  described  by  the  Rev.  A  H.  Malan,  the  letter- 
press being  accompanied  by  some  thoroughly  effective 
photograpbs  of  sp«.ts  of  beauty  or  interest.  •  St.  Ives '  is 
finished  in  goO'l  style  by  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  fn  m  Steven- 
son's notes.  Under  the  title  '  A  Builder  of  the  Empire' 
the  Baroness  Macdouald  of  Earnscliffe  deals  with  th« 
career  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  of  whom  a  good  portrait 
is  supplied.  '  The  Home  of  the  Penguina '  gives  somo 
marvellous  pictures  of  troops  of  these  birds.  The  illus- 
trations to  the  '  Window  at  the  Lion '  are  excellent. — 
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Though  still  good,  the  contents  of  the  Cornhill  are  not 
up  to  the  high-water  mark  obtained  in  the  opening 
number  under  the  new  directorship.  'Pages  from  a 
Private  Diary,'  always  uncertain,  are  now  flippant  and 
trivial.  They  give  undesirable  publicity,  moreover,  to 
verses  just  good  enough  tor  domestic  perusal.  '  The 
Humorous  Side  of  Clerical  Life '  tells  many  good  stories. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Graves  gives  some  memories  of  '  Tennyson  in 
Ireland.'  Col.  Vibart  concludes  his  thrilling  narrative 
of  escapes  from  '  The  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,'  and  Mr. 
Henry  Harries  has  an  account  of  *  The  Great  Storm  of 

1703.' The  verse  in  the  Century  includes  some  comic 

'Lines  to  a  Portiait,'  by  Bret  Harte,  furnishing  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  the  earlier  of  two  instalments  of 
the  'Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifore,'  a  characteristic  poem  by 
Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoozier  poet,  who  is 
now  beginning  to  be  kno4?n  in  England.  Much  attention 
is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  'Andree's  Flight  into  the 
Unknown,'  consisting  of  photographs  and  impressions  by 
an  eye-witness.     'The  Last  Days  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  '  tells  again  with  some  power  the  story 
of  their  foul  treatment  and  tragic  death.     Mr.  Charles 
Lowe  supplies  a  splendid  record  of  heroism  in  '  The 
Story  of  Chitral.'      'Strange  Creatures  of  the  Past' 
conveys  the  idea  that  some  of  our  monkish  architects 
and  designers  must  have  been  familiar  with  pictures  of 
Dinosaurs  and  other  monsters.     Some  fine  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Cameron's  are  reproduced. — Scribner's  is,  in  the 
opening  pages,  agricultural;  '  The  Business  of  a  Wheat 
Farm,'  a  profusely  illustrated  article,  being  followed  by 
the  fourth  part  of  '  The  Workers,'   which  deals  with 
"The  Farm  Hand."    '  The  Country  Church  in  America' 
establishes  the  fact  that  America  has  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings in  which  antiquaries  may  feel  interest.     A  thought- 
ful paper  on  '  Saiute-Beuve  '  is  by  Mr.  George  McLean 
Harper.    « Unusual  Uses  of  Photography '  may  be  studied 
with  much  gratification.   Some  of  the  night  photographs 
are  admirably  striking  and  effective.— •  Tue  Diary  of  a 
Private  Soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War,'  edited  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Willoughby  Verner,  appears  in  Macmillan's.   It  is  a 
deeply  interesting  and  very  suggestive  document.    Prof. 
Ramsay,  to  whose  recent  paper  on  '  The  Childhood  of 
Horace '  we  drew  attention,  finds  a  no  less  appetising 
subject  in  '  The  Meeting  of  Horace  and  Virgil.'     '  The 
Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Uandia '  is  a  good  historical  study. 
'A  New  Academy'  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Academy 
of   ten    members  founded    by  Edmond  de   Goncourt, 
the  number  of  which,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  complete. — 
Temple  Bar  is  largely  occupied  with  fiction,  much  of  it 
readable.  '  Sir  Walter's  Garden '  is  the  garden  of  Raleigh, 
not,  as  is  apt  to  be  thought,  that  of  Scott.    '  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Thicknesse '  and  their  travels  furnish  pages  of 
literary  and  biographical  interest.    The  same  may  be 
said  of  '  Jane  Austen's  Husband.'    One  would  scarcely 
expect  to  find  under  such  a  title  an  account  of  the  poet 
Crabbe.    •  Among  the  Boers '  and  «  On  the  Edge  of  tue 
Jungle '  may  both    be   read  with    interest.  —  To  the 
Oentleman's  Mr.  J.  W.  Fl>nn  contributes  a  useful  essai 
on '  Old  English  Sweetmeats,' containing  much  curiou 
and  out-of-the-way  information.     Mr.   Charles   Fisher 
has  a  sound  article  on  '  Matthew  Arnold  as  s:  en  tbrougV 
his  Letters.'     '  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand/  by  Mr.  G.  L< 
Grys  Norgate,  gives  a  lively  presentation  of  Tom  Thynne 
who  was  libelled  by  Rochester  and  painted  by  Lely  am 
Kneller,  and  whose  adventures  are  sufficiently  curious 
«  Forgotten  Sites  of  the  Scaffold '  is  a  pleasing  contri 
bution  to  antiquarian  knowledge  of  London.— A  populai 
and  an  interesting  account  of  '  The  Childhood  and  Girl 
hood  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands '  appears  in  th< 
E-nglish  Illustrated.    Something  more  is  said  concern 
ing  the  fiist  Napoleon  under  the  title  'The  Great  Adven 
turer.'    A  beautiful  picture  of  Queen  Isolt  of  Ireland  i 


onspicuous  among  many  pretty  illustrations.  There 
re  also  some  capital  photographs  of  donkeys. — In  Long- 
tern's  Mr.  Lang,  besides  supplying,  as  usual,  the  '  At  the 

Sign  of  the  Ship '  writes  agreeably  and  wisely  on  the 
ecently  published  biography  of  Tennyson.  'A  Nile 
flight  in  March,  1897'  is  to  be  commended. — For  the 
irst  time  Chapman's  Magazine  includes,  in  addition  to 
iction,  an  article  on  current  topic?.  This  is  contributed 

"»y  Mr.  Lang,  who  deals  with  'The  Bookselling  Ques- 
ion.'  Mr.  Lang  holds  that  the  public  does  not  read— 

which  in  a  sense  is  true — and  asserts  that  "  far  more 

money,  in  proportion,  was  spent  on  books  between  1800 

and  1830  than  to-day." 

CASSELL'S  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Part  L.,  completes  another  volume  and  ends  at  Soham. 

Among  its  illustrations  are  views  of  Sboreham,  Shottery 
with  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage),  Shrewsbury,  Sidmoutb, 

Silchester,  Skiddaw,  Skipton,  Sligo,  and  Snowdon. 

WITH  extreme  regret  we  hear  from  a  Norfolk  con- 
;ributor  of  the  death,  on  25  October,  at  his  residence, 
;he  Paddocks,  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  of  our  esteemed  con- 
tributor Mr.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry,  M.A.  The  letter 
containing  the  melancholy  news  is  marked  "  Private," 
so  we  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  writer,  who  speaks, 
however,  justly,  of  Mr.  Terry  as  a  sound  scholar,  ever 
ready  to  impart  information  from  wide  stores  of  know- 
edge  of  English  literature.  Many  of  our  readers  are 
in  a  position  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  We  are  without  biographical  particulars, 
which  some  contributor  may  be  able  to  supply,  and 
bave  to  content  ourselves  with  a  grateful  tribute  to  the 
value  of  his  contributions  to  our  columns  and  to  the 
admirable  tone  of  feeling  these  always  displayed.  Mr. 
Terry  began,  practically,  to  write  in  the  Sixth  Series, 
since  when  his  name  has  been  pleasantly  and  profitably 
conspicuous. 

WE  spoke  in  a  recent  review  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  latest 
book  of  the  author  as  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  »re  requested  by  him  to  change  that  description 
into  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Secretary  being  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticei: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

C.  A.  WARD  ("  Death  of  Maria  of  Portugal ").— We 
are  unable  to  decide  between  the  varying  statements, 
but  will  insert  your  query  if  you  wish. 

COKBIGENDUM.— P.  341,  col.  1,  penultimate  line,  for 
"  Chaucer  "  read  Chancier. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


8*  8.  XII.  Nov.  13,  W. 
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gain, 

LITTLE  MEN,  LONG  MEN,  AND  RED  MEN. 
The  author  of  a  poem  known  as  *  The  Proverbs 
of  King  Alfred'*  divides  men,  presumably  Eng- 
lishmen, into  three  chase?,  viz.,  little  men,  long 
men,  and  red  men.     He  makes  Kicg  Alfred  say  : 

Leve  eone  Jerc, 

ne  ches  \>u  nevere  to  fere 

littele  mon,  ne  long,  ne  red. 

After  describing  the  characteristics  of  the  little  man, 
he  describes  those  of  the  long  man,  whom  he  now 
calls  "  the  lonke  mon,"  as  if  "  lonke"  (t.  e  .,  "lank  ") 
and  <;long"  were  the  same  thin?,  as  apparently 
they  are.  He  s^ys  :  — 

\>e  lonke  mon  is  lej>e  bei ; 

belle  cornid  is  herte  rei; 

he  havit  stoni  herte. 

And  so  on.  The  poem  ends  by  a  description  of  the 
red  map,  and  the  author  gives  him  a  very  bad 
character.  A  similar  threefold  division  of  men  is 
made  in  that  remarkable  northern  poem  known  as 
'RigSLdVt  These  are:  (1)  the  swarthy  thrall, 
(2)  the  ruddy  carl  or  yeoman,  and  (3)  the  gent'e- 
nian  and  warrior  with  yellow  hair.  It  is  easy  to 
identify  these  types  of  men  with  the  types  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Proverbs  of  King  Alfred.'  The 
swarthy  thrall  is  the  "  little  man,"  the  Iberian  of 

•  '  Rel.  Antiquje,'  ed.  Wriglit  and  Halliwell,  i.  170. 
t  Vigfusson  and  Powell's  '  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,' 
i.  231. 


short  stature,  whose  descendants  are  found  in 
Wales  and  elsewhere.  The  ruddy  carl  is  "  the  red 
man,"  or  Kelt,  with  rufous  hair,  otherwise  the 
Dane.  And  the  gentleman  is  "  the  long  man,"  or 
"  lonk  man,"  otherwise  the  tall,  fair,  blue-eyed 
Scandinavian. 

According  to  Halliwell,  a  Lancashire  man  is 
provincially  known  as  a  "lonk."  Perhaps  this 
should  be  "  lonk  man  "— t.  «.,  long  man  — a  word 
which  appears  in  the  surnames  Long,  Lang,  and 
Leng.  The  other  day,  a  gentleman  who  was  bora 
in  the  Craven  district,  which  is  near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Lancashire,  described  to  me  the  cha- 
racteristics of  certain  big  men  in  that  county  whom 
he  culled  Hollanders,  and  who  live,  I  believe,  in 
the  part  now  known  as  Bowland  Forest,  "The 
Hollander,"  he  said,  "  is  a  tall,  lanky  man,  with 
large  ears  ;  his  head  well  into  his  hat,  and  his 
trousers  a  foot  above  bia  boots."  This,  surely,  was 
not  a  bad  description  g|  the  Scandinavian  type  of 
man  ! 

But  the  county  of  Lancaster  seems  to  be  a 
home  not  only  of  "  lonk  "  men,  but  also  of  "  lonk  " 
sheep,  for  Halliwell  tells  us  that  sheep  bred  in  that 
county  are  so  called.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  an 
advertisement  in  a  local  newspaper  relating  to  the 
sale  of  cattle  in  Derbyshire.  The  advertisement 
mentioned  several  kinds  of  sheep,  and  amongst 
them,  "138  lonk  and  white-faced  ewes"  and  "1 
Ionic  ram."  In  answer  to  inquiries  which  I  made, 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  told  me 
that  "  the  sheep  called  lonks  are  a  distinct  breed, 
and  not  unlike  Scotch  sheep,  being  similar  in  size, 
though  having  smaller  and  thinner  horns.  They 
come  from  a  place  called  Ware,  above  Hornby,  in 
Wharfedale.'  I  was  told  by  another  informant,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  North  Lancashire,  that  lonk 
sheep  are  big,  with  long  tails,  and  thick  spiral  horns. 
Thinking  that  the  word  might  be  the  Middle  Eng- 
lish  {one,  A.-S.  hlanc,  lean,  gaunt,  I  asked  my 
informant  if  the  sheep  were  thin.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  they  are  the  very  opposite  of  that."  As  sheep 
are  usually  named  after  the  district  to  which  they 
belong,  it  is  probable  that  a  lonk  sheep  is  a  "  Lan- 
cashire" sheep.  There  are,  for  instance,  sheep 
known  as  Leicester,  Southdown?,  Lincolns,  Nor- 
folk?,  Cheviots. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  lonk  is  simply  modern 
slang  for  "  Lancashire."  But  it  is  not  necessarily 
so,  though  I  prefer  not  to  deal  with  the  tempting 
hypothesis  that,  as  the  name  of  a  Lancashire  man, 
it  may  describe  a  racial  characteristic,  and  may 
even  involve  the  name  of  the  city  and  of  the  couo'y 
of  Lancaster. 

The  racial  distinctions  which  are  epitomized  in 
the  title  of  this  article  have  often  been  discussed 
by  anthropologists.  But  I  doubt  whether  they 
have  been  much  examined  on  the  purely  anti- 
quarian side.  The  question  of  race  came  up  a 
year  ago  in  *N.  &  Q  ,'  when  the  street-name  Hun- 
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gate,  so  often  found  in  the  oldest  English  towns, 
was  considered.*  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
means  "the  Huns'  street."  This  summer,  as  I 
wandered  about  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  I  noticed 
there  a  Hungate  and  a  Danesgate,  perhaps  a 
modern  form  of  Danegate.  Hungnte  runs  parallel 
to  the  High  Street,  or  Roman  Road,  and  u  to  the 
west  of  that  road,  just  as  Hungate  at  Pickering  is 
on  the  west  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  main  street. 
At  Lincoln  the  Hungate  adjoins  the  Jews'  quarters, 
still  well  marked  by  the  ancient  stone  houses 
known  as  *'  the  Jews'  houses,"  and  "  Jews' Court" 
— the  latter  being,  however,  a  modern  came.  Is 
it  possible  that  in  Hungate  and  Dane(*)gate  we 
have  a  record  of  the  quarters  once  occupied  by  the 
"little  men,"  the  Huns,  slaves,  and  also  by  the 
"red  men,"  the  Danes?  If  so,  two  of  the  three 
classes  are  represented  in  these  street-names,  and 
we  have  only  to  look  for  the  quarters  of  the  "  long 
man  "  or  Scandinavian.  According  to  '  Rigsma',' 
the  gentleman  and  warrior  lived  in  a  hall  (salr), 
with  its  doors  turned  to  the  south,  and  he  feasted 
on  old  ham,  roasted  birds,  and  wine.  Had  he  and 
the  "  long  men  "  of  which  he  was  the  lord  a  quarter 
of  their  own  in  the  old  English  city  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  poet's  classification 
of  men  as  the  little,  the  long,  and  the  red,  a  rule 
of  logic  is  broken,  for  there  are  two  fundamenta 
divisionis,  stature  and  colour.  The  division  should 
have  been  into  the  little,  the  middle-sized,  and  the 
long,  or,  if  colour  be  taken  as  the  basis,  into  the 
black-haired,  the  red-haired,  and  the  golden- 
haired.  S.  0.  ADDT. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  BLACKBURN. 
(Concluded from  p.  304.) 

Although  it  was  going  from  one  toil  to  another 
when  Blackburn  gave  up  bookselling  to  work  on 
the  *  English  Catalogue,'  it  must  have  been  a  wel- 
come release  from  all  the  anxiety  of  struggling  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hatred 
he  had  of  being  talked  to  as  a  "  shopkeeper."  The 
pay  was  small,  but  it  was  certain,  and  he  was 
better  able  on  a  certainty  to  regulate  his  life, 
according  to  the  motto  to  his  *  Continental  Tour.' 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  who  would  dispute  the 
philosophy  of  it,  viz.: — 

Quand  on  n'a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime, 

II  faut  aimer  ce  qu'on  a, 

In  his  last  work,  '  Rambles  in  Books,'  he  says  he 
used  this  as  a  motto  without  knowing  its  source. 
He  afterwards  found  that  the  words  were  from  a 
letter  of  Bussy-Rabutin,  Madame  de  Stfvigne's 
cousin  and  correspondent. 

The  '  Rambles/  &c.,  was  published  in  1894.  He 
describes  some  of  his  own  books  in  his  usual  terse 
and  epigrammatic  style.  All  the  reviewers  praised 


it,  except  one  ladies'  paper,  and  it  was  so  out  of  the 
lady  editor's  line  that  she  cut  it  up  as  remorselessly 
as  if  it  had  been  material  for  a  new  dress.  She 
advised  him  to  burn  all  the  copies  at  once.  This 
criticism  gave  Blackburn  infinite  amusement,  and 
he  quotes  it  in  the  Publishers'  Circular  of  21  April, 
1894,  with  many  others.  He  was  exceedingly 
pleased  when  I  told  him  that  Bodley's  librarian 
had  placed  his  book  on  the  shelf  where  any  one 
could  take  it  down.  Blackburn  had  done  the  same 
kind  of  thing  before  in  bis  '  Hints '  (see  pp.  85  to 
101),  under  the  title  of  '  Passages  from  Journeying 
among  Books.' 

I  need  not  say  that  the  sale  of  the  '  Rambles ' 
did  not  place  him  in  the  position  of  independence 
that  is  suggested  by  one  of  his  anecdotes  told  in 
an  article  entitled  '  The  Vicissitudes  of  a  Book,' 
viz.: — 

"A  celebrated  author  went  to  a  publisher,  and  said, 
'  I  am  going  to  sell  my  books  in  a  lump.  The  price  ia 
£(  ),000 ;  will  you  buy  them  1 '  This  wag  something 
like  presenting  a  pistol  at  a  man's  head.  The  publisher 
sai<J,  '  Don't  shoot,  author.  I  'II  come  down,'  And  he 
did  come  down  with  the  money." 

I  agree  with  all  the  praise  given  to  'Rambles' 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  I  cannot  help 
looking  at  it  from  another,  what  is  ordinarily  called 
the  bibliographical.  From  a  technical  standpoint 
of  accuracy  in  giving  title-page  information  it 
would  not  satisfy  many  of  the  '  Rules  for  Cata- 
loguing'*— in  fact,  I  should  say  it  would  give  the 
learned  author  of  that  work,  Mr.  Charles  Ammi 
Cutter,  "  fits."  Almost  every  title  has  some  fault 
against  accuracy  ;  I  will  say  nothing  about  the 
hideous  style  of  printing.  I  could  give  plenty  of 
instances,  bub  I  am  fearful  that  I  have  already 
begun  to  weary  my  readers.  Personally,  I  con- 
sider the  book  light  reading,  but  the  book  itself  is 
so  heavy  that,  as  the  author  bints  in  bis  preface, 
he  "has  heavier  metal  behind."  I  generally  look 
between  the  leaves  to  see  if  the  publishers,  to 
make  weight,  have  not  concealed  a  few  of  the  sur- 
plus sovereigns  with  which  "  St.  Dunstan's  House  " 
is  generally  credited.  From  books  of  the  same 
size  published  lately,  I  know  they  can  be  light  in 
weight  as  well  as  reading. 

When  travelling  he  always  went  third  class,  for 
the  well-known  reason  I  have  heard  ascribed  to 
a  clergyman — that  there  was  no  fourth.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  travelled  first  to  the  south 
of  France.  It  was  the  most  uncomfortable  journey 
he  ever  had  ;  he  was  parboiled  with  the  heating 
apparatus,  over  which  he  had  no  coutro1.  He 
first  found  the  warmth  nice ;  as  the  journey  con- 
tinued he  took  his  overcoat  off,  then  his  coat,  then 
his  waistcoat ;  he  could  do  no  more,  and  still  the 

*  I  quote  from  memory,  as  I  lent  my  copy  to  a  fnenc 
who  has  gone  for  a  trip  to  Tasmania,  forgetting  to  let 
me  h\ve  it  before  leaving.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
return  of  both. 
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perspiration  was  running  down  him,  in  midwinter. 
He  was  equally  at  home  with  a  man  of  education 
or  the  working-man  without,  from  whom  be  seldom 
failed  to  get  some  information  about  his  fellow 
traveller's  work. 

I  only  know  of  one  notice  of  Blackburn's  books 
irrespective  of  journalistic  criticism,  Pisaous 
Fraxi,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  everything 
bibliographical  in  all  European  languages,  in  his 
"List  of  Authorities  Consulted "  for  his  'Catena 
Librorum  Tacendorum'  (London,  privately  printed, 
1885,  at  p.  516)  cites  the  '  Hints,'  and  says  :— 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  captivating  books  upon 
bookish  matters  which  I  have  ever  had  through  my 
hand*,  and  I  opine  that  no  real  lover  of  books  will  put 
it  down  till  he  has  gone  right  through  it." 

At  p,  534  he  quotes  a  paragraph  in  which  Black- 
burn says  : — 

"  I  have  never  broken  stones  by  the  roadside,  nor 
elsewhere,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  nearest  thing 
to  it  is  the  making  an  index  for  a  book  whose  subject 
has  no  interest  for  you." 

Not  the  least  service  he  did  the  public  was  when 
he  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  *  English  Cata- 
logue '  for  1892  from  an  author  list  with  an  index 
of  subjects  to  a  dictionary  catalogue,  combining 
authors  and  subjects  in  one  alphabet,  so  that  one 
book  and  one  consultation  only  is  necessary. 
Moreover,  it  minimizes  the  chances  of  such  errors 
as  cataloguing  *  Oa  Viol  and  Flute  '  under  "  Music  " 
(4  English  Catalogue,'  vol.  ii.,  1876)-a  slip  which 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Neiv  Quarterly  Review,  the 
critic  making  two  mistakes  himself  in  discovering 
the  error.  It  is  quite  pardonable  for  any  cata- 
loguer, who,  as  Blackburn  points  out,  cannot 
possibly  read  the  100,000  entries  of  the  books  he 
registers  (see  '  Hints,'  pp.  132  to  142),  to  fall  into 
Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse's  trap. 

I  was  truly  surprised  to  hear  from  Mr.  G.  F. 
Barwick,  of  the  British  Museum,  that  Blackburn 
had  consulted  him  about  this  simple  alteration, 
which  would  have  been  made  years  ago  but  for 
that  fallacy  about  "machinery  in  motion."  It 
bears  out  what  I  have  said  that  Blackburn  did  not 
keep  himself  up  to  date  in  bibliography. 

The  improvement  will  be  still  greater  if  the  pub- 
lishers will  print  in  a  simpler  style,  cut  out  nearly 
all  the  capital  letters,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  type  and  marks  of  punctuation.  Blackburn,  in 
his  '  Hints,'  p.  20,  says  :— 

"  The  needless  and  importunate  capital  letters  of  an 
English-printed  catalogue  are  a  grievous  eyesore  to  any 
one  who  has  been  educated— i. «.,  led  out  of  insular  pre- 
judice—by observation  of  the  methods  pursued  in  coun- 
tries where  bibliography  has  been  studied  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  England." 

Henry  Stevens  wrote  on  this  subject  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  so  did  I ;  but  one  or  two  are  no 
good  against  the  whole  army  of  printers.  I  gave 
his  views  as  well  as  my  own  in  '  Aggravating 


Ladies,'*  and  more  will  be  found  in  Blackburn's 
4  Hints.'  I  should  add,  however,  what  I  told 
Blackburn,  that  his  is  a  dangerous  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  novice  unless  controlled  by  my 
'  Ladies.' 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  sad  chapter.  At  Easter 
he  asked  for,  and  was  accorded,  a  fortnight's  leave 
of  absence.  He  told  me  that  he  was  ill.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  ailing  for  some  time — "expecting  the 
snap  at  any  moment  "  was  his  expression.  Work 
which  formerly  was  easy  had  now  become  irksome 
drudgery.  However,  he  hoped  a  trip  to  Buyonne 
would  set  him  right  again  ;  and  so  it  did.  He  felt 
so  well  towards  the  end  of  his  holiday,  that  he 
thought  he  would  try  to  get  about  a  little  faster, 
like  the  numerous  cyclists  he  saw  riding  so  jauntily. 
He  hired  a  bicycle  and  got  on  splendidly  the  first 
day,  but  the  second  he  fell— never  to  rise  again. 
He  had  to  be  carried  to  his  hotel,  where  he  was 
known,  having  been  there  in  previous  years,  and 
where,  no  doubt,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness — in  fact,  no  one  can  be  kinder  than  the 
French  to  any  one  who  is  suffering. 

I  am  able  to  relate  the  facts,  but  unable  to  account 
for  some  that  appear  extraordinary.  One  is,  why 
he  was  not  taken  to  a  hospital.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  go.  However,  he  lay  helpless  in  bed  for  three 
days,  and  then  he  resolved  to  come  home.  This 
was  his  death  warrant.  But  what  was  the  poor 
cataloguer  to  do  —  I  will  not  say  in  a  foreign 
country,  none  was  so  to  him,  but  away  from  the 
land  of  his  birth  ?  The  considerations  which  deter* 
mined  him  to  thus  voluntarily  put  himself  upon 
the  rack  were  probably  that  his  return  ticket  was 
all  but  expired,  his  money  nearly  all  gone,  he  had 
nobody  to  apply  to  for  more,  and  he  was  too  proud 
to  borrow. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  hs  had  been  told  of  the 
seriousness  of  his  accident  ;  he  had  broken  his  leg, 
most  probably  fractured  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
which  becomes  weaker  in  old  age. 

He  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  station,  and 
started  on  his  homeward  journey  of  twenty-four 
hours'  torture.  Whenever  he  wished  to  move  or 
change  two  porters  had  to  lift  him.  After  many 
tedious  hours  he  at  last  arrived  in  Paris,  where 
again  he  was  carried  to  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
tourist  agent's  ;  arrived  there,  a  chair  was  brought 
out  and  he  was  carried  into  the  office,  and  arranged 
for  his  ticket  from  Paris  to  London.  The  only 
relief  he  got  from  the  constant  agony  of  that  five* 
bund  red-mile  journey  was  a  slight  alleviation  on 
board  the  steamer,  where  he  was  able  to  lie  down, 
bat  still  no  sleep. 

Eventually  he  got  to  Chelsea.  Needless  to  say 
that  by  this  time  complications  had  set  in.  If  he 
had  kept  still  and  been  properly  treated  immedi- 
ately after  his  fall,  all  might  have  been  well,  though 


*  Full  title  will  be  found  in  6«"  S,  ii  280 
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even  if  he  had  stopped  at  Bayonne  some  twc 
months  would  have  been  required  before  he  could 
have  been  moved  with  safety.  That  there  was 
still  life  in  him  if  he  had  kept  where  he  was  and 
been  properly  treated  the  weeks  he  lingered  on 
in  suffering  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind  amply 
attest.  The  inflammation  resulting  from  the  con- 
stant movement  of  that  unfortunate  journey  did 
not  end  his  trouble  until  9  May,  1896. 

Surely  his  most  bitter  enemy  could  not  have 
wished  him  a  more  terrible  end  ;  and  that  such  as 
otill  retain  resentment  for  his  family  failings  will 
in  future  look  more  leniently  on  his  memory  is  the 
prayer  of  KALPH  THOMAS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. —I  am  engaged  in  compiling  a 
bibliography  of  a  well»known  author,  and,  between 
the  different  opinions  as  to  what  a  bibliography 
should  or  should  not  be,  I  am  somewhat  doubt- 
ful in  what  form  to  cast  my  work.  Before  pro* 
ceeding  further,  therefore,  it  seems  wise  to  "  consult 
the  oracle"— 'N.  &  Q.'  I  must  confess  that  I 
began  my  work  with  simply  an  idea  of  an  alpha- 
betical catalogue ;  but  I  have  been  advised  to 
discard  that  for  a  more  elaborate  and  complete 
system.  I  have  now,  therefore,  mapped  out  the 
following  arrangement,  and  should  like  to  have  the 
opinions  of  tome  of  your  expert  readers  upon  it : — 

I.  Alphabetical  list  of  works,  written,  edited,  or  con- 
tributed to  by  A.,  with  full  bibliographical  particulars, 
(i.)  Original   works    in  verse,     (ii.)  Original  works  in 
prose,      (iii.)  Edited    works,      (iv.)   Works    containing 
contributions,    (v.)  Miscellaneous  works. 

II.  Chronological  list  of  first  editions  of  the  same. 
(To  nod  the  work  in  the  alphabetical  list  look  under 
the  word  which  is  here  printed  in  heavy  type.)    (i.), 
(ii.),  (iii.)f  (iv.),  (v.J. 

III.  Alphabetical  list  of  periodicals  containing  con- 
tributions by  A. 

IV.  Alphabetical  list  of  contributions  to  periodicals, 
with  bibliographical  particulars,    (i.)  Verse,     (ii.)  Prose. 

V.  Chronological  list  of  contributions  to  periodicals'. 
(To  find  the  title  in  the   alphabetical  list  look  under 
the  word  which  is  here  printed  in  heavy  type.)  (i.)  Verse, 
(ii.)  Prose. 

VI.  Index  of   first  lines    (of    poetry),  showing  the 
different  publications  in  which  each  poem  can  be  found. 

Some  bibliographers  would  transpose  I.  and  II., 
but  it  appears  to  me  more  useful  to  have  the 
bibliographical  particulars  under  an  alphabetical 
than  a  chronological  arrangement :  e.  g.,  supposing 
the  author  has  edited  three  different  works  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  1880,  1885,  and  1890,  these  are 
brought  together  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement, 
and  can  be  easily  compared,  &c.,  while  in  a  chrono- 
logical one  they  may  be  separated  by  several  pages, 
and  consequently  easily  confused.  No.  II.  an- 
swers, I  think,  all  the  purposes  that  are  required 
of  a  chronological  list,  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  better  in  one  list  than  in  five. 
No.  III.  seems  necessary  in  order  that  one  may  see 
at  a  glance  what  periodicals  our  author  contributed 


to.  Nog.  IV.  and  V.  would,  like  I.  and  II. ,  be 
transposed  by  some  authorities,  but  for  similar 
reasons  my  arrangement  appears  to  me  the  better  : 
e.  g.j  if  you  want  to  find  what  periodical  a  certain 
poem  appeared  in  you  can  do  so  immediately  in 
the  alphabetical  list,  while  in  the  chronological  list 
you  would  need  to  look  right  through  to  find  it, 
or,  at  all  events,  turn  to  the  alphabetical  list  first 
for  a  cross  reference  to  the  chronological  one.  IV. 
might  be  better  in  one  list  than  two.  VI.,  when 
a  poet  has  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly  polishing 
and  altering  his  verses,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
have  a  ready  reference  to  all  the  different  version?, 
so  that  they  can  be  compared  ;  also  for  collectors 
to  be  able  to  see  what  he  has  written  in  ephemeral 
publications,  and  not  reprinted.  But  whether  this 
can  be  better  accomplished  by  an  index  of  first 
lines  or  an  index  of  titles  is  doubtful.  In  this 
particular  case  titles  are  often  altered,  first  lines 
seldom,  so  that  the  index  of  first  lines  seems  the 
better  plan  to  me.  F.  E  MURRAY. 

Leidernot,  Ashover. 

"  HAT,  NOW  THE  DAT  DAWis."— In  the  Athe- 
nceum  of  21  August,  p.  250,  a  review  of  Dr.  Siger- 
aon'a  'Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall,'  illustrating 
the  thesis  that  Celtic  forms  were  "  the  precursor 
of  much  that  is  most  melodious  in  our  English 
verse,"  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"Among  numerous  instances  Dr.  Sigereon  gives 
Gawain  Douglas's 

Hay,  now  the  day  dawis, 
The  jollie  cock  crawp, 
Now  shroud  is  the  shawis 

Throw  nature  anone; 
The  thrissel  cok  cryis 
On  lovers  wha  lyis, 
Now  skail  is  the  skyis, 

The  night  is  neir  gone." 

The  attribution  to  Douglas  of  this  bright  song 
of  dawn  is  a  novelty.  The  air  is  undoubtedly 
very  old,  and  regarding  the  words  written  for  it 
the  editor  of  the  *  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry ' 
writes  thus,  in  the  introduction  to  his  fourth 
volume,  p.  lix  :  — 

"  The  original  words  having  long  been  supposed  to  be 
lost,  I  was  happy  to  find  them  in  a  MS.  collection  of 
poems,  chiefly  by  Montgomery,  in  the  College  Library  of 
Edinburgh.  From  its  being  mentioned  by  Gavin  Douglas 
in  1512  as  a  favourite  song  among  the  vulgar,  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  James  III. — 
tradition  says,  of  Robert  the  Bruce." 

The  lyric,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  given  in 
the  Athenceum,  is  assumed   to  be  Montgomery's 
(died  circa  1605)  by  David  Irving,  who  heads  it 
'The  night  is  neir  gone"  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomery/  p.  219.     In  a 
note  he  says,  "  This  beautiful  lyric  poem  is  doubt- 
less the  most  ancient  set  of  words  existing  to  that 
fine  plaintive  melody  ('  Hey,  tuttie  taitie ')  best 
known  from   Burns's  celebrated  address,  'Scots 
wha  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled.'"    He  then  refers  to 
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allusions  to  the  air  by  Douglas,  t)unbar,  and 
others,  and  also  mentions  the  imitation  in  Wedder- 
bnrn's  *  Gude  and  Godlie  Ballates.'  It  may.  be 
added  that  Gavin  Douglas's  reference  occurs  in 
'  The  Prolong  of  the  Threetene  Buik  of  Eneados 
ekit  to  Virgill  be  Mapbseus  Vegius,'  and  is  as 
follows  :  — 

The  mysty  vapouris  springand  vp  full  sweit, 
Maist  confortabill  to  glaid  all  mannis  spreit 
Tbarto,  thir  byrdis  single  in  the  fchawii, 
As  memtralis  playing,  Thejoly  day  now  davrit. 

la  the  extract  given  in  the  Athenceum,  11.  3  and  7 
are  meaningless  as  they  stand.  The  third  line 
should  read,  "Nou  shrouds  the  fihauis,"  which 
indicates  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  woods  by 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  tile  landscape  under  the 
influence  of  the  dawn.  The  picturesque  seventh 
line  is, "  Nou  skaillis  the  skyis,"  the  poet's  purpose 
being  to  note  the  sudden  emptying  of  the  ekies 
through  the  disappearance  of  the*  stare.  In  pro- 
vincial Scotland  it  is  still  a  current  saying  that 
"  the  schule  skaillis  "  when  the  children  are  "  let 
loose  "  for  the  day. 

In  his  note  on  Douglas's  reference  to  "  The  joly 
day  now  dawis,"  Dr.  John  Small  writes  :  — 

"  '  The  story  here  mentioned,'  says  Mr.  R.  Chamber*, 
1  must  unquestionably  be  the  same  with  one  which  is 
found  in  a  collection  of  musical  pieces  written  about  the 
year  1500  [nearly  a  century  before  Montgomery's  lyric], 
out  of  compliment  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
and  consort  of  Henry  VII.,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Fairfax  MS. 

This  day  day  dawep, 
This  gentle  day  dawep, 
And  1  must  home  gone. 
In  a  glorious  garden  grene 
Saw  I  sittand  a  comely  quene  ; 
Among  the  flowers  that  fresh  byn 
She  gathered  a  flowir  and  set  betwene. 
The  lily-white  rose  methought  I  saw, 
And  euer  she  sang 
This  day  day  dawep, 
This  gentil  day  dawes.' " 
1  Works  of  Gavin  Douglas/  iv.  245. 

THOMAS  BAYNK. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

1  THK  PRODIGAL  SON.'  (See  8th  S.  xii.  303.)— 
The  "  mapp  of  the  Prodigall  sonne  in  a  fraime" 
which  was  in  1603  the  property  of  Christopher 
Smythe,  clerke,  would  be  very  interesting  were  it 
now  in  existence.  Representations  of  scenes  from 
the  career  of  the  prodigal  son  were  once  common 
in  farmhouses  and  cottages,  but  have  now,  for 
the  most  part,  given  way  before  many-coloured 
almanacs  and  the  gay  things  which  are  issued  by 
the  illustrated  newspapers.  A  lower  level  has,  how- 
ever, been  reached  by  the  producers  of  the  so-called 
religious  prints  which  have  come  upon  us  like  a 
flood  from  Germany.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  when  they  are  found  the  old  prints  of  the 
prodigal  son  should  be  preserved  ;  they  are  some- 
times by  no  means  despicable  as  works  of  art,  and 


are  always  interesting  as  showing  the  costume  of 
the  time  when  they  were  made,  for  the  artists  who 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  people  knew,  as 
did  their  mediaeval  predecessor?,  that  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  those  for  whom  they  worked  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  the  sham  antiquarianiem  which 
blighted  so  many  of  those  who  posed  as  persons  of 
taste.  Washington  Irving,  when  in  this  country, 
had  evidently  seen  one  or  more  of  these  pictures 
of  the  coloured  sort.  In'Bracebridge  Hall'  he  soys  : 
"  The  furniture  waa  old- fashioned,  strong,  and  highly- 
polished;  the  walls  were  hung  with  coloured  prints  of 
the  story  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  was  represented  in 
a  red  coat  and  leather  breetches."— Ed.  1823,  vol.  i. 
p.  134. 

This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  these  curious  plates 
that  I  remember  to  have  met  with.  I  have  seen 
at  least  six  different  sets.  The  oldest  could  not, 
I  think,  be  later  than  1750,  and  the  latest  may 
well  be  of  this  century.  A  complete  set,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  consists  of  six  plates  : 
1.  The  prodigal  son  receives  his  patrimony.  2.  He 
departs  from  his  father's  door.  3.  He  is  seen 
drinking  with  harlots.  4.  He  is  feeding  the  swine 
in  sadly  tattered  raiment.  5.  He  is  welcomed 
home.  6.  The  dinner  when  all  is  forgiven.  I 
have  been  told  that  there  are  sets  consisting  of 
eight  subjects.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  at  a  Iocs  to 
know  what  the  two  plates  which  I  have  not  seen 
represent.  As  there  was  "a  mapp  of  the  Prodigall 
sonne  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  may  assume  that  these  engravings  had  a  popu- 
larity of  at  least  two  centuries.  It  would  be  well 
to  notice  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  any  mention  of  them  which 
may  occur  in  our  older  literature. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

BLESSED  BREAD.  (See  'Breton  Christening 
Customs/  8th  S.  xii.  326.) — MR.  HEMS  may  be 
grateful  for  the  information  that  he  has  mis- 
interpreted the  custom  observed  in  the  church 
at  Eoscoff,  which  he  seems  to  think  peculiar  to 
Brittany.  What  he  witnessed  was  the  distribution 
(very  general  in  French  parish  churches)  of  bread 
blessed  according  to  a  form  in  the  Roman  Ritual. 
Blessed  bread  is  classed  by  Catholicsmfcer  sacra* 
mentals,  though  its  use  is  not  universal.  Its 
object  is  not  ethical  (i.e.,  its  consumption  in  the 
church  conveys  no  lesson  of  universal  equality  in 
the  sight  of  God),  but  spiritual,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  devotion  with  which  it  is  used.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  sacramentals,  as  distinct  from  scaraments, 
I  may  refer  readers  who  are  interested  to  the 
'  Catholic  Dictionary/  by  Addis  and  Arnold,  or 
to  a  little  work  entitled  'Sacramentals,'  by  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing  (New  York,  Benzinger). 
Some  Protestants  of  a  broad  type  are  said,  I  do 
not  know  whether  truly,  to  have  mistaken  the 
distribution  of  the  "pain  b£ni"in  baskets  for  an 
expeditious  Catholic  form  of  administering  the 
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Sacrament  in  one  kind,  and  to  have  shown  their 
unsectarian  spirit  by  " receiving." 

JEROME  POLLARD-URQUHART,  O.S.B. 

"  FRET." — Is  it  too  late  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  editors  of  the  '  Historical  English  Dictionary ' 
to  the  omission  from  all  English  dictionaries  of  a 
well-known  meaning  of  this  noun,  viz.,  a  borer, 
used  by  wine-coopers  for  broaching  casks?  It 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  foret  (with- 
out an  accent,  from  the  Latin  verb  /orare),  which 
means  a  borer  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as  in  the 
particular  sense  which  I  have  mentioned.  The 
fret  is  different  from  the  gimlet,  which  is  some- 
times used  as  a  makeshift  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  French  word  gibelet  (another  name  for  the 
foret  which  is  used  for  casks),  is  translated  in 
French-English  dictionaries  by  gimlet,  instead  of 
by  fret  (on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  similarity  of 
spelling)  ;  but  this  rendering  is  a  mistake,  although 
gibelet  may  be  a  corruption  of  " gimlet"  or 
"gimblet,"  with  a  different  meaning. 

F.  E.  A.  GASC. 

Brighton. 

ARCHBISHOP  OHICHELE'S  CONSECRATION. — Fol- 
lowing Dr.  Pusey  in  a  mistake  he  made  in  his 
'Irenicon'  thirty-one  years  ago,  a  writer  in  the 
Guardian  speaks  of  the  consecration  of  Arch- 
bishop Chichele  as  having  taken  place  in  this 
country,  and  adds,  quoting  Pusey,  that  the  form 
used  in  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  was 
framed  on  the  old  form  used  in  the  consecration  of 
Chichele.  This  historical  mistake  should  be  set 
right  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  For  (1)  Chichele  was  never 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  all. 

(2)  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  at 

(3)  Siena,   and   (4)   by   the  Pope   himself,    Gre- 
gory XII.,  in  the  year  1408.     Chichele  was  after- 
wards chosen  Archbishop,  and  translated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.     No  further  consecration  was 
necessary.     He  merely  received  the  pall  as  metro- 
politan.     Note,    also,   thai   the   consecration,   as 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  having  taken  place  in  Italy, 
the  form  used  was   the  Roman,  not  the  Sarum, 
Pontifical.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

"  RANTER."— An  example  of  how  a  word  changes 
its  meaning  as  time  progresses  is  furnished  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarkson,  of 
Southampton,  which  appeared  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  of  18  Oct.,  in  reference  to  an  address 
he  had  given  before  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  at  Carr's  Lane  Chapel  a  week 
previously : — 

"An  anonymous  writer  informed  me  that  many 
Primitive  Methodist  friends  were  pained  at  my  use  of 
the  term  '  Banter.'  It  is  a  term  which  I  never  should 
dream  of  applying  to  these  brethren,  whom  I  greatly 
honour ;  but  I  was  quoting  from  the  letter  of  an  evange- 
list sixty  years  ago,  at  which  time,  my  friend  will  surely 


acknowledge,  the  term  was  in  common  use  respecting 
the  body  of  Christians  to  which  he  belongs.  If,  another 
time,  '  Another  Son  of  the  Manse '  will  kindly  write  in 
his  own  name  to  any  one  whom  he  Las  misunderstood, 
he  will  receive  a  full  explanation,  and  will  spare  the 
speaker  the  pain  of  writing  a  public  letter,  which  pos- 
sibly his  correspondent  may  never  see." 

In  the  'Century  Dictionary'  "Ranter"  is  defined, 
inter  alia,  as  : — 

"  A  name  applied  :  (a)  By  way  of  reproach,  to  tbe 
members  of  an  English  Antinomian  sect  of  the  Common- 
wealth period,  variously  associated  with  the  Fatnilists, 
&c.  (b)  Also,  opprobrioudy,  to  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  society  in  1810,  Jilthough 
the  founders  had  separated  from  the  old  Methodist 
Society  some  years  before,  the  ground  of  disagreement 
being  that  tbe  new  body  favoured  street  preaching, 
camp-meetings,  &c." 

I  should  doubt  whether  the  latter  definition  is 
strictly  accurate,  while  as  to  the  former  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Gayton's  '  Notes  on  Don 
Quixote  '  (1654),  p.  11,  is  of  interest  :— 

"  If  the  formalities  were  well  compared,  they  would 
more  resemble  those  new  orders  of  the  Tityrie  -  lues, 
tbe  Fellow  Cues,  the  Confederates,  the  Dead  Boyep,  the 
Tories,  the  John  Dorians,  or  the  late  Ranters,  or  the 
Hectors." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

MAID  MARIAN.  (See  8th  S.  xii.  137.)— I  thank 
MR.  TATE  for  his  explanation  of  maid  marie,  in 
my  paper  on  the  *  Register  of  an  Obscure  Parish.' 
Most  of  us  have  come  to  look  upon  Maid  Marian 
more  as  a  creature  of  imagination  than  reality,  so 
I  consider  myself  peculiarly  fortunate,  not  in 
"unearthing"  one,  as  the  slang  is,  but  in  finding 
the  date  when  and  the  place  where  one  was  com- 
mitted to  earth.  As  such  a  record  is  extremely 
rare,  if  not  unique,  it  is  well  to  print  the  entry 
exactly  as  it  stands  :  "  1697.  Burialls.  January  3d 
Ann  Glossop,  a  maid  marie." 

The  name  Glossop  does  not  appear  again  in  the 
register,  so  she  was  evidently  a  wanderer.  Poor 
Maid  Marian  !  buried  among  strangers  in  the 
depth  of  winter  —  a  sad  ending  for  a  gay  and 
sportive  being.  Such  were  not  wanted  there  among 
"Truths"  and  "Faiths,"  and  "Christianas"  and 
"Justianas."  It  reminds  one  of  Dora's  illus- 
tration of  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  ant  and  the  grass- 
hopper, where  the  beautiful  girl  with  the  guitar 
in  her  hand,  and  the  frost  and  snow  around  her,  is 
begging  of  the  sour-faced  woman  at  the  cottage 
door. 

Although  I  never  met  a  Maid  Marian,  I  saw 
the  male  counterpart  of  one  at  Horncastle  more 
than  threescore  years  ago.  He  was  handsome 
and  manly  in  appearance,  not  slim,  but  a  fine 
muscular  man,  with  crisp  brown  hair  and  a  plea- 
sant friendly  face.  He  wore  a  Phrygian  cap  and 
a  dark  jacket,  the  exact  colour  of  which  I  forgef, 
but  I  remember  distinctly  that  he  had  brown  or 
drab  breeches,  with  the  strings  hanging  untied  at 
the  knee ;  his  legs  were  bare  and  hairy,  and  very 
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well  shaped.  He  had  no  shoe?,  or  only  very  low 
slippery  bat  I  think  he  bad  none.  He  was 
dancing  and  pirouetting,  in  a  very  leisurely  way, 
with  a  rose  in  each  hand,  and  making  almost  as 
much  action  with  his  arms  as  his  legs,  while  be 
chaunted  something,  of  which  the  only  few  syllables 
I  could  distinguish  I  imagined  to  be  "  lingo  leg." 
From  his  smiling,  happy  face  it  might  have  been 
thought  he  was  dancing  for  his  own  amusement  ; 
but  it  was  easily  seen  be  was  a  foreigner.  I  often 
thought  of  him,  and  looked  out  hoping  to  see  him 
again,  but  I  never  saw  any  one  like  him  afterwards. 
I  evidently  had  seen  one  of  the  last  of  a  class  of 
very  interesting  people,  of  whom  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  a  note  in  'N.  &  Q.'  I  shall  be  glad  if 
any  reader  can  tell  me  anything  about  him,  or  of 
what  country  he  was  probably  a  native,  or  what 
might  possibly  be  the  words  he  was  singing,  which 
I  supposed  to  be  "  lingo  leg."  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


QturUs, 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"HELOTAGE." —  This  word  is  said  to  have  been 
used   by  Carlyle.     I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  passage,  or  a  quotation  from  it. 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

t  "COMMENCE."—  'The  Historical  English  Dic- 
tionary '  gives  this  word  as  occurring  in  the  phrase 
"Here's  a  pretty  commence!"  tor  which  two 
quotations  appear,  namely,  from  Kenney's  '  Matri- 
mony '  (1804)  and  from  Southey  (1794).  The 
phrase  also  appears  in  Holloway's  *  Prov.  Diet/ 
(1839)  as  a  Sussex  provincialism.  Can  the  phrase 
be  traced  back  earlier  than  1794 1  Southey  seems 
to  introduce  it  as  if  it  were  a  saying  in  common 
use.  THE  EDITOR  OP 

'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.' 
The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

GEORGE  PETER  ALEXANDER  HEALY.  —  Will 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  say  whether  this  artist 
still  lives,  and,  if  not,  state  the  year  of  his  death  1 
EVELYN  WELLINGTON. 

Apsley  House.  ' 

RICHARD  BROMPTON,  ARTIST. — In  the  Chateau 
of  Josselin,  in  Brittany,  the  property  of  the  Due  de 
Rohan,  is  a  picture  by  this  artist,  painted  in  London 
in  the  year  1760,  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and 
the  Due  de  Liancourt.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  further  information  respecting  this  painter? 

e.  A.  L. 

SAMUEL  WILDERSPIN.  —  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  particulars  of  birth  and  death  of  Samuel 


Wilderspin,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  infant 
schools.     Please  address  as  below. 

J.  H.  LUPTON,  D.D. 
7,  Earl'd  Terrace,  Kensington,  TV. 

{!N  MEMORIAM,'  LIV. —  In  that  very  interest- 
ing  book  'Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol,' 
by  the  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Tollemache  (third  edition, 
p.  36),  it  is  remarked,  on  Tennyson's  well-known 
lines  (c  In  Memoriam,'  liv.)  : — 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain,— 

that  "  the  whole  passage  implies  a  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  heaven  even  for  the  moths  and  worms." 
la  it  not  more  likely,  judging  from  the  context, 
that  the  poet  had  in  his  mind  the  human  race  only, 
and  that  the  "  moth  "  and  the  "  worm  "  are  but  a 
figure  1  If  taken  literally,  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
the  last  line  would  apply.  To  adapt  the  words 
of  Scripture  in  a  somewhat  similar  connexion  : 
"saith  he  (not)  it  altogether  for  our  sakes?" 
Tennyson  might  hold  such  an  opinion  as  is  sug- 
gested ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fairly 
deducible  from  this  part  of  his  writings.  I  may 
add  that  in  the  last  line  the  figure  seems  to  shade 
off  into  the  reality.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

BUTTER  CHARM. — I  recently  saw  an  incantation 
or  charm  mentioned  as  being  in  use  in  Ireland 
when  the  butter  being  churned  was  laggard  in 
coming.  The  incantation  was  given  in  a  Welsh 
periodical  issued  in  1837  and  was  there  in  Welsh. 
I  give  an  English  translation,  but  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  were  the  exact  words  of  the  original. 
Were  they  used  in  English  or  Irish  1 

Come,  butter,  come. 

Come,  butter,  come. 

Peter  is  at  the  gate 

Waiting  the  butter  and  loaf. 

Come,  butter,  come. 

D.  M.  E. 

11  GODLESS"  OR  " GRACELESS"  FLORIN.— The 
florin  which  came  from  the  Mint  in  1849  without 
the  words  "Dei  gratia "  is  now  called  both  " god- 
less "  and  "  graceless."  The  coin  is  not  particularly 
rare,  but  not  to  be  met  with  in  circulation  in  good 
condition.  It  was  called  "  graceless  "  by  many  in 
the  sense  of  being  <c  a  scamp."  For  a  long  time  I 
never  knew  it  by  any  other  term  than  "graceless." 
Now  it  carries  both  names.  Which  was  the  more 
generally  used  word  when  first  the  coin  came 
under  notice  as  one  of  the  "  reprobate  "  order  ? 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

NAME  AND  AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  WANTED.— Can 
any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  the  name  and 
author  of  the  following  book  ?  It  is  a  story  deal- 
ng  with  the  siege  of  Breda  by  Henry  Frederick, 
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Prince  of  Orange,  1637-8.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  about  the  Palatine  Prince?,  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  sons  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  A  pre- 
face coaches  for  its  historical  accuracy,  and  attached 
to  it  are  notes  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  a 
memoir  written  by  one  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
gentlemen,  which  make  its  only  value.  I  have 
cause  to  believe  that  the  book  really  exists,  though 
it  may  have  been  only  privately  printed  or  else 
suppressed.  E.  8. 

DUCHY  OF  PARMA. — Is  there  any  history  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  present  Duke  Robert  (father  of 
the  Princess  of  Bulgaria),  Duke  Charles  III.  and 
Duke  Charles  II.,  in  any  European  language  1 

F.  L. 

CARNIVAL  HUMOUR,  1772.— In  the  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Duo  de  Lauzun '  there  is  this  note  : — 

"During  the  Carnival  of  1772  six  nominations  were 
expected  to  the  order  of  Saint- Esprit —wearing  a  blue 
ribbon.  Then  one  morning  it  was  announced  that  no 
one  would  be  named.  In  the  evening  at  the  opera  ball 
six  masks  appeared  with  blue  noses  a  foot  long,  and 
these  words  on  a  label '  Promotion  of  1772.'  " 

I  fail  to  see  the  joke,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  one 
can  help  me  to  appreciate  this  touch  of  eighteenth 
century  humour.  J.  F.  MORRIS  FAWCETT. 

SUTTON  ARMS.  —  Can  any  one  help  me  to 
identify  a  coat  of  arms  which  does  not  appear  in 
Papworth  or  Berry,  viz.,  Gules,  three  boars'  heads 
couped  or?  Hollis  records  it  as  shown  on  the 
third  quarter  of  the  shield  on  the  monument  of 
Nicholas  Sutton  (1556)  in  Willoughton  Church, 
Lincolnshire.  0.  0.  A. 

THE  WHITE  ENSIGN.— I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
can  inform  me  who  has  a  right  to  fly  an  ensign 
(white).  Has  a  lord  lieutenant,  and  who  else ;  if 
so,  when  and  where  1  Ought  a  lord  lieutenant  to 
fly  the  union  jack  or  the  white  ensign  ? 

RALPH  BANKES. 

SALTPETRE.  — An  explanation  of  the  following 
entry  in  the  Fulham  parish  books  would  be  valued : 
"1652.  Payd  to  Wm.  Bishopp  out  of  the  said 
assessment  for  worke  wch  he  did  for  this  Towne  in 
carrying  of  Saltpetre  and  not  payd  for  the  same. 
&c.  II.  10*."  CHAS.  JAS.  FISRET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

ST.  VINCENT  FERRIER  IN  ENGLAND.— He  was 
here  anno  1406,  and  visited  the  principal  towns 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Is  there  any 
record  of  the  towns  he  visited  ?  0.  S. 

POMEROY  FAMILY.  —  Can  you  inform  me  if 
the  Pomeroy  family  of  England  can  trace  their 
ancestry  back  in  direct  line  to  Ralph  de  la 
Pomeroy  ?  Are  there  any  Devonshire  records  of 
the  birth  or  baptism  of  Eltweed— sometimes  mis- 


spelt Elt wed— Pomeroy,  who  in  1630,  when  the 
Puritan  exodus  was  at  its  height,  left  England  in 
the  ship  John  and  Mary  ?  Among  the  company 
was  the  Rev.  John  Warham,  a  noted  clergyman  of 
Exeter.  B.  0.  DICK. 

Oakland;  California. 

THE  LETTER  TAU.  —  In  one  of  Farindon'a 
'Sermons'  (vol.  i.  sermon  xix.)  is  the  following 
sentence : — 

"  Nay,  our  good  deeds  are  His ;  and  if  they  were  not 
His,  they  were  not  good  :  our  prayers,  our  preaching, 
our  aim*,  our  fasting,  if  tbey  were  not  His,  were  but  as 

a  title  of  health  upon  a  box  of  poison,  the  letter  taw 

written  in  tbe  forehead  of  a  reprobate." 

What  is  the  allusion  in  the  last  clause  ?     T.  S. 

"  INCONVENIENCE  "  AS  A  VERB.  —  In  the 
Monthly  Review  of  1795  this  sentence  occurs  in 
a  review  of  a  translation  of  a  French  book  :  "  This 
blunder  lies  not  with  the  Emigrants,  who  were 
more  inconvenienced  by  the  summons  to  Coblentz," 
&c.  The  editor  has  added  in  a  foot-note,  "This 

word,  since  used  on  the  Bench  by  Judge ,  is 

getting  into  vogue."  Was  this  its  first  appearance  ? 
Bailey,  and  I  think  Johnson,  give  it  only  as  a 
noun.  Was  it  a  desirable  addition  ? 

G.  T.  SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

[John  Hales,  of  Eton,  1584-1656,  has,  in  his  '  Golden 
Remains,'  "It  is  not but which  bath  BO  incon- 
venienced the  Church."] 

BEE  IN  AMBER.— 

Marshal's  bee,  which  in  a  bead 

Of  amber  quick  was  buried.  Herrick. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  was  the 
Marshal  here  referred  to,  or  give  any  information 
about  his  bee  ?  G.  W.  BULMAN. 

PATERSON.  —  Can  any  one  give  me  the  name 
of  the  mother  of  William  Paterson  (the  founder  of 
the  Bank  of  England)  1  HARFLETE, 

THE  OATH  OF  PROTESTATION  IN  1641-2. —I 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  exact  formula  of  this 
oath,  in  these  pages  if  permissible. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

"THE   LONG  AND  THE  SHORT  OF    IT. "—This  18 

a  phrase  we  sometimes  hear  or  read.  Is  the  origin 
of  it  known  ?  Under  "  short "  in  Stormonth'g 
'Dictionary1  occurs  the  following:  "«.,  a  sum- 
mary or  concise  account,  as  in  the  phrase  'the 
short  and  long  of  the  matter  is.'"  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  positions  of  the  principal  words 
in  the  phrase  were  interchangeable.  But  I  note 
that  further  down  Stormonth  gives  the  phrase 
11  the  long  and  the  short  "=the  whole.  When  and 
by  whom  was  the  phrase  first  used,  and  which  ia 
the  more  correct  of  the  farms  above  given  ? 

C,  P.  HALE. 
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FOREIGN  GENEALOGIES.  —  Is  there  any  work 
published,  either  in  England  or  abroad,  containing 
references  to  printed  pedigrees  of  foreign  families  1 
I  am  interested  in  the  following  German  and  Nor- 
wegian families,  bat  do  not  know  where  to  search 
for  further  information  than  I  already  possess  : 
Albrechts,  Bernau,  Garberg,  Gewert,  Pasche, 
Sprang,  Thiesdatter,  and  Von  der  Ohe.  Can  any 
reader  help  me  ?  CHAS.  A.  BERNAU. 

Clare  House,  Lee,  Kent. 

ROYAL  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland,  held  in  January,  1879,  Mr.  Robert  Day, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  presentation  medal  "that 
belonged  to  the  Royal  Irish  Volunteers  who  fought 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  which  was  conferred 
by  Col.  Lord  Rawdon  on  Sergeant  Hudson  for 
bravery  in  a  battle  fought  near  Oamden,  1780" 
(gee  Proceedings,  R.  H. A.A.I.,  Fourth  Series,  vol.  v. 
p.  7).  This  is  the  first  instance  of  any  mention  of 
Irish  volunteers,  as  a  distinct  organization,  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  mother  country,  which  hag 
come  under  my  notice.  Will  any  of  your  contri- 
butors kindly  oblige  me  with  further  information 
relative  to  this  volunteer  foroe  ? 

RICHARD  LINN. 

Hereford  Street,  Christchurob,  New  Zealand. 

MOTTO.  —  The  motto  of  Thompson  family  in 
Burke's  '  General  Armory '  is  given  as  "  In  lumine 
lucem."  In  a  '  Handbook  of  Mottoes,'  by  C.  N. 
Elvin,  M.  A.,  the  motto  is  given  as  "  In  lumine 
luceam."  The  latter  I  can  make  sense  of  as  it 
stands  by  some  such  rendering  as  this,  "  May  I 
shine  in  the  light ";  but  the  first  form,  if  correct, 
has  something  wanting  to  complete  it.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  may  recognize  the  quota- 
tion and  thus  supply  the  missing  verb,  or  give 
some  explanation.  F.  L. 

SIE  JOHN  ATTE  POLE,  KNT.,  was  M.P.  for 
Middlesex  in  1352,  1353,  and  1354.  Who  was 
he  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  family  of  De  la  Pole,  Earls 
of  Suffolk?  W.  D.  PINK. 

WARMING-PAN. — I  know  a  brass  warming-pan 
which  I  should  think  must  have  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Charles  I. ,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  of 
great  interest.  There  is  an  inscription,  "God 
save  our  Prince  Charles,  1617,"  in  raised  letters 
about  an  inch  long,  round  the  face.  The  centre  u 
filled  up  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  and 
coronet,  as  still  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  the 
rest  of  the  space  by  the  flags  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  initials  C.  P.,  and  two  little  heart?.  It 
has  been  treasured  for  some  time  in  the  family  of 
the  present  owner.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  will  give  me  information  concerning  it. 

MARQARKT  M.  PAYNE. 

Rydal,  Wimborne,  Dorsetshire. 


POPE  AND  THOMSON. 

(8«»  S.  xii.  327.) 

W.  B.  will  find  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
annotated  copy  of  '  The  Seasons  '  to  which  he  refers 
in  vol.  i.  pp.  189-195  of  my  edition  of  Thomson 
in  the  "  Aldine  Poet?,"  of  which  edition  the  article 
of  Mr.  Churton  Collins  to  which  W.  B.  refers  is 
professedly  a  review.  The  opinions  of  experts 
past  and  present  are  there  also  to  be  found,  and  a 
complete  account  follows  in  the  critical  notes  of 
all  the  readings  in  this  handwriting.  One  error 
in  my  account  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Churton  Collins.  I  have  misinterpreted  Mitford's 
reference  to  Warton's  'Pope'  which  I  cited,  but 
had  no  opportunity  of  verifying.  I  led  readers  to 
suppose  —  though  my  statement  was  a  guarded 
one— that  Warton  said  that  Pope  corrected  'The 
Season?.'  It  appears  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
letter  of  Pope  to  Aaron  Hill,  dated  13  Nov., 

1733.  I  give  this  date  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Courthope's  edition.    Mr.  Churton  Collins  in  the 
review   gives    the   date    November,  1732.     The 
passage  runs  thus  : — 

"This  short  acknowledgement  [of  Hill's  version  of 
Voltaire's  '  Zaire ']  is  all  I  can  make  just  now ;  I  am 
just  taken  up  by  Mr.  Thomson  in  the  perusal  of  a  new 
poem  he  baa  brought  me ;  I  wiah  you  were  with  us." 
The  "new  poem"  was  almost  certainly  the  first 
part  of  'Liberty/  which  appeared  in  December, 

1734.  It  is,  of  course,  probable,  even  from  the 
terms  of  Pope's  apology,  that  he  was  not  merely 
perusing,  but   suggesting  improvements  in  this 
poem. 

Another  reference  which  Mitford  (cited  by  me) 
makes  is  to  Bowles's  supplement,  p.  194  (should 
be,  Mr.  Collins  says,  p.  294).  This  again  turns 
out  to  be  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Hill,  12  Feb., 
1738/9.  After  referring  to  Aaron  Hill's  4  Caesar ' 
and  Mallet's  '  Mustapha,1  Pope  says  :— 

"I  have  yet  seen  but  three  acts  of  Mr.  Thomson's, 
but  1  am  told,  and  believe  by  what  I  have  Been,  that  it 
excels  in  the  pathetic." 

I  am  now  able  to  add  more  references  which 
have  some  bearing  on  the  question,  leaving  readers 
to  estimate  their  value. 

Pope  to  Hill  on  Hill's  tragedy  of  « Athel wold,1 
5  June,  1731  :— 

"  Two  or  three  lines  I  have  with  great  timorousnesa 
written  on  one  of  your  blank  leaves  in  black  lead,  half 
afraid  to  be  legible,  and  not  without  some  hope,  that 
before  you  aee  them,  they  may  be  vanished ;  so  may, 
perhaps,  my  objectiona,  every  one  of  them.  Shall  I  see 
you  soon  to  tell  you  these  nothing!  " 

I  Athelwold  '  was,  I  believe,  in  blank  verse,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  citation  is  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  statement  of  Mr.  Collins  : — 

II  Whoever  the  corrector  was  he  had  a  fine  ear  for 
blank  verse,  and  must  indeed  have  been  a  master  of  it. 
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There  is  no  proof  that  Pope  ever  wrote  in  blank  verse  ; 
indeed  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Lidy  Wortley 
Montagu  that  he  never  attempted  it,  and  his  Shake* 
ppeare  conclusively  proves  that  he  had  anything  but  a 
nice  ear  for  its  rhythm." 

Most  Shakespearian  will,  I  believe,  agree  with 
me  that  Pope  fails  as  a  metrical  emendator  of 
Shakespeare  mainly  because  he  was  nob  aware  of 
the  pronunciation  of  words  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  in  no  sense  through  defect  of  ear.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  "  the  lines  "  of  which  Pope  speaks 
are  not  "  the  objections,"  and  in  my  opinion  the 
meaning  can  only  be  that  Pope  did  in  black  lead 
for  '  Athelwold,'  though  not  to  the  same  large 
extent,  just  what  the  unknown  did  for  Thomson 
in  ink.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Thomson 
was  a  much  dearer  friend  than  Aaron  Hill,  and, 
moreover,  these  MS.  improvements  in  '  The 
Seasons'  belong  to  the  interval  between  1738 
and  1744,  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  critical 
notes  (p.  192),  one  of  the  suggestions  in  this  hand- 
writing must  have  been  made  between  1742  and 
1744,  the  year  of  Pope's  death.  At  this  later  date 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  tie  of  friendship 
between  Pope  and  Thomson  was  closer  drawn, 
and  Pope's  pen  still  more  at  Thomson's  service. 

Again,  Hill  writes  to  Pope,  29  Oct.,  1731, 
about  this  same  '  Athelwold/  that  he  has  left  a 
few  places  as  they  were  because  his  "  judgement 
could  not  so  clearly  as  it  wished  fall  in  with" 
Pope's  "objections":— 

"In  the  first,  for  instance,  instead  of  'shorten  your 
meant  absence '  you  would  read  it '  to  make  your  absence 
shorter.' " 

This  tends  to  corroborate  my  suggestion  that 
the  "lines"  which  Pope  wrote  on  the  interleaf 
were  lines  of  blank  verse. 

On  Hill's  '  Caesar '  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  seem 
to  have  confined  themselves  to  pencil  marks,  a 
sort  of  cross  at  the  side,  where  there  seemed  need 
of  alteration.  This  cross  Hill  himself  suggested 
to  Pope  as  a  mark  to  bear  this  significance  as 
early  as  10  Feb.,  1731,  and  in  reference  to  it  says 
(31  July,  1738)  :— 

u  Nor  have  I  enough  of  true  protestant  zeal,  to  lose 
any  of  your  blessings,  because  (like  a  Papist  as  you  are) 
you  have  given  them  me  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  No 
— I  remember  the  effect  of  that  sign  in  the  banner  of 
Constantine,  and  I  reverence  it  as  a  token  of  victory." 

If  my  memory  serves  me  truly  the  same  mark 
may  be  found  in  this  copy  of '  The  Seasons.'  This 
point  is  worth  very  little  ;  but  here  is  something 
of  more  significance.  Pope  to  Hill.  12  Sept., 
1738,  on'Creaer1:- 

"Quere  (sic)  Whether  in  the  scene  that  follows 
between  him  and  Caesar,"  &c. 

"  Another  quere  (sic)  is  Whether  it  would  not  beget," 
fee. 

Of.  the  unknown  on  what  is  now  1.  693  of 
'Winter'  ("Clear  Frost  succeed-,"  &e.): 


"Quere  [sic]  does  not  there  want  a  better  con- 
nection here  ? " 

Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  must  judge  whether  it  is 
probable  or  not  that  Pope  corrected  Thomson's 
1  Liberty.'  If,  with  me,  they  think  this  probable, 
they  will  not  be  much  troubled  by  Mr.  Churton 
Collins's  argument : — 

"  If  Pope  assisted  Thomson  to  the  extent  indicated 
in  these  corrections,  such  an  incident,  considering  the 
fame  of '  The  Seasons,' and  considering  the  fame  of  Pope, 
must  have  been  known  to  some  at  least  of  the  innumer- 
able editors,  biographers,  and  anecdotists  between  1742 
and  1814.  It  could  hardly  have  escaped  being  recorded 
by  Murdock  (stc),  Mallet  or  Warburton,  by  Savage  or 
Spence,  by  Theophilus  Gibber  or  Johnson.  It  is  in- 
credible that  such  an  interesting  gecret  would  have  been 
kept  either  by  Thomson  himself  or  by  Pope." 

On  this  I  must  once  more  refer  to  the  fact  that 
all  these  mysterious  notes  must  have  been  made 
between  1738  and  1744,  one  of  them  demonstrably 
between  1742  and  1744.  Savage,  according  to 
Johnson,  left  London  in  July,  1739,  never  to 
return  to  its  neighbourhood.  There  is  nothing,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  to  show  that  any  of  these  dis- 
puted notes  were  written  before  that  date.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  Savage  died  in  the 
gaol  at  Bristol  on  1  Aug.,  1743.  He  was  little 
likely  to  have  received  any  communication  on  the 
subject  of  this  discussion,  and  the  terms  on  which 
he  stood  with  Pope  may  be  gathered  from  two 
letters  of  Pope  to  him  (Courthope's  '  Pope,'  vol.  x. 
pp.  100-102),  dated  1742  and  1743.  Johnson's 
anecdotic  information  about  Thomson  was  derived 
from  Savage.  With  respect  to  the  rest,  believing 
that  Pope  helped  Thomson  in  *  Liberty,'  and  that 
this  fact  escaped  anecdotists  and  biographers,  I 
do  not  stumble  at  the  possibility  that  his  assist- 
ance in  '  The  Seasons  '  may  have  escaped  record 
also.  On  this  point,  however,  let  every  one  form 
his  own  judgment.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Pope  at  Twickenham  was  sufficiently  near 
Thomson  at  Richmond  for  Thomson  to  visit  Pope, 
and  thus  if  Pope's  correspondence  does  not  throw 
light  upon  this  mystery,  this  fact  may  account  for 
such  lack  of  evidence.  Moreover,  these  were  the 
last  years  of  Pope's  life,  and  by  the  time  the  1744 
edition  of  '  The  Seasons '  was  before  the  public  he 
was  probably  thinking  of  other  things  than  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  brother-authors,  of 
which,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  never  made 
much  account.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  think  so 
highly  of  Thomson  as  to  believe  that  he  was  cer- 
tain to  acknowledge  the  obligations  he  had  incurred 
to  others. 

Upon  the  whole  question,  as  any  one  will  dis- 
cover who  does  me  the  honour  to  read  my  critical 
notes,  my  mind  is  in  suspense.  W.  B.  is  under 
the  very  natural  impression  that  the  doubts  on 
the  subject  of  this  handwriting  were  started  by 
Mr.  Churton  Collins.  If  he  will  kindly  refer  to 
my  work  he  will  see  that  this  is  not  the  case,  They 
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were  started  by  me,  and  every  detail  with  respec 
to  this  manuscript  and  the  opinions  of  experts,  &c. 
which  appears  in  this  article  will  be  found  in  my 
pages.  In  confirmation  of  my  claim  I  can,  I  am 
sure,  appeal  to  those  gentlemen  at  the  British 
Museum  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  consult  them 
If  I  give  a  hesitating  adhesion  to  the  opinion  o 
experts  of  a  past  generation,  it  is  in  the  main 
because,  as  appears  in  my  book,  I  examined,  or 
caused  to  be  examined,  the  handwriting  of  every 
possible  contemporary  of  Thomson  who  could  have 
assisted  him,  and  found  in  these  nothing  whatever 
in  the  least  corresponding  with  the  mysterious 
manuscript.  And  further,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Fletcher, 
who  confirmed  at  first  my  original  scepticism,  was 
kind  enough  to  direct  my  attention  later  on  to 
facsimiles  of  Pope's  handwriting  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  for  August,  1894,  which  bear  more 
resemblance  to  the  disputed  character  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen.  I  submit  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  criticism,  seeing  that  the  superiority  of 
these  corrections  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  to  in- 
quire patiently  and  without  any  premature  dog- 
matism who  this  superior  poet  can  possibly  have 
been.  D.  C.  TOVEY. 

Worpleadon  Rectory,  Guildford. 


CITF  NAMES  IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  STOW'S 
'SURVEY'  (8th  S.  xii.  161,  201,  255,  276,  309).— 
A  little  book  in  my  possession  seems  to  put  beyond 
doubt  the  origin  of  the  names  given  to  two  City 
churches,  St.  Mary  Cole-church  and  St.  Bennet 
Sherehog.  But,  before  quoting  from  this  24mo. 
volume,  it  will  be  well  to  give,  as  pike  justifica- 
tive, the  title  :— 

"  Angliae  Metropolis  :  |  or,  |  The  Present  State  |  of  | 
London  :  |  with  |  Memorials  |  Comprehending  |  A  Full 
and  Succinct  Account  |  of  |  The  Ancient  and  Modern  | 
State  thereof.  |  Its  Original,  Government,  Rights,  Liber- 
|  ties,   Charter*,   Trade,   Customs,    Privi-  |  ledges,  and 
other  Remarkables  [sic],  &c.  |  First  written  by  the  late 
Ingenious  Tho.  Delaune  |  Gent,  and  Continu'd  to  this 
present  Year  by  a  careful  hand.  |  Civitates  ab  initio 
Utilitatis   Causa  Constitute  |  sunt.   Aristot.   Polit.  I.  | 
London  :  |  Printed  by  G.   L.  for  John  Harris  at  the 
Bar  1  row  in  the  Poultrey  [n'c],  and  Thomag  Hawkins  | 
in  George  Yard  in  Lumbard[*jc]-Street.    MDCXO." 

This  account  of  the  metropolis  opens  with  an 
"Epistle  Dedicatory"  (of  three  pages)  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  Kt.),  signed 
S.  W.,  presumably  the  "  careful  hand  "  mentioned 
on  the  title-page.  This  is  followed  by  "The 
Author's  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  signed  Thomas 
De-laune,  filling  another  page  ;  then  comes  a  page 
headed  "The  Booksellers  to  the  Reader,"  signed 
by  John  Harris  and  Thomas  Hawkins,  stating 
that  the  book  was  first  printed  in  1681,  but  great 
care  has  been  used  in  bringing  it  down  "  to  this 
present  year  1690."  Amongst  the  contents  of 
this  interesting  volume  of  about  450  pages  is  an 
account  of  "London's  Churches  and  Monuments." 


Ninety-seven  churches  within  and  fourteen  without 
the  walls,  and  also  five  churches  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster,  are  described.  Without 
further  preface  I  will  now  proceed  to  quote  from 
the  book  under  the  heading  "Sect!  2.  Of  its 
Churches  and  Monuments  ": — 

"XXII.  The  Parish-Church  of  St.  Syth,  hath  an 
addition  of  Bennet  Shorne  (or  Shrog,  or  Shorehog)  and 
is  vulgarly  called  St.  Bennet  Sherehog.  The  a»tientist 
name  of  these  is  Shorne,  of  [after]  one  Benedict  Shorne, 
sometime  a  Citizen  and  Stock-fishmonger  of  London,  who 
New  Built,  Repaired  it,  or  wag  a  Benefactor  thereof  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.,  so  that  Shorne  is  corruptly 
called  Shrog,  and  more  corruptly  Shorehog.  Being  very 
much  decayed,  it  was  at  the  Parish-charge  very  amply 
Repaired  and  Beautified,  Anno  1628.  It  is  near  Needles* 
lane  in  Cheap-Ward." 

So  much  for  the  church  of  St.  Sytb,  vulgarly 
called  St.  Bennet  Sherehog.  But  then  the  question 
arises,  Who  was  St.  Syth  ? 

I  now  come  to  St.  Mary  Colechurcb,  which 
figures  as  LVII.  in  the  alphabetically  arranged  list 
of  churches  within  the  walls  :— 

'The  Parish-Church  called  St.  Mary-Cole-Cburch  in 
Cheap  Ward  is  so  named  of  [=after]  one  Cole  that 
Builded  it,  upon  a  Vault  above  Ground,  so  that  Men 
were  forced  to  ascend  thereunto  by  certain  steps.  It 
was  Repaired  and  Beautified  at  the  Pariah  charge  Anno 
Feb.  [sic]  1623." 

St.  Nicholas  Cole-Abbey  is  thus  mentioned 
under  No.  LXXXII.  in  the  list  of  intramural 
churches  : — 

"  Towards  the  West-end  of  Knight-Riders-Street,  in 
Queen-Hith[sic]-Ward,  is  the  Parish-Church  culled  St. 
Nicholas  Cole-Abbey  (formerly  Coil-Abbey)  which  was 
an  Antient  and  proper  Church.  In  the  Twenty-sixth  of 
Edward  the  III.  Thomas  Frere,  Fishmonger,  gave  a 
piece  of  Ground  to  the  said  Parish-Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
containing  Eighty-Six  Foot  in  Length,  Forty  three  Foot 
at  one  end,  and  Thirty  four  at  another  [sic]  in  Breadth 
for  a  Burying  place  or  Church- Yard.  It  was  Repaired 
and  Beautified  at  the  coat  of  the  Pariah,  Anno  1630." 

'  The  Present  State  of  London '  con6rms  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  LOFTIE  as  to  Cold  Harbour  being  the  usual 
form  of  spelling  in  olden  times.  It  mentions  only 
four  churches  named  after  St.  Botolph.  Of  thesa 
one  only  — St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate  Ward,  in 
Thames  Street— was  within  the  walls.  The  other 
ihree— viz,  St.  Botolph,  called  Aldersgate,  "in 
Britain-street,  so  called  of  [  =  after]  the  Dukes  of 
Britain  that  lodged  there  ";  St.  Botolpb,  Aldgate  ; 
and  St.  Buttolph  [sic],  Bishopsgate — were  without 
the  walla.  MR.  LOFTIE,  by  an  apparent  oversight, 
jays,  "  In  the  City  there  were  three  St.  Botolphs 
nd  one  outside  the  walls." 

J.  LORAINB  HEELIS. 
9,  Morrab  Terrace,  Peniance. 

May  I  begin  with  a  note  on  MR.  ROTTON'S 
query  about  St.  Mary-le-Bow  ?  Hollar  left  several 
»iews  of  the  church  as  it  was  before  the  fire  of 
.666.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arches 
were,  like  those  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Newcastle,  built 
>f  stone,  "Stone  bows"  occur  .in  other  places, 
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and  the  phrase  always  denotes  an  arch,  as  at  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow.  I  cannot  believe  that  iron  bars  were 
used  for  such  a  purpose  at  the  time  at  which  St. 
Mary's  was  built,  But  long  before  that  time  the 
Norman  arches  or  bows  of  which  the  church  was 
constructed  may  have  given  the  name  to  the  court ; 
and  the  stone  bow  of  the  steeple,  which  was  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  may  have  been  designed  to 
suit  the  name.  Most  London  churches  were  of 
wood. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  R.  R.  can  explain 
"Sherehog"  BO  easily.  Undoubtedly  Stow's 
guesses  are  confused  and  confusing.  Indeed,  it  is 
eminently  satisfactory  that  two  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult words  in  City  nomenclature  have  been  brought 
to  light  and  explained  through  '  N,  &  Q.'— mat- 
felon  and  sherehog. 

As  to  Cold  Harbour,  there  is  a  parish  of  the 
name  in  the  hill  country  of  Surrey.  But  the 
original  query  was  as  to  Cole  Abbey.  One  of 
the  original  Norman  towers  on  the  inner  curtain 
of  the  Tower  of  London  was  the  Cold  Harbour 
Tower.  It  has  long  disappeared. 

I  fear  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  note  on  Holborn  does 
not  greatly  advance  our  knowledge.  That  there 
was  a  running  well  in  Gray's  Inn  does  not  account 
for  the  name  of  Holborn,  nearly  half  a  mile  away. 
COL.  PRIDBADX  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  he 
reminds  us  of  the  late  Dean  Milman,  who,  because 
a  supposed  figure  of  Diana  was  found  somewhere  in 
Wood  Street,  concluded  that  St.  Paul's  was  the 
site  of  a  temple  built  in  honour  of  the  goddess  oi 
hunting.  As  for  my  authority  for  my  "  positive 
assertion,"  I  have  given  it  already.  Mr.  Waller's 
paper  in  London  and  Middlestx  Transactions)  iv. 
p.  97,  is  conclusive. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Denton's  guess  as  to  Finsbury,  and  did  not 
trouble  your  readers  with  it,  as  my  only  object  was 
to  point  out  the  futility  of  Stow's  guess. 

W.  J.  LOFTIB. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
matfelon  on  p.  1  of '  A  Short  History  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Whitechapel,'  compiled  for  the  use  o 
visitors  to  the  church.     The  paragraph  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :   (1)  A  word  of  Hebrew 
extraction  ;  (2)  the  name  of  a  knight  who  was 
benefactor  to  the  church  ;  (3)  the  murder  theory 
already  alluded  to;    (4)  because  the  bell  tollei 
when  a  felon  passed  and  he  was  therefore  scare( 
or  mated  ;   and  (5)  that  the  name  got  attachec 
because  the";church  was  built  in  a  field  covered 
with  a  species  of  knapweed.     The  compiler  of  th 
pamphlet  evidently  likes  this  last  theory  best,  fo 
be  naively  adds  : — 

"  For'this  there  seems  to  be  some  reason,  as  a  gentle 
man  told  me  that,  in  hia  part  of  Devonshire,  there  is  jus 
such  a  weed  called  commonly  Matfelon.  We  are  tryin 
to  cultivate  this  plant." 

I  obtained  my  copy  of  the  pamphlet  in  1891. 


wonder  if  the  matfelon  knapweed  has  made  any 
rogress  since  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White- 
hapel.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  liaddon,  Northamptonshire. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  much  has  been 
written  about  "Cold  Harbour  "  in  previous  volumes 
f  '  N.  &  Q.';  see  the  Indexes  to  the  First,  Second, 
'bird,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Series,  under 
Cold  Harbour/  and  the  Sixth  Series  under 
Cold.1  W.  0.  B. 

1  THE  BATTLE  OF  MALDON  '  (8**  S.  xii.  328),—  A 
pirited  translation  (or  paraphrase)  of  this  very  fine 
ragment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  with  a  full 
ntroductory  explanation,  was  made  by  Col.  H.  W. 

umsden,  and  under  the  title  «  The  Song  of 
Vlaldon'  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
March,  1887,  pp.  371-379.  Therein  it  is  stated 
ihat  the  MS.,  once  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  had 
>een  lost. 

'  So  it  is  to  Hearne  and  his  curiously  miscellaneous 
appendix  (1726)  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  a  frag- 
ment  which,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  words,  '  ranks  among  the 
noblest  efforts  of  Teutonic  poetry.'  In  truth,  there  is 
nothing  in  Old  English  literature  finer  than  this  fragment 

f  a  ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Maldon  and  the  death  of 
Brihtnoth." 

The  following  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  this 
translation  :— 
Then    Brihtnoth   lifted   up  hia  voice  —  hig  ghield  he 

brandished  high, 
And  shook  his  slender  ashen  shaft—  and  thus  he  mado 


reply. 
thful 


Wrathful  and  resolute  he  gpake :   "0  thou  gea-robber, 

hear 
What  saith  this  folk  !    To  you  they  give  no  tribute  but 

the  spear, 
The  venomed  point,  the  old  keen  edge,  and  all  the  battle 

gear 
That  works  no  good  for  you  in  fight !    Go,  seamen's 

herald,  say 
Thig  message  of  yet  deeper  hate  :  that  here,  an  Earl,  I 

stay 
Undaunted  with  my  men  to  guard  the  kingdom,  folk, 

and  land 
Of  ^Ithelred  my  lord.    In  war  the  heathen  shall  not 

stand  !  " 

WALTER  CROUCH, 
Wanstead. 

Your  querist  will  find  a  translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Old  Eoglish  epic  fragment  *  The  Battle 
or  Fight  of  Maldon '  in  the  late  Prof.  Freeman's 
'  Old  English  History '  (new  edition,  published 
by  Macmillan,  in  1  vol.,  1895),  where  it  covers 
pp.  192-204. 

HULMB  (8«>  S.  xii.  188,  313).— Two  islets  in 
the  Bristol  Channel  are  the  Flat  and  Steep  Holms. 
They  lie  near  together  ;  but  while  the  former  is  in 
the  borough  of  Cardiff,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
the  latter  is  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  By  a 
natural  confusion  in  the  popular  mind,  the  islands 
are  spoken  of  as  "  the  Flat  Holmes "  and  "  the 
Steep  Holmes/'  but  the  corruption  is  only  of  recent 
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date.     They  should  be  named  together  as  "the 
Holms,"  or  singly  as  "  the  Flat  Holm  "  and  "  the 
Steep  Holm."          JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

If  this  word  be  the  same  as  the  A.-S.  holm,  "  a 
mound,  or  hill,  an  islet,  flat  land  or  meadow  by  a 
river,"  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  two  islands  in  thi 
Bristol  Channel,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  so  wel 
known  to  sailors  and  yachtsmen  as  "  the  Steep  anc 
Flat  Holm?,"  as  being';  happily  and  appropriately 
named.  E.  WALFORD. 

Ventnor. 

TRUE  DATE  OF  THE  FIRST  EASTER  (8th  S.  viii 
465  ;  ir.  135,  175,  256,  309,  356  ;  xii.  336).— I 
had  to  express  in  ix.  356  my  regret  at  the  tone  o 
the  first  part  of  MB.  JONAS'S  letter  in  ix.  309.     I 
now  unfortunately  have  to  express  equal  regret  at 
the  last  part  of  his  recent  letter  in,  xii.  356.     The 
fact  is  the  dates  in  all  our  ordinary  chronologies 
are  founded  on  the  view  which  MR.  JONAS  wishes 
to  rehabilitate — an  endeavour  which  I  also  formerly 
made  till  forced  to  abandon  it  by  further  study. 
When  I  wrote  my  letter  in  ix.  175,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  MR.  JONAS  could  not  have  read  this,  and  I 
therefore  referred  to  it  to  avoid  repetition.     When 
modern  chronologists  had  shown  that  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
took  place  earlier  than  was  formerly  supposed,  it 
was  impossible  to  alter  the  dates  in  all  histories 
and  chronologies,  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
best  to  adhere  to  the  old  system  even  in  future, 
simply  stating  that  Christ  was  born  in  B.C.  5,  con- 
tradictory as  this  seems  to  those  who  have  not 
•tudied  the  subject.     To  adduce  any  of  these  dates 
as  proofs  that  the  whole  theory  was  true  is,  indeed, 
arguing  in  a  circle ;  MB.  JONAS,  however,  did  so 
several  times,  and  the  mildest  term  I  could  use  was 
that  this  was  irrelevant.     Taking  as  an  instance  the 
case  to  which  I  referred  before,  Julius  Ceesar's 
invasions  of  Britain  ;  these  took  place  in  the  years 
of  Rome  699  and  700  respectively,  which  in  the 
Christian  chronology  are  B.C.  55  and  54,  meaning 
those  numbers  of  years  not  before  the  actual  birth 
of  Christ,  but  before  what  was  formerly  taken  to  be 
such.     There  are  two  ways  of  reckoning  the  years 
of  the  reign  of  Herod — one  from  the  time  when 
he  was  nominated  King  of  Judsea  by  the  Roman 
senate,  and  the  other  three  years  afterward?,  when 
he  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
Roman  army,  and,  to  secure  himself,  persuaded 
Antony  to  put  Antigonus  to  death.    Joaephus  tells 
us  (*  Antiquities,' xvii.  8,  §  1)  that  the  former  event 
was  37,  and  the  latter  34,  years  before  his  death. 
Josephus,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  gener- 
ally reckons  a  duration  of  years  one  more  than  we 
should  do, by  counting  the  beginning  and  the  closing 
year  each  as  one,  so  that  it  ia  probable  that  Herod 
was  nominated  king  by  the  senate  in  B.C.  40,  and 
entered  on  his  government  in  B.  c.  37,    The  latter 


was  the  year  of  Rome  717,  the  former  714,  or  that 
of  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calviuua  uud  C. 
Asinius  Pollio,  in  which  the  appointment  is  stated 
by  Josephus  to  have  taken  place  ('  Antiquities,1 
xiv.  14,  §  5).  MR.  JONAS  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  the  lunar  eclipse  of  13  March,  B.C.  4,  was  not 
visible  in  Judsea.  According  to  Dr.  Grattan 
Guinness's  valuable  *  Astronomic  Table?,'  the  time 
of  true  full  moon,  or  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
(when  about  half  the  moon's  diameter  wag 
obscured),  at  Jerusalem  was  3h  50ra  on  the  morn- 
ing of  13  March.  As  the  duration  of  the  eclipse 
amounted  to  2h  56m,  it  commenced  there  at  about 
2h  22ra  and  ended  about  5b  18ra,  which  was  before 
sunrise. 

As  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  communicate 
with  you  on  this  subject,  allow  me  to  correct  two 
mistakes  of  my  own  :  (1)  In  6th  S.  xii.  334,  col.  2, 
1.  22,  by  a  slip  or  misprint,  obvious  from  the  con- 
text, "  B.C.  1 "  appears  instead  of  "  B.C.  4."  (2)  In 
8"1  S.  ix.  356,  I  stated  that  in  A.D.  30  a  new 
moon  took  place  on  23  March  at  half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  moroing  by  Jerusalem  time.  It 
should  be  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
22  March.  The  moon  then  may  have  been  seen 
on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  which  would  reckon 
as  the  1st  of  the  Jewish  month  of  Nisan.  But 
this  does  not  invalidate  my  conclusion.  The  14th 
of  Nisan  would  commence  on  the  evening  of 
5  April,  the  15th  at  sunset  on  6  April.  On  that 
evening  the  Paschal  lamb  would  be  eaten  ;  at 
night  the  betrayal  took  place  in  Gethsemane,  and 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  following  morning,  i.  e.,  that 
of  7  April  by  Julian  reckoning.  This  was  Friday 
—the  first  Good  Friday— and  the  Sunday,  9,  April, 
would  be  the  first  Easter  Day.  W.  A.  B.  is  right 
hen  in  saying  (8tb  S.  ix.  257)  that  the  new  moon 
occurred  in  A.D.  30  on  the  evening  of  22  March, 
)ut  wrong  in  thinking  that  she  could  not  have 
)een  seen  until  the  24th ;  probably  he  has  not 
>een  so  much  accustomed  to  watch  our  satellite  as 
the  undersigned.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheatb. 

FORESTS  AND  CHASES  (8th  S.  xii.  206,  231).— 
To  the  short  list  given  by  D.  may  be  added  Cran- 
>orne  Chase,  in  Dorset  and  Wilts. 

H.  J.  MOULB. 

Dorchester. 

AN  ODD  WAY  OF  COUNTING  (8th  S.  xii.  305). 

— The  lines  "One's  none,"  &c.,  were  common  in 

my  youngest  days,  but  certainly  were  not  used  by 

us  in  counting.  They  were  the  expression  of  value  in 

ccordance  with  thenumberof  articles  we  possessed. 

'oys  were  toys  in  those  days,  and  our  playthings 

were  exceedingly  limited.    A  saying  was,  in  count- 

ng  our  treasures,  "  Ob,  five 's  a  little  hundred," 

nd  the  possessor  of  five  real  "  Darby-taws  "  was 

ich  beyond,  let  me  say,  "the  dreams  of  avarice." 

'o  possess  but  one  was  nothing,  but  two  were 
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something  to  look  at  Why  four  were  "  a  penny," 
I  do  not  know,  except  for  the  rhyme  with  "  three's 
a  many";  but  *'five"  was  a  whole  handful—a 
fortune,  in  fact.  We  had  odd  ways  of  counting 
ou%  it  is  true,  the  commonest  of  which  I  can  call  to 
mind  was : — 

Ink,  pink, 

Pen  an'  ink, 

Which  I  draw  out. 

To  go  an'  wink  ! 

Osier,  poaler,  sinkler-day, 

Tatur  roast,  single  ghost- 
Out  goes  thay ! 

These  were  the  lines  used  in  drawing  lots  for  the 
one  who  had  to  "  wink  "  in  the  game  of  hide  and 
seek.  The  "winking"  consisted  in  putting  the 
"  winker  "  in  a  corner— the  goal— face  to  the  wall, 
with  a  pinafore  over  her  or  his  head.  The  one 
caught  became  the  winker  in  the  next  hide,  after  all 
in  the  game  had  "  run  home  "  to  the  goal. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

[See  Mrs.  Gomme's  '  Traditional  Games  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland'  (Nutt),  and  'N.  &  Q.,'  under 
'  Children's  Singing  Games/  7th  S.  xii.  367,  492;  6th  S. 
i.  210,  249.] 

WREATHS  AND  GARLANDS  (8th  S.  xii.  225,  293). 
— W.  C.  B.,  under  this  heading,  says  that  the  Ec- 
lectic Society,  in  1800,  declared  that  "  the  imitation 
of  thunder  and  other  such  works  of  the  Almighty  " 
on  the  stage  is  "  objectionable."  This  condemnation 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  terror  which  attended 
an  exhibition  of  De  Loutherbourg's  "  Eidophusi- 
kon,"  when  that  remarkable  illustration  of  paint- 
ing in  landscape  was,  c.  1780,  before  the  public 
in  Panton  Square,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  others,  because  the 
inventor,  an  important  Academician  and  artist  of 
great  resources,  then  for  the  first  time  introduced 
upon  the  stage  the  varying  effects  of  light,  shadow, 
and  changing  colours,  and  gave  to  the  performances 
the  force  of  natural  sounds,  the  beat  of  waves,  fall 
of  cataracts,  and  reverberation  of  thunder  ;  among 
other  attractions,  flashes  of  lightning  were  imitated 
with  great  success.  "He  introduced  a  new  art," 
was  aptly  said  by  the  author  of  '  Wine  and 
Walnuts,'  "the  picturesque  of  sound";  and  that 
writer  added  :— 

"  I  had  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  compare 
the  effect  of  the  awful  phenomenon— a  thunderstorm, 
with  this  imitative  thunder  of  De  Loutherbourg'e.  This 
occurred  at  Exeter  Change,  when  a  lady  exclaimed, '  It 
lightens  ! '  and,  in  great  agitation,  pointed  to  an  aperture 
that  admitted  air  to  the  upper  seats.  The  consternation 
caused  by  this  discovery  induced  many  to  retire  to  the 
lobby,  some  of  whom,  moved  by  terror  or  superstition, 
observed  '  that  the  exhibition  was  presumptuous.'  We 
moved  to  the  gallery,  and  opening  a  door,  stood  upon  the 
landing  place,  where  we  could  compare  the  real  with  the 
artificial  storm." 

In  this  account  of  the  Eidophusikon  the  same 
author  vigorously  denounces  the  absurd  modern 


practice  of  lighting  the  stages  of  theatres  unnatur- 
ally from  below,  instead  of,  according  to  nature  and 
her  follower  De  L  mtherbourg,  from  above  the  pro- 
scenium and  hidden  from  the  audience.  0. 

LETTER  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  (8th  S.  xii.  327).— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent  from  Rochefort,  dated  13  July, 
1815,  surrendering  to  the  English.  It  was  written 
in  French,  as  is  proved  by  the  different  but 
synonymous  phraseology  of  the  versions  in  Bour- 
rienne's  *  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,'  1836, 
iv.  222,  and  the  « Encyc.  Brit.,'  xvii.  225. 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

This  letter,  in  which  Napoleon  compares  himself 
to  Themistocles,  appeared  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  of 
July,  1815,  in  the  *  Abstract  of  Foreign  Occur- 
rences,' introduced  as  follows  :  "  Buonaparte,  it  is 
said,  in  the  French  papers,  wrote  from  Rochefort 
the  following  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Eng- 
land." Then  follows  the  letter  in  French,  with  an 
English  translation.  BEN.  WALKER. 

Langstone,  Erdington. 

The  French  text  of  this  letter  is  given  by  Laa 
Cases,  who  took  it  to  the  Bellerophon.  It  will  be 
found  at  p.  10  of  the  "  Souvenirs  de  1'Empereur 
Napoleon  I.,'  extracted  from  the  *  Memorial  de 
Sainte  H41ene.'  E.  M.  L. 

ANGELS  AS  SUPPORTERS  (8tb  S.  xi.  384  ;  xii,  32, 
232). — Over  a  door  in  the  fagade  of  a  house  near 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  Port,  in  this  island,  are  the 
arms,  sculptured,  of  the  De  Sausmarez  family,  with 
angels  as  supporters.  This  would  give  colour  to 
Willement's  statement  that  the  angels  "  have  much 
more  the  character  of  pious  emblems  than  of  heraldic 
figures,"  for  the  supporters  to  the  De  Sausmarez 
arms  are  a  unicorn  and  a  greyhound,  which  were 
used  by  them  hundreds  of  years  before  the  family 
was  ennobled.  Over  the  front  door  of  St.  George, 
an  estate  that  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Guille  family  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  is  a 
stone  with  the  Guille  arms  supported  by  angels. 
Both  these  escutcheons  are  much  worn  and  are 
apparently  of  great  age.  C.  J.  DURAND. 

Grange  Villa,  Guernsey. 

DESCENDANTS  OP  JONES,  THE  REGICIDE  (8"1 
S.  xii.  101,  172,  273). —  I  think  many  would  be 
glad,  as  I  should  certainly  be,  to  have  the  pedigree 
of  Col.  John  Jones.  It  has  appeared  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Some  reader  of  *N.  &  Q.'  who  has 
access  to  those  volumes  might  have  charity. 

My  note  of  the  regicide's  arms,  taken  from  the 
published  facsimile  of  the  death  warrant  (if  my 
memory  serves  me  well),  gives  "  two  bars  between 
nine  martlets,  3,  3,  3."  If  this  is  wrong  I  shall 
be  glad  of  a  correction. 

John  Jones's  first  wife  was,  as  MR,  HILL  says, 
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a  daughter  of  John  Edwards,  of  Stansty,  by  Janet, 
daughter  and  heiress  to  Edward  Jones.  The 
Edwardses  were  of  the  Edwjn  ap  Gronwy  tribe 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Edwardses  of 
Chirk.  These  last  came  from  Tudor  Trevor.  The 
heiress  married  Sir  Roger  Puleston,  and  died 
1685,  I  think,  s.  p.  Miss  THOYTS  is  probably 
right  as  to  their  arms,  for  the  elder  line,  the 
Mostyns,  bore  Per  bend  sinister  ermine  and 
ermines,  a  lion  rampant  .or.  The  Stansty  Ed- 
wardses seem  to  have  borne  Edwyn. 

The  brother  of  Col.  John,  called  Edward  Jones 
of  Braitb,  left,  I  believe,  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Lowry,  who  married  (1)  Ellis  Wynne,  (2) 
Edward  Price  of  Merionethshire.  The  Wynnes 
had  Maes-y-garnedd  (not  Maes-y-gamedd,  as  MR. 
HILL  writes  it)  and  Cilcochwyn.  Ellis  Wynne 
was  descended  in  the  male  line  from  Rhys,  the 
brother  of  Dafydd  ap  Jevan  ap  Eineon,  which 
Dafydd  was  the  heroic  Lancastrian  who  held 
Harlech  so  gallantly.  Burke  has  made  a  mesa  of 
the  name. 

Ool.  John  was  certainly  no  relation  to  Col. 
Philip  Jones,  but  he  had  the  same  faculty  for 
feathering  his  nest,  Malloyd,  Gogarth  with 
"  Gloddetb,"  worth  300Z.  a  year— bishop's  lands, 
it  seems.  He  advised  Lord  Henry  Cromwell  to 
buy  up  soldiers'  debentures  in  Ireland,  which  could 
be  got,  he  says,  for  seven  shillings  in  the  pound. 
He  himself  bad  debentures  in  Kildare,  Dublin, 
Newcastle,  Colemans  Towne,  Asbgoe,  Rathcredan, 
Greenoge,  Loughtowne,  Ballmakelly,  "and  other 
small  parcell."  He  had  a  scheme  for  pacifying 
Ireland  by  a  clean  sweep  of  many  counties. 
And  yet  his  letters  are  full  of  texts  and,  indeed, 
sermons,  and  he  is  afraid  Merionethshire  has  no 
religion  at  all,  "  where  more  ignorance,  where  more 

!  hatred  to  the  people  of  God,"  &c. 

MR.  HILL  writes  Edenowen  Benden  ;  it  should 
be  Ednowain  Bendew.  The  Jones  who  had  arms 
confirmed  in  Dublin  in  1651  must  have  been  of 

j  the  tribe  of  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn.  The  second 
quarter  looks  like  Yoyr,  King  of  Gwent,  with 
changed  tinctures.  Third  is  Brochwel  Yscytbrog, 
fourth  Llowarch  Holbwrch  (all  noble  tribes). 
Jones  of  Nayland  was  almost  certainly  a  descend- 
ant of  Col.  John's  son  Morgan,  as  the  famous  Sir 

|  William  Jones  was  from  his  second  son  John. 

T.  W. 

SLIPPER  BATH  (8th  S.  xii.  142,  296).— In  addi- 
tion to  the  covered  slipper  baths  described  by 
MR.  MORRIS  and  MR.  HAMILTON,  there  is  an 
opsn  slipper  bath,  about  12  in.  to  14  in.  deep, 
taper-shaped,  and  rising  with  a  slope  at  the  broader 
end,  so  as  to  afford  a  rest  for  the  shoulders  of  the 
bather.  They  are  made  from  3i  ft.  to  5£  ft.  long 
in  the  bottom,  and  are  figured  in  the  pattern-books 
of  London  and  Birmingham  japanners  under  the 
name  of  slipper  baths.  As  an  ironmonger,  I  recol- 
llect  them  since  my  apprentice  days,  1829  et  seq. 


Was  the  bath  in  which  Mr.  Ledbury  took  refuge 
a  long  bath  as  described  above  ;  or  was  it  not  like 
the  modern  hip  or  sitting  bath  ? 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
Alnwick. 

'BUILDER'S  GUIDE'  (8th  S.  xii.  289). —This 
library  possesses  a  copy  of  "  The  Country  Builder's 
Estimator ;  or,  the  Architect's  Companion,  by 
William  Salmon,  Jun.,  of  Colchester  in  Essex. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected with  many  large  additions  and  alterations 
interspersed  throughout  the  whole.  By  E.  Hoppus, 
Surveyor.  London  :  printed  for  J.  Hodges  at  the 
Looking-GIass  over  against  St.  Magnus  Church, 
London  Bridge,  1752."  William  Salmon,  sen., 
votes  as  a  free  burgess  in  1741,  but  the  name  is 
absent  in  1747.  Possibly  this  is  the  same  indi- 
vidual.  G.  K. 

Public  Library,  Colchester. 

Allibone  and  Lowndes  are  silent  respecting 
William  Salmon,  JUD.  The  only  reference  I  can 
find  is  in  Lackington,  Allen  &  Co. 'a  catalogue  as 
follows:  "Salmon's  Builder's  Guide,  8vo.  1736, 
2s.  Also  Salmon's  Builder's  Vade  Mecum,  8vo. 
1745,  Is.  Qd"  JOHN  RADCLIFFK. 

A  copy  of  this  book  in  my  possession  is  dated 
1736.  It  consists  of  pp.  xvt-155,  including  title, 
preface,  contents,  &c.  There  is  a  frontispiece 
representing  the  felling  of  timber  in  a  forest. 
Apparently  the  half-title  is  wanting.  At  the  end 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  five  pages  (beginning  on  the 
verso  of  p.  155)  of  other  books  issued  by  the 
same  publisher  (J.  Hodge?,  at  the  Looking-Glass 
on  London  Bridge),  the  first  of  which,  it  may  inter- 
est your  correspondent  to  know,  is  another  work 
by  the  author  of  the  *  Builder's  Guide/  called  '  The 
Country  Builder's  Estimator ;  or,  the  Architect's 
Companion,'  &c.  W.  NIXON. 

Warrington. 

"  OBEY  "  IN  THE  MARRIAGE  SERVICE  (8th  S.  xii. 
168,  258,  330). — As  the  reference  to  boughsome 
in  the  quotation  I  gave  from  Blunt's  'Annotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer '  has  been  criticized,  it 
may  be  useful  to  contribute  an  additional  note  on 
the  derivation  of  buxum.  Prof.  Skeat  ('  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,'  1883)  traces  the  word  to  A.-S. 
ftw^an,  to  bow  ;  and  he  says  that  the  original  sense 
is  "  pliable,  obedient."  The  *  Historical  English 
Dictionary,'  among  other  forms  of  the  word,  gives 
boghsom,  bughsom,  bowsom,  and  bowmm.  This 
authority  describes  the  word  as  having  in  the  first 
place  a  moral  signification  and  as  being  equivalent 
to  "  obedient";  and  among  the  extracts  to  illus- 
trate this  meaning  is  one  from  the  works  of 
Wyclif,  who  is  quoted  as  writing  "  Oure  Ladi 
Marye  was  bnxumer  to  his  bidding  than  ony 
hond-mayde."  It  would  seem  that  neither  Blunt 
nor  his  critic  is  inaccurate.  F.  JARRATT. 
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JDXON  (81*  S.  xii.  289).  —  Burke's  '  Extinct 
Baronetage'  says  that  Sir  William  Juxon,  first 
Baronet  of  Albourne,  Sussex,  so  created  1660,  was 
nephew  and  heir  to  Archbishop  Juxon.  His  eon 
Sir  William,  second  and  last  baronet,  died  1740  ; 
but  the  date  of  the  first  baronet's  death  is  not 
given  ;  so  far,  therefore,  it  appears  not  which  Sir 
William  was  grantee  of  the  land.  Burke  mentions 
no  John  Juxon.  0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Sir  William  Juxon,  son  of  John  Juxon,  was 
nephew  to  the  archbishop.  See  Lower's  *  Worthies 
of  Sussex,'  p.  79.  There  are  references  to  the 
family  also  in  the  'Sussex  Arch.  Colls.,'  vols.  xi., 
xxiii.,  xxv.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting?. 

THE  TEN  WHELPS  (8th  S.  xii.  307).  —  A  few 
years  ago  I  extracted  from  a  Kentish  parish 
register  the  names  of  various  ships  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  These  names  I  sent  to 
*  N.  &  Q.,'  but  they  were  never  printed.  In  my 
list  were  several  "  Whelps,"  distinguished  as  First 
Whelp,  Second  Whelp,  and  so  on  ;  but  my  series 
was  not  complete.  J.  M.  COWPER. 

Canterbury. 

This  is  not  the  name  of  one  particular  vessel, 
but  of  ten  small  ships,  called  Lion's  Whelps,  built 
in  Charles  I.'s  reign.  In  a  list  of  the  fleet  sent  to 
sea  in  1635  under  Admiral  Lindsey,  these  vessels 
figure  as  "  Lion's  Second  Whelp,"  "Lion's  Third 
Whelp,"  and  so  on.  J.  F.  FRY. 

Upton,  Didcot. 

Does  not  R.  B.  refer  to  "The  Tenth  Whelp"  \ 
In  the  '  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,' 
1629-31,  is  given  (p.  312)  the  summary  of  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Nicholas,  written  by  a  certain  Capt. 
Sidrack  Gibbon,  "aboard  the  Tenth  Whelp  in 
Plymouth  Sound,"  on  26  July,  1630.  Five  days 
earlier,  the  same  navigator  had  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  (Weston)  from  "Aboard 
His  Majesty's  Tenth  Whelp,  Cattewater  [Ply 
mouth]  "  ('  Royal  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion Twelfth  Report,'  Appendix,  part  i.  p.  409). 

DCJNHEVED. 

BAMBOBOUGH  CASTLE  (8th  S.  xii.  267).  —  Bam 
borough  Castle  appears  to  have  been  built  by  Ida 
King  of  Deira,  in  the  sixth  century.     Until  1715 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  my  ancestors  the  Fosters 
It  was  then  confiscated,  on  account  of  their  com 
plicity  with  the  rebellion  of  that  year,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Thomas   Foster, 
M.P.,  were  the  principal  leaders  in  the  North  of 
England.     It  was  bought  from  the  Crown  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  ever  since  for  charitable  pur- 
poses.    When  it  first  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Fosters  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.     Barn- 
borough  was  the  royal  city  of  the  kingdom   of 


Deira,  and  afterwards  of  Northumbria.  Its  original 
name  was  Dynguoaroy,  and  it  took  its  present 
name  from  Bebba,  wife  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Deira.  It  is  referred  to,  under  the  name  of 
Bebbanburg,  in  Bede's  'Ecclesiastical  History,' 
he  'Saxon  Chronicle,'  Ethelwerd's  'Chronicle,' 
ind  Nennius's  'History  of  the  Britons.'  The 
castle  was  considered  impregnable,  and  was  un- 
uccessfully  attacked  by  Penda,  the  victorious 
King  of  Mercia,  in  642  A.D.  I  have  not  heard  of 
my  surname  being  derived  from  it. 

J,  FOSTER  PALMER. 
Chelsea. 

Full  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  'New 
Chunty  History  of  Northumberland,'  vol.  i.,  1893. 
Also  in  the  'Border  Holds  of  Northumberland,' 
by  Mr.  Cadwallader  Bates,  in  the  Archceologia 
JEliana,  vol.  xiv.,  1891 ;  and  Mackenzie's  'History 
of  Northumberland/  vol.  i.  pp.  400-412. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick. 

In  Bates's  new  *  History  of  Northumberland,' 
now  coming  out,  will  be  found  a  good  deal  about 
Bamborough  Castle  and  the  Fosters,  its  former 
owners.  I  think  the  account  of  the  district  is  in 
vol.  ii.,  the  last  published. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

The  most  complete  account  of  this  castle  is  to 
be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  '  A  History  of  Northumber- 
land,' by  E.  Bateson,  B.A.,  and  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Northumberland  County  History 
Committee  in  1893  (Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.). 
Mention  of  several  individuals  bearing  the  name 
of  De  Bamburgh  during  the  fourteenth  century 
will  be  found  therein  ;  but  there  is  no  account  of 
any  such  in  more  modern  times.  Since  the  com- 
piling of  the  history  extensive  and  important 
restorations  have  been  set  on  foot  within  the  castle 
precincts  and  are  now  approaching  completion. 

jit,    v .   A. 

A  sketchy  history  of  Bamborough  and  its  castle 
appeared  in  All  the  Year  Round,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  80. 
For  the  castle  and  its  library,  also  the  family  of 
De  Bradeforde,  see  'N.  &  Q.,'  5<h  S.  v.  28, 156; 
vi.  346.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

VULGAR  ERRORS  (8th  S.  xii.  207).— In  c  Small 
Books  on  Great  Subject?,'  by  C.  F.  Cornwallis 
and  Rev.  J.  Barlow  (Pickering,  1841-48),  there  is, 
No.  viii.  '  An  Exposition  of  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors  adapted  to  the  Year  of  Grace  1845.'  The 
last  essay  in  the  'Last  Essays  of  Elia'  is  on 
'  Popular  Fallacies.'  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

QUIVIS  will  find  the  latest  and  best  informa- 
tion on  these  points  in  a  long  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  Pearson's  Weekly  this  year,  compiled 
by  C.  E.  Clark.  The  various  section  titles  are  - 
follows  :  "  Things  we  ought  not  to  have  ^ 
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taught  at  School"  (History  and  Geography), 
"  Things  that  are  called  by  their  Wrong  Names," 
"  Some  Natural  History  Fallacies,""  Some  Literary 
Stumbling-blocks,"  "  Batch  of  Misstatements," 
"Some  Opinions  more  or  less  Enormous "  (still 
running).  J.  A.  S. 

Kilburn. 

Qnivis  might  find  such  a  work  as  he  desires  in 
John  Timbs's  '  Popular  Errors  Explained '  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Co.,  London).  In  another  work  of 
hi*,  '  Curiosities  of  History,'  he,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  examines  a  few  of  the  popular  errors  of 
history,  of  which  there  exists  a  plentiful  crop." 
As  with  most  of  Mr.  Timbs's  productions,  the 
contents  of  the  books  consist  mostly  of  compiled 
matter  ;  but  his  work  is  always  interesting. 

0.  P.  HALE. 

"  A  STAG  OP  TIIE  FIRST  HEAD  "  (8tb  S.  XIJ.  267). 

— "But  here  is  my  lord,  just  upoiuus,  like  a  stag 
of  the  first  head »  ('St.  Ronan's  Well,'  ch,  xxxi.). 
Sir  Walter  uses  the  simile  again  in  the  will  scene, 
'  Guy  Mannering,'  ch.  xxxviii.:  "  The  buck  of  the 
second  head,  for  a  buck  of  the  first  head  he  was 
not."  G.  T.  SHBRBORN. 

Twickenham. 

SHAMROCK  AS  FOOD  (8tb  S.  xi.  605;  xii.  37).— In 
response  to  a  request  at  the  last  reference  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  direct  with  C.  0.  B. 
Mr.  Colgan  has  discovered  in  Label's  'Stirpium 
Adversaria  Nova/  1570,  a  hitherto  unique  piece 
of  evidence  in  connexion  with  a  phase  of  this 
subject.  Both  the  author  of  '  The  Shamrock  in 
Literature  '  and  your  erudite  contributor  C.  C.  B. 
consider  this  passage  of  extraordinary  interest,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  it  to  the  pages  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  I  give 
Mr.  Colgan's  translation  from  Lobel's  "  decidedly 
thorny  Latin  ":— 

"The  meadow  trefoil with  a  purple  flower  is 

called  purple  trefoil,  and  with  a  whitish  flower  white 

trefoil and  there  is  nothing  better  known  or  more 

frequent  than  either,  or  more  useful  for  the  fattening, 
whether  of  kine,  or  of  beasts  of  burden.  Nor  is  it  from 
any  other  than  this  that  the  mere  Irish,  scorning  all  the 
delights  and  spurs  of  the  palate,  grind  [the  meal  for] 

ineir  cakes  and  loaves,  which  they  knead  with  butter, 
and  thrust  into  their  groaning  bellies,  when,  as  .some- 
times happens,  they  are  vexed  and  nigh  maddened  with 
three  days'  hunger.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  the  free- 
hooters  the  like  endurance  is  used,  as  it  is,  moreover, 
the  soldiery.  And  certain  gentlemen  of  our 
acquaintance  being  amongst  them  on  war  service,  some 
years  since,  by  reason  of  the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries 

n  Ireland,  were  astonished  to  see  them,  after  they  had 
well  stuffed  themselves  with  food,  go  most  straightly  girt 
round  the  navel  with  their  belts  for  three  days'  space, 

all  once  again  they  might  gorge  themselves  with  victual*, 
for  they  were  persuaded  it  would  much  advantage  their 
strength  and  nourishment  if,  with  tight-girt  belts,  they 
should  thus  keep  their  food  in  durance  as  long  as 
might  be,  lest  it  should  too  quickly  digest  itself.  And 
thif,  it  seems  to  me,  they  had  rather  by  the  teaching  of 


nature  than  by  imitation  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  whom 
the  like  is  related  by  that  grave  author  Plutarch.  For 
these  men  are  both  native  in  the  island,  and  are  fur 
removed  from  the  Scythians." 

Mr.  Colgan  has  this  note  : — 

'  It  is  not  quite  clo*r  whether  this  gorging  of  the  mere 
Irifh  was  done  with  trefoil  cakes,  or  with  some  ordinary 
food  ;  but  the  whole  passage  occurs  in  a  section  devoted 
to  the  meadow  trefoil." 

C.  C.  B.  finds  it  very  difficult  to  accept  this 
"mysterious  shamrock-bread,"  and  I,  too,  am 
forced  into  the  same  position.  1  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Colgan  on  the  subject ; 
and  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  touching  on 
C.  C.  B.'s  comments  to  me  in  a  letter  may  be  of 
general  interest : — 

"  I  agree  with  him  [0.  C.  B.]  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  raised  by  my  paper  is  this : 
Whence  did  Lobel  draw  his  circumstantial  knowledge  (?) 
of  the  Irish  shamrock  bread  ?  I  can  easily  understand 
the  intellectual  arid  physical  difficulty  C.  C.  B.  finds  in 
swallowing  the  shamrock  bread  of  Lobel ;  but  no  one,  in 
modern  times  at  least,  seems  to  have  made  any  attempt 
(o  test  the  nutritious  value  of  a  shamrock  diet.  The 
value  of  Gerard's  evidence  is,  of  course,  not  that  he  con- 
firms Lobel's  story  of  the  cakes,  but  that  he  first  tells 
us  what  name  the  Irish  gave  to  Lobel's  bread  stuff.  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  a  good  deal  of  early  shamrock 
literature  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  my  compila- 
tion does  little  more  than  sum  up  the  very  meagre 
extent  of  our  present  knowledge." 

The  studies  of  your  readers  carry  them  into 
many  an  obscure  volume.  Perhaps  stored  away 
in  their  note-books  are  some  references  to  these 
strange  shamrock  cakes.  Now  would  be  a  fitting 
time  to  bring  them  to  light.  The  hope  of  such 
a  result  prompted  this  note. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

WORDS  AND  Music  OF  SONG  WANTED  (8"  S. 
x.  176).— 

Yet  I  'd  rather  have  a  guinea  than  a  one-pound  note. 
This  inquiry  was  made  in  some  local  '  Notes  and 
Queries'  eight  years  ago,  and  elicited  the  some- 
what meagre  information  that  both  will  be  found 
in  a  burlesque  entitled  'Don  Giovanni  in  London.' 
I  have  no  opportunity  of  verifying  this  statement, 
and  no  author's  name  is  given. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

['  Don  Giovanni  in  London '  is  by  Moncrieff.  It  was 
played  at  Bath  11  Nov.,  1820,  with  Mrs.  Gould  as  the 
iero,  having  previously  been  given  at  the  Olympic 
26  Dec.,  1817.  An  earlier  line  ran,  if  we  remember 
rightly- 

A  guinea  it  will  eink  and  a  note  it  will  float.] 

SHORTAGE  (8lb  S.  xii.  286).— As  you  point  out 
n  your  editorial  note,  K.  P.  D.  E.  is  scarcely 
correct  in  calling  this  a  new  word.  I  have 
often  met  with,  and  used,  the  word  in  relation  to 
matters  of  business.  On  referring  to  the  *  En- 
cyclopaedic Dictionary,'  I  find  the  word  is  duly 
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noted,  with  the  following  explanation  :  "  Amount 
short  or  deficient ;  any  amount  by  which  a  sum  of 
money  is  deficient."  C.  P.  HALE. 

THE    WANDERING   JEW   (8th    S.  xii.  247).— 
Without  pretending  to  reply  to  K.  J.  A.'s  inquiry, 


pp.  A— .iv*  ui  ma    UL  i  SUM  re  ue  i  iiuagene  jropuiaire 
(Paris,  Dentu,  ed.  1869)  ?    It  is  concise,  but  gives 
many  references,  and  some  interesting  facsimiles 
of  old  "  portraits  "  of  the  poor  wanderer.     On  p.  5 
Champfleury  says  :  — 

"  A  proprement  parler,  il  n'exiate  qu'un  seul  document 
ancien  relatif  an  Juif- Errant,  le  passage  de  la  Chronique 
de  Matthieu  Paris  [moine  anglais  qui  vivait  du  temps  de 
Henri  III.,  et  mourut  en  1259]." 

Nisard's  'Histoire  des  Livres  Populates'  might 
also  be  consulted.  But  there  exists  a  whole 
voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  in  many 
languages,  English  included,  which  I  leave  to 
more  competent  annotators.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

A  bibliographical  list  of  the  works,  both  English 
and  foreign,  on  the  subject  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  would  occupy  many  pages  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  I 
therefore  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  works 
which  are  likely  to  be  accessible  to  your  corre- 
spondent :  romances  of  Eugene  Sue  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Croly's,  under  the  title  of  '  Salathiel';  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany,  xiii.  ;  *  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages,'  by  S.  Baring-Gould  ;  Chambers's 
Edinburgh  Journal,  First  Series,  ix.,  and  bis 
4  Book  of  Days/  i.  534  ;  Brand's  '  Popular  Anti- 
quities ';  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vii.  Should 
further  information  and  references  to  many  English 
and  foreign  works  be  required,  consult  *N.  &  Q.,' 
1"  S.  vii.,  x.,  xii. ;  3rd  S.  i.,  x. ;  6">  S.  iv. ;  7«h  S.  xii. 

EVERARD    HoME   COLhMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

An  account  of  this  legend  is  given  in  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould's  '  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
towards  the  end  of  which  he  makes  mention  oi 
several  other  works  on  this  subject.  P. 

Very  numerous  communications  are  acknowledged.] 

^ASHBURNHAM   HOUSE,   DOVER    STREET    (8tb    S. 

xii.  221).— Moat  certainly  this  house  stands,  and 
always  stood,  on  the  west,  not  on  the  east,  o 
Dover  Street ;  and  the  date  of  the  death  of  Henry 
Lord  Jermyn  of  Dover,  was  1708,  not  1782.  ] 
can  account  for  my  blunders  only  by  my  own 
carelessness.  E.  WALFORD. 

ARMS  ON  POTTEKT  (8tb  S.  xii.  327).— The  arms 
described  at  above  reference  are  those  of  the  nobli 
Prussian  family  of  Wied,  and  the  initials  wil 
doubtless  be  found  to  stand  for  Friedricb,  Graf  zu 
Wied,  Herr  (zu)  Runkel  vnd  Ysenburg. 

LEO 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c, 
rjife  and  Letters  of  Mr,  En.dym.ion  Porter.  By  Dorothea 

Townshend.    (Fisher  Unwin.) 

THE  part  played  by  Endymion  Porter  in  the  struggle 
between  King  and  Commons  is  conspicuous  rather  than 
eminent.  His  figure  and  his  career  are,  however, 
>leasant  to  contemplete,  and  the  volume  which  Mrs. 
Townshend  has  written  concerning  him,  besides  finding 
a  place  in  every  historical  library,  may  be  commended 
to  general  perusal.  In  a  time  when  conjugal  fidelity 
was  a  virtue  of  small  account  Porter  was  the  most  exem"- 

lary  of  lovers  and  of  husbands;  his  loyalty  to  his  king 
moulted  no  feather,  and  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
royal  cause  were  not  the  less  signal  that  he  had  an  ill* 
divining  soul  and  from  the  first  was  prescient  of  the 
calamities  in  store.  So  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  king 
were  the  Porters  that  it  was  a  boast  among  them  that 
no  fewer  than  twenty-six  gentlemen  of  their  name 
suffered  for  the  royal  cause.  It  is,  however,  in  con- 
nexion with  poetry  and  art  that  the  name  of  Endymion 
Porter  stands  most  pleasantly  forward.  A  friend  and 
patron  of  poets,  he  is  the  subject  of  encomia  from  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant  spoke  of  him  as  "  lord  of  my  muse  and  heart,"  and 
addressed  poems  to  him  and  his  wife.  Herrick  has  five 
poems  dedicated  to  him  as  "  the  patron  of  poets,"  or  as 
"  the  honoured  Master  Endymion  Porter,  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty,"  &c.  Randolph  wrote,  "  A 
Pareneticon  to  the  truly  noble  gentleman  Master  Endy- 
mion Porter";  and  Dekker  and  May  are  among  the  many 
other  poets  who  dedicated  their  works  to  him  in  language 
no  less  flattering.  Equally  great  was  his  intimacy  with 
painters.  He  was  himself  a  purchaser  of  pictures,  and 
he  aided  Charles  I.  in  forming  his  great  collection.  No 
fewer  than  four  portraits  of  Porter  were  painted  by 
Vandyck  and  two  by  Dobson.  Historically  he  is  best 
remembered  in  connexion  with  negotiations  with  Spain, 
to  which  country,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  a  Spanish  strain  in  his  blood,  be  was  often 
sent,  and  sometimes  on  missions  of  considerable  delicacy 
and  difficulty.  He  accompanied  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham in  their  famous  vi-it  to  Madrid,  and  acted  at  times 
as  their  interpreter.  These  things  are,  however,  matters 
of  historical  knowledge.  Mrs.  Townshend  tells  pleasantly 
the  story  of  Porter's  loves  and  life,  and  especially  of  his 
marriage,  prosperous  as  regards  the  influence  it  brought 
him,  and  detrimental  subsequently  in  consequence  of  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  him  through  the  proselytizing  zeal 
of  his  wife,  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  Much  interest, 
both  private  and  historical,  attends  the  letters  from 
Porter  to  his  wife,  and  his  correspondence  generally 
will  be  read  with  much  pleasure  and  advantage.  Among 
the  numerous  illustrations  to  a  beautiful  volume  are 
portraits  of  Porter  by  Vandyck  and  Dobson,  a  portrait 
by  Vandyck  of  Olivia,  Porter's  wife,  and  another  by  the 
same  artist  of  Porter  with  his  wife  and  song.  Mrs. 
Townshend's  task  has  been  ably  executed,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  the  light  thrown  upon  one  of  the  bravest 
and  noblest  of  the  Cavaliers  arid  upon  his  family,  some 
of  the  members  of  which  rival  their  father  in  merit, 
while  others  lived  to  be  classed  among  the  most  debauched 
products  of  the  Restoration. 

The  Poelry  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.     Edited  by 

Kichard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.     (Lawrence  &  Bullen.) 
To  the  lovely  "  Muses'  Library  "  of  Messrs.  Lawrence  & 
Bullen  has  now  been  added  an  edition  of  Coleridge;  and 
who  shall  say  that   any  edition  of   the  poets  would 
approach  completeness  in  which  Coleridge  did  not  find  a 
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place  1  In  one  respect,  however,  the  present  volume  stands 
apart  from  the  others  of  the  series.  Occupying  a  position 
midway  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury poets,  Coleridge,  in  Dr.  Garnett's  opinion,  was 
influenced  by  his  models.  Only  after  he  had  come 
acroes  Wordsworth  did  he  begin  to  supply  his  best  work. 
Some  of  his  early  poems  are,  it  is  held,  unworthy  of 
preservation,  and  some  of  them  are  omitted  from  the 
volume.  With  all  respect  for  Dr.  Garnett's  taste  and 
opinion,  and  with  a  total  absence  of  sympathy  for  lite- 
rary resurrectionists,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  the  plan 
adopted.  Welcoming  in  anthologies  the  taster,  we  rather 
resent  hU  work  in  collected  editions.  We  remember  well 
when  pretensions  to  select  were  put  forward  by  Gilfillan, 
and  were  not  too  favourably  received.  All  that  is  beat 
in  Coleridge  is  in  the  volume,  and  some  ingenuity  is 
requisite  to  trace  an  omission.  Such  we  have  not  our- 
selves detected ;  but  though  the  volume  is  a  thrice 
welcome  addition  to  our  shelves,  we  are  glad  that  we 
can  boast  another  edition.  Dr.  Garnett's  introduction  is 
a  piece  of  sound  criticism,  with  which  we  are  generally 
in  accord,  and  the  notes  are  excellent.  In  the  note 
on  1.  7  of  '  Christabel '  there  seems  to  be  an  error  or 
omission. 

French  Idioms  and  Proverbs.    By  De  V.  Payen-Payne. 

(Nutt.) 

MB.  DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE'S  eminently  useful  volume  of 
French  idioms,  intended  as  a  companion  to  Deahum- 
bert's  '  Dictionary  of  Difficulties,'  has  reached  a  second 
edition.  It  is  a  work  of  extreme  utility  to  the  student, 
and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  gain  by  the  most 
advanced  English  scholars.  An  appendix,  which  adds 
to  its  claims,  gives  a  new  reading  of  an  English  equi 


(•imply  told,  lucid,  and  appreciative  life  of  John  Hunter 
by  Mr.  Paget.  From  the  elegant  dedication  to  hii 
father-in-law  to  the  appendix  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in 
it.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Hunter's  life  is  the 
vast  amount  of  energy  which  he  devoted — equal,  one 
would  think,  to  the  lives  of  eight  or  nine  ordinary 
individuals — to  the  multitudinous  subjects  of  scientific 
research  and  of  surgical  and  medical  work.  Sir  James 
Paget,  in  his  brief  but  eloquent  introduction,  ascribes 
John  Hunter's  position  and  influence  "to  the  degree 
in  which  he  introduced  the  exercise  of  the  observant 
scientific  mind  into  the  study  and  practice  of  surgery." 
A  grand  memorial  of  Hunter  is  to  be  found  in  the  mag- 
nificent museum  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  but  a  greater  one  is  to  be  found  in 
the  numbers  of  men  of  science,  physicians  and  surgeons 
alike,  who  have  caught  something  of  Hunter's  spirit  and 
Hunter's  diligence  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  their 
study  and  profession.  As  the  late  Sir  W.  Savory  taid 
ten  years  ago,  "  Hunter  was  and  is,  beyond  all  surgeons, 
a  philosopher  in  surgery,"  and  Mr.  Paget's  monograph 
will  serve  to  explain  to  the  non-medical  public  the  place 
of  John  Hunter— universally  acknowledged  to  be  his — 
the  highest  in  his  profession. 

Stories  of  Famous  Songs.    By  S.  J.  Adair  Fitzgerald 

(Nimmo ) 

IN  an  interesting  and  an  amusing  volume  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
tells  the  story,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  most  celebrated 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  songs,  and  of  some  French 
and  German.  We  credit  the  compiler  with  knowledge 
of  his  subject  and  with  a  large  amount  of  industry.  We 
should  be  more  confident,  however,  in  his  assertions 
if  he  were  leas  careless  in  detail.  We  found  out  so  many 


valent  for  the  French  proverb  "Femmequi  parlecomme    verbal  innaccuracies  that  we  had  to  give  up  the  task  of 
homme  et  geline  qui  chante  comme  coq  ne  sont  bonnes    noting  them.    Is  it  possible  that,  translating  the  '  Mar- 
TU~  ~~..;-.IA«*    f0r»;i;o,.  anrm<*h  ;n  an/xthA..  1  8ejiiai8e)'  John  Oxenford  wrote 

Already  on  our  plains  we  hear 
The  murmurs  of  a  savage  hoard  J 

And  what  is  a  "  savage  hoard  "  ?  '  Two  to  One,'  in 
which  the  tune  of  '  Yankee  Doodle '  occurs,  is  not  by 
George  Colman  the  Elder,  as  is  said,  but  by  George 


a  tenir."    The  equivalent,  familiar  enough  in  another 
shape  in  our  columns,  ia 

A  whistling  woman  and  a  crowing  hen 

Are  neither  good  for  cocks  nor  men. 

Oesta   Typographic!.    By  Charles  T.'Jacobi.     (Elkin 

Mathews.) 

THIS  pretty  and  handsomely  printed  volume  may  he 
read  with  the  certainty  of  amusement  and  a  g-od  chance 
of  instruction.  Among  Mr.  Jacobi's  qualifications  for 
his  task  is  that  of  being  manager  of  the  Chiswick  Presp, 
and  his  various  books  on  printing  and  the  making  of 
books  have  won  him  a  well-merited  reputation.  His 
'Gesta  Typographica'  begins  with  "Memorabilia" 
concerning  eminent  printers,  &c.;  the  explanation,  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  of  terms  such  as  "  brevier,"  "  pica," 
"  wayzgooae,"  and  the  like ;  a  series  of  Roman  numerals 

—from  which  we  miss  this,  MUD  for  1498,  which  we,        o T  _       ^ 

at  present  contemplate  on  the  first  edition  of  Ari*to- 1  ar'e  of  very  little  Importance,  though  some  areT  of  course" 
phanec,  printed  by  Aldus— literary  copyright,  and  other  otherwise.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  owes  it  to  himself,  however 
matter.  This  ia  followed  by  narrations  and  stories,  some  to  remedy  in  a  useful  and  agreeable  volume  a  series  of 
of  them  quite  new,  by  a  very  amusing  list  of  errata  and  errors  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convey  an  unmerited  as 
a  series  of  facetice.  A  more  entertaining  volume  over  we  hope,  impression  of  carelessness, 
which  to  while  away  an  hour  cannot  easily  be  recom- 
mended to  the  book-lover.  With  its  prettily  rubricated  The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.  Edited  by 
pages  and  general  daintiness  of  appearance,  it  appeali  to  Temple  Scott.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 

him  also  from  another  point  of  view.  THE  first  volume  of  Swift's  prose  works,  added,  under 

the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Temple  Scott,  to  "  Bonn's 
Matters    of    Med'cme.  —  John   Hunter.    By    Stephen    standard  Library,"  contained  'The  Tale  of  a  Tub'  and 


Colmau  the  Younger;  and  it  is  not  "the  great  George 
Colman,"  again,  who,  writing  "  the  veriest  trash  imagin- 
able  too  vulgar  to  be  quoted when  he  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  of  plt*y*,  expunged  the  mildest  of  oaths 
and  expletives."  We  never  heard  of  Hood's  'Ancient 
and  Modern  Songs,'  of  which  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1776.  A  second  edition  of  Herd's  'Ancient 
and  Modern  Scots  Songs '  bears  that  date.  The  French 
abounds  with  misprints,  and  the  English  is  not  free  from 
them.  "Moutoune"  for  moutonne,  '•  orferverie  "  for 
orfevrerie,  "Andre"  for  Andre,  •'  cachata  "  for  cacholt, 
"guerrers"  for  owners,  Sic.  Some  of  these  mistakes 


Paget.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
POPULAR  medical  biography  has  hitherto  hardly  existed, 
and  Mr.  Unwin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  design  of 
the  series  (of  which  this  is  the  first  volume),  with  its 
taking  title  and  excellent  appearance  in  paper,  print, 
and  binding.  It  will  be  a  subject  of  still  further  con 
gratulation  if  the  succeeding  volumes  are  as  good  as  this 


Tub'  and 

other  early  works;  the  second  gives  us  the  immortal 
'Journal  to  Stella,'  one  of  the  works  most  indispens- 
able to  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  We  know  of  no  shape  in 
which  the  'Journal'  is  published  so  convenient  for 
perusal  as  this.  The  notes  are  short  and  serviceable, 
and  there  is  a  full  index.  Two  portraits  of  Stella,  from 
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pictures  in  the  possession  of  Sir  F.  R.  Falkner  and  Mr. 
G.  Villierg  Briscoe,  are  given,  and  there  is  a  long  fac- 
simile of  one  of  the  letters  constituting  the  'Journal  m 
Swift's  wonderfully  neat  and  minute  handwriting.  Mr. 
Frederick  Byland  has  edited  the  text.  To  study -well 
what  is  said  in  the  introduction  concerning  the  "little 
language,"  or  "baby  language/'  will  add  much  to  the 
reader's  comfort. 

The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Button,  B.D. 
(Nimmo.) 

THE  most  popular  of  Miss  Manning's  works  and  the  best 
has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Nimmo  in  a  charming  edition, 
with  twenty-six  illustrations  by  Messrs.  John  Jellicoe 
and  Herbert  Railton,  and  a  useful  introduction  by  Mr. 
Hutton.  With  it  is  given  « Deborah's  Diary,'  which,  as 
is  generally  known,  is  a  sequel.  The  new  edition  ranks 
with  those  of  'Cherry  and  Violet'  and  'The  Household 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  issued  in  similar  shape  by  the  same 
publisher.  We  have  reread  wiih  great  pleasure  both 
Mies  Manning's  books  here  republished,  and  also  the 
introduction,  which  supplies  some  very  acceptable  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  author.  Miss  Manning  had  a 
great  objection  to  furnishing  biographical  particular?, 
and  singularly  little  is  known  concerning  her.  Mr. 
Hutton  has  at  least  supplied  us  with  an  idea  of  her 
appearance  and  method  of  work,  and  with  these,  as  her 
friends  are  true  to  the  trust  put  in  them,  we  must  for 
the  present  be  content.  We  have,  indeed,  every  dis- 
position to  respect  a  privacy  scrupulously  observed,  and 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  rage  for  self-advertise- 
ment with  which  not  a  few  are  now  afflicted.  At  any 
rate  her  book  in  its  new  guise  makes  strong  appeal, 
and 'should  constitute  an  ideal  present  for  the  rapidly 
approaching  Christmas. 

Golsvie  :  Contributions  to  it*  Folk-lore.   Edited  by  W.  B. 

Nicholson,  M.A.    (Nutt.) 

IN  collecting  the  folk-lore  of  this  romantic  little  Suther- 
landshire  village,  which  has  of  late  become  an  object  of 
pilgrimage,  the  Bodleian  librarian  has  gone  on  a  new 
and  commendable  plan.  Seeing  the  children  engaged  in 
a  dancing  game,  he  offered,  by  leave  of  those  in  autho- 
rity, a  series  of  prizes  for  such  folk-lore  as  the  children 
knew  or  could  gather  from  oral  source*.  The  conditions 
of  the  competition  are  described  in  the  volume,  which  it 
mostly  made  up  from  its  results.  Seven  children  in  al1 
sent  in  papers,  which  furnish  a  large  amount  of  interest 
ing  material.  Games,  rhymes  and  songs,  fairy  and 
ghost  stories,  beliefs  in  witchcraft  and  magic,  and 
details  of  custom*  were  all  collected.  These  things,  with 
an  account  of  the  place,  some  pretty  illustrations,  anc 
Mr.  Nicholson's  comments  constitute  a  volume  of  remark- 
able interest  to  folk-lorists,  and  one  which  will  repay 
careful  study.  The  stories  are  curious.  Like  those  of 
the  Western  Highlands  collected  by  Campbell,  the  water- 
horse  plays  a  prominent  part  in  them.  Some  unfamiliar 
superstitions  are  given,  such  as  putting,  for  curative 
purposes,  gold  and  silver  ornaments  into  the  bath  of  a 
sick  child.  The  tunes  of  the  singing  games  are  supplied 
and  there  are  many  rhymes  of  much  interest.  So  multi 
farioua  are  the  contents  of  the  volume  it  baffles  al 
attempt  at  description.  We  content  ourselves,  accord 
ingly,  with  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 

Minules  of  the  Bury  Presbyterian  Clatsit,  1647-1657 
Edited  by  Wiliiatn  A.  Shaw.  Part  I.  (Chttham 
Society.) 

THIS  will  be  a  valuable  work  when  the  whole  of  it  i 
before  the  reader.  The  first  part  contains  many  thing 
which  will  interest  students  of  rel'gious  and  social  hia 


ory.    When  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  and  hia 
'arliament  began  the  object  of  the  reforming  party 
was  to  establish  a  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment   as  the    State    religion.     Few,  if    any,    of   the 
members  of  the  Long    Parliament  had  at  first   any* 
hing  beyond  the  most  narrow  and  crude  ideas  of  reli- 
ium  toleration.    As,  however,  the  revolution  evolved 
tself,  it  became  clear    that  a   great  portion  of  the 
>eople — a  large  minority,  if  not  a  majority— bad  as 
trong  an  objection  to  a  rigourist  form  of  Presbyterian 
hurch  government  as  they  Lad  ever  displayed  towards 
'rotestant  Episcopacy.    The  ordinances  of  Parliament 
n  religious  matters  were  from  the  first  a  dead  letter  in 
nany  parts  of  England.    So  far,  indeed,  as  is  at  present 
cnown,  Lancashire  was   the  only  county  wherein  what 
was  called    the    "Presbyterian    platform"    vas    ever 
educed  to  working  order.    When  we  have  these  docu- 
ments before  us  in  their  entirety,  we  shall  be  able  to 
udge  far  better  than  before  whether  Milton  was  justi- 
ied  in  his  contention  that 

New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large, 
ir  whether  he  was  led  away  by  prejudice.  The  evidence 
urnished  by  the  papers  of  the  Bury  classis,  so  far  as  we 
it  present  know  them,  does  not  show  that  the  ministers 
composing  it  were  more  rigid  than  other  ecclesiastics 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
eighteenth. 

The  original  of  the  Bury  minutes  is  not  known  to 
exist.  The  copy  here  used  is  one  made  for*  John 
Walker,  the  author  of  the  well-known  book  on  the 

'  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy in  the  Grand  Rebellion.'  A 

memorandum  in  Walker's  autograph  states  that  it  has 
not  been  made  "  by  an  accurate  hand."  So  far,  how- 
ever,  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  errors  are  few 
and  slight.  No  one  but  a  Lancashire  antiquary  can 
detect  such  blunders  as  there  may  be  in  personal  name?. 

MESSRS.  LAWKENCE  &  BULLKN  have  issued  a  cheap 
edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Handley  Grots,  with  repro- 
ductions  in  the  text  of  Leech's  famous  illustrations.  In 
this  form,  and  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  published,  it 
is  likely  to  enjoy  much  popularity. 

We  have  received  prospectus  and  specimen  pages  of  a 
Bibliography  of  Australia  and  Polynesia,  by  Mr.  E.  A, 
Petherick,  reprinted  from  the  Torch. 


Jtoiitt*  to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticet: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

A.  LYBBE  ("Used  Penny  Postage  Stamps"). — There 
is,  we  believe,  no  charitable  use  to  which  these  can  be 
put. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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GELL  ARTICLES  IN  THE  'DICTIONARY  OP 
NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.1 

When  making  his  will  on  22  July,  1661,  as 
"Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  people  of  the 
Lord  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
London,"  Robert  Gell,  D.D.,  recited  therein  many 
particulars  of  his  history  which  have  escaped  Wil- 
liam Cole  and  the  writer  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
He  was  born  (presumably  in  1595)  at  Frindsbury, 
in  Kent,  and  lived  there  for  some  ten  years.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  of  which  he 
was  for  about  eight  years  a  scholar  and  a  king's 
scholar  (though  his  name  does  not  occur  in  Welch's 
*  Alumni  Westmon.'),  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  "lived 
scholar  and  ffellow  about  twenty  and  seaven 
yeares."  In  or  about  1641  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermary,  his  name  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  the  register  in  November,  1643. 
Articles  were  exhibited  against  him  on  21  April, 
1646,  when  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
living ;  but  the  Commissioners  decided  in  his 
favour,  and  he  was  left  in  peaceable  possession. 
Gell  was  never  vicar  of  Pampisford,  Cambridge- 
shire, as  stated  by  Cole  (Add.JMS.  5802,  f.  3)  and 
by  the  writer  in  the  'Diet.  Nat.' Biog.';  indeed, 
Cole  elsewhere  (ib.  5846,  ff.  96, 132)  does  not  cite 
him  in  his  list  of  vicars.  Gell  expressly  states  in 
his  will  that  he  was  married  at  Pampisford  and 


lived  there  for  some  time.  He  had,  in  fact,  married 
about  1644  a  well-to-do  lady  of  that  place,  whose 
father  dwelt  on  a  leasehold  granted  him  by  Queens1 
College,  Cambridge,  and  this  subsequently  fell  to 
Gell  (cf.'Cal.  of  Committee  for  Advance  of  Money/ 
1642-56,  i.  465).  Gell  died  at  Pampisford  on 
25  March,  1665,  aged  seventy,  and  his  widow 
Elizabeth  on  12  September,  1668.  Their  daughter 
Elizabeth,  "  myne  only  daughter  and  only  childe," 
erected  to  their  memory  in  1674  an  altar  tomb  on 
the  south  side  of  the  churchyard.  The  inscription 
is  given  by  Cole  in  Addit.  MS.  5802,  f.  19,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Gell  was  rector  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermary  for  twenty-four  years.  In  his  will 
(registered  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
37  Hyde)  he  left  those  of  his  books  as  might  be 
deemed  fit  for  a  college  library  to  be  divided 
between  Christ's  and  Queens'  Colleges;  the  rest  he 
gave  to  the  poor  scholars  of  both  institutions. 
He  gave  five  pounds  to  the  king's  scholars  of 
Westminster  School  "to  buy  them  bookea  ";  like- 
wise a  benefaction  to  the  poor  of  St.  Andrew's 
parish,  Cambridge,  where  he  might  have  served  a 
curacy.  He  desired  Mr.  John  Newton  and  Mr. 
Callow  to  join  with  his  literary  executor  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Parker  in  "  viewing  an  Onomasticon  which  I 
have  in  hand  and  if  God  give  life  and  health  to 
finish  it."  In  '  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Domestic 
Ser.,'  1654,  p.  188,  there  is  an  abstract  of  a  curious 
letter  from  Gell  to  Lady  Con  way,  dated  "  Bow 
Lane,  26  May,  1654,"  recounting  the  wondrous 
cures  alleged  to  have  been  performed  in  Gell's 
presence  by  one  Mat.  Coker,  who  claimed  to  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  healing. 

Sir  John  Gell,  the  Parliamentarian,  was  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Gell  (1533-1693)  of  Hopton, 
Derbyshire,  by  his  marriage  on  14  April,  1588,  to 
Millicent,  daughter  of  Ralph  Sacheverell,  of 
Stanton-by-Bridge,  Derbyshire,  and  of  Barton, 
Nottinghamshire.  His  mother  remarried  about 
1595  John  Curzon,  of  Kedleston,  Derbyshire,  and 
from  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Wards  (3-8  Jac.  I., 
part  i.  ff.  193b-196)  it  would  appear  that  Sir 
John  Gell  was  brought  up  there.  He  himself 
married  on  22  January,  1609,  when  only  sixteen, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Percival  Willoughby, 
Knt.,  of  Wollaton,  Nottinghamshire,  whereupon 
he  was  packed  off  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
by  his  guardian  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
university  and  college  registers  erroneously  record 
his  father  as  "  John,"  and  the  Carsington  register 
as  "George"  Gell.  His  younger  brother  Thomas 
Gell  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Carsington, 
Derbyshire,  on  20  September,  1594.  He  was 
admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1611,  got  into 
extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  and  was  made  a 
bencher  in  1620.  He  subsequently  became 
recorder  of  and  M.P.  for  Derby.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  under  his  brother  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  was  buried  at  Wirkswortb, 
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Derbyshire,  on  3  April,  1656,  a  bachelor.  His  will, 
dated  10  January,  1653,  with  a  codicil  dated 
8  March,  1656,  was  proved  29  June,  1658,  by  his 
brother  Sir  John  Gell ;  it  is  registered  in 
P.  0.0.  301,  Wotton. 

The  above  dates  are  mostly  taken  from  a  Gell 
pedigree  in  the  Reliquary  (xi.  225),  but  they 
require  verifying.  GORDON  GOODWIN. 


THE   VOYAGE  TO   CANADA   OP    MAJOR    WIL- 
LIAMS'S  BATTERY  OP  ARTILLERY  IN  1776. 
These  rules  are  in  a  little  paper-covered  book, 
at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  diary  of  a  voyage  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.    The  cover  is  signed  "George 
Williams,  March  27,  1776,"  and  gives  the  routine 
account  of  weather  at  sea  in  April  and  May,  1776. 
On  12  May  the  ship  made  Newfoundland  : — 

Regulations  of  the  United  Assembly  on  board  the 
Charming  Nancy,  1776. 

Articles  of  convention  for  the  better  regulation  and 
preserving  of  harmony  and  decorum  among  the  delegates 
of  the  several  corps  assembled  on  board  the  Charming 
Nancy,  April  3rd,  1776. 

The  united  Members  of  this  Assembly  hereby  severally 
enter  into  a  solemn  engagement  to  forget  and  bury  in 
eternal  oblivion  all  annitnosities,  biqueringe,  piques, 
earcasms,  witticism?,  griping,  or  whatever  tends,  or  may 
tend  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  or  disturb  the  harmony 
of  this  Assembly,  and  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
mutual  welfare  of  the  whole,  now  come  to  the  following 
Resolutions,  binding  themselves  severally  at  the  same 
time  not  only  to  observe  these  Regulations  at  the  peril 
of  several  weighty  and  severe  penalties,  but  to  see  those 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  offending  Members  according 
to  the  strictest  sense  of  the  following  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  1.  That  whatever  Member  presumes  either 
designedly  or  wilfully  to  say  any  crooked  word  so  tnat 
it  should  gripe  a  brother  Member,  and  should  the  griping 
Member  retort  n  such  a  manner  by  words  or  gestures 
that  it  should  appear  to  this  Assembly  that  he  himself 
is  very  much  griped,  he  is  to  be  purged  by  gravel 
administered  to  him  by  the  carpenter. 

Resolved,  2.  That  no  word  shall  be  adjudged  a  crooked 
one  till  determined  so  by  the  general  voice  of  this  United 
Assembly,  and  if  then  a  griping  or  griped  Member  should 
not  acquiesce  in  the  general  determination,— Coventry 
dead. 

Resolved,  3.  That  as  it  appears  conducive  both  to  the 
order  and  health  of  this  Assembly  that  no  one  be  abed 
after  eight  o'clock  (except  he  is  much  indisposed),  at 
that  hour  all  hammocks  are  to  be  struck  and  the  cabbin 
cleared  by  nine,  after  that  hour  no  washing,  shaving,  or 
shifting  to  be  allowed.  The  Officer  of  the  Day  is  to  see 
the  cabbin  clean  and  decent  both  before  and  after  break- 
fast, which  he  is  to  administer  a  quarter  after  nine  at 
farthest,  with  the  politeness  of  Sir  Clement  Cotterel. 
The  said  Officer  is  likewise  to  administer  either  tea  or 
coffee  at  half  after  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  he  is 
likewise  after  each  repast  to  see  the  several  utensils 
washed  and  laid  in  the  cleanliest  manner.  Any  Member 
offending  against  the  Regulation,— Coventry  dead. 

Resolved,  4.  That  no  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
riot  or  disturb  the  repose  of  any  Member  before  eight 
o'clock,  on  pain  of  being  stuffed  with  gravel. 

Resolved,  5.  That  no  one  is  to  presume  to  make  punch 
as  long  as  the  Master  is  willing  to  make  it,  and  that  an 
account  of  all  wines  and  sea  stock  in  general  to  be  kept 
by  old  Tapester. 


Resolved,  6.  That  this  Assembly  are  not  to  exceed 
four  bottles  of  wine  at  dinner  and  two  at  supper  without 
the  permission  of  old  Tapester. 

Resolved,  7.  That  no  Member  be  permitted  to  hang 
out,  put  out  or  produce  anything  indecent  in  the  cabbin, 
on  penalty  of  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  President  for 
the  first  offence,  for  the  second  offence  to  be  drenched 
with  salt  water,  and  the  third, — Coventry  dead. 

Resolved,  8.  That  if  it  appears  to  this  Assembly  that 
any  one  Member  is  in  a  corke-cutting  stile  he  shall  be 
first  drenched  with  a  bottle  of  salt  water,  and  if  it  should 
appear  then  that  he  is  griped,  the  carpenter  is  to  ad- 
minister him  a  dose  of  gravel  j  if  that  won't  cure  him,— 
Coventry  dead. 

Resolved,  9.  That  no  one  Member  finding  himself  ill 
disposed,  or  unfit  for  company  be  permitted  to  hang  up 
his  cott  and  retire  [without]  having  made  an  apology  to 
the  company. 

Resolved,  10.  That  no  game  or  rubber  be  began  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night  without  the  general  consent  of  the 
United  Assembly. 

Resolved,  11.  That  any  Member  be  permitted  to 
relate  a  merry  story  and  that  the  other  Members  may 
laugh  at  him  and  his  story  without  the  least  impeach- 
ment either  of  his  character  or  veracity ;  and  should  it 
appear  that  he  is  any  ways  griped  after  the  expiration 
of  five  minute?,  he  is  to  be  asked  if  he  chooses  gravel  or 
anything  to  scour  his  maw ;  but  should  he  return  to  his 
former  good  humour,  the  Assembly  will  receive  him 
with  open  arms. 

Resolved,  12.  That  old  Tapester  be  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records. 

By  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  G.  William?,  pre- 
sident; D.  Durnford,  secretary. 

Present :  Major  Williams,  president ;  Capt.  Day,  com- 
missary; Lieut.  Durnford,  engineer;  Ciieland,  Cox, 
Remmington,  lieutenants  of  Artillery;  George  Williams, 
volunteer ;  John  Bell,  master. 

I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  the  purging, 
and  the  use  of  the  word  "griped"  for  "riled"  is 
unknown  to  me.  A  cork-cutting  style  I  have 
never  heard  spoken  of.  I  should  like  to  know 
who  Sir  Clement  Cotter  ell  was  •[!]. 

Does  not  Resolved  3  point  to  5  o'clock,  or  after- 
noon tea,  being  used  in  1776  ?  [2]  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  trace  the  officers  mentioned  by  name. 
As  I  notice  the  31st  Regiment  is  spoken  of  in  a 
journal  which  has  been  kept  at  the  other  end  of  the 
little  book  I  am  making  these  notes  on,  I  turned  to 
the  'Records  of  31st  Regiment,'  p.  35,  and  I  see 
some  mention  of  the  expedition  in  which  the 
Charming  Nancy  took  part.  Theyarrived  at  Quebec 
28  May,  1776.  In  Capt.  Duncan's  '  History  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,'  vol.  i.  p.  316,  on  7  Oct., 
1777,  Major  Williams'*  battery  is  spoken  of  as 
behaving  well,  and  on  p.  315  it  appears  that  on  that 
date  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans  ;  but 
I  cannot  positively  fix  this  officer's  name  in  Kane's 
'List  of  Officers  of  the  Royal  Atillery.'  I  take 
this  from  the  edition  printed  at  the  Royal  Artillery 
Institution,  1859.  There  is  an  E.  Williams  men- 
tioned p.  268  on  Kane's  *  List, 'but  his  dates  of 
commissions  do  not  tally  ;  but  the  Williams  under 
reference  might  have  had  brevet  or  local  rank.  I 
see  Lieut.  Remmington's  name  as  Samuel  Riming- 
ton,  No.  477  on  Kane's  '  List,'  who  got  his  com- 
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mission  as  second  lieutenant  15  March,  1771. 
There  are  several  .officers  named  Cox  in  Kane's 
'  List.'  I  cannot  trace  the  name  of  Clieland. 

Lastly,  I  may  say  one  word  more  for  the  Charm- 
ing Nancy.  I  came  across  her  name  in  a  Bristol 
second-hand  book- dealer's  list.  He  offered  for 
twelve  guineas  "A  Manuscript  Voyage  to  Boston 
in  1775,  the  original  Journal  of  an  Artillery 
Officer."  From  the  precis  of  the  contents  I  gather 
that  on  that  voyage  she  left  Woolwich  15  Aug., 
1775,  as  an  ordnance  transport. 

It  may  interest  Americans  if  I  conclude  with 
the  last  extract  from  above  voyage  :  "  Dec.  2nd 
[I  presume  in  1775].  The  play-house  at  Fenenl's 
Hall  being  complete,  the  tragedy  of  Tara  [3]  was 
performed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Army."  Left 
Boston  5  Dec.,  Dover  28  Dec.  R.  B.  B. 

[1.  Sir  Clement  Cotterell,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Cotterell, 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  was  himself  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  Vice- President  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  is  described  by  Hearne  as 
a  scholar  and  an  antiquary  and  well  skilled  in  matter  of 
proceeding  and  ceremony.  He  took  the  added  name  of 
Dormer.  The  Cotterell-Dormera  are  still  in  existence. 
See 'Diet  Nat.  Biog.,' under  " Cotterell,  Sir  Charles." 
2.  Afternoon  tea  was  then  subsequent,  not  previous  to 
dinner.  3.  Qy.  •  Zara.'] 


ANNE  BRONTE. 

The  fame  of  Scarborough  rests  not  alone  (at  least 
to  me)  on  its  fashionable  spa  and  pretty  valley  and 
glorious  seascape,  but  also  on  its  being  the  death- 
place  and  final  earthly  resting-place  of  the  authoress 
of  '  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall/  Charlotte's 
darling  younger  sister,  the  "little  one"  of  the 
household  (to  quote  Mrs.  Gaskell),  up  in  the 
solitary  grey  parsonage  on  the  bleak  Yorkshire 
wolds.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  charming  pages  revealed 
this  fact  to  me  years  ago,  as  did  likewise  a  visit 
to  Haworth  (narrated  afterwards  in  the  Manchester 
City  News  in '  A  Pilgrimage  to  Haworth ')  in  1882 ; 
and  I  made  it  my  business,  during  a  recent  sojourn 
in  Scarborough,  to  look  with  reverent  eyes  upon 
the  shrine  of  this  remarkable  unit  of  the  remark- 
able literary  trinity  of  Haworth.  The  resolve, 
however,  was  more  easily  made  than  brought  to 
fruition,  as  the  graves  are  many  both  in  God's  acre 
circling  the  old  church  and  in  its  older  portion, 
walled  off  between  it  and  the  castle  ruins.  But 
success  crowned  perseverance.  I  found  it  in  the 
latter,  lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  north  wall 
hard  by  the  roadside— a  simple  slab  of  peculiar 
blue  stone,  inscribed  thus  under  a  carved  cinerary 
urn : — 

Here 
Lie  the  Remains  of 

Anne  Bronte* 
Daughter  of  the 
Rev.  P.  Bronte, 

Incumbent  of  Haworth,  Yorkshire. 

She  died,  aged  28, 

May  28th,  1849. 


Memories  strangely  mixed  arose  in  my  mind 
of  Anne  Bronte's  retired  yet  active  and  happy  life  at 
Haworth,  of  the  disease  that  sapped  away  a  young 
and  promising  life,  of  the  quick  sad  end  and  two 
lonely  mourners  ;  but  they  were  scattered  to  the 
salt-laden  breeze  by  the  sudden  consciousness  that 
something  was  wrong  with  the  incised  lettering 
"  aged  28."  The  unusual  cerebration  was  as  much 
the  outcome  of  mnemonics  as  of  a  morbid  insistence 
on  accuracy  in  dates.  I  recalled  a  passage  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell  which  created  a  craving  for  certainty  :— 

"The  reader  will  remember  that  Anne  Bronte  had 
been  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  old  church  at 
Scarborough.  Charlotte  had  left  directions  for  a  tomb- 
stone to  be  placed  over  her;  but  many  a  time  during  the 
solitude  of  the  past  winter  her  sad  anxious  thoughts  had 
revisited  the  scene  of  that  last  great  sorrow,  and  she  had 
wondered  whether  all  decent  services  had  been  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  until  at  last  she  came  to  a 
silent  resolution  to  go  and  see  for  herself  whether  the 
stone  and  inscription  were  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
preservation. 

"Cliffe  House,  Piley,  June  6th,  1852. 

"  DEAR  E  -  ,  —  I  am  at  Piley,  utterly  alone.    Do  not 
be  angry,  the  step  is  right.    I  considered  it,  and  resolved 
on  it  with  due  deliberation.  Change  of  air  was  necessary  ; 
there  were  reasons  why  I  should  not  go  to  the  south,  and 
why  I  should  come  here.    On  Friday  I  went  to  Scar- 
borough, visited  the  churchyard  and  stone.    It  must  be 
refaced  and  relettered;  there  are  five  errors.    I  gave  the 
necessary  directions.    That  duty,  then,  is  done;   long 
has  it  lain  heavy  on  my  mind  ;  and  that  was  a  pilgrim- 
age I  felt  I  could  only  make  alone  ...... 

"  Believe  me.  yours  faithfully, 

"C.  BRONTE."* 

Was  this  stone  upon  which  my  eyes  rested  the 
"  refaced  and  relettered  "  one,  or  was  it  the 
original,  with  "five  errors"?  And  if  not  the 
latter,  why  the  "aged  28"?  For  if  the  former, 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixed  between  these  figures  and 
those  on  the  mural  tablets  in  Haworth  Church. 
The  present  note  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  over  the 
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n  the  mural  tablet  in  Haworth  Church  Anne's 
inscription  is  the  sixth  and  last,  and  is  couched 
thus  :  — 

This  stone  is  alao  dedicated  to  the 

Memory  of  Anne  Bronte, 
Youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bronte,  A.B. 

She  died,  aged  27  years,  May  28th,  1849, 
And  was  buried  at  the  Old  Church,  Scarboro'. 

And  on  another  tablet  (erected  in  April,  1858), 
"which,"  says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  "corrects  the  error 
in  the  former  tablet  as  to  the  age  of  Anne  Bronte," 
is  inscribed  :  — 

"Also,  of  Anne,  their  daughter,  who  died  May  28tb, 
1849,  aged  29  yean.  She  was  buried  at  the  Old  Church 
Scarborough." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  noticed  the  difference  between  the 
dates  on  the  tablets,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  their  united  discrepancy  with  that  on  the 
gravestone  at  Scarborough.  Her  remarks  are  :  — 


Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte/  PP.  392, 
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"  A  reviewer  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  the 
age  (twenty-seven  years)  assigned,  on  the  mural  tablet, 
to  Anne  Bronte'  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1849,  anc 
the  alleged  fact  that  she  was  born  at  Thornton,  from 
which  place  Mr.  Bronte  removed  on  February  25th,  1820 
I  was  aware  of  the  discrepancy,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  rectified  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  register  of  births.  Mr.  Bronte's  own  words, 
on  which  I  grounded  my  statement  as  to  the  time  ol 
Anne  Bronte's  birth,  are  as  follows :  '  In  Thornton 
Charlotte,  Patrick  Branwell,  Emily  Jane,  and  Anne 
were  born.'  And  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Haworth  as 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  say  that  all  the  children  ol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronte  were  born  before  they  removed  to 
Haworth.  There  is  probably  some  mistake  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  tablet." 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  distinct  ages  assigned 
to  Anne— 27,  28,  and  29.  But  which  is  the  correct 
one  ?  It  may  be  masculine  rudeness  to  set  off  on  such 
a  voyage  of  discovery  during  a  lady's  lifetime,  but 
there  can  be  no  disrespect  to  her  after  death.  Besides, 
it  is  a  matter  of  pure  accuracy,  and,  furthermore, 
Anne  Bronte  would  be  the  first  to  head  the  search. 
I  regret  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  did  not  consider  it  of 
"sufficient  consequence"  to  refer  to  the  register, 
and  that  I  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  but  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Bronte's  statement  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  about  it.  Clearly,  if  Anne  was  born 
before  he  left  Thornton,  she  was  29,  and  both  the 
tombstone  at  Scarborough  and  the  larger  tablet  at 
Haworth  are  wrong.  And  as  Charlotte  must  have 
seen  the  latter,  the  wonder  is  she  did  not  have  it 
corrected  ;  whereas,  as  to  the  former,  she  probably 
never  saw  it  after  leaving  instructions  for  the 
elimination  of  the  "  five  errors  "  in  the  previous 
inscription. 

The  29  theory  is  further  (and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  birth  register's  infallible  testimony)  authori- 
tatively lifted  into  fact  by  the  witness  of  the 
baptismal  entry,  a  copy  of  which  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  present  Vicar  of  Thornton,  the  Rev.  J. 
Jolly,  which  runs  thus  (p.  36) :  — 

"  Baptism  solemnized  in  the  Parish  of  Thornton,  in 
the  County  of  York,  in  the  year  1820 :  When  baptized, 
March  26th;  Child's  Christian  Name,  Annie;  Parents' 
Names,  Christian,  Patrick  and  Maria;  Surname,  Bronte; 
Abode  [not  inserted];  Quality,  Trade,  or  Profession, 
Minister  of  Haworth;  By  whom  the  Ceremony  was 
performed,  By  W.  Morgan,  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Bradford." 

The  entry  contains  three  peculiarities  which  will 
not  escape  an  observant  eye  :  Anne  Bronte  was 
evidently  baptized  "  Annie,"  and  Mr.  Bronte  was 
already  incumbent  of  Haworth  at  the  time  of  the 
baptism— an  actual  fact,  as  (teste  Mrs.  Gaskell  ut 
supra)  he  had  left  Thornton  exactly  a  month  pre- 
viously. Either,  then,  Anne  was  brought  back  to 
Thornton  to  be  baptized,*  or  remained  behind  some 
little  time  after  her  father's  removal.  This  latter 
supposition  appears  to  me  the  more  reasonable  of 


*  This,  on  a  reperusal  of  Mr.  Jolly's  letter,  I  find  to 
have  been  the  case,  though  the  motive  is  etill  beyond  my 
comprehension. 


the  two.  The  third  noteworthy  item  occurs  under 
the  heading  "Abode,"  the  division  being  left 
blank— a  very  unusual  omission,  which  I  can  only 
explain  by  supposing  that  the  Rev.  W.  Morgan 
considered  the  entry  in  the  next  column  sufficient 
to  cover  both  entries.  The  proper  procedure 
would,  of  course,  have  been  to  insert  "Haworth " 
under  the  one  heading,  and  "Clerk  in  Orders" 
under  the  other.  But,  apart  from  these  minor 
detail?,  the  register  abundantly  corroborates  the 
fact  that  Anne  Bronte  was  fully  29  (if  not 
more)  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and  though  to 
sotne  this  endeavour  to  fix  it  definitely  may  pos- 
sibly appear  "  much  ado  about  nothing,"  to  me  it 
is  hallowed  by  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  and 
respect  for  that  charming  personality  whose  re- 
mains lie,  not  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Haworth 
Cburch,  amongst  her  own  kith  and  kin,  but 

Where  the  south  sun  warms  the  now  dear  sod, 
Where  the  ocean  billows  lave  and  strike  the  steep  and 
turf-covered  rock ! 

J.  B.  S. 

PRICES  OF  BOOKS.— Nothing  is  more  familiar 
or  more  discomforting  to  the  bookbuyer  who  hopes 
that  his  taste  and  judgment  will  be  vindicated 
than  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  books.  Works 
which  are  greedily  sought  after  in  one  generation 
are  neglected  in  the  next.  Booksellers  now  rarely 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  the  height  of  an 
Elzevir  or  to  devote  a  note  to  an  Aldus.  The 
first  editions  of  the  classics,  which  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers  were  the  collector's  chief  pride, 
are  now  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  I  have 
bought  recently  for  thirty  shillings  a  fine  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes,  Aldus,  1498,  in 
a  handsome  binding,  with  gauffered  edges,  which 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century  brought  prices 
ranging  from  130  francs  to  425  francs.  I  could 
instance  other  similar  cases  of  decline,  and  fancy 
I  can  see  symptoms  of  giving  way  in  those  books 
which  the  modern  collector  most  affects.  In  Paris, 
indeed,  a  "  rot "  has  set  in  as  regards  modern 
works.  Yet  the  best  books  in  good  examples 
steadily  mount  in  price.  First  folio  Shakspeares, 
concerning  which  a  discussion  is  being  conducted 
in  'N.  &  Q.,'  are  far  commoner  books  than  is 
generally  thought.  The  "  boom "  in  them  was 
started  by  Lilly,  of  New  Street,  W.C.,  who  showed 
me  rows  of  first  folios,  which  he  never  allowed  to  be 
sold  under  a  certain  price.  These  now  bring  large 
sums,  and  the  tendency  is,  and  probably  will  be, 
upwards.  In  early  poetry  generally,  the  prices, 
once  thought  very  high,  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Anglo- 
Poetica'are  now  often  surpassed.  Booksellers  of 
the  better  class  tell  me  that  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  good  books.  These  observations,  which 
[  hope  will  be  not  held  out  of  place,  are  suggested 
>y  looking  at  a  page  of  advertisements  of  Mr. 
Quaritch  in  the  Athenaeum  of  6  November.  Mr. 
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Quaritch  is,  it  is  known,  the  Napoleon  of  book- 
sellers. He  there  offers  for  sale  something  under 
one  hundred  lots,  the  price  of  which  amounts  to 
nearly  22.000/.,  or,  roughly  speaking,  an  average 
of  2202.  Two  items,  the  Mazarine  Bible,  for  which 
5,000?.  are  asked,  and  the  Mentz  Psalter,  1459, 
the  second  book  printed  with  a  date,  the  price  of 
which  is  5,2502.,  are  responsible  for  nearly  half 
tbe  sum.  Caxton's  '  Dictea  and  Sayings '  is 
priced  1,5002.,  and  'Boccace  de  la  Euyne  des 
Nobles,'  9002.  This  last,  which  was  the  first  book 
printed  at  Bruges,  is  of  extreme  rarity.  It  fetched, 
however,  at  the  La  Valliere  sale  no  more  than 
141  francs.  In  spite  of  vicissitudes  of  taste,  it 
seems  certain  that  for  the  best  class  of  books  the 
price  is  steadily  augmenting.  I  could  ''an  I 
would "  account  for  some  of  the  changes  in  taste 
by  which  the  soul  of  the  book-lover  is  harrowed, 
but  I  spare  my  readers.  J.  K. 

M.P.— We  are  used,  since  Canadian  Federation, 
to  the  employment  of  these  magical  letters  by 
colonists,  but  in  Australasia  we  still  find  M.L.O. 
and  M.  L.  A.  The  official  "  Hansard  "  of  the  latest 
Australasian  Federal  Convention  in  its  reports  so 
describes  the  members  of  the  various  Parliaments 
who  sat  as  delegates  at  Sydney  in  September.  But 
in  the  list  of  the  "  Members  of  the  Convention," 
and  there  alone,  the  letters  M.P.  are  attached  to 
the  names  of  all  members  of  both  houses  of  all  the 
legislature?.  Doubtless  it  is  intended  that  under 
the  rule  of  "The  Commonwealth,"  should  it  be 
brought  into  existence,  members  of  the  (elective) 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
all  be  styled  "M.P."  and  the  other  letters  be 
retained  for  the  State  assemblies.  D. 

WILLIAM  PEROTT  AND  HIS  WIFE  ELIZABETH, 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.— In  the  course  of  an  article 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  14  Oct.,  describing  an  ex- 
hibition of  objects  of  ecclesiastical  art  recently  held 
in  Venice,  mention  is  made  of  a  cope  from  Oadore, 
which  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  Flemish. 
The  writer  of  the  article,  however,  says  that  the 
cope  bears  an  inscription,  which  was  evidently  mis- 
understood by  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  con- 
taining the  words  "  Wylmm.  Perott  +  Issabeth 
hys  Wyf."  He  suggests  that  it  may  have  found  its 
way  to  the  Continent  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  names  of  William  Perott  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  may  be  known  to  some  of  your 
readers,  and  that  the  original  home  of  this  inter- 
esting vestment  may  be  determined.  R.  B.  P. 

<t  BAY8WATER.-It  is  stated  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  8*"  S. 
ii.  349,  that  Bayswater  was  known  as  Bayard's 
Watering-Place,  with  a  reference  to  Faulkner's 
*  Kensington,'  p.  414.  It  is  added  that  nothing  is 
known  of  the  Bayard  in  question,  though  he  has 
been  doubtfully  identified  with  Baynard,  of  Bay- 


nard's  Castle.  This  is  obviously  wrong,  since 
Bayard  and  Baynard  are  distinct  names.  It  is  the 
case,  however,  that  Bayard  is  a  good  deal  older 
than  the  Baynard  of  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  can, 
after  a  fashion,  trace  his  pedigree  back  to  the 
creation.  All  readers  of  Old  English  know  that 
Bayard  was  a  proverbial  name  for  "  horse ";  for 
further  information,  see  the  'Historical  English 
Dictionary.'  Bayard's  Watering-Place  means  "  a 
watering-place  for  horses  ";  so  that  the  etymology 
of  Bayswater  is  easily  attained.  For  further  light, 
compare  Nares's  note  on  St.  Thomaa-a- Waterings, 
s.  v.  "  Waterings."  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"THE  COMMON  BURNSITE."— The  Saturday 
Review  for  2  October,  p.  371,  concludes  a  eulogy 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  essay  on  Burns  with  this 
passage  :— 

"  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  scotch  a  legend 
like  that  which  has  crystallized  round  the  vagueness  of 
Highland  Mary.  It  takes  still  more  to  undermine  the 
popularity  of  an  idyl  which,  like  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,'  has  become  part  of  the  very  life  of  a  nation. 
Mr.  Henley  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  about  a  friend  of 
his  who  penetrated  into  Poosie  Nancy's  and  found  a 
print  of  the  '  Saturday  Night '  hanging  on  its  walls.  This 
thing  is  an  allegory,  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  Common 
Burnsite  will  be  long  indeed  before  he  hangs  'Hal- 
loween '  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  admiration." 

Who  or  what  "  the  Common  Burnsite  "  may  be 
it  were  rash  to  say ;  but  apparently  we  may  infer 
that  he  admires  Burns  in  a  different  way  from 
that  affected  by  Mr.  Henley  and  the  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review.  If  so,  then  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  say  for  his  breadth  of  view  and  for  his 
candour  and  his  critical  acumen.  He  differs,  pro- 
bably, from  his  two  critics  regarding  the  character 
of  Mary  Campbell;  and  he  is  surely  entitled  to 
hold  his  opinion  till  it  can  be  shown — as  Mr. 
Henley  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  showing  it — to 
be  utterly  untenable.  Mr.  Henley  has  a  humorous 
friend  who  has  seen  a  picture  of  '  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night '  in  a  public-house,  and  he  retails 
with  gusto  the  details  of  this  droll  discovery.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  him  more  diverting  prints 
in  other  Scottish  hostels  and  tap-rooms.  Even  in 
the  homes  of  the  Scottish  people  prints  may  be 
seen  of  Burns's  portraits  by  Nasmyth  and  Skirving, 
and  of  Faed's  admirable  illustrations  of  '  Tain  o' 
Shanter.'  These  things,  likewise,  are  an  allegory, 
for  they  seem  to  show  that  before  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Henley  the  countrymen  of  Burns  had  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  poet  and  his  work. 
'Hallowe'en,'  it  may  be  added,  is  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  in  Scotland. 

THOMAS  BAYNB 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

MARGARET,  COUNTESS  OF  RICHMOND.  —  In 
Lodge's  'Portraits,'  vol.  L,  the  first  edition  of 
which  commenced  in  1814,  is  an  engraved  portrait 
of  this  benevolent  lady,  entitled  'Margaret  of 
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Lancaster^  Mother  of  Henry  VIII.,'  but  no  artist' 
name  is  appended.  The  original  picture  is  said  to  bi 
in  the  "  collection  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ear 
of  Derby,  at  Knowsley."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  fine  portrait  of  this  lady  in 
the  hall  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  which 
she  founded,  is  a  replica  of  the  portrait  at  Knows 
ley.  Christ's  College,  in  the  same  university,  also 
owes  its  foundation  to  her  munificence.  The  lady 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  nun,  and  has 
her  hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer. 

The  other  day,  on  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey 
I  saw  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, in  the  south  aisle  of  Henry's  VII.'s  Chapel, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  strong  resemblance 
to  her  portrait.  The  verger  mentioned  that  at  the 

E  resent  time  an  almshouse  for  poor  women  founded 
y  her  is  still  in  existence  near  the  Abbey.     The 
heraldry  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb  was  much  effaced, 
and  might  with  benefit  be  restored. 

Edmund  Tudor,  her  husband,  "Father  and 
Brother  to  Kings  "  as  he  is  styled  on  his  tomb  at 
St.  David's,  is  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  presby- 
tery of  St.  David's  Cathedral.  He  died  in  1456, 
and  was  first  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey 
Friars  at  Caermarthen.  The  tomb  has  been  finely 
restored,  the  arms  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family  having  been  emblazoned  in  enamel  upon  it, 
and  a  full-length  figure  having  been  inserted  on 
the  tomb.  This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Lucy,  rector  of  Hampton  Lucy,  co. 
Warwick,  who  gave  the  fine  mosaics  and  stained 
glass  in  the  eastern  triplets  of  the  cathedral. 
Edmund  Tudor  was,  in  reality,  the  son  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Valois,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  by  her  second 
husband  Owen  Tudor,  a  private  gentleman  of 
Wales.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M,A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

POPINJAY.— A  new  guide-book  to  South  Africa 
describes  the  Dutch  custom  of  shooting  at  a 
sham  parrot  on  a  pole  as  it  exists  in  South  Africa, 
which  is  similar  to  that  which  still  survives  in 
Flanders.  Cape  Dutch  spelling  is  not  very  uni- 
form, but  the  Cape  Dutch  for  parrot  appears  to  be 
practically  pdppajay.  D. 

DEATH  OF  CHARLES  I. — In  a  valuable  historical 
paper  in  the  Archceologia  (1832,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  141) 
is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin,  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  1664,  to  Sir  W.  Morice,  First  Secre- 
tary of  State,  containing  some  remarkable  state- 
ments regarding  the  death  of  Charles  I.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any  further  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject,  and  in  what  books.  Du 
Moulin  stated  in  his  book  ('Obedience  to  Sove- 
reigns/ 1664,  p.  58)  that  in  1648  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
headed  a  deputation  of  Jesuits  from  London  to  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  to  inquire  whether  they  might 
lawfully  labour  in  the  Council  and  army  to  bring 
the  king  to  his  death  and  establish  a  republic,  and 


received  an  affirmative  reply.  The  deputation  then 
went  to  Rome,  and  put  the  same  query  to  the  Pope 
in  conclave,  who  confirmed  the  resolution,  and 
encouraged  them  to  do  so.  On  the  publication 
of  the  book  the  gentlemen  of  Somerset  House 
(the  queen  mother's  palace)  craved  justice  from 
Charles  II.  against  the  author.  Du  Moulin,  in 
his  defence,  wrote  the  above-mentioned  letter,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  obtained  this  extraordinary 
information  from  Dr.  Castillion,  Chaplain  to  the 
King  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  and  who  intended  to  have  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  himself.  In  1679  the  fourth 
edition  of  Du  Moulin's  book  appeared,  in  the  title  of 
which  it  is  stated  :  "  In  which  more  light  is  given 
about  the  horrible  Popish  Plot,  whereby  our  late 
sacred  Sovereign  Charles  the  I.  was  murdered." 
At  p.  60  he  speaks  of  a  "priest  flourishing  with 
his  sword  when  the  King's  head  was  cut  off,  and 
saying,  '  Now  our  greatest  enemy  is  cut  off.'"  The 
Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  Du  Moulin,  says  : 
"  But  this  I  may  say  safely,  and  will  do  it  con- 
fidently, that  many  arguments  did  create  a  violent 
suspicion,  very  near  convincing  evidences,  that  the 
irreligion  of  the  Papists  was  chiefly  guilty  of  the 
murther  of  that  excellent  Prince."  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  (who  contributes  the  article)  remarks  :  "  That 
the  Roman  Catholics  gave  a  certain  portion  of  aid 
to  bring  Charies  the  First  to  his  ruin  will  be  easily 
believed."  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know 
what  further  evidence  there  is  (if  any)  in  reference 
to  so  remarkable  a  circumstance.  A.  B.  G. 

MAYOR'S  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND.— Dr.  John 
Westby-Gibson,  not  long  before  his  death,  gave 
me  the  following  extract  from  his  voluminous 
manuscript  collections  for  a  '  History  of  Short- 
land.'  As  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  short- 
land  students,  and  as,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it 
las  never  appeared  in  print,  I  forward  it  to 
N.  &  Q.;  It  runs  as  follows  :— 

"  It  is  generally  supposed   that  the  first  works  of 
Mavor,    the    voluminous    author    and  compiler   (born 

1758,  died  1837),  were  '  Springs  of  Parnassus,'  1779,  and 
Universal  Stenography,'  1780.  Dr.  Westby-Gibson, 

however,  has  recently  discovered  an  earlier  work  pub- 
ished  when  he  was  assistant-teacher  at  Burford  School, 
Oxfordshire,  about  the  time  he  was  starting  his  own 
chool  at  Woodstock,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  Of 
his  work,  a  mere  pamphlet,  only  one  copy,  now  in  Mr. 
3ockneirs  library,  is  known.  It  is  entitled  '  A  Concise 

System  of  Universal  Stenography,  abridged  from  one  of 
he  best  publications  on  the  subject,  with  improvements, 

by  W.  P.  M.    Cirencester:  Printed  by  S.  Rudder,  1778.' 

The  initials  being  those  of  William  Fordyce  Mavor,  and 
;he  place  of  publication  a  town  only  fifteen  miles  from 
Jurford,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  was  issued  by 

Mavor.  It  has  no  literary  pretensions;  in  fact,  the 
irinted  matter  is  all  selected  from  a  larger  work  pub- 
ished  three  years  before,  namely,  '  Stenography ;  or,  a 
Joncise  and  Practical  System  of  Shorthand  Writing.  By 
V.  Williamson,  Teacher  of  that  Art  in  London,  late  of 

Edinburgh.  London,  1775.'  This  was  a  half-guinea 
ook  of  eighty-six  pages  and  eight  engraved  plates. 
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Mavor's  has  only  twenty  pages  and  no  plates,  the  alpha 
bet  and  joined  characters  being  neatly  written  on  fou 
additional  pages  at  the  end.  The  system  is  entirely  tha 
of  Williamson;  and  the  rules,  some  of  a  very  peculia 
nature,  are  almost  verbatim  from  that  author.  The  onl; 
hint  of  indebtedness  to  another  hand  is  made  by  Mavo 
on  his  title-page,  where  we  read,  'abridged  from  one  o 
the  best  publications.'  He  has  also  conveyed  the  ad 
jective  '  concise '  from  Williamson's  title  to  his  own 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  entitled  to  call  himeel 
'Reverend,'  Mavor  produced  his  well-known  and  more 
ambitious  work  '  Universal  Stenography ;  or,  a  New  am 
Corapleat  System  of  Short  Writing,  &c.  By  the  Rev 
William  Mavor.  London,  1780.'  This  is  decidedly  hi 
own ;  lie  has  not  plagiarized  Williamson's  alphabet  and 
arbitraries,  nor  abstracted  any  of  his  rules,  with  thi 
exception  of  what  may  be  called  the  '  sis '  rule.  Mavor'i 
new  system  became  very  popular,  as  was  natural  for 
•ny  work  of  such  an  eminent  educationalist.  It  passec 
through  ten  editions ;  and  other  authors  have  published 
editions  and  professed  improvements  of  it,  namely, 
'Amanuensis,'  Clive,  Duncan,  Franco  Prank,  Nicholson 
and  Orme.  Taylor's  '  Standard  Stenography,'  published 
a  few  years  afterwards,  almost  swept  it  out  of  the  field 
and  at  the  present  time  only  a  few  writers  in  England 
and  America  use  the  system.  That  Mavor  knew  of 
Williamson's  book  is  seen  in  the  introduction  to  his 
'  Universal  Stenography,'  where  he  includes  his  name  in 
a  'List  of  Writers  on  Stenography.'  The  adjective 
'  Universal '  he  readopted  from  the  title-page  of  his  first 
work." 

I  may  add  that  Dr.  Westby-Gibson  was  himself 
a  writer  of  Mayor's  system. 

THOMPSON  COOPER,  F.S.A. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE  MUSICIANS'  COMPANY.— I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me 
something  of  the  history  and  original  objects  of 
the  ancient  City  guild  called  the  Musicians'  Com- 
pany. I  believe  this  company  is  still  in  existence, 
and  should  like  to  know  what  connexion  it  has 
with  music  and  musicians  at  the  present  day.  It 
would  also  keenly  interest  me  to  learn  if  it 
possesses  a  charter,  and  the  tenor  of  same.  If  the 
company  is  still  in  existence,  from  what  source 
docs  it  derive  its  income  I  C.  BULLOCK. 

HERB  FOLK- LORE. —The  following  piece  of  herb 
folk-lore  was  told  to  me  many  years  ago  by  a  North 
Lincolnshire  lady.  On  the  night  our  Blessed  Lord 
was  born,  the  stable  of  the  Nativity  was  littered 
with  bracken  and  what  we  now  call  the  yellow 
lady's  bedatraw.  Before  this  time  both  these 
plants  had  produced  in  the  summer-time  insigni- 
ficant little  white  flowers,  but  then  it  was  the  depth 
>f  winter  and  they  were  flowerless.  When  the 
first  cry  of  the  divine  infant  was  heard,  the  bed- 
straw  burst  into  bloom  in  honour  of  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour  of  tlje  world,  but  the  bracken  made  BO 


sign  of  reverence,  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
bracken  has  ever  since  been  deprived  of  the  power 
of  producing  any  blossoms  whatever,  while  the 
bedstraw  has  been  endowed  with  long  sprays  of 
golden  florets. 

Does  this  pretty  legend  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  ?  I  never  heard  it  elsewhere.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  genuine  Lincolnshire  legend, 
but  it  may  have  come,  somehow  or  other,  from 
a  foreign  source.  My  informant  knew  no  language 
but  her  own  and  had  probably  never  read  a  book 
of  folk-lore  in  her  life,  so  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
she  could  have  consciously  adopted  it. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lmdsey. 

SKIPWITH,  DODWELL,  AND  PERTE  FAMILIES. — 
"Ralph  Dodwell,  of    Sevenhampton,  co.  Glouc.,  b. 

circ.  1597,  d.  1663,  married  Anne,  dau.  of Skip- 

with,  of  Holborn,  London,  Barrister-at-Law,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Skipwith,  co.  Lincoln.  She  died 
1685,  and  was  a  beneficiary  under  the  will  of  her  uncle, 
Paul  Perte,  Peart,  or  Pert,  of  Brockhampton  House, 
co.  Glouc.,  Comptroller  of  the  King's  Counting-House, 
15  Car.  I." 

The  above  is  from  records  in  my  possession,  and 
from  the  *  Visitation  of  Gloucestershire  in  1682-3 ' 
(printed  1884).  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
any  particulars  as  to  the  parentage  or  ancestry  of 
this  Anne  Skipwith,  as  I  cannot  at  present  identify 
the  position  her  name  should  occupy  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Lincolnshire  Skipwiths  ?  Concerning 
Paul  Perte  I  only  know  what  I  have  stated  ;  and 
I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who 
would  give  me  any  particulars,  however  small, 
regarding  his  ancestry,  parents,  or  descendants,  or 
tell  me  where  I  might  find  his  will.  Was  he  con- 
nected with  the  Perte  family  of  Essex  ?  I  should 
say  that  he  built  Brockhampton  House,  in  the 
>arish  of  Sevenhampton,  and  now  the  property  of 
he  Craven  family,  in  15  Car.  I. 

W.  TIMBRELL-ELLIOTT. 
20,  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W. 

A  "GEORGE."  — Lord  Jeffrey,  writing  from 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  autumn  of  1791, 
more  than  once  mentions  this  word.  The  follow- 
ng  passage  is  taken  from  vol.  ii.  p.  3  of  his  4  Life 
and  Correspondence,'  by  Lord  Cockburn  :— 

"Most  of  us  choose  to  walk  till  nine  o'clock,  at  which 
our  a  George  (that  is  to  say  a  round  penny  roll)  is 
jrved  up,  with  a  bit  of  butter,  upon  a  pewter  plate,  into 
ach  of  our  chamber?,  where  we  provide  our  own  tea 
nd  sugar.  We  do  not  often  breakfast  alone,  but  gener- 
lly  order  our  George  up  to  some  friend's  apartment 
nd  breakfast  socially." 

s  this  word  still  in  use  ;  and  what  is  its  origin  ? 

0. 
Pall  Mall. 

I.  B.  MERLIN.— I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any 
eader  of  *N.  &  Q/  can  tell  me  the  Christian 
lames  of  the  French  artist  M.  Merlin,  who 
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was  employed  at  the  Royal  Mint,  London,  daring 
the  reigns  of  King  George  IV.,  King  William  IV., 
and  the  early  part  of  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  an 
engraver  of  dies  for  striking  coins,  and  whose 
"  I.  B.  M."  appear  in  relief  on  the  obverse  of  the 
two-pound  piece  dated  1823. 

HENRY  GARSIDE. 

SUPPORTERS. — In  whose  reign  were  a  lion  and 
a  griffin  the  supporters  of  the  king's  arms,  and  in 
what  book  is  a  record  of  supporters  ?  J.  3. 

PASSAGE  IN  EMERSON.  —  I  should  be  pleased  to 
know  in  which  one  of  Emerson's  essays  the  follow- 
ing sentence  occurs : — 

"  If  in  the  hours  of  clear  reason  we  should  speak  the 
severest  truth,  we  should  say  that  we  had  never  made 
a  sacrifice." 

J.  B.  BARNHlriL. 

Maidstone. 

ARMORIAL.— -I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  could 
help  me  to  discover  the  name  of  the  bearer  of  the 
following  crest  :  A  paw  or  gamb  grasping  a  branch 
with  leaves,  date  1696,  and  the  initials  I.  U.  E. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  this  crest  in  Fox- 
Davies's  edition  of  Fairbairn's  *  Book  of  Crests.' 

DE  MOEO. 

CROMWELL. — Who  was  the  Major  Oliver  Crom- 
well who  attended  the  king  as  cup-bearer  in  1648? 
I  possess  a  warrant  from  a  Committee  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  signed  by  Lords  Mulgrave,  Pem- 
broke, and  Grey,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  Gregory 
Norton,  and  dated  26  Dec.,  1648.  This  document 
orders  the  payment  to  Major  Oliver  Cromwell  of  a 
portion  of  his  salary  of  662.  per  annum  "  for  his 
attending  on  the  king  as  cup-bearer  ;  and  for  his 
expenses  in  his  journys  to  attend  that  service." 
On  the  reverse  is  Major  Cromwell's  signed  receipt. 
The  signature  has  a  most  curious  family  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Protector's. 

C.  L.  LINDSAY. 

GENERAL  WHITELOCKE.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  the  date  (or  any  indication  of  it)  of 
the  dearth  of  Lieut. -General  John  Whitelocke,  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Buenos  Ay  res  in  1807,  and  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  cashiered  in  March,  1808  ? 

E.  M.  L. 

MASONIC  SIGNS.— My  curiosity  has  recently  been 
whetted  by  an  old  friend  (who  is  the  holder  of 
many  masonic  honours)  assuring  me  that  the  mystic 
hieroglyphics  on  the  columns  of  St.  Giles's,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Roslyn  Chapel  are  undoubtedly  masoni 
signs.  I  have  seen  them  myself,  and  they  are 
certainly  mystifying;  but  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  giving  them  a  masonic  origin.  Is  my 
friend  right  in  his  surmise  ?  The  signs  referred  to 
are  mixed  crosses,  triangles,  and  the  Greek  ;/>. 

J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 


WHITE  =  BIBBY.—  Who  was  "  Henry  White  of 
Conkers,  New  York,"  whose  daughter  married 
3d  ward  Newenham  Bibby,  son  of  a  Oapt.  Bibby 
f  the  British  army,  about  1786  ?  White  married 
i  member  of  a  "  Knickerbocker "  family,  and 
Bibby's  descendants  into  the  Governeurs,  Glovers, 
nd  Livingstones.  Any  information  will  oblige. 

J.  W.  B. 

HORWOOD'S  MAP  OF  LONDON.-— Can  any  corre- 
spondent tell  me  the  date  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Norwood's  map  of  London?  I  have  the  first 
edition,  thirty-two  sheets,  and  there  is  an  edition 
L807,  forty  sheets.  Is  there  a  later  edition  extant? 
Dhe  British  Museum  has  an  index  to  the  large 
map  in  forty  sheets,  1823.  J.  P.  B. 

WATCHMEN.  —  May  I  ask  your  contributors 
whether  they  can  give  me  any  information  regard- 
ing watchmen  in  cities  in  the  olden  time  ?  What 
lours  did  they  call,  and  what  words  did  they  use  ? 
Were  there  any  special  forms  for  saints'  days  and 
other  important  occasions  ?  I.  M,  HUNT, 

Bellevue,  The  Holmwood,  Dorking. 

"THE  GOLDEN  KEY." — "The  golden  key  that 
unlocks  " — anything  that  needs  unlocking.  What 
is  the  origin  of  this  phrase  ?  Is  there  an  allusion 
to  some  particular  key  in  fable  or  romance  ?  One 
does  not  see  why  a  key  of  gold  should  be  more 
efficacious  than  a  key  of  any  other  metal. 

0.  0.  B. 

[Does  not  the  golden  key,  like  the  silver  key,  mean 
that  money  unlocks  all  doors?  Milton  indicates  another 
signification  when  he  says  in  'Lycidas/  concerning 
Camus : — 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain.] 

"THE  BOYS."— This  phrase  appears  to  have 
been  applied  by  Walpole  to  certain  of  Pitt's 
followers  in  the  year  1742  or  1743,  when  the 
employment  of  Hanoverian  troops  was  a  burning 
question.  It  is  in  frequent  use  in  the  United 
States  to  designate  that  active  and  hungry  crowd 
who  ally  themselves  with  either  political  party  for 
the  sake  of  the  spoils,  but  is  sometimes  used  more 
generally,  as  in  Dr.  Holmes's  well-known  poem. 
Not  finding  it  in  this  sense  in  the  'Historical 
English  Dictionary,'  I  ask  whether  Walpole's  use 
of  it  is  still  extant  in  England. 

KICHARD  H.  THORNTON, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

TENNYSON'S  POEM  OF  'THE  VICTIM.'— 

A  plague  upon  the  people  fell,  &c. 
In  the  '  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hemans,'  by  her  sister 
(Blackwood,  1844),  p.  117,  I  find  the  following: 

"A  Norwegian  Legend During  a  time  of  great 

public  calamity  the  priests  of  Odin  had  declared  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  king  of  the  country  to  offer  up  the 
treasure  he  most  valued.  They  had,  accordingly,  seized 
upon  his  BOD,  a  gallant  boy  of  eight  years  old.  He  was 
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about  to  be  bound  upon  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  when  his 
mother,  a  Scandinavian  princess,  rushed  in,  declaring 
that  she  was  the  being  whom  the  king  loved  beat,  and 
must  therefore  be  sacrificed  instead  of  her  son.  The 
king  having  darted  forward  to  drag  her  away,  she 
appealed  to  this  as  a  proof,  gave  her  son  into  his  arms, 
and  rushed  upon  the  sacrificial  knife  of  the  priests." 

Is  not  this  Norse  legend,  in  some  form  or  other, 
the  basis  of  the  late  Laureate's  poem  ? 

0.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

SUNDIAL.— Would  some  one  kindly  tell  me  the 
date  of  a  small  silver  pocket  sundial?  Maker's 
name,  Langlois,  aux  Galleries  du  Louvre,  Paris. 
The  workmanship  is  exceedingly  fine. 

0,  L.  LINDSAY. 

AMBASSADORS  AT  BERLIN. — I  shall  be  obliged 
if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  put  me  in  the  way 
of  finding  out  a  list  of  ambassadors  accredited  to 
the  Court  of  Prussia  at  Berlin  between  the  years 
1805  and  1812.  DB  MORO. 

"RUMBELOW." —  Jamieson  in  his  edition  of 
Barbour's  'Bruce'  (Edinburgh,  1820) gives  (p.  457) 
an  extract  from  '  St.  Alban's  Chronicle,'  pars  vii. 
sign.  r.  ii.,  as  follows  : — 

"He  [Edward]  was  dyscomfyted  at  Banokysborne, 
therfore  the  maydens  made  a  song  therof  in  that 
countree,  of  Kynge  Edwarde.  And  in  this  manere  they 
songe  : 

Maydens  of  Englond,  sore  may  ye  morne, 

For  ye  haue  lost  your  lemmans  at  Banokysborne, 

With  heuelogb. 

What  wenyth  the  kynge  of  Englond 
To  haue  got  Scotlonde 

With  rombelogh  1 " 

What  are  the  dates  of  the  song  and  of  the  docu- 
ment cited  by  Jamieson?  Has  the  latter  been 
printed?  Is  any  other  part  of  the  former  in 
existence?  R.  J.  WHITWELL, 

70,  Banbury  Eoad,  Oxford. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  PEGGE.  —  He  was  a  well- 
known  physician  at  Oxford.  According  to  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,1  he  left  Oxford 
for  Hastings  on  account  of  his  asthma.  "  Hast- 
ings" is  more  correctly  "Fairlight  Place,"  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  In  a  local  '  Guide '  Sir 
Christopher  is  spoken  of  as  "  resident  physician." 
Is  it  known  whether  he  was  actually  in  practice  ? 
If  he  was,  the  presence  of  a  Regius  Professor  must 
have  been  a  great  attraction  in  the  rising  health- 
resort.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting?. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

Rebuke  me  not,  beloved. 
We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind. 

Eternity  is  not,  as  men  believe, 
Before  and  after  us,  an  endless  line. 

C,  F,  S.  WARREN,  M,A, 


PRIVILEGE  OF  PEERAGE:  BENEFIT  OF 

CLERGY. 
(8th  S.  xii.  329.) 

The  Duchess  of  Kingston,  upon  conviction, 
prayed  the  benefit  of  the  peerage  according  to  the 
statutes,  in  which  claim  was  involved  the  fact  that 
her  crime  (bigamy)  was  a  "  clergy  able  felony."  I 
take  my  references  from  "  The  Trial  of  Elizabeth, 

Duchess  Dowager  of  Kingston published   by 

Order  of  the  House  of  Peers London,  1776." 

On  being  asked  "  What  have  you  to  alledge  against 
Judgement  being  pronounced  upon  you  ?" 

"  The  Duchess  of  Kingston  delivered  a  Paper,  wherein 
her  Grace  prayed  the  benefit  of  the  Peerage  according 
to  the  Statutes.  Then  his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Steward 
asked  the  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution,  whether  they  had 
any  objection  to  the  Duchess's  Claim  of  the  Benefit  of  the 
Peerage." 

The  Attorney-General's  argument  against  the 
claim  occupies  nearly  five  folio  pages.  Mr.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  replied  on  behalf  of  the  duchess 
(about  two  pages).  The  Attorney-General's  reply 
to  their  arguments  occupies  more  than  three  pages. 
The  Lords  then  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Par- 
liament, where  by  order  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  the  following  question  was  put  to 
the  Judges : — 

"  Whether  a  Peeress  convicted  by  her  Peers  of  a 
Clergyable  Felony  is  by  Law  intitled  to  the  Benefit  of 
the  Statutes,  so  as  to  excuse  her  from  Capital  Punish- 
ment,  without  being  burnt  in  the  Hand,  or  being  liable 
to  any  Imprisonment]" 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
then  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges 
present,  with  his  reasons.  This  occupies  four  pages. 
Having  anticipated  the  claim  from  the  beginning 
of  the  trial,  the  judges  were  prepared  to  give  their 
decision  at  once.  It  was  that  the  duchess  was 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  statutes  which  she 
bad  claimed. 

The  Chief  Baron  referred  to  29  Henry  VI.,  c.  9, 
which  being  a  declarative  law,  declared  that 
peeresses  indicted  of  any  treason  or  felony,  whether 
married  or  sole,  should  be  "  put  to  answer  and 
udged  before  such  Judges  and  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
as  Peers  of  the  Realm  should  be  if  they  were 
ndicted." 

Afterwards  he  referred  to  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  12, 
by  which  a  peer,  in  any  case  where  any  of  the  king's 
subjects  could  have  privilege  of  clergy  as  a  clerk 
convict  that  may  make  purgation,  might  claim  the 
Benefit  of  this  Act,  though  unable  to  read,  and  so 
should  not  be  liable  to  any  burning  in  the  hand, 
oss  of  inheritance,  or  corruption  of  his  blood,  but 
'or  the  first  offence  only. 

The  privilege  extended  in  this  Act  to  peers  who 
could  not  read  is  in  reference  to  the  fact  that 
)enefit  of  clergy,  at  first  enjoyed  by  men  in  holy 
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orders  only,  was  gradually  extended  to  all  those 
who  could  prove  their  ability  to  read. 
The  Chief  Baron  at  the  close  of  his  opinion  said 
"Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  by  stat.  1  Edward  VI. 
a  Peer  convicted  of  a  Clergyable  Felony  ia  intitled  to 
his  immediate  discharge,  without  Beading  or  Burning 
of  the  Hand,  or  being  liable  to  imprisonment  by  18  Eliz. 
This  Privilege,  given  by  Statute,  being  such  as  may  be 
enjoyed  by  a  Peeress,  is  by  the  operation  of  the  Law  com- 
municated to  her  ;  the  consequence  ef  which  is,  that  a 
Peeress,  convicted  of  a  Clergyable  Felony,  praying  the 
benefit  of  thia  Statute,  ia  not  only  excused  from  capital 
Punishment,  but  ought  to  be  immediately  discharged, 
without  being  burnt  in  the  Hand,  or  liable  to  any 
imprisonment." 

The  House  having  adjourned  to  Westminster 
Hall,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  addressing  the 
duchess,  said : — 

"  Madam,  the  Lords  have  considered  the  Prayer  you 
have  made,  to  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Statutes,  and  the 
Lords  allow  it  to  you." 

He  then  informed  her  that  she  could  not  have  the 
like  benefit  a  second  time,  but  that  another  offence 
of  the  same  kind  would  be  capital. 

This  was  not  the  only  question  of  law  in  the 
trial  which  was  submitted  to  and  decided  by  the 
judges.  As  to  the  question  in  hand,  they  decided 
unanimously  that  by  statute  peeresses  had  equal 
benefit  of  clergy  with  peers.  The  Duchess  of  Kings- 
ton's claim  to  be  tried  by  her  peers  in  full  Parlia- 
ment appears  to  have  been  allowed  because,  whether 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  bigamy,  she  was  a  peeress  by 
marriage,  Augustus  John  Hervey,  whose  wife  she 
was  charged  with  being,  having  become  the  Earl 
of  Bristol.  The  judges  sat  during  the  trial  on  the 
two  lower  woolsacks,  on  which  sat  also,  but  on  the 
outer  sides,  the  Masters  in  Chancery. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

FORESTS  AND  CHASES  (8th  S.  xii.  206,  231,  393). 
—As  MR.  MOULE  writes  to  add  one  chase,  may  I 
say  that  I  gave  a  couple  of  instances  which 
answered  the  query,  but  that  I  did  not  attempt 
to  give  a  list  of  forests  and  chases  ?  Such  lists,  of 
course,  exist.  There  is  a  recent  one  in  a  newly 
published  paper  read  before  a  learned  society  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Post  Office,  and  reprinted  both 
by  that  society  and  by  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  1,  Great  College  Street,  Westminster. 

D. 

PASSAGE  IN  THE  GREEK  FATHERS  (8th  S.  xii. 
308).— This  is  quoted  from  Irenseus,  '  Cont.  Hser.,' 
iii.  3,  by  the  opponent  of  Chilling  worth,  *  Religion 
of  Protestants,'  to  which  book  your  correspondent 
cannot  do  better  than  refer.  He  will  there  find  a 
discussion  of  the  passage — whether  "convenire" 
means  "agree"  or  " resort,"  how  some  have  mis- 
taken "  undique"  for  "  ubique,"  and  how  "  obser- 
vata"  is  another  reading  instead  of  "  conservata  n 
Chillingworth  blames  Cardinal  Perron  for  mis- 
translating  the  passage  into  French,  and  thus 


misleading  his  ' '  noble  translatress  "  into  English. 
Who  was  she?  See  *  Religion  of  Protestants,' 
reprint,  1846,  pp.  123,  399-400,  432-4. 

W.  0.  B. 

It  is  the  well-known  passage  from  Irenaeus,  and 
has  been,  and  is,  the  source  of  a  never-ending  con- 
troversy : — 

"  For  to  this  Church,  propter  poliorem  principalitalem, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  the  church,  that  is  the  faithful 
who  are  everywhere,  should  come  in  agreement,  in  which 
the  tradition  from  the  Apostles  has  always  been  pre- 
served by  the  faithful  who  are  everywhere." 

Three  words  I  leave  untranslated,  because  to  dis- 
cuss their  exact  meaning  would  lead  us  into  matters 
forbidden  by  *  N.  &  Q.1  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St,  Andrews,  N.B. 

CHANGES  IN  TRADES  (8th  S.  xi.  364,  433).— At 
Hastings,  during  the  latter  half  of  last  century  at 
least,  my  own  family  were  in  the  habit  of  adding 
at  the  end  of  a  toast  or  health  "  All  friends  round 
St.  Paul's,  not  forgetting  the  trunkmaker  at  the 
corner ";  which  appears  to  be  a  variant  of  the  old 
civic  toast  mentioned,  and  was  perchance  intro- 
duced into  the  town  and  port  by  Thomas  Stevens, 
who,  though  of  Hastings  descent,  had  lived  many 
years  in  business  and  was  a  freeman  of  London, 
subsequently  retiring  to  his  native  town  ;  while 
his  brother  Charles  was  Mayor  of  Hastings  in 
1740,  1747,  and  1756.  They  were  great-uncles,  on 
the  grandmother's  side,  of  my  grandfather,  who 
often  spoke  of  the  custom  in  my  presence  when  a 
youth.  He  would  also  relate  that  his  father  when 
in  London  (probably  1760- 1800)  once  called  at  the 
"  trunkmaker's  at  the  corner  "  and  mentioned  the 
circumstance,  that  he  was  thanked  for  the  remem- 
brance, and  that  the  trunkmaker  (whose  name  was, 
I  think,  given,  though  I  cannot  now  recall  it) 
insisted  on  his  taking  wine  with  him  before  he  left. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  the  date  at  which  the 
civic  toast  was  in  use,  and  the  actual  terms  of  it. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  print  or 
heard  of  it  before.  WALTER  CROUCH. 

Wanstead,  Essex. 

JEW'S  HARP  :  JEW'S  TRUMP  (8th  S.  xii.  322).— 
The  following  communication,  signed  T.  Row, 
appears  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1786, 
part  ii.  p.  665.  I  quote  it  from  the  'Dialect1 
volume  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library," 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  : — 

11  The  Jew-trump,  or  Jews-harp,  as  it  is  often  called 
[and,  indeed,  it  has  more  of  the  tone  of  a  wire-strung 
harp  than  of  a  trumpet),  is  now  a  boy's  instrument, 
bought  at  fairs;  it,  however,  was,  it  seems,  an  ancient 
nstrument,  for  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us  ('  Tour  in  Scot- 
and,'  p.  195)  that  one  made  of  gilt  brass  was  found  in 
Norway,  deposited  in  an  urn.  The  Scotch  also  have  it 
as  well  as  we.  There  is  an  evident  allusion  in  the  name 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea;  and  I  observe,  that  in 
Dodsley'a  'Old  Plays,'  vol.  iv.  p.  171,  Quick  calls  the 
Usurer,  on  account  of  his  Jewish  avarice,  'a  notable 
Jew's  trump,'  In  the  plate,  however,  of  Jewish  musical 
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instruments,  presented  to  us  by  Calmet,  in  his  '  Diction 
ary,'  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs;  so  that  I  much  suspec 
that  there  is  corruption  here  of  jeu-irompe,  a  plaything 
or  play-tromp,  aa  it  is  now  only  used  by  boys  for  tha 
purpose."- P.  207. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 
In  his  interesting  contribution  on  the  origin  o 
these  names,   MR.   MOUNT    has  referred    to   an 
earlier  note  of  mine  on  the  same  matter.      I 
would  seem  that  I  have    not    yet   answered 
question  which,  so  far  as  I  remember,  I  hav 
not  yet  seen.    If  I  am  mistaken,  however,  in 
saying  this,  then  I  must  apologize ;  but  for  th 
moment  no  question  on  the  point  at  issue   i 
recalled  to  me.     In  my  note  on  the  name  "  Jew' 
Harp  "  I  think  I  mentioned  that  the  information 
was  derived  from  Timbs's  '  Popular  Errors.1    Since 
reading  MR.  MOUNT'S  criticism  I  have  been  able  to 
consult  Timbs's  book  again,  and  I  find,  what  I 
failed  to  note  when  first  reading  his  remarks,  tha 
he   was    indebted    to    DR.   RIMBAULT'S  note  in 
*N.  &  Q.,'  1«  S.  i.     For  this  omission  on  my 
part  I  must  express  regret.     But  MR.  MOUNT  wil 
give  me  credit  at  least  for  some  acknowledgment, 
inasmuch  as  I  referred  to  Timbs's  work.     "  Jeu- 
trump,"  reputed  to   be  used  by   Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  is  an  error  of  Timbs's— a  mistake,  pro- 
bably, for  "  Jew-trump,"  which  I  find  is  the  form 
attributed  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  0.  Brewer  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.    Assuming  Dr.  Brewer  derived 
his  information  from  DR.  RIMBAULT,  to  whose  note 
I  am  not  able  to  refer,  this  error  on  Timbs's  part 
seems  obvious.   As  to  the  contents  of  MR.  MOUNT'S 
note  in  general,  I  must  express  my  thanks  for  its 
completeness.      He  seems  to  have  covered  the 
ground  of  what  is  known.     The  only  regret  is 
that  even  now  the  origin  of  the  names  remains 
doubtful.     Whether  his  Jewish  pedlar  theory  will 
be  accepted  by  readers  interested  remains  to  be 
fieen.     Doubtless  some  of  the  criticized  will  in 
their  turn  become  critics,  and  then  we  shall  learn 
what  they  think  of  ME.  MOUNT'S  suggested  ety- 
mology. 0.  P.  HALE. 

CONSTRUCTION  WITH  A  PARTITIVE  (8th  S.  xii. 
206,312).— Most  emphatically  we  should  say,  "This 
is  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  that  have  hap- 
pened." This  unhappy  matter  has  only  lately  been 
threshed  out  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  here  it  crops  up 
again.  Once  for  all  it  should  be  remembered  that 
if  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  is  plural  the  verb 
to  which  that  relative  is  nominative  must  likewise 
be  plural.  Any  decent  grammar  teaches  these 
things.  MELANCTHON  MADVIG. 


HOODS  AS  HEADDRESSES  (8th  S.  xii.  324).— 
Hoods  were  certainly  intended  for  headdresses. 
This  would  be  more  apparent  if  university  tailors 
and  the  hood  -  wearers  themselves  were  not  so 
anxious  to  regard  them  simply  as  means  for  a  more 
or  lees  brilliant  display  on  the  back.  The  removal 


of  the  throat-strap  in  front  will  generally  effect  the 
desired  change,  and  if  the  hood  be  otherwise 
rightly  shaped,  in  most  cases  it  will  make  quite  a 
useful  as  well  as  picturesque  head- covering.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
frequently  used  their  hoods  in  this  way.  I  myself 
have  often  done  the  same,  in  processions,  &c.,  as 
a  protection  from  both  sun  and  draughts. 

W.  C.  B. 

If  MR.  ANGUS  is  much  interested  in  this  subject 
I  would  refer  him  to  Planches  '  Cyclopaedia  of 
Costume  '  (f  The  Dictionary,'  s.v.  "  Hood  "),  where 
he  will  find  an  article  occupying  nearly  ten  quarto 
pages,  with  abundant  pictorial  illustrations.  It  is 
not  possible  to  quote  so  extensive  an  article  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  The  hood,  in  some  form,  is  of  great 
antiquity  as  an  article  of  apparel.  In  Hope's 
*  Costume  of  the  Ancients'  there  is  engraved  a 
figure  of  a  child,  said  to  represent  Telesphorns, 
"  the  youthful  companion  of  Esculapius."  He  is 
represented  wearing  a  cloak  that  conceals  the 
whole  figure  except  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and 
the  feet,  and  the  head  is  completely  enveloped  in 
the  hood,  leaving  the  face  alone  visible.  He  is 
said  to  be  always  so  represented.  B.  H.  L. 

GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES  (8tb  S.  i*.  61,  149, 
389;  xi.  294,  338,  511;  xii.  170,  331). —As 
showing  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  the  following 
extract  from  the  *  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,' 
Abbotsford  Club  Publications,  1837,  will  be  of 
nterest : — 

"  St.  Androia,  5  October,  1670.— The  L  rd  Archbishop 
and  Synod,  being  informed  that  some  persons  go  to  the 
Border  and  marrie  ther,  conteming  the  ordor  of  the 
Church,  judge  that  they  sould  be  delated  to  the  civil 
magistral,  that  they  may  be  fined  according  to  law ;  and 
hat  they  be  put  to  a  publik  declaration  of  ther  repent- 
ance, and  be  suspendit  from  the  Sacrament  for  violating 
f  the  order  of  the  Church ;  and  that  Ministers  be  careful 
o  give  in  the  names  of  such  persons  at  the  nizt  meeting 
f  the  Synod,  and  what  they  haue  done  in  ther  censure." 

J.  L.  A. 

Edinburgh. 

ROMSET  ABBEY  (8th  S.  xii.  329).  —  Is  ME.  T. 
IANN  HUGHES  acquainted  with  'Some  Norman 
)etails  in  Romsey  Abbey/  by  A.  M.  Davies, 
ssued  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Hants  Field 
Club,  1891  (ii.  8-14),  and  the  '  History  of  Hamp- 
hire/  by  Woodward  and  Wilks,  i.  338-366  ? 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


CANALETTO  IN  LONDON  (8th  S.  xii.  324).— 
Richmond  Terrace  was  built  in  1824  upon  the  site 
of  Richmond  House,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1791,  rebuilt,  and  finally  taken  down  in 
1819.  The  third  Duke  of  Richmond  (1750-1806) 
was  a  patron  of  the  arts ;  in  1758  he  fitted  a 
gallery  in  Richmond  House  with  casts  of  the  best 
antique  statuary  at  Rome  and  Florence,  for  the 
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accommodation  of  artists,  and  gave  two  medals 
annually  to  reward  their  exertions.  Cipriani  and 
Wilton  were  employed  in  the  duties  of  instruction, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  duke  may  have  for 
a  time  afforded  a  lodging  to  Oanaletto.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  Canaletto  may  be  said  to  have  lived  on 
the  site  of  a  house  in  Richmond  Terrace,  The 
word  "garret"  may  simply  mean  an  upper  bed- 
room. I  merely  throw  out  this  as  a  possible  clue 
to  MR.  HEBB,  without  having  any  direct  evidence 
on  the  subject.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

FLORA  MACDONALD  (8th  S.  xi.  269).— There  is 
a  paper  on  *  Flora  Macdonald'  in  the  Ladies1 
Realm  for  October  which  may  interest  MR.  KEN- 
DALL. CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

DAILY  SERVICE  IN  COUNTRY  CHURCHES  (8th 
S.  xii.  167,  269).— There  is  a  daily  service  held  at 
Burton  wood  Church,  Lanes.  Whilst  staying  there 
a  few  weeks  ago,  pedigree-hunting,  I  called  upon 
the  vicar,  who  was  just  about  to  intone  the  Litany, 
and  upon  my  expressing  surprise  that  he  held 
daily  services,  he  remarked  that  it  was  so  ordained 
in  the  rubric.  I  told  him  the  congregation  seemed 
meagre  ;  and  he  replied,  "  It  is  just  as  usual,  God 
and  the  angels,  myself  and  the  sexton." 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Bradford, 

"GoD  GEOMETRIZES  "  (8th  S.  xii.  148,  275).— 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  under  this  heading  to 
give  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dimbleby, « The  New  Era  at  Hand '  (E.  Nister)  :— 

"  I  must  also  add  that  the  great  prophecies  of  Scripture 
have  a  most  remarkable  feature  by  ending  as  they  began, 
that  is  to  say  they  end  on  the  same  year  of  the  solar 
cycle,  same  month,  same  date  of  the  month,  and  same 
day  of  the  week  on  which  they  began.  Yea,  more,  for 
they  end  when  the  eclipses  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  by  this  we  see  that  He  who  directs  and  controls  the 
orbs  of  heaven  is  the  author  of  prophecies  ! " 

JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL. 
Hilfield. 

THE  MANOR  OF  LENY  (8th  S.  xii.  227,  319).— 
This  place  is  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  shown 
by  its  association  with  the  Youngs  ;  the  Perthshire 
Leny  has  another  history:  "Johan  de  Lany  del 
Counte  de  Edenburgh,"  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I. 
in  1296.  The  old  Earls  of  Fife  are  the  next 
recorded  owners,  and  in  1336  the  20Z.  land  of 
"  Lanyn,"  co.  Edinburgh,  was  forfeited  by  Duncan, 
the  last  earl,  for  rebelling  against  Edward  III., 
then  Lord  of  Lothian.  The  next  owners  seem  to 
be  the  Houstouns  of  that  ilk,  in  Renfrewshire, 
before  1556,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  till  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  I  see  no  mention  on  the  records  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Youngs  as  owners  till  1620, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  writer  (scriba),  and 
Helen  Lawder,  his  wife,  had  a  charter  of  Nether 


Lany,  co.  Edinburgh,  resigned  by  John  Young  of 
Lany,  sheriff  clerk  of  Edinburgh.  It  thus  appears 
to  have  been  divided,  for  after  this  date  Over  and 
Nether  Lany  appear,  till  in  1670  Sir  John  Young 
of  Leny  and  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun  of  that  ilk 
made  an  agreement  as  to  their  two  halves  of  Over 
and  Nether  Leny,  conjoining  them  in  the  person 
of  Sir  John,  in  whose  favour  Charles  II.  erected 
the  free  barony  of  Leny  (*  Warrant  Books ').  I  am 
not  aware  if  Queen  Mary  had  a  chamberlain  of 
the  name,  but  a  Thomas  Young  "in"  Lany  appears 
as  an  Edinburgh  burgess  in  1563  and  1566.  Further 
inquiry  on  these  points  may  be  made  in  the  printed 
volumes  of  the  Great  Seal  Register  of  Scotland,  to 
be  found  in  most  public  libraries. 

JOSEPH  BAIN. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  are  in  error  as  to 
Leny,  Perthshire,  ever  having  been  associated  with 
the  family  of  Young,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  whose 
property  the  original  query  was  put  forth.  The 
Perthshire  Leny  has  been  for  centuries  the  pro- 
perty of  a  branch  of  the  Buchanans,  now  extinct  in 
the  direct  line.  One  of  your  correspondents  says . 
it  "  now  belongs  to  the  Hamiltons  of  Bardowie." 
This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  present  possessors  are 
the  Buchanans  of  Spittal,  whose  representative  for 
the  time  being  only  adopts  the  name  and  arms  of 
Hamilton  of  Bardowie. 

JOHN  PARKES-BUCHANAN. 

ARABIC  NAMES  OF  STARS  (8th  S.  xii.  143,  317), 
— A  long  list  of  stars  may  be  found  in  the  '  Orient 
Guide/  fourth  edition,  and  a  shorter  one  in  the 
fifth  edition.  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  "edh"  puzzles 
me.  He  objects  to  MR.  WILSON'S  using  German 
forms,  so  he  himself  uses  French  forms.  Here  are 
translations  made  directly  from  the  Arabic  in 
English  forms  : — 

"Deneb,"  or  "  al  Deneb,"  the  tail. 

" Algol,"  properly  "al  ghol,"  the  horror;  the 
sphinx  is  called  "Abu  al  ghol,"  the  father  of 
horror. 

"  Denebola  "  is  a  corruption  of  "  Deneb  al  Asad," 
the  lion's  tail. 

"  Dejaj,"  in  Egyptain  Arabic  "dagag,"  means  a 
fowl. 

"  Altair,"  the  eagle,  or  any  flying  bird.  "  Gibel 
al  Tair  "  occurs  in  many  places  as  well  as  Gib- 
raltar. 

"  Betelgeuse,"  or  "  Betelgeux,"  is  a  corruption 
of  "beyt  al  agns,"  the  old  man's  home.  The 
star  was  supposed  by  Arab  travellers  to  rise  over 
their  old  home  in  Arabia.  In  Egypt  only  the 
feminine  form  of  "  agus  "  is  used. 

"  Fom  al  haut,"  the  fish's  mouth. 

"Rigol,"  or  "Rijl,"  means  a  leg.  Our 
"  wriggle  "  is  by  some  derived  from  it. 

W.    J.   LOFTIE. 

A  better  notion  of  this  subject  may  be  acquired 
by  non-Orientalists  from  an  '  Astronomical  Glos- 
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sary,'  by  J.  E.  Gore,  1893,  it  being  alphabetical 
and  full,  A,  H. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  says  that  "  Ghool "  is  not  the 
same  as  devil.  Bat  I  have  read  in  Lane's  ( Arabian 
Nights '  that  the  «' Sheitans,"  or  devils,  when 
they  are  disabled  by  the  shooting-stars,  which  are 
hurled  at  them  by  the  angels,  sink  to  the  earth, 
and  become  "  Ghools."  E.  YARDLET. 

THE  FIRST  FOLIO  OF  SHAKSPEARE  (8th  S.  xii. 
63,  222,  281).— The  following  additions  should  be 
made  to  the  list  of  possessors  previously  sent  : — 

46.  Eev.  W.  Fulford  Adams,  Little  Farringdon 
Vicarage. 

47.  Frederick  Haines  (copy  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke). 

48.  The  Cathedral  Library,  Canterbury. 

49.  The  National  Library,  Paris. 

50.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  Library. 

51.  Cambridge  University  Library  (recently  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Samuel  Sandars). 

52.  Sir  Henry  Leigh  Dryden,  Canons  Ashby, 
Northants  (copy  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
poet). 

53.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

54.  The  Public  Library,  Sydney. 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY, 
Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  Warwick  Shakespearian  collection  in- 
cludes not  only  the  first,  bub  the  first  four  folios. 
In  fact,  it  contains  almost  every  known  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  English  and  foreign,  col- 
lected or  separate,  together  with  all  matter, 
critical  or  biographical,  connected  with  the  poet. 
Most  of  the  books  were  gathered  together  by  J.  0. 
Halliwell.  One  very  interesting  item  is  an  Eliza- 
bethan horn-book,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  plays. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  cataloguing 
for  the  late  earl  both  the  Shakespearian  and  the 
Warwickshire  collections,  and  was  much  impressed 
by  their  variety  and  extent.  J.  W.  JAGOARD. 

You  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  add  to  your  list 
of  first  folio  Shakespeares  one  in  my  possession. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 
50,  Albemarle  Street. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Newberry 
Library  owns  a  copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, also  a  copy  each  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  folios.  A.  J.  RUDOLPH. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

t WEEPING  CROSSES  (7th  S.  v.  167,  278). —  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  competent  antiquary,  has  dis- 
covered an  extraordinary  number  of  weeping 
crosses  in  the  country  between  the  Kibble  and  the 
Mersey.  He  also  tells  me  that  he  has  been 
favoured  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  with  notes  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  sites,  sometimes  only  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  near  Southampton,  which 
he  thinks  may  be  relics  of  serpent  worship. 

T.  WILSON. 
Harpenden. 

REFERENCE  SOUGHT  (8th  S.  xii.  327).— Tenny- 
son's glorious  lines  from  'The  Dying  Swan'  appear 
as  follows  in  my  copy  of  the  '  Poems '  (London, 
Moxon,  1856)  :— 
Aa  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawna,  and  with  cymbal-',  and  harps  of  gold, 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 
To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening  star. 

Surely  this  is  finer  than  the  version  mentioned  by 
your  querist  as  having  been  quoted  in  the  Times. 

H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

GHOSTS  (8(h  S.  xii.  149,  335).— An  account  is 
also  given  of  the  Ly  ttelton  ghost  in  the  '  Life  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Lyttelton,'  by  Thomas  Frost,  pub- 
lished 1876.  There  was  formerly  a  painting  at 
Arley  Castle,  representing  the  "death  warning." 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  artist.  The  paint- 
ing was  removed  and  the  castle  and  estate  were 
sold  some  years  since  to  the  Woodward  family. 

HUBERT  SMITH. 

STRANGWATS  (8th  S.  xii.  327). —This,  T  presume, 
is  Henry  Strangwisb,  or  Strangways,  the  pirate. 
MR.  TEIGNMOUTH  SHORE  will  find  some  references 
in  the  State  Papers  ('  Cal.  Dom.  Series,1 1547-80, 
pp.  132,  136,  164).  Depredations  upon  the  com- 
merce of  France  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with 
a  lenient  eye  by  the  counsellors  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

WILLOW  PATTERN  PLATE  RHYME  (8th  S.  xii. 
326). — Here  are  two  other  lines  on  the  subject ;  I 
know  not  who  made  them  :— 

Walking  through  blue  groves,  blue  bridge?,  and  blue 

rivera, 

Ye  little  think,  ye  three  Chinese,  you  '11  soon  be  smashed 
to  shivers. 

PATRICK  MAXWELL. 
Bath. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  PRONUNCIATION  OP  "  PAT  "  (8th 
S.  xii.  346).— It  should  be  noted  that  in  north- 
west Derbyshire  "  pay"  is  pronounced  "  pee.'1  In 
other  words  the  a  is  sounded  like  the  ee  in  "queen." 

S.  0.  ADDT. 

COL.  HENRY  FERRIBOSCO  IN  JAMAICA  (8th  S. 
xii.  348).— My  old  schoolfellow  and  friend  the  late 
PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  a  frequent  correspondent 
of  *N.  &  Q.,'  furnished  two  extracts  from  MS. 
materials  (3rd  S.  iv.  450)  respecting  Alphonso 
Ferrabosco,  who  died  1627-8,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  son  Alphonso  "  for  the  viols  and  wind 
instruments,  in  ye  place  of  his  father."  Four  other 
offices  held  by  the  son  are  given,  and  the  article 
ends  with  the  query,  "Did  Ferrabosco  die  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  where  was  he  buried?"  To  this  question 
no  reply  has  been  given.  This  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  correspondent. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SIR  WILLIAM  DUGDALE  (8th  S.  xii.  367).— The 
following  extract  is  from  Granger's  '  Biographical 
History  of  England,'  fifth  edition,  1824,  vol.  iv. 
p.  54 :  "Gulielmus  Dugdale,  ^Et.  50,  1656,  Hollar 
sc.  Frontispiece  to  his  *  History  of  Warwickshire,' 
fol."  Granger  mentions  afterwards  two  portraits 
not  by  Hollar.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

As  a  frontispiece  to  "  Warwickshire  |  being  a 
concise  |  Topographical  Description  |  of  the  differ- 
ent |  Towns  and  Villages  |  in  the  |  County  of 
Warwick  |  etc.  |  from  the  elaborate  work  of  |  Sir 
William  Dugdale  |.  and  other  later  authorities  | 
Coventry  :  |  printed  and  published  by  John  Turner, 
Jun.  High-street,"  n.d.,  is  a  portrait  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale  which,  without  the  embellish- 
ments, appears  to  correspond  with  the  one  referred 
to  by  MR.  H.  NORRIS.  On  p.  551  is  the  following 
reference  :  "The  Portrait  of  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
appended  to  this  work,  is  from  an  engraving  (by 
Hollar)  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  his 
Warwickshire."  I  therefore  presume  that  MR. 
NORRIS  possesses  an  original  framed  copy  of  this 
portrait.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

An  edition  of  'Monastioon  Anglicanum/  in 
3  vols.  folio,  with  plates  by  Hollar  and  King,  was 
published  in  1665,  1661,  1673.  These  are  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  'Antiquities 
of  Warwickshire,'  folio,  was  issued  in  1656,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  consulted  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 
From  the  date  given  by  your  correspondent  it  is 
probable  that  the  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  one  of  the  above-named  works. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Eoad. 

KERRY  TOPOGRAPHY  (8tb  S.xi.  509).— According 
to  the  census  returns  for  1891,  Cloontarriv  is  a 
townland  in  Nohaval  parish  and  Trughanacn] 
barony  ;  Kilcow,  a  townland  in  Dysert  parish  anc 
same  barony ;  Springmount,  a  townland  in  Kil 
leentierna  parish  and  same  barony  ;  while  Cliddaun 
(otherwise  Clidane)  is  also  a  townland  in  the  last 
mentioned  parish  and  barony.  Nohaval  is  2£  mile 
west,  Dysert  Ij  mile  south,  and  Killeentierna 
3|  miles  south  by  west  of  Castle  Island,  a  marke 
town  in  co.  Kerry,  almost  due  north  of  Killarney. 

T.  C.  GILMOUR. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

HERALDIC  (8th  S.  xii.  187,  312).— I  refrainec 
from  answering  J.  B.'s  inquiry,  because  I  though 
numbers  of  replies  would  have  been  sent  in.  Bu 
neither  MR.  WARREN  nor  MR.  KADCLIFFE  ha 
given  J.  B.  the  information  he  seeks.  Ever 


bield  of  arms  is  timbred  with  a  helmet  befitting 

tie  degree  of  the  bearer.     The  practice  of  British 

eralds  (which   differs  from   that  of  continental 

olleges)  assigns  to  the  monarch  a  helmet  facing 

ront,  open,  but  with  vertical  gold  bars  ;  to  a  peer, 

helmet  facing  dexter,  also  open,  with  gold  bars  ; 

o  a  baronet  or  knight,  a  helmet  facing  front,  with 

vizor  raised  and  no  bars  ;  to  an  esquire,  a  helmet 

acing  dexter,  with  vizor  closed. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S.  xi. 
346,  492  ;  xii.  104,  290).— In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Montagu  and  dated  13  June,  1751,  Horace  Walpole 
writes,  according  to  Cunningham's  text  (vol.  ii. 
>.  257),  "  Lord  Hartington  is  to  be  Master  of  the 
Eorse,  and  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers."  In 
he  list  of  errata  (given  at  the  end  of  vol.  ix.) 
occurring  in  the  letters  to  Montagu  it  is  stated 
;hat  Harrington  should  be  read  instead  of  Harting- 
ton. Hartington,  however,  is  obviously  the  right 
reading.  Lord  Harrington  had  been  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  since  the  creation  of  his  peer- 
age in  1729,  and  never  held  office  as  Master  of  the 
Horse.  Lord  Hartington,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Baron  Caven- 
dish of  Hardwicke,  on  13  June,  1751  (the  very 
day,  as  it  happens,  on  which  this  letter  was 
written),  and  became  Master  of  the  Horse  on 
18  July,  1751. 

In  a  letter  to  Bentley  (dated  Sept.,  1753), 
describing  a  visit  to  Gloucester  (vol.  ii.  p.  355), 
Horace  Walpole  writes,  "The  Bishop's  house  is 
pretty,  and  restored  to  the  Gothic  by  the  last 
Bishop.''  Cunningham  has  inserted  in  the  text 
in  brackets  the  name  of  the  bishop  then  occupying 
the  see  [Lavington]  and  the  name  of  the  bishop  to 
whom  the  restorations  were  owing  [Clagget].  Both 
these  identifications  are  incorrect,  Lavington  and 
Clagget  having  been  bishops  not  of  Gloucester,  but 
of  Exeter.  The  prelates  referred  to  by  Horace 
Walpole  must  be  Martin  Benson,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, 1734-1752,  and  James  Johnson,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  1752-1759. 

A  letter  to  Montagu  dated  25  August,  1757 
(vol.  iii.  p.  100),  contains  the  announcement  that 
"the  knight  of  the  Garter  dined  here."  In  the 
errata  it  is  stated  that  the  passage  should  run 
"  the  new  knight  of  the  Garter,"  meaning,  adds 
Cunningham,  Lord  Hertford.  The  knight  of  the 
Garter  here  referred  to  is  almost  certainly  James, 
second  Earl  Waldegrave,  who  received  the  Garter 
on  30  June,  1757,  not  Lord  Hertford,  who  had 
received  his  Garter  in  November,  1756. 

HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

AUTHOR  OP  SONG  WANTED  (8th  S.  xii.  307).— 
The  source  of  this  famous  sea  song  is  unknown. 
It  is  printed  among  the  '  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 
of  England'  (Percy  Society),  by  Mr.  J,  H,  Pixou, 
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"  The  song  is  ancient,  bat  we  have  no  means  o 
ascertaining  at  what  period  it  was  written."  In 
Chappell's  'Ancient  Music'  it  appears  among 
'Traditional  Songs  of  Uncertain  Date.'  In  the 
'  Old  English  Ditties '  (vol.  i.  p.  232)  an  excellen 
symphonic  version  is  not  improved  by  some  '  New 
Words  on  the  Old  Subject/  the  necessity  for 
which  is  something  to  seek.  The  first  lines  vary 
somewhat  in  these  versions,  but  the  whole  song 
rec  ills  the  Restoration.  It  is  possibly  connected 
with  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  and  Catharine  o: 
Braganza.  An  allusion  in  one  stanza  to  the 
Deadman  is  interesting  in  view  of  a  recent  cata- 
strophe. GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

This  is  an  old  song,  well  known  to  sailors.  Both 
words  and  music  are  traditional,  and  are  found  on 
old  broadsides.  The  song  appears  in  Chappell's 
1  Popular  Music  in  the  Olden  Time,  and  in  Baring- 
Gould's  '  English  Minstrelsie,'  vol.  iii.  The  author- 
ship has  never  been  traced.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

LADY  DOROTHY  DUBOIS  (8th  S.  xii.  349).— She 
was  daughter  of  the  well-known  Richard  Annealey, 
who  kidnapped  his  nephew  and  called  himself 
sixth  Earl  of  Anglesey  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Lady  Anne  was  her  sister,  and  their 
husbands  probably  brothers.  Richard  made  four 
marriages  ;  the  first  was  certainly  legal,  the  second 
as  certainly  illegal ;  of  this  Dorothy  and  perhaps 
Anne  were  children,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to 
the  style  of  "  Lady  ";  of  the  third  and  fourth,  one 
was  legal,  but  as  to  which  different  courts  gave 
different  decisions.  See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  v.  244, 
and  the  preceding  references  as  there  given. 

C.  F.  S.  WAKREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

"  OMNIBI  "  (8th  S.  xii.  346).— At  6th  S.  i.  300, 
the  late  SIR  J.  A.  PICTON  remarked  that  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  omnibus,  "con- 
siderable amusement  was  caused  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  talking  of  the 
omnibi  then  pervading  the  streets." 

G  L.  APPERSON, 

CHATEAU  YQUEM  (8th  S.  xii.  349).— When  the 
derivation  of  "  Yquem"  was  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
thirteen  years  ago  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  that  the 
word  was  a  corruption  of  the  English  Higham.  In 
Cotton's  translation  of  Montaigne,  in  the  '  Essay 
on  Glory,'  it  is  recorded,  "And  moreover,  my 
ancestors  have  formerly  been  sirnamed  Eyquem,  a 
name  wherein  a  family  well  known  in  England  is 
at  this  day  concern'd."  CHAS.  GILLMAN. 

Salisbury. 

A  similar  question  was  asked  in  6tft  S.  ix. ,  and 
it  was  stated  that  Montaigne  mentions  Ey quern  as 
the  name  of  an  English  family  with  which  he  was 
said  to  be  connected,  and  that  the  Rev.  W.  G. 


Clark,  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  perhaps  in 
knowledge  of  this,  referred  Yquem  to  English 
Higham.  The  Chateau- Yquem  belonged  till  1785 
to  the  family  of  Sauvage  d'Yquem,  as  may  be  seen 
in  '  Bordeaux  et  ses  Vins ';  but  nothing  is  therein 
said  as  to  the  origin  of  the  family  title. 

KILLIOREW. 
[See  6th  S.  ix.  228,  277,  298.] 

PETER  OF  COLECHURCH  (8th  S.  x.  397;  xi.  12, 
477).— In  Walter  Thornbury  and  Edward  Wai- 
ford's  'Old  and  New  London,'  1897,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  10-15,  mention  is  made  of  the  removal  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  but  not  of  the 
bones  of  Peter,  although  he  states  that  during  the 
excavations  in  1823  coins  were  discovered;  and 
there  were  also  dredged  up  brass  rings,  buckles, 
iron  keys,  silver  spoons,  &c.  Timbs,  in  his  '  Curio- 
sities of  London'  (1867,  p.  69),  says  :— 

*kThe  old  Bridge  [i.e.,  London  Bridge]  was  not  re- 
moved  until  1832,  when  the  bones  of  the  builder,  Peter 
of  Colechurcl),  were  found  beneath  the  masonry  of  the 
chapel ;  as  if  to  complete  the  eventful  history  of  the 
ancient  structure." 

But,  alas !  he  does  not  say  what  became  of  his 
bones.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from 
Maitland's  '  History  of  London,'  vol.  i.  p.  46  : — 

11  This  very  handsome  Chapel  [St.  Thomas],  which  had 
an  Entrance  from  the  River,  as  well  as  from  the  Street, 
was  beautifully  paved  with  black  and  white  Marble  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  was  situate  a  sepulchral  Monument, 
of  the  Breadth  of  four  :  The  Remains  whereof  were 
lately  [1737]  discovered  by  Mr.  Yaldwyn,  the  present 
Inhabitant,  when  he  repaired  the  Staircase,  which  is 
built  over  it.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  Place  of  Inter- 
ment, where,  according  to  Stow,  Peter  of  Colechurck 
was  buried;  but  the  Brass  Plate  with  the  Inscription 
thereon,  being  gone,  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  the 
Mason  above  mentioned,  or  the  Corps  of  any  other  Person 
be  there  inhumed." 

With  reference  to  the  second  query,  the  same 
authority  states  (vol.  ii.  p.  1138)  that  St.  Mary 
Colechurch,  Poultry,  was  built  by  one  Cole. 

C.  H.  C. 
South  Hackney. 

"  ALL  HIS   FAMILY  UNDER  HIS  HAT  "  (8th  S.  xii. 

287). — This  saying  is  very  common,  and  is  gener- 
ally used  "  in  fun  "  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  in 
;he  same  mood  as  to  a  man's  family,  particularly  if 
the  man  is  single.  "  What  family  have  you  ? " 
'  They  're  all  under  my  hat !  "  and  in  most  cases 
,he  head-gear  is  raised  to  give  point  to  the  reply. 
".  once  heard  a  man  in  a  police-court  say,  in  reply 
o  an  inquiry  as  to  his  family,  "  I  carry  them  all 
under  my  hat,  your  honour  !  "  This  was  received 
n  court  with  much  laughter,  for  the  "audience" 
iaw  in  the  reply  a  double  meaning  (as  was  in- 
ended),  and  enjoyed  the  joke. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Workaop. 

Oldham,  who  died  in  1683,  wrote  in  his  "  Satire, 
addressed  to  a  friend  that  is  about  to  leave  the 
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University,  and  come  abroad  in  the  world "  (ed. 
Bell,  1854,  p,  221)  :— 

All  your  fortune  lies  beneath  your  bat. 
The  late  T.  A.  Trollope  quotes  a  phrase  (?  French), 
"  The  farm  which  I  have  under  my  hat,"  in  '  What 
I  Remember,'  1887.  W.  0.  B. 

BROWNING'S  'THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOK,'  x. 
LL.  1375-80  (8th  S.  xii.  307).  —  The  passage  as  it 
stands  does  not  seem  incapable  of  explanation,  but 
for  the  puzzling  parenthetic  clause.  "  I  can  believe 
that  this  dread  machinery  of  sin  and  sorrow  [which] 
would  confound  me  else,  [was]  devised  to  evolve 
the  moral  qualities  of  man  :  how  [can  it  be  any- 
thing] else?"  Zfjva. — rov  irdOet,  //,a$os  Qkvra. 
Kvpuos  e\civ.  Does  the  parenthesis  mean,  "all 
sin  is  pain,  and  with  most  expenditure  of  pain  by 
God's  devising"?  To  repeat  "sorrow"  would  be 
superfluous.  0,  B.  MOUNT. 

The  lines  referred  to  by  MR.  SPENCE  are  punc- 
tuated in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  by 
him  in  the  edition  of  the  poem  published,  in  four 
volumes,  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  in  1868  ;  also 
in  the  'Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning' 
(2  vols.),  published  by  the  same  firm  last  year. 

EVAN  THOMAS. 

"KHEVENHULLAR  HAT"  (8th  S.  xii.  307).— 

"  Of  extravagant  proportions,  and  generally  patronized 
by  military  men,  or  bullies  about  town— the  Mohocks, 
Bloods,  and  other  'gentlemen  blackguards.'  By  the 
cock  of  the  hat  the  man  who  wore  it  was  known." — 
Fairholt's  *  Costume  in  England,'  vol.  i. 

So  called  from  the  Austrian  soldier  and  statesman 
of  that  name  (1706-1776).  The  following  has  been 
quoted  :— 

When  Anna  ruled,  and  Kevenhuller  fought, 
The  Hat  its  title  from  the  Hero  caught. 

The   "Anna"  here  alluded   to  is   presumably 
Anna  Ivanovna,  Empress  of  Russia  (1730-1740). 
GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

I  find  a  reference  to  an  account  of  hats  in  the 
London  Chronicle,  vol.  xi.,  for  1762,  p.  167,  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs :   "  Hats  are 
now  worn,  upon  an  average,  six  inches  and  three- 
fifths  broad  in   the  brim,  and  cocked  between 
Quaker  and  Kevenhuller."     The    same    article 
explains  that  with  Quakers  it  was  a  point  of  their 
faith  not  to  wear  a  button  or  a  loop  tight  up 
their  hats  spread  over  their  heads  like  a  pent 
house,  and  darkened  the  outward  man,  to  signify 
that  they  had  inward  light.     It  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  the  Khevenhulier  was  a  smart,  well 
cocked  hat,  and  in  the  passage  quoted  by  you 
correspondent  this  is  borne  out  by  the  context 
If  the  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known,  might  " 
suggest,  as  a  guess,  that  the  hat  may  have  been 
introduced  or  patronized  by  Count  Ludwig  von 
Khevenhiiller  (ob.  1744),  who  commanded  agains 


he  Turks  and  in  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  ? 
Military  chiefs  of  a  later  day  christened  boots,* 
,nd  why  not  hats  ?  I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  the 
•riginal  article  in  the  London  Chronicle. 

H,  E.  M. 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  the  ballad  '  Oalton  Jess,' 
n  'A  Pedlar's  Pack  of  Ballads  and  Songs,'  by 
W.  H.  Logan,  Edinburgh,  W.  Paterson,  1869, 
pp.  437,  438,  &c.,  the  costume  of  a  dandy,  circa 
L818-1821,  is  stated  to  have  included 

a  hat  of  the  Kevenhuller  shape,  i.  e.,  wider  at  the 
crown  than  at  the  bottom,  and  rather  wide  in  the  brim. 
[here  was  another  species  of  hat  in  use,  the  exact 
reverse  of  this,  tapering  from  the  brim  to  the  top, 
which  bore  a  very  small  crown." 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  origin,  derivation,  or 
meaning  of  "  Kevenhuller." 

BARTHOLOMEW  LANE. 

Kevenhuller,  or  Khevenhulier,  a  large  triangular 
cocked  hat,  worn  in  England  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  imported  from  Germany  ; 
probably  named  after  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
German  family  of  (Count  von)  Khevenhiiller. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

DEDICATION  OF  HOLLTNGTON  CHURCH  (8th  S. 
xii.  246).  —  In  Ecton's  '  Thesaurus  Rerum  Eccle- 
siasticarum,'  containing  extracts  from  records, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  4to.  1742,  and  Bacon's  'Liber 
Regis'  (Hen.  VIII.),  4to.  1781,  the  name  of  the 
dedication  of  Hollington  Church  is  St.  Leonard's. 
Both  these  are  works  of  authority  for  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat.  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

"  MERVOUSNESS  "  (8th  S.  xii.  328).— This  term 
was  not  first  used  by  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
but  by  a  Minister  of  State  who  affected  to  ridicule 
the  warnings  of  those  who  were  constantly  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
Russia's  steady  advance  towards  India.  The  term 
was  a  happy  one  in  its  way ;  but  time  ere  long 
proved  that  the  alarmists  were  correct,  and  the 
said  Minister,  so  far  as  I  remember,  deprecated  its 
being  constantly  brought  up  against  him. 

C.  J.  DURAND. 

Grange  Villa,  Guernsey. 

This  word  was  coined  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
deriding  the  well-founded  apprehensions  of  those 
who  feared  that  the  Russians  would  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Merv,  in  Turkestan.  They  took 
it  in  1883-4.  ALDENHAM. 

I  think  the  coiner  of  this  word  was  the  Duke 
Argyll.  PATRICK  MAXWELL. 

HOWTH  CASTLE  (8th  S.  xii.  249,  354).— There 
a  tree  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  of  Carmartl 


*  Thackeray's  expression. 
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of  which  popular  tradition  says  that  when  the  tree 
disappears  the  town  will  be  destroyed,  or  ended 
It  is  said  that  a  Catholic  priest  was  hanged  on  the 
same  tree.  I  think  in  1679.     I  saw  the  tree  in  the 
summer  of  1891,  and  it  was  then  in  a  last  stag 
of  decay.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

PRINCES  OF  CORNWALL  (8th  S.  xii.  328).— King 
Leir  was,  of  course,  descended  from  the  mythica 
Brutus,  the  supposed  great-grandson  of  ^Eaeaa 
The  Dukes  or  Princes  of  Cornwall,  however, 
among  whom  was  Henwing,  or  Henuinus,  Leir's 
son-in-law,  were  not  descended  from  Brutus,  but 
from  his  friend  and  companion  Corineus,  who 
belonged  to  another  colony  of  escaped  Trojans 
who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Brutus 
and  Corineus  divided  the  island  between  them 
Corineus  choosing  Cornwall,  on  .account  of  the 
abundance  of  giants  in  this  region.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  original  of  Jack  the  Giant  -  Killer. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  chronology  makes  King 
Leir  contemporary  with  Elisha  and  the  later  kings 
of  Israel,  900  to  850  B.C.  If,  however,  we  count 
backwards  from  Cymbeline,  at  the  rate  of  four 
kings  in  a  century,  this  would  bring  it  to  abont 
1200  B.C.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

The  probability  of  CURIOSO  obtaining  a  pedigree 
of  the  Princes  of  Cornwall  (if  any)  before  Henuinus 
is  very  doubtful,  unless  he  can  meet  with  some 
British  or  Welsh  (MS.)  chronicle  written  before 
the  one  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmoutb.  Even  in  that 
case  it  is  questionable  whether  the  families  into 
which  the  daughters  of  the  kings  married  would 
be  honoured  with  a  pedigree.  See  preface,  chap.  v. 
of  'Sir  Old  English  Chronicles,'  Bohn's  edition. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

BOZIER'S  COURT,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
(8th  S.  xii.  229,  336).— I  am  afraid  that  MR.  RAD- 
CLIFFE'S  theories  are  nothing  but  "amusing 
•peculations."  There  is  no  puzzle  about  the 
"  Manor  of  Berners-Bury  in  Iseldon."  In  these 
days  it  is  known  as  Barnsbury,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  it  can  have  any  connexion 
with  Bozier's  Court  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone.  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  is  named 
after  William  Berners,  Esq.,  of  Woolverstone  Hall, 
Suffolk  (d.  1783),  who  leased  the  ground  to  various 
tenants  in  1763  ('London  Past  and  Present/ 
i.  169).  Islington  appears  in  Domesday  as  Isel- 
done  and  Isendone  ;  but  the  meaning  of  these 
names  is  still  an  undetermined  question. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

J'  BETWEEN  YOU  AND  ME  AND  THE  POST  "  (8tb  S. 

xii.   329).  —  MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY'S  conjecture 

t  that  this  phrase  is  "  a  facetious  amplification  "  of 

between  our  two  selves "  (if  I  may  be  pardoned 


for  exchanging  his  French  for  English)  seems  to 
me  highly  probable.  The  'H.  E.  D.'  quotes 
"between  you  and  me"  from  the  romance  of 
'  King  Alisaunder '  as  well  as  from  later  writings, 
but  gives  no  example  of  the  enlarged  phrase, 
which,  often  as  I  have  used  it  myself  and  heard  it 
from  other  lips,  I  have  never  seen  in  print  except 
in  MR.  TERRY'S  quotation.  If  a  third  person, 
being  deaf,  were  present  at  a  colloquy  between  two, 
he  would  count  for  nothing ;  and  I  suggest  that 
the  addition  of  "  post "  is  derived  from  the  pro- 
verbial expression  "  deaf  as  a  post."  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  have  not  heard  other  objects  sub- 
stituted for  "  post"—"  cat,"  for  instance. 

F.  ADAMS. 
106A,  Albany  Road,  Gamberwell. 

Dr.  Brewer's  'Phrase  and  Fable,'  p.  129  (ed. 
1895),  supplies  a  variant,  "Between  you  and  me 
and  the  gate-post."  This  fixes  the  meaning  of 
"  post,"  if,  indeed,  that  could  be  at  all  doubtful. 
The  force  of  the  added  expression  seems  to  lie  in 
the  common  saying,  "Deaf  as  a  post"  (Brewer, 
p.  336);  the  "  third  party"  introduced,  not  being 
able  to  hear,  will  tell  no  tales  ;  we  are  still  tete-a- 
tete.  With  the  unnecessary  though  forcible  addi- 
tion we  may  perhaps  compare  "Neither  fish, flesh, 
nor  good  red-herring  "  (Brewer,  p.  1046).  I  have 
no  doubt  other  instances  of  such  tags  to  proverbial 
expressions  might  be  found. 

0.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

"  APPARATA  »  (8th  S.  xi.  467 ;  xii.  176,  257, 353). 
— I  have  received  a  circular  from  an  Oxford  Street 
tradesman,  which  informs  me  that  he  has  a  com- 
pete stock  of  "  apparati "  in  his  particular  line  of 
Business.  There  are  also  some  wonderfully  com- 
pounded names  from  the  dead  languages. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

TITLE  OF  BOOK  WANTED  (8th  S.  xii.  328).— The 
itle  of   the   book  is  'Anglo-Roman  Papers,'  by 
Mazier-Brady,  published  by  me. 

A.  GARDNER. 
Paisley. 

EAGLE  ON  CHURCH  LECTERNS  (8th  S.  xii.  307).— 
''In  cathedrals  and  wealthy  churches  they  are  fre- 
quently of  brass,  and  then  very  generally  in  the  shape  of 
in  eagle,  whose  outspread  wings  form  the  desk.     The 
)ird  which  soars  nearest  to  heaven,  and  which  is  appro- 
priately the  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  because 
f  the  sublimity  of  his  writing?,  and  because  he  was 
aught  up  to  heaven  in  holy  vision,  is  thus  represented, 
a  it  were,  bringing  down  the   heavenly  volume  from 
bove."— 'An  Egsny  on  Church  Architecture,'  by  Rev 
E.  L.  Cutts,  London,  1851,  p.  42. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

The  eagle  is  the  appropriated   symbol  of  St. 
Fohn,  as  the  bird  that  faces  the  sun,  as  the  evan- 
gelist was    the  one  who    enters  into  the  great 
mystery  of  Christ's  divinity  more  deeply  than  the 
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other  three.  It  is  most  probably  for  this  reason 
that  the  bird  was  chosen  for  the  lecterns  of 
churches.  W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 

Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

The  eagle  has  long  been  considered  as  the 
emblem  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such  by  St.  Augustine.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  reasons  for  its  general  use  for  church 
lecterns,  some  contending  that  it  was  adopted 
because  St.  John  was  the  most  spiritually  minded 
of  the  evangelists,  while  others  affirm  that  the 
eagle  symbolizes  the  promptness  and  celerity  with 
which  the  commands  of  God  should  be  ever  obeyed, 
likewise  as  an  emblem  of  strength  and  power. 

J.  T.  THORP. 

Leicester. 

The  late  W.  J.  THOMS,  the  founder  and  original 
editor  of  'N.  &  Q.,;  explained  in  vol.  vi.  of  the 
First  Series  that  an  eagle  was  the  attribute  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  because,  says  Durandae,  "  he 
soareth  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  while  the  others 
walk  with  their  lord  on  earth  ";  and  a  contributor 
gave  at  p.  543  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  '  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse': — 

"  The  eagle  is  the  natural  foe  of  the  dragon ;  and  the 
church  of  Israel  is  said,  in  Scripture,  to  be  borne  from 
Egypt  by  God  through  the  '  wilderness  on  eagles'  wings ' 
(Exod.  xix.  4).  Hence  the  church  is  here  described  in 
the  Apocalypse  as  thus  rescued  from  the  dragon.  And 
antient  expositors,  observing  that  the  church  flies  on  the 
pinions  of  Holy  Scripture  through  all  ages  and  into  all 
lands,  saw  that  the  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle  are  the 
two  Testaments  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  who  ascended  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  carries  His  children  thither, 
like  the  eagle,  described  in  Scripture,  '  spreading  abroad 
his  wings,  and  mounting  with  his  young  upon  them ' 
(Deut.  xxxii.  11,  Isa.  xl  31)." 

And  in  a  note  the  learned  expositor  continues  : — 
"This  symbol  has  received  a  beautiful  practical 
exposition  in  the  usage  of  the  church  to  place  the  Bible 
on  the  two  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  to  read  the  lesson 
therefrom." 

EVERARD  HOME   OOLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Eoad. 

[Very  numerous  replies  have  been  received.] 

JOHN  NICHOLSON  (8tt  S.  xii.  327).— He  was  an 
eccentric  Cambridge  bookseller  of  a  century  ago, 
very  well  known  at  that  time,  and  by  tradition 
much  later.  He  began  as  a  street  seller  of  maps 
and  pictures,  from  which  he  received  and  accepted 
the  name  of  "  Maps  ";  then,  setting  up  as  a  book- 
seller, he  used  to  itinerate  through  the  colleges, 
carrying  such  books  as  undergraduates  wanted  for 
their  work,  and  shouting  "Maps,  Maps,"  as  he 
went.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge ;  BRIC-A-BRAC'S  engraving  is  doubtless 
from  it.  See  Gunning's 'Cambridge  Reminiscences,' 
i.  181,  who  says  of  the  portrait,  "a  distinction  he 
was  better  entitled  to  than  a  smirking  professor  in 
scarlet  robes  who  hangs  very  near  him."  As  a 
Cambridge  man,  I  ought  to  know  who  this  pro- 


fessional smirker  is;  but  if  I  ever  did  I  have 
forgotten.  Perhaps  some  Cambridge  correspondent 
can  tell  us.  No  great  friend,  seemingly,  of  the 
ancient  Esquire  Bedell. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

A  well-known  Cambridge  character,  commonly 
called  "  Maps."  See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  iii.  107,  198  ; 
3rd  S.  iv.  170,  376,  417,  459  ;  '  D.  N.  B.,'  xli.  16  ; 
Hone's  'Year  Book,'  682;  Gent.  Mag.,  1814,  i. 
204.  W,  0.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  A  Metrical  Version  of 
the  Old  English  Translation.  By  P.  S.  Ellis.  (Nutt.) 
THE  feat  accomplished  by  Mr.  Ellis  i?,  so  far  as  we 
know,  unique  in  literature.  In  1894  he  published  a 
metrical  translation  of  '  Reynard  the  Fox  '  which  was 
duly  reviewed  and  eulogized  in  our  columns.  See  8th  S. 
v.  399.  Feeling,  like  Milton  when  in  1630  he  began 
1  The  Passion,'  "  nothing  satisfied  with  what  was  begun  " 
and  ended,  he  has  rewritten  the  entire  work.  Nothing 
less  than  heroicul  seems  this  task  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  book  occupies  300  pages  in  the  new  edition  and 
over  350  in  the  old.  What  appears  to  have  dissatisfied 
Mr.  Ellis  in  his  first  rendering  was  its  familiar  and 
conversational  familiarity.  We  are  less  censorious  or 
exacting  than  he,  and  find  no  fault  with  a  method  such 
as  this  in  the  case  of  a  humorous  and  sustained  narra- 
tion. There  is  in  the  new  volume  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  sustained  dignity  of  the  epic,  which  in  a  quaint 
fashion  '  Reynard  the  Fox  '  is,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  revision  was  imperatively  demanded.  We  are  at 
least  content  to  have  both  translations.  Verses  in  the 
earlier  edition  such  as  the  description  of  "  the  merry 
hovedance  "  —  which  last  word,  though  it  is  in  Wright's 
'  Dictionary,'  should  surely  be  explained  in  the  glossary- 
are  omitted,  and  the  measure  generally  is  graver  and 
statelier.  The  same  archaic  words  are,  however,  con- 
stantly employed.  We  have  sought  through  the  volume 
and  find  no  lines  that  will  better  show  the  nature  of  the 
change  effected  than  the  first  four  after  the  proem,  In 
the  earlier  version  these  ran  :  — 

'Twas  near  the  time  of  Pentecost, 
When  clean  forgot  is  winter's  frost 
And  once  more  cometh  welcome  spring 
And  the  wild  woods  are  burgeoning. 
They  now  run  :  — 

'Twas  near  the  days  of  Pentecost, 
When  woods  grow  green,  and  Winter's  frost] 
Is  clean  forgot  ;  when  fragrant  flowers 
Bedeck  the  meadows,  brakes,  and  bowers. 
The  reader  can  choose  for  himself.    Mr.  Ellis  requests 
that  the  later  version  may  be  regarded  as  superseding 
the  former.    We  have  every  disposition  to  consult  his 
inclinations,  but  the  task  is  beyond  his  or  our  power. 
Too  many  copies  of  the  former  work  have  got  into  cir- 
culation to  render  possible  the  task  of  suppressing  it, 
were  there,  which  there  really  is  not,  any  call  for  such 
an  attempt.    So  na'ive  and  primitive  is  the  story,  it 
spite  of  its  satirical  purpose,   that  a   humorous    and 
familiar  method  of  treatment  is  not,  in  our  view,  out  of 
place.  The  new  volume  has  all  the  luxurious  typography 
of  the  old,  is,  like  it,  embellished  with  illustrative  devices 
of  great  beauty  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  is,  unlike  it, 
in  a  lovely  binding  of  spotless  vellum. 
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English  Matques.     With  an  Introduction  by  Herbert 

Arthur  Evans.     (Blackie  &  Son.) 
WE  have  here  another  delightful — we  had  almost  said 
precious— addition  to  the  valuable  "  Warwick  Library  " 
of  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son.    No  book  covering  fully  the 
ground  now  occupied  hag  previously  appeared.     It  is 
true  that  the  masks  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Chap- 
man, Shirley,  Daniel,  and  others  are  familiar  to  the 
student  of  Elizabethan  literature.    We  have  ourselves 
scores  of  extracts  from  all  those  given  in  the  volume, 
excluding  Campion's   'Lords'  Masque,'   which   at  the 
time  when  we  made  extracts  was  not  accessible.    No 
one  will  object  to  a  collection  of  the  best  of  these, 
familiar  though  they  be,  in  a  shape  so  convenient  and 
BO  pretty.    Mr.  Evans's  introduction  breaks  new  ground, 
and  gives  an  explanation  concerning  the  mask  which 
we  know  not  where,  with  equal  convenience,  to  find. 
Much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  information  supplied  can 
be  extracted  from  Warton's  '  History  of   Poetry '   (a 
i    work  Mr.  Evans  does  not  quote  from),  Collier's  '  His- 
i    tory  of  the  Stage'  (which,  without  a  word  impugning 
its   authority,    he    frequently   quotes),  and    from    the 
recently  published  works  of  Mr.  Fleaj,     For  the  first 
time,  however,  Mr.  Evans  tells  us  straight  off  what  con- 
stitutes a  real  mask.    His  definition  is  rather  rigorous,  but 
that  we  do  not  mind.    Not  sonnets  at  all  are  the  sonnets 
!    of  Shakspeare  and  Drayton,  yet  they  remain  among 
i    the  greatest  of  sonnets  all  the  same,  if  a  contradiction 
apparent,  not  real,  may  pass.    Mr.  Evans  will  not  treat 
!    as  a  mask  the  mask  of  '  Comus,'  which  is  the  loveliest 
i    of  existing  masks,  or  even  '  Arcades,'  which  i*,  in  fact, 
"part  of   an  Entertainment."     With    certain   mental 
reservations  we  accept  his  views,  and  we  are  pleased  and 
edified  with  all  he  tells  us  as  to  the  orthodox  form  of 
this  composition.    So  useful  is  what  he  says  that  we  are 
|    disposed  to  keep  his  volume  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
)    reference.    Masks  died  with  the  monarchy,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  revived.    It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  of  these 
shows— quaint,  poetical,  and  fantastic— and  some  of  the 
pleasantest  of  all  verse  is  contained  in  those  of  Ben 
Jonson.    A  veritable  king  of  the  mask  is  Jonson,  and 
I     out  of  the  sixteen  now  reprinted  more  than  half  are  hi?. 
In  his  mask  at  Lord  Haddington's  wedding,  1608,  we 
[I  find  deceit  rhyming  with  bait— a  familiar  rhyme  (see 
•  Historical  English  Dictionary/  s. v.  "Deceit"),  repeated 
in  1668,  with  the  identical  words,  by  Wither.    The  notes 
are  excellent.    So  many  obvious  things  are  explained 
that  an  explanation  of  Dame  Eleanor  or  Elinor  Hum- 
ming, p.  195,  might  have  been  afforded.      A  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  "  Masques  properly  so  called  "  printed 
between  lb'04  and  1640,  forty  in  all,  ia  given,  and  is  said 
to  be  complete.     The  only  serious  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  a  welcome  volume  is  the  absence  of  an  index. 

Canon.  An  Exposition  of  the  Pagan  Mystery  per- 
petuated in  the  Cabala  as  the  Rule  of  all  the  Arts. 
(Elkin  Mathews.) 

\xos,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  anony- 
\4  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  seems  to  mean 
.0  absolute  piece  of  worke  from  whence  artificers  do 
fetch  their  draughts,  simetries,  and  proportions"  (see 
11  Hind's  Pliny,  as  quoted  in  'The  Historical  English 
Dictionary  ').     Not  easy  is  it  to  be  sure  in  dealing  with 
ks  by  the  illuininati.    If  that  be,  indeed,  its  meaning, 
the  canon  by  which  the  great  architects  of  antiquity 
executed  their  enduring  works,  and  to  which  music,  reli- 
gion, aud  other  things  are  to  be  referred,  is  now  hidden. 
Not  impossible  is  it  by  the  aid  of  geometry  and  the  power 
of  numbers  to  recover  it,  and  the  attempt  is  constantly 
Lcinn  made.    There  is  a  world  of  symbolists  and  mystics 
to  which  works  such  as  the  present  appeal.     We  are 
iiot  of  that  world,  and  our  attempts  to  fathom  the 


mysteries  dealt  with  result  only  in  confusion  worse 
confounded.  The  brain  reels  when  we  try  to  appreciate 
the  mysteries,  phallic  and  other,  which  are  involved  in 
the  pursuit  of  "the  canon,"  and  we  cau  but  tell  our 
readers  of  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  and  leave  those 
of  them  with  divine  vision  or  esoteric  knowledge  to  turn 
to  it.  Its  chapters  after  the  introduction  include  "  The 
Holy  Oblation,"  "The  Cabala,"  "  Noah's  Ark,"  «  Names 
of  the  Gods,"  "  The  Holy  Rood,"  "  The  Tower  of  Babel," 
;'  The  Temples,"  "  Freemasonry,"  "  Music  of  the  Spheres," 
"Ritual,"  "Geography,"  and  "Rhetoric,"  but  do  not 
include  Shakspeare  and  the  musical  glasses.  A  preface, 
supplied  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  derides  the 
contempt  of  ancient  learning  that  characterizes  tbe  pre- 
sent age  of  science  and  incredulity.  He  throws,  moreover, 
some  light,  such  as  it  is,  upon  the  arguments  of  the 
writer,  and  tells  us,  in  language  which,  though  veiled,  is 
Intelligible,  that  the  worshippers  in  the  Abbey,  when 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  packed,  "sit  within  a  building 
built,  like  the  ancient  temples  were,  to  typify  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  the  chief  symbol  which  the  Romans  held 
in  honour  they,  too,  venerate  when,  in  their  pious  con- 
templation, they  lift  adoring  eyes  towards  the  cross 
which  stands  upon  the  altar  or  communion  table."  The 
volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  has  illustrations  as 
mystical  as  the  text.  Mr.  Graham's  preface,  it  should 
be  said,  is  specially  dedicated  to  "symbolists.'' 

Carmen  Deo  Noslro  Te  Dtcet  Hymnus:  Sacred  Poem*. 

By    Richard    Crashaw.      Edited    by  J.    R.   Tutin. 

(Andrews.) 

REPRINTS  of  Crashaw'a  religious  poems  will  alwajs  find 
readers.  His  entire  works,  or  what  are  called  such, 
are  accessible  in  the  ponderous  collections  of  Chalmers 
and  Anderson,  in  Gilfillan's  wretched  edition,  and  in 
W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull's  volume  of  the  "  Library  of  Old 
Authors."  Mr.  Grosart— who  obtainted  posses-ion  of  a 
copy  once  our  own  of  Crashaw's  '  Steps  to  the  Temple,' 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  and  giving  MS. 
on  the  other,  which  was  sold  in  error  —  printed  in  a 
limited  edition  more  poems  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Mr.  Tutin  now  gives  the  sacred  poems  only. 
In  these  Christian  raptures  assume  a  very  sensuous 
aspect,  and  the  language  in  which  celestial  aspirations 
are  shaped  might  at  times  pass  for  the  expressions  of 
earthly  worship.  Crashaw  i?,  however,  a  genuine  poet, 
although  lacking  in  lyrical  fervour,  such  even  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  his  Puritan  rival  Wither,  and  baa  occasionally 
exquisite  happiness  of  phrase.  The  volume  now  re- 
printed first  saw  the  light  in  1652,  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  very  scarce  book,  a  reproduction  of 
which  in  facsimile  might  be  recommended.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Tutin'a  reprint  will  delight  the  lovers  of  poetry  and 
of  religion.  Crashaw  was  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic, 
changing  his  creed  after  being  ejected  from  his  fellow, 
ship  at  Peterhouse. 

The  Spectator.    With  Introduction,  &c.,  by  Georee  A. 

Aitken.  Vola.  I.  and  II.  (Nimmo.) 
IT  is  pleasant  in  days  in  which  the  wail  is  constant  that 
our  classics  are  neglected  to  find  that  a  reprint  of  '  The 
Spectator,'  in  an  elegant  shape  and  under  competent 
editing,  is  once  more  begun.  The  latest  edition  ia  to  be 
in  eight  handsome  volumes,  of  which  the  fir.-t  two,  with 
portraits  of  Addison  and  Steele  and  a  vignette  of  Hol- 
land House,  apparently  by  Mr.  Railton,  are  before  us. 
They  are  printed  from  the  original  collected  and  revised 
edition  of  1712-15,  modernized  only  as  regards  spelling, 
the  principal  variations  of  the  text  being  noted.  The 
notes  are  few,  serviceable,  and  helpful,  though  on  p.  29 
of  vol.  i.  there  ia  a  curious  error  in  speaking  of  "  lasso 'a"" 
'Jerusalem  Delivered/  instead  of  Tutso's.  In  a  well- 
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written  introduction  Mr.  Aitken  tells  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  'The  Spectator,'  and  supplies  biographical 
particulars  of  the  principal  contributors.  Some  useful 
notes  are  by  Prof.  Morley.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  had  all  the  notes  signed ;  but  that  appears,  for 
various  reasons,  to  be  impossible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  appearance  of  this  delightful  edition  will  lead  to  a 
reperusal  of  'The  Spectator,' a  task  which,  with  much 
gain  of  enjoyment  to  ourselves,  we  have  begun. 

Dante :  a  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Text  of  the  l  Divina 
Commedia.'  By  Wickham  Flower,  F.S.A.  (Chapman 
&  Hall.) 

IN  the  year  1811  Ginguene,  or,  as  Mr.  Flower  persistently 
calls  him,  "  Ginguene,"  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  an 
historical  inaccuracy,  altered,  in  line  135  of  the  '  Inferno,' 
the  words  "al  re  Giovanni "  to  al  re  Oiovane.  The  reasons 
for  the  alteration  are  familiar  to  students  of  Dante,  and 
a  warm  controversy  has  ended  in  its  adoption  by  many 
scholars,  one  of  the  latest  of  whom  is  Dr.  Edward  Moore. 
Mr.  Flower  advances  some  excellent  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  earlier  reading,  which  is  that  of  all  the 
1472  editions,  and  of  most  of  the  MSS.  The  emendation 
has,  however,  found  favour  with  English  translators. 
Dayman,  we  find  on  reference,  adopts  it  in  his  edition 
with  Italian  and  English  opposite  pages.  Cayley  has 
"  the  stripling  king  ";  Longfellow,  "  the  young  king,"  as 
has  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti.  Mr.  Flower  argues  his  case 
cleverly.  His  volume  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  a 
subject  on  which  we  do  not  claim  to  speak  with  authority. 
The  historical  aspects  of  the  question  may  be  commended 
to  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 

Lays  of  the  Red  Branch.     By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 

Q.C.,  LL.D.    (Fisher  Unwin.) 

THESE  renderings  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  of  what 
Lady  Ferguson,  by  whom  the  volume  is  edited,  calls  the 
"  Gouorian  Cycle  "  in  Irish  legend,  are  included  in  the 
"New  Irish  Library"  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 
They  are  animated  by  the  very  spirit  of  romance,  and 
constitute  delightful  reading.  Attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  early  Celtic  literature  and  legend,  and  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject  these  spirited  and  patriotic 
narratives  and  dramas  may  be  commended, 

The  First  BooJc  of  Krab.   By  his  Honour  Judge  Edward 

Parry.    (Nutt.) 

JUDGE  PARRY'S  annuals  are  now  looked  forward  to  with 
eager  expectation  by  the  children,  young  and  old,  to  whom 
they  are  specially  dedicated.  From  a  happy  domestic 
experience  he  has  caught  the  exact  note  that  appeals  to 
childhood,  and  his  works  have  the  imagination  and 
fantasy  that  are  always  welcomed  by  those  children  of  a 
larger  growth  who  preeerye  their  fondness  for  fairy  tales. 
Mr.  Archie  Macgregor  illustrates  in  quite  the  right 
apirit  the  imaginings  of  the  writer.  Our  own  dislike  of 
orthopterous  insects  is  such  that  one  of  Judge  Parry's 
stories  gives  us  creeps.  The  remainder  are,  however, 
excellent,  especially  the  *  Harp,  Clock,  and  Caldron.' 

The  Children's  Study,— Rome.   By  Mary  Ford.    (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

A  PLEASANTLY  written  and  useful  synopsis  of  Roman 
history  may  be  commended  to  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  children. 

MR.  NIMMO  sends  us  Scott's  Guy  Mannering,  the 
second  volume  of  the  cheap  reissue,  in  twenty-four 
volumes,  of  Mr.  Lang's  "Border"  edition,  with  all  the 
illustrations  and  notes  of  the  earlier  edition,  Mr.  Lang's 
introduction,  and  the  very  useful  glossary.  We  have 
already  spoken  in  praise  of  what  seems  likely  to  be  an 
eminently  popular  edition. 


PART  X.  of  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch's  Dictionary  of 
English  Book  Collectors  includes,  among  others,  lives  of 
Bertram,  fourth  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  George  Daniel 
and  Dr.  Hawtrey,  of  Eton.  It  supplies  facsimiles  from 
the  'Durandua'  of  1459  and  the  'Ethica  Aristotelis ' 
Oxford,  1479. 

MR.  ALFRED  E.  HUDD,  F.S.A.,  has  reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society  a  valuable  paper  on  Two  Bristol 
Calendars. 

MR.  RALPH  THOMAS  has  issued  in  a  privately  printed 
edition,  from  13,  Clifford's  Inn,  a  booklet  On  the  Use  of 
the  Word  British.  Mr.  Thomas's  views  are  known  to 
our  readers,  and  have  found  occasional  exposition  in  our 
columns,  to  which  he  is  a  frequent  contributor. 

MR.  SCHU'TZ  WILSON  has  printed  privately  A  Study 
from  the  Terror,  based  upon  a  recent  work  of  Boisgobey. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  contains  a  further 
instalment  of  the  account,  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
W.  H.  K.  Wright,  of  'Trophy  Book-Plates,'  and  a  second 
article,  by  Miss  Edith  Carey,  on  •  Guernsey  Book-Plates.' 
Mr.  Wright  appeals  for  assistance  from  those  capable  of 
writing  on  heraldic  subjects.  The  burden  imposed  upon 
him  is,  indeed,  unjustifiably  heavy. 

THERE  is  a  short  but  interesting  paper  on  '  Folk-lore 
Parallels  and  Coincidences '  in  the  current  number  of 
Folk-lore.  A  much  longer  article,  which  shows  evidence 
of  patient  research  in  the  byways  of  human  thought,  ia 
entitled  '  Ghost  Lights  of  the  West  Highlands.'  Judging 
from  the  stories  Mr.  Maclagan  has  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting, corpse-candles  and  other  portents  of  death  are 
still  common  enough  among  the  Celts  of  Scotland;  it 
must,  indeed,  be  rare  for  a  soul  to  pass  away  without 
some  "  forego  "  appearing  to  predict  its  departure. 

STICKPHAST  PASTE  has  become  indispensable  in  the 
office  and  library.  With  a  view  to  rendering  it  decorative 
as  well  as  useful,  a  leather  case,  with  silver  rim  and  top, 
has  been  provided  for  the  bottle. 


fjtotir**  to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  nolicai 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

J.  C.  P.  ('Tale  of  a  Tub').— Ben  Jonson  has  a  play 
named  '  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.' 

PHILIP  HKDGER  ("Pitt  Club").— See  8th  S.  viii.  108, 
193 ;  ix.  13,  116  ;  x.  461 ;  xi.  15. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  393,  col.  1,  1.  25  from  bottom,  for 
"  whole  "  read  old. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


8"  s.  xn.  NOT.  27,  wo          NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


ERA  IN  ENGLISH  MONKISH  CHRONOLOGY, 

(See8t»»S.xi.387.) 

A  reply  on  this  question  from  one  or  other  of 

the  scholars  who  have  either  advanced  or  approved 

of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  note  appended  to 

i   the  first  of  the  "  Crawford  Charters"*  would  cer- 

;   tainly  be  of  interest  for  those  who  wish  to  see  the 

!   conflicting  chronological  systems  anciently  used  in 

j   different  parts  of  these  islands  reduced  to  order 

|   and  mutual  agreement.     In  default  of  such  a  reply 

an  examination  of  the  assertions  made  in  the  note 

i   referred  to  may  clear  the  ground,  and  perhaps  bring 

i   back  the  consideration  of  the  important  question  of 

when  the  English  monks  first  made  nse  of  the  era 

of  the  Incarnation  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  left 

by  John  M.  Kemble,  who  maintained^-  that  St. 

Augustine  introduced  it  in  A.D.  597. 

We  are  informed  in  the  note  referred  to  that 
Kemble  attempted  "  to  disprove  the  opinion  of 
Spelinan  that  the  era  of  the  Incarnation  was  seldom 
or  never  used  in  diplomas  until  Breda's  time,"  and 
we  are  referred  to  p.  193  of  the  first  volume  of 


*  '  The  Crawford  Collection  of  Early  Charters  and 
Documents  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library '  ('  Anecdota 
Ozonienaia,'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series,  pt.  vii.),  ed. 
Nelson  and  Stevenson,  1895.  p.  45. 

t  '  Codex  Diplomatics  ^'Evi  Saxonici '  (1838),  introd., 
p.  Ixx  et  teqq. 


Spelman's  work.*  Why  we  are  to  turn  to  this 
page  is  not  apparent,  because  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
did  not  advance  such  an  opinion  upon  it,  neither 
xi  ™  ?r80  elsewhere-  Ifc  is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  whose  note  I  am  analyzing, 
did  not  chance  to  make  this  discovery  about  Spel- 
man's opinion  from  a  perusal  of  that  writer's  re- 
marks ;  but  that  is  a  point  to  which  I  must  return 
later  on.  Spelman's  opinion,  as  it  is  set  down  in 
the  note  in  which  he  examines  the  claims  of  the 
Ethelbert  charters  to  be  considered  genuine  (p  125) 
is  this  :  Seeing  that  the  year  of  Our  Lord  is 'want- 
ing not  only  in  Gregory's  letters,  but  also  in  the 
charters  of  the  French  kings  (of  the  first  race),  he 
objects  to  its  appearance  at  so  early  a  period  as 
that  of  St.  Augustine  and  King  Ethelbert ;  he 
remarks  that  charters  which  purport  to  have  been 
dated  in  the  era  of  the  Incarnation  before  Wihtrsed 
of  Kent  seem  to  be  spurious  ;  and,  beyond  all,  he 
asserts  that  the  Church  continued  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  estates  and  privileges  without 
either  the  sanction  of  charters  or  the  need  of  them 
until  A.D.  694,  the  year  of  the  Council  of  Baccan- 
celde.  For  these  reasons  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
rather  assert  that  Spelman  believed  that  no  charters 
were  granted  at  all  in  the  seventh  century  than 
that,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  says,  he  was  of  the  "  opinion 
that  the  era  of  the  Incarnation  was  seldom  or  never 
used "  in  dating  them.  I  am  not  aware  if  Spel- 
man's  actual  opinion  ever  gained  adherents ; 
Kemble  (op.  cit.,  p.  Ixxv)  did  not  stay  to  cite  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  attacks  Kemble.  Diplomatists  may  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  value  of  this  opinion  when  it  is 
recalled  that  Spelman  himself  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  his  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
original  deeds  of  the  Saxon  period  were  not 
numerous. t 

One  of  Spelman's  reasons— that,  namely,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  St.  Gregory's  letters  are 
not  dated  with  the  year  of  Our  Lord — is  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  a  less  cogent  form.  "  It  is 
certain,"  he  says,  "  that  the  era  of  the  Incarnation 
was  not  used  in  Papal  records  until  a  much  later 
date  [than  St.  Gregory,  in  the  tenth  century, 
namely],  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  likely  that 
Augustine  would  introduce  this  era  into  England." 
Dom  Mabillon,  who  examined  and  rejected  Spel- 
man's  opinion,  took  painst  to  reply  to  Mr.  Steven- 
ion  beforehand  ;  for  he  points  out  that,  since  the 
kings  of  the  English  certainly  made  use  of  this  era 
!ong  before  the  Roman  pontiffs  or  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  did,  an  argument  drawn  from  the  custom 


>  'Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones  in  re 
Ecclesinrum  Orbis  Britannia,'  opera  Henrici  Soelman 
Eq.  Aur.,  Lond.,  1639. 

t  '  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
Knight,'  published  from  the  original  MSS    ( London 
1723),  p.  236. 

1  «  De  Be  Diplomatica '  (Paris,  1681),  lib.  iii,  c.  vj.,  ed. 
G.  Adiman  (Naplw,  1789),  p.  216,  d,  e. 
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of  the  latter  is  invalid.  Moreover,  if  the  assumed 
absence  from  Papal  acts  and  bulls  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  of  data  computed  in 
the  era  of  the  Incarnation  be  a  proof  that  the  use 
of  that  era  was  not  introduced  into  England  in  the 
sixth  century,  it  must  also  be  a  proof,  pro  tanto, 
that  that  era  was  not  introduced  in  either  the 
seventh  or  the  eighth. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  had 
always  been  assumed  that,  because  the  Prankish 
kings  did  not  use  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  in 
their  charters  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, that  era  had  not  been  used  in  France  at  all 
in  the  seventh.  Dom  Clement  shared  this  error 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  4Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates';  but  in  a  later  one,  published  in  1818,  owing 
to  the  discovery  in  the  interval  of  early  private 
charters  of  the  Franks,  or  at  least  to  the  recognition 
of  them,  this  error  was  acknowledged  and  corrected, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  use  of  the  era  of 
Our  Lord  in  France  was  assigned  (op.  cit.,  p.  7, 
text  and  note)  to  the  seventh  century.  The  Bene- 
dictines assure  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  cause  us 
to  doubt  that  the  era  of  Our  Lord  was  intioduced 
into  France  at  the  same  time,  nearly,  as  it  was 
introduced  into  England,  whither,  so  they  do  not 
fail  to  add,  it  was  carried  by  St.  Augustine. 
Kemble  was,  of  course,  aware  (v.  op.  cit., 
pp.  Ixxiv,  Ixxv)  of  a  discovery  which  strengthened 
his  position  so  greatly,  but  Mr.  Stevenson  elects  to 
ignore  the  point,  and  prefers  to  fix  our  attention,  in 
a  way  that  is  not  quite  fair,  upon  an  error  made  by 
Kemble,  in  company  with  other  eminent  scholars,* 
respecting  the  dating  of  Gregory's  letters.  In  the 
passage  cited  just  now  Dom  Mabillon  remarks  : 
"It  is  likely  that  the  years  of  the  Incarnation 
rarely  or  never  have  a  place  in  diplomas  before 
Venerable  Bede  ;  for  Wihtrsed  only  uses  his  own 
regnal  year  together  with  the  indiction  :  'Spelman, 
"  Cone.,"  pp.  193,  198.' "  Here  we  meet  with  the 
real  author  of  the  opinion  with  which  Mr.  Steven- 
son credits  Spelman,  and  we  may  perceive  that 
Mabillon  refers  us  for  proof  of  his  assertion  respect- 
ing Wihtrsed's  custom  to  the  same  page  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  refers  us  to  for  proof  of  his  own  assertion 
that  Spelman  was  of  the  "  opinion  that  the  era  of 
the  Incarnation  was  seldom  or  never  used  in 
diplomas  before  Beeda's  time."  It  is  not  likely 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  can  have  gathered  his  mis- 
information about  Spelman  from  the  '  De  Re 
Diplomatica'  itself  and  have  failed  at  the  fame 
time  to  observe  that  its  author  was  speaking  in  his 
own  person  ;  it  would  appear  rather  that  he  made 
his  discovery  at  third  hand  in  the  pages  of  Hicke&'s 
'  Thesaurus,' f  where  Mabillon's  notice  and  refuta- 


*  E.g.,  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  in  '  Councils  and  Ecclesi 
astical  Documents,'  &c,,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6,  29,  30,  31,  38. 

t  '  Linguarum  Vett.  Septentrionalium  Thesaurus ,'  &c.f 
auct.  Georgio  Hickesio,  S.T.P,  (Oxop,,  1705),  Prwf., 
pp.  xxxv,  xxxv", 


tion  of  Spelman's  real  opinion  are  reproduced  with 
approval. 

Mr.  Stevenson  concludes  his  note  by  saying  : 
"Ideler  IP,  no  doubt,  comet  in  his  contention 
that  this  era  was  brought  into  use  by  Bseda." 
Which  of  the  chronologists  of  this  name  is  in- 
tended, and,  if  the  more  famous  one,  in  which  of 
his  chronological  works  this  "contention"  appears, 
we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  the  absence  of  scholarly 
reference  unimportant,  because  the  Ideltr  whom 
we  might  suppose  to  be  meant  was  certainly  not  of 
the  opinion  "  that  this  era  was  brought  into  use  by 
Baeda."  This  Ideler  does,  indeed,  eay,*  though 
assuredly  not  contentiously,  that  the  use  of  the 
Dionysian  era,  or  era  of  Our  Lord's  Incarnation, 
was  universally  disseminated  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  chit  fly  through  Bede;  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  "contending"  that  the  era 
was  brought  into  use  by  him.  Moreover,  Ideler 
at  once  corrects  any  erroneous  impression  that  his 
remark  might  have  made  respecting  Bede's  share 
in  the  work  of  dissemination  by  saying  that  Bede 
made  no  change  in  Dionysian  couaputistic  method. 
For  proof  of  this  Ideler  refers  us  to  Bede's  own 
tract,  *  Of  the  Years  of  Our  Lord's  Incarnution.'t 
a  dissertation  that  Kemble  also  (v.  cp.  cit., 
p.  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii)  refers  to,  but  of  which  Mr. 
Stevenson,  as  it  would  appear,  does  not  realize  the 
value.  Dr.  Ideler  ('  Handb.,'ii.  p.  381)  also  quotes 
the  remark  of  Dom  Clement  J  that  all  scholar.;  are 
in  agreement  that  the  use  of  the  era  of  the  Incarna- 
tion was  established  in  Italy  by  Dionysius  Exiguu?, 
who  introduced  the  method  of  computing  by  the 
years  of  Our  Lord  which  is  known  by  his  name.  No 
support  can  be  drawn  from  0.  L.  Ideler,  I  believe, 
for  the  singular  belief  that  the  era  of  the  Incarnation, 
introduced  into  Italy  shortly  before  A.D.  532,  was 
not  employed  by  ecclesiastics  until  after  the  seventh 
century.  On  the  contrary,  Ideler  furnishes  proofs 
('  Handb.,'  p.  375)  that  the  era  of  the  Incarnation 
was  used  in  A.D.  562,  in  Italy,  by  Cassiodornp,  and 
in  A.D.  686,  in  Spain,  by  Julian,  Bishop  of  Toledo. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  the  assumed  absence  of 
data  computed  in  the  era  of  the  Incarnation  from 
the  letters  of  St.  Gregory  and  the  charters  of 
Wihtrsed.  These  documents,  however,  bear  the 
datum  of  the  indiction  which  orthodox  ecclesiastics 
have  always  computed  by  means  of  the  era  of  Our 
Lord  since  Dionysius  Exiguus  rejected  the  era  of 
Diocletian.  Whether  we  turn  to  Rabanus  Maurus,§ 


*  'Handbuch  der  mathematischen  und  technischen 
Chronologie,'  by  C.  L.  Ideler  (Berlin,  1825-6),  vol.  ii. 
p.  376. 

t  '  De  Temporum  Ratione,'  cap.  xl?ii.,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.,  1843,  in  "Patres  Ecclesi*  Anglicani,"  vol.  ?i. 
p.  239. 

J  'Dissertation  eur  les  Dates  des  Chartea  et  des 
Chroniques,  I/Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates '  (1818),  tome  i. 
p.  11. 

§  Raban.  Maur.,  'Computus  Paachali*/  cap.  Ixvii.; 
ap.  Migne,  '  Patrologise  Cureua,'  torn,  cvii,  col  706. 
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Archbishop  of  Mayence  in  the  eighth  century,  or 
to  Venerable  Bede,*  educated  in  the  seventh,  or 
to  Cassiodoruat  in  the  sixth,  and  require  at  the 
hands  of  these  masters  of  computistic  the  method 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  discover  the  indiction  of 
any  year,  the  reply  is  the  same  in  each  case  : 
"  Take  the  years  of  Our  Lord,  add  three,  divide 
tbe  sum  by  xv  ;  the  remainder  is  the  indiction. 
Tf  there  be  no  remainder  then  xv  is  the  indiction." 
la  the  tract  *  Of  the  Years  of  Our  Lord's  Incarna- 
tion '  Bede  makes  no  claim  to  have  originated  any- 
thing. When  he  quotes  the  canons  for  computing 
the  golden  number,  the  epact  and  the  concurrent 
days,  he  says,  in  each  case,  that  Dionysius  advises, 
bid?,  or  commands  us,  "  to  take  the  years  of  Our 
Lord,"  &c.  It  has  escaped  observation  that  the 
Italian  and  English  ecclesiastics  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  in  order  to  compute  for  them- 
selves the  date  of  Easter  or  the  indiction  of  any 
year,  were  constrained,  like  those  of  the  eighth, 
the  ninth,  and  the  tenth,  to  do  so  by  interrogating 
the  year  of  Oar  Lord  in  accordance  with  fixed 
computistic  rules.  If,  however,  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  St.  Wil- 
frid and  St.  Aldhelm,  when  computing  the  date  of 
Easter,  extracted  the  golden  number  and  the  Sun- 
day letter  from  some  era-year  other  than  the  one 
devised  by  Dionysius  for  the  purpose,  those  reasons 
should  have  been  divulged. 

To  sum  up  :  (a)  the  era  of  the  Incarnation  estab- 
lished by  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  A.D.  532,  and  used 
by  Oassiodorus  in  A.D.  562,  was  introduced  in  A.D. 
597  by  St.  Augustine  into  England,  and  has  been 
used  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  in  computing 
the  date  of  Easter,  ever  since  without  intermission ; 
(6)  the  Northumbrian  and  Middle  -  Anglian 
Churches,  until  they  severally  resumed  or  entered 
into  communion  with  the  successors  of  Gregory 
and  Augustine,  employed  a  different  method  of 
computing  Easter  and  counting  the  yearc.  What 
that  method  was  is  unknown,  and  it  fell  into  dis- 
use between  A.D.  664  and  A.D.  673,  having  been 
employed  by  some  English  Churchmen  for  less  than 
forty  years.  A.  ANSCOMBB. 


SOCIETY  OP 
new  periodical 


*  LITERATURE  '  AND  THE  '  TIMES': 
AUTHORS.  —  The  fact  that  the  n< 
Literature  is  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Times, 
brings  to  mind  that  Lord  Lytton,  in  *  The  Caxtons,' 
suggested,  through  the  mouth  of  Uncle  Jack,  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  paper,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Times,  devoted  to  art,  literature,  and  science.  A 
full  account  of  this  imaginary  periodical  is  given 
in  •  Tbe  Caxtons,'  pt.  vi.  chap.  viii.  Literature 


*   V,  ut  supra,  Giles's  ed.,  cap.  xlix.  p.  244. 

t  Magn.  Aurel.  Cassiodor.,  'Computus  Paachalis';  ap. 
Migne,  'P.  G.,'  torn.  Ixix,  col.  1249;  cp,  Prolegomena, 
§  li.,  ibid.,  col.  482. 


scarcely  comes  up  to  the  rather  high  level  indicated 
by  Uncle  Jack,  and,  indeed,  entirely  rejects  both 
art  and  science.  There  is,  however,  a  partial  con- 
firmation of  the  dream  in  the  fact  that  we  now 
have,  under  a  not  altogether  different  name,  the 
Literary  Times  which  was  to  make  the  fortune  of 
Pisistratns. 

Still  more  directly  does  Uncle  Jack  anticipate 
the  Society  of  Authors.  "  We  have  just  inaugu- 
rated," said  he, 

"  the  Grand  Anti-publisher  Confederate  Authors'  Society 

by  which,  mark  you,  every  author  is  to  be  his  own 

publisher,  that  is,  every  author  who  joins  tbe  Society. 
No  more  submission  of  immortal  works  to  mercenary 
calculators,  to  sordid  taste—no  more  bard  bargains  and 
broken  hearts  ! — no  more  crumbs  of  bread  choking  great 
tragic  poets  in  the  streets— no  more  '  Paradises  Lost '  sold 
at  101.  apiece  !  The  author  brings  his  book  to  a  select 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  men  of  delicacy, 
eduction,  and  refinement  —  authors  themselves ;  they 
read  it,  the  Society  publish,  and  after  a  modest  de- 
duction which  goes  toward  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
the  Treasurer  bands  over  the  profits  to  the  author."— 
'The  Caxtons,'  pt.  vii.  chap.  ii. 

H.  T. 

KINWELMERSH  FAMILY.— I  cannot  agree  with 
the  writer  in  the  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  on  Francis 
Kinwelmersh,  the  poet,  that  he  was  "probably 
son  of  Richard  Kinwelmersh,  who  held  in  1562 
the  manor  of  Newton  Hall,  now  Great  Dunmow." 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  will  of 
Richard  Kinwelmersh,  a  very  minute  and  carefully 
drawn-up  document,  in  which  he  describes  himself 
as  "the  elder  of  muche  dunmowe  in  the  countie  of 
Essex,  gent. ,"  and  as  living  at  Newton  Hall.  It 
is  dated  1  Oct.,  1574,  and  was  proved  6  May, 
1575  (P.O.C.  18,  Pyokering).  Therein  he  names 
his  six  children  by  Philippe,  his  wife  :  four  sons, 
Robert,  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Androwe  (then 
studying  for  holy  orders  at  Cambridge),  and  two 
daughters,  Katherin  (Mrs.  Gosnoll)  and  Jane  (a 
minor),  besides  a  brother,  Humfrie,  seated  at  St. 
0-tytb.  He  mentions  his  "  landes  in  Darbishire." 
Undoubtedly  the  family  took  its  name  from  Killa- 
marsh  in  that  county  (cf.  Lysons,  '  Mag.  Brit./  v. 
144). 

As  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  poet  was  dead  by 
1600,  I  should  be  disposed  to  identify  him  with 
Francis  Kinwelmersh,  who  died  between  1580  and 
1589  at  Charlton,  in  the  parish  of  Wrockwardine, 
Shropshire.  His  will  (P.C.C.  79,  Leicester),  which 
is  undated  and  consists  of  a  few  lines  only,  was 
proved  21  Oct.,  1589.  He  left  everything  to  hid 
good  wife  Cycely,  "  prayinge  her  to  be  good  to  our 
pore  children,"  but  he  owed  to  one  Henry  Evans 
100?.,  "  for  whiche  he  hathe  my  Lease  of  Charleton 
in  pawne  uppon  forfeyture."  There  was  a  Francis 
Kinwelmersh,  who  in  May,  1575,  administered  to 
the  estate  of  his  brother  Thomas,  "  late  of  the  City 
of  London,  gentleman,"  and  he  was  himself  dead 
by  16  May,  1580,  when  a  second  grant  of  adminis- 
tration was  issued  from  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
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Canterbury.     He  was,  I  think,  the  same  with  th 
leaseholder  of  Oharlton. 

The  " Kindlemarsh  "  who  "seems  to  have  bee 
friendly  with  the  Dormer  family"  ('Cal.  Stat 
Paper,  Dom.  Add.,  1566-79,'  p.  285,  cited  by  th 
writer  ia  the  *  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.')  was  Anthon 
Kynwolmer&he,  of  Wing,  co.  Bucks,  gentleman 
In  his  will  (P.0.0.  21,  Wallopp),  dated  12  March 
1600,  and  proved  28  April  following,  he  name 
as  his  executors  "  my  singuler  good  frende  Si 
Roberto  Dormer,  Knighte,  and  Dame  Elizabet 
his  wife,"  and  he  desired  to  be  buried  near  th 
Dormer  pew  in  Wing  Church.  Apparently  he  wa 
a  gentleman  of  many  accomplishments',  living  wit' 
the  Dormers. 

In  Hen  field  Church,  Sussex,  there  is  a  brass 
with  a  curious  rhymed  inscription,  to  Mrs.  Ann 
Kenwellmershe  (died  1633),    "a  vertuous    am 
worthy  matron  of  pietie,"  and  to  Meneleb  Rayns 
ford  (died  1627),  her  grandchild,  the  son  of  he: 
daughter  Mary  ('Sussex  Archaeological  Collections, 
xxiii.  164).     Though  she  is  stated  on  the  brass  to 
have  died  in  1633, 1  have  no  hesitation  in  identi 
fying  this  lady  with  one  Anne  Kinwellmarshe 
"  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  London 
widow,"  whose  nuncupative  will,  dated  17  Aug. 
1625,  was  proved  on  25  Nov.  following,  by  her 
daughter  Mary  Rayns  ford,  one  of  the  witnesses  being 
Prosper  Raynsford  (P.C.C.  127,  Clarke).     Doubt- 
less much  more  information  concerning  this  family 
could  be  gleaned  from  the  Essex  wills  at  Somerset 
House.  GORDON  GOODWIN. 

COCKNEY  SUBSTITUTION  OP  "I"  for  "A."-— A 
friend  remarked  to  me  not  long  ago  that  this 
cockney  trick,  now  so  common  as  to  be  heard 
from  even  educated  Londoners,  must  needs  be  of 
the  most  recent  growth,  for  that  no  note  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  the  all-observant  Dickens. 
I  have  just  now  come  upon  the  following  odd  con- 
firmation of  my  friend's  remark.  In  '  The  Haunted 
Man,'  published  1848,  Master  Adolphus  Tetterby, 
station  newspaper  boy,  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  by 

"varying  the  first  vowel  in  the  word  paper,  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  stead  at  different  periods  of  the  day  all 
the  other  vowels  in  grammatical  succession.  Thus  before 
daylight  he  pierced  the  heavy  air  with  his  cry  of 
Morn-ing  Pa-per  1  which  about  an  hour  before  noon 
changed  to  Morn-ing  Pep-perl  which  at  about  two 
changed  to  Morn-ing  Pip-per  !  which  in  a  couple  of 
hours  changed  to  Morn-ing  Pop-perl  and  so  declined 
with  the  sun  into  Eve-ning  Pup-per  !  " 

He  did  not  say  "  pe-per,!l  nor  the  now  universal 
"pi- per."  My  own  introduction  to  the  modern 
pronunciation  was  obtained  by  hearing  the  con- 
frlresof  Adolphus  shouting  "  Morning  piper"  I 
should  think  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

THOMAS  FIELDING.— In  1824  the  house  of  Long- 
man published  for  him  a  neat  little  volume  con- 


taining '  Select  Proverbs  of  all  Nations/  with  other 
matters.  It  is  in  the  main  a  compilation  from 
Ray,  Nares,  Grose,  and  Brand,  with  notes  from 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  'Vulgar  Errors'  and  an 
occasional  comment  by  Fielding  himself.  He 
thinks  black  an  odious  colour,  because  it  is  a 
professional  cut,  with  which  are  associated  ideas  of 
cant  and  law,  of  lawn  sleeves,  wigs,  and  gowns,  all 
of  which  he  despises.  Men  should  wear  "  the  gay 
and  cheerful  white,"  in  the  summer  especially. 
The  vox  populi,  he  says,  may  be  now  considered 
the  barometer  of  truth  (pp.  79,  92).  This  man 
must  have  been  something  of  a  "  character,"  and 
one  would  like  to  learn  his  history. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

RIPPON'S  'TuNE-BooE.' — The  doubts  which,  in 
the  minds  of  certain  authorities  upon  the  authors 
and  sources  of  our  old  psalm  and  hymn  tune?,  have 
existed  as  to  the  date  of  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Rev.  John  Rippon's  once  celebrated 

Tune  -  Book '  would  have  been  set  at  rest  on 
reference  to  the  '  Baptist  Register'  for  1790-91-92 
and  part  of  1793,  p.  326.  Premising  that  in  the 
hymn-book  the  names  of  suitable  tunes  are  placed 
over  each  hymn  and  the  number  of  tune  given, 
there  is  an  advertisement,  dated  1791 ,  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  Mr.  Rippon's  hymn-book,  and  imme- 
diately following  an  advertisement  of  *  A  Selection 
of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  from  the  Best  Authors, 
in  three  and  four  parts,  &c.,  &c.' 

On  the  two  following  pages  the  names  of  the  : 
;unes  and  their  metres    appear.      Thus  we  find 
Deyond  dispute  what  this  first  edition  really  con- 
fined 256  tunes,  the  last  being  "  Non  Nobis  "  by  ' 
Bird. 

In  vol.   ii.   of  the  'Baptist  Register,'  p.  85, 
ppears  an  advertisement  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
hymns,  date  1793.     In  this  same  vol.  ii.  p.  475, 
under  publications  for  1797,  appears  an  advertise- 
ment of   the  second  edition  of  the  '  Tune- Book ' 
*  with  Improvements,"  but  no  increase  in   the 
lumber  of  tunes  apparently. 

In  vol.  iii.  of  the  '  Baptist  Register/  under  the 
ist  of  publications  for  1800,  appears  an  advertise- 
ment as  follows  : — 

"  Appendix  to  Dr.  Rippon's  Selection  of  Tunes,  con- 
isting  chiefly  of  Originals.  Among  these  are  Maw 
>ond,  Salvation,  and  others  by  Mr.  Walker,  with  the 
lindoo  Tune,  the  air  of  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fountain, 
ne  of  the  Missionaries  in  India,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Baptiit  Register." 

Later  on  this  'Appendix'  was  incorporated 
with  the  original  work,  and  an  edition  containing 
he  295  tunes  was  issued,  bearing  date  on  title- 
age  1806.  This  is  the  edition  mentioned  by  the 
lev.  H.  Parr  ('  Church  of  England  Psalmody ') 
nd  others.  Later  editions  have  320  tunes,  bat 
ubsequently  there  were  further  additions. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  British  Museum 
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authorities  quote  the  date  of  the  first  edition  as 
1795.  The  foregoing,  however,  disproves  this  by 
four  year*. 

Before  concluding  this  communication  I  cannol 
resist  making  the  following  remarks.  On  referring 
to  Dr.  Rippon's  selection  of  tunes  now  and  again 
I  have  observed  with  surprise  the  very  few  errors 
appearing  therein  in  regard  to  authors.  If  modern 
editors  had  followed  this  work  more  closely  in  this 
respect  some  absurd  errors  would  not  have  occurred. 
For  instance,  the  tune  "  Timsbury,"  by  J.  Smith 
in  Rippon,  is  in  '  The  Psalmist '  and  later  collec- 
tions assigned  to  Isaac  Smith.  I  am  informed  the 
tune  in  question  was  written  by  John  Smith,  ol 
Market  Lavington.  Another  instance  :  "  Tiver- 
too,"  assigned  to  one  Grigg,  is  attributed  in  later 
works  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grigg ;  upon  what  evi- 
dence I  cannot  conceive,  except  the  fact  of  his 
having  written  a  few  favourite  hymns. 

ALFRED  PAYNE. 

"  CAMP-BALL."— Discoursing  of  John  Day,  the 
Elizabethan  poet,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October,  Mr.  Swinburne  remarks  (p.  555)  :— 

"I  do  not  know  whether  camp-ball  and  footba1!  be 
the  same  game,  but  I  should  guess  so  from  Tom  Strowd's 
offer  ('The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green,' V.  i.)  to 

'play  gole  at  camp-ball.' Anyhow,  the  word  is  a 

rare  one." 

Had  Mr.  Swinburne  sought  information,  he  might 
have  modified  his  opinion  as  to  the  rarity  of  the 
word  ;  "anyhow,"  to  repeat  his  own  expression, 
a  reference  to  the  *  Historical  English  Dictionary  ' 
would  have  dispelled  his  uncertainty  as  to  the 
meaning. 

The  following  item  is  from  the  '  Promptorium 
Parvulorum  ' :  "  Campar,  or  pleyar  at  foottballe. 
Pedilusor,  pedipiluwr."  Mr.  Way's  note  at  this 
place  begins  :— 

"  Porby  and  Moore  have  given  ample  illustrations  of 
the  nature  of  the  game  of  ball  called  to  this  day  [1843] 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  camping." 

Dr.  Jessopp,  the  writer  of  the  amusing  sketches  of 
1  Arcady  "  which  have  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  described  the  game  briefly  ten  years  ago, 
and  maybe  many  East  Anglian  readers  could  add 
their  recollections  to  his  account.  F,  ADAMS. 
1061,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  AND  DR.  WATTS.— Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  anticipated  much,  anticipated 
among  other  things  the  immortal  dictum  of  Dr 
Watts  :— 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

"Whosoever  will  mark  the  devil  and  his  temptations 

find  him  therein  much  like  to  an  ape.     For  as  au 

ape  not  well  looked  to  will  be  busy  and  bold  to  do  shrewd 

turn*,  and  contrariwise,  being  spied,  will  suddenly  leap 

k  and  adventure  no  farther  :  so  the  devil,  seeing  a 

aan  idle,  slothful,  and  without  resistance  ready  to  receive 

B  temptations,  waxeth  so  hardy  that  he  will  not  fail 

11  to  continue  with  him,  until  to  his  purpose  he  hath 


brought  him ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  if  he  see  a  man 
with  diligence  present  to  prevent  and  withstand  hig 
temptations,  he  waxeth  so  weary  that  in  conclusion  he 
forsaketh  him.  For  as  much  as  the  devil  by  disposition 
is  a  spirit  of  nature  so  envious  that  he  feareth  any  more 
to  assault  him,  lest  that  he  should  thereby  not  only  catch 
a  foul  fall  himself,  but  also  minister  to  the  man  more 
matter  of  merit."— Roper's  *  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ' 
"  Scott  Library,"  p.  18. 

R.  M.  SPENCE. 

"  TUCKER."  (See  8th  S.  xii.  295.)— Primitive 
people  used  to  speak  of  having  on  their  best  bibs 
and  tuckers  when  dressed  up  for  a  party.  Halli- 
well  in  his  *  Dictionary '  omits  all  mention  of  the 
former  article  of  female  attire,  but  under  "Tucker" 
says  :  "(2)  The  same  as  *  Pinner/  q  v."  This  is 
defined  as  "a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  which  went 
round  a  woman's  gown  at  the  top  near  the  neck." 
"  Pinners,  the  upper  parts  of  a  lady's  head-dress 
when  lappets  were  in  fashion "  (MS.  Devon 
Glossary).  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

BONFIRE. — The  etymology  which  explains  bon- 
fire as  being  a  later  form  of  bone-fire  is  now  well 
established,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  *  Historical  Eng- 
lish Dictionary.'  Nevertheless,  a  clear  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  following  entry  in  the 
'Picard  Glossary/  hy  J.  Corblet  (1851)  :— 

"  Fu  d'os,  feu  de  la  St.-Jean.  Ces  feux  s'allumaient 
a  la  St.-Jean  avec  des  herbes  et  des  immondices  de  toutes 
sortea,  mais  principalement  avec  des  os  d'animaux.  De 
la  le  nom  de  feu  eTo*,  qui  finit  par  designer  tous  lea  f,  ux 
de  la  St.-Jean,  quels  qu'en  fussent  les  materiaux." 
If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  bonfire, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sense  of  fu  d'os. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

BLUNDERS  IN  CATALOGUES. — In  a  recent  cata- 
logue the  following  entry  occurs  : — 

"  Punishments. — Curious  Collection a  most  inter- 
esting lot.  some  perhaps  a  little  gruesome,  but  on  the 
whole  amusing  [sic],  more  especially  those  punishments 

allotted  to  certain  women A  Negro  Qirlwitha  weight 

chained  to  her  Uncle  [ate],  by  Bartolozzi,  1793,  is  perhaps 
as  nice  a  plate  as  any  in  the  collection." 

Very  nice,  no  doubt ;  but  rather  hard  on  the 
uncle,  however  "amusing"  to  the  negro  girl  or 
the  cataloguer.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

ST.  EXPEDITDS. — St.  Expeditus  is  one  of  the 
martyrs  of  "  Militana,  civitate  Armeniae."  The 

ist  reads  Hermogenes,  Caius,  Expeditus,  Aria- 
toricus,  Rufns,  Galata,  Mitina,  Arminia,  Hufus 

alter),  Hdarius,  Aristonicus  (alter),  Fortunatns, 

Daius,  Donatus,  Mavilinus.  Some  lists  contain 
only  the  first  six.  There  are  no  details  of  the 
martyrdom  in  the  B  >llandist  '  Acta  Sanctorum.' 

'n  Germany  he  is  the  object  of  a  cultus  as  a 
per  of  journeys,  &c.  In  an  '  Andacht  und 
Zuflucht  zu  dem  heiligen  Martyrer  Expeditus/ 
printed  at  Innsbruck  for  popular  use,  he  is 
described  as  "  Besonderer  Patron  nm  gliickliche 
and  fertige  Ansrichtung  aller  Geschiifte,  Anits- 
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Standea-  Haus-  Verrichtvingen  und  Reisen."  His 
festival  is  celebrated  on  19  April.  Expeditus  is 
represented  as  pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  a 
sundial,  which  has  for  its  motto  "  Hodie,"  whilst 
his  right  foot  is  treading  upon  a  fowl  from  whose 
mouth  proceeds  the  words  u  Cras,  eras."  Has  this 
symbolism  been  suggested  by  the  name,  or  is  there 
anywhere  a  fuller  legend  of  St.  Expeditus  to  ex- 
plain it  ?  It  seems  eminently  a  case  rather  of  reli- 
gious edification  than  of  historic  truth.  Possibly  the 
great  collection  of  the  '  Vitse  Sanctorum  Galendarii 
Armeniaci/  published  at  Venice  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  might  supply  the  information.  When 
in  Bavaria  recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Franciscan  poet  P.  Expeditus  (whose  name  in 
literature,  however,  differs  from  that  which  he 
bears  in  religion);  but  the  name  is  seldom,  I  think, 
adopted  by  those  who  enter  a  monastic  order. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

SHENSTONE. — In  the  Daily  Mail  of  28  Oct.  is 
a  notice  anent  the  prospective  sale  by  auction  of 
the  "Red  Lion"  Hotel,  Henley  -  on  -  Thames. 
Several  items  of  interest  are  recorded  concerning 
this  well-known  old  hostelry,  and  amongst  them 
the  following  :— 

"It  was  at  this  famous  house  that  Shenstone  wrote  on 

one  of  the  windows  with  a  diamond  the  five  famous 

verses,  of  which  the  last  is  so  often  quoted  :— 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

tn  dealing  with  Shenstone  the  compilers  of 
'  Cbambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,' 
i.  622-6  (1889),  quote  on  p.  626  the  five  verses 
in  question  under  the  heading  *  Written  at  an  Inn 
at  Henley.'  The  last  verse  agrees  with  the  one 
copied  from  the  Daily  Mail  with  the  exception  of 
one  word,  The  being  substituted  forflw  in  the  last 
line. 

Turning  now  to  '  Warwickshire  Delineated,'  by 
Francis  Smith,  not  dated,  but  probably  published 
about  fifty  years  ago,  I  find  on  pp.  289-90  the 
following  version  and  circumstantial  account  of 
these  oft-quoted  lines  : — 

"Near  the  centre  of  Edge  Hill  is  a  spacious  inn 
erected  principally  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
who  visit  this  place,  either  to  enjoy  the  prospects,  or  to 
View  a  spot  so  memorable  in  British  history.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  written  at  this  inn,  are  attributed  to  Mr 
Shenstone  : — 

Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  various  tour  haa  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 

His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 
"  To  explain  the  cause  of  the  above  lines,  we  subjoin  the 
following  remark.  It  appears  that  Shenstone  was  on  a  visit 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Whistler,  who  lived  in  the  southern  par! 
of  Oxfordshire ;  and  that  unfortunately  disagreeing  on 
some  trifling  occurrence,  the  dispute  ran  BO  high,  that 
a  though  Mr.  Sheustone  suppressed  his  choler  that  even- 


ng,  yet  he  curtailed  his  visit,  and  took  a  cool  leave  the 
next  morning;  and,  traversing  the  whole  country,, 
reached  Edge  Hill  that  evening,  where,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feelings  we  may  naturally  suppose  he  felt 
on  this  occasion,  he  wrote  the  above  line?." 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  throw  light  upon 
the  obvious  discrepancy  in  these  statements. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

[See  General  Indexes  to  *  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.,  &c.,  passim, 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  LONDON  RESIDENCES.  —  la  ft 
newspaper  report  of  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze 
medallion  of  Leigh  Hunt  by  Mr.  G.  Frampton, 
A.R.A.,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Free  Library,  Hammersmith,  it  is  stated  that 
Leigh  Hunt  died  at  No.  16,  Rowan  Road  (for- 
merly Cornwall  Road),  Hammersmith.  This  is- 
incorrect ;  Hunt,  it  is  true,  was  living  in  Corn- 
wall Road  in  1859,  and  was  here  visited  by  James> 
T.  Fields,  who  describes  the  house  as  a  very  tiny 
cottage,  but  he  died  while  on  a  visit  at  "  Chatfield' 
House — a  modest  two-storied  brick  dwelling  on< 
the  west  side  of  High  Street,  Putney,  and  num- 
bered eighty-four,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
wards "  (*  Literary  Landmarks  of  London/  fifth  ed., 
p.  149).  JOHN  HEBB. 


"  TIRLING-PIN."— This  is  a  term  to  be  found 
in  some  old  Scotch  ballads — 'Glasgerion'  and 
"  Charlie  is  my  darling,;>  and  also  in  others. 
"  He  tirled  at  the  pin — the  lady  rose  and  let  him 
in."  I  often  wondered  what  the  tirling  at  the  pin 
meant,  and  found  no  help  in  dictionaries.  Dr. 
Brewer  says:  "The  pin  is  the  door-latch,  and 
before  a  visitor  entered  a  room  it  was,  in  Scot- 
land, thought  good  manners  to  fumble  at  the 
latch  to  give  notice  of  your  intention  to  enter." 
But  having  recently  come  across  a  real  tirling-pin 
in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  at  Edinburgh,  and 
still  more  lately  a  plaster  cast  of  one  at  the 
Brussels  Exhibition,  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
Dr.  Brewer  is  in  error.  The  tirling-pin  has  no 
latch.  It  consists  of  a  piece  or  rod  of  iron  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  coiled  or  twisted  like  & 
rope.  It  is  placed  vertically  on  the  door,  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  it  being  bent  at  right  angles* 
and  these  ends  fixed  in  the  door  ;  but  before  being 
so  fixed  a  ring  of  iron,  of  the  same  diameter  in 
thickness  as  the  rod,  also  coiled  or  twisted  like  it, 
is  slung  on  the  upright  piece.  The  upright  piece, 
which  when  fixed  thus  forms  a  sort  of  handle  to 
the  door,  is,  I  believe,  called  the  "  door-sneck." 
The  upright  part  of  this  door-sneck,  not  counting 
the  parts  bent  towards  the  door,  would  be  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  up  and  down  this,  round 
about  this,  the  ring  can  be  freely  twirled  or 
twisted  or  set  spinning,  and  I  imagine  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  scope  for  individual 
play  in  the  manipulation  of  the  ring  on  the  rod  of 
iron — more  so  than  in  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  our 
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gtreet-door  knockers  ;  and  there  would  be  a  pecu 
liar  tirring  noise  accompany  the  twirl,  from  the 
rope-like  make  of  the  sneck  and  the  ring.  The 
word  schnecke  in  German  means  a  snail  or  cockle, 
and  schneckenlinic,  German,  I  find,  means  a  spiral 
line,  conchoid — that  is,  having  curved  elevations 
and  depressions,  which  the  door-sneck  and  the 
ring  both  have,  as  I  have  shown,  in  each  case  that 
I  have  seen.  Dr.  Brewer  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  tirl  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  thwer-an,  Dutch  dwarlen, 
our  twirl,  &c,,  or  Danish  trille,  German  triller, 
Welsh  treillio,  our  trill,  to  rattle  or  roll."  No 
doubt  the  sound  produced  by  the  twirling  of  the 
ring  would  correspond  to  a  trill.  E.  A.  0. 

[See  5    8.  «.  88,  229,  319,  458. 


We  must  request  correspondents  defiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

MRS.  G os NELL. — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  some 
information  respecting  Mrs.  Gosnell,  who  for  a 
short  time  was  maid  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Pepyp,  and 
then  occasionally  occupied  a  prominent  position 
at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  acting  characters  pre- 
viously filled  by  such  well-known  actresses  as 
Mrs.  Betterton  and  Moll  Davis.  This  informa- 
tion we  obtain  from  Pepys's  '  Diary ';  but,  so  far 
aa  I  can  see,  this  actress  is  unmentioned  in  the 
ordinary  works  on  the  stage.  There  is  no  notice 
of  her  in  Genest's  '  English  Stage '  or  in  Dowries'* 
'Roscius  Anglicanus,'  and  Mr.  Knight  has  not 
included  her  in  his  brilliant  gallery  of  actors  and 
actresses  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
Surely  there  must  be  references  to  her  somewhere 
in  literature,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  by  appealing 
to  the  good  offices  of  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  some 
particulars  of  her  life  may  be  brought  to  light.  We 
do  not  even  know  her  Christian  name.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  precis  of  such  particulars 
aa  Pepys  tells  us  respecting  her. 

The  first  reference  occurs  on  12  November, 
1662  :— 

"  At  noon  dined  at  home  with  my  wife,  and  by  and 
by,  by  my  wife's  appointment,  come  two  young  ladies, 
sisters,  acquaintances  of  my  wife's  brother,  who  are 
desirous  to  wait  upon  some  ladies,  and  proffer  their 
service  to  my  wife.  The  youngest,  indeed,  hath  a  good 
voice,  and  sings  very  well,  besides  other  good  qualitys ; 
but  I  fear  hath  been  bred  up  with  too  great  liberty  for 
my  family,  and  I  fear  greater  inconveniences  of  expenses, 
and  my  wife's  liberty  will  follow,  which  I  must  study  to 
avoid  till  I  have  a  better  purse ;  though,  I  confess,  the 
gentlewoman,  being  pretty  handsome,  and  singing,  makes 
me  have  a  good  mind  to  her."— Vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
The  younger  sister,  called  by  Pepys  and  his  wife 
"our  Marmotte"  (vol.  ii.  p.  404),  took  up  her 
residence  with  them  on  5  December,  1662.  On 
the  following  day  Pepys  cape  home  to  dinner. 


and  stayed  for  Borne  time  after,  "till  my  wife 
seemed  to  take  notice  of  my  being  at  home  now 
more  than  at  other  times  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  409).  On 
the  8  h  the  Pepyses  are  startled  by  a  message  from 
Gosnell's  uncle,  Justice  Jiygins,  who  requires  her 
"  to  come  three  times  a  week  to  him,  to  follow  some 
business  that  her  mother  intrusts  her  withall,  and  that 
unless  she  may  have  that  leisure  given  her,  he  will  not 
have  her  take  any  place." — Vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

So  on  the  9th  the  maid  leaves  her  place.  On  the 
26th  Pepys  saw  the  two  sisters  at  the  Duke's 
House,  and  wished  to  speak  with  them,  but  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  do  so,  as  he  was  at  the 
theatre  without  his  wife — which,  as  he  says,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been. 

Then  appear  several  references  to  Gosnell's 
appearances  on  the  stage  at  the  Duke's  House. 
On  28  May,  1663,  she  appeared  in  '  Hamlet,'  "  but 
neither  spoke,  danced,  nor  sung."  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  she  appeared  as  Pyramena,  the 
principal  female  character  in  Sir  Robert  Stapylton's 
comedy  'The  Slighted  Maid,'  "and  did  it  very 
well,  and  I  believe  will  do  it  better  and  better, 
and  prove  a  good  actor"  (vol.  iii.  p.  149).  Accord- 
ing to  Genesr,  Mr*.  Betterton  took  the  character 
of  Pyramena  on  28  May,  the  day  before,  when, 
according  to  Pepya,  'Hamlet'  was  acted.  On 
28  July,  1668,  Gosnell  again  acted  in  •  The 
Slighted  Maid,'  but  Pepys  thought  she  had  very 
much  gone  off  in  her  performance  (vol.  viii.  p.  72). 
On  10  September,  1664,  Gosnell  acted  in 
Davenant's  comedy  '  The  Rival?, '  and  sang  and 
danced  "finely."  This  character  (Celania)  was 
the  one  in  which  Moll  Davis  afterwards  captivated 
Charles  II. 

On  26  December,  1666,  Gosnell  acted  in  a  play 
the  name  of  which  Pepys  omitted.  He  was  not 
pleased,  as  she  did  not  sing,  "  but  a  new  wench 
that  sings  naughtily"  (vol.  vi.  p.  115).  On 
31  May,  1668,  we  are  told  that  "  Mrs.  Davis  is 
quite  gone  from  the  Duke  of  York's  House,  and 
Gosnell  comes  in  her  room"  (vol.  viii.  p.  35).  The 
change  does  not  appear  to  have  been  for  the  better,  for 
on  21  January,  1668/9,  Pepys  saw  'The  Tempest,' 
which  he  says  was  "but  ill  done  by  Gosnell  in 
lieu  of  Moll  Davis"  (vol.  viii.  p.  207). 

It  is  strange  that  a  young  woman  should  obtain 
a  situation  as  a  lady's-maid,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, on  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession,  should 
at  once  obtain  the  first  positions— probably,  how- 
ever, as  an  understudy  of  the  more  famous  actresses ; 
sut  these  particulars  illustrate  very  strikingly  the 
additional  information  respecting  the  history  of 
he  stage  to  be  found  in  Pepys's  '  Diary.' 

HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY. 

FRENCH  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAL,  1718.  —  On 
12  November,  1718,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  con- 
course of  refugees  and  their  families,  the  newly 
finished  Hospital  for  Poor  French  Protestants  and 
,ts  chapel  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  Almighty 
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God,  divine  service  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  celebrated  by  Philippe 
Me'nard,  minister  of  the  French  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James's,  and  first  secretary  and  chaplain  of  the 
French  Hospital.  The  sermon  preached  by  Me'nard 
was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  printed. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  find  an  account 
of  that  dedication  service,  with  the  names  of  any 
who  assisted  at  it,  or  a  copy  of  the  sermon  ?  I 
have  searched  the  old  records  at  the  hospital,  the 
newspapers  and  newsletters  of  the  day,  also  at 
the  British  Museum,  Dr.  Williams' s  Library,  and 
several  other  likely  places,  but  without  result,  yet 
many  copies  of  Me*nard's  sermon  must  have  been 
printed,  for  I  find  an  entry  of  the  cost  of  printing, 
which  amounted  to  142.  95. 

A.  GIRAUD  BROWNING,  Hon.  Sec, 
French  Hospital,  N.E, 

'  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  TIME  OP  QUEEN  ANNE.' 
— Who  is  the  author  of  a  book  bearing  this  title, 
published  in  the  reign  either  of  Queen  Anne  or  of 
George  I,  ?  It  is  quoted  in  the  *  Century  Diction- 
ary/ s.r.  "Jockey,"  and  also  in  the  Badminton 
volume  on  '  Racing/  the  passage,  the  same  in  both, 
referring  to  Tregonwell  Frampton.  The  '  Century ' 
assigns  it  to  Ashton  ;  but  I  cannot  find  the  book 
under  this  name  in  Watt,  nor  in  the  Catalogues 
of  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian. 

0.  B.  MOUNT. 

AUTHOR  WANTED.— Pasted  on  one  of  the  end- 
papers of  a  book  which  I  have  is  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  containing  the  following  lines,  Is  their 
author  known  ? — 

When  courting  slumber 
The  hours  I  number. 
And  sad  thoughts  cumber 

My  weary  mind, 
The  thought  still  cheers  me 
As  thou  art  near  me, 
Whose  ear  to  hear  me 

la  well  inclined. 
My  soul  Thou  keepest, 
Who  never  sleepest ; 
'Midst  gloom  the  deepest 

There  'a  Light  above. 
Thine  eyes  behold  me, 
Thine  arma  enfold  me, 
Thy  word  hath  taught  me 

That  Qod  is  love. 

In  the  margin  is  written  :  "  Lines  by  whom  I 
know  not,  but  they  were  found  amongst  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Harford  of  Blaize  Castle,  the  author  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Life."  Then  follows  a  signature 
of  two  initial  letters,  which  may  be  "  J.  0."  On 
a  fly-leaf  of  the  book  is  written  "  Coleridge  Heath's 
Court,  1877."  The  verses  have  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  contents  of  the  book.  Probably 
"as"  in  the  sixth  line  should  be  "that"  and 
"  taught  "  in  the  fifteenth  should  be  "  told."  Pos- 
sibly the  fifth  line  should  read  "  The  thoughts  still 
cheer  me."  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


TERRA-COTTA  CIRCLE.— What  is  the  probable 
use  of  a  heavy  terra-cotta  circle  found  with  Roman 
pots,  &c.,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  ?  It  looks  like 
a  manger  cog,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was 
a  wheel.  Could  it  have  been  a  potter's  wheel  ? 

E.  E.  THOYTS. 

CORBELS. — I  am  desirous  of  knowing  what  is 
the  earliest  authentic  date  at  which  square  corbels 
are  found  terminating  window-dripstones.  Are 
any  earlier  than  Henry  VIII.  ?  I  do  not  allude 
to  right-angled  returns  of  the  moulding  itself,  such 
as  Pugin  avers  "  were  not  introduced  much  before 
1430,"  but  to  prominent  square  blocks.  Some  I 
know  of  have  carved  on  their  face  the  flat  four- 
leaved  flower  typical  of  fifteenth  century  decora- 
tion. ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

SCULPTURE.  —  Who  are  the  leading  English 
artists  who  have  made  a  speciality  of  memorial 
figure  sculpture  for  a  tomb  ;  and  in  what  publica- 
tion can  illustrations  of  such  work  be  found  ? 

POST  TENEBRAS  Lux. 

TOADS  AS  A  SPECIFIC  FOR  SHINGLES.  —  The 
milky  secretion  exuded  by  the  toad  is  the  invari- 
able specific  for  shingles  in  South  America.  Is  it 
so  anywhere  else?  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

"  BONES." — Has  the  origin  yet  been  given  of 
the  use  of  the  word  "bones"  for  "scruples" — as 
"He  made  no  bones  about  it,  but  did  it"?  It 
may  be  in  the  '  Historical  English  Dictionary.'  I 
have  not  looked.  Y.  Q. 

[See  meaning  No.  8  in  the  '  Hist.  E.  Diet.,'  where  it  is 
said  to  refer  to  bonea  in  soup  aa  an  obstacle  to  being 
easily  swallowed.  The  expression  is  found  in  'The 
Paeton  Letters,'  1459.] 

"CHEVY  CHASE."— From  the  People  of  14  Nov. 
I  extract  the  following.  Can  any  explanation  be 
afforded  ?— 

"  The  spot  at  which  the  Great  Western  Railway  crosses 
the  Uxbridge  Road  just  before  the  ninth  milestone  bears 
the  name  of  '  Chevy  Chase.'  Perhaps  the  learned  editor 
of  Notes  and  Queries  will  oblige  me  with  its  derivation. 
It  is  not  a  new  christening;  the  oldest  maps  of  Middlesex 
which  I  have  been  able  to  see  give  the  name.  Inquiry 
of  local  rustics  always  elicits,  however,  the  reply, 
'  Never  heer'd  of  it  before ;  we  calls  it  the  bridge.' " 

URBAN. 

REV.  ROBERT  EVANCE. — Can  any  one  say  who 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  Evance  whose  wife  Anne 
was  buried  at  Oswestry  in  1652?  I  cannot  find 
him  in  the  '  Alumni  Oxonienses,'  but  some  recton 
there  are  entered  without  the  prefix  "  Rev."  or  the 
addition  "  clerk."  This  may  be  possibly  on  account 
of  escaping  certain  fees.  A.  V.  E. 

ITALIAN  MINT  :  SBBORQA.— Seborga  is  a  village 
of  about  three  hundred  inhabitants  on  the  ridge 
of  Montenegro  in  Liguria,  about  twelve  miles  from 
San  Remo,  in  the  province  of  Porto  Maurizio. 
Anciently  Seborga  was  a  free  fief  of  the  Lerinese, 
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monks  of  the  order  of  8,  Onorato,  who  had  a  mint 
there  and  coined  money,  examples  of  which  are 
extremely  rare  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  museums. 
The  mint  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  and 
to  have  issued  coin  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  is  now  a  ruin.  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  correspondent  can  give  any  information 
with  regard  to  this  mint  and  whether  the  coinage 
has  been  figured.  I  may  add  that  I  have  made 
inquiry  at  the  Coin  Room  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  have  consulted  Amati's  and  Casalis's  diction- 
aries. JNO.  HEBB. 

THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH  AND  THE  EARTH'S  ROTA- 
TION.— Can  any  of  your  readers,  astronomical  or 
other,  tell  me  what  flaw  there  is  in  the  reasoning 
of  Major- General  Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  who,  in  his 
book  '  Untrodden  Ground  in  Astronomy/  shows 
that  the  glacial  epoch  was  due* to  that  second 
rotation  of  the  earth  which  causes  the  pole  of  the 
heavens  to  trace  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  29°  25'  47", 
the  centre  of  which  is  not  coincident  with  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  but  6"  from  it  ?  This  movement  is 
complete  in  31,686  years,  and  during  this  period 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  its  orbit  varies 
as  much  as  12*,  and,  consequently,  at  the  time 
when  the  obliquity  was  greatest  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  each  hemisphere  reached  to  latitude  54°  34'  13*. 
I  ask,  What  flaw  is  there  in  this  statement  and 
the  proofs  given  by  the  author  ?  For  BO  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  astronomers  have  abso- 
lutely ignored  the  explanations  and  the  facts  on 
which  they  rest.  We  all  know  how  Galileo's 
suggestions  were  received  when  first  promulgated, 
and  how  in  our  own  times  the  Astronomer  Royal 
of  England  treated  the  calculations  of  a  young 
mathematician.  He  ignored  them  till  a  French- 
man had  proved  the  same  thing  independently, 
and  then  he  tried  to  deprive  his  fellow  countryman 
of  the  glory  of  the  first  discovery.  If  Major- 
General  Drayson's  calculations  are  wrong,  why 
does  not  some  one  disprove  them  ?  If  right,  why 
this  shameful  conspiracy  of  silence  ? 

0.  R.  HAINES. 

Uppingham. 

NOVEL  BY  JEAN  INGELOW.  —  I  am  anxious  to 
find  the  name  of  a  novel  by  Jean  Ingelow.  It  is 
in  a  manner  a  continuation  of  '  Off  the  Skelligs,' 
as  many  of  the  characters  in  that  novel  reappear 
in  this  one,  which  treats  principally  of  John 
Mortimer  and  his  family.  The  publishers  of  '  Off 
the  Skelligg,'  to  whom  I  have  applied,  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  later  book.  ELISA. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  IRISH  "ToNN."  —  The 
sound  of  the  waves  has  some  claim  to  be  spoken 
of  as  the  most  ancient  kind  of  waves  of  sound 
known  upon  this  planet.  The  Erse  for  wave  is 
tonn,  pronounced  as  tunn  would  be  in  German  or 
Italian.  Is  this  word  considered  by  philologists 


a  near  relative  of  Greek  TO^OS,  English  tone,  tune, 
French  ton,  and  the  word-clan  to  which  thunder 
belongs  ?  There  is  another  word  for  wave  in  Irish, 
inn,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  Basque  uhin. 
In  this  the  first  element  might  be  ur  =  water, 
which  becomes  u  in  several  words  a?  a  com- 
positional prefix.  It  seems  clear  that  there  is 
considerable  psychological  and  radical  similarity 
between  the  Hibernian  and  the  Iberian  dialects. 

PALAMEDES. 

ERNEST  JONES,  CHARTIST. — Whom  and  when 
did  he  marry  ?  Was  he  or  his  wife  related  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  or  to  his  wife? 
Where  was  Theberton  House  (Mr.  T.  M.  Gibson's 
seat)  ?  CLIO. 

SERS  FAMILY  OP  LINCOLNSHIRE.  —  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  information,  however  small,  about 
the  family  of  Sers,  especially  in  Lincolnshire,  and  as 
to  Peter  Sers  of  the  Fens  (latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century).  His  son  was  Sirr,  a  West  India 
merchant,  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  Westminster 
(referred  to  in  'Treasury  Papers,'  1720-28,  as 
"  Francis  Sirr,  Silk  Merchant,  of  St.  Clement 
Danes"),  whose  daughter,  "Miss  Seer,"  married 
Archibald  Eliott  (Gent.  Mag.,  1737,  p.  767 ; 
Davy's  'Suffolk  Collection,'  B.M.  Additional 
MS.  19,149,  Sirr  91).  Joseph  Sirr  ('Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.'),  her  brother,  went  to  Ireland  in  1757  with 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  ancestors  were 
deeply  concerned  in  the  fen  drainage.  Davy  has 
a  note,  "  the  surname  Sirr  is  altered  from  the  Ger- 
man," and  that  Joseph  Sirr  had  spent  an  immense 
fortune  at  the  court  of  George  III.'s  father.  From 
'Alumni  Oxonienses  '  I  learn,  "  Peter  Sers,  son  of 
John,  of  St.  Martin's,  London,"  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church,  February,  1720/1,  as  Patrick  Seers  ; 
and  also  that  Peter  Sers,  "eldest  son  of  William, 
of  Gedney,"  matriculated  1829.  From  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  vii.  79,  I  gather  that  in  a  grant  of  arms 
to  Sir  Geo.  Nayler,  York  Herald,  his  eister 
"  Frances,  wife  of  Peter  Sers,  of  Gedney,  co.  Lin- 
coln, Esq.,"  was  included.  In  Gent.  Mag.  there 
is  the  marriage  notice  of  this  Peter  Sers  (1798, 
p.  810),  and  an  obituary  notice  of  Peter  Sere,  of 
Gedney  Marsh,  died  30  Nov.,  1810,  "whose 
remains  were  followed  by  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators  "  (1811,  p.  658).  The  Dublin  registers, 
published  by  the  Huguenot  Society,  have  entries  of 
several  persons  named  Sers  from  Languedoc,  from 
1699  to  1713,  and  a  "declaration  of  opinions  of 
French  ministers,"  dated  London,  30  March,  1691, 
is  signed  "  Sers— formerly  minister  in  the  Church 
of  Montredon."  Mary  Seers,  of  St.  Clement  Dane?, 
is  mentioned  in  the  marriage  register  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Mayfair,  1749.  H.  SiRR. 

50,  Twisden  Road,  Highgate  Road,  N.W. 

"HoiTY  TOITY."  — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
phrase?  I  have  read  the  assertion  thatjt  is  an 


Irish  or  Scotch  war-cry. 


H.  T. 
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JOHNSTONE    OP    WHAMFRAY. 
(8">S.  xi.  508;  xii.  296,  364.) 

MR.  ALFRED  CHARLES  JONAS  has  probably 
compressed  into  his  note  on  this  subject  as  many 
misleading  and  unfounded  statements  as  could  be 
got  into  similar  space.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  once  or 
twice  in  perusing  it,  wondering  whether  instead  of 
sober  '  N.  &  Q. '  I  had  not  got  hold  of  some  school 
boy  paper. 

MR.  JONAS  says  that  "  the  valley  of  the  Annan, 
prior  to  the  Union,  was  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  lawless  band?,"  and  that  was  why  "at  least 
half  a  dozen  fortified  towers  dotted  the  face  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Border  land."  One  of 
these  "  half  a  dozen  "  towers  was  occupied  by  the 
Johnstones,  who  had,  we  are  told,  "  intermarried 
with  half  a  dozen  or  so  native  families  of  power 
and  importance."  How  deliriously  simple  history 
becomes  treated  thus.  "Prior  to  the  Union"— 
shall  we  say  for  half  a  dozen  centuries  ?— the  John- 
stones  lived  in  one  out  of  the  half  dozen  towers 
dotting  what  was  not  called  the  Border  land,  and 
alternately  intermarried  with  and  fought  with  half 
a  dozen  of  the  county  families.  But  why  specialize 
Annandale  as  different  from  the  rest  of  Scotland, 
where  all  country  gentlemen  found  it  convenient 
to  live  in  fortified  houses,  especially  near  the  Eng- 
lish border  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single 
parish  in  Dumfriesshire  without  one  or  more  of 
these  towers. 

MR.  JONAS  declares  that  the  surname  of  John- 
stone  "  is  attributed  to  one  of  William's  followers, 
the  Seigneur  de  Janville,"  and  that  his  descend- 
ants "  gradually  Anglicized  their  name  to  Johne- 
stoune."  Attributed  by  whom,  and  on  what 
evidence  ?  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
parallel  for  a  Norman  territorial  name  being  Angli- 
cized by  undergoing  deliberate  translation  into 
English.  The  origin  of  the  surname  Johnstone  is 
tolerably  clear  from  documentary  evidence.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  first  or  second  Robert  de 
Brus  of  Annandale  conferred  a  grant  of  land  on  a 
knight  named  John.  The  house  erected  on  these 
lands  naturally  got  the  name  of  John's  toun,  and 
the  lands  in  turn  took  their  name  from  the  man- 
sion; so  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
monest automatic  usage  that  we  find  John's — 
between  1194  and  1214— son  Gilbert  attesting  a 
charter  of  William  de  Bras  of  Annandale  as 
"  Gilbertus  de  Jonistune  "  (see  Sir  William  Eraser's 
'  Book  of  Annandale '). 

The  rest  of  MR.  JONAS'S  paper  is  of  the  same 
distracting  character.  "  John  Ay '11 "  he  interprets 
confidently  as  "  John  Argyle,"  a  curious  surname 
to  find  in  Drumfriesshire  ;  and  he  complacently 
repeats  the  silly  fable  of  the  descent  of  the  Grahams 
from  King  Grime.  He  selects  at  randpm  a  few 


Johnstone  marriages  to  show  their  connexion  with 
the  "  half  a  dozen  "  native  families  (it  would  be 
curious  to  hear  his  explanation  of  "  native  "),  gives 
a  remarkable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Debatable 
lands,  and  crowns  all  with  the  following  wonderful 
statement :  "  The  Douglas  rebellion,  in  1484,  was 
not  crushed  before  a  third  began.  Dumfriesshire 
was,  of  course,  again  the  chief  battle-field.  At  the 
battle  of  Sauchieburn  James  III.  fled  wounded, 
taking  refuge  in  a  cottage,  where  he  was  murdered." 
Historians  have  hitherto  been  silent  about  the 
king's  wound  in  the  battle,  and  perversely  assigned 
the  field  of  Sauchieburn,  not  to  Dumfriesshire, 
but  to  Stirlingshire.  The  most  disquieting  words 
in  this  remarkable  paper  are  those  in  parentheses  at 
the  end,  "To  be  continued."  Is  it  too  much  to 
beg  that  MR.  JONAS  will  revise  his  version  of  his- 
tory before  it  appears  with  the  cachet  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  ? 
HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

I  spell  the  name  without  a  final  e,  which  is  quite 
a  modern  addition.  For  those  of  your  readers  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  subject  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  this  branch  of  the  Johnston 
clan  may  be  useful. 

James  Johnston  of  Johnston,  chief  of  the  clan 
from  1509  to  1524,  bad,  by  his  wife  Mary  Maxwell, 
six  sons ;  the  youngest  was  James,  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Wamphray. 

This  James  Johnston  of  Wamphray  had,  by 
his  wife  Margaret,  four  sons  at  least,  viz.,  Gilbert, 
John,  William,  and  Robert.  In  1561  I  find  Mar- 
garet MacClellan,  widow  of  James  Johnston  of 
Wamphray  (who  was  dead  in  1556),  complaining 
to  the  authorities  and  asking  protection  against  the 
laird  of  Johnston  (her  late  husband's  brother)  and 
his  son,  for  herself  and  her  bairns  for  their  tryanny 
and  oppression.  In  1577  we  find  John  Johnston 
of  Wamphray  denounced  for  dispossessing  his 
mother.  In  1606  William,  brother  of  the  laird  of 
Wamphray,  is  mentioned. 

Gilbert  Johnston  of  Wamphray,  son  of  Jamep, 
who  was  dead  in  1556,  is  mentioned  in  1606  as 
having  the  following  sons,  Robert,  James,  and 
William,  and  there  were  probably  other?.  Gilbert 
Johnston  was  dead  in  1609,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Robert,  who  married  Marion  Mont- 
^omerie,  of  Lainshaw,  in  Ayrshire,  by  whom  he 
bad  issue.  In  an  act  and  decreet,  dated  1611,  the 
laird  of  Wamphray  is  described  as  "  a  gentleman 
of  very  mean  rent.  Nothing  like  a  great  baron  "; 
and  his  three  brothers  as  "young  gentlemen 
without  any  rent  or  means  of  living.'1 

In  1618  Robert  Johnston  of  Wamphray  is  men- 
tioned as  a  lord  of  assize,  and  in  1621  I  find  Wil- 
iam  Johnston,  brother  german  to  Wamphray,  is 
dlled  by  Gapt.  James  Johnston,  of  Thorndyk. 
The  direct  male  line  of  Wamphray  is  supposed  to 
lave  ended  in  1656  with  a  girl,  Janet,  who  married 
a  kinsman  of  the  Sheens  or  Hilton  family. 
Her  son  Robert  Johnston  married  Isobel  Rollo, 
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and  bad  several  children.  His  third  eon  was 
James,  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  is  stated,  I 
believe  erroneously,  in  Douglas's  'Baronage'  to 
have  died  unmarried.  Like  the  rest  of  his  family 
he  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  and  was  apparently  lost 
Bight  of  by  his  relations  in  the  dangerous  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  father  of 
this  James,  Robert  of  Wamphray,  was  out  in  the 
fifteen.  He  died  in  1733,  his  wife  being  then 
alive. 

It  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  the  direct  male 
descendants  of  the  first  Johnston  of  Wamphray 
are  extinct.  Younger  sons  must  have  gained  a 
livelihood  as  they  best  could,  and  they  probably 
Bank  in  the  social  scale  or  sought  new  field?. 

ONE  OF  THE  CLAN. 


PORTRAITS  OP  THE  WARTONS  (8th  S.  xii,  327). 
—  Unless  we  are  to  understand  'that  Reynolds 
signed  no  portrait  except  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
the  'Tragic  Muse'  to  refer  to  the  name  being 
written  at  full  length,  the  report  that  he  in  no 
way  signed  another  portrait  is  incorrect.  He 
signed  the  group  of  Jane,  born  Hamilton,  Lady 
Cathcart,  and  her  daughter  Jane,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Athole,  which  was  No.  71  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition,  1884,  with  the 
initials  "  J.  R."  and  the  date  "  1755."  As  J.  R. 
Smith,  who  engraved  the  portrait  of  Joseph  Warton, 
published  that  work  in  1777,  i.  e.,  in  Sir  Joshua's 
lifetime,  and  inscribed  the  print  "  Painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,"  we  need  no  further  evidence, 
signature  or  no  signature,  that  it  is  a  portrait  of 
the  P.R.A.'s.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  that  0.  Hodges's  engraving  of 
Thomas  Warton,  which  is  dated  1786,  is  similarly 
inscribed  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pinxb."  Both 
these  pictures  were  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhi- 
bition, 1867.  May  I  add  that  Reynolds  put  his 
name  to  the  fine  group  of  'Lady  Gockburn  and 
her  Children,'  engraved  as  '  Cornelia' ?  It  is  true 
that  he  rarely  signed  his  pictures  in  any  way.  As 
with  regard  to  Earl  Cathcart's  group,  he  signed  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Selina  Hastings  with  "  J.  R." 

F.  G.  S. 

From  a  notice  of  mine  (in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
1  August)  of  the  pictures  bequeathed  by  Lady 
Hamilton  to  the  National  Gallery,  I  quote  the 
following  paragraph  respecting  the  'Portrait  of 
Lady  Cockburn  and  Children*  (which  was  com- 
mfnced  by  Sir  Joshua  in  1773  and  exhibited  in 
1774)  :— 

11  Ag  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  the  work  by  Sir 
Joihua's  contemporaries,  we  are  told  that  when  thfg 
portrait  was  brought  into  the  Great  Room  to  be  hung, 
all  the  painters  clapped  their  handg  in  salutation  of  its 
Power ;  while  the  seal  of  the  artist'g  own  approval  ig  to 
B  found  in  his  name,  inscribed  at  full  length  on  the 
iem  of  the  lady's  garment,  the  only  two  pictureg  thug 
honoured  by  him  being  this  one  and  hig  portrait  of 
Mr*,  Siddons," 


I  may  very  likely  have  found  this  statement  in 
Leslie's  'Life'  or  in  Farington's  'Memoirs.'  It 
shows,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Siddons  portrait  was 
not  unique  in  bearing  Sir  Joshua's  name,  and  I 
should  think  it,  therefore,  far  from  impossible  that 
yet  other  works  might  share  this  distinction,  the 
more  so  as  the  letters  might  easily  escape  a  critic's 
observation  if,  as  in  the  Lady  Cockburn  example, 
they  were  introduced  in  a  border  where  they  seem 
but  a  continuation  of  the  beaded  broidery. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

Much  information  respecting  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Warton's  portraits,  their  present  where- 
abouts, references  to  works  relating  thereto,  will 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  published  so 
recently  as  twelve  months  since,  8th  S.  x.  237, 300. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLBMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (8th  S.  x.  357,438  ;  xi.  69, 151, 
510  ;  xii.  55). — Further  investigation  confirms  my 
idea  that  it  is  to  Andrew  Marvell  that  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  introducing  this  term  into  our 
literature,  even  if  not  into  our  language.  In 
"  Nostradamus's  Prophecy.  By  A.  Marvel, 
Esq.,"  included  in  « Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  : 
from  the  Time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Abdica- 
tion of  K.  James  the  Second,'  published  in  London 
in  1703,  is  a  line  not  to  be  quoted  in  these  days  in 
full,  but  which  declares  what  shall  happen 

When shall  be  prime  Min'gterg  Sport ; 

while,  in  "Royal  Resolutions.  By  A.  Marvell, 
Esq.,"  included  in  the  same  work,  is  the  line,  pre- 
viously erroneously  quoted, 

My  Pimp  shall  be  my  Minister  Primier. 
Bolingbroke,  however,  worked  the  hardest  of  any 
politician  to  make  the  idea  current.  Before  his 
attacks  upon  Hurley  as  having  been  "  the  Prime, 
if  not  the  sole  Minister,"  in  the  Craftsman  for 
1735,  already  given,  he  had  publicly  vented  his 
spite  upon  his  old  colleague  and  rival  in  his 
pamphlet  on  '  The  State  of  Parties  at  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  I,1  written  about  1730.  In  this 
be  refers  to  "the  strange  conduct  of  a  first 
minister,"  than  whom  "  no  man  was  more  desirous 
of  power."  The  machinations  of  Harley  gave 
him,  in  fact, 

the  sole  confidence  of  the  queen  [Anne],  put  him  more 
absolutely  at  the  head  of  the  party  .that  came  into  power, 
and  invegted  him  with  all  the  authority  that  a  first 
minister  could  have  in  thoge  days,  and  before  any  man 
could  presume  to  rival  in  that  rank,  and  in  this  kingdom, 
the  rank  of  the  ancient  mayors  of  the  palace  in  Prance  "— 
the  living  Walpole  being  thus  struck  at  in  company 
with  the  dead  Harley.  It  is  a  strange  combination 
of  authorship  of  name  and  idea — Marvell  and 
Bolingbroke  :  but  there  the  combination  i?. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

The  English  translation  of  Father  D'Orleanb'a 
*  History  of  the  Revolutions  in  England  under  the 
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Stuarts  '  was  published  in  1711.  My  copy,  how- 
ever, is  the  second  edition,  published  in  1722.  On 
p.  294  I  find,  "  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  prime 
Minister,  incompatible  with  Rochester  and  his 
profess'd  Enemy."  On  p.  303  "  his  Prime  Minister 
is  accus'd  of  it "  (i.  e. ,  treason)  ;  and  on  the  same 
page  <(that  being  become  Prime  Minister  and 
almost  the  only  one."  The  references  are  all  to 
Sunderland.  W.  H.  DAVID. 

46,  Cambridge  Road,  Battersea  Park. 

The  following  early  example  of  the  term  used  in 
English,  though  not  of  an  English  minister,  may 
be  worth  quoting  : — 

"But  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  tho'  he  hath  neither  a  deliberative  nor 
decisive  voice  in  any  of  the  Councils,  is  yet  aa  some  term 
him  the  Primum  Mobile  of  the  whole  kingdom.  His 
office  is  compounded  of  that  of  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and 
another  long  since  abolished,  but  revived  for  a  small 
time  by  the  Conde  de  Castelmelhor  called  the  Escrivain 
de  Puridade  :  Puridade  in  old  Portuguese  signifies 
Secrecy  or  Privacy  :  the  office  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  same  ag  that  of  Privado  in  Spain,  or  Prime  Minister 
in  France ;  but  nothing  remains  of  it,  now  at  least,  in 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  what  is  purely  ministerial." — 
Colbatch's  'Account  of  the  Court  of  P 


p.  179. 


',  Portugal,'  1700, 
J.  P.  OWEN. 


NINTH  AND  TENTH  PSALMS  IN  THE  VULGATE 
(8th  S.  xii.  308).— 

"  Psalm  X.— This  psalm  is  joined  to  and  a  continuation 
of  the  preceding  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions 

and  those  by  which  they  are  followed Our  version 

follows  the  original  Hebrew"  (See  note  to  Psalm  z.  in 
Knight's  '  Pictorial  Bible '). 

I  think  that  this  is  a  mistake  in  respect  to  the 
Septuagint  version.  In  my  copy  of  the  Septua- 
gint, published  in  Amsterdam,  1683,  these  two 
psalms  are  not  joined  together.  They  are  num- 
bered as  in  our  version.  In  my  copy  of  the 
Vulgate,  published  at  Turin,  1840,  that  which  is 
the  tenth  in  our  version  has  for  heading  "  Psalmum 
X  secundum  Hebreeos."  Its  verses  are  numbered 
1-18.  The  next  psalm  has  for  heading  "  Infinem, 
Psalmus  David  X,"  It  is  Psalm  xi.  in  our  ver- 
sion. The  arrangemement  of  the  Vulgate  appears 
in  the  Douay  version.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  Vulgate  copied  the  Septuagint  in  making 
one  psalm  of  Psalms  ix.  and  x.  In  the  Hebrew 
these  two  psalms  form  one  acrostic,  and  have  other 
constructional  agreements.  Moreover,  Psalm  x. 
has  no  title.  W.  0.  B. 

Reuss,  in  his « Das  Alte  Testament'  (Brunswick, 
1892-94),  in  his  commentary  on  these  Psalms, 
says  that  "  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  in  all  Catholic 
editions  this  poem  [i.e.,  the  two  Psalms]  is  regarded 
as  forming  a  connected  whole."  K. 

INDULGENCE  IN  MUFFINS  (8th  S.  xii.  348).— 
Dickens  obviously  founded  his  Sam  Weller's  story 
on  Beauclerk's  story  as  recorded  in  Boswell,  See 


1  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xii.  307, 334, 377  ;  where  reference 
is  aleo  made  to  De  Quincey's  version  of  the  story 
in  his  paper  on  '  National  Temperance  Move- 
ments '  ('  Works/  ed.  Masson,  1889-90,  xiv.  272). 

G,  L.  APPERSON. 

"THE  BILL,  THE  WHOLE  BILL,"  &c.  (8th  S.  xii. 
309).—  Earl  Russell,  in  his  'Recollections/  says 
that  the  cry, "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill,"  owed  its  origin  to  Lord  Brougham, 
and  was  intended  to  meet  the  disposition  existing 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  destructive 
amendments.  J.  R.  M. 

"  PLOUGH  THE  SANDS  »  (8th  S.  xii.  306).— It  has 
for  some  time  appeared  to  me  that  the  germ  of  this 
phrase  is  to  be  found  in  the  '^Raeid,'  iv.  212, 
which  Surrey  translated — 

To  whom  we  gave  the  strond  for  to  manure. 
This  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  thought  sug- 
gested is  wider  than  the  plain  fact  stated.  The  most 
attractive  form  of  a  similar  idea  (not  the  same)  is 
"  Noctuas  Athenas  ferre,"  with  its  German  trans- 
lation, "  Eulen  nach  Athen  tragen." 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

Noa  tamen  hoc  agiraua,  tenuique  in  pulvere  sulcoa 
Ducimus,  et  litus  sterili  versamua  aratro. 

Juvenal,  7th  Satire. 
I  do  not  remember  this  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

KILLIGREW. 

Ulysses,  when  he  pretended  madness,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  go  to  Troy,  ploughed  the  sands. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  expression.  E.  YARDLET. 

TICKETS  OF  VAUXHALL  GARDENS  (8th  S.  xii. 
367).  —  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  John  Salkeld,  the  i 
well-known  bookseller  of  Clapham  Road,  showed 
me  a  most  curious  and  extensive  collection  of  these 
and  similar  tickets.  The  collection  was  offered  in 
([  think)  his  last  catalogue,  but  whether  it  is  sold 
or  not  I  cannot  say.  MR.  WARWICK  WROTH 
should  see  it.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Carlton  Villa,  Elea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

POPOCATEPETL  (8th  S.  xii.  248,  310).  —  I  have 
to  return  thanks  for  the  replies  to  my  query,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  like  to  suggest  a  reason 
for  what  once  puzzled  me,  and  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  explained,  viz.  the  Spanish  custom 
of  dropping  the  final  consonant  in  many  Mexican 
names.  Why,  for  instance,  did  Tlaxcallan  become 
Tlascala  ?  The  answer  is  that  in  Spanish  a  word 
ending  with  a  consonant  is  almost  invariably 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  whereas  such  words 
in  the  Mexican  tongue  were,  as  I  have  shown, 
accented  on  the  penultimate.  To  assimilate  them 
to  the  Spanish  language  the  conquerors  must 
either  shift  the  accent,  as  they  did  in  some  cases, 
or  drop  the  final  consonant,  as  they  did  in  others ; 
Guatemala  from  Guatemalan,  and  the  Tlascal 
from  Tlaxcallan,  mentioned  above.  Spanish  words 
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are  cut  down  in  the  same  way  by  the  vulgar.  Thus 
virgen,  being  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  becomes 
binge.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jan. 

MR,  PLAIT'S  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of 
Mexican  names  will  be  of  service  to  every  reader 
of  Preacott,  even  if  there  are  exceptions  to  it,  of 
which  I  think  I  can  point  out  one.  The  name  of 
the  great  province  Quere'taro  appears  to  be  always 
accented  on  the  third  syllable  from  the  end,  instead 
of  the  second  as  it  should  be  by  MR.  PLATT'S  rule. 
WM.  RICHARDSON. 

CASSITER  STREET  (8th  S.  xii.  269,  336).  — 
Whether  this  name  does  or  does  not  reproduce 
Kao-cnre/Dos  I  cannot  help  to  determine  ;  but  your 
correspondents  at  both  these  references  will  be 
interested  in  an  article  on  'Celtic  Tin/  by  M. 
Reinacb,  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record 
for  December,  1892.  A  letter  frojn  Prof.  Rhys  in 
the  Academy  (end  of  September  or  early  in  October), 
1895,  refers  to  this  article,  which  broke  fresh  ground 
in  regard  to  the  much  debated  derivation  of  Cassi- 
terides.  Briefly,  this  name  may  be  based  on  some 
native  name  of  the  aborigines,  or  of  their  country 
the  British  Isles,  at  a  very  early  date,  before, 
possibly,  any  Celt  or  other  Aryan  had  landed  here. 

C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 

THE  CURFEW  (8th  S.  xii.  65,  156,  230). —  In 
Taylor's  '  Handbook  to  Bristol,'  published  a  few 
years  ago,  it  is  stated  that  the  curfew  bell  is  still 
rung  from  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas!, 
in  that  city  :— 

"  By  a  code  of  instructions  dated  1481  we  find  that  the 
•uffragan  was  'to  ring  ourfew  with  one  bell  at  iz  of  the 
clock,  a  convenient  peal  the  maintenance  of  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.'  This  custom,  we  may  add, -has 
been  traditionally  continued,  and  the  curfew  bell  may 
still  be  heard  every  evening  at  9  o'clock." 

In  a  small  book  published  in  1884, '  Our  Parish ' 
— that  is,  Hailsham,  in  Sussex— it  is  said  that  the 
curfew  bell  is  still  rung  from  the  church  tower 
there.  The  hour  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  *  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,'  referring  to  that  city  in  February, 
1396,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  :  "  Curfew  bell,  then 
rung  at  seven  o'clock  at  night."  The  custom  has 
long  ceased,  but  the  street  in  which  the  bell  was 
situated,  and  where  the  Fair  Maid  lived,  is  still 
called  Curfew  Row.  W.  S. 

[Very  many  replies  on  'Curfew1  are  acknowledged. 
They  as  a  rule  refer  to  the  subject  generally,  which  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  not  to  the  special  point 
brought  forward  at  the  first  reference.] 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  BURNING  BUSH  (8th 
S.  xii.  148,  237). — As  no  satisfactory  reply  to  this 
query  has  yet  appeared,  I  may  mention  that  a 
friend  of  mine  has  to-day  shown  me  a  copy  of  *  The 
Story  of  the  Burning  Bush,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  0. 
Carrick— a  little  book  whose  existence  I  was  not 
previously  aware  of,  In  a  prefatory  note  the 


author  says  that  the  burning  bush  has  been  for 
at  least  two  centuries  the  expressive  crest  and 
symbol  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  And  in 
chap.  viii.  he  writes  : — 

"  In  1688  William  and  Mary  came  to  power,  and  the 
Revolution  settlement  was  passed ;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  burning  bush,  which  had  literally  blazed  with  the  fierce 
fires  of  persecution  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  yet 
not  consumed:  'Nee  tamen  consumebatur.'  It  must 
have  been  in  this  age  that  the  Church  took  that  as  its 
crest." 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  emblem  was 
derived  from  the  Huguenots,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  at  what  date  it  first  oame  into 
use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  perhaps  one 
explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  never  formally  adopted  by  the 
Church.  W.  S, 

STRAPS  (8th  S.  ix.  468  ;  x.  11,  63,  162,  280).— 
I  notice  that  the  latest  contribution  on  this  subject 
leaves  a  bad  mistake  for  *  N.  &  Q. '  to  perpetuate. 
I  allude  to  the  alleged  "  Duke  of  York  "  equestrian 
statue  in  London  Road,  Liverpool.  This  monu- 
ment has  been  most  unfortunate.  With  some  it 
was,  and  probably  still  is,  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the 
famous  statue  of  whom  it  was  modelled ;  with 
others  it  was  Wellington  ;  and  now  it  is  the  Duke 
of  York.  Originally  in  Great  George  Square 
(1809),  then  in  London  Road  (1821),  and  now 
once  again  moved  (1896),  but  still  in  London  Road, 
this  statue  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  George  III.  His 
Horseguards  Highness  of  York  has  no  statue  in 
Liverpool.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

POLITICIAN  (8««  S.  x.  333,  444,  517  ;  xi.  76, 
333  ;  xii.  237).— Andrew  Marvell,  writing  to  Sir 
Edward  Barley,  17  Nov.,  1677,  observed  :— 

"  To-day  is  acted  tho  first  time  '  Sir  Popular  Wisdom  ; 
or,  the  Politician,'  where  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  all 
his  gang  are  sufficiently  personated.  I  conceive  the  King 
will  be  there." — 'Royal  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission,' The  Portland  MSS.,  vol.  iii.  p.  357. 

If  any  other  record  of  this  play  exists,  it  should 
throw  further  light  upon  the  question  which  baa 
been  raised  ;  but  there  is  plentiful  evidence  that 
just  about  the  period  of  its  production  "  politician" 
was  as  much  a  word  of  reproach  in  England  as  it 
now  is  in  the  United  States.  Rochester,  in  his 
'  Alexander  Bando's  Speech,'  wrote  :— 

"  Now  for  the  Politician,  he  is  a  grave,  deliberating, 
close,  prying  Man  :  Pray,  are  they  not  grave,  deliberating, 

close,  prying  Pools? The  Politician,  finding  how  the 

People  are  taken  with  specious  miraculous  Impossibilities 

protests,  declares,  promises  I  know  not  what  Things, 

which  he  is  sure  can  never  be  brought  about.  The  People 
believe,  are  deluded,  and  pleased ;  the  Expectation  of  a 
future  Good,  which  shall  never  befal  them,  draws  their 
Eyes  off  a  present  Evil.  Thus  are  they  kept  and  estab- 
lished in  Subjection,  Peace,  and  Obedience ;  he  in  Great- 
ness, Wealth,  and  Power,  80  you  see  the  Politician  is, 
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and  must  be,  a  Mountebank  in  State  Affairs,"— Lord 
Rochester's  '  Works,'  pp.  31-2. 

To  this  may  be  added  an  illustrative  extract 
from  Wycherley : — 

"  Lydia.  What  kind  of  man  is  your  poll-wit  1 
*' Dapper.  He  is  a  fidget  ting,  busy,  dogmatical,  hot- 
headed  fop,  that  speaks  always  in  sentences  and  proverbs 
(as  others  in  similitude?),  and  he  rails  perpetually  against 
the  pre-ent  government.  His  wit  lies  in  projects  and 
monopolies,  and  penning  speeches  for  young  parliament 
men."—'  Love  in  a  Wood,'  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

And  Balzac's  opinion  is  to  be  quoted  in  this 
connexion : — 

"L'ancien  miniatre  avait,  depuis  son  avenement  en 
politique,  contracte  la  manie  de  collectionner  lea  belles 
choses,  sans  doute  pour  faire  opposition  a  la  politique 
qui  collectionne  secretement  les  actions  les  plus  laides." 
— 'Lea  Parents  Pauvrec,'  Deuxieme  Episode, '  Le  Cousin 
Pons.' 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

John  Ford,  too,  joins  in  the  dramatist's  de- 
nunciation of  the  politician.  The  following  lines  are 
from  *  The  Lover's  Melancholy/  TV.  ii.  :— 

So  politicians  thrive, 

That  with  their  crabbed  faces,  and  ely  tricks, 
Legerdemain,  ducks,  cringes,  formal  beards, 
Crisped  hair,  and  punctual  cheats,  do  wripgle  in 
Their  heads  first,  like  a  fox  to  rooms  of  state ; 
Then  the  whole  body  follows. 

Then  they  fill 

Lordships ;  steal  women's  hearts  ;  with  them  and  theirs 
The  world  runs  round ;  yet  these  are  square  men  still. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Publin. 

OLD  CHURCH  (8th  S.  xii.  227).  —  In  c  Ancient 
Towers  and  Doorways/  by  Galletly  and  Taylor, 
imperial  4 to.,  1896,  David  Nutt,  is  a  drawing  of 
the  tower  of  Muthil  and  a  short  description  of  it 
among  others  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  engraving  of  the 
old  church  in  'Perthshire  Illustrated/  London. 
1844.  J.  L.  A. 

Edinburgh. 

RICHARD  TOPCLIFFE  (8th  S.x.133.198;  xi.  51).— 
He  did  not  die  intestate,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  pro- 
bate of  his  will  was  stayed  on  account  of  a  lawsuit 
regarding  it  between  his  daughter,  described  as 
"  Margaret,  otherwise  Frances  Tashe,  otherwise 
Topcliffe/'  and  his  son  Charles  Topcliffe.  He  is 
himself  described  as  "  late  of  Somerby,  co.  Lincoln, 
esq."  On  3  Dec.,  1604,  a  grant  of  administration 
was  made  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
to  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  at  her  death  a 
second  grant  was  issued  28  Jan.,  1613,  to  Sir 
William  Leighton,  Knt.,  of  Plashe,  Shropshire, 
as  being  the  next -of -kin.  A  third  act  of  ad- 
ministration was  issued  on  15  July,  1615,  with  the 
consent  of  Charles  Topcliffe,  the  son,  to  Edmund 
Malton,  a  creditor  of  Richard  Topcliffe,  but  it 
was  afterwards  revoked  ;  and  a  fourth  act  was 
issued  on  14  Feb.,  1617,  to  Adam  Eyre,  of  Brad- 
way,  co.  Derby,  gent., during  the  minority  of  Mary 


Topcliffe,  grandchild  of  Richard  Topcliffe,  and 
daughter,  as  I  suppose,  of  Charles  Topcliffe,  the 
son.  From  '  Oal,  of  State  Papers,  Dom./  1611-18, 
p.  72,  it  would  seem  that  Charles  Topcliffe  had 
been  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  Southwark,  for  some  time. 

GORDON  GOODWIN. 

THE  GREEN  TABLE  (8th  S.  xii.  208,  293).— 
With  reference  to  MR.  WARREN'S  remark  that  in 
"  Irish  courts  witnesses  sit,  or  did  sit,  at  a  table, 
instead  of  standing  in  a '  box '  like  ours/'  perhaps, 
in  reply,  I  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  of  your  correspondent  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  following  quotation  from 
Lever's  •  Tom  Burke  of  Ours.'  The  hero  of  the 
novel,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  arrested  and 
placed  on  his  trial,  under  a  warrant  of  felony. 
When  the  case  was  before  the  judge,  an  animated 
discussion  took  place  anent  the  acceptance  of 
Darby  McKeown  as  a  witness  for  the  defence  ;  at 
last  it  was  ruled  that  Darby  "was  to  mount  the 
table." 

"  His  air  and  demeanour,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
table,  seemed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  homage  ren- 
dered him.  He  placed  his  worn  and  ragged  hat  beside 
his  feet,  and  then  concealing  his  joined  hands  within  his 
sleeves,  and  drawing  his  legs  back  beneath  the  chair,  he 
assumed  that  attitude  of  mock  humility  your  least  bash- 
ful Irishman  is  so  commonly  fond  of." 

There  is  a  most  graphic  illustration,  by  the  great 
"Phiz,"  of  'Darby  in  the  Chair '  at  p.  615  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  '  Tom  Burke  of  Ours/  published 
by  Chapman  &  Hall,  London,  1873.  Of  course 
the  first  edition  of  the  novel  appeared  in  1844. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

In  Lever's  novel '  Tom  Burke '  there  is  a  picture 
of  a  Dublin  law  court,  with  a  witness  seated  on  a 
table,  round  which  sit  counsel  peering  up  at  him. 
This  seems  to  dispose  of  MR.  WARREN'S  theory 
that  "on"  is  Irish  for  "at."  My  knowledge  in 
the  matter  begins  and  ends  with  this  picture.  Are 
there  no  Irish  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who 
could  say  exactly  what  is  and  has  been  the  use  1 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

DEVICE  ON  SEAL  (8th  S.  xii.  228).— It  is  well  ! 
known  that  ancient  devices  were  often  taken  from 
still  more  remote  Hebrew  emblems.  The  device 
on  the  Loanhead  seal,  inquired  about  by  J.  S., 
looks  rather  like  one  of  these.  At  all  events  the 
emblems  are  all  Hebrew,  and  are  found,  as  in  this 
case,  together.  The  application  of  the  emblems 
must  depend  upon  minute  local  history  probably,  i 
Jacob,  in  blessing  his  sons  (B.C.  1635),  connects 
the  lion  and  vine  with  Judah,  the  wolf  with  Ben- 
jamin, while  the  eagle  was  the  well-known  emblem 
of  Dan,  as  seen  in  tbe  cherubim  (Ezekiel  i.  10). 
See  Genesis  xlix.  9,  10,  27.  So  also  the  Scotch 
Church  has  for  its  official  emblem  a  burning  bush 
(Exodus  iii.  3),  as  I  remember  seeing  carved  in 
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stone  on  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Largo  di  Capeila  Vecchia,  Naples.       A.  B.  G. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY  (8th  S.  xii. 
127,  253,  298).— Whilst  admitting  that  W.  C.  B. 
is  practically  correct  in  his  statement,  I  must 
assert  that  the  line  he  draws  is  almost  too  fine  to 
be  discerned  with  a  microscope.  A  degreee,  as  is 
well  known,  can  only  in  this  country  emanate 
from  a  university  ;  but  the  dictionary  definition  of 
a  degree  is  (vide  Nuttall),  "  In  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, a  mark  of  distinction  conferred  on  students 
as  a  testimony  of  their  proficiency  in  arts  and 
sciences."  I  suppose  I  should  have  substituted 
qualification  for  "degree." 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Bradford. 

"GRAND  OLD  MAN"  (8th  S.  xii.  288). —The 
popularity  of  this  title  received  it*  impetus  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  North- 
ampton, where  he  repeatedly  referred  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  the  Grand  Old  Man.  This  informa- 
tion I  received  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  fancy  for  this  most  worthy  sobriquet 
originated  through  his  strongest  supporter,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  telling  some  friends  in  the  tea-room 
of  the  House  that  "  the  grand  old  man,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Mr. 
Labouchere,  bring  me  Mr.  Bradlaugh  back  again.'  " 
This  invitation  had  reference  to  the  nullity  of 
election  (June,  1880),  and  naturally  was  made  the 
moat  of  by  Mr.  Brad  laugh.  0.  E.  CLARK. 

Pearson's  Weekly  Offices. 

While  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  this  title  (by  which  Charlotte  Bronte 
had  already  designated  the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
was  given  by  the  Illustrated  London  New*  to 
Lord  Brougham,  in  a  leading  article,  beginning, 
"  The  grand  old  man  has  passed  away  from  us  " 
(May  16,  1868).  But  there  is  one  difference,  the 
present  possessor  of  the  title  is  the  first  who  has  it 
with  capital  letters. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

REGISTERING  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  ENGLAND 
(8th  S.  xii.  109,  214).  — There  appears  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  answers  to  the  above 
query  :  A.  R.  B.  says  the  mother's  maiden  name 
is  shown  when  registering  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  and 
further  on  he  says,  in  a  baptismal  register  the  child 
is  simply  described  as  that  of  Mary  and  William 
Smith.  This  seems  to  be  contradictory,  for  if  the 
child  be  shown  simply  as  that  of  Mary  and  William 
Smith,  the  mother's  maiden  name  (surname)  is 
certainly  not  recorded.  Then  MR.  WARREN  says 
the  woman's  maiden  name  is  not  shown.  Which 
is  correct  ?  It  seems  strange  that  the  woman's 
maiden  name  should  not  be  shown  in  the  registra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  her  child  as  well  as  at  her 


death,  as  is  done  in  other  countries.  If  a  man 
were  to  marry  three  times  and  each  time  a  woman 
with  the  same  Christian  name,  there  seems  to  me 
ample  room  for  complications  in  records  after  years 
roll  on.  It  is  such  a  simple  matter  to  make  the 
entry  at  the  time,  and  one  which  I  should  think 
would  be  of  great  value  as  a  matter  of  record.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  ? 

F.  0.  H. 

*  AUSTRIA  AS  IT  is'  (8th  S.  xii.  168, 292).— There 
is  also  a  French  edition  of '  Austria  as  it  is'  (Paris, 
1828).  An  interesting  account  of  the  writer's  life 
may  be  found  in  Wurzbach's  '  Biog.  Lexikon  des 
Kaiserthnms  Oesterreicb,'  vol.  xxxiii.  ;  and  cp. 
'  Faust,'  Cb.  Sealsfield,  Weimar,  1897,  p.  59. 

R.  GBYBR. 

Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

"  WHEN  SORROW  SLEEPETH  WAKE  IT  NOT"  (8th 
S.  x».  417,  507  ;  xii.  77,  195).— The  words  are,  as 
has  been  stated,  by  Miss  Stodart,  and  the  music  by 
Land.  It  is  published  by  Addison  &  Hollier,  210, 
Regent  Street,  with  English  and  German  words. 
I  can  send  the  words  if  your  correspondent  wishes. 

M.    A.    CoRDEAUX. 

Great  Cotes  House,  R.S.O.,  Lincoln. 

AUSTRIAN  NAME  (8">  S.  xii.  368).— The  family 
of  Uexktill  traces  its  origin  from  Livonia  and 
Eithonia.  A  branch  settled  in  Sweden,  where  the 
name  is  written  Yxkull  (one  offshoot  has  it  Yxell). 
In  1648  the  title  of  baron  was  conferred,  with  the 
additional  name  of  Gyldenband  or  G)  lien  band. 
In  the  last  century  one  of  the  family  entered  the 
service  of  the  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg,  became  in 
1790  a  member  of  the  Svrabian  knighthood,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  was  made  a  count  by 
Leopold  II.  I  am  afraid  this  does  not  answer 
MR.  WARREN'S  inquiry  as  to  how  the  name 
originated,  but  it  will  show  that  the  family  is  one 
of  standing  and  has  long  borne  the  present  name. 

LEO  CULLETON. 

Uexkuell,  written  out  in  full,  no  doubt  has  an 
odd  look.  When  written  tjxkull,  with  the 
umlaut  as  in  German,  it  looks  right  enough.  The 
Uxkulls  are,  I  believe,  of  North  German  origin, 
and  boast  a  thousand  years  of  nobility. 

SHERBORNE. 

THEOBALD'S  ROAD  (8th  S.  xii.  286).— The  error 
pointed  out  by  R.  B.  P.  occurs  in  unexpected 
places.  In  early  prints  of  Pepys's  *  Diary,1  under 
date  26  May,  1668,  Theobald's  not  only  appears 
as  Tibald's,  but  is  indexed  under  "  Tibald,  Mr." 

KlLLIGREW. 

ENNIUS  (8th  S.  xii.  309).— The  best  collection  of 
;he  fragments  of  Ennius  is  by  Vahlen,  '  Ennianse 
Poesis  Reliquiae,'  Leipzig,  1854.  I  believe  it  is 
complete.  The  remains  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of 
Ennius  are  included  in  Ribbeck's  'Scenicse  Ro- 
inanorum  Poesis  Fragmenta.1  K. 
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SANDRAS'S  *  MEMOIRS  OF  D'ARTAGNAN  '  (8th  S. 
xii.  347). — The  '  Memoires  de  M.  d'Artagnan,'  by 
Oourtilz  de  Sandras  (Cologne,  1700),  have  been 
recently  reprinted  in  Paris.  The  notice  of  Courtilz 
in  Didot'a  'Biographic'  gives  the  full  title  of  the 
book,  and  adds,  "  c'est  dans  cet  ouvrage  que  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  paraib  avoir  puise  les  materiaux 
de  son  celehre  roman  des  Mousquetaires."  A 
summary,  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  appeared  a 
few  months  ago  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The 
statement  of  Dumas,  that  Courtilz  printed  the 
book  in  Amsterdam,  is  there  repeated  ;  though, 
according  to  Didot,  it  was  first  issued  from  Cologne. 
A  note  on  the  capacities  of  Courtilz  might  suggest 
that  the  *  Memoires '  have  occasionally  been 
"enlivened"  by  the  editor.  They  have  not 
appeared  in  English.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

The  'Memoires  de  M.  d'Artagnan,  Capitaine- 
Lieutenant  de  la  lreCompagnie  des  Mousquetaires/ 
have  been  recently  published  in  3  vols.,  Paris,  A 
la  Librairie  Illustr4e,  8,  Rue  Saint  Joseph.  No 
author's  name  is  given,  but  it  is  included  in  the 
"  Bibliotheque  de  Volumes,"  &c.,  fourteen  in 
number.  It  is  evidently  Sandraa's.  I  know  no 
English  translation. 

SAMOEL  RICHARDSON,  B.A.,  B.L. 

Bedford  Lodge,  Clontarf,  Ireland. 

THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  AND  THE  VULGATE 
(8th  S.  xii.  288). —The  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  state,  near  the  end  of  their  preface,  that 
they  have  " avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritans, 
who  leave  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  and  betake 
them  to  others/'  This  would  of  necessity  assimilate 
the  expression  of  many  passages  to  the  rendering 
in  the  Vulgate,  where  so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
words  occur.  But  "The  King's  instructions  to 
the  Translators  "  specify  the  Bishops'  Bible  as  to 
be  followed  when  the  original  will  permit,  and  in 
the  default  of  this,  when  there  is  more  agreement 
with  the  original,  "Tindale's,  Matthew's,  Cover 
dale's,  Whitchurcb,  Geneva."  But  at  the  same 
time  they  carefully  avoided  the  obscurity  arising 
from  the  transliteral  rendering  of  certain  words  in 
the  late  version,  the  Rheims  version  of  1582,  made 
from  the  Vulgate. 

The  article  treating  of  the  Authorized  Version 
in  Smith's  *  Bible  Dictionary  '  has  this  observation 
respecting  the  assertions  of  Dr.  John  Bellamy  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  No.  36,  and  of  Sir  J 
Burges  in  '  Reasons  in  Favour  of  a  New  Transla 
tion,'  1819  :  "The  rash  assertions  of  both  Bellamy 
and  Burges  that  the  A.  V.  had  been  made  alrnosl 
entirely  from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  genera 
deficiency  in  all  accurate  scholarship,  made  them 
easy  victims"  (vol.  Hi.  p.  1679,  col.  2).  Are  the 
authorities  to  which  HIERONTMUS  refers  to  be 
classed  with  them  ?  The  fourteen  instructions  o 
King  James  can  be  seen  in  Fuller,  '  Ch.  Hist., 


A.D.  1607.     The  preface,  "  The  Translators  to  the 

leader,"  which  has  fallen  out  of  the  usual  issue  of 

he  Authorized  Version,  is  absent  from  Barker's, 

1647,  but  appears  in  Oxford,  1769,  4to.,  has  been 

printed  separately,  I  think,  by  the  S.P.C.K. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

A  man  who  adopts  St.  Jerome's  own  signature 
ought  to  know  all  about  the  Vulgate.  It  is  cer- 
aioly  not  true  that  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  followed  the  Vulgate  in  the  main,  nor  can 
t  well  be  said  that  they  were  very  strongly  icfla- 
enced  by  it.  There  are  cases  of  Vulgate  renderings, 
but  they  are  chiefly  verbal,  and  may  almost  all  be 
traced  back  to  Wycliffe,  whose  version  was,  of  course, 
directly  from  the  Vulgate.  Thus,  "  a  firmament," 

Enoch  was  translated,"  "a  moment  of  time,'' 
"  Mount  Calvary  "  are  simply  Wycliffe's  reduction 
of  the  original  words  of  the  Vulgate  to  English 
form.  Two  cases  more  than  verbal,  and  both 
unfortunate,  are  John  x.  16,  "  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd,"  which  is  the  Vulgate  "unum  ovile." 
Wycliffe,  of  course,  had  fold,  Tyndale  rightly 
changed  to  flock,  which  is  the  original  Greek  ;  but 
succeeding  versions  unhappily  altered  back  again. 
Another  case  is  Hebrews  iii.  6, "  a  son  over  his  own 
house,"  Vulgate  "  domo  sua";  own  should  be 
omitted,  the  house  being  God's,  as  before,  ver.  2, 5. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

For  some  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Rhemish  translation  from  the  Vulgate  on  the  1611 
version  see  Bishop  Westcott's  'History  of  the 
English  Bible,'  270  ff.  See  also  Mornbert's 
'  English  Versions,'  318  ff. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting*. 

CLUB  (8th  S.  vii.  145 ;  xii.  346).  —  A  copy  of 
the  original  issue  (in  1679)  of  the  rare  printed 
tract  of  4  pp.  folio,  entitled  "  A  List  of  one  unani- 
mous Club  of  Voters  in  his  Majesties  Long  Parlia- 
ment, dissolved  in  78.  Very  fit  to  be  thought  on 
at  the  next  New  Choice,"  is  in  my  possession.  It 
contains  the  names,  198  in  number,  arranged  under 
the  thirty-nine  counties  and  places  for  which  the 
parties  respectively  sat,  of  such  members  of  the 
then  last  Parliament  as  were  "  Pensioners,"  t. «., 
who  had  received  any  "pension,"  place  of  profit, 
office,  or  employment  from  the  king,  and  who  in 
consequence,  it  may  be  presumed,  supported  the 
Crown  in  all  parliamentary  measure?.  To  some 
twenty-five  of  these  names  slight  remarks  are  added 
as  to  the  office  held,  or  source  of  such  "  pension," 
&CM  and  to  that  of  "Samuel  Peipys"  (sic)  the 
words — each,  like  the  name,  commencing  with  a 
"P."— "Plot,  Popery,  Piracy."  On  the  fourth 
page  are  minutes  of  "Votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  concerning  the  Pensioners"  in  May, 
1679  ;  and  one  can  learn  as  to  the  motive  for  the 
publication  of  the  tract,  not  only  from  the  con- 
cluding pvragraph,  as  follows  :  "  Whether  all  the 
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Counties,  Cities,  and  Corporations  in  England  are 
not  at  this  time  more  highly  concerned  than  ever, 
to  make  choice  of  such  for  Parliament  Men,  as 
may  not  sell,  but  save  them,  to  the  happy  settle 
ment  of  this  bleeding  Kingdom?"  but  also  from 
the  fact  previously  stated  therein,  that  on  "  May  8, 
1679,  A  Bill  for  hindering  any  Members  from 
accepting  any  Office  or  Emploiment  [.sic]  from  the 
King  during  this  Sessions  of  Parliament,  [was] 
read  a  second  time."  W.  I.  R.  V. 

HOODS  AS  HEADDRESSES  (8th  S.  xii.  324,  411). 
—The  hood  of  the  French  naval  jacket  is  always 
used  in  France.  In  Russia  the  detached  hood  is  a 
part  of  the  uniform  of  both  officers  and  men  in 
the  army,  under  the  name  of  Bdshlik.  D. 

DE  MANDEVILLE  :  CLAVEEING  (8th  S.  xii.  289). 
— I  think  T.  W.  S.  is  incorrect  respecting  the 
arms  of  the  above.  According  to  the  Roll  of  Arms, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  the  arms  of  the  Mandevilles  were 
Quarterly,  or  and  gules,  and  the  Carlaverock  Roll 
of  Arms  gives  Quarterly,  or  and  gules,  over  ail  a 
bend  sable,  for  the  Clavering  family.  It  seems 
improbable  that  the  manor  of  Clavering  was  ever 
held  by  the  Mandevilles.  In  1199-1200  Robert 
Fitz-Roger  obtained  from  King  John  a  confirmation 
of  the  manor  of  Clavering,  and  in  1300  John,  son 
of  another  Robert  Fitz-Roger,  assumed,  by  the 
appointment  of  King  Edw.  I.,  the  surname  of 
Clavering.  This  John  de  Clavering  dying  in  1332, 
having  no  male  issue,  left  the  manor  to  his  brother 
Edmund  for  life,  then  to  Ralph  de  Nevill,  the  son 
of  Ranulph  de  Nevill  and  Euphemia,  daughter  of 
Robert  Fitz-Roger  and  sister  of  John  de  Clavering 
afore-mentioned.  Ralph  de  Nevill  died  (1367) 
seised  of  the  manor  and  half  the  hundred  of 
Clavering.  It  probably  remained  in  the  hands  of 
this  family  until  1570-1,  when  all  the  vast  estates 
of  Charles  Nevill,  sixth  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  were 
confiscated,  he  being  implicated  in  the  insurrection 
of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

JOBN  RADCLIFFE. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  "  The  Titular 
Barony  of  Clavering.  Its  origin  in  and  Right  of 
Inheritance  by,  the  Norman  House  of  Clavering. 
Authenticated  and  Illustrated  from  the  Public 
Records."  Privately  printed,  1891,  folio,  many 
facsimiles  : — 

"  Robert  Fitz  Roger  was  succeeded  in  bia  lands  and 

dignity  by  his  eldest  ton  John,  who was  ordered  by 

King    Edward   the    First    to    adopt   the    Surname  of 
'Clavering'  from  his  principal  Manor  in  Essex. 

"John  De  Clavering  had  Summons  to  Parliament  as  a 
Baron  during  his  Father's  lifetime  from  29  December, 
1299,  and  was  afterwards  regularly  summoned  until 
20  November,  1331." 

F.  H.  J. 

NONSENSE  VKRSES  (8th  S.  xii.  247,  357).  —  I 
cannot  find  the  "  man  from  Tobago"  in  '  Gammer 
Gorton's  Garland/  1810,  of  which  little  book  I 


have  a  copy  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford,  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, who  has  added  several  traditional  rhyme?. 
I  have,  however,  discovered  the  lines  in  question 
in  Halliwell's  'Nursery  Rhymes,' second  edition, 
1843,  p.  215,  together  with  two  others  of  a  similar 
nature  (pp.  75,  76).  Whilst  strongly  of  opinion 
that  this  class  of  composition  is  not  of  greater  age 
than  the  'Sixteen  Wonderful  Old  Women,'  I 
must  echo  the  hope  expressed  by  MR.  C.  F.  S. 
WARREN  at  the  last  reference. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

"The  old  man  of  Tobago"  is  in  the  '  Arundines 
Cami,'  which  was  published  in  the  year  1841,  and 
is  said  there  to  be  taken  from  '  Gammer  Gurton.' 
COL.  PRIDEAUX  has  pointed  out  that  'Gammer 
Gurton'd  Garland'  appeared  first  in  1784,  and 
afterwards,  with  additions,  in  1810. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

POPE  AND  THOMSON  (8tt  S.  xii.  327,  389).  — 
Since  my  last  note  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Duncan 
Tovey  sends  me  the  following  account  of  the  marks 
to  which  I  there  referred  :  — 

"The  cross  +  or  x  is  against  almost  all  the  notes  in 
the  small  hand,  and  against  the  text  to  which  they  refer. 
Thomson  uses  the  same  mark,  but  larger  and  more 
untidy,  and  occasionally  makes  a  star  *." 
This  fact  must  count,  as  I  have  said,  for  what  the 
reader  thinks  it  may  be  worth.  Mora  significant 
is  this.  The  famous  comparison  of  Lavinia  to  the 
myrtle  "in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine," 

Breathing  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild, 
is  in  this  mysterious  handwriting;  and,  though  not 
an  original  thought  with  Pope,  is  one  of  his  ideas, 
as  appears  from  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  iv.  157,  158, 
where  the  comparison  seems  precisely  similar  : — 

There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  ey?, 

Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
May  I  further  say  that  long  before  my  edition  of 
Thomson  appeared  I  published  a  note,  with  my 
signature,  in  the  Athenceum,  stating  my  doubts  as 
to  this  handwriting  ;  which  note  was  embodied  in 
my  edition  ? 

In  my  *  Life  of  Thomson '  (vol.  i.  Aldine  Edition) 
[  have  expressed  my  wonder  that  no  critic  had 
ever,  so  far  as  I  knew,  observed  that  his  '  Edward 
•rod  Eleanora '  is  adapted  from  the  '  Alcestis '  of 
Euripides.  Since  I  wrote  thus,  I  have  seen  in 
Prevelyan's  '  Life  of  Macaulay '  record  of  a  note  of 
iis  in  the  margin  of  his  Euripides  in  which  he 
remarks  that  "  the  odious  baseness  of  Admetus  in 
accepting  the  sacrifice  of  his  wife  is  avoided  very 
lappily  by  Thomson  in  his  imitation,  by  making 
ileanora  suck  the  poison  while  Edward  is  sleeping." 

D.  C.  TOVEY. 

"DUNTER"  (8th  S.  xii.  348). —  I  have  never 
»eard  this  name  applied  to  an  eider-duck.  I  have 
always  thought  it  was  a  species  of  whale.  See  the 
ttory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  about  the  placed  minister 
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of  Dundee,  from  the  '  Life  of  R.  H.  Barham ' 
(Ingoldsby),  by  his  son,  p.  41,  1880,  who,  in 
preaching  on  Jonah,  said  : — 

"'Ken  ye,  brethren,  what  fish  it  was  that  swallowed 
him!  Aiblins  ye  may  think  it  was  a  shark.  Nae,  nae, 
brethren,  it  was  nae  shark.  Or  aiblina  ye  may  think  it 
was  a  saumon.  Nae,  nae,  my  brethren,  it  was  nae 
eaumon.  Or  aiblins  ye  may  think  it  was  a  dolphin.  Nae, 
nae,  my  brethren,  it  was  nae  dolphin.'  Here  an  old 
woman,  thinking  to  help  the  pastor  out  of  a  dead  lift, 
cried  out,  'Aiblins,  sir,  it  was  a  dunter'  (the  vulgar 
name  of  a  species  of  whale  common  to  the  Scotch  coast). 
c  Aiblina,  madam,  ye  're  an  auld  witch  for  taking  the  word 
o'  God  out  of  my  mouth  ! '  was  the  reply  of  the  disap- 
pointed rhetorician." 

WM.  GRAHAM  F,  PJGOTT. 

Abington  Pigotts. 

LUTTRELL  (8th  S.  xii.  129).— The  name  of  the 
father  of  Christopher  Luttrell,  given  as  Richard, 
does  not  agree  with  the  information  in  Archdall 
and  Lodge's  <  Peerage  of  Ireland/  vol.  iii.  p.  407, 
which  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Robert,  younger  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  of  Dunster 
Castle,  by  Jane  Beaumont,  died  15  Hen.  VI.  [1436-7] 
seised  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  Luttrellstown,  county 
Dublin;  he  had  also  considerable  possessions  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  from  Sir  Elias  de  Ashbourne,  Knt.,  of 
Devon,  whose  daughter  he  married.  Christopher  his 
[second]  son  succeeded  at  Luttrellstown  [name  of  wife 
not  given]  and  was  the  father  of  Thomas,  who  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Rochfort  of  Kilbride,"  &c. 

The  arms  of  John  de  Ashborne  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  'Visitation  of  Worcester/ 1569,  vol.  xxvii. 
Harl.  Soc.  JOHN  RADCLIFFB. 

GENTLEMAN  PORTER  (8tb  S.  xii.  187,  237,  337). 
— If  your  correspondent  MR.  W.  L.  RUTTON  is 
correct  in  saying  that  Gentleman  Porter  and 
Serjeant  Porter  are  different  names  for  the  same 
office,  it  must  have  been  held  by  two  men  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  one  John  Traherne 
was  Gentleman  Porter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James.  He  had  the  same  arms  confirmed  to 
him  that  are  now  borne  by  the  Trahernes  of 
Glamorganshire.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  these  two 
men,  the  giant  and  John  Traherne,  held  the  office 
simultaneously  or  in  succession  ?  E.  T. 

See  'Royal  Custom,'  7th  S.  xi.  268,  358. 

CBLER  ET  AUDAX. 

"SNIPERS"  (8th  S.  xii.  128,  150,  237).  — The 
Globe  for  Nov.  5  had  a  note  on  the  above  term  as 
used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  day  before  in  a 
speech  at  Glasgow.  This  note  furnishes  a  capital 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  meta- 
phorical career  of  words.  The  clever,  "  smart,' 
and  " up-to-date"  Globe  believes  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  be  the  first  to  have  the  honour  o 
being  dubbed  a  "sniper"  in  current  English 
controversy.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  in  the 
staid  Church  Quarterly  for  October  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers  who  ever  and  anon  attack  the 


validity  of  tie  Edwardian  and  Elizibethan  olergy'a 
>rdera  are  called  "  snipers."  The  term  will  be 
'ound  in  a  notice  of  a  book  relating  to  Bishop 
3arlow,  but  I  cannot  give  a  more  precise  reference 
t  this  moment.  J.  P.  OWEN. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8tb  S.  xii. 
369).— 

The  mark  of  rank  in  nature  is  capacity  for  pain, 

And  the  anguish  of  the  singer  marks  the  sweetness  of  the 

strain 

will  be  found  in  a  poem  called  "  Is  it  so,  0  Christ  in 
Heaven]"  by  Sarah  Williams,  who  wrote  under  the  name 
-*"  Sadie."  C.  HILLIEB. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 
The  lines  are  a  part  of  the  concluding  stanza  of  Words- 
worth's '  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,'  p.  159, 
Moxon's  edition,  1847.         C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

(8'h  s.  xii.  409.) 
Eternity  is  not,  as  men  believe, 
Before  and  after  us,  an  endless  line. 
The  author  of  this  poem  is  JOB.  Jno.  Murphy. 

H.  K. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

East  Anglia  and  the  Civil  War.    By  Alfred  Kingston, 

F.R.Hist.S.     (Stock.) 

THREE  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  '  Hertfordshire 
during  the  Great  Civil  War  '  Mr.  Kingston  has  followed 
it  up  with  a  more  ambitious  book  on  a  kindred  subject. 
Hh  latest  work  is,  indeed,  an  important  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  liberties 
of  England  were  vindicated.  That  East  Anglia  —  in 
which  Puritan  ideas  took  deep,  if  not  deepest  root — was, 
according  to  the  different  views  entertained,  a  hot-bed  of 
rebellion  or  the  scene  of  the  staunchest  maintenance 
of  freedom  is  conceded.  In  the  associated  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
and  Hertford  the  banner  of  revolt  against  tyranny  was 
held  most  steadfastly  aloft.  Cromwell  himself  came 
from  Huntingdon  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  his  Ironsides 
were  drawn  from  the  associated  counties.  But  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  this  large  and  important  district 
was  seized  upon,  and  the  resolution  with  which  it  was 
held  for  the  Parliament,  the  result  of  the  war  might  well 
have  been  different,  and  the  struggle  might  conceiv- 
ably have  had  to  be  renewed  in  the  following  century. 
Sufficiently  stirring  is  the  record  Mr.  Kingston  has 
compiled,  chiefly  from  contemporaneous  sources  which, 
thougb  accessible  to  historians,  have  not  even  yet  been 
exhausted,  and  we  credit  him  with  the  production  of  a 
work  which,  besides  forming  an  indispensable  portion  of 
every  historical  library,  contains  much  information, 
local  and  other,  not  accessible  without  original  research. 
The  fact  is  established  that  it  was  not  only  the  middle  and 
lower  class  in  the  Eastern  Counties  that  fought  so  steadily 
against  the  king,  but  that  the  landed  gentry— including, 
as  is  well  known,  some  at  least  of  the  great  nobles— were 
on  the  same  side  as  the  people.  The  first  leaders  of  the 
Parliamentary  armies,  indeed,  were  closely  associated 
with  the  counties  mentioned.  Especially  animated  are 
the  chapters  describing  the  interception  by  Cromwell  of 
the  plate  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge  on  its  road  to  the 
king,  and  the  seizure  of  the  magazine  in  the  Castle  of 
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Cambridge,  both  things  being  done  before  the  royal 
standard  had  been  set  up  at  Nottingham,  and  the  first 
Biege  of  Crowland,  with  what  is  called  <l  The  Battle  of 
the  Parsons."  Sterner  interest  attends  the  twelfth 
chapter,  in  which  the  contest  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  army  concerning  the  king  is  depicted,  and  the 
thirteenth,  descriptive  of  "  The  Second  Civil  War."  In 
this  the  East  Angliana  were  no  longer  BO  closely  allied, 
and  the  whole  district  from  Stamford  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  to  Colchester  was  aflame  with  rebellion. 
These  aspects  of  the  contest,  in  some  respects  the  most 
tragic,  are  finely  depicted.  We  know  not  whether  to 
blame  Mr.  Kingston  for  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  scales 
between  the  contending  factions  with  a  not  too  steady 
hand.  So  strongly  on  the  Bide  of  the  stalwart  and 
pugnacious,  albeit  heroic  Puritanism  of  East  Anglia, 
and  so  fervent  an  admirer,  is  he,  that  he  almost  loses  the 
impartiality  of  the  historian.  Admiring,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  he  the  service  rendered  to  England  by  the 
patriots  of  the  associated  counties,  we  find  our  sym- 
pathies turned  by  the  manner — strongly,  if  unconsciously, 
one-sided— in  which  our  author  writes.  The  barbarous 
|  and  inhuman  murder  of  Lucas  and  Lisle  after  the  siege 
of  Colchester  provokes  nothing  more  thftn  the  statement 
that  "  much  controversy  has  been  carried  on  around  the 
question  "  if  the  execution  of  Lucas  and  Lisle  was  juati- 
f'utble,  and  whether  its  inhumanity  can  be  condoned  by 
i  any  question  of  parole  given  by  compounders,  &c.,  and  all 
|  that  is  added  is  that  it  is  "  a  controversy  into  which  it 
would  be  profitless  to  enter  here."  This  may  be  true. 
It  may,  however,  be  contrasted  with  advantage  with  the 
strong  language  employed  when  the  boot  is  on  the  other 
leg.  Without  in  the  least  intending  to  chide  Mr.  Kings- 
ton, whose  sympathies  are  justified  as  well  as  probably 
inherited,  we  should  have  enjoyed  more  a  work  which 
we  have  enjoyed  much  had  a  greater  appearance  of 
impartiality  been  kept  up.  There  are  in  his  volume 
gome  capital  sketches  of  character  as  well  as  much  very 
curious  and  valuable  information.  Among  the  appendices 
are  a  good  sketch  of  "  Social  and  Public  Life  during  the 
Civil  War  "  and  an  account  of  "  The  Deprived  Royalist 
Clergy  in  Cambridgeshire."  The  illustrations  include  a 
plan  of  the  siege  of  Colchester,  a  facsimile  title-page  of 
'The  Souldier's  Pocket  Bible,'  a  picture  of  Cromwell 
arresting  the  sheriff  at  St.  Albans  (from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  F.  0.  Kitton),  views  of  Crowland  Abbey  and  other 
•pots,  and  a  portrait  of  Cromwell's  daughter,  Bridget 
leetwood. 

Actt  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.    New  Series. 
Vol.  XVI.  A.D.  1588.    Edited  by  John  Roche  Dasent, 
C.B.    (Record  Office.) 
So  occupied  with  preparations  connected  with  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  the  Privy  Council  during  1588  that  matters 
of  private  interest  seem  to  have  come  rarely  under  its 
ken.    Lady  Conowey  (Conway),  however,  to  whose  pro- 
|  ceedings  in  connexion  with  the  acquisition  of  wives  and 
(fortunes  for  her  eons  we  have  previously  drawn  atten- 
I  tion,  is  still  troublesome.     In  October  she  is  spoken 
jof  as  "latlie  diseased";  and  though  the  difficulties  con- 
I  cerning  Marie  Bourne  are  not  yet  at  an  end,  her  lady- 
|  ship  will  have  no  further  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  recalcitrancy  with  regard  to  obedience  to  orders. 
Another  romantic  case,  however,  crops  up  in  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
j  Clencar  (Clancarty)  by  a  certain  Fynnv  McCarty.  During 
his  lordship's  stay  in  London,  "  to  followe  certaice  suites 
to  her  Majestic, 'T  the  aforesaid  Fynny  McCarty  has  "  by 
sinister  practize    intysed    and  taken    awuie  [Florence 
1  McCarty]  the  only  daughter  and  heire  of  the  said  Earle, 
kbeinge  very  younge  and  not  of  yeres  to  consent  to  anj 
contract,  which  proceedinge,  considering  the  calling  o.' 


he  Earle  and  the  quallycie  of  the  other,  to  bereave  him 
of  his  only  daughter,  not  only  without  his  privy  tie  but 
contrary  to  her  Majestie's  meaninge,"  it  is  prayed  that 
he  said  young  lady  be  restored  and  that  Fynny  receive 
i  is  merited  punishment.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  marauder  was  for  his  presumption  imprisoned  at 
Cork,  and  subsequently,  since  he  was  there  allowed  too 
much  liberty,  was  transported  to  Dublin  Castle,  where 
iris  opportunities  of  annoying  his  kinsman  were  fewer. 
Mr.  Dasent  assumes  that  the  marriage  which  took  place 
was  not  disagreeable  to  the  fair  Florence.  Here  are 
materials  for  a  thoroughly  Irish  romance.  The  main 
interest  of  the  volume  i?,  however,  historical,  confirming 
particulars  we  already  possess  as  to  the  difficulty  in 
provisioning  the  fleet  intended  to  oppose  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  obtaining  the  ships,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
sailors  and  others  after  the  danger  had  passed.  Sir 
John  Gilborne  (Gilbert),  Knight,  shows  in  very  un- 
patriotic colour?,  for,  besides  refusing  obedience  to  the 
order  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  that  he  shall  detain  in  the 
realm  certain  vessels,  some  of  them  of  great  burden, 
which  he  had  intended  for  service  in  the  West  Indies, 
For  which  he  was  gravely  censured,  he  seems  to  have 
been  among  those  who  pilfered  from  the  captured  ships 
of  the  Spaniards  stores,  &c.,  required  by  the  State. 
Many  offenders  of  this  class  were  there,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  to  repress  the  loot.  It  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  historical  importance  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  present  volume.  Most  of  it  has, 
however,  been  at  the  disposal  of  our  later  historian?. 
Mr.  Dasent's  duties  have  been  once  more  efficiently 
discharged,  and  he  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  succeeding  volumes  are 
issued. 

SuflolJc  Tales,  and  other  Stories,  &c.    By  the  late  Lady 

Camilla  Gurdon.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
DURING  her  residence  near  Woodbridge,  Lady  Eveline 
Camilla  Gurdon,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  wife  of  Sir  William  Brampton  Gurdon, 
K.C.M  G.,  took  a  keen  interest  in  Suffolk  folk-lore,  on 
which  she  wrote  a  book,  and  in  Suffolk  customs  and 
people  generally.  Her  premature  death  three  years  ago 
was  calamitous.  Pious  hands  have  given  the  world  a 
collection  of  her  "  Memories  and  Fancies,"  which  enable 
us  to  realize  the  extent  of  our  loss.  Though  needlessly 
melancholy  in  tone,  her  prose— her  verse  contributions 
are  but  trifles — is  well  written,  and  shows  habits  of  close 
observation,  both  of  character  and  natural  objects.  An 
ardent  lover  of  the  country,  Lady  Camilla  writes  of  it 
with  a  zeal  begotten  of  knowledge.  The  lessons  she 
preaches  are  all  human  and  touching,  and  her  book  con- 
veys the  idea  that  she  must  have  possessed  a  charming 
personality. 

Boethius'  Contolation  of  Philotophy.  Translated  by 
George  Colville,  1556.  Edited  by  Ernest  Belfort  Bax. 
(Nutt.) 

WE  have  here,  rescued  from  obscurity  and  neglect,  one 
more  of  those  early  translations  the  reproduction  of 
which  has  constituted  a  boon  that  philologists  and 
students  of  English  prose  are  but  too  glad  to  recognize. 
The  present  translation  of  this  much  translated  work, 
which  was,  indeed,  the  delight  and,  let  us  hope,  the 
consolation  of  mediaeval  thinkers,  is  included  in  Mr 
Nutt's  delightful  "  Tudor  Library,"  the  earlier  render- 
ings, apart  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  King 
Alfred,  consisting  of  that  of  Chaucer,  which  Chaucerians 
are  bound  to  study,  and  find  a  sufficiently  difficult  task, 
and  that  of  John  Walton,  Canon  of  Osney,  executed  in 
1410,  which  we  have  not  seen.  Colville's  or  Coldewrl'g 
translation,  first  printed  in  1556  by  John  Cawood,  was 
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more  than  once  reprinted  in  Tador  times.  It  is  wholly 
in  prose,  the  verse  portions  being  conjoined  with  the 
general  text.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  the  most 
agreeable  rendering  in  which  to  peruse  a  work  eminently 
calculated  to  appeal  to  Englishmen.  We  have  per- 
sonally found  Chaucer's  translation  unreadable,  though 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  blush  to  say  so.  The  French 
translation  of  Charles  d'Orl§ans  we  have  not  attempted, 
and  modern  versions  have  proved  but  moderately  stimu- 
lating. Colville's  rendering  has  just  the  right  amount 
of  archaic  flavour,  and  offers  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
to  the  student  of  Tudor  literature.  A  few  contractions, 
euch  as  "  y* "  for  that,  and  the  indication  by  a  circum- 
flex of  an  omitted  letter,  are  all,  indeed,  that  need  puzzle 
a  novice,  and  Colville's  English  is  terse,  vigorous,  and 
characteristic,  and,  as  Mr.  Bax  sayp,  wholly  free  from 
euphuisms.  An  introduction  by  Mr.  Bax  is  a  sound  piece 
of  criticism.  It  tells,  moreover,  all  that  needs  be  told 
concerning  the  sufferings  of  Boethius— which  are,  for 
tbe  most  part,  indicated  in  his  book— and  his  untimely 
and  unmerited  fate.  With  its  antique  type,  broad  mar- 
gins, spotless  cover,  and  exquisite  paper,  the  volume 
is  an  unmixed  delight  to  the  lover  of  fine  books.  A 
large  circulation  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  for  it,  but 
there  are  not  a  few  to  whom  its  possession  will  be  a  joy. 

The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    By  Walter  Thornbury. 

(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

IN  a  new  and  revised  edition,  and  with  ten  repro- 
ductions in  colour  of  Turner's  pictures,  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus  have  reissued  Thornbury's  bright  and  read- 
able, if  rather  desultory,  life  of  Turner.  The  work  is  a 
miracle  of  cheapness,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  what  processes  in  art  so  marvellous  effects  can 
be  produced  at  the  price.  A  large  class— almost  the 
largest  class— of  readers  may  hope,  accordingly,  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  Turner's  strange  character  and 
adorable  art.  The  illustrations  include  'Calais  Har- 
bour '  '  Edinburgh  from  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,'  '  The 
H6tel  de  Ville,  Paris,'  'Skiddaw  from  Derwentwater,' 
and  many  other  works  of  highest  interest  and  beauty. 
On  p.  154  Gravelot,  the  designer  and  engraver,  is  mis- 
printed "Gavelofc,"a  mistake  that  should  be  corrected 
in  another  edition.  In  its  present  form  the  work  is 
destined  to  a  large  circulation. 

London  Signs  and  Inscription!.     By  Philip  Norman, 

F.S.A.    (Stock.) 

THE  second  volume  of  the  reissue  of  the  "Camden 
Library  "  consists  of  Mr.  Norman's  work,  also  called 
'  Sculptured  Signs  of  Old  London,'  in  praise  of  which — 
on  its  first  appearance  four  years  ago,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  now  reprinted— we 
spoke  8th  8.  iv.  60.  What  we  then  said,  that  the  volume 
constitutes  the  only  attempt  of  which  we  are  aware  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  sculptured  signs,  remains  true. 
These  things  are  rapidly  disappearing.  During  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  volume  first  saw  the 
light  some  have  gone,  giving  way  to  the  necessity  for 
London  extension,  and  before  very  long  all  probably  will 
have  vanished.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  a  home  for 
some  of  them  has  been  found  at  the  Guildhall  Museum. 
This  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  value  of  Mr. 
Norman's  book,  in  which  they  are  shown  in  the  positions 
they  occupied.  Mr.  Norman's  talents  as  artist  and 
writer  qualified  him  fully  for  tbe  task  he  has  efficiently 
discharged,  and  though  few  of  the  designs  now  given  are 
hia  own,  all  are  produced  under  his  superintendence. 
Many  devices  of  utmost  interest  were  naturally  swept 
away  by  the  Fire  of  London,  and  the  number  of  those 
remaining  is  smaller  than  we  could  have  wished.  Mr. 
Norman  has  made,  however,  a  considerable  collection, 


and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  lag  excellent  work  in  a 
cheap  but  still  attractive  form. 

Chronologies  and  Calendars.    By  Jamea  C.  Macdonald 

F.  S.A.Scot.    (Andrews.) 

THB  avowed  aim  of  Mr.  Macdonald  in  writing  a  treatise 
on  chronology  has  been  to  make  it  readable.  This  effort 
ms  been  attended  with  complete  success,  and  we  know 
few  books  at  once  so  helpful  and  eo  pleasant  to  the 
student.  So  agreeably  instructive  is  it  that  he  would  be 
1  not  unwise,"  to  use  Milton's  locution,  who  made  the 
volume  his  companion  on  a  journey  whereon  he  could 
not  afford  to  burden  himself  with  many  books. 

Holhj  Leaves,  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  News,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant 
of  its  class.  It  has  a  wonderful  coloured  print  of  Mr.  R. 
Caton  Woodville's  Balaclava  picture,  and  has  admirably 
diversified  contents,  both  literary  and  pictorial. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  E.  Walford  will  remove  from  the 
pages  of  •  N,  &  Q.'  one  familiar  name  and  one  or  two 
scarcely  less  familiar  pseudonyms,  tbe  best  known  of 
which  was  Mus  URBANUS.  Born  at  Hatfield  Peverell, 
3  Feb.,  1823,  he  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated 
28  Nov.,  1840;  won  an  open  scholarship;  passed  B.A. 
1845  and  M.A.  1847  ;  carried  off  the  Chancellor's  prize 
for  Latin  verse,  and  was  proxime  accessit  for  the  Ireland 
University  Scholarship  in  the  year  Prof.  Conington  won 
it.  He  took  deacon's  orders  in  1846 ;  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1847;  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  Borne,  1853;  returned  to  the  Church  of  England, 
1860 ;  and  was  readmitted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  1871. 
He  was  for  some  time  assistant  master  of  Tonbridge 
School.  His  name  is  best  known  in  literature  by  its 
association  with  that  of  Walter  Thornbury  in  the  pro- 
duction of '  Old  and  New  London.'  He  is  also  responsible 
for 'Greater  London,'  '  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom,'  •  Chapters  from  Family  Chests,' '  Pleasant  Days 
in  Pleasant  Places,'  '  The  Pilgrim  at  Home,'  '  Tourist's 
Guide  to  Berkshire,'  an  annual  Peerage,  Baronetage, 
and  Knightage,  &c,  and  other  works.  Mr.  Walford, 
who  died  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  Ventnor,  where  he  had 
recently  dwelt,  maintained  to  the  last  hia  interest  in 
'  N,  &  Q.,'  and  contributes  to  the  present  volume. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticet: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  tbe  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent! 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

ARTHUR  LEVESON  GOWER  ("Raineford  of  Salleen  ").— 
No  reply  has  been  received. 

fioncx. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OP 'THEALMA  AND 
CLEARCHUS.' 

In  1683  there  was  published  under  the  auspices 
of  Izaak  Walton  a  slender  octavo  with  the  title 
"  Thealma  and  Clearchus.  A  Pastoral  History  in 
smooth  and  easie  Verse.  Written  long  since  by 
John  Chalkhill,  E-q.,  an  Acquaintant  and  Friend 
of  Edmund  Spencer."  Walton,  in  his  preface, 
dated  7  May,  1678,  informs  us  that  the  author 
"  was  in  his  time  a  man  generally  known,  and  as 
well  beloved  ;  for  he  was  humble  and  obliging  in 
his  behaviour,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar."  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  he  says  that  death  prevented 
Chalkhill  from  completing  the  poem,  "  and  I  hope," 
he  quaintly  adds,  "the  reader  will  be  sorry." 
Thirty  years  before  the  publication  of  '  Tbealma 
and  Clearchus,'  Walton,  in  his  'Compleat  Angler,' 
printed  two  song?,  signed  "  lo  Chalkhill."  It  may 
thus  be  reasonably  inferred  that  Cbalkhill  held 
some  office  which  would  have  made  him  "  generally 
known,"  that  he  died  after  a  brief  illness,  and  that 
his  manuscripts  were  placed  in  Walton's  hands 
through  his  becoming  connected  with  the  family. 

la  two  admirable  letters  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1860  (vol.  viii.  New  Series,  pp.  278, 
388),  Mr.  F.  Somner  Merryweather  was  the  first 
to  point  out  that  the  poet  might  be  identical  with 
Ion  Chalkhill,  who  held  the  responsible  office  of 
coroner  for  Middlesex  (1592),  and  thus  would 


answer  to  Walton's  description  of  him  as  "a  man 
generally  known."  Ion  Chalkhill  was  likewise  an 
attorney,  practising  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
London,  and  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  fmt  fruits 
of  the  bishopric  of  Chicheeter  ('State  Papers, 
Domestic,'  Addenda,  1594-H,  vol.  xxxiii.  f.  227).' 
When,  in  1608,  the  will  of  hi«  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Sara  Venables,  was  dispu'ed  hy  her  relatives,  and 
recourse  had  to  the  Exchfquer  Cnnnibfr,  Jon 
Chalkhill  was  chosen  by  the  Attorney-General 
solicitor  to  the  family,  as  we  learn  from  documents 
in  his  singularly  beautiful  handwriting  in  the  Re- 
cord  Office  ('State  Papers,  Domestic,'  vol.  xxxvii., 
No.  113,  i.  to  vii.);  and  from  this  circumstance  we 
have  a  further  assurance  that  he  moved  in  good 
society  and  was  "a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  well  known."  It  may  heie  be  noted  that 
learned  calendarists  of  State  Papers,  to  Bay 
nothing  of  printers,  have  persisted  in  regarding 
Ion  as  a  variant  of  John  and  even  Jonas. 

Ion  Chalkhill  was  living  in  1606  at  Kingsbury, 
Middlesex,  but  he  subsequently  removed  to 
Northall,  in  the  same  county.  Oae  of  his  brothers- 
in-law  was  Michael  Gardiner,  rector  of  Greenford 
Magna.  On  1 7  Aug.,  1615,  he  made  his  will  as  "  of 
Northall  in  the  Countie  of  Middx.,  gentleman, 
beyng  sicke  in  bodye,"  and  it  was  proved  eleven 
days  later  (P.C.C.  78,  Rudd).  By  his  wife  Martha, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Browne,  Citizen  and  Merchant 
Taylor  of  London,  and  great-aunt,  it  would  seem, 
to  John  Browne,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  1640-8, 
Ion  Chalkhill  had  two  son?,  John  and  Ion,  and 
three  daughters,  Mary  (Mr?.  Wakefield),  Martha, 
and  Margarer,  to  whom  he  was  enabled  to  leave 
130/.  apiece.  I  would  here  suggest  that  the  eldest 
son  might  well  be  identical  with  the  John  Chalkhill 
who  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  May, 
1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  under  twenty- 
five  at  his  father's  death  in  1615,  and  his  will  was 
not  proved  at  London.  The  second  son,  IOD,  was 
absent  in  foreign  parts  in  1620,  and  he  died  abroad 
in  1622,  a  bachelor  (Ad.  Act  Book,  P.C.C.,  1619- 
1622,  f.  212b). 

Mrs.  Chalkhill  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege, 
London,  in  1620  (Probate  Act  Book,  P.C.C.,  1620; 
will  in  P.C.C.  115,  Soame).  Between  that  date 
and  1633  her  daughter  Martha  became  the  second 
wife  of  Thomas  Ken,  of  Furnival's  Inn,  attorney 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleap,  and  their  two  sons 
were  respectively  baptized  John  and  Ion  ('  Vieita- 
ion  of  London,'  1633-5,  Har).  Soc.,  xvii.  27). 
About  1646  Martha's  step-daughter,  Anne  Ken, 
married  as  his  second  wife  Izaak  Walton,  and 
through  this  connexion  Walton  would  have  had 
access  to  Ion  Chalkhill's  manuscript  poems. 

Ion  Chalkhill  had  cousins,  substantial  yeomen, 
seated  at  Fulham.  Of  these  William  Chalkhill 
mentions  him  in  his  will,  dated  14  Dec.,  1606, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  some  scrivener,  as  "ruy 
cozen  John  Chalkhill  of  Kingsbury"  (P.C.C.  2, 
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Hudleston).  William  had  a  brother,  Ion  Chalk- 
hill,  who  died  in  1619  intestate  (Act  Book,  1619-26, 
Commissary  Court  of  London,  f.  18).  Neither,  as 
may  be  Been  from  William's  will,  was  able  to  write. 
I  merely  mention  the  cousins  to  show  that  there 
was  a  second  contemporaneous  Ion  Chalkhil),  but 
illiterate.  This  branch  of  the  family  severed  their 
connexion  with  Fulham  in  1666,  when  William 
Chalkhill,  son  of  the  yeoman  of  that  name,  con- 
veyed the  manor-house  and  farm  of  Butterwick  to 
Robert  Moyle  (Lysons,  '  Environs  of  London,'  ii. 
405).  He  appears  to  have  migrated  to  Croydon, 
where  he  died  in  1679  (will  in  P.C.C.  81,  King). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  poet  William 
Browne,  of  Tavistock,  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Ion  Chalkhill.  He  was  intimate  with  his 
nephew  Thomas  Gardiner  (afterwards  Recorder  of 
London  and  a  knight),  and  with  his  brother-in-law 
John  Browne,  Citizen  and  Merchant  Taylor  of  Lon- 
don ;  indeed,  he  celebrated  the  charities  of  the 
latter's  partner  Richard  Fishbourne  in  an"epiced." 
GORDON  GOODWIN. 


A  CONTESTED  ELECTION  IN  1715. 
A  contemporary  description  of  a  contest  at  the 
first  general  election  under  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
both  our  history  and  our  manners.  Such  a  descrip- 
tion is  included  among  the  documents  in  the  MS. 
account  of  the  borough  of  Launceston,  written  by 
John  Anstis,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  in  the  earliest 
years  of  George  I.,  while  member  for  that  town  ; 
and  it  is  of  the  more  value  because  it  contains  a 
personal  reminiscence  of  a  curious  occurrence  at 
the  general  election  which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Pensionary  Parliament  in  1679,  while  it 
gives  the  figures  polled  at  Launceston  in  1715, 
which  have  never  previously  been  published.  For 
the  ensuing  copy  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Young, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Hunterian  Library  in  Glasgow 
University,  in  which  the  Anstis  MS.  now  is  :  — 

Launceston  22d  of  ffebruary  1714  [1715  N.S.]. 
S',— I  understand  by  a  letter  which  my  wife  had 
from  you  last  weeke  y*  you  want  to  be  further  informed 
of  ye  proceedings  before  our  late  Election,  at  it,  and 
what  our  antient  usage  hath  bin  in  Electing,  time  out 
of  mind,  which  is  as  follows.  On  Thurday  ye  Rejoycing 
day  being  8  dayes  before  our  Election  day,  came  our 
Worthy  Knight  to  our  Town  who  was  reed  by  ye  2 
Bowdens  and  about  18  others  with  great  acclamations 
which  were  prevaild  on  under  a  promis  of  20  guineas 
&  20  Moyders  a  man,  a  Strong  temptation  to  such  fel- 
lows which  I  am  sure  laying  a  Side  5  or  6  all  ye  rest 
are  not  worth  five  pounds,  wee  never  discouerd  any 
thing  of  ye  designe  of  it  till  wee  saw  him  and  y(  he  was 
Courting  of  ye  free  men.  for  in  truth  Mr.  Pyper  &  I 
thought  thare  was  as  great  a  harmony  betwixt  us  and 
Bowdon  as  ever  thare  was  since  we  knew  each  other, 
both  Bowdons  were  at  both  your  entertainments  and 
drank  your  Healths  uery  heartily  with  all  ye  rest  &  when 
wee  reed  My  Ld  Lansdowna  letter  with  your?,  wee  sum- 
mond  ye  ffree  Burgesses  to  meet  us  at  ye  Town  Hall 


where  they  all  appeard  and  after  ye  letters  were  read, 
they  all  huezaed  &  cried  out  Anstis  &  Hearle,  but  now 
they  have  bad  memories  &  pretend  to  forgett  it,  parti- 
cularly 3  of  ye  Inkeepers  had  40*  each  spent  at  their 
houses  which  were  now  against  UP.     The  Knight  ye  day 
after  be  came  to  town  waited  euery  ffree  m*n  except  Mr 
Pyper  and  my  selfe  which  he  thougt  was  not  worth  his 
while,  he  offerd  to  doe  great  wonders  for  ye  Corporation 
as  particularly  to  preserue  ye  assizes  for  euer,  to  some  he 
promised  20  guineas  to  others  20  Moyders  and  to  one 
person  a  maintenance  as  long  as  he  liued.    I  baue  been 
told  he  hath  bin  uery  good  in  promising  but  neuer  in  per- 
forming.   On  Saterday  he  went  into  ye  West  where  wee 
supposd  he  had  an  Interuew  with  Mr  B— n  where  they 
agreed  to  sett  up  Statham  with  ye  Knight  which  was 
accordingly  done.  Exactly  at  ye  day  and  time  prefixed  wee 
mett  at  ye  Town  Hall  in  order  to  proceed  to  an  Election 
and  just  as  wee  were  seated  ye  Knight  came  with  bis 
company,  and  after  a  little  time  Mr  Mayor  declard  to  ye 
free  men  y'  he  had  reed  the  King's  Writt  to  elect  two 
Burgesses  to  sett  in   Parliament,  whereon  Mr  Hearle 
offerd  him  selue  as  being  recommended  by  our  Recorder, 
after  which  Sir  Nicho:  Mories  proposed  you  as  recom- 
mended by  ye  same,  ye  Knight  stood  up  &  desired  ye 
Mayor  Yt  he  might  have  leaue  to  tpeake  a  few  words  to 
ye  firemen  which  ye  Mayor  granted,     then  he  directed 
his  discourse  to  them  and  told  them  he  was  come  to 
restore  them  their  antient  priueledges  and  to  putt  them 
in  a  way  yt  they  should  neuer  for  ye  future  be  gouerned 
by  an  arbitrary  power,  as  they  haue  bin  for  many  years 
past  under  ye  Gouernment,  which  wee  patiently  took  to 
preuent  any  difference  that  might  arise,  which  they  would 
be  glad  of,  and  then  he  proposed  him  selfe  &  Statham  or 
as  some  of  their  friends  calld   him  Satan  before  wee 
went  to  a  poll  one   Braddon  an  honest  man  who  eri- 
deuoured  to  make  it  appeareytye  Earle  of  Essex  did  not 
cut  his  own  throat  stood  up  as  Councell  for  ye  Knight  as 
he  pretended,  but  ye  Knight  denies  it,  with  ye  Copy  of 
ye  Charter  in  bis  hand  as  he  said  it  was  &  would  faine 
insinuate  yt  noe   person  could  be  sworne  a  freeman 
within  our  town  but  such  as  liued  within  it,  but  his 
foolish  bolt  was  eoon  shott,  he  did  ye  Knight  more  hurt 
then  good  for  he  told  ye  Mayor  he  was  oblidged  to  make 
ye  returne  where  ye  majority  fell,  whether  they  were 
inhabitants  or  out  Votes,  which  made  ye  Knight  angry. 
The  Poll  being  ended  it  stood  thun  :  You  had  36  In- 
habitants &  30  out  Votes  4  of  which  they  allowed  to  be 
good  they  being  sworne  when  they  liued  in  Towne,  which 
makes  your  number  in  all  66.  Mr  Hearle  34  Inhabitants 
and  28  out  votes  4  of  which  they  allowed  to  be  good 
being  sworne  when  they  were  Inhabitants  in  all  62.  the 
Knight  had  23  Inhabitants  &  5  out  votes  in  all  28.  Stat- 
ham 21  Inhabitants  4  out  votes  in  all  25.    Yoo  hauing 
soe  great  a  majority  I  should  think  noe  person  but  one 
that   liued   some  years  neare   Mooreffields  would  goe 
through  with  such  a  foolish  petition.  After  proclamation 
was  made  whether  thure  was  any  free  man  present  yt 
had  not  bin  ppld  he  should  come  forth  &  vote,  but  noe 
person  appearing  Mr  Mayor  declared  you  &  Mr  Hearle 
duly  Elected  afterwards  ye  Ke  turnes  to  Mr  Hearle  & 
wished  him  with  Mr  Anstis  much  joy  and  told  him  he 
was  now  uery  sensible  he  had  fairly  lost  it  and  y»  he 
would  give  them  noe  further  trouble,  he  was  sure  they 
would  continue  Burgesses  for  ye  town  during  life,  and 
now  they  would  know  their  ffriends  from  their  foes. 
But  now  ye  worthy  Kl  denies  it  all  though  Sir  Nicholas 
Morice  &  20  others  will  sweare  they  hearde  him  epeake 
ye  words.    A  little  after  ye  K'  desired  Mr  Mayor  to  poll 
some  young  fellows  who  had  bin  apprentices  arid  others 
yt  were  freemeris  sons,  but  ye  Mayor  told  him  it  was 
impracticable  bauing  not  been  sworn  freemen  &  soe  with- 
drew.   See  ye  K'  pold  them  himeelfe  Rag  Tag  &  long 
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teale  not  one  in  tenn  had  any  pretence  to  it.  Soe  y  t  your 
number  must  exceed  theirs  if  the  apprentices  could  claim 
it  a«  they  pretend.  I  come  now  to  ye  antient  method 
of  Electing  of  our  Burgesses,  which  I  know  as  much 
of  as  any  man  liuing.  After  ye  dissolution  of  ye  long 
parliament  which  was  about  37  years  since,  ye  Candi- 
dates were  roy  Ld  Lanedowns  ffather  Sr  Jo  Coriton  who 
was  then  our  Recorder  &  Sr  Charles  Harbord  at  yl  time 
it  was  6oe  warm>y  contested  yl  Mr  Qranfields  votes  and 
Sr  J:  Coritons  were  equall  in  number,  in  soe  much  5*  ye 
then  Mayor  was  at  a  loss  which  to  returne  or  declare 
which  of  them  was  duly  elected.  Soe  be  adjourned  ye 
poll  from  friday  to  Munday  following,  to  see  if  either 
could  gett  another  vote  but  none  was  to  be  found,  but 
Sr  Jo:  Coriton  coraming  to  towne  ye  Munday  an  halfe 
hour  after  ye  time  appointed  ye  then  Mayor  declard  Mr 
Oranfield  duly  elected.  That  Parliament  soon  ended, 
then  thnre  was  another  contest  as  great  as  ye  former  & 
uerry  few  odds  in  their  votes,  and  likewise  a  third 
carried  on  with  as  much  heate  as  any.  Then  thare  was 
a  controuersy  about  2  years  after  ye  Reuolution  betwixt 
Mr  Harbord  and  Mr  Manaton.  After  Harbords  death 
thare  WHS  a  strenuous  contest  betwixt  ye  then  Ld  Hyde 
now  Ld  Rochester,  &  two  contests  betwixt  Mr  Gary  and 
Mr  Clobory  which  were  carried  on  to  as  great  a  hight  as 
any  of  ye  former.  In  euery  one  of  these  contests  thare 
was  vast  sums  of  mony  spent  thare  was  neuer  in  either 
of  them  any  objection  made  against  ye  outvotes  but 
they  were  equally  complimented  with  those  yt  liued 
within  ye  Towne,  nor  euer  did  any  other  person  euer 
pretend  to  giue  hia  vote  but  what  was  sworn  a  free  man. 
In  truth  then  illegible]  is  only  this  ye  2  Bowdens  have 
boasted  often  y«if  ye  K»  &  Statham  haue  but  5  votes  they 
will  be  ye  setting  member.',  for  they  haue  a  Parliament 
jl  can  doe  any  thing  except  making  a  man  a  woman  or 
a  woman  a  man.  I  have  bin  told  ye  K'  said  ye  same.  I 
haue  much  more  to  communicate  to  you  but  I  am  affraid 
to  putt  in  writing.  If  I  can  serve  you,  you  may  com- 
mand Your  oblidged  humble  Serut 

JOHN  BEWES. 

ffor  John  Ans-tis  E?qr  a  member  of  Parliament  at  his 
house  In  Arundell  Street  London. 

John  Bewes,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  was  an 
alderman  of  Launceston,  and  had  been  mayor  in 
1682,  1688,  1697,  1703,  and  again  in  1710;  and 
he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Be  we?,  who  himself  had 
likewise  been  mayor  five  times,  commencing  with 
1663.  He  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  com- 
petent authority  upon  that  which  be  records  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  his  boast  of  knowing 
as  much  as  any  man  living  of  "  ye  antient  method 
of  Electing  of  our  Burgesses/'  that  he  did  not  give 
further  details  of  the  earlier  contests.  His  state- 
ments as  to  that  of  1715  may,  however,  be 
supplemented  and  elucidated.  The  struggle,  in 
reality,  was  between  the  supporters  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  dynasty  ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
as  the  chief  Tory  wire-puller  of  Cornwall,  was 
specially  involved  in  its  success.  Qeorge  Granville, 
who  had  an  hereditary  connexion  with  the  town 
(his  illustrious  ancestor  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
Sir  Seville  Grenville,  and  his  father,  Bernard 
Grenville,  having  both  represented  it),  had  been 
appointed  by  Anne  to  be  its  Recorder  ;  and  on 
6  Aug.,  1710,  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  abrupt 
dismissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  an  "humble 
address  of  the  mayor,  recorder,  deputy  recorder, 


aldermen,  town  clerk,  common  council,  free  bur- 
gesses and  other  inhabitants  of  Dunheved,  alias 
Launceston,"  was  presented  to  the  Queen  at  Ken- 
sington "by  the  lord  Hyde  and  William  Gary 
Esq.  their  representatives,  and  the  honourable 
George  Granville  Esq.  their  recorder,"  this — the 
full  text  of  which  is  in  the  Post  Boy  for  5-8  Aug., 
1710 — "declaring  their  detestation  of  republican 
principles."  A  dissolution  immediately  followed, 
at  which  Granville  was  elected  for  Cornwall  to  the 
cry  of 

Granville  and  Trevanion  as  sound  as  a  bell, 
For  the  Queen,  the  Church,  and  Sacheverell. 

His  services  to  the  Tory  party  were  rewarded  by 
the  barony  of  Lansdowne  on  1  Jan.,  1712  ;  and  at 
the  general  election  of  the  next  year  he  put  forth 
all  his  powers  to  keep  his  hold  on  the  county. 
Among  the  Coke  MSS.  is  a  striking  letter  of 
16  Feb.,  1712/3,  from  a  Dr.  William  Smyth  to 
Vice-Chamberlain  Coke,  one  of  Lansdowne's  elec- 
toral nominee?,  indicating  in  advance  certain  of 
these  exertions,  and  adding  : — 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  truly  love  and  honour 
my  good  Lord  Lansdowne,  for  whose  good  and  welfare 
I  am  not  only  obliged  in  duty  to  pray,  as  having  received 
many  favours  from  his  Lordship,  and  do  now  stand 
happily  related  to  his  Lordship;  but  because  I  have 
made  this  observation  to  myself,  that  whenever  it  went 
well  with  the  Granvilles,  it  went  well  with  the  Church 
of  England,  but  when  thut  illustrious  family  were  ob- 
scured, or  had  not  the  smiles  of  the  Court,  it  was  then 
the  Church  laboured  under  her  greatest  struggles  and 

difficulties And  what  could  I  do  lees  than  promote 

my  Lord  Lansdowne's  interests!  for  should  the  Whigs 
ever  again  get  the  ascendant,  they  would  insult  his 
person,  roast  the  honest  clergy,  and  bring  the  Church 
into  extreme  danger."— Royal  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  Twelfth  Report,  Appendix,  pt.  iii.  p.  105. 

At  the  general  election  of  the  ensuing  autumn 
Lansdowne's  power  in  Cornwall  was  practically 
unshaken,  the  Post  Boy  of  17-19  Sept.  remarking 
of  the  elections  in  that  county  : — 

"  The  elections  are  all  over  here,  and  have  answer'd 
fully  the  Expectation  of  all  Well-wishers  to  the  Estab- 
lish'd  Church  ;  there  being  (upon  a  certain  Computation) 
Ten  Tories  chosen  to  One  Whigg." 

But  when  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  came  in  the 
local  Whigs  made  a  strong  fight  against  the  Lans- 
downe influence,  two  of  their  leaders  being  Sir 
William  Pendarves — so  frequently  referred  to  by 
Bewes  as  "  the  Knight,"  who,  having  previously 
represented  Fowey,  stood  for  Launceston — and 

«  Mr.   B n,"  otherwise  Hugh  Boscawen,  who 

had  been  defeated  by  Lansdowne  for  the  county  in 
1710,  and  who  was  now  sitting  for  Penryn.  As 
will  be  Been,  however,  from  Bewes's  account, 
they  could  cot  shake  the  dominating  electoral 
power  at  Launoeston ;  and  even  though  the 
threat  to  petition  was  carried  out,  it  came  to 
nothing.  On  30  March,  1716,  Pendarves  and 
Charles  Statham  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  ground  that  they 
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"  had  a  Majority  of  legal  Votes;  notwithstanding  which 
Thomas  Bennet,  Mayor  of  the  said  Borough,  by  illega 
and  unwarrantable  Practices,  hath  returned  Ldward 
Herle  and  Joshua  [sic]  Anstis  Esquires"; 
but  eleven  months  later  it  was  withdrawn  ('  Com 
mons  Journals,1  vol.  xviii.  pp.  32,  376).  And 
although  both  Anstis  and  his  patron  Lansdowne 
were  arrested,  soon  after  George  I.  came  to  the 
throne,  and  charged  with  Jacobitiam,  they  con- 
tinued to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Cornish,  which 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  relation  of 
Hals,  the  old  county  historian,  is  recalled  that, 
when  one  James  Paynter,  "  too  warmly  espousing 
the  politics  then  most  popular  in  Cornwall,  took 
an  active  part  in  proclaiming  King  James  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,"  and  was  indicted  for  the 
offence  at  the  Launceston  Assizes,  he  was,  upon 
acquittal,  "  welcomed  by  bonfire  and  by  ball  from 
thence  to  the  Land's  End/' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  students  of  our 
literature  that  both  the  names  most  frequently 
in  this  contribution— Lansdowne  and  Anstis — have 
for  them  a  special  interest.  It  was  the  former  who 
introduced  Pope  to  Wycherley,  and  of  him  we 
have  a  glimpse  in  the  '  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot/ — 
But  why  then  publish]  Granville  the  polite 
And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  me  I  could  write  ; 
while  Lintot,  Pope's  publisher  (as  quoted  by 
Thackeray),  told  the  poet,  when  the  latter  expressed 
the  hope  that  Linsdowne  would  not  be  brought  to 
trial—"  my  lord  being  one  I  had  particular  obliga- 
tions to  "—"By  G— ,  if  he  is  not,  I  shall  lose  the 
printing  of  a  very  good  trial."  And  Anstis  has  not 
only  mention  by  Prior,  but  Pope,  referring  to  his 
services  as  Garter,  remarked  :  — 

There  other  trophies  deck  the  truly  brave 
Than  such  as  Anstis  casts  into  tbe  grave. 
And  this  tale  of  their  relation  with  guineas  and 
"  moyders J>  and  the  petty  chicane  of  party  elec- 
tions in  corrupt  times — now  first  given  to  the  light 
after  a  burial  of  close  upon  two  centuries — gains 
in  interest  by  the  contrast  thus  afforded  between 
their  poetical  descriptions  and  their  political  works. 
ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


CRESTS  AND  MONOGRAMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 
(See  8th  S.  xii.  204.) — I  now  add  some  more  notes 
to  what  I  wrote  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  at  the  above  reference. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  none  of  the  illustrated 
journals  have  devoted  some  of  their  space  to  an 
article  on  crests.  Thus  the  crests  now  or  lately 
used  by  ships  bearing  the  same  names  as  those 
borne  in  some  famous  sea-fight  might  form  a  fitting 
frame  for  a  picture  of  some  naval  hero,  or  the 
badges  and  arms  of  regiments  might  form  a  setting 
for  a  famous  general's  portrait. 

I  may  now  add  some  further  bits  of  sea  Latin, 
very  different  from  the  language  used  by  Capt. 
Cruikshank  in  '  Rosemary. 

H  M.S.  Vigilant  has  the  simple  motto  "  Semper 


vigilans,"  round  a  design  of  an  eighteenth  century 
sailor  with  a  spy-glass. 

The  arms  of  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with  its  motto  "Fortiter  defendit  triumphans," 
furnish  a  design  for  the  crest  of  H.M.S.  Newcastle. 

A  picture  of  the  sea-bird,  with  motto  *'  Recte 
vocata,"  is  the  crest  of  H.M.S.  Petrel. 

The  well-known  gunnery  ship  H.M.S.  Excellent 
has  the  motto  "Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum,"  and 
this  encircles  Britannia  sitting  somewhat  uneasily 
by  a  21-ton  gun. 

Among  the  English  mottoes  I  have  seen  one  for 
H.M.S.  Royal  Oak,  "Old,  but  firm."  Another 
for  the  same  ship  is  "  Boscobel." 

The  crest  of  H.M.S.  Briton,  which  is  an  ancient 
Briton  wielding  a  large  club,  with  the  words 
"Britons,  strike  home,"  recalls  to  mind  the  old 
song  bearing  that  name.  Another  crest  of  the 
Briton  baa  the  motto  "  Per  vias  rectas." 

A  connexion  between  the  army  and  navy  is 
maintained  by  the  ships  with  the  names  of  Blen- 
heim, Agincourt,  and  Marlborough. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  commemorated  by 
the  crest  (bearing  hi»  profile)  of  H.M.S.  Iron  Duke, 
and  this  ship  also  has  a  crest  with  a  picture  of  tbe 
too  famous  statue  now  at  Aldershot. 

The  crest  of  H.M.S.  Meeanee,  with  the  motto 
of  the  Napiers,  "  Ready,  aye  ready,"  recalls  Sir 
C.  Napier's  well-known  victory  in  Scinde. 

H.M.S.  Thalia  has  a  crest  with  "  Always  ready" 
as  a  motto.  I  cannot  say  if  any  of  the  five  baronets 
who  have  tbe  same  motto  have  any  connexion  with 
the  royal  navy. 

H,  M.S.  Forte  has  a  crest  with  a  punning  motto, 
"  Frappe  fort.'7 

The  Immortalite  has  a  crest  of  an  ironclad  with   ! 
underneath  "  Rostrum  respice." 

H.M.S.  Raleigh  has  a  motto  on  crest  "Tarn 
Marti  quam  Mercurio."  Another  crest  has  a  pic- 
ture of  Sir  Walter  smoking  a  churchwarden. 

H.M.S.  Benbow  has  a  crest  of  the  bust  and 
arms  of  the  famous  admiral.  I  gather  from  tbe 
Illustrated  London  News,  18  May,  1850,  that  the 
arms  were  two  bent  bows  (whence  the  name  is 
derived)  in  pale  or  between  two  bunches  of  crossed 
arrows  of  the  last.  The  arrows  were  an  aug- 
mentation granted  by  King  William.  The  motto 
of  Admiral  Benbow,  not  borne  by  the  ship,  was 
11  Detis  gubernat  navem."  R.  B.  B. 

Southampton. 

"  TROD  "=»  FOOTPATH. — During  a  recent  visit  to 
Sornsea  I  was  told  that  the  porch  of  the  old  vicarage, 
now  pulled  down,  was  "built  across  the  trod'1  in 
;he  street.  Halliwell  gives  the  word  as  occurring 
n  Lincolnshire.  Cp.  A.-S.  trod,  track  (Sweet), 
and  Icel.  tro$,  a  trampling.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
;ooi  old  word  is  no  longer  in  use.  S.  0.  ADDT. 

DRUMMONDS  OF  BROICH  AND  OF  KILDIES.— 
n  the  old  burial-ground  of  Strageatb,  in  Strath 
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earn,  at  least  two  Drumrnond  families  interrec 
their  dead,  and  though  the  ravages  of  time  anc 
weather  have  thrown  down  their  memorial?,  by  dint 
of  carefully  rubbing  them  I  was  enabled  to  bring  to 
light  an  interesting  genealogical  inscription.  Con- 
sidering the  absence  of  few  published  notices  ol 
the  Drummond  branch  families,  the  following 
would  seem  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the 
columns  of  *  N.  &  Q.':— 

"  Here  lies  John  Drummond  of  I  Broich  who  departed 
this  life  |  May  the  8  Day  1602  His  age  52  |  The 
Memorabil  John  Drummond  |  of  Broich  |  Beneath  this 
stone  interd  doeth  lie  |  The  kindest  husband  ere  did 
die  |  His  actinos  [sic]  aid  could  any  prise  |  Would  find 
them  pious  just  and  wise  |  From  ashes  did  his  fortune 
bring  |  who  in  Heavens  Mansions  nou  doe  ring  |  This 
stone  is  erected  |  by  Jean  Drummond  his  spouse  | 
daughter  to  the  L<iird  of  Pitkellonie  |  Here  lies  the 
remains  of  George  |  Drummond  of  Broich  who  died  the 
I  26th  Jay  1748  aged  36  years  also  |  his  spouse  Bettridge 
Drummond  daughter  to  the  Laird  of  Pitkellonie  |  who 
died  the  1  Dec  1785  Her  age  70  |  wh&  left  i«ho  Patrick 
their  |  eldest  son  Lill'  Margt  Mary  |  Chariot  and  Bett- 
ridge." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  memorial  records 
three  generations.  Broich  is  a  small  property  on 
the  north  of  the  Earn,  I  believe  in  the  parish  of 
Crieff — at  least  it  is  just  outside  that  town.  The 
next  tomb  inscription  relating  to  a  Drummond  of 
Kildies  (now  Culdees),  I  give  as  copied  in  1887: — 

"Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  James  Drummond 
(second  son  of  Mr  James  Drummond  of  Kildiese,  by 
Lillias  Drummond  his  wife  daughter  to  the  Laird  of 
Pitkellonie)  who  departed  this  life  at  Strageath  5th  day 
of  Febr  MDCCXI  and  of  his  age  LIX.  He  married  Isabel 
Murray  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Murray '[the  re- 
mainder of  the  inscription  is  broken  off]." 

In  copying  this  memorial  a  few  months  ago  I 
observed  that  all  I  was  then  able  to  decipher  was 
the  last  two  lines.  This  gives  an  additional  interest 
and  value  to  the  first  part.  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  give  information  as  to  what 
main  branch  of  Drummond  these  two  families 
descended  from.  JOHN  PARKES-BUCUANAN. 
Union  Club,  S.W. 

"POWDER -MONKEY." — Mr.  Kington  Oliphaut 
('The  New  English,'  ii.  196)  finds  this  word  in 
Grose's  '  Dictionary,'  1785,  and  no  earlier.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  invented  about  the  time 
of  Charles  IT.  In  a  curious  tract,  1689,  without 
name  of  printer  or  place,  entitled  'An  Apology 
for  the  Failures  charg'd  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  George 
Walker's  printed  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Derry,' 
p.  25,  the  writer  says,  "  I  can  allow  you  Ulster- 
Scots  and  English  Dissenters  should  pass  for 
Powder-monkies  of  the  Churches  Army." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

"A  KtsT  o'  WHISTLES."  —  During  the  recent 
discussions  as  to  the  introduction  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  the  opponents  of  the  innovation  de- 


risively designated  the  organ  as  a  "  kisto'  whistles." 
The  tnrm  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Covenant 
and  Civil  War.  In  the  old  song  of  '  General  Leslie's 
March  to  Longmarston  Moor/  published  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  there  are  the  following  lines  : — 
Jenny  shall  wear  the  hood, 
Jockie  the  sark  of  God. 

And  the  kistfu'  o'  whistles  that  maks  eic  a  cleerie 
Our  pipers  braw, 
Shall  hae  them  a'. 

Whatever  comes  on  it,  whatever  comes  on  it 
Busk  up  your  plaid?,  my  lads,  cock  up  your  bonnets. 

A,  G.  REID. 

Aucliterarder. 

"  LONG  "  AND  "  LANK."— In  an  article  on  '  Little 
Men,  Long  Men,  and  Red  Men,'  in  'N.  &  Q./  8"  S. 
xii.  381,  it  is  regrettable  tint  the  words  long  and 
lank,  which  are  from  totally  different  roots,  should 
have  been  so  needlessly  confused.  The  fact  that 
in  A.-S.  long  begins  with  1,  whilst  hlanc  begins 
with  A,  discriminates  them  at  once. 

The  difficulty  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  peculiar  spelling  of  the  Trinity  MS.  which  is 
there  cited.  I  have  just  printed  a  short  article  on 
this  subject,  which  will  appear  in  the  Phil.  Soc. 
Transaction*,  showing  that  the  scribe  of  this  MS. 
was  a  Norman,  who  had  curious  difficulties  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  English  word?,  and  neverthe- 
less honestly  endeavoured  to  reproduce  phonetically 
some  of  his  own  peculiarities.  From  a  phonetic 
point  of  view  his  spelling  is  of  deep,  important, 
ind  absorbing  interest. 

One  point  is  this.  The  scribe  found  no  sound 
exactly  like  the  English  ng  (when  followed  by  g  or 
k)  in  hia  native  Anglo-French  speech,  and  was 
puzzled  as  to  what  to  do  with  it.  When  he  has 
o  write  long  without  a  final  e,  he  has  little  diffi- 
culty, and  spells  it  in  the  usual  way.  But  when 
final  e  was  added,  he  heard  a  sound  like  that  of 
he  Mod.  E.  longer,  and  he  wanted  to  express  that 
he  simple  ng  seemed  to  be  followed  by  a  y,  as  if 
one  should  write  long-ge.  But  he  did  not  like  the 
ook  of  this  ;  hence  he  turned  it  into  lonke,  which 
was  dissyllabic.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  this 
r-culiar  spelling.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  lank  ;  so  that  all  the  speculations  founded 
>n  this  imaginary  and  wholly  impossible  identifica- 
ion  fall  to  the  ground.  WALTER  W.  SKBAT. 

BBNTHAM  OBELISK  AT  ELY.— Just  outside  Ely, 
m  the  Littleport  Road,  there  is  an  obelisk  bearing 
he  following  inscription  (now  partly  obliterated)  : 

"  Alteri  quod  seculo  prosit  |  quercetum  hoc  |  Jacobu 
3entlmm  |  Ecclea.  Catb.  Elien.  Canonicus  |  Septuage- 
larins  |  MDCCLXXIX  |  instituit  |  Ejuedem  nomine  filius  | 
ivente  patre  |  MDCCLXXXVII  |  perfecit." 

Arm?,  Quarterly,  1,  4,  a  rose  (?),  2,  3,  a  wreath  (?). 
The  obelisk  stands  in  a  field   among  trees,  an 
elates  to  the  planting  of  trees  all  the  way  from 
Cly.  These  have  mostly  fallen  before  the  advancing 
nd  victorious  builder,  and  the  object  of  the  obelisk 
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is  so  far  forgotten  that  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  burial  of  a  favourite  racehorse.  An 
account  of  Canon  Bentham  is  given  in  the  *  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.'  His  first  line  is 
Cicero's  quotation  from  '  Enniu?,' concerning  which 
see  'Hedge-row  Timber,'  »N.  &  Q.,'  8«>  S.  ii.  264. 

W.  0.  B. 

SIR  THOMAS  HARVEY.  (See  4th  S.  viii.  256  ;  x. 
412 ;  xi.  309,  374.)— I  presume  that  it  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory  that  every  question  which  is 
ever  asked  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  should  also  be  answered 
there,  however  late  the  answer  may  come,  or  how- 
over  little  the  asker  of  it  may  benefit  by  the 
answer.  I  therefore  send  you  the  answers  to  two 
questions  which  I  asked  twenty-five  years  ago, 
which  answers  have  only  lately  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

At  the  second  of  the  above  references  I  asked 
AS  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Harvey,  Knight  Marshal  to  Queen  Mary. 
It  was  mentioned  by  Lysons  as  being  then  (1796) 
in  the  uninhabited  house,  Mark's  Hall,  near 
Romford.  I  have  lately  found  that  this  portrait 
is  at  Abbotsford. 

At  the  same  reference  I  repeated  a  former  ques- 
tion as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Hervey,  daughter  of  Lord  Hervey,  of  Kidbrook, 
and  wife  of  her  cousin,  John  Hervey,  of  Ickworth. 
This  picture  was  by  Vandyck,  and  had  been  en- 
graved both  by  Hollar  and  Gaywood.  It  has  been 
lately  found  to  be  at  Boughton  House,  co.  North- 
ampton, catalogued  under  the  name  of  Mary 
Villiers,  Duchess  of  Richmond.  S.  H.  A.  H. 

JUDICIAL  LONGEVITF.— In  taking  leave  of  bench 
and  bar,  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  "  I  have  been  a  judge,  assisted  by  you 
all,  for  twenty-nine  years  and  some  months.  I 
believe  it  is  the  longest  period  of  a  judge  being  a 
judge  that  has  ever  been.  I  believe  so,  but  am 
not  quite  sure."  Lord  Esher  is  mistaken  on  this 
point.  There  have  been  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688  at  least  four  instances  of  longer  continuous 
occupancy  of  judicial  office.  These  are  :  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  8  November,  1756,  until  his  resigna- 
tion on  4  June,  1788,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years 
and  seven  months ;  Sir  Alexander  Thomson,  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  from  7  February,  1787,  and  Chief 
Baron,  February,  1814,  until  his  death  on  15  April, 
1817,  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  two  months  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Parker,  appointed  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  7  July,  1738,  transferred  to  the  Common 
Pleas  in  April,  1740,  and  made  Chief  Baron  in 
November,  1742,  holding  office  until  his  death  on 
22  October,  1772,  a  total  of  thirty-four  years  and 
nearly  four  months,  probably  the  longest  case  of 
judicial  tenure  upon  record;  Robert  Price,  Esq., 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  from  14  June,  1702,  till 
transferred  to  the  Common  Pleas,  16  October, 


1726,  holding  office  until  his  death  on  2  February, 
1733,  in  all  thirty  years  and  eight  months.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  present  Lord  Penzance 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  list.  He  was 
appointed  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  on  13  April, 
1860  (and  is  thus  the  last  living  judge  who  has 
been  a  Baron  of  the  old  Court  of  Exchequer), 
and  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Divorce  as  Judge 
Ordinary  on  26  August,  1863,  which  he  resigned 
on  November,  1872.  Since  November,  1875,  he 
has  been  Judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Division  of 
the  High  Court,  the  work  in  which,  under  the 
Public  Worship  Act,  is,  however,  but  nominal. 

W.  D.  PINK. 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 

WIND  FROM  FIRE. — Tn  its  report  of  the  great 
fire  in  the  City  on  19  Nov.,  the  Daily  Ntws 
of  the  following  day  represents  Commander  Wells, 
R.N.,  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  as  remarking  that,  "  in 
addition  to  that  already  blowing,  the  fire  wai 
1  making  its  own  wind.'  "  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
modern  scientific  recognition  or  explanation  of  this 
fact — if  it  is  one — of  the  generation  of  air  from 
fire,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  high  mystical 
authority.  Those  who  have  studied  the  writings 
of  the  "  Teutonic  philosopher,"  Jacob  Bb'hme,  will 
remember  his  derivation  of  the  four  elements  from 
the  one  primeval  or  eternal  element,  each,  more- 
over, lying  occultly  in  the  others.  Of  the  air, 
especially,  he  says  :  "  It  continually  proceeds  forth 
from  the  fire,  and  the  fire  draws  it  again  into  itself, 
and  so  it  is  the  life  of  the  fire,"  &c.  ('  Signatura 
Rerum,'*  chap.  xiii.  sec.  10).  The  process  is 
described  in  much  detail  in  very  obscure  phraseo- 
logy in  several  parts  of  his  works  ;  but  the  patient 
reader  discovers  the  profundity  of  the  deduction 
and  its  connexion  with  originating  principles  or 
conceptions.  C.  C.  M. 

THE  FRANCISCAN  ORDER.  —  In  the  Tablet  of 
16  Oct.  there  will  be  found  an  extract  from  a 
Papal  decree,  dated  4  Oct.,  which  abolishes  the 
orders  of  the  Observants,  the  Recollects,  the  Al- 
cantarines,  and  the  Reformat),  uniting  them  under 
the  order  of  Friars  Minor.  ANDREW  OLIVER. 

NEWSPAPER  ENGLISH.  (See  8th  S.  xii.  166,)— 
MR.  SPENCE'S  quotation  from  the  Scotsman  may 
be  compared  with  this  from  the  St.  .James's  Gazette 
of  25  August  : — 

"  She  [the  female  '  scorcher  ']  ia  usually  a  fright,  who 
behaves  as  though  her  knickerbockers  give  her  immunity 
to  do  as  she  please-1.  Nowhere  does  she  abound  so  largely, 
and  nowhere  are  her  manners  even  more  objectionable 
than  her  attire,  than  on  the  Brighton  Road  on  Sundays 
and  Bank  Holiday?," 

C.  C.  B, 

FOLK-LORE.— Any  monstrosity— e.  g.,  a  foal  with 
four  eyes— must  have  its  throat  cut  and  be  put 
underground  at  once,  or  it  will  bring  bad  luck 
(North  Lincolnshire),  J.  T,  F, 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"HELLEBORIZE."  —  The  following  passage  is 
quoted  in  Annandale's  '  Imperial  Diet'  from  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  :  - 

"  I  am  represented  as  dogmatical  in  tho  assertion,  as 
original  in  the  opinion,  as  singular  in  the  paradox,  nay, 
as  one  who  would  be  helleborised  as  a  madman  for  bar. 
bouring  the  absurdity." 

I  should  be  glad  of  a  reference  to  the  place  where 
this  passage  is  to  be  found. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

"RESTORE  THE  HEPTARCHY  !  "—Will  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  send  me  the  reference  for  this 
deprecative  exclamation,  ascribed  to  Canning  ?  A 
full  quotation,  if  convenient,  will  be  useful. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

"PoT-LoRD." — Can  any  of  your  readers  help 
me  towards  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  puzzles 
the  lexicographers  ?  In  the  course  of  editing 
Hearne's  '  Diaries  and  Correspondence '  for  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society  I  have  come  upon  a 
letter  in  MS.,  dated  from  Staingarth,  24  Feb., 
1712/13,  and  without  signature  or  oth<r  plain 
indication  of  authorship,  in  which  the  following 
sentence  occurs : — 

"  We  have  a  Lordchip  in  Shap's  parish  that  formerly 
belonged  to  that  Abbey  [Byland  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire] 
called  Hardendale,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  Abbeys, 
was  granted  to  a  pot-Lord  that  imposes  upon  the  tenancy 
unreasonable  fines." 

Who  the  "pot-Lord"  in  question  was  is,  of 
course,  well  known  ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of 
pot-Lord?  D.  W.  RANNIE. 

PORTRAIT  OF  BURNS.—  On  4  July,  1881,  there 
was  sold  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's  a  small  full- 
length  pencil  portrait  of  Robert  Burns.  The  face 
waa  left  blank.  There  were  two  engraved  portraits 
pasted  on  the  same  sheet,  the  whole  in  a  common 
slight  frame.  This  was  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Money  ;  but  as  this  means  the  party  buy- 
ing paid  cash  and  took  it  away,  there  is  no  clue  to 
the  buyer.  If  the  buyer,  or  any  one  knowing  him, 
would  kindly  communicate  the  address  it  would 
greatly  oblige  a  gentleman  engaged  on  literary 
matters  connected  with  Burn*. 

KERR  &  RICHARDSON,  Limited. 

Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

MAZARIW  FAMILY.  —  I  have  lately  come  into 
possession  of  a  beautiful  miniature  (in  oil  on  copper) 
upon  the  back  of  which  is  inscribed,  somewhat 
illegibly,  "  Qrose  du  [zu?]  Nirnten  Mazarins," 


and  accompanying  it  was  a  statement  that  the  por- 
trait represented  one  of  Cardinal  Maz%rin'a  nieces. 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  is  a  known  minia- 
ture, and  also  where  I  could  find  the  family  history 
of  the  noblewoman  referred  to.  Should  any  readers 
be  interested  in  the  family,  I  should  have  pleasure 
in  producing  the  miniature  for  inspection. 

W.  H.  J. 

"SNi.w— Is  this  dialect  word  much  known? 
Here  and  in  Derbyshire,  at  times  of  house-cleaning, 
sni  is  used  when  speaking  of  very  dirty  things. 
"  The  flies  have  anied  this  picture-frame  all  over." 
"This  is  snied  in  dust  [  =  buried]."  During  the 
plague  of  flies  which  has  existed  most  of  the 
summer  just  past,  I  have  often  heard  say,  "  The 
place  is  all  of  a  sni  with  flies,"  sni  =  swarm. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worktop. 

CARES  OF  GOOD  WISHES. — The  following  is 
from  "CEiivres  diverses  de  Monsieur  de  Gre"court, 

Nouvelle  Edition Amsterdam,  1765,"  tome  ii. 

p.  187:— 

Souhaits  de  Bonne  Annee,  par  M.  Dados. 
Desclos,  pret  a  finer  ea  carriere  en  ces  lieur, 
Vous  souhaite  long  jours,  et  puis  vous  voir  aux  Cieux. 

A  foot-note  says  : — 

"  M.  Deeclos,  pour  s'epargner  la  peine  de  faire  quan- 
tite  de  lettres  au  commencement  de  1'annee,  prend  le 
parti  depuis  plusieurs  annexes  de  faire  imprimer  deux 
Vers  sur  des  cartes,  qu'il  envoie  a  tous  ses  amis.  Ordi. 
nairement  ses  Vers  etoient  hading;  le  eerieux  de  ceux 
qu'on  a  VUP,  occasionna  la  reponse," 

De  Gr^court  died  in  1743.  Is  there  any  earlier 
nstance  of  the  printed  New  Year  card,  Christmas 
card,  &c.  ?  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

VALETTUS."— In  the  Parliament  of  Novemberi 
1322,  this  word  is  placed  against  the  names  of 
several  of  the  county  members  in  the  enrolment  of 
;he  Writ  de  Expensis.  What  is  its  meaning  ? 

W.  D.  PINK. 

MATTHEWS  AND  LUCE  FAMILIES  OF  JERSEY.— 
John  MillaiP,  b.  1769,  married  Sarah  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Matthews.  Marie  Matthews, 
nee  Luce,  is  described  as  the  widow  of  this  William 
Matthews  in  1798.  Do  any  descendants  of  William 
Matthews  exist  other  than  those  of  his  daughter, 
Sarah  Mary  Millais  ?  Wanted,  parentage  of  Marie 
Luce.  CHAS.  A.  BERNATJ. 

Lee,  Kent. 

MALLETT  FAMILY.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
who  have  access  to  books  on  Norfolk  tell  me  any- 
thing of  the  Mallett  family  1  I  believe  the  family 
has  long  been  settled  in  the  north  of  the  county. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  William  Mallett  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife  claimed  land,  by  descent  of 
Elizabeth,  in  Cley  St.  Peer's.  In  1757  Benoni 
Mallett,  of  Dunton,  near  Fakenham,  was  Lord  of 
Testerton.  Dunton  Church  is,  I  am  also  told,  full 
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of  monuments  to  the  Mallett  family.  Was  thi 
family  a  branch  of  the  Somerset  Malletts  ;  am 
when  did  they  settle  in  Norfolk  ?  PBLOPS. 

STEWKLEY  CHURCH,  BUCKS.—  I  have  been  in 
formed  this  is,  next  to  Barfreston,  the  beat  English 
specimen  of  a  small  untouched  Norman  church 
Can  you  refer  me  to  any  good  account  of  its  archi 
tactural  features  ?     There  is,  I  understand,  a  mos 
curious  tympanum,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
T.  OANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES  OF  POLAND, 
—  In  the  parish  register  of  Luddington,  in  the  Isle 
of  Axholme,  there  is  a  note,  under  the  year  1717 
of  a  collection  on  a  brief  of  the  sum  of  5s.  6%d.  for 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of  Great  Poland 
and  Polish  Prussia.  What  religious  bodies  are 
here  referred  to  ?  The  Protestants  of  those  parts 
are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  under  episcopal  govern 

COM.  LINC. 


ROMAN  ENGLAND.—  Is  there  any  book  dealing 
with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans  in  England, 
showing  the  architecture  of  their  houses,  and 
describing  what  plants  they  cultivated  for  use  and 
ornament  ?  I  have  Wright's  '  Roman,  Celt,  and 
Saxon.1  E.  E.  THOYTS. 

A  SETTLEMENT  FROM  THE  PYRENEES  IN  THE 
MIDLAND  COUNTIES.—  A  plant,  Crocus  nudiflorus, 
whose  true  home  is  in  the  Pyrenees  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Spain  and  France,  from  Galicia  to  the 
Gevenne?,  is  also  found  growing  wild  in  the  Mid- 
land counties  of  England,  and  nowhere  else.  It 
is  not  usually  regarded  to  be  a  true  native  in 
England,  but  to  have  been  introduced.  If  so, 
it  must  have  come  from  the  North  of  Spain  or 
South  of  France,  and  might  have  been  brought  by 
monks,  though  the  earliest  record  of  it  in  England 
is  1738.  Do  your  readers  know  of  any  inter- 
course between  these  two  districts  prior  to  1700, 
or  of  any  settlement  of  monks?  The  exact 
district  in  which  this  crocus  is  found  extends  from 
Shrewsbury,  Warwick,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  to 
Manchester  and  Halifax.  The  only  possible  reason 
for  its  introduction  is  that  it  might  furnish  a 
domestic  supply  of  saffron  in  place  of  the  true 
saffron  crocus.  W.  B.  CRUMP. 

Halifax. 

OLD  PORTRAITS.  —  In  preparing  a  paper  on 
'Famous  Old  Portraits,'  to  be  illustrated  by 
coloured  lantern  slides,  I  wish  for  description  of 
the  colours  displayed  in  the  portraits  of  Shak- 
speare  and  of  the  "  Janseu"  in  particular—  colour 
of  background,  doublet  or  other  garment  and 
trimmings,  hair  and  eyes,  tone  of  flesh,  &c.,  all 
minutely  described.  I  should  be  pleased  also 
to  learn  particulars  of  the  portraits  of  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  "IB  the  collection  of  the  Duchess  of 
Dorset,"  and  of  Edmund  Spenser  "in  the  collec- 


tion of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul."  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  where  these  pictures  are,  and  what  is 
their  estimated  value. 

YORKSHIRE  ANTIQUARY. 

STRANGE  INSTINCT  AMONG  LAMBS. — Can  any 
one  explain  why  a  young  lamb  will  follow  any 
object  that  is  receding  from  it  ]  After  it  is  a 
week  old  it  will  not  do  so. 

R.  HEDGEK  WALLACE. 

SPANISH  PUNISHMENT. — We  have  found  the 
following  strange  tale  in  a  note-book  containing 
manuscript  and  printed  matter  which  was  com- 
piled some  five-and- forty  years  ago.  Can  any  of 
your  Spanish  readers  throw  light  upon  it  ?  Where 
did  the  event  narrated  occur,  and  when  ? — 

'"Murder  is  not  thought  much  more  of  here  than 
pocket-picking  in  England.  A  youn,'  lad  committed 
a  murder,  was  taken  immediately,  and  sent  to  gaol, 
where  he  was  two  years,  and  the  affair  passed  from 
people's  minds.  Mean  time  the  lad  behaved  so  very 
well  that  the  governor  of  the  gaol  gave  him  permission 
to  go  out  every  day  to  his  family,  and  return  to  the  gaol 
at  night.  It  was  supposed  that,  his  youth  being  con- 
sidered, he  would  soon  be  set  at  liberty.  Mean  while  the 
friends  of  the  murdered  man  were  making  up  a  purse, 
which  they  took  to  the  chief  authorities  living  at 
Granada,  and  an  order  came  down  for  his  execution  the 
following  morning.  The  governor  was  BO  shocked  that 
he  could  not  gee  the  boy,  but  threw  up  bis  office  ;  the 
boy,  on  returning  from  his  mother's  house  in  the 
evening,  was  taken  to  the  condemned  cell,  and  garotted 
the  next  morning.  Thus  even  justice  becomes  hateful.' 
— Meyrick's  'Practical  Working  of  the  Church  in 
Spain,  p.  66." 

We  could,  were  it  needful,  make  several  criti- 
cisms on  the  foregoing.  Two  strange  things  may 
be  pointed  out.  So  far  as  the  narrative  discloses, 
it  would  seem  that  no  trial  of  any  sort  took  place. 
Perhaps  so  trivial  a  form  was  regarded  as  not 
worth  mentioning.  From  all  we  have  heard,  the 
authorities  in  Spain  are  most  careful  that  even  the 
greatest  criminals  shall  have  ample  time  given 
them  in  which  to  prepare  for  death  and  to  receive 
the  consolations  of  a  minister  of  their  religion. 
How  was  it,  then,  that  the  execution  took  place 
with  such  awful  suddenness  ?  N.  M.  &  A. 

LOST  DEDICATIONS  OP  SUSSEX  IN  MEDIEVAL 
WILLS.  —  I  should   feel  much   obliged  if  some 
reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  who  has  access  to  any  col- 
ection  of  mediaeval  Sussex  wills  could   help  me 
:o  recover  the    lost    dedications   of  the  follow- 
ng  churches  in  that  county.     Transcripts  of  the 
mediaeval    wills    exist    probably    in    the  Archi- 
diaconal  Court  at  Chichester.     I  have  consulted 
he  '  Liber  Regis,'  &c.,  and  other  recognized  sources 
of  information  to  no  purpose.     It  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  ecclesiastical  Sussex  that  BO 
arge  a  number  of  its  dedications  should  have  been 
ost.  The  following  is  the  list :  Alciston,  Ardingly, 
Septon,    Berwick,    Bishopstone,    Broomhill  (de- 
troyed  church),  Burton,  Chiddingly,  East  Chilting- 
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ton,  Chithnrst,  Coates,  Cocking,  Coombs,  Dur 
rington,  Earnley,  Palmer,  Glynde  (built  in  1765) 
Greatham,  East  Hoathly,  West  Hoatbly,  Houghton 
Litlington,  Lulliogton,  Oviugdean,  Penburst 
Plumpton,  Pyecombe,  Racton,  the  destroyet 
church  at  Sutton  by  Seaford,  tbe  destroyec 
church  of  Norton  by  Selsea,  Sompting,  Southease 
Stanraer,  North  Stoke,  West  Stoke,  Wiggenholt 
Willingdon,  East  Wittering,  West  Wittering 
Woodniancote,  and  the  destroyed  churches  of  Lord 

nton,  Alniodiogton,  and  South  Mundham.  Thus 
ave  given  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  forty-tore* 
churches  in  Sussex,  of  which  all  but  six  are  stil 
in  use,  whose  dedications  appear  to  be  absolutely 
lost ;  whilst  the  great  county  of  Norfolk  has 
only  three  existing  churchep,  West  Barsham 
Lynford,  and  Setchey  Chapel,  whose  dedica 
tions  are  lost,  and  very  few  of  those  that  are 
ruined  appear  to  be  lost.  Can  any  one  give 
me  a  reason  for  this  ?  The  date!  of  the  village 
wakes  at  any  of  the  above  places  would  bo  of  greal 
assistance  to  me.  In  Surrey  I  am  unable  to  discover 
the  dedications  of  seven  existing  churches  :  Little 
Bookham,  Fetoham,  East  Molesey,  Seal,  Tatefield 
Woldingham,  and  Wisley.  When  are  their  village 
wakes  ?  Surely  some  of  them  must  be  still  known 
NIALL  D.  CAMPBELL. 
12,  Greit  Titchtteld  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

THE  JERSEY  FLAG.  — The  red  cross  of  St. 
Patrick  on  a  white  field.  Can  any  one  give  a  clue 
to  the  origin  of  this  flag  in  connexion  with  the 
if  lam!  of  Jersey  ?  It  is  mentioned  as  such  in  lists 
of  fligs  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and  although  in  common  use  in  the  island,  nothing 
is  known  there  beyond  the  name. 

C.  P.  L.  C. 

MARRIAGE  BY  BLACKSMITHS. — In  the  '  Diary  of 
Mr.  Justice  Rokeby'  (privately  printed,  1887)  I 
find  the  following  :  "  Claiming  ye  pT.  as  his  wife 

by  a  blacksmith's  marriage ,  Salisbury,  1693." 

Can  any  one  explain  the  term,  or  make  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  the  phme  (and  ceremony,  if  any) 
reached  the  south  of  England,  apparently  as  one  in 
common  use  ?  I  have  looked  up  the  Gretna  Green 
references  in  'N.  &  Q.,f  but  this  seems  to  be  long 
anterior  to  any,  and  to  throw  doubt  on  the  deriva- 
tion that  one  of  the  celebrants,  J.  Paisley,  origin- 
ated the  name  of  "  the  blacksmith  "  (5th  S.  v.  316). 
C.  E.  P.,  F.S.A. 

LINWOOD'S  PICTURE  GALLERIES.  — The  papers 
of  1824  contained  advertisements  of  "Miss  Lin- 
wood's  Galleries  of  Pictures,  in  Leicester  Square," 
as  being  open  every  weekday  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  dusk,  "  admittance  2s.,  children  Is." 
Any  information  respecting  the  proprietor  and  the 
nature  of  the  exhibitions  would  be  interesting  to 
many  people.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Jvlea  Avenue,  Clapliam. 

[See  7th  S,  xii.  267,  837,  438;  8*  S.  i.  13. 


A  POSSIBLE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ORIGIN  FOR 
GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

(8'"  S.  xii,  341.) 

MR.  BADDELRY'S  theory,  BO  far  as  I  can  follow 
him,  is  this.  The  trade  name  le  Chaucer  (which 
the  poet  and  four  generations  of  London  kinsmen 
before  him  bore  from  the  year  1226)  has  a  Mon- 
mouth-Macedon-like  resemblance  to  twenty-one 
various  place-names,  all  beginning  with  the  initial 
C,  which  he  has  got  together.  Therefore  they  are 
identical.  He  cites  the  well-known  grant  to  the 
poet  of  the  foresterehip  of  a  king's  forest  in  Glouces- 
tershire, and  the  subsequent  connexion  of  his  son 
(vace  Dr.  Furnivall)  Thomas  Chaucer  with  royal 
forests  in  the  same  county,  as  showing  tbe  poet 
came  from  such  county.  But  why  should  he 
assume  this?  Why  should  not  the  grant  be  an 
ordinary  one  of  reward  for  services?  Again, 
Geoffrey  was  a  common  Christian  name  in  old 
days.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  Galfridus  de 
Cbaus  in  1277  can  be  no  proof  that  he  was  ancestor 
of  our  Geoffrey  (le)  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400. 
Is  it  likely  the  high-sounding  de  would  be  dropped 
for  the  plebeian  le  ? 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  really  only  a  jumble  of 
possible  suggestions  and  imagined  coincidences. 
Any  one  with  leisure  and  access  to  plenty  of  in- 
dexes can  get  together  things  which  at  first  sight 
seem  coincidences.  Indeed,  they  often  come  of 
their  own  accord,  as  I  can  exemplify  from  ray  own 
experience.  My  grandmother's  maiden  name  was 
Gibbs  and  her  mother's  Cubitt.  These  names  are 
not  of  common  occurrence,  but  I  have  twice  come 
across  them  in  such  close  conjunction  that  any  one 
might  well  fancy  tbe  coincidence  meant  relation- 
ship, viz.,  once  a  Lord  Mayor  and  his  chaplain  in 
London,  and  once  a  solicitor  and  his  witness  in 
the  Tichborne  case.  Again,  I  used  to  go  in  for 
athletic?,  and  my  surname  is  an  unusual  one  ;  but 
I  found  I  had  two  absolute  double?,  initial  and 
surname  alike,  running  at  the  same  time,  neither 
3f  whom  was  in  the  least  degree  related  to  me. 
Again,  I  am  in  partnership  with  a  man  named 
5yre,  and  the  other  day  I  found  the  record  of  a 
hancery  suit,  temp.  Elizabeth,  of  Rye  v.  Eyre  ! 

But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances  of 
hese  accidental  coincidences  —  these  will-of-the- 
wisps  which  are  so  vexatious  to  genealogists, 
hough  I  will  cite  still  one  more  as  bearing  directly 
>n  the  Chaucer?. 

In  Addl.  Charters,  No?.  28,  498-500  (temp. 
Edward  I.),  MR.  BADDELBY  will  find  Geoffrey  de 
3baucre  and  Thomas,  his  son,  witnesses  to  deeds 
n  Essex.  What  a  pity  the  dates  are  a  century 
oo  early,  otherwise  who  could  doubt  the  poet  was 
n  Essex  man,  the  more  especially  as  there  was  a 
orest  in  Essex  as  well  as  in  Gloucester  ? 
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The  theory  that  families  which  bear  the  same 
tinctures  on  their  arms  must  be  related  is,  perhaps, 
the  very  wildest  which  has  ever  found  itself  in 
type  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  unless  possibly  that  other 
which  assumes  that  because  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  officiated  at  a  Parliament  held 
at  Gloucester  he  was  probably  a  Gloucester  man  ! 

WALTER  RYE. 

Frognal  House,  Hampatead. 


RYE  (8th  S.  xii.  304).— PROF.  SKEAT'S 
suggestion  of  "rye"  meaning  "a  bit  of  open  or 
waste  land  or  common  "  brings  to  mind  the  Gaelic 
reidh  which  forms  part  of  so  many  Irish  and 
Scottish  place-names.  I  have  not  the  temerity  to 
guess  at  a  common  origin  for  reidh  (which  is  pro- 
nouQced  "ray")  and  the  Old  French  ries,  riet, 
but  the  meaning  in  topography  seems  to  be  very 
similar.  Reidh,  as  an  adjective,  applied  to  land 
means  "plain,  level,  cleared  "  ;  but  it  has  also  the 
meanings  of  "  ready,"  "  free  from,"  "  done  with."  As 
a  substantive  it  means  a  level  field,  smooth  ground, 
or  plain.  Within  a  few  miles  of  where  I  am 
sitting  is  Rephad,  an  extensive  level  piece  of 
ground  to  the  east  of  Stranraer,  i.  <?.,  reidh  fada, 
long  plain.  At  the  opposite  end  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Thurso,  is  Rebeg,  i.  e.,  reidh  beag,  the  little 
plain.  The  forest  of  Reay  is  another  out  of  many 
Scottish  instances.  Joyce  gives  a  host  of  Irish 
examples,  as  Relagh,  Remeen,  Ballynarea,  &c.  In 
all  these  names  reidh  is  a  substantive,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Celtic  practice,  precedes  the  qualitative  and 
forms  the  prefix  in  compounds.  As  an  adjective 
— "  smooth,  cleared  "—it  forms  the  suffix  of  many 
names.  My  note-books  are  in  London,  and  the 
only  instance  I  can  recollect  is  one  given  by  Joyce 
—Muilrea,  in  C jnnemara— i.  e.,  mael  reidh,  smooth 
hill.  The  Gaelic  adjective  is  used  in  some  senses 
where  me  might  use  "right,"  as  reidh  ri  Dia,  " at 
peace  with  God."  HERBERT  MAXWBLL. 

PROF.  SKEAT  is  not  quite  accurate  in  stating 
that  the  dictionaries  do  not  give  the  meaning  of 
"  rye  "  as  a  bit  of  open  or  waste  land  or  common. 
Cotgrave  has  vie,  a  waste,  and  several  dictionaries 
have  rye-land,  land  only  fit  for  rye,  from  which 
rye  would  appear  to  have  been  abbreviated. 
Latham's  'Johnson  '  defines  "  rye"  as  "corn,  grass 
of  the  genus  secule"  and  quotes  "Between  the  acres 
of  the  rye"  from  the  Clown's  song  in  'Twelfth 
Night/  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,"  from  which 
one  may  infer  that  the  editor  had  some  idea  that 
bkakespeare  used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  an 
open  space,  as  we  cannot  imagine  "these  two 
pretty  country  fools  "  lying  between  the  furrows  of 
the  corn.  Blanch,  in  the  '  History  of  Camberwell' 
(p.  91),  derives  the  name  from  the  Welsh  word 
rhyn,  a  projecting  piece  of  land  ;  but  if  it  is 
derived  from  Welsh,  it  is  more  probable  it  comes 
from  rhos,  which  signifies  $  m0or,  Mark  Antony 


Lower  says,  "  The  various  reyes  and  rises,  such  as 
Peckham  Rye,  &c.,  were  islets  in  the  great  estuary 
of  the  Thames"  (Ibid.,  p.  2).          JOHN  HEBB. 
Willesden  Green. 

THE  WHITE  ENSIGN  (8tb  S.  xii.  388).— There 
is,  I  believe,  no  law  against  any  one  flying  the 
white  ensign,  or,  indeed,  any  other  fl.ig,  including 
the  royal  standard,  on  land  (which  I  certainly 
think  there  ought  to  be).  But  no  one  can  fly  the 
white  ensign  on  board  ship  except  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy  or  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron.  I  do  not  know  why  a  lord  lieu- 
tenant should  wish  to  fly  the  white  ensign  or  the 
Union  Jack  ;  but  if  for  any  particular  reason  he 
should  wish  to  fly  any  flag,  I  should  decidedly  say 
that  the  Union  Jack,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  would 
be  the  right  one.  C.  R.  T. 

The  'Encyc.  Brit.,'  ix.  279,  says  :  "The  fhg  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  the  Union  Jack, 
having  in  the  centre  a  blue  shield  charged  with  a 
golden  harp."  And,  further,  in  the  same  article 
one  finds  that  the  white  ensign  was  in  1864  estab- 
lished as  the  flag  of  the  royal  naval  service. 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

FOREIGN  GENEALOGIES  (8th  S.  xii.  389).— The 
only  works  published  in  England  giving  a  list  of 
printed  pedigrees  of  foreign  families  are  Gatfield's 
'  Guide  to  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  relating 
to  English  and  Foreign  Heraldry  and  Genealogy,1 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1892,  and  Moule's  '  Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1822,  p.  619.  The  follow- 
ing  foreign  works  give  reference  to  printed  genea- 
logies in  the  respective  countries,  and  somewhat 
correspond  to  Marshall's  '  Genealogists'  Guide  to 
Printed  Pedigrees ' : — 

Bibliotheque  Heraldique  de  la  France.  Par  Joannis 
Guigard.  8vo.,  Paris,  1861. 

L' Art  de  Verifier  lea  Genealogies  des  Families  Beiges 
et  Hollandaises.  Par  J.  Huyttene.  8vo.,  Bruxelles,  1865. 

Bibliotbeca  familiarum  nobilium  Repertorium  ge- 
druckter  Familien  -  Geschichten  und  Familien  -  Nach- 
ricbten.  Von  0.  Gundlacb.  870.,  1883. 

Your  correspondent  should  consult  Klingspor's 
'Armorial'  for  reference  to  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian families,  a  fine  modern  work,  which  he 
might  find  in  the  British  Museum. 

ARTHUR  VICARS,  Ulster. 

LEONARD  POE,  M.D.  (8th  S.  x.  114).— He  must 
have  been  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street,  London,  according  to  his  desire,  in  March, 
1631 ;  but  the  register  is  destroyed.  From  his 
will,  dated  18  Feb.,  1630,  and  proved  25  March, 
1631,  by  his  son  James  Poe,  M.A.,  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  would  appear  to  have  died 
very  wealthy.  His  son  Theophilus,  having  offended 
him  by  "  unthriftie  livinge,"  was  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  thirty  pounds  only,  "  unlesse  by  God's 
grace  he  shall  hereafter  conforme  himselfe  to  Hue 
and  demeane  himselfe  as  becometh  a  sober  christen 
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and  temperate  man,"  in  which  case  the  sum  o 
5<>07.  was  to  be  laid  out  and  disbursed  for  him  fo 
his  best  benefit  and  advantage. 

GORDON  GOODWIN. 

BOSTON  PARDONS  (8th  S.  xii.  368).— On  p.  13! 
of  Pishey  Thompson's  *  History  of  Boston '  is  a 
translation  of  a  bull  of  Sixtua  IV.  to  the  Fraternity 
of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  at  Boston.  The 
bull  is  dated  1475.  The  author,  in  a  foot-note 
states  that  it  is  "  translated  from  the  original  in  the 
Library  at  Lambeth,  No.  644,  47."  Probably  the 
other  and  later  patents  are  also  in  the  Arch 
bishop's  Library.  Has  K.  P.  D.  E.  overlooked  the 
note  "Ex  literis  papae  dementis  VII.  ad  Guliel 
Warramum.  archiep."?  PELOPS, 

"HOOVES"  (8">  S.  xii.  367).— It  was  "hovis' 
in  the  'Eneados'  of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  it  is 
"hooves"  to-day  with  the  Scot^sh  farmer, 
have  heard  it  and  used  it  thus  again  and  again, 
although,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  write  the  word, 
I  should  probably  give  it  as  "  hoofs,"  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  set  down  in  Dr.  Morris's  *  English 
Accidence/  p.  144,  ed.  1895,  that  "in  roof,  hoof, 
reef,  the  /  is  retained  and  a  only  added."  Douglas 
has  the  word  in  describing  the  onset  of  Tnrnus  in 
the  'Twelt  Buik  of  Eneados.'  Tarnus,  he  says, 
has  brought  up  his  "stedys":— 

And  sik  deray  baa  maid  in  the  melle, 

That  his  swyft  stedis  hovis,  quhar  thai  went, 

Spangit  vp  the  bludy  eparkis  our  the  bent. 

"  Hovit "  =  hoofed  occurs  in  a  familiar  passage 

near  the  end  of  book  vii. : — 

And,  be  this  self  reaaoun  }it  also, 
From  the  tempil  of  Diane  euermo 
Thir  horny  hovit  horssia  bene  debarrit, 
Forasrnekle  aa  thai  at  the  aey  monstreis  skarrit, 
And  brak  the  cart  throu  thair  vndantit  mycht, 
And  furth  swakit  Hippolytua,  gentill  knycht. 

The  energetic  resonance  of  this  is  very  captivating. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helenaburgh,  N.B. 

Archdeacon   Nares,   in  his    '  Glossary  of   the 
Works    of    English    Authors,'    says    the    word 
"  hooves "  is  used  as  the  plural  of  hoof,  and  gives 
the  following  quotation  :  — 
The  furious  genets  seem  in  their  career 
To  make  an  earthquake  with  their  thundring  hoovea. 
Fanshaw'g  '  Luaiad,'  vi.  64  (1607-1666). 
EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

GIBRALTAR  AND  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  (8th  S. 
xii.  368).— No  such  permit  as  that  referred  to  in 
MR.  HAMILTON'S  query  is  necessary  to  pass  from 
the  English  lines  at  Gibraltar  into  Spanish  terri- 
tory. I  have  passed  the  boundary  more  than 
once  without  being  challenged,  and  thousands  of 
others,  doubtless,  have  done  the  same.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  such  a  document,  but  I  doubt 
it.  If  MR.  HAMILTON  could  disguise  himself  as  a 


Spaniard  and  frequent  the  various  wineshops  and 
cafe's  at  Linea  and  adjacent  places,  he  would  hear 
much  boasting  about  what  they  (the  Spaniards) 
were  going  to  do  shortly  with  Gibraltar,  and  how 
the  English  were  going  to  be  ignominiously  kicked 
out.  But  the  narrow  neck  of  land  I  which-  com- 
municates between  Gibraltar  and  Spanish  territory 
is  undermined  with  explosives,  so  that  the  "  Rock" 
would  be  transformed  into  an  ,t  island  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  Spaniards  know  also  that 
nearly  every  shrub  on  the  "  Rock  "  conceals  a  gun. 
In  fact  Gibraltar  to-day  is  absolutely  impregnable. 

W.  ROBERTS. 
Carlton -Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

MR.  HAMILTON'S  patriotic  indignation  is  being 
wasted  on  a  phantom.  It  is  not "  a  fact  that  a 
British  subject  wishing  to  visit  Spanish  territory 
by  crossing  the  frontier  from  Gibraltar  has  to  apply 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  for  a  permit,"  &c.  I  am 
a  British  subject,  and  have  crossed  the  lines  from 
Gibraltar  to  San  Pedro  and  Algebras  several 
times,  on  foot,  without  such  permit  and  without 
any  molestation  from  the  Spaniards,  whom  I  have 
found  much  more  interesting  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  uRock."  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

THE  LORD  OF  ALLERDALB,  CUMBERLAND  (8tb  S. 
xii.  127,  213). — As  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Cospatrics  in  the  reply  to  the  query  on  the  above, 
it  may  be,  I  think,  worth  while  to  give^the  pedi- 
gree of  Robertus,  owner  of  Wotton  (Longwitton), 
Northumberland,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in  a 
boundary  dispute  between  him  and  his  neighbour 
Roger  de  Somerville,  who  bad  married  Robert's 
-bird  cousin  once  removed,  Isabel  de  Merlay,  the 
owner  of  Wytton,  or  Witton  (Netherwitton),  con- 
tained in  a  De  Banco  Roll,  83  Hil.,  18  Ed.  I.  She 
was  a  descendant  of  Julian,  the  daughter  of  (first) 
2ospatric,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  had  three 
>rothers,  Edgar,  Cospatric  (the  second  brother, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Northumberland),  and  Robert, 
hose  descendants  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Roll : 
Cospatric. 

RobtU8  [last  mentioned]. 
Rob*™. 

Joh". 

I 


Hugo  qui  cepit  habitum 
reli 


Robtus,  owner  of 
religionia.  Wotton. 

'he  dispute  is  mentioned  again  in  De  Banco  Roll 
8,  Mich.  18,  19  Ed.  I.,  but  no  settlement  of  it 
was  then  come  to ;  whether  it  was  settled  later 
do  not  know.     It  is  interesting  on  account  of 
he  old  place-names.  C.  H.  SP.  P. 

ARCHBISHOP  CHICHELB'S  CONSECRATION  (8th  S. 
i'*.  386). —In  justice  to  the  late  Dr,  Pusey  it 
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should  be  stated  at  onoe  that  he  himself  corrected 
his  own  error  at  the  earliest  moment  and  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible,  viz.,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  5  Dec.,  1865.  See  the  Church  Times. 
11  Oct.,  1895.  W.  0.  B. 

JOHN  MOORE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
(8th  S,  xii.  368).— The  Kentish  Gaxette,  No.  1546, 
April  16th,  1783,  states ;  "The  father  of  Dr. 
Moore,  the  pregent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 

a  butcher  in  the  town  of  Gloucester The  old 

gentleman  died  about  four  years  ago."       N.  H. 

See  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography/ 
xxxviii.  365.  W.  C.  B. 

NEWSPAPER  CUTTINGS  (8th  S.  xii.  189,  276).— 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Sala's  method  of  making  a 
scrap-book  ;  but  I  can  describe  a  plan  which  1 
have  found  useful.  Cut  your  scraps  into  strips  a 
little  shorter  than  the  height  of  the  book.  Where  this 
involves  the  severance  of  a  column  near  the  end, 
join  what  is  left  to  the  next  column.  Gum  your 
first  strip  on  its  left-hand  edge,  and  fasten  it  at  the 
left  hand  of  a  right-hand  page.  (The  left-hand 
edge  is,  of  course,  the  right-hand  edge  when  the 
paper  is  reversed  for  gumming.)  Your  second 
strip  can  then  go  in  like  manner  under  the  first, 
and  your  third  under  the  second.  If  you  use  the 
left-hand  pages,  reverse  the  process,  working  from 
right  to  left.  By  this  means  I  have  sometimes 
placed  ten  or  twelve  strips  on  a  page  ;  and  the  act 
of  closing  the  book  does  not  disturb  anything.  An 
overloaded  scrap-book  will  bulge,  and  may  become 
unwieldy  :  "Mais  que  voulez-vous  ? " 

EICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

A  BOOKBINDING  QUESTION  (8th  S.  xii.  207,  292, 
353).— We  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  this  yet,  and 
I  am  not  without  an  answer  to  MB.  FLEMING.  I 
said  there  was  no  abstract  right  in  the  matter  ;  he 
says  there  ip,and  gives  an  argument  to  prove  it.  But 
he  bases  the  argument  on  the  assumption  that  a 
book  is  to  lie  flat,  face  up  ;  grant  the  assumption, 
and  the  argument  is  good,  and  the  point  is  proved. 
But  a  book  is  not  obliged  to  lie  so  ;  therefore,  deny 
the  assumption,  and  the  argument  goes  too.  Does 
not  MR.  FLEMING  see  that  it  is  not  possible  there 
could  be  any  abstract  right,  unless  a  book  (when 
not  in  use)  must  needs  always  be  in  one  and  the 
same  position?  0.  F.  S.  WAREEN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

When  reading  MR.  FLEMING'S  note  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford,  and  on  the 
table  before  me  were  fascicules  (to  adopt  a  word 
I  do  not  much  like,  bnt  use  as  it  is  favoured  by 
my  preceptors  of  the  'H.  D.  E.  L.')  from  various 
countries,  all  lying  with  their  faces  upwards.  They 
appear  to  be  endorsed  without  rule,  the  French 
d'Histoire  Utter aire  and  Eevue  de  Philo- 


logie  reading  upside  down  in  English  bookbinders' 
style,  the  German  Archiv  reading  properly,  but 
their  Anglia  puts  it  upside  down.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  readers  to  make  suggestions  for  improvement, 
but  it  is  not  much  use  unless  librarians  and  book- 
binders read  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  I  am  afraid  very  few 
of  them  make  time  to  do  so.  However,  we  can 
but  do  our  best.  In  future  I  shall  give  instructions 
for  pamphlets  to  be  endorsed  so  that  the  wilting 
reads  properly  when  lying  face  upwards. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  a  German  bookseller,  who  argues  that  the 
English  way  is  correct,  as  when  the  book  is  lying 
on  the  table  you  do  not  want  the  endorsement, 
and  when  on  the  shelf,  as  we  number  our  volumes 
from  left  to  right,  the  endorsement  reads  the 
proper  way.  Against  this  I  contend  that  it  puts 
the  date  at  the  top  of  the  pamphlet  instead  of  the 
bottom.  I  begin  to  think  I  am  like  the  old  lady 
who,  when  asked  her  opinion  on  a  subject  under 
discussion,  said  she  was  of  the  opinion  of  the  "  last 
speaker,"  After  all,  does  it  matter  much  ? 

I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject  either  in  England  or  France.  It  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste.  I  have  just  taken  down  two 
of  Poulet- Mai  aegis's  scarce  little  brochures,  which 
stand  on  my  shelves  in  their  original  wrappers. 
One  of  them,  4  The"ophile  Gautier,  par  Charles 
Baudelaire,'  has  the  title  printed  upwards  on  the 
back  ;  the  other, «  Honor6  de  Balzac,  par  Tbtfophile 
Gautier,'  has  it  printed  downwards.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  even  French  publishers  do  not  follow  a 
uniform  rule.  Personally,  I  ask  my  binder  to  letter 
tracts,  &c.,  upwards,  as  I  think  the  title  is  easier 
to  read  if  so  printed,  if  the  book  is  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  a  library.  But  if  the  book  is  allowed 
to  lie  on  a  table,  the  title  would,  as  MR.  WILSON 
and  MR.  FLEMING  remark,  be  easier  read  if 
lettered  downward?.  W.  F.  PRIDEADX. 

WORDS  AND  Music  OF  SONG  WANTED  (8th  S. 
x.  176  ;  xii.  397).— The  line, 

Yet  I  'd  rather  have  a  guinea  than  a  one-pound  note, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  version  of  W.  T.  Mon- 
crieff 's  operatic  extravaganza '  Giovanni  in  London,' 
included  in  Dicks'*  '  British  Drama '  (vol.  iii.).  In 
this,  Spunge  in  the  debtors'  prison  puts  the  question 
to  the  Don,  "You  couldn't  lend  me  a  pound-note, 
could  you  ?  "  and  Charon  exclaims,  when  paid  his 
fare  at  the  Styx,  "A  sovereign  !  that 's  a  novelty  ; 
the  first  I  've  seen  here  ";  but  there  is  no  allusion 
to  a  guinea.  A.  F.  K. 

"THE  LONG  AND  THE  SHORT  OF  IT  "  (8th  S.    Xii. 

388).— This  phrase  is  included  in  Roget's  'The- 
saurus '  under  "  Quantity,"  and  is  to  be  found  there 
in  company  with  a  group  of  words  expressing  either 
the  whole  or  the  more  important  part.  Shake- 
speare gives  it,  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' 
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as  "  This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  "  (II.  ii.), 
and  assigns  it  to  Mrs.  Quickly,  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  asks  for  a  brief  hearing,  and,  when  this  is 
granted,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  indulging 
in  a  tedious  relation.  In  'All 's  Well  that  Ends 
Well '  (If.  iii.)  we  have  a  similar  form  of  expression, 
"That  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it."  Here 
the  speaker  affects  to  sum  up  the  matter  in  one 
word,  an  inversion  of  Mrs.  Quickly 's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, whatever  her  professions  might  be. 

WM.  UNDERBILL. 

This  phrase  is  used  in  various  ways,  and  is 
often  heard.  The  relater  of  a  tale  or  an  ex- 
perience will  sum  up  with  "  the  long  and  the 
abort  of  it "  was  so-and-so.  One  of  two  engaged  in 
a  dispute  will  wind  up  wilh  " That's  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  !  "  A  tall  man  and  a  short  man 
walking  together  are  "  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it."  An  equivalent  phrase  is  "  to  cut  a  long  matter 
— or  tale — short."  THOS.*  RATCLIFFE. 

THE  RED  CROSS  (8th  S.  xii.  306).— Some  years 
ago  (1875)  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentle- 
man, M.  Henri  Dunant,  who,  I  understood  from 
himself,  was  almost  the  virtual  founder  of  the 
Geneva  Red  Cross  Convention.  He  was,  I  under- 
stood, of  mixed  French  and  Swiss  extraction,  which 
was  partly  the  reason  of  his  being  chosen  for  the 
work  of  founding,  organizing,  and  travelling 
through  Europe  to  obtain  support  from  the  various 
courts  and  royalties.  He  told  me  he  had  on  this 
mission  visited  nearly  every  continental  court,  and 
bad  had  interviews  with  numerous  great  people  to 
urge  its  claims. 

He  was  then  residing  at  41,  Pall  Mall,  and  was 
very  active  in  getting  up  an  English  branch  of  the 
Universal  Alliance,  to  afford  assistance  in  every 
kind  of  calamity.  Of  it  he  was  a  life  member,  and 
honorary  secretary  for  life.  An  imposing  foolscap 
prospectus  (which  I  still  possess)  gives  a  surprising 
list  of  great  names  as  patrons,  presidents,  com- 
mittee, &c.,  such  as  Wellington,  Somerset,  Suther- 
land, Mar,  Morley,  Duffus  Hardy,  Bennett,  cum 
mult.  al.  To  his  own  name  was  affixed, "  Originator 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  on  the  Continent,  promoter 
of  the  diplomatic  Geneva  Convention." 

In  1876  M.  Dunant  was  active  in  getting  up 
the  Syrian  and  Palestine  Colonization  Society,  of 
which  the  excellent  Col.  Gawler,  Keeper  of  the 
Crown  Jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London,  until  his 
lamented  decease,  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Since  then  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  M. 
Dunant,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  met  me 
by  Appointment  in  a  private  room  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  and  formally  presented  me  (to  my  great 
surprise)  with  a  large  engraved  certi&cate,  which 
he  had  just  brought  from  Paris,  naming  the  holder 
a  member  of  honour  of  the  French  branch.  It  is 
signed  by  Count  Batis  and  Baron  Tuque.  If  M. 


Dunant  was  practically  the  founder  of  so  excel- 
lent an  institution  as  the  Red  Cross  Convention, 
&c.,  it  seems  surprising  his  name  has  not  been 
publicly  honoured  to  that  effect  ;  for  I  have  never 
heard  or  seen  him  once  alluded  to  in  public  or 
private  since  then.  A.  B.  G. 

WM.  PATBRSON,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  BANK  OF  Eva. 
LAND  (8th  S.  xii.  388).— The  name  of  his  mother 
will  probably  be  found  in  Bannister's  '  Life  of  Wm. 
Paterson,'  or  William  Pagan's '  Birthplace  of  Pater- 
son.'  I  have  not  these  books  by  me.  The  '  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography '  calls  her  Elizabeth 
(Bethia),  but  does  not  give  her  surname, 

J,  It.  ANDERSON, 

Edinburgh. 

1  THE  PRODIGAL  SON  '  (8th  S.  xii.  385).— MR. 
PEACOCK  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  some  notes 
on  this  subject  in  4N.  &  Q./  6th  S.  xii.  325  ;  7«> 
S.  xii.  305.  Shakspeare  ornaments  a  dining-room 
with  the  story, '  Henry  IV.,'  Pt.  II.  In  the  Louvre 
is  an  original  drawing  by  Rembrandt  in  which  the 
Prodigal's  return  is  dramatically  treated  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  artist's  own  time.  See 
also  Hone's  '  Ancient  Mysteries/  pp.  192,  230-1. 

W.  0.  B. 

Four  realistic  plates  appear  in  '  The  Penitent 
Pardoned,1  written  by  Dr.  Goo j man,  and  pub- 
lished  in  1679.  (1)  The  departure  shows  the  fare- 
well  :  a  negro  holds  a  prancing  white  horse ;  in  the 
background  is  a  sea  view.  (2)  The  drinking  with 
harlots  represents  the  idle  employment  of  the  pro- 
digal, while  the  tavern-keeper  chalks  the  score  on 
a  door  ;  in  the  background  an  individual  stripped 
to  the  shirt  is  driven  away  by  a  woman  with  a 
stick.  (3)  Feeding  the  swine  shows  a  woman 
pouring  food  into  the  pig- trough,  the  prodigal 
nearly  nude  among  the  swine.  (4)  The  return 
shows  the  prodigal  received  at  the  entrance  of  a 
noble  dwelling,  the  hall  of  feasting,  and  a  butcher 
attending  to  the  calf  in  a  sort  of  cellar,  while  the 
elder  brother  strolls  down  a  country  path  in  the 
background. 

The  richness  of  detail  and  depth  of  engrav- 
ing is  so  good  that  I  may  be  excused  for  calling 
attention  to  them,  though  these  plates  were  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  published  apart  from  the  work. 
Each  plate  measures  about  10  in.  by  7]  in. 

I.  C.  GOULD. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  I  found, amongst 
the  rubbish  left  behind  by  the  late  tenant  in  an 
empty  cottage  in  Warwickshire,  the  remains  of  two 
of  the  pictures  of  the  series  referred  to  by  MR. 
PEACOCK.  These  were,  No.  1,  'The  Prodigal  Son 
receives  his  Patrimony/  and  No.  3,  *  He  is  seen 
drinking  with  Harlots.'  The  frames  of  both  pictures 
were  smashed  beyond  recovery,  but  I  was  able  to 
rescue  No.  1  picture  from  its  surroundings,  and 
have  it  still  in  my  possession.  It  is  not  coloured, 
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and  the  following  line  of  information  is  given  at 
foot:  "Published  as  the  Act  directs,  May  17th, 
1791,  by  0.  Sheppard,  No.  19,  Lambert  Hill, 
Doctors'  Commons,  London."  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  its  companion  picture,  No.  3,  was  quite  past 
rescue,  and  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  it  to 
its  fate.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

NOVEL  BY  JEAN  INGEJ-OW  (8'u  S.  xii.  429).— 
'  Fated  to  be  Free  '  is  the  name  of  the  novel  which 
completes  the  history  of  that  Mortimer  family 
introduced  by  Mies  Ingelow  in  'Off  the  Skelligs.' 
'  Fated  to  be  Free '  ran  through  Good  Words  for 
1875.  I  have  not  met  witb  it  as  a  separately 
published  book.  A.  A.  E.  CHESSON. 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  LONDON  RESIDENCES  (8th  S.  x. 
294,  366  ;  xii.  426).— Mr.  Charles  Kent,  in  his 
biographical  introduction  to  '  Leigh  Hunt  as  Poet 
and  Essayist,'  relates  that 

"early  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  9th of  August  [1859], 
I  was  with  him  again— it  waa  for  the  last  time  for  him 
and  for  me — at  that  last  of  all  his  London  homes,  7, 
Cornwall  Road,  Hammersmith.  There  I  remained  with 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  home  group  of  his  daughters  and 
his  grandchildren,  until  long  after  nightfall.  In  all  my 
intercourse  with  him  I  never  remember  him  more  de- 
lightful. Throughout  the  evening  he  charmed  us  all  by 
his  varying  moods,  according  to  the  fluctuating  themes 
of  the  conversation  among  us.  Late  that  night  we  all 
stood  at  the  garden  gate  of  his  little  villa  to  Bee  him 
drive  away  to  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Reynell  at  Putney,  where  so  soon  afterwards,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1859,  he  died,  within  two  months  of  the  com- 
pletion  of  his  seven ty-fifth  year." 

JOHN  0.  FRANCIS. 

UNUSUAL  ENGLISH  WORDS  (6tb  S.  xii.  164).— 
Have  the  editors  of  the  '  Historical  English  Dic- 
tionary' noted  ((aphthong"  (in  the  sense  of  a 
diphthong  beginning  with  the  letter  a),  "ephthong,' 
"  iphthong,"  "  upbthong  "  ?  I  find  these  used  ID 
Thaddseus  Connellan's  'The  King's  Letter/  p.  15 
(Lond.,  1825).  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

["Aph thong"  appears  with  a  quotation  dated  1847 
The  editors  will  doubtless  note  the  earlier  use.  Bu 
ought  not  the  Aberdeen  University  Library  to  posses 
the  book?] 

KOYAL  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
WAR  OP  INDEPENDENCE  (8th  S.  xii.  389).— You 
correspondent  will  find  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xi 
269,  355,  fifteen  references  to  works  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  volunteers  during  the  las 
century.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"CiRAGE"  (8th  S.  xii.  347).— Liquid  blacking 
such  as  is  now  used,  was  invented  early  in  th 
present  century.  Previously,  various  mixture 
were  used.  There  are  many  allusions  in  last-cen 
tury  literature  to  shoeblacks  and  blacking.  I 
tfce  World  of  31  Jan.,  1754,  Edward  Moore 


escribing  the  miseries  of  an  author,  says  that  he 
would  rather  have  started  in  life  as  a  shoeblack, 
ad  he  but  had  the  money  to  buy,  or  credit  to  pro- 
ure,  tf  a  stool,  brushes,  and  black-ball."  An  old 
ind  of  blacking  consisted  of  ivory  black,  very 
oarse  moist  sugar,  and  water  with  a  little  vinegar, 
mixture  of  whale-oil  and  soot  was  used  in  Gay's 
ime.  The  author  of  4  Trivia '  has  several  allusions 
o  the  "  black  youth  "  who  stood  at  street  corners 
hen,  as  now  : — 

Hark  !  the  boy  calls  thee  to  his  destin'd  stand, 
And  the  shoe  shines  beneath  his  oily  hand. 
Defoe   makes   his   Col.  Jack   describe  himself 
when  a  boy  as  a  dirty  vagabond,  "  like  a  '  Black 
your  shoes,  your  honour  ? '  a  beggar-boy,  a  black- 
;uard  boy,  or  what  you  please,   despicable  and 
miserable  to  the  last  degree," 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 

This  word  has  the  meaning  of  waxing  in  addition 
o  that  of  blacking.  There  have  doubtless  been 
jradations  in  the  methods  of  preparing  blacking, 
every  successful  maker  using  his  own  main  ingre- 
dient. Tar  served  at  one  time.  Wax  duly 
slackened  might  be  used  at  another.  In  our  own 
day  refuse  treacle  has  been  employed.  The  '  His- 
torical English  Dictionary,'  s.v.  "  Blacking,"  gives 
a  quotation  from  Florio  so  far  back  as  1598.  It  is 
nteresting  to  note,  as  a  pendant  to  the  subject, 
that  shoe  has  made  a  deeper  mark  on  the  language 
than  boot.  ARTHUR  MATALL. 

What  though  the  gathering  mire  thy  feet  besmear; 
The  voice  of  industry  is  always  near. 
Hark  !  the  boy  calls  thee  to  his  destined  stand, 
And  the  shoe  shines  beneath  his  oily  hand. 

Go  thrive.    At  some  frequented  corner  stand ; 
This  brush  I  give  thee,  grasp  it  in  thy  hand  ; 
Temper  the  soot  within  this  vaao  of  oil, 
And  let  the  little  tripod  aid  thy  toil. 

His  treble  voice  resounds  along  the  Mews, 
And  Whitehall  echoes— "  Clean  your  Honour's  shoes  ! 
Gay,  •  Trivia,'  bk.  ii.  (17151). 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

SLIPPER  BATH  (8"»  S.  xii.  142,  296,  395).— A 
correspondent,  who  I  presume  does  not  desire  his 
name  to  be  given  or  he  would  have  sent  his  note 
direct,  writes  to  me,  confirming  the  description  in 
Ogilvie,  and  says  that 

^  the  object  of  the  bath  was  to  save  water,  which  in 
those  days  was  not  freely  supplied.  When  the  bather 
was  in  the  bath  a  small  quantity  of  water  would  fill  up 
the  bath,  ju-t  as  in  the  hip  bath  of  the  present  day 
tapering  to  the  bottom,  a  very  small  quantity  of  water 
(less  than  two  gallons)  will  fill  the  bath  when  the  bather 
sits  in  it.  Marat  was  murdered  in  a  slipper  bath  which 
is,  or  was  not  long  ago,  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  at  the  Mueee 
Grevin,  I  think.  The  slipper  bath  was  more  like  a  half 
boot  than  a  slipper,  go  that  the  water  would  come  up  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  bather  without  flowing  over." 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors— 
a  room  I  have  not  seen  and  never  desire  to  see — at 
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Madame  Tussaud's  there  is  a  model  of  Marat  in 
the  batb. 

I  think  we  now  have  ample  evidence  as  to 
the  kind  of  bath  the  name  formerly  described 
As  to  the  modern  application  of  the  name,  I  was 
at  Brighton  last  September,  and  outside  the  public 
baths  there  is  written  in  bold  letters  "  Swimming 
and  Slipper  Baths."  They  are  new,  but  not  built 
by  Mr.  Tiltman,  though  entirely  on  his  lines. 

There  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  modern  slipper 
bath  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  of  29  March,  1873  (4th  S.  xi.), 
on  the  advertisement  page  opposite  p.  268,  only  it 
has  a  shower  bath  attached.  I  wonder  how  many 
library  copies  have  this  page?  I  should  like  to 
relate  the  following  to  show  what  professional  men 
are  sometimes  required  to  do  by  their  clients. 

An  architect,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Man,  sent  in 
for  a  competition  to  build  some  important  public 
baths — both  swimming  and  slipper.  Mr.  Man's 
designs  were  accepted.  But  on  inspecting  them 
the  vestrymen  said,  "But  there  is  no  tower!" 
"Tower!"  said  Mr.  Man,  in  astonishment;  "no 
tower  is  wanted."  "  Oh  !  "  said  the  vestrymen, 
11  do  you  think  we  're  going  to  build  a  glorified 
barn  ?  We  must  have  a  tower  to  make  the  building 
look  important."  Mr.  Man  insisted  that  not  only 
was  no  tower  necessary,  but  there  was  no  place  for 
one,  and  that  if  they  had  any  he  must  put  two. 
Finding  that  remonstrances  and  protestations  were 
of  no  use,  he  eventually  built  two  towers  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  as  he  said,  that  there  was  no  place  for  them, 
so  that  he  had  to  make  them  both  grow  out  on 
the  roof  of  the  building.  Nobody  would  know  or 
suspect  this  from  the  street,  but  it  is  rather  puzzling, 
if  you  do  not  know  and  go  inside  and  look  for  the 
foundations  of  the  towers,  not  to  find  any. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

The  slipper  bath  Mr.  Ledbury  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  the  night  in  was  not  shaped  like  a 
modern  hip  or  sitting  bath.  It  was  framed  up,  in 
shape  and  outline  very  much  like  a  laced-up 
Blucher  boot.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Pair  Park,  Exeter. 

LONDON  STREET  SAYINGS  (8th  S.  xii.  285).— 
Some  fiye-and- forty  years  ago  the  following  jingle, 
embodying  three  of  these  sayings,  was  very  popular. 
The  last  of  them,  I  believe,  is  Irish,  invented  by 
some  uncourteous  person  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing his  Catholic  neighbours.  It  occurs  in  one  of 
Charles  Lever's  novels  : — 

All  hands  at  the  pump  and  some  at  the  handle  ; 

How  are  you  off  for  soap  ? 
Has  your  mother  sold  her  mangle? 

Bloody  end  to  the  Pope. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

THE  KENSINGTON  CANAL  (8th  S.  xii.  267,  349). 
— On  further  inquiry,  I  find  that  this  canal  was 
not  finally  closed  till  1860,  when  steps  were  taken 
to  fill  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  ex- 


tension of  the  West  London  Railway.  The  Creek, 
which  divided  the  parish  of  Fulham  on  the  west 
from  those  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea  on  the  east, 
bad  its  rise  in  VVormholt  Scrubs,  and  was  opened 
in  1828  as  the  Kensington  Canal,  though  no  por- 
tion of  its  length  actually  ran  through  the  parish 
of  Kensington.  The  great  basin  of  the  canal  was 
situated  a  little  south  of  the  Hammersmith  Road, 
between  the  present  Addison  Road  and  West 
Brompton  Stations.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX 

"LEAD-EATER":  "INDIARUBBER"  (8th  S.  xii. 
347). — In  East  Cumberland,  forty  years  ago,  a 
" lead-pencil"  was  called  a  "wad-pencil,"  and 
indiarubber  was  called  wad  •  eater,  pronounced 
wadditcr ;  probably  these  names  are  still  retained 
in  those  parts.  J.  B.  WILSON,  M,  A. 

Knightwick  Rectory. 

This  used  to  be  the  common  name  for  india- 
rubber  in  this  locality,  but  it  is  seldom  heard  now. 
The  vulcanized  rubber  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
pure  article,  and  is  now  "  rubber." 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick. 

Halliwell,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,'  has  :  "  Lead  -  eater,  Indian 
rubber.  Yorksh."  H.  ANDREWS. 

DE  SLOTRES  :  SLAUGHTER  :  SLATER,  &c.  (8th 
S.  xii.  267). — I  received  the  following  reply  from 
a  lady  to  whom  I  sent  the  above  : — 

1  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  assist  in  tracing  the  family 
tree.  All  I  know  of  the  family  is  that  our  ancestors  have 
been  in  this  neighbourhood  (Sandhurst,  Hawkhurat, 
Kent)  200  or  300  yearp,  but  where  they  came  from  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  we  are  rotated  to  that  pleasing  in- 
dividual, one  Will.  Slaughter,  who  is  said  to  have  mur- 
dered the  young  princes  in  the  Tower.  Some  inquiring 
person  started  the  question  of  the  Slaughter  origin  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  about  ten  years  ago,  when  my  father  had 
inquiries  made  of  him  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  sent 
to  him." 

S.   E. 

"ROMBKLOW"  (8th  S.  xii.  409).— This  word  has 
previously  formed  the  subject  of  two  inquiries  in 
*  N.  &  Q.'  (4*"  S.  iii.  65,  369  ;  8">  S.  iv.  89,  156), 
and  much  curious  information  has  been  furnished 

n  the  replies.  The  verse  quoted  by  MR.  WHIT- 
WELL  as  given  in  the  '  St.  Alban's  Chronicle '  also 

ppears  in  Marlowe's  'Edward  II. '  as  the  burden 
of  a  song  or  jig.  Both  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Diction- 
ary of  Provincial  Words,'  and  Admiral  Smyth,  in 
lis  *  Sailor's  Word-Book,' describe  the  expression 
is  the  burden  of  an  old  song,  of  which  vestiges 
still  remain.  EVKRARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


THE  LETTER  TAU  (8th  S.   xii.  388).— This  is 

explained  by  referring  to  the  Vulgate  of  Ezekiel 

x.  4,  6,  where  the  sign  "  than"  is  to  be  placed  on 

he  foreheads  of  the  saved.   See  more  in  '  N.  &  Q.,1 

2nd  S.  i.   211,  264,  300,  402;   vi.  459;  vif.  52, 
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especially  the  last  reference ;  and  6ta  S.  i.  373, 
520;  Art  Journal,  October,  1875;  Kenelm 
Digby's  '  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,'  Tancredus, 
1846,  p.  33  ;  Farrar's  *  Early  Days  of  Christianity,' 
1888,  p.  448  ;  Keble's  *  Mysticism  of  Fathers,7 
tract  89,  p.  23.  W.  0.  B. 

The  allusion  is  to  Ezekiel  ix.  4  :  "  Set  a  mark 
[Hebr.  *  tau ']  upon  the  foreheads  of  all  those  that 
sigh  and  that  cry  for  alt  the  abominations,"  &c. 
Tbe  writer  speaks  of  it  as  wrongly  placed  on  the 
forehead  of  a  reprobate.  0.  B.  MOUNT. 

CHATEAU  YQUEM  (8th  S.  xii.  349,  415).— To 
derive  Yquem  from  Higham  seems  to  me  very  far- 
fetched. Montaigne's  ancestors  probably  came  from 
Iquem,  a  village  in  Gascony.  Yque,  moreover, 
appears  ia  Norman  topography,  as  in  Yquebeuf 
and  Yqaelon.  Montaigne  seems  to  have  shared 
in  the  weakness  of  his  time  for  claiming  foreign 
extraction.  To  what  English  family  he  hinted  at 
kinship  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  may  have 
been  to  Roger  Ascham,  for  he  may  have  imagined 
that  the  s,  as  in  many  French  names,  was  silent. 

J.  G.  ALGBR. 

PariB. 

POMEROT  FAMILY  (8tb  S.  xii.  388).— The  bap- 
tismal name  Eh  weed  or  Eltwed  is  certainly  an 
English  form  of  Illtyd,  the  name  of  a  Welsh  saint 
intimately  connected  with  the  religious  history  of 
Glamorgan.  I  mention  this  as  a  possible  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  family.  Many  knights  from 
across  the  Bristol  Channel  settled  in  Glamorgan 
after  its  conquest  by  Fitzhamon  in  the  eleventh 
century.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  Pomeroy  families  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  Devon- 
shire, and  Tregony,  co.  Cornwall,  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Radulphus  de  Poineraie,  of  La  Pomeraie, 
in  Normandy,  who  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  gave  him  fifty-eight  lordships  in 
Devon  and  two  in  Somersetshire.  He  was  bene- 
factor to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
F.ilaise,  and  appointed  a  commissioner  to  carry  to 
the  King's  Treasury  at  Winchester  the  taxes  col- 
lected in  Devon.  The  above  baronial  family  were 
Castellans  of  La  Pomeraie.  JOHN  RADCLIFFB. 

In  the  *  Visitations  of  the  County  of  Devon, 
comprising  the  Visitations  of  1531,  1564,  and 
1620,  with  Additions  by  Col.  Vivian'  (Exeter, 
1895),  I  find  the  pedigree  of  this  family  deduced 
from  "  Radulphus  de  Pomeraie,  of  La  Pomeraie, 
in  Normandy,"  who,  it  is  stated,  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  William  gave  him  6fty- 
eight  lordships  in  Devon  and  two  in  Somerset. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
carry  the  tar  collected  in  Devonshire  under  the 
assessment  made  consequent  on  Domesday  Survey 
to  the  King's  Treasury  at  Winchester.  But  no 


such  name  as  Eltwed  or  Eltweed  appears  in  the 
pedigree.  FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.T. 

Teignmoutb. 

SIR  HENRY  SHERE  (8th  S.  ix.  426).— His  father, 
as  I  rightly  conjectured,  was  Henry  Shere,  or 
Sheere,  "senior,  of  Deptford,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  mariner."  He  was  a  native  of  Woolston, 
Gloucestershire.  On  6  September,  1684,  "being 
crazy  in  body,"  he  made  his  will,  which,  with  a 
codicil  dated  23  March,  1684/5,  was  proved  on 
9  November,  1688,  by  Sir  Henry  Sheere,  Knt., 
the  son  and  executor.  He  died  well-to-do,  having 
bought  considerable  property  in  Deptford.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Elias  Clapp,  a  well- 
known  brewer  there.  GORDON  GOODWIN. 

VANISHING  LONDON  (8th  S.  xii.  286,  365).— In 
1  The  Picture  of  London  for  1803,'  p.  376,  is  given  a 
list  of  "  Prisons  in  the  Metropolis."  Of  these  there 
were  fourteen,  or  eighteen  including  the  Houses  of 
Correction.  No.  8  reads,  "  Prison  for  the  Liberty 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  Wellclose  Square." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

In  the  Daily  Graphic  recently  (October)  there 
was  an  illustrated  article  upon  the  court-house  of 
the  Tower  liberty. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.  A. 

Hasting?. 

The  same  curious  anomaly  exists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  "  the  liberty  of  the  Clink  " 
still  exists  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour'?,  and  "  The 
Ciink,"  a  passage  close  to  Bankeide,  touching  Bar- 
clay's  brewery,  and  near  St.  Saviour's  Church,  still 
retains  the  name.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

Chart  Button. 

LOTHBR  AN  IRISH  SURNAME  (8th  S.  xii.  87, 
211).— There  is  a  Scotch  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who,  when  speaking  in  committee, 
addresses  the  chairman  (Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther)  as 
"  Mr.  Luther."  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  uses 
the  thick  or  thin  th,  but  I  think  the  thin. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

There  was  a  family  of  this  name  resident  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  at 
an  old  mansion  called  Myless,  or  Myles's,  in  the 
little  parish  of  Kelvedon  Hatch,  co.  Essex,  about 
two  miles  from  Chipping  Ongar.  I  can  remember 
as  a  boy,  in  1844,  fishing  for  perch  and  pike  in  the 
little  sedgy  river,  the  Roding,  which  ran  by  the  old 
place,  which  was  pulled  down  about  that  time, 
though  the  stables  were  allowed  to  remain.  In  the 
chancel  of  the  little  church  of  Kelvedon  Hatch  were 
one  or  two  mural  monuments  of  the  family,  perhaps 
now  removed  or  destroyed.  In  the  pedigree  of 
Fane,  of  Wormsley,  co.  Oxford,  in  Burke'a  '  Landed 
Gentry '  (1871),  it  is  stated  that  Henry  Fane,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Wormsley,  married,  as  bis  third  wife,  in 
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1748,  Charlotte,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richar 
Luther,  Esq.,  of  Myles's,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
The  Luther  family  is  now  in  existence  in  th 
female  line,  represented  by  the  Fanes. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A, 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  OATH  OF  PROTESTATION  IN  1641-2  (8th  S 
xii.  388). — This  Protestation,  passed  by  the  Hous 
of  Commons  3  May,  1641,  and  accepted  4  Ma; 
by  the  Protestant  Lords,  ia  printed  in  full  in 
*  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  Hie 
tory,'  by  H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hirdy,  1896,  p.  546 
with  the  preamble  : — 

"The  Protestation  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  tin 
pariah  churches,  and  it  H  often  found  in  the  parish 
registers.  Thus  it  was  read  at  Boreham  on  August  1 
entered  in  the  register,  and  signed  by  about  110  paihh 
ioners;  and  at  Little  Ba-Jdowr  on  September  27,  am 
signed  by  70  parishioner*. 

"I,  A.  B.,  do,  in  the  pre-ence  of  QoJ,  promise,  vow 
and  protest  to  maintain  and  defend,  as  far  as  lawfully  1 
may  with  my  life,  power,  and  estate  the  true  reformed 
Protestant  religion  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  against  all  popery  and  popish  inno- 
vations, and  according  to  the  duty  of  rny  allegiance  to 
his  majesty's  royal  person,  honour  and  estate :  as  also 
the  power  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  the  lawful  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject?,  and  every  person  that 
maketh  this  Protestation  in  whatsoever  he  shall  do,  in 
the  lawful  pursuance  of  the  same  :  and  to  my  power,  as 
far  as  lawfully  1  may,  I  will  oppose,  and  by  good  ways 
and  means  endeavour  to  bring  to  condign  punishment 
all  such  as  shall  by  force,  practice,  counsel,  plot?,  con- 
spiracies or  otherwise,  do  anything  to  the  contrary  in 
thi*  present  Protestation  contained.  And  further,  I 
shall,  in  all  just  and  honourable  ways,  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  union  and  peace  betwixt  the  three  king- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  neither  for 
hope,  fear,  nor  any  other  respect,  shall  relinquish  this 
promise,  vow,  and  protestation.'  " 

It  is  nowhere  called  an  "  oath  ";  but  the  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  "  of  1643  was  "  subscribed" 
and  'sworn."  0.  VV.  TANCOCK. 

MR.  LAWSJN  will  find  what  he  wants  fully  given 
in  Appendix  No.  3  to  Carlyle's  *  Oliver  Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches.'  Being  thus  easy  of  access, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
with  quotation.  K.  M.  SPENCB. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

'  MILORD"  (8tb  S.  xii.  268,  350).— I  am  obliged 
by  MR.  GKO.  NEILSON'S  and  MR.  EDWARD  H. 
MARSHALL'S  replies.  The  quotation  from  the 
1  Petite  Dictionnaire  Univeraelle '  of  Lithe"  and 
Beaujean  (1889)  seems  rather  to  support  my 
suggestion  as  to  "milord"  being  curious  in  the 
staid  use  cited,  since  it  is  marked  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary '  "  Fig.  et  popul.,"  and  "  milady  "  may  be 
supposed  to  follow  suit,  as  the  feminine  of  *'  milord." 
But  ME.  NBILSON'S  very  interesting  references  to 
Boeee'a  'History'  (ed.  1574),  and  to  Bishop 
Lesley's  « De  Origine  Moribue,  &c.,  Scotorum ' 
(reprint  1675),  put  a  different  complexion  on  the 


matter,  and  allow  us  to  conjecture  that  the  present 
use  of  "  milord  "  in  formal  English  documents  may 
be  a  survival  rather  than  an  innovation. 

H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

JUVENILE  AUTHORS  (8th  S.  xii.  248,  372).— In 
discussing  this  subject,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  young  writers,  the 
one  of  those  who  are  puffed  into  notice  by  admiring 
friends,  the  other  of  those  who  early  embark  upon 
literature  as  a  serious  profession  and  take  the 
chance  of  success.  Examples  of  these  two  divisions 
are  Connop  Thirlwall,  whose  father  published  his 
1  Prioritise,'  and  Howard  Dudley,  the  sixteen- 
year-old  author  of  the  '  History  of  Horaham.' 
Miss  Browne  published  her  4to.  volume  of  poems 
when  she  was  fifteen. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

ARABIC   STAR   NAMES   (8"»  S.   xii.  143,  317, 
412). — Many  years  ago — some  time  in  the  forties, 
I  think  —  I  chanced  to  overhear  a  conversation 
between  a  very  clever  gentleman  and  A  lady  who 
was  not  so  clever.     The  lady  was  descanting  on 
the  pleasure  she  had  derived  from  witnessing  the 
opera  of  *  Semiramide.'     She  pronounced  the  word 
'  Semirameed,"  and  the  gentleman  observed  that 
t  was  usually  spoken  of  as  "  Semiramide. "   "  Ab," 
replied  the  lady  ;  "  but  I  pronounce  it  in  the  French 
fashion."    "  Yes,"  returned  the  gentleman  ;  "but 
n  that  case  I  think  it  would  be  Semiramis."     I 
was  very  young  at   the  time ;   but  the  incident 
made  a  strong  impression  on  me,  and  it  recurred 
to  my  memory  on  seeing  it  asserted  by  a  corre- 
spondent that   while  I  objected    to  the  use  of 
iJerrnan  forms  in  transliterating  Arabic,  I  myself 
used    French    forms.     "What!"    I    thought    to 
myself ;  "  I  carefully  write  dejdjeh  as  the  Arabic 
name  for  a  fowl,  when  every  one  who  has  the 
east  smattering  of  the  subject  must  know  that  a 
frenchman  would  write  dedjddjeh."  It  was  enough 
o  make  me  throw  all  my  Arabic  books  into  the 
6re,  from  the  *  Alif  Leyla'  downwards. 

Then,  again,  I  am  told  that  my  edk  is  a  puzzle, 
t  is  difficult  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  without  using  Arabic  type  ;  but 
he  printer  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  long  ago  informed  me 
hat  a  fount  of  that  type  was  not  at  his  disposal  ; 
o  I  will  only  say  that  there  is  an  Arabic  letter 
which  is  pronounced  like  the  modern  Greek  8,  and 
hich  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary 
Arabic  d  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter  $  bore  to  d. 
'his  letter  is  transliterated  as  dh  by  Mr.  Lane  in 
is  monumental  *  Lexicon,'  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- 
5O'»le  in  bis  '  Catalogue  of  Arabic  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum,'  and  generally  by  Arabic  scholars 
n  cases  where  type  with  diacritical  marks  is  not 
vailable.  No  other  combination  of  English  letters 
an  so  well  represent  the  sound  in  question. 
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Another  elementary  piece  of  grammar  is  that  in 
Arabic  the  I  of  the  article  el  is  passed  over  in  pro- 
nunciation and  assimilated  to  the  following  con- 
Bonant  when  it  precedes  words  beginning  with 
dentals,  sibilants,  and  liquids.  This  peculiarity  is 
known  as  the  "euphonic  tethdid,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  eldheneb,  the  tail,  becomes  edh- 
dheneb. 

With  regard  to  the  name  "  Betelgeuse,"  I  would 
refer  inquirers  to  Lane's  '  Arabic  Lexicon,'  book  i. 
p.  485.  Agos  does  not  mean  an'old  woman,  but 
'tij^zdoes;  nor  is  such  a  form  as'ghol  admissible 
in  Arabic.  MR.  YARDLKT  will  find  all  about  ghul 
in  Lane,  sub  voce. 

In  the  colloquial  Arabic  which  one  hears  in 
Egypt,  the  pronunciation  deneb  and  agos  will  be 
found.  But  the  Arabic  of  Misr  is  nothing  but  a 
barbarous  jargon.  After  having  lived  for  four 
years  among  the  pure-speaking  Bedawia  of  el- 
Yemen,  it  was  a  terrible  trial  to  be  thrown,  as  for 
three  years  I  unfortunately  was,  amongst  those 
whose  mother- tongue  was  a  diseased  provincial 
dialect.  It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  speak 
Arabic  with  remarkable  purity,  and  with  a  marked 
absence  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Cairo  bazars. 
The  only  sign  of  provinciality  among  many  of 
them  is  the  substitution  of  the  g  sound  for  that  of 
j.  This  has  an  ethnological  significance  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  j  sound 
did  not  exist  in  Ethiopia  or  Himyaritic. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Kmgsland,  Shrewsbury. 

OILMAN  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xi.  222,  296,  333,  449, 
613 ;  xii.  68,  90).— I  wieh  to  call  attention  to  a 
volume  entitled  « The  Oilman  Family  traced  in  the 
Line  of  Hon.  John  Oilman,  of  Ex  -ter,  N.H.,  with 
an  Account  of  many  other  Gilmans  in  England 
and  America,'  by  Arthur  Oilman,  A.M.  (Albany, 
N.Y.,  1869,  pp.  324).  Portraits,  genealogies, 
names  of  persons,  places,  &c.,  are  carefully  and 
plentifully  traced.  None  of  the  English  repre- 
sentatives need  be  ashamed  of  their  American 
namesakes.  I  am  proud  to  number  some  members 
of  the  family  among  my  personal  friends. 

DOLLAR. 

ERNEST  JONES,  CHARTIST  (8th  S.  xii.  429).—  As 
the  questions  CLIO  asks  can  be  of  no  interest  to 
the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
him  to  Debrett's  '  House  of  Commons  and  Judicial 
Bench/  1897,  p.  87.  He  will  there  find  an  account 
of  Mr.  Atherley-Jones,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones s  son.  Dod's  'Parliamentary  Companion' 
will  no  doubt  contain  the  same  information. 

TEMPLAR. 

Theberton  House  (Mr.  T.  M.  Gibson's  seat)  is 
L°  Jh,t  parish  of  Th«berton,  near  Saxmundham, 
Suffolk.  WM.  H.  PEET. 


gtattltaum, 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Authoress   of  the    Odyssey.     By    Samuel    Butler. 

(Longmans  &  Co.) 

MR.  BUTLER'S  views  as  to  the  authorship  of  the '  Odyssey ' 
have  already  "fluttered  the  dovecotes"  of  Homeric 
criticism.  Now  that  they  appear  in  book  form  instead 
of  in  the  columns  of  the  Athenceum,  the  Eagle,  and 
various  Sicilian  periodicals,  they  are  likely  to  interest, 
stimulate,  or  scandalize  a  much  larger  circle  of  students 
and  readers.  What  is  Mr.  Butler's  "heresy"  we  will 
indicate.  Conjectures  as  to  the  separate  authorship  of 
the  '  Iliad  '  and  the  '  Odyssey  '  have  of  late  years  deve- 
loped into  certainties,  though,  so  far  as  titles  are  con- 
cerned,  both  works  are,  we  believe,  still  generally 
ascribed  to  Homer.  A  renewed  and  close  study  of  the 
'  Odyssey  '  has  led  the  author  of  '  Erewhon  '  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  author  is  a  woman,  and  the  belief  that 
the  woman  in  question  is  none  other  than  the  "  divine 
Nausicaa,"  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  King  of  Phseacia, 
the  heroine  of  the  charming  adventures  of  the  sixth 
book.  It  may  well  be  fancied  that  a  view  such  as  this, 
however  acceptable  it  may  prove  at  Girton,  is  anything 
rather  than  popular  in  the  universities  generally.  Far  too 
fine  and  accurate  a  scholar  is,  however,  Mr.  Butler  to  be 
calmly  pooh-poohed.  Scholarship  so  far  has  been  con- 
tent to  dismiss  his  views,  assertion?,  conjectures,  or 
arguments  —  we  lettve  the  reader  to  choose  his  own 
term— with  no  more  answer  than  an  "  I  could  an  I 
would."  It  is,  indeed,  something  of  a  tax  for  anyone 
not  blessed  with  dignified  and  enviable  leisure  to  reread 
and  restudy  a  work  which  he  probably  mastered  as  a 
task,  and  to  which  he  had  no  thought  of  recurring. 
There  are,  however,  some  editors  of  Greek  texts  to  whom 
we  may  justly  look  for  a  response,  seeing  that  the  points 
raised  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  is  easier,  perhaps, 
and  more  convenient  to  treat  the  work  as  a  pleasant  and 
fantastic  dream  than  to  follow  Mr.  Butler  step  by  step, 
and  repjy  to  or  confute  his  propositions.  A  task  of  this 
nature  is,  at  least,  wholly  beyond  our  strength,  and  we 
can  but  point  out  most  briefly  the  things  on  which  our 
author  relies.  An  abridged  and  a  very  readable  transla- 
tion of  the  'Odyssey'  assists  the  student  in  judging 
whether  the  '  Odyssey  '  was,  indeed,  written  by  a  woman 
and  at  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  which  Mr.  Butler  also  main- 
tains. First  stating  that  famous  poetesses  abounded  at 
a  date  a  few  hundred  years  later  than  that  assigned  to 
the  '  Odyssey,'  Mr.  Butler  finds  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
ti'ut  a  poetess  of  transcendent  powers  may  have  existed 
at,  say,  B.C.  1000.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
prominence  assigned  to  women  over  men  in  the  '  Odyssey* 
is  such  as  a  woman  only  would  give,  that  the  knowledge 
of  domestic  life  is  of  a  kind  man  rarely  possesses,  that 
the  very  mistakes  are  those  a  woman  only  could  make- 
such  as  believing  that  well-seasoned  timber  could  be 
taken  from  a  growing  tree,  that  a  ship  has  a  rudder  at 
each  end,  that  a  hawk  while  on  the  wing  can  rend  its 
prey,  and  that  a  lamb  can  subsist  on  two  pulls  a  day 
from  a  ewe  that  has  already  been  milked.  Then,  again, 
the  writer  of  the  '  Odyssey '  is  always  jealous  of  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  woman;  quite  intolerant  of  her 
erring  sister,  whose  moral  lapses  in  those  days,  as  in 
the  present,  she  would  visit  with  unrelenting  severity; 
is  scrupulous  in  small  religious  observances,  addicted 
to  white  lies,  illogical,  and  stingy  concerning  money. 
She  is  also,  he  determines,  young,  fair,  headstrong,  and 
uumarried.  These  points  established  to  Mr.  Butler's 
satisfaction,  and  to  some  extent  to  the  reader's  also, 
there  follows  the  geographical  aspect  of  the  matter. 
The  writer  of  the  'Odyssey'  lived,  it  ia  asserted,  at 
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Trapani,  in  Sicily,  from  which  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  taken  both  Ithaca  and  Scheria.  The 
voyage  of  Ulysses  consists  of  a  journey  round  Sicily  from 
Trapani  and  back  again  to  Trapani.  Mount  Eryx  is  the 
•ite  of  the  adventure  with  Polyphemue.  Here  dwelt  the 
Cyclopes,  who  are,  indeed,  one  race  with  the  Laeatry- 
goni*n?.  The  cave  of  Polyphemus  is  still  known  to  the 
Italians  as  the  Qrotto  di  Poliferao,  and  the  rocks  he 
threw  are  to  be  seen,  the  first  as  the  Asinelli,  the  second 
as  the  Formiche.  Mr.  Butler  hap,  of  course,  carefully 
studied  the  district,  and  repeated,  under  less  stirring 
condition?,  the  voyage  of  Ulysses.  He  concludes  that 
Nausicaa— of  whom  a  bewitching  pre-Rapbaelite  picture, 
'  concerning  the  authority  of  which  we  should  like  to 
i  know  more,  is  given— is  the  author,  and  has,  besides 
whitewashing  Penelope,  like  a  tenth-century  B.C.  Marie 
Corelli,  given  us  a  charming  picture  of  herself.  If  the 
reader,  unconvinced,  seeks  to  know  more  of  these  things, 
he  must  read  the  book,  a  task  wholly  delightsome  to  a 
scholar.  lie  will  at  least  be  regaled  with  some  adinir- 
I  able  scholarship,  and  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  the 
!  views  of  Mr.  Butler  are  supported  by  Thucyaides.  We 
will  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Butler,  and  are  in  no  position 
to  go  behind  bia  statements  and  judge  for  ourselves. 
We  counsel,  however,  the  reading  of  the  volume,  which 
to  all  will  be  a  light  and  agreeable,  and  to  many  a  pro- 
fitable task. 

Falkland!.    By  the  Author  of  the  '  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 

Digby.'    (Longmans  &  Co.) 

T  L  to  whom  is  owing  the  '  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,' 
'by  one  of  his  descendants"  (see  <N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  x. 
407),  may  well  be,  and  probably  is,  a  descendant  also  of 
the  Falkland*,  with  whose  lives  he  now  deals.  The 
epoch  covered  by  the  two  works  ia  practically  the  same, 
iud  the  sources  of  information  are  to  some  extent  the 
lame  als<\  Four  Falklands  in  all  have  been  selected  for 
ireatnient,  and  of  these  one  only  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ince  to  arrest  attention.  Something  more,  however, 
;han  mere  genealogical  interest  attends  the  biographical 
sequence  which  is  adopted,  and  the  lives  of  the  first  and 
lecomi  Lords  Falkland  and  their  respective  wives  cast 
upon  life  in  late  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  times  a  light 
not  easily  obtained  from  other  sources.  Henry  Carey, 
irst  Viscount  Falkland,  represents  the  hard -headed, 
lelf-aeeking,  unscrupulous  courtier  of  Elizabeth,  nurtured 
in  what  was  practically  a  school  of  rapine,  and  playing 
each  the  game  for  his  own  hand.  Without  a  thought  of 
love  or  anything  but  self-interest  he  marries  Elizabeth 
Tanfield,  an  uncomely  and  ill-dressed  girl  of  fifteen,  the 
rich  daughter  of  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfield,  of  Burford 
Priory,  Oxfordshire.  None  too  happy  was  at  any  time 
the  marriage.  When,  however,  her  ladyship— seduced, 
we  are  told,  by  the  perusal  of  Hooker's  •  Ecclesiastical 
Politie,'  and  further  influenced  by  her  intimacy  with  the 
Earl  of  Ormonde — was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  unending  trouble  was  in  store  for  herself  and 
her  descendants.  Lucius  Carey,  her  son,  the  second  and 
the  most  distinguished  Lord  Falkland,  did  not  follow  her 
example  in  matters  of  religion,  as  did,  under  the  aggres- 
sively proselytizing  influence  of  the  priests,  some  of  the 
'ounger  members  of  her  family.  He  becnue,  however, 
,  philosophical  thinker,  and  practically  an  indifferent  in 
.natters  of  religion.  Instead  of  following  his  father's 
example  and  strongly  enforced  precept?,  and  marrying 
for  money  Lucius  espoused  Letice,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Morison,  of  Tooley  Park,  Leicester,  a  young 
lady  of  no  means,  of  good  looks,  and  exemplary  piety, 
whose  praise  has  been  sung  by  the  poets  of  her  day. 
Lady  Falkland's  religion  ripened  or  soured  into  austerity, 
until,  though  she  observed  rigorously  the  fasts  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which  nominally  she  adhered, 


she  was,  in  fact,  a  precisian,  and  all  but  a  Puritan.  In 
this  one  distinguished  fmnily  the  religious  influences  of 
that  and  succeeding  times  were  exemplified,  indifference 
degenerating  into  negativism,  formalism  narrowing  into 
Calvinism,  ecclesiasticism  merging  into  Roman  Catho- 
licism. Needless  to  w»y  that  the  period  covered  is  pic- 
turesque and  stirring.  Our  author,  moreover,  describes 
the  characters  and  events  with  which  he  deals  with 
vivacity  and  brightness  of  style  that  render  the  perusal 
of  his  works  a  pleasure.  He  has  drawn  from  trust- 
worthy sources,  and  has  consulted  some  which  previous 
historians  have  neglected.  In  the  character  of  Lucius 
Carey  interest  centres.  The  passages  concerning  this 
nobleman,  who  died  so  young  and  so  full  of  promise,  are 
perhaps  the  most  touching  in  Clarendon's  '  History.' 
Between  him  and  Hyde,  indeed,  a  noble  friendship 
existed.  Few  stories  have  been  more  frequently  told 
than  that  of  ih?  torles  Virgiliance,  risked  in  Oxford  by 
Falkland  and  King  Charles,  and  the  curiously  vati- 
cinatory  answers  received.  The  career  of  Falkland 
belongs,  however,  to  history,  and  is  therein  abundantly 
treated.  Our  latest  writer  draws  largely  upon  Clarendon 
and  Aubrey  among  the  older  writers,  and  Dr.  Gardiner 
among  the  moderns.  He  seeks  to  defend  Falkland  from 
the  charge,  often  brought  against  him,  that  his  death  at 
New  bury  was,  in  fact,  a  suicide.  In  this  he  succeeds. 
There  ia,  however,  no  reason  to  condemn  Falkland  over- 
much if  it  were.  A  parallel  between  the  premonitions 
of  Nelson  before  Trafalgar  and  those  of  Falkland  before 
New  bury  does  not  hold.  Nelson,  though  he  previsaged 
his  own  death,  was  a  thorough  warrior,  and  no  ways 
doubtful  of  his  country;  Falkland,  though  a  fine 
character,  w»s  neither  soldier  nor  statesman,  and  he 
despaired  of  his  king  and  his  cause.  It  is  no  fault  of 
such  men  if  they  are  broken  in  the  course  of  revolu. 
lions  which  they  can  neither  resist  nor  control.  T.  L.'s 
fascinating  volume  is  enriched  by  fine  portraits  from 
private  sources. 

A  History  of  the  Manor  of  Bentington  (Ben$on,  Oxon): 
a  Manor  of  Ancient  Dtmeme.  By  Rev.  M.  T. 
Pearman.  (Stock.) 

THIS  as  a  history  of  a  manor,  or  we  might  say  a  group  of 
manors,  not  of  a  parish,  contains  little  concerning  the 
people  who  have  passed  their  lives  within  its  limits.  It 

covers  a  long  period  of  time— from  Offa  to  Charles  I. 

with  a  few  lines  as  to  subsequent  owners.  Such  a  book 
cannot  be  made  picturesque,  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  those  who  care  to  study  the  devolution  of  feudal 
estates.  These  are  at  present,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  but 
thinly  scattered,  but  there  are  more  than  there  used 
to  be. 

Mr.  Pearman  does  not  absolutely  shun  the  side-lights 
of  history.  He  tells  an  interesting  story  regarding  a  mill 
at  Benaington  which  illustrates  well  the  influence  which 
religious  ideas  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the 
Middle  Agea.  William  Boterel,  the  Constable  of  Walling- 
ford,  was  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  the  Abbot  of 
Abingdon  to  restrain  his  retainers  from  plundering  the 
lands  of  the  abbey.  The  payment  of  blackmail  was 
common  enough  in  the  Norman  and  early  Plant;igenet 
times,  though  it  died  out  here  much  earlier  than  north 
of  the  Tweed.  William  Boterel  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  barbarian  virtue  of  truthfulness :  he 
took  the  money,  but  his  men,  notwithstanding  this, 
carried  off  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  in 
the  vill  of  Culham.  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Abbot  he  was  a  wrathful  man,  as  he  regarded  this 
Wallingford  Constable  as  worse  than  a  common  riever, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  carried  off  what,  according  to  the 
moral  code  of  t'.e  time,  he  ought  to  have  defended.  He 
asked  the  thief  to  restore  the  property,  but  was  refused 
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redress.  The  Abbot,  however,  knew  Ida  own  power,  and 
ecclesiastics  in  those  days  were  not  wont  to  submit  to 
injustice  with  serenity.  He  seems  to  have  appealed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  at  their  instigation  excommunicated  the  thief. 
The  Wallingford  Constable  was  not,  however,  a  man  to 
be  easily  made  afraid  by  ecclesiastical  fulminations. 
Up  to  the  time  that  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  he  remained 
under  the  censure  of  the  Church.  At  last,  however,  he 
was  wounded  mortally,  and  his  brother  Peter,  dreading 
what  might  be  William's  fate  in  the  future,  asked  pardon 
for  him,  promising  to  restore  the  ill-gotten  goods.  The 
Abbot  was  moved  to  relent,  the  censures  were  taken  oft, 
and  we  may  assume  that  the  thief  died  in  peace  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  end.  When  William  was  in  his  grave 
Peter  requested  the  Abbot,  for  the  sake  of  Earl  Henry— 
afterwards  King  Henry  II. — from  whom  he  had  received 
letters,  to  forgive  him  what  he  owed.  The  Abbot  most 
unwillingly  granted  his  request,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
enraging  so  mighty  a  potentate  as  Earl  Henry ;  hut  con- 
science was  gnawing  at  Peter's  heart.  He  felt  that  his 
dead  brother  could  be  little  if  at  all  benefited  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  censures  of  the  Church  if  no  restitu- 
tion were  made,  and  therefore  presented  a  mill  at  Ben- 
sington,  the  rent  of  which  came  to  five  shillings  a  year, 
in  atonement  for  his  dead  brother's  fault.  We  wonder 
whether  the  site  of  this  old  mill  can  be  identified. 

Mr.  Pearman  has  printed  several  subsidy  rolls  of 
various  dates,  some  of  the  names  in  which  are  of  interest. 
William  Smalhat  appears  about  the  year  1306,  and 
Richard  Mogeput  in  the  same  document.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  recusants  who  were  living  at  Shilingford  in 
1640. 
Babylonian  Influence  on  the  Bilk  and  Popular  Belief . 

By  A.  Srnythe  Palmer,  D.D.  (Nutt.) 
WITH  a  volume  equally  important  and  valuable  to  the 
folk-lorist,  the  etymologist,  and  the  student  of  Christian 
antiquities  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer  leads  off  a  series  of 
"  Studies  on  Biblical  Subjects."  The  name  of  the  author 
and  that  of  the  publisher  constitute  guarantees  for 
thoroughness  of  workmanship.  9n'^.  *n  dav8  comPara' 
tively  recent  has  the  study  of  primitive  religion  and  of 
comparative  mythology  been  seriously  attempted,  and 
only  in  days  quite  recent  has  the  opportunity  of  grasping 
the  extent  of  Babylonian  influence  been  obtained.  The 
two  divisions  of  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer's  work  are  headed 
"  Teham  and  Ttamat,"  "  Hades  and  Satan,"  and  the  whole 
is  a  comparative  study  of  Genesis  i.  2,  the  earlier  brace 
of  words  being  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  expressions  for 
"the  deep,"  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  by  abyssus— "  Et 
tenebrse  erant  super  faciem  abyssi."  The  full  significance 
of  the  passage,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  it,  are  not 
matters  with  which  it  is  possible  to  deal  in  a  review. 
What  we  are  able  to  state  is  that  an  immense  amount  of 
erudition  is  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the  passage,  and 
that  very  much  light  is  cast  upon  subsequent  writers,  and 
notably  upon  Milton.  Passages  from  the  *  Paradise  Lost' 
which  deal  with  the  development  of  the  world  out  of 
chaos  are  naturally  advanced.  Incidentally  many  other 
works  are,  however,  illustrated.  An  eminently  interest- 
ing section  in  Dr.  Smythe  Palmer's  work  is  on  "Deserts 
as  the  Haunts  of  Devils."  In  Assyrian  belie r  evil  beings 
had  their  habitual  residence  in  deserts  and  uncultivated 
wilds.  This  belief  permeates  '  Comus';  witness  the  lady's 
vision  conjured  up 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses, 
and  what  the  elder  brother  says  concerning  the  power  of 
chastity.    Another  section  of  extreme  interest  is  that 
concerning  "  The  Dragons  of  the  Bible  "  and  concerning 


the  faith  generally  in  dragons.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  superstitious  Spaniards  found  something  more 
than  an  omen  in  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  draco 
being  the  Latin  for  a  dragon.  The  main  argument  of 
Dr.  Smythe  Palmer's  book  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mosaic  record  of  the  Creation  is  based  on  the  more 
ancient  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Babylonian  tablet?.  In  support  of  his  views  he  travels 
over  a  wide  ranjre  of  primitive  belief,  and  supplies  a  vast 
amount  of  information  of  (he  most  advanced  kind.  His 
volume  has  not  an  index,  which  is  the  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  it.  It  has  some  valuable  appendices, 
which  will  be  closely  studied.  If  the  series,  of  which 
this  is  No.  1,  keeps  up  to  the  same  level  its  value  to 
Biblical  students  will  be  extreme. 

The  Essay es  of  Michael,  Lord  of  Montaigne.    Translated 

by  John  Florio.  Vol.  VI.  (Dent  &  Co.) 
WE  have  drawn  attention  to  the  appearance  of  successive 
volumes  of  this  elegant  and  desirable  edition  of  Florio'a 
Montaigne,  the  completion  of  which  we  are  now  able  to 
announce.  The  sixth  and  last  volume  reproduces,  in  a 
form  diminished  from  folio  to  16mo.,  the  title-page  to 
the  1632  edition  (the  third),  and  also  that  of  the  1583 
French  edition,  has  a  valuable  index  of  worJs  and 
bibliographical  notes  together,  an  index  of  matters 
from  the  1632  folio,  and  all  Florio's  prefatory  matter. 
We  promise  those  who  purchase  this  exquisite  little 
edition  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Photograms  of '97.  (Dawbarn  &  Ward.) 
MANY  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Photogram,  the  best  of 
which  are  reproduced  by  Carl  Hentschel  &  Co.,  have  the 
delicacy  and  softness  of  engravings,  and  the  whole  fur- 
nishes proof  of  constant  improvement.  We  had  thought 
of  indicating  some  of  the  best  of  the  examples.  So  excel- 
lent are  all,  that  we  shrink  from  a  task  so  long.  As 
illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  photography  a  set  of 
the  Photogram  will  in  time  be  of  much  value.  As  it  is 
now,  even,  it  offers  very  many  exquisite  suggestions. 


gt0tir.es  to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice; ; 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery 
Lane,  B.C. 

TOP  SHELF  ("Fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms").— See 
6th  S.  v.  277;  vii.  118. 

S.  E.  BENNETT  ("  Hodmondod  "=Snail).  —  See  6th  S. 
ix.  167, 196. 

KOT2CJS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


'EAST  ANGLTA  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR.' 
(See8'hS.xi5.  438.) 

la  your  appreciative  notice  of  my  book  on  the 
above  subject  your  reviewer  has,  I  think,  though 
not  unkindly,  in  concluding  his  review,  rather 
strained  the  point  as  to  my  sympathies.  My  aim 
was  to  present  as  accurately,  and  with  as  much 
local  colour  as  possible,  the  stirring  scenes  which 
occurred  in  East  Anglia.  In  these  scenes  it 
happens  that  the  Parliamentary  cause  was 
triumphant  nearly  all  along  the  line,  and  your 
reviewer's  impression  that  I  have  leaned  too  much 
to  one  side  in  presenting  them  may  very  well  have 
been  unconsciously  strengthened  by,  and  did  not 
take  sufficient  account  of,  this  preponderance  of 
one  side  which  inevitably  overshadows  the  whole 
ground  in  dealing  with  such  an  area.  I  should 
not,  however,  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter, 
but  for  the  suggestion  that  my  own  sympathies 
may  have  modified  the  language  used  when 
referring  to  either  side  in  the  struggle. 

That  I  have  not  blindly  followed  the  dominant 
party  in  the  struggle,  either  in  sympathy  or 
words,  the  reader  of  my  book  may  easily  see  by 
referring  to  such  chapters  as  that  dealing  with  the 
Parliamentary  sequestrators  and  their  ways,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  book  which  I  venture  to  think 
afford  a  fairer  test  of  a  writer's  attitude  than 


incidents  which  turn  partly  upon  considerations 
outside  the  scope  of  his  work. 

With  respect  to  the  incident  of  the  execution  of 
Lucas  and  Lisle  by  Fairfax  at  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  I  may  not  have  denounced  the  act 
as  strongly  as  your  reviewer  might  feel  inclined  to 
do.  Neither  have  I  defended  it.  My  view  is 
expressed  that  it  was  inhuman  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
troversial side,  whether  it  could  be  legally  justi- 
fied by  what  had  occurred,  I  think  when  our 
highest  living  authorities  for  this  period  —  Mr. 
S.  K.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Firth  —  have  scarcely 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  upon  the  point,  I 
may  be  excused  in  not  pursuing  the  subject  upon 
those  lines  in  a  book  which  is  concerned  rather 
more  with  what  happened  than  with  why  it  hap- 
pened. At  the  same  time,  your  reviewer  had  a 
perfect  right  to  take  exception  to  the  phrase  that 
it  would  be  "profitless." 

As  to  the  use  of  different  language  when  "the 
boot  is  on  the  other  leg,"  I  can  only  remember 
one  sentence  in  the  whole  of  the  book  to  which 
such  a  remark  can  possibly  apply.  That  is  the 
reference  to  the  scenes  at  the  execution  of  the 
regicides,  and  here  the  "strong  language"  does 
not  refer  to  the  Royalist  policy  of  reprisals  at  all, 
excepting  to  admit  that  it  was  natural,  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  reprisals  were  carried  out. 
If  your  reviewer  has  read  through  the  contem- 
porary records  of  those  old  scenes  at  Charing 
Cross  and  at  Tyburn  which  attended  the  execution 
of  the  regicides  and  the  mutilation  of  their 
bodies,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  upon  a  more  careful 
reading,  recognize  this  distinction,  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  my  words,  and  will  not  desire  to  press 
unfairly  a  comparison  between  things  which  were 
essentially  different.  ALFRED  KINGSTON. 

Royston,  Herts. 


ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD  (CO.  MIDDLESEX)  AND 

THE  FAMILY  OP  EYRE. 
(See  8»h  S.  xi.  383,  435;  am.  75.) 

The  traditional  anecdote  given  by  Lower,  and 
repeated  by  your  correspondent  ESSINQTON,  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  surname,  is,  in  my  opinion,  purely 
mythical,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  modern  fabrication  ; 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  being,  unquestion- 
ably, heir.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  we  find  the 
forms  of  Le  Eyr  and  Le  Eyre,  the  early  English 
orthography  usually  dropping  the  initial  h  in  this 
and  other  words.  The  name  is  often  met  with  in 
parish  registers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  elsewhere,  phonetically  spelt  Ayre, 
Aire,  Ayres,  and  Aires  ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs 
as  Eyer  and  Eyres.* 

The  Henry  Samuel  Eyre  referred  to  was  an 
eminent  merchant  (possibly  trading  in  foreign 


*  From  the  MS.   'Dictionary  of  British  Surnames,' 
compiled  by  me,  and  intended  for  publication. 
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wines),  of  New  Broad  Street,  Bishopsgate,  Lon- 
don,* and  Southgate,  co.  Middlesex ;  and  a  Director 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  (1724).  He  was  my 
father's  great-great-uncle,  and  third  son  of  Sir 
Samuel  Eyre,  of  Newhouse,  Wilts,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  by  Martha,  daughter 
of  Francis,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Lucy,  of  Charle- 
cote,  co.  Warwick,  Knt. ;  his  eldest  brother  being 
Sir  Robert  Eyre,f  of  Newhouse,  Knt.,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  bom  in  or 
about  1675  ;  married,  c.  1725,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Harvey,£  of  the  Feltmakers'  Company, 
merchant  of  London,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Baker,  §  of  Uxbridge,  co.  Middlesex, 
gent.,  and  relict  of  Samuel  Houblon,||  of  Orutched 
Friars,  in  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  London,  merchant 
(her  first  husband),  who  died  suddenly  in  the 
counting-house  of  James  Colebrooke,1T  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  3  Dec.,  1723.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  New  Broad  Street,  14  Sept.,  1754,  and  was 
buried  with  his  wife  (who  predeceased  him,  s.p.,  at 
Southgate,  3  Sept.,  1750)  at  Uxbridge,  his  funeral 
charges  amounting  to  219Z.  8s.  5c?.,  of  which  210Z. 
were  paid  to  the  Upholders'  Company.**  His  will, 
dated  7  March,  1750/1,  with  codicils  of  2  Aug., 
1751,  and  20  Dec.,  1752,  was  proved  at  London 
16  Sept.,  1754  (P. C.C.  Pinfold,  249),  by  his  nephews 
and  executors,  Samuel  Clay  Harvey  and  William 
Harvey,  ft 


*  His  name,  as  "  Henry  Samuel  Eyre,  Esq.,  New 
Broad  Street,"  appears  in  Kent's  and  other  London 
directories  from  1736  to  1754  (both  inclusive).  His 
arms  were  Arg.,  three  quatrefoils  or  on  a  chevron 
sable. 

f  A  fine  oval  miniature  on  ivory  of  "  Judge  Eyre ' 
(this  Sir  Robert,  I  believe)  has  long  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  our  family.  It  is  mounted  in  gold  to  be  worn  a 
a  lady's  neck  pendant,  and  has  his  family  arms  beauti 
fully  engraved  on  the  back. 

J  He  was  father  also  of  Jacob,  the  well-known  "  Esq 
Harvey,"  of  Harvey  House  (still  standing),  at  Islington 
J.P.  for  co.  Middlesex.  His  arms  were  Or,  a  chevron 
betw.  three  leopards'  faces  gu.  (See  also  Lewis's  '  His 
tory  of  Islington '  and  Warburton's  '  London  and  Middle 
sex  Illustrated.') 

§  At  this  gentleman's  residence  lodged  Commissary 
General  Ireton  when  the  headquarters  of  the  Parlia 
mentary  Army  were  fixed  at  Uxbridge,  25  June,  1647. 

||  An  eminent  merchant  belonging  to  a  celebrate< 
Hufiuenot  family.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Harvey  a 
St.  Dunstan's  East,  London,  24  June,  1707.  His  arm 
were  Arg.,  on  a  mount  proper  three  hop  roots  on  thei 
polea  all  proper  with  fruit  and  wires. 

^1  Of  the  firm  of  "  Colebrooke,  Rooke  &  Hervey 
bankers,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,"  named  in  Kent' 
'  London  Directory '  of  1736.  He  was  lord  of  the  mano 
of  Highbury,  and  the  largest  landed  proprietor  in  Isling 
ton  parish,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  church  wa 
laid  by  him  28  Aug.,  1751. 

**  We  are  informed  as  to  these  charges  and  variou 
other  matters  and  things  by  the  account  books,  as  exe 
cutors,  of  S.  and  W.  Harvey,  now  in  my  possession. 

ff  They  were  eldest  and  second  sons,  respectively,  o 
the  Jacob  Harvey,  of  Islington,  above  referred  to,  an 
were  wealthy  merchants,  trading  (in  foreign  wines)  a 


As  to  his  estate  of  St.  John's  Wood,  with  its 
jotentiality  of  wealth  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
avarice,"  we  learn  from  "  A  Survey  of  Lands 
_alled  St.  John's  Wood,  497  Acres,  2  Roods,  17 
erches,*  In  the  parishes  of  Mary  Le  Bonne  and 
lampstead  in  Osnlston  and  County  of  Middx 
jeing  Freehold  1733,"  which  is  an  original  plan 
in    my    possession),    neatly    drawn    on  vellum, 
ize  12  J  by  7J  inches,  about  the  time  of  the  pur- 
ihase  by  him  from  Philip,  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,   that  the  property  was  in  what  is 
echnically  termed  a  "ring  fence"  (albeit  encom- 
>assed  by  a  hedge),  and  then  bounded  on  the  north 
>y  "  Part  of  the  Mannor  of  Hampstead  belonging 
to  Mr.  Maryon";  on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Lands  belonging  to  Lord  Pawlett  in  the  Tenure 
of  Mr.  Whitaker";  on  the  east  by  "Belsize  Man- 
nor  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,"  by 
"Lands  belonging  to  Esqr.  Earleof  Hendon,"  by 
"  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Land  in  the  Tenure  of 
Mr.  Mist," and  by  "Part  of  Daggets  Farm  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Jacobs  ";  and  on  the  west  by 
Kilborne  Abby  belonging  to  Mrs.  Lyddall,"  and 
by  "  Lands  belonging  to  The  Free  School  at  Harrow 
on  the  Hill."    It  consisted  apparently  of  wooded 
meadow  or  pasture  land,  and  was  divided  by  hedges 
into  forty-five  closes  or  fields,  of  which  the  names 
and  contents  are  given — the  plan  showing  what 
appear  to  be  the  old  measurements  in  black,  and 
the  new  in  red  ink — the  total  of  neither  of  which, 
viz,,  499 a.  Or.  35  p.  (old)  and  477  a.  2  r.   1  p. 
(new),   however,    exactly    corresponds    with    the 
aggregate  contents  as  stated  on  the  title  as  above. 
Three  public  roads  leading  to  and  from  the  pro- 
perty are  shown  on  the  plan,  viz.,  on  the  north- 
east, "  Belsize  Lane  to  Hampstead,"  on  the  south, 
"  to  Lissing  Green,"  and  on  the  south-west,  "From 
Paddington." 

The  value  of  the  estate  of  H.  S.  Eyre,  as  taken 
out  of  his  ledger  at  the  date  of  his  death,  was 
63,651Z.  16s.  4d.,  including  "St.  John's  Wood," 
inherited  by  his  nephew  Walpole  Eyre,f  which  was 
put  at  22,250Z.,  being  twenty-five  years'  purchase 


Samuel  &  Wm.  Harvey,  of  Mincing  Lane,  London, 
from  at  least  as  early  as  1747  until  1760;  and  their 
names  as  such  appear  in  the  '  London  Directories '  from 
1752  to  1760  (both  inclusive).  They  were  afterwards 
J.P.s  for  co.  Kent  and  co.  Middlesex  respectively—  the 
former  being  of  Lodge  Hill,  Cooling,  co.  Kent,  and  King 
Street,  Soho,  co.  Middlesex,  and  a  well-known  political 
writer.  (See  also  Hasted's  '  Hist,  of  Kent.') 

*  In  Smith's  '  History  of  Marylebone  '  this  estate  is, 
however,  stated  to  contain  497  a.  3r.  20  p.,  of  which 
340  a.  1  r.  83  p.  are  in  that  parish  and  the  rest  in  Hamp- 
stead. 

f  He  was  second  son  of  H.  S.  Eyre's  youngest  brother, 
Kingsmill  Eyre,  Treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital  (ol. 

1743),  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of Nicholson,  and  relict 

of  Samuel  Keilway,  born  1735,  married  Sarah  Johnson, 
died  18  April,  1773,  and  was  buried  at  Burnham,  Bucks, 
leaving  issue.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Samuel  were,  I 
believe,  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School. 
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of  its  then  annual  rent  roll  of  8902. ;  and  each  of 
the  tenants  of  the  same  appears  to  have  then  been 
nearly  two  and  a  half  years  in  arrears.  As  vacant 
land,  the  freehold  in  possession  of  the  last-named 
property  would  now  realize  at  least  2,000,0002., 
being  at  the  average  rate  of  4,0002.  per  acre  ;  and 
upon  the  ground  leases  falling  in,  as  they  will  do, 
I  believe,  within  the  next  twenty-one  years,  it  will 
be  worth  something  like  12,000,0002.  Portions 
of  the  estate  have,  however,  been  sold  to  railway 
companies  and  others,  notably  about  forty-five 
acres  recently  acquired  under  their  compulsory 
powers  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway  Company  for  the  purposes  of  their 
undertaking,  at  the  none-too-high  price  of  about 
240,0002.,  or,  as  ESSINGTON  states,  301,0002., 
which  latter  sum  would  no  doubt  include  the  costs 
on  both  sides  of  the  reference  to  arbitration. 

To  our  family  the  collateral  descendants  of  H.  S. 
Eyre  (for  he  left  no  issue)  owed  fhe  deepest  debt 
of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  their  possession  of  any 
portion  of  his  estate  was  wholly  due  to  the  un- 
selfishness and  disinterested  kindness  —  the  like 
of  which  is,  alas  !  but  seldom  met  with  in  these 
degenerate  days — of  his  executors,  S.  0.  and  W. 
Harvey,  who  were  his  favourite  nephews,  had  long 
managed  his  property,  and  might,  as  we  well  know, 
have  had  the  gift  of  the  whole  of  it  had  they  so 
desired.  The  following  extract  from  a  long  letter* 
of  these  executors  to  Mr.  Walpole  Eyre,  dated 
21  Jan.,  1756,  throws  light  on  this  matter.  After 
mention  of  their  "having  had  the  care  of  the  St. 
John's  Wood  Estate  for  above  fifteen  years  last 
past,"  and  acquainting  him  that  Mrs.  Lee,  his 
mother  and  sister,  had  used  them  in  the  most  un- 
grateful manner  on  account  of  the  legaciesf  (with 
full  explanation),  they  having  "  joined  in  the  Bill 
in  Chancery  which  they  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  inveteracy,"  as  they  (the  writers)  suppose 
for  no  other  end  but  to  hurt  or  damage  their  credit, 
"which  (thank  God)  they  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  For  my  Lord  Chancellor  found  that 
there  was  a  Sufficiency  to  pay  everybody,  with  a 
large  residue,"  &c.,  the  executors  state  : — 

"Your  Bror  Samuel  J  by  his  behaviour  was  totally 
struck  out  of  the  Will,  and  in  short  upon  his  Account 


*  A  copy  of  this  letter  appears  in  the  original  letter- 
book  of  Messrs.  S.  &  W.  Harvey  (1747/8-56),  in  my 
possession. 

f  The  executors  had  difficulty  and  trouble  with  the 
testator's  mortgagors,  hindering  them  in  completing  the 
payment  of  the  legacies ;  and  this  was  the  alleged  non- 
compliance  with  the  will  for  which  the  Chancery  suit 
againat  them  was  so  unjustifiably  and  so  ungratefully 
instituted. 

J  This  Samuel  was  elder  brother  of  Walpole  Eyre.  He 
waa  of  Newhouse,  and  M.P.  for  New  Sarum,  1777; 
married  (1)  Stewart,  daughter  of  John  Russell,  Consul- 
General  at  Lisbon  (she  had  issue  and  died  2  Jan.,  1769) , 
and  (2)  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Bath. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Exmouth,  2  Jan.,  1795.  He 
was  sent  by  his  uncle  (H.  S.  Eyre)  in  August,  1719,  to 


he  [the  testator,  H.  S.  Eyre]  was  going  and  would  have 
disinherited  you  all,  and  not  one  of  your  family  would 
have  had  one  shilling.  We  by  our  intreaties  to  your 
Uncle,  begged  that  he  would  have  compassion,  and  con- 
sider things  a  little,  and  by  degrees  we  got  him  into 
temper,  wh  you  may  remember  how  passionate  he  waa 
when  provoked.  We  got  your  Mother  her  debts  (up- 
wards of  2,4002.)  to  be  wrote  off  from  her  Acco';  we  got 
Samuel  Eyre  his  legacy  of  2,0002.  We  never  shewed 
your  L're  desiring  the  Management  of  your  own  affairs 
—and  secreted  yr  Brothers  [i.  e.,  Samuel  Eyre's]  affairs, 
till  he  made  them  publick.  Now  you  may  judge  Sir 
from  these  references  whether  we  intended  to  under- 
mine your  family  or  not,  all  wh  things  are  truly  facts— 
therefore  such  Treatment  greatly  offends  us  and  wh  we 
shall  not  forget  easily.  Our  Credit  is  undoubted  hitherto, 
and  we  made  oath  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  that  we  had 
20,0002.  and  upward  in  trade,  besides  considerable  landed 
Estates:  You  have  had  no  band  in  this  affair;  there- 
fore if  you  please  to  com'and  us,  in  anything  we  can 
serve  you  here,  we  shall  readily  and  with  great  pleasure 
do  it  for  you." 

W.  I.  B.  V. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  GRANDFATHER. 

Availing  myself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Great  Western  Kailway  for  a  day's  visit  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Ayon,  I  went  to  that  town  in  August  of 
this  year;  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Richard  Savage,  librarian  of  the  birthplace, 
obtained  from  him  the  precise  reference  ('  Testa- 
menta  Vetusta/  vol.  vi.  part  i.  p.  59)  to  the 
volume  at  Worcester  which  contains  the  entry  of 
administration  to  the  personalty  of  Richard  Shak- 
spere  of  Snitterfield.  Furnished  with  this,  I  found 
a  gentleman  —  Mr.  C.  W.  Hird,  of  Portland 
Chambers,  Qreat  Titchfield  Street— who  kindly 
undertook  the  necessary  correspondence  with,  and 
payment  of  fees  to,  the  District  Registry  of  the 
Court  of  Probate  at  Worcester.  With  his  permis- 
sion the  result  is  given  in  the  two  following 
certified  extracts,  which  show  that  on  10  February, 
1560/1,  administration  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and 
debts  of  Richard  Shakspere,  late  of  the  parish  of 
Snytterfylde,  deceased,  was  committed  to  John 
Shakspere,  his  son,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  exhi- 
bited an  inventory  amounting  to  the  sum  of  352. 17s. 
At  the  same  time  the  said  John  Shakspere,  de- 
scribed as  of  Snytterfylde,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
agricola,  and  Thomas  Nycols,  of  the  same,  also 
agricola,  jointly  and  severally  bound  themselves 
in  the  sum  of  100Z.  to  faithfully  administer  the 
goods,  chattels,  and  debts  of  the  deceased  :— 

•'  Extracted  from  the  District  Registry  of  the  Probate 
Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  at 
Worcester. 


Messrs.  Lambert,  Croft  &  Lambert,  of  Porto,  "  to  learn 
the  wine  business  and  in  leisure  houra  to  be  employed  in 
the  Compting  house,"  with  an  allowance  from  him  of  a 
"  new  crown  "  per  week  as  pocket-money.  By  his  first 
marriage,  as  above,  which  took  place  between  7  March 
1750/1,  and  2  Aug.  following,  without  the  knowledge, 
consent,  or  approbation  of  any  of  his  relations,  he  appears 
to  have  forfeited  the  regard  and  good  intentions  which 
uncle  had  towards  him. 
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"Decimo  die  mensis  Pebruarii  1560  commissa  fuil 
Administracio  bonorum  Richard!  Shackspere  defunct 
nuper  dum  vixit  paroch'  de  Snytterfylde  Johanni 
Shakspere  filio  suo  qui  in  forma  Juris  juratus  exhibuil 
Inventarium  ad  Bummam  £35  17*.  Od."  ' 

"  Extracted  from  the  District  Registry  of  the  Probate 
Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  at 
Worcester. 

"Noverint  universi  per  presentes  noa  Johannem 
Shakspere  de  Snytterfylde  in  com.  Warwic.  agricolam  et 
Thomam  Nycols  de  Snytterfylde  predicta  in  com.  pre- 
dicto  agricolam  teneri  et  fir-miter  obligari  Thome  Powell 
generoso  et  Will'mo  Warmstrey  Notario  publico  in/ 
centum  libris  sterlingorum  solvendis  eisdem  Thome  et 
Will'mo  heredibus  executoribus  vol  assignatis  suis  Ad 
quam  quidem  solucionem  bene  et  fideliter  faciendam 
obligamus  nos  et  utrumque  nostrum  per  se  pro  toto  et 
insolid.  heredes  executores  et  administrates  nostros 
per  presentes  sigillis  nostris  sigillatas.  Dat.  decimo  die 
mensis  Februarii  Anno  Regni  Domine  Elizabethe  Dei 
gracia  Anglic  Francie  et  Hibernie  Regine  fidei  Defen 
Boris  &c.  tercio. 

"  The  condicion  of  this  obligacion  is  euche  that  if 
thabove  bounden  John  Shakspere  administrator  of 
the  goods  catals  and  debts  of  Richard  Shakspere 
deceased  late  whiles  he  lyved  of  the  parrishe  of 
Snytt[e]rfylde  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcestre  do  well  and 
truly  administre  the  said  goods  catals  and  debts  in 
maner  and  forme  followinge  that  is  to  saye  do  paye  his 
debts  so  fare  as  his  goods  wyll  therunto  extend  And 
do  also  yeld  and  rendre  a  trewe  playne  and  full  accompte 
of  his  administracion  made  in  and  upon  the  said  goods 
catalls  and  debts  to  thordinarye  of  the  said  Diocese  of 
Worcestre  for  the  tyme  beinge  at  such  tyme  and  place 
as  he  shalbe  therunto  lawfully  required  And/  do  also 
upon  his  proper  costs  and  expenses  defend  and  save 
harmles  the  Right  reverend  father  in  God  Lord  Edwine 
Busshoppe  of  Worcestre  And  thabove  named  master 
Thomas  Powell  his  vicar  generall  and  Wylliam  Warm- 
strey his  Registrar  of  the  said  Diocese  and  every  of  them 
all  wayes  and  at  all  tymes  against  all  manor  persons  for 
grauntinge  sealinge  and  deliveringe  unto  him  a  lettre 
of  administracion  to  administre  the  said  goods  catalls 
and  debts  and  for  all  other  causes  which  may  ensue  by 
reason  and  occasion  therof  that  then  this  obligacion  to 
be  voyde  and  of  noe  effecte  ore  els  to  stand  and  a  byde 
in  his  full  strenth  power  and  vertue." 

(L.S.)  (L.S.) 

Where  and  what  is  the  evidence  which  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  John  Shakspere  of  Snitterfield, 
ayricola,  is  one  and  the  same  person  as  John 
Shakspere,  burgess  and  sometime  alderman  of 
Stratford- on- Avon  ?  JOHN  A.  0.  VINCENT. 

61,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 


KNOX  FAMILY.  —  William  Knox,  Esq.,  was 
Under-Secretary  of  State  to  George  III.  for  the 
American  Colonies,  1770-1782,  when,  the  colonies 
being  lost  to  the  Crown,  the  office  was  abolished. 
He  had  been  Provost  Marshal  of  Georgia,  and 
lived  there  1756-1762 ;  agent  for  Trinidad  and 
Secretary  for  New  York  before  1782.  He  had  an 
estate,  Sletech  (or  Lletech),  near  Haverfordwest, 
co.  Pembroke,  for  which  county  he  served  as  high 
sheriff.  He  had  a  town  house  in  Soho  Square, 
London.  His  descendants  possess  some  interest- 
ing and  valuable  State  papers  and  correspondence 
of  his,  much  of  it  on  Irish  affairs,  and  some  of 


his  letters  to  Mr.  Eden  are  now  in  the  British 

Museum.  He  married  1765 ,  daughter  of  — 

Ford,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  and  died  1810,  having  had 
issue  four  sons  (of  whom  Thomas,  William,  and 
Frederick  died  unmarried)  and  three  daughters 
(Harriet,  died  unmarried  ;  Letitia  Elizabeth, 
married,  22  October,  1814,  General  Sir  Arthur 
Dillon,  third  baronet,  who  died  s.p.  1845  ;  Caro- 
line, married,  1809,  Carew  Smyth,  Esq.,  Recorder 
of  Limerick,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D., 
of  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  Precentor  of  Clog- 
her  and  Rector  of  Enniskillen  (by  his  wife  Judith, 
daughter  of  James  Ford,  Esq.,  of  Dublin),  and  had 
issue.  George  Knox,  the  fourth  son,  married 
Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Leon, 
Legion  d'Honneur,  and  had  issue  William  George 
Knox,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  Trinidad,  who  married 
and  had  issue. 

I  wish  to  ascertain  the  Christian  names  of  Mr. 
William  Knox's  father  and  grandfather  and  their 
Scottish  descent,  as  these  are  not  recorded  in  any 
of  his  MSS.  In  a  memorandum  found  among  his 
papers  is  the  following : — 

"  My  grandfather  was  of  the  same  family  with  John 
Knox,  the  Scotch  Reformer,  but  I  know  not  how  nearly 
related.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Porter,  Laird  of 
Barnweel,*  and  passed  into  Ireland  as  a  settler,  and  took 
up  lands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  County  Antrim  in  the 
latter  end  of  James's  or  beginning  of  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
He  accepted  the  commission  of  cornet  in  a  troop  raised 
for  the  king,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Hamilton,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  Royalist  from  principle,  for 
when  that  troop  was  taken  prisoner  in  Carrickfergus 
Castle  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  he,  with  the  other  officers, 
refused  to  be  incorporated  in  Cromwell's  Guards  with 
the  same  rank  as  they  held  in  their  troop.  Their  lands 
were  accordingly  confiscated,  but  in  hope  that  things 
would  come  round  they  sat  themselves  down  upon  por- 
tions of  their  former  property  under  the  new  pro- 
prietors. At  the  Restoration  they  were  disappointed,  as 
all  Cromwell's  grants  were  confirmed,  and  no  compensa- 
tion made  them.  My  grandfather  had  no  resource  but 
in  the  change  of  his  principles  from  a  Royalist  to  an 
anti  -  Stewart,  and  he  brought  up  his  sons  in  the 
strongest  principles  of  Whiggism.  He  lived  to  see 
James  II.  of  that  race  detested,  a  fugitive  in  Ireland, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  numbering  his  two  oldest 

sons  among  the  defenders  of  Derryf  and My  father 

was  the  youngest  of  his  children,  and  was  then  too 
young  to  carry  arms.  When  the  war  was  over  he  was 
thought  to  have  a  turn  for  the  Church,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Glasgow  to  be  brought  up  a  Presbyterian  teacher. 
The  detection  of  an  amour  with  a  bedmaker,  it  is  said, 
was  the  cause  of  his  quitting  that  University,  and  with 
it  all  thoughts  of  the  pastoral  cloake ;  and  pursuing  the 
study  of  physick  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his 
diploma  about  the  time  Bishop  Burnett  was  scheming 
a  union  between  the  Churches,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
University  to  convey  up  to  London  their  demands  on 
the  part  of  Scotland,  which  introduced  him  to  Bishop 
Burnett  and  Archbishop  Tillotson.  He  found  the 


*  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  this  family. 

f  "  Alex.  Knox,"  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  address 
'rom  Derry  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  29  July, 
1689,  may  probably  be  one  of  these  sons.  None  of  the 
name  signed  the  address  from  Enniskillen. 
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former  very  ready  to  admit  the  claimea  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  but  the  other  not  so  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England My 

father  returned  to  Ireland,  and  began  to  practise 
nbysick  in  Dublin,  but  finding  a  city  life  disagree  with 
his  constitution  he  removed  into  the  country.  He  mar- 
ried shortly  after  the  youngest  daughter,  Nicola,  of  John 
King,*  Esq.,  of  Gola,  in  the  County  Fermanagh,  and 
fixed  at  Clonish  (Clones),  in  the  County  Monaghan, 
where  I  was  born  in  the  year  1732,  the  youngest  of  all 
his  children." 

The  family  arms  and  crest  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Dungannon  family,  Earls  of  Ranfurly.  A 
William  Knox  was  agent  to  William  King,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Derry,  for  his  see  lands  in  1696. 

CHARLES  S.  KINO,  Bart. 

Corrard,  co.  Fermanagh. 

"PUCKER  ENGLISH."— In  a  novel  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  the  above  extraordinary  spelling  suggests 
that  the  most  useful  of  all  Anglo-Indian  words  is 
not  understood  by  all.  The  odd  blunder  of 
"  mole-tracks  "  for  mule-tracks,  a  little  further  on, 
suggests  that  the  error  is  only  one  of  "  reading." 
Ought  we  not  to  naturalize  the  word  in  its  common 
form^uc&a,  rather  than  in  whatever  may  be  its 
"  official "  Indian  form  ?  D. 

MEDIEVAL  LYNCH  LAWS  IN  MODERN  USE. — 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  some  parts  of  Bavaria 
a  method  of  procedure  which  is  called  Haberfeld 
treiben  still  prevails,  and  is  practised  by  the  people 
in  case  of  offences  which  do  not  come  within  the 
pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  Neither  person  nor  pro- 
perty is  injured.  People  assemble  with  black  or 
masked  faces  in  front  of  the  offender's  house,  and 
howl,  fire  rifles,  and  beat  pots  and  kettles.  A 
mock  sermon,  setting  forth  the  offence  of  the  person 
concerned,  is  then  recited  in  the  hearing  of  the 
misdemeanant.  On  26  November  last,  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Bavarian  Diet,  this  ancient 
practice  found  a  defender  in  Herr  Sigl,  as  an  ideal 
form  of  popular  justice  handed  down  from  their 
forefathers.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Herr  Aub, 
as  well  as  Herr  Oerterer,  however,  strongly  con- 
demned Herr  Sigl's  support  of  such  illegal  pro- 
cedure. N.  S.  S. 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OP  JOHN  KEATS.  —  The 
Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  of  the  Oity  of 
London  contemplate  important  alterations  in 
London  Wall  and  Finsbury  Circus,  including  the 
construction  of  a  street  between  London  Wall  and 
West  Street,  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  east 


*  Third  son  (but  eldest  to  leave  male  issue)  of  James 
Kintr,  of  Corrard,  Fermanagh,  Esq.,  and  Nicholas  John- 
ston his  spouse.  The  name  Nicholas  was  brought  into 
the  Johnston  family  by  the  marriage,  as  his  second 
wife,  of  Nicholas  Douclas,  daughter  of  the  Baron  of 
Drumlanrig,  with  John  Johnston  of  that  ilk  (died  1668). 
She  had  issue  James  Johnston,  served  heir  to  his  mother 
1630,  and  John  Johnston,  who  had  a  charter  of  lands 
1594 ;  from  this  branch  of  the  Johnstons  Mrs,  King 
doubtless  sprang. 


side  of  Finsbury  Pavement.  This  street,  which  is 
shown  on  a  plan  in  the  City  Press  of  October 
16th,  1897,  will  pass  through  the  extensive  livery 
etables  on  the  south  side  of  West  Street,  which 
have  been  identified,  perhaps  erroneously,  as 
those  kept  by  Keats's  father  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  poet  was  born.  Laurence  Button 
('Literary  Landmarks')  observes  that  the  exact 
position  of  these  stables  cannot  be  determined,  but 
quotes  Peter  Cunningham,  who,  in  his  '  Hand- 
book of  London,'  places  the  "  Swan  and  Hoop" 
stables  at  No.  28  on  the  Pavement  in  Moorfields, 
over  against  the  riding  school,  now  (1850)  a  public- 
house  with  that  name.  Since  then,  as  Mr.  Hutton 
adds,  the  Pavement  has  been  extended  and  re- 
numbered, and  No.  28,  on  the  east  side,  one 
door  south  of  Cross  Street,  is  now  No.  70. 
Cowden  Clarke,  in  his  '  Recollections/  describes 
the  "  Swan  and  Hoop  "  as  being  on  the  Pave- 
ment in  Moorfields,  opposite  the  entrance  into 
Finsbury  Circus,  which  would  place  the  stables  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street ;  but  in  this  he  is  pro- 
bably mistaken.  JOHN  HEBB. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  READING  ROOM.  —  I  lately 
searched  for  a  book  published  under  the  initials 
M.P. — which  I  knew  to  mean  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment— under  the  letter  M.,  but,  failing  to  find  it, 
was  directed  to  search  under  the  letter  P.,  as  the 
last  letter  (of  initials)  is  treated  as  the  first  letter 
of  the  supposed  surname  of  the  author.  It  may 
be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  this. 

E.    P.    WOLFERSTAN. 

NEWTON'S  HOUSE  IN  ST.  MARTIN'S  STREET. — 
As  the  alterations,  actual  and  prospective,  in  St. 
Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square  (where  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  recently  removed  their  publishing 
establishment  from  Bedford  Street),  have  lately 
directed  public  attention  to  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  that  street,  a  few 
words  may  be  interesting  on  the  duration  of  his 
residence  there,  particularly  as  Brewster  made  a 
slip  in  speaking  of  it  in  his  well-known  biography 
of  Newton.  "Towards  the  close  of  1697,"  we 
read,  "  he  [Sir  Isaac]  occupied  a  house  in  Jermyn 
Street,  near  St.  James's  Church,  where  he  re- 
mained thirteen  years,  till  he  went  to  Chelsea  in 
October,  1709.  About  the  end  of  September, 
1710,  he  removed  to  Martin  Street,  near  Leicester 
Fields,  where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life." 
('  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'  vol.  ii.  p.  253.)  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Newton  removed  thence  to  Kensing- 
ton in  January,  1725,  more  than  two  years  before 
his  death.  There  be  died  at  a  place  then  called 
Orbell's  Buildings,  but  afterwards  Pitt's  Build- 
ings,  on  20  March,  1727.  The  duration,  there- 
fore, of  his  residence  at  Martin  (or  St.  Martin's) 
Street  was  a  little  more  than  fourteen  years.  The 
house  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street, 
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adjoining  the  Orange  Street  Congregational  Church 
(the  longest  side  of  which  is  in  Orange  Street) ;  i 
is  called  Newton  Hall,  an  inscription  mentioninj 
that  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Philosopher,"  had  lived 
there,  and  is  now  used  for  Good  Templar  meetings 
&c.    It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  Newton'i 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  church  o 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  was  built,  and  it  was 
completed  in  1726,  the  year  after  his  removal  to 
Kensington.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

CORNWALL  OR  ENGLAND?  (See  'British,'  8tb 
S.  xi.  3,  62.)— MB,  THOMAS  has  reprinted,  with 
additional  matter,  his  contributions  as  above  in 
small  pamphlet,  of  which  he  has  very  kindly  sent 
me  a  copy.  I  am  reminded  by  it  of  an  observa- 
tion which  I  might  have  made  before,  but  which  it 
may  not  be  too  late  to  print  under  a  new  title. 
The  subject  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  THOMAS  with  an 
anecdote  of  a  man  whom  the  American  police  could 
not  take  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  "  least- 
ways a  Cornishman,"  as  if,  perhaps,  the  name  Eng- 
lish might  once  have  been  inapplicable  to  various 
counties.  The  case  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Corn- 
wall. When  I  lived  there,  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  I  often  heard  the  distinction  made  in  the 
phrase,  "  coming  down  from  England." 

I  do  not  venture  to  reopen  the  original  discus- 
sion, for  I  believe  the  Editor  tacitly  closed  it ; 
but  I  may  also  note  that  the  additional  matter  in 
MR.  THOMAS'S  pamphlet  is  well  worth  reading 
(especially  by  a  Scotch  correspondent  who  had  the 
last  word  in  '  N.  &  Q.'),  and  winds  up  with  the 
time-honoured  dictum — for  the  word  British  is  not 
without  its  merits — that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

ST.  MART  MATFELON.  (See  8th  S.  xii.  202, 
255,  276.) —  In  connexion  with  DR.  R.  R. 
SHARPE'S  statement,  at  the  last  reference,  that  he 
had  met  with  a  merchant  of  Lucca  named  Matthew 
Matefelonn  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the  families 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Dn  Maurier  at  p.  315  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  '  Peter  Ibbetson/  that  of 
Mathefelon  is  included.  Du  Maurier  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  before  writing  pp.  150,  151,  of  the 
book  in  question,  he  must  have  carefully  studied 
some  old  Nobiliaire  or  Armorial,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  lighted  on  the  name 
of  Mathefelon  as  that  of  an  old  French  family. 
He  cites,  indeed,  the  '  Armorial  General  du 
Maine  et  de  1'Anjou,'  and  I  dare  say  such  a  book 
exists.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that,  like  St. 
Benet  Sherehog,  St.  Martin  Outwicb,  and  some 
other  churches  in  London,  St.  Mary  Matfelon 
received  its  descriptive  cognomen  from,  a  family  to 
which  some  of  its  benefactors  may  have  belonged. 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  should  be  known  in 


a   general   way  of  the   incidents  regarding  the 
foundation   or     establishment    of    our    ancient- 
London  churches.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
Eingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

GLAPTHORNE  FAMILY.  •—  Henry  Glapthorne, 
the  dramatist,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Glapthorne, 
of  Whittlesey,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  by  his  third 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hatcliffe,  of  Hat- 
cliffe,  Lincolnshire,  as  appears  from  the  pedigree 
in  the  *  Cambridgeshire  Visitation  of  1619,'  edited 
by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  He  might  have  been 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  as  some 
Latin  verses  prefixed  to  his  tragedy,  'Albertus 
Wallenstein'  (1639),  are  from  the  pen  of  the  then 
high  master,  the  younger  Alexander  Gill.  From 
the  pedigree  we  learn  that  Henry  Glapthorne  pro- 
ceeded to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
whence  he  matriculated  as  a  pensioner  on  8  July, 
1624  ;  but  he  did  not,  apparently,  graduate.  His 
elder  half-brother,  George  Glapthorne,  chief  bailiff 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  J.P.  for  the 
same,  who  offended  the  Cromwellians  by  getting 
elected  M.P.  for  Ely  in  1654,  was  surety  for  the 
poet,  William  Browne,  of  Tavistock,  on  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Inner  Temple  in  March,  1611/12,  he 
having  been  himself  admitted  in  1611.  George 
Glapthorne  died  at  Whittlesey  in  1668  or  1669, 
for  on  20  February,  1669,  his  estate  was  adminis- 
tered to  by  Matthew  Tayler,  the  guardian  assigned 
to  his  granddaughter,  Priscilla  Glapthorne,  his 
widow  Sarah  renouncing  administration  ('  Admon. 
Act  Book,'  P.  0.  0.,  1669,  f.  12).  Robert  Glap- 
thorne, "of  Cambridge,  Esqr.,"  mentions  in  his> 
will,  proved  in  London  in  January,  1680  (P.  C.  C. 
5,  Bath),  a  daughter  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Drury,  Esq.,  and  an  uncle,  Charles  Glapthorne. 
GORDON  GOODWIN. 

ERA  IN  ENGLISH  MONKISH  CHRONOLOGY.  (See 
ante,  p.  421 .) — By  a  mischance  that  I  greatly  regret, 
my  extract  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  erroneous  assertion 
respecting  Ideler  did  not  comprise  the  matter  of 
a  foot-note  in  which  the  *  Handbuch '  is  cited.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  remarks  made  respecting 
Mr.  Stevenson's  supposed  omission  are  without 
meaning.  On  p.  423,  col.  1, 1.  1,  after  "Mayence," 
insert  educated;  and  in  the  foot-note  $,  p.  421, 
col.  2,  for  "iii.  c.  vj,"  read  it.  c.  xxvij. 

A.  ANSCOMBE. 

"THE  GALLANT  SOLDIER."— Loudon,  in  his 
Encyclopedia  of  Plants,'  shows  two  varieties 
>f  Galinsogea,  natives  of  South  America,  which 
eceived  that  name  in  honour  of  Galinsoga,  First 

Physician  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  Superintendent 
f  the  Garden  of  Madrid.  A  correspondent  of  the 
^imes  has  lately  found  one  of  these  plants  growing 
bundantly  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Thames  near 
Cew  Gardens,  and  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  the 
allant  soldier."  We  may  expect  a  riverside  public 

;o  follow  with  a  sign  showing  a  Gordon  Highlander 
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bayoneting  an  Afridi.     I  need  hardly  say  that  I    This  is  a  disciplinary  penalty  impoaed  upon  them  for 
nave  no  wish  to  see  this  new  plant-name  pressed    haying  reproduced  from   the   Svet  a   seditious  letter 
in  the  pages  of  the  '  H.  E,  D.'    It  may  be  con-    written  by  B0me  students  of  the  Warsaw  University." 
Bidered  as  safe  as   "  Gypsy  Philip  "  and  "  stuff-    As  this  method  of  punishment  of  newspaper  pro- 

KILUGRBW.      I  priotors  is  new  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
of  any  other  instances  of  the  kind.        N.  S.  S. 


and-nonsense.' 


Qttttits. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


AUTHOR  OP  BOOK  WANTED. — Can  any  one  tell 
me  who  is  the  author  of :  "A  complete  |  History  | 
of  the  late  |  Revolution  |  from  j  the  first  Rise  of  it 
to  this  present  Time.  |  In  Three  Parts  |  shewing, 
&o.  To  which  is  Added  |  A  Postcript,  by  way  of 
seasonable  advice  to  the  Jacobite  Party.  |  London, 
Printed  for  Samuel  Clement  at  the  Lute  in  St. 


"  COUNTERFEITS   AND  TRINKETS."  —  In  Ray's  , 

'  Collection  of  English  Words '  (1674)  this  is  said  to    ?aul  s  Church- Yard,  1691"  ?  Numerous  MS.  notes, 
be  a  Cheshire  expression,  meaning  "  porringers  and    in  the. courfc  hand  °f  tne  .lasfc  century,  refer  to  it 

aniin/\vn    "          T      _    ,.  __  J " /»     _  r  I    lin  Vt£ai4*a  f  in  rrlvr  no    Kninr*  TTT»M  f  f  ari    V\TT    T?iriVi/\>-*     T^iiM^^i.    . 


sausers."    J  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
illustrate  or  explain  this  obscure  entry. 
THE  EDITOR  OP 

<THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT*  DICTIONARY, 
TLe  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


unhesitatingly  as  being  written  by  Bishop  Burnet ; 
but  I  find  no  trace  of  it  in  Lowndes  amongst  his 
works.  P,  L.  MAWDESLEY. 

Delwood  Croft,  York. 


PILGRIM  RINGS.— Why  are  the  rings  formed  of 

«  THE  RODIAD.'-!  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  I  ?wls.ted  stra°da  of  g°ld  ™fci?  "maU   , 
information  respecting  the  following  book  :  "The  I  J?ctl°™ <>1  the.  upper  part  of  them  called  " ] 
Rodiad.  By  George  Coleman.    22  pages. 
Cadell  &  Murray,   Fleet  Street.      1820."     The 
motto  on  the  title  is  "  The  Schoolmaster's  Joy  is 
to  flog  "(Gray).  TOP  SHELF. 

ARMORIAL.— Can  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  tell 
me  whether  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (who  was  Luther's 
friend),  whose  arms  are  given  as  "  Gules,  two 
bendlets  sinister  or.  Crest,  a  pair  of  wings  coloured 
as  the  shield,"  is  of  the  same  family  as  Hiitte  von 
Anspacb,  whose  arms  Rietstap  gives  as  "  Hiitte 
de  Hensbach,  Bav.  (M.  et),  De  sa,  &  une  teute 
carr^e  d'arg  :  0,  un  demi-vol  aux  armes  de  1 
You  will  notice  that  both  crests  are  similar.  The 
curator  of  the  Walallah,  in  Germany,  tells  me  that 
they  are  of  the  same  family.  Will  any  student 
of  German  heraldry  communicate  with  me  on  the 
subject?  Any  information  on  the  above  will  be 
|  very  acceptable.  HUTT. 

41,  Endeleigh  Road,  Ealing. 

"  PEGAMOID."— What  is  the  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  the  word  "  Pegamoid  "  ?    I  am  using 
"Pegamoid"  cartridges,  and  very  good  they  are  ; 
and  I  heard  of  another  article  called  "  Pegamoid  " 
the  other  day,  but  forget  what  it  was.    Will  any 
!  of  your  correspondents  help  me?    I  cannot  find 
the  word  in  Nuttall,  the  latest  dictionary  I  have. 
WM.  GRAHAM  F.  PIGOTT. 
Abington  Pigotts. 

PRESS  PROSECUTIONS.  —  The  Daily  News  of 
1  Dec.  contains  the  following  telegram,  dated  St. 
Petersburg,  29  Nov.  :— 

"The  Minister  of  the  Interior  haa  issued  an  order 

prohibiting  four  newspapers— the  People,  .the  Echoe*  of 

w  World,  the  Son  of  the  Fatherland,  and  the  German 

9t,  Pftertburg  tftws— from  publishing  advertisements. 


rings.  Sometimes  they  are  merely  the  twisted 
strands  without  the  beads.  They  are  not  Pater- 
noster rings,  nor  are  they  meant  to  serve  as  a 
rosary.  They  are  quite  a  modern  invention ;  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  they  have  only  been  made 
some  six  or  seven  years.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  they  obtained  their  name,  and  why  they  are 
supposed  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  pilgrims. 

FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

A  SARAPIS  GEM.— Worlidge  ('  Antique  Gems,' 
1768,  No.  80)  has  engraved  a  copy  of  a  Greek  oval 
gem  on  beryl,  formerly  Dr.  Chauncey's.  In  the 
descriptive  list,  which  contains  many  inaccuracies, 
it  is  simply  styled  "Jupiter."  Under  the  gem  is 
the  name  "Jupiter  Serips,"  of  course  a  mis- 
spelling for  Serapis,  or  more  correctly  Sarapis,  or 
Sar-Apis.  It  is  a  fine,  noble,  Sophocles-like  head 
in  profile,  bearing  an  unusually  high  modius,  and 
so  undoubtedly  Sarapis,  whom  Bishop  Taylor  ('  On 
Picturing  God/  bk.  ii.  sec.  vii. ),  Vossius,  and  some 
of  the  Christian  fathers,  identified  with  the  Hebrew 
patriarch  Joseph,  sometime  Vizier  of  Egypt  (Gib- 
bon, '  Decline  and  Fall,'  1783,  v.  108).  Engraved 


this  word  and  ita  connexion  with  Sarapis  ? 

A.  B.  G. 

JOHN  STUART  AND  HENRY  TALBOT.  —  John 
Stuart  Talbot  was  born  in  London  about  1772  ; 
married,  about  1800  (and  it  is  said,  beneath  him), 

Priscilla,  born  about  1775,  daughter  of ;  went 

to  sea,  and  destroyed  his  family  papers  ;  emigrated 
to  the  Cape  Colony  with  Hezekiah  Sephton's 
party  in  1820,  together  with  his  wife  and  six 
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children,  and  was  living  in  Graham's  Town,  Cape 
Colony,  from  1860  to  1866,  in  which  latter  year 
he  probably  died  there.  (Another  account,  how- 
ever, states  that  he  died  about  1856.)  Henry  Talbot, 
third  son  of  the  above,  born  1813,  emigrated  from 
the  Cape  to  Salt  Lake  City,  U.S.,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  Mormons.  Can  any  reader  of 
CN.  &  Q.'  supply  me  with  further  information 
respecting  these  personages,  connected  with  the 
former  of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
romantic  story  ?  JAMBS  TALBOT. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

PICTURE  or  THE  QUEEN.— I  have  an  interesting 
photo  of  a  picture  of  the  Queen  when  an  infant, 
about  six  or  seven  months  old,  with  her  mother 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  taken  from  an  old  miniature 
painted  on  ivory.  It  is  desired  to  find  the  artist's 
name,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  picture.  Will 
you  kindly  assist  me  in  the  matter  1  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  about  1819,  Novem- 
ber or  December,  or  early  in  January,  1820,  at 
Sid  mouth,  where  the  family  were  residing,  and 
where  the  Duke  of  Kent  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month  (January).  The  infant  is  represented  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  with  right  hand  open  and  ex- 
tended. It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  portrait 
extant  of  the  Queen  at  that  period. 

FREDERIC  CORRALL. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE.— Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  the  legend  (or  fable)  of  the 
Christmas  rose  ?  HAROLD  W.  SANDERSON. 

EMMA  CORBETT.— I  have  an  engraving  entitled 
*  Virtue  weeping  at  the  Tomb  of  Emma  Corbett,' 
published  in  1787  by  R.  Wilkinson,  engraved  by 
Playter,  after  Angelica  Kauffman.  Who  was 
Emma  Corbett,  and  who  is  now  the  owner  of  the 
original  picture  ?  G.  H.  SHEPHERD. 

Lafford,  Streatham  Park,  S.W. 

OLD  ENGLISH  BOB-TAILED  SHEEPDOG.  —  Can 
any  correspondent  inform  me  how  old  this  breed  is, 
and  whether  the  animal  is  referred  to  by  the  earlier 
writers  on  farming  economy  1  The  dog,  I  believe, 
has  a  very  profuse,  hard,  shaggy  coat,  the  legs  also 
being  heavily  coated  j  and  is  said  to  be  a  better 
animal  for  working  among  cattle  than  the  Scotch 
sheepdog  or  collie.  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

MOTTO:  "NuoA  SENECTUS."  —  Book  stamp, 
three  harts  statant.  Over  the  shield  three  acorns. 
Motto  as  given.  On  an  English  book  printed  1640. 
Can  any  one  supply  name  of  owner  of  this  shield  ? 

W.  W.  G. 

JAMES  BOLTON  AND  WATSON'S  'HISTORY  OP 
HALIFAX.'— At  the  end  of  Watson's  '  History  of 
Halifax,'  1775,  is  an  anonymous  'Catalogue  of 
Plants/  of  which  James  Bolton,  of  Halifax,  is 
believed  to  be  the  author.  A  few  years  later  he 
published  '  Filices  Britannicee '  and  '  An  History 


of  Funguses.'  He  appears  to  have  subsequently 
acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  catalogue,  and 
it  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  *  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  and  elsewhere.  But  I  have 
failed  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  proof.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  help  me  ?  W.  B.  CRUMP. 

Halifax. 

"JERRY  SNEAK." — In  what  play  or  farce  was 
this  character  originally  introduced  1  The  name  has 
passed  into  the  language ?  The  "  Artful  Dodger" 
owes  its  origin  to  '  Oliver  Twist,'  but  the  former 
name  is  of  much  greater  antiquity. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Jerry  Sneak  is  a  henpecked  husband  in  Foote's '  Mayor 
of  Garratt '  (Haymarket,  July,  1768).  Weston  was  the 
first  exponent  of  a  character  the  idea  of  which  is  eaid  to 
be  taken  from  Shadwell's  « Epsom  Wells.'] 

CHARLES  CLAUDIUS  PHILLIPS. — I  am  anxious 
to  learn  something  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
the  above,  to  whom  there  was  erected  a  memorial 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson  (so  it  is  stated)  at  the 
porch  of  the  church  in  Wolverhampton.  He  is 
there  said  to  have  been  born  in  Wales,  and  to 
have  died  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe  in 
1732.  D.  M.  R. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FLEETWOOD,  OF  CRANFORD, 
MIDDLESEX. — According  to  most  accounts  he  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Fleetwood,  Master  of  the 
Mint,  by  his  second  wife.  He  held  the  office  of 
Receiver  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  was  knighted 
at  the  Charterhouse  11  May,  1603.  Very  little  is 
upon  record  concerning  this  member  of  the  once 
wide-spread  Fleetwood  family,  yet  he  founded  at 
least  two  distinguished  branches — the  Fleetwoods 
of  Aldwinckle,  Northants,  and  the  Fleetwoods  of 
Sweden,  being  ancestor  of  the  well-known  General 
Charles  Fleetwood.  Can  any  correspondent  fur- 
nish additional  particulars  to  the  little  given  in  the 
baronetages?  W.  D.  PINK. 

WELSH  HYMN-BOOK.  —  In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1849  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber's '  Hymns,' 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  second  edition,  published, 
according  to  the  date  of  the  preface,  in  1861,  the 
following  sentence  appears,  after  a  reference  to 
Wesley's  '  Hymns '  and  Olney's  '  Collections':— 

"The  Welsh  hymn-book  is  in  two  goodly  volumes  and 
helps  to  keep  alive  the  well-known  Welsh  fanaticism. 
The  German  hymn-book,  with  its  captivating  double 
rhymes,  outdoes  Luther's  Bible  as  a  support  to  the  now 
decaying  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  land  of  its  birth." 
What  is  the  Welsh  hymn-book  to  which  Father 
Faber  refers  ?  D.  M.  R. 

SAND-PAPER. — I  am  told  that  J.  M.,an  old  man 
who  used  to  live  at  Bottesford,  in  Lincolnshire,  is 
said  to  have  used  fish-skin  with  the  scales  on 
instead  of  sand-paper  when  making  chairs  in  pre- 
paration for  his  wedding.  He  was  born  early 
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enough  in  the  last  century  to  remember  hearing 
people  say,  with  horror,  that  the  French  had  be- 
headed their  king,  and  he  married  while  young. 
Was  fish-skin  ordinarily  used  for  sand-papering 
in  bygone  days?  When  was  sand-paper  first 
made  ?  MABEL  PEACOCK. 

ETCHINGS.  —  What   information  can  you  give 


E.  B. 

"DRESSED  up  TO  THE  NINES."— What  is  the 
origin  of  this  expression  ?  I  have  heard  it  often 
applied  to  an  over-dressed  woman.  Probably  a 
Yorkshire  phrase.  WHITBT. 

STEVENS.— Has  any  portrait  been  published  of 
B.  J.  S.  Stevens,  the  well-known  glee-writer,  who 
died  in  1837?  I  should  be  glad  ofany  informatii 
on  this  matter.  A.  F.  H. 


—  Is  there  any  record  of 
.  Brat  began  to  be  systematic- 
ally collected  ?  It  would  date  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  postal  system  if  there  could  be  accepted 
Mr.  Philip  Kent's  translation  (published  in  1880) 
of  Balzac's  *  Le  Cousin  Pons,'  in  which  it  is  said  : 


'IN  MEMORIAM,'  LIV. 

(8th  S.  xii.  387.) 

I  hope  I  may  try  to  solve  the  difficulty  raised 
by  MR.  LAWRENCE  FORD.  After  making  a  very 
courteous  reference  to  my  *  Memoir  of  Jowett,'  he 

son's  stanza  beginning 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
that  "the  whole  passage  implies  a  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  heaven  even  for  the  moths  and  worms." 
Now,  I  am  certainly  not  alone  in  thinking  that  no 
other  construction  can  be  put  on  the  stanza,  and 
especially  on  the  last  line — 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 
Surely  in  this  line  "but "means  "only."  If  so, 
the  passage  seems  to  imply  a  "  trust,"  not  merely 
that  the  destruction  even  of  a  worm  or  moth  is  not 
in  vain,  but  that  it  does  not  subserve  the  gain 
only  of  other  sentient  beings.  In  fact,  the  death 

to  our  curtains  and  clothes,  but  to  the  shrivelled 
moth  itself.     How  can  this  be  if  the 


apply  yourselvea  to  the  task  of  collecting— no  matter 
what ;  even  postage-stamps  have  been  collected." 

But  Balzac's  phrase,  thrown  into  parentheses,  was 
("  on  a  collectionne'  des  affiches  ! ")  not  timbres 
posies;  and  philately,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called, 
does  not  appear  necessarily  to  have  been  known 
to  the  creator  of  Pons.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

COL.  WILLIAM  KEENE.  —  Wanted  information 
as  to  parentage  of  Col.  William  Keene,  of  Norfolk, 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
H.E.I.O.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Talbot  Keene,  rector 
of  Brigstock,  Northants,  died  1824,  aged  eighty- 
nine  ;  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  C.  Keene,  married, 
in  India  in  1765,  John  Johnstone,  of  Allpa,  Esq. 
Where  are  wills  of  officers  dying  in  India  to  be 
found  ?  Are  there  any  official  publications  of  the 
H.E.I.C.  likely  to  give  information  about  Col. 
Keene  as  early  as  1750  or  earlier  ?  A  reply  will 
be  thankfully  received  by 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

Parsonage,  Alloa,  N.B. 

LEE,  EARLS  OF  LICHFIELD. — Some  years  since 
I  believe  that  a  claim  was  made  to  the  above 
earldom,  but  without  success.  I  should  be  obliged 
if  any  one  will  refer  me  to  the  date,  and  also 
inform  me  whether  the  claim  was  brought  before  a 
Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  if  so,  where  I  can  find  the  particulars.  Any 
information  on  the  subject  will  oblige. 

P,  K.  T. 


good — clearly  posthumous  good — will  be  the 
goal  of  all  human  ills.  But  to  this  view  there  is 
an  obvious  objection.  If  good  is  the  goal  of  all 
human  ill?,  why  not  of  all  ills  whatever  ?  And, 
conversely,  if  not  of  all  ills  whatever,  why  of 
human  ills  ?  In  the  second  stanza  the  poet  fore- 
stalls such  an  objection  by  extending  his  principle 
so  as  to  make  it  include  all  ills.  And  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning,  he  goes  on 
in  the  third  stanza  to  apply  his  principle  to  such 
low  forms  of  life  as  worms  and  moths.  It  is  plain 
that  the  stanzas  of  the  canto  hang  together ;  so 
that  what  is  claimed  for  worms  and  moths  in  the 
third  stanza  must  be  substantially  the  same  as 

is  claimed  for  men  in  the  first  stanza.  It  is 
to  all  sentient  beings— to  the  lowest  as  well  as  to 
the  highest— that  the  poet  in  the  fourth  stanza 
hopes  that  good  will  fall — 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 
May  I  venture  to  add  that  I  have  touched  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  aspects  of  Tennyson's 
theology,  in  an  article  on  his  *  Social  Philosophy,' 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
;"  my  <  Safe  Studies '  (W.  Rice)  ? 

LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel  d'Angleterre, 


m 


There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Tennyson, 
in  the  stanza  referred  to,  speaks  literally — means 
the  actual  worm  and  moth.  He  has  been  lament- 
ing (iii.)  his  un worthiness,  and  the  un  worthiness* 
of  his  song,  when  compared  with  the  friend  whose 
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loss  he  mourns.  The  answer  comes :  "  Do  not 
fret  that  life  is  imperfect ;  Time  shall  yet  sunder 
good  from  evil."  This  leads  him  to  reflect  (liii.) 
how  often  he  has  known  a  stormy  and  foolish 
youth  give  place  to  a  "  manhood  hale  and  green"; 
and  then,  with  widening  view,  looking  round  on 
nature  as  a  whole,  with  this  idea  of  the  evolution 


was  a  certain  John  Gibson,  of  Ipswich,  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  who  is  mentioned  in  '  Margaret 
Catchpole/  and  of  whose  death  there  is  an  account 
in  Gent.  Mag.,  1840.  He  left  no  issue.  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  rumour  led  to  the  query, 
and  should  be  most  grateful  to  CLIO  if  she  would 
be  kind  enough  to  communicate  with  me  on  a  (to 


of  good  from  evil  in  his  mind,  the  hope  springs  up    me)  interesting  subject,  as  I  am  publishing  a  work 
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within  him  (liv.)  that  not  only  shall  man  himself 
finally  attain  perfection,  but  that  "  nothing  walks 
with  aimless  feet "  ;  that  "  not  one  life,"  however 
humble,  shall  be  cast  away  as  rubbish  when  God's 
purpose  for  the  world  is  fulfilled  :— 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
IB  Bh  rivel' d  in  a  fruitless  fire,* 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

And  of  this  wish  that  "  of  the  living  whole  no  life 
may  fail,"  he  asks  (lv.),  Does  it  not  come  from 
that  within  us  which  is  likest  God  ?  And  if  so, 
are  not  God  and  Nature  at  strife,  since  Nature, 
careful  of  the  type,  is  so  careless  of  the  individual 
that  of  fifty  seeds  she  often  brings  one  only  to 
fruit?  "Careful  of  the  type!"  he  cries  (Ivi.) ; 
not  so,  even  !  Do  not  the  fossils  we  upturn  every 
day  show  us  that  her  very  types  are  allowed  to 
perish  by  thousands  ;  that  "she  cares  for  nothing  ; 
all  shall  go  "  ?  And  his  thought  comes  back  to  man 
with  the  burden  of  a  deeper  doubt.  Shall  he,  too, 
Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills, 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills? 

If  so,  the  "  dragons  of  the  prime  "—and,  we  may 
add,  the  moth  and  worm  that  seem  to  us  so 
insignificant— were  "mellow  music  matched  with 
him."  And  there  is  as  yet  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  can  but  cry— in  the  most  pathetic  verse 
of  the  whole  poem — 

0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 
O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil 

I  have  numbered  the  sections  as  in  the  complete 
edition  of  Tennyson  (1891).  In  the  nineteenth 
edition  of  'In  Memoriam '  (1867)  they  are  differ- 
ently numbered,  the  section  now  numbered  xxxix. 
not  being  then  included  in  the  poem.  When  was 
it  added  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  greatly 
oblige.  0.  0.  B.  " 


on  my  parents'  families. 

GERY  MILNER-GTBSON-GULLUM,  F.S.A. 
Hardwick  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

THEOBALDS  ROAD  (8th  S.  xii.  286,  435).— 
Whether  through  my  own  act  or  that  of  the  usually 
faithful  printers,  I  have  appeared  to  commit 
the  very  error  the  commission  of  which  by  the 
Post  Office  is  the  subject  of  E.  B.  P. 'a  communica- 
tion. It  was  my  wish  to  show  that  the  Post  Office 
error  of  turning  Theobalds  into  Theobald's  was 
shared  by  the  early  editions  of  Pepys,  where  not 
only  was  the  improper  apostrophe  inserted,  but  a 
possessor  invented  to  justify  the  possessive  case. 

Pepys,  on  reaching  Bishop  Stortford,  on  return 
from  a  journey  beyond  Cambridge,  turned  off  by 
Hoddesdon  and  Theobalds  to  avoid  the  bad  road 
through  Epping  Forest.  A  careless  speller,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  times,  he  wrote  Stafford 
for  Stortford  and  Tibalds  for  Theobalds;  but  he 
would  have  had  no  temptation  to  insert  an  apo- 
strophe, nor  to  account  for  it  by  putting  a  Mr. 
Tibald  in  the  index.  This  gentleman  does  not 
appear  in  the  index  of  the  1875-9  edition,  and  a 
note  explains  that  the  place  intended  is  Theobalds, 
where  James  I.  died.  While  the  road  lying  a 
little  north  of  Holborn  still  struggles  to  preserve 
the  name,  Kingsgate  Street  marks  the  way  up  to 
it. .  KILLIQREW. 


ERNEST  JONES,  CHARTIST  (8th  S.  xii.  429, 458). 
—The  late  Ernest  Jones  was  no  relation  either  to 
my  father,  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Milner- 
Gibson,  of  Theberton  House,  Suffolk,  nor  to  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Gery 
Cullum,  eighth  and  last  baronet,  of  Hardwick. 
The  only  relative  I  ever  heard  my  father  speak  of 


The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 


Shelley. 


JOHNSTONB    OP    WAMPHRAT    (8th    S.    xi.    508  J 

xii.  296,  364,  430).— Any  casual  reader  of   SIR 
HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  comments  on  my  possibly 
very  imperfect  notes  might  suppose  that  they  were 
a    compilation    of   falsehood,   fraud,   and   wilful 
imposition.      Fortunately  his    style  is  not  that 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  adopted  in  '  N.  &  Q.;    If  SIR 
HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  reference  to  a  "  schoolboy  " 
indicates  that  he  considers  I  am  only  learning,  then 
I  agree  with  him.    The  longer  I  live  the  less  I 
appear  to  know,  and  the  more  I  feel  I  have  to 
learn.     I  will  not  trouble  SIR  HERBERT  MAX- 
WELL as  to  the  "  form  "  to  which  he  belongs.    But 
what  does  he  disprove  1    Absolutely  nothing.    Let 
me  try  to  follow  his  note.    He  objects  to  my  saying 
"prior  to,"&c.     Why?    Because,  forsooth,  I  do 
not  fix  exact  dates.     Well,  I  think  any  fair  reader 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  dates  I  gave.  I  did  not  use 
the  words  put  into  my  mouth  with  respect  to  the  for- 
tified towers.   SIR  HERBERT  asks,  "Why  specialize 
Annandale?"    Well,  if  one  is  talking  or  writing 
about  that  special  district  or  county,  is  it  not 
unreasonable,  not  to  say  silly,  to  ask  such  a  ques> 
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tion  ?  Then  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  John- 
ston. I  said  "is  attributed"  to  Janville  or 
Jeanville.  SIR  HERBERT  says  the  origin  "is 
tolerably  clear  "  to  have  been  John  from  "docu- 
mentary evidence."  I  think  I  made  reference  to 
"  documentary  evidence  "  as  well.  Headers  will 
form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the  great  difference 
on  the  score  of  correctness.  But  I  did  not,  nor  do 
I,  presume  to  be  either  a  judge  or  an  authority  on 
the  question.  I  must  leave  that  to  other  and 
more  qualified  hands.  I  did  not  say  that  Argyle 
was  a  surname  in  Dumfriesshire,  or  that  it  was  a 
Border  name,  but  I  did  venture  the  opinion  that 
"  Ay '11 "  in  the  auditor's  decree  meant  Argyle.  If 
I  am  wrong  in  this  assumption,  SIR  HERBERT 
MAXWELL  may,  in  a  courteous  manner,  put  me 
right.  I  am  next  found  fault  with  for  "  com- 
placently "  repeating  a  "silly  fable."  What  is 
specially  meant  here  by  "  com  platen  tly  "  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  if  I  have  mentioned  a  "  silly  fable  "—to 
use  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  words — in  a  pleasing 
way,  it  is  better  to  have  done  this  than  to  adopt  a 
caustic  method  of  arraignment.  But  can  he  dis- 
prove what  I  said?  That's  more  to  the  point. 
He  is  ruffled  by  my  selecting  "  at  random  "  a  few 
Johnstone  marriages.  Who  told  him  so  ?  How 
does  he  know  how  I  selected  them?  Still, 
the  important  matter  is,  Have  I  made  any 
errors  in  the  marriages  I  have  referred  to  ?  If  so, 
by  all  means  put  me  right.  SIR  HERBERT  MAX- 
WELL confesses  himself  "curious."  I  agree  with 
him.  I  take  it  that  Maxwell,  Murray,  Oarlyle, 
Carruthers,  Crichton,  &c.,  are  native,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  planted  by  William  and  his 
followers.  Why  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  refers 
to  Sauchieburn  passes  my  understanding,  because 
I  never  in  my  life  said  it  was  in  Dumfriesshire. 
Inadvertently  I  used  the  word  "wound"  for 
"  accident,"  and  upon  this  SIR  HERBERT  MAX- 
WELL hangs  his  effort  to  prejudicially  connect 
myself  with  "  historians."  He  is  disquieted  at  the 
words  "To  be  continued."  Readers  may  well  be 
equally  so  if  further  notes  are  to  provoke  similar 
outbursts.  ALFRED  OHAS.  JONAS. 

ROBERT  OALLIS,  SERJEANT-AT-LAW  (8th  S.  r. 
254). — He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Swithin,  Lin- 
coln, in  the  beginning  of  1642.  By  will  dated 
30  Dec.,  1641,  and  proved  16  May,  1642,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Susan  and  her  heirs 
"my  far  me  of  Dallerby,  and  my  houses  and  close  called 
the  ffryers,  and  the  close  called  the  Tower  cloae,  and  my 
fower  Closes  neare  Carholm  auntientlie  called  Norman- 
crofte,  and  now  Carholme  Closes,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
freehold  bowses  and  grounds  in  the  Cittie  of  Lincolne 
and  suburbs  thereof." 

GORDON  GOODWIN. 

SCOTTISH  MARRIAGE  LAW  (8th  S.  xii.  328).— 
The  question  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland  in  the  case  of  Kerr  y.  Martin, 
6  March,  1840,  the  point  at  issue  being,  Could 


the  parents'of  'the  illegitimate  children  born  in 
concubinage,  after  the  dissolution  of  a  lawful  mar- 
riage, intermarry  with  each  other,  so  as  to  legitimate 
the  first-born  children  ?  It  was  decided  by  the 
barest  possible  majority  (seven  to  six)  of  the  whole 
judges  that  such  intervening  marriage,  followed 
by  the  birth  of  children,  would  not  bar  the 
legitimation  of  the  first-born  illegitimate  issue  by 
the  intermarriage  of  their  parents.  In  the  dis- 
cussion it  was  maintained  for  the  pursuer  that 
legitimation  per  subsequent  matrimonium,  intro- 
duced by  Constantino  into  the  civil  law,  and 
adopted  into  the  Scottish  system,  proceeded  on  a 
fiction  of  law  that  the  parties  subsequently 
marrying  were  actually  married  at  the  con- 
ception of  the  children,  while  it  was  main- 
tained for  the  defender  that  the  legitimation 
did  not  depend  on  any  fiction,  but  originated  in 
civil  law  in  consequence  of  enlarged  views  of 
policy  and  morality  as  an  inducement  to  parents 
to  enter  into  a  married  state.  The  learned 
opinions  of  the  judges  in  the  case  are  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  A.  G,  REID. 

Auchterarder. 

B.  T.  has  touched  a  very  nice  point  on  which 
there  is  plenty  of  opinion.  Voet  held  that  legiti- 
mation per  subsequent  matrimonium  was  complete 
for  all  purposes,  notwithstanding  that  another 
marriage  had  intervened  between  the  birth  and 
the  marriage  of  one  of  the  parents.  Erskine  put 
forward  the  doctrine  that,  "  although  the  second 
marriage  might  legitimate  the  bastard  with  his 
brothers  of  the  full  blood,  yet  the  intervening 
marriage  was  so  far  a  mid  impediment  that  the 
children  born  of  it  were  not  prejudiced  by  the 
legitimation."  In  the  case  of  Kerr  (6  March, 
1840),  a  bare  majority  of  the  judges  decided  that 
an  intervening  marriage  is  no  impediment  to 
legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  ;  but  the 
whole  Court  were  of  opinion  that  had  there  been 
children  of  the  intervening  marriage  their  rights 
could  not  be  prejudiced.  (See  Bell's  *  Dictionary 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland.') 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

ANNE  BRONTE  (8tt  S.  xii.  403).— From  a  diary 
kept  by  my  grandmother,  then  Miss  Elizabeth  Firth, 
of  Kipping  House,  Thornton,  I  am  able  to  give 
your  correspondent  the  information  he  desires  in 
regard  to  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  Anne 
Bronte.  Under  the  date  17  January,  1820,  my 
grandmother  writes,  "Ann  Bronte  born;  the 
other  children  spent  the  day  here."  Accordingly 
she  was  born  at  Thornton,  and  was,  I  feel  sure, 
christened  "Anne,"  the  entry  quoted  by  your 
correspondent  which  gives  "Annie"  being  an 
error  of  transcription. 

Further,  under  the  date  25  February,  my  grand- 
mother writes,  "Mr.  Bronte  was  licenced  to 
Haworth";  under  25  March  (before  the  removal 
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to  Haworth  had  taken  place),  "  Ann  Bronte  was 
christened  by  Mr.  Morgan ;  F.  Outhwaite  and  I 
were  godmothers."  Miss  Firth's  cash  account, 
moreover,  states,  "Gave  at  A,  Bronte's  christening 
—II"  Under  April  5th  she  writes,  "Took  leave 
of  Mr.  Bronte's  before  leaving  home."  (The  strange 
expression  "Mr.  Bronte's"  occurs  frequently  in 
the  diary  as  an  abbreviation  for  "  Mr.  Bronte's 
family.")  Accordingly  at  this  date  the  Brontes 
had  still  not  left  Thornton.  My  grandmother 
was  away  from  home  at  Scarborough  from  5  April 
to  12  May,  and  it  was  during  these  weeks  that 
the  removal  of  the  Brontes  to  Haworth  must  have 
taken  place. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that,  before  seeing  your 
correspondent's  letter,  I  was  on  the  point  of  pub- 
lishing  Miss  Firth's  diary  so  far  as  it  throws  light 
on  the  Bronte  history.  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH, 

SALTPETRE  (8th  S.  xii.  388).— MR.  F£RET  cannot 
have  forgotten  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8">  S.  v.  228,  353,  476. 

W.  0.  B. 

Probably  William  Bishopp  may  have  been  salt- 
petre man  for  Fulham,  as  at  that  period  the  chief 
source  of  supply  of  the  saltpetre  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  earth  from  floors 
of  stables,  &c. 

The  saltpetre  man  was  authorized  by  law  to 
break  up  floors  of  stables,  dovecots,  and  other 
places  purposely  left  unpaved  in  order  that  the 
animal  matter  might  freely  impregnate  the  earth. 
There  is  some  information  on  the  subject  in 
Waters's  '  Parish  Eegisters  '  (see  p.  65,  edit.  1887), 
where  we  read  that  even  the  floor  of  a  church  was 
attacked  by  a  saltpetre  man  in  1624. 

I.  0.  GOULD. 

So  at  St.  Giles's,  Durham,  1595,  we  find  "a 
sesment  to  the  Salt  peter  man  a  penne  of  the 
pound,  xd."  See  c  Memorials  of  St.  Giles's,' 
Surtees  Soc.,  p.  22,  where  there  is  a  long  and 
valuable  note  on  the  subject,  with  a  reference  to 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  vii.  376,  433,  460.  J.  T.  F. 

Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

DR.  TH£OPHILE  DE  GARENCI!JRES  (8th  S.  xii. 
369).  —  The  following  extract  is  from  Granger's 
'  Biographical  History  of  England,'  fifth  edition, 
1824,  vol.  v.  p.  226  :— 

"  Theophilus  de  Garencieres  (of  the  College  of  Phy ai- 
dant, London),  sitting  at  a  table.  On  the  print  is  this 
distich  :— 

Gallica  quern  genuit,  retinetque  Britannica  tellus. 

Calluit  Hermetis  quicquid  in  arte  fuit. 
W.  Dolle  so.  h.  eh.    Before  his  '  Translation  of  Nostra- 
damus. 

A  short  account  of  De  Garencieres  follows. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Consult  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,' 
xx.  434;  'N.  &  Q.,'  6">fS.  xii.|267,  293,  332, 
397  ;  and  especially  Mr,  Robert  H,  Skaife's  '  Mar- 


riages in  York  Minster,'  1874,  p.  94  (reprinted 
from  the  Yorksh.  Arch.  Jour.).  W.  0,  B. 

BEE  IN  AMBER  (8th  S.  xii.  388).—!  have  not 
a  copy  of  Herrick  just  now  at  hand,  therefore 
cannot  say  whether  any  of  his  editors  have  noticed 
this  strange  blunder — for  a  blunder  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  if  he  really  did  write  "  Marshal's  "  for 
Martial's.  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the 
epigram,  "De  Ape  Electro  inclusa  "  (iv.  32). 

F.  NORGATE. 

Herrick  has  disguised  a  Latin  name  by  Angli- 
cizing it.  For  "Marshal"  read  Martial,  in 
whose  '  Epigrams/  Book  iv.,  No.  32,  is  "De  Ape 
Electro  inclusa."  No.  59  in  the  same  book  is 
"  De  Vipera  Electro  inclusa."  Cf.  Pope's  'Epistle 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,'  1.  169.  W.  C.  B. 

WITNESSES  (8th  S.  xii.  327).— It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  term  "  infant "  has  no  definite 
meaning  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  In 
Scotland  "infancy"  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
which  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
of  Erskine  ('  An  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,' 
new  edition,  Edinburgh,  1871,  vol.  i.  p.  188) :— 

"The  Roman  Law  takes  notice  of  several  ages,  aa 
infancy,  the  age  next  to  infancy,  the  age  next  to 
puberty,  puberty  itself,  and  majority;  and  though  the 
Law  of  Scotland  makes  some  difference  in  each  of  these, 
the  stages  of  life  principally  distinguished  with  ua  are 
only  three  :  pupilarity  or  pupilage,  puberty  or  minority, 
and  majority.  A  child  is  in  pupilage  from  the  birth  till 
the  age  of  fourteen,  if  a  male,  and  till  twelve,  if  a 
female.  Minority  begins  where  pupilarity  ends,  and 
continues  till  majority,  which  is  by  our  law  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  both  in  males  and  females.  But 
minority,  when  made  use  of  in  a  larger  sense,  includes 
all  under  age,  whether  pupils  or  puberes." 

It  is  true  that  the  term  "  infant "  is  used  some- 
what inconsistently  in  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
applicable  to  Scotland.  For  example,  in  the  Bet- 
ting and  Loans  (Infants)  Act,  1892,  "infant" 
means  and  includes  "any  minor  or  pupil"  (§  7); 
and  in  the  Guardianship  of  Infants  Act,  1886,  the 
word  means  "pupil"  (§  8)  (Green's  'Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  vol.  vi.  p.  324). 
These  exceptions,  however,  do  not  alter  the  strict 
legal  meaning  of  the  terms  "  pupil n  and  "  minor." 
A  pupil  is  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  legal 
incapacity,  while  a  minor  (in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  term)  is  in  a  state  of  limited  capacity. 
According  to  modern  Scots  law,  any  male  or 
female  of  the  age  of  fourteen  or  over  who  is  sub- 
ject to  no  legal  incapacity,  such  as  insanity  or 
blindness,  may  act  as  what  is  called  an  "inetrn- 
mentary  witness."  It  will  be  observed  that  though 
a  female  becomes  a  minor  at  twelve  years  of  age 
&he  cannot  act  as  witness  to  a  deed  until  she  is 
fourteen.  The  same  law  held  good  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  (and  in  earlier  times 
also),  with  this  exception,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  or  not  a  woman  could  legally  act  as  an 
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"instrumentary  witness."  That  uncertainty  existed 
until  1868,  when  an  Act  was  passed  giving  women 
the  same  privileges  as  men  in  this  respect.  The 
Act  was  retrospective  in  its  effect,  so  that  no  deed 
of  any  date  could  now  be  disputed  on  the  ground 
that  the  witness  was  a  female,  if  fourteen  years 
of  age  or  over. 

In  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Robertson,  in  1698, 
the  Court  of  Session  adjudicated  on  a  deed  to 
which  one  of  the  instrumentary  witnesses  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  In  the  case  of  Davidson  v. 
Charteris,  in  1738,  the  Court  reduced  a  contract 
because  one  of  the  instrumentary  witnesses  was  a 
few  days  under  fourteen. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  that  a 
Scots  Act  was  passed  in  1540  providing  that  all 
writs  should  be  signed  by  the  parties  thereto  before 
witnesses.  Down  to  that  date  the  parties  appended 
their  seals,  and  did  not  generally  sign  the  deed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  sealing 
fell  gradually  out  of  use.  It  was  not  made  clear 
by  the  Act  of  1540  that  the  witnesses  required  to 
sign  at  all,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  1681  requir- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  two  witnesses  should 
sign  all  legal  writs.  That  is  still  the  law,  with 
some  statutory  exceptions, {where  one  witness  is 
sufficient.  J.  A. 

Edinburgh. 

By  the  old  practice  of  Scottish  courts  witnesses 
in  staiu  pupillari — i.  e.t  under  fourteen  years  of 
age — were  disqualified  from  giving  evidence  in  civil 
causes,  as  being  incapable  of  understanding  the 
moral  obligation  of  an  oath.  Was  it  on  the  same 
grounds  that  women  also  were  inadmissible  as 
witnesses?  At  the  present  day  witnesses  to  a 
formal  written  deed  must  be  above  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  disqualification  of  sex  was  removed 
by  31  &  32  Viet.  c.  101,  s.  139. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  disability 
in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies in  minors  above  fourteen  years  of  age  acting 
as  instrumentary  witnesses.  Pupils,  however, 
who  had  not  attained  that  age  were  incompetent 
witnesses.  A  contract  was  held  to  be  void  in  a 
case  where  one  of  the  witnesses  was  under  it 
(Dempster  v.  Charteris,  12  December,  1738). 

A.  G.  REID. 
Auchterarfor 

"BIRD  OP  HUNDRED  DYES"  (8th  S.  xii.  369). 
-Platts's  *  Hindustani  Dictionary*  explains 
machrangd  as  "a  halcyon,  kingfisher";  and 
Monier  Williams's  'Sanskrit  Dictionary'  gives 
the  same  interpretation  for  matsya-ranka,  or  -ranga, 
or  -ranqaka.  DONALD  FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  Pandion  haliaetus, 
the  osprey,  called  by  the  natives  mucharera  and 
macharang  ('Catalogue  of  Birds  in  H.E.I.C. 


Museum/  i.  52).    If  so,  the  "  dyes  "  were  from  the 
dyer's.  EDWARD  H,  MARSHALL,  M,A. 

Hastings. 

QOEEN  ANNE  AS  EMPRESS  (8th  S.  xii.  368).— In 
1718  Thomas  Gordon  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  "George  the  Twentieth"  would  be  "King 
of  Great  Britain,  Emperor  of  all  Europe,  and 
Arbitrator  of  the  Peace  of  Asia,  A.D.  2718"  ('  Cor- 
dial  for  Low  Spirits,'  p.  36).  W.  0.  B. 

"  OBEY  "  IN  THE  MARRIAGE  SERVICE  (8**  S.  xii. 
168,  258,  330,  395).— All  I  meant  was  that  Blunt, 
by  inventing  the  spelling  boughsome,  seemed  to 
suggest  that  buxom  meant  bowsome,  or  pliant  like 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  so  it  does,  but  there  is  no 
etymological  connexion  between  bow  and  bough. 
Blunt  was  a  clever  guesser,  but  no  philologist. 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  PRONOUN  (8th  S.  xii.  367).— 
The  syntax  of  the  Saturday  Review  is  very  fre- 
quently wrong.  It  is  so,  of  course,  in  the  case 
cited  by  MR.  BAYNE,  as  MB.  BAYNE  himself  is 
doubtless  aware.  Either =any  one  of  two,  and 
requires  the  verb  in  the  singular. 

I  have  been  censured  for  writing,  "  There  were 
flags  on  either  side  of  the  street."  This,  however, 
is  quite  correct,  either  being  here,  in  accordance 
with  old  usage,  equivalent  to  each.  "On  either 
side  one"  (John  xix.  18).  0.  C.  B. 

"THEE"  OR  "THOU"  (8th  S.  xii.  268,  375).— 
Considering  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"  it 's  me,"  even  among  fairly  educated  people,  our 
grammarians  might  very  well  recognize  this  form  of 
speech  as  a  legitimate  equivalent  to  the  French  c'est 
moi,  and  hall-mark  it  with  one  of  their  slang  terms 
— "  nominatival  dative,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 
They  will  have  to  do  this  sooner  or  later.  That 
in  French  moi  has  supplanted  je  is  evident  from 
the  preservation  in  Gallic  legal  documenti  of  the 
opening  phrase  "  Je,  N.  N." 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

CRICKET,  &c.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (8"1  S. 
xii.  326).— It  seems  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
curious  blunder  concerning  a  "  wicket-keeper,"  as 
defined  by  the  earlier  editions  of  Webster's  *  Die- 
tionary,'  and  pointed  out  by  Q.  V.,  has  been  cor- 
rected, since  in  the  later  edition  of  1890  the 
definition  runs  as  follows  :  "  Wicket-keeper.  The 
player  who  stands  behind  the  wicket  to  catch  the 
balls  and  endeavour  to  put  the  batsman  out." 

FAIR  PLAY. 

OLDEST  TRKFS  IN  THE  WORLD  (8th  S.  iii.  207, 
311,  336  ;  iv.  97  ;  xii.  171,232,  330).— My  fellow- 
readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  a 
rose-stock  in  my  garden  budded  from  the  Hildes- 
heim  tree,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  more 
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than  once  in  1887.  The  cutting  I  brought  away 
failed  to  reach  England  ;  but  the  energy  of  a  friend 
procured  another,  the  outcome  of  which  I  trust 
may  long  remind  me  of  her  kindness  and  of  that 
charming  nook  of  the  world  from  which  the  trea- 
sure came,  ST.  SWITHIN. 

DAVY  FAMILY  (8th  S.  xii.  188).— MB.  DAVY 
will  find  many  details  of  interest  regarding  the 
Davys  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,  Boston,  January,  1894,  p.  136 
and  onward.  These  particulars  were  derived  from 
the  genealogical  gleanings  of  Mr.  Waters,  who  has 
long  been  in  that  line  a  worthy  successor  of  Col. 
Chester.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madiion,  Wis,,  U.S. 

Westcote's  'View  of  Devonshire,'  598,  gives 
arms  of  Davy  of  Sandford,  Azure,  three  roses  on 
a  chief  or,  a  lion  passant  sable.  John  Davy,  son 
of  Robert  Davy,  of  Oediton,  was  thrice  mayor  of 
Exeter  (1584,  1594, 1604).  J.  0.  P. 

A  STUART  BURIED  AT  WISBECH  (8th  S.  xii.  325). 
— In  connexion  with  the  above  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  register  of 
Northorpe,  near  Kirton-in-Lindsey :  "  Ellenor,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  an  Irish  gent, 
was  buryed  the  xxiiij.  of  September  [1642]."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stewart  and  his  daughter.  Had  they  fled, 
I  wonder,  from  Ireland  to  far-away  Lincolnshire, 
on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  former 
country?  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

HATCHMENTS  IN  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  xi.  387,  454, 
513 ;  xii.  29, 112, 193).— KILLIGREW  rightly  notices 
that  my  original  query  on  this  subject  has  never 
been  replied  to,  viz.,  whether  the  custom  of  placing 
hatchments  in  churches  is  obsolete,  and,  if  so,  when 
it  ceased  ;  also  what  is  the  earliest  example  of  a 
hatchment  in  existence.  I  can  now  state  that  a 
hatchment  which  was  placed  on  Iping  House, 
Midhurst,  at  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Hamil- 
ton in  1892,  was  afterwards  removed  and  fixed 
in  Midhurst  Church,  Sussex.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  my  father,  the  late  William  Leveson 
Gower,  of  Titsey  Place,  Surrey,  in  1860,  hatch- 
ments were  put  up  on  the  house  at  Titsey  and  also 
on  his  London  house,  33  (afterwards  88),  Brook 
Street,  now  No.  8,  Grosvenor  Square.  These 
hatchments  were  afterwards  respectively  placed  in 
the  Gresham  chancel  of  the  church  of  Limpsfield, 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  Titsey  Place,  and  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  at  Tatsfield,  Surrey.  The 
former  was  removed  when  the  church  of  Limps6eld 
was  renovated  in  the  year  1871,  but  the  latter  is 
still  in  its  original  position  in  Tatsfield  Church.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  are  any  more 
recent  instances  of  hatchments  being  placed  in 


churches.    References  to  this  subject  will  be  found 
by  those  interested  at  2nd  S.  vii.  199,  244  j  6"  S. 
vi.  288.         ARTHUR  F.  G,  LEVESON  GOWER, 
Athens, 

The  custom  of  placing  hatchments  in  churches 
is  not  obsolete.  In  August  a  hatchment  was 
missing  from  Hunmanby  Church,  East  Riding, 
Yorks,  the  explanation  being  that  it  had  been  taken 
down  to  serve  as  an  outline  design  for  a  further 
one— of  course  to  be  placed  in  the  church.  The 
feature  about  the  hatchments  in  this  case  is  that 
they  are  all  representative  of  the  Mitford  family 
and  their  ancestors,  who  have  long  furnished 
squires  and  also  vicars  to  Hunmanby.  Usually 
the  arms  are  those  of  husband  and  wife,  impaled 
in  the  customary  way  ;  the  names  being  given  on 
a  scroll  beneath :  as,  for  instance,  "  Peter  de 
Mauley  and  Lady  Nicola  his  wife."  The  present 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Edward  Mitford,  would  no  doubt 
give  very  interesting  additional  information  on  the 
subject.  ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

The  following  occurs  in  the  Oxford  Chronicle 
for  4  Sept.  :— 

"  Swerford. — The  hatchment  belonging  to  the  Bolton 
family,  formerly  of  Swerford  Park,  showing  signs  of 
decay  from  damp  and  age,  was  taken  down  from  its 
place  in  the  parish  church  last  autumn.  It  has  been 
restored  and  made  as  new,  and  is  now  enclosed  in  a  black 
and  gold  frame.  Last  week  the  hatchment  was  again 
fixed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church  over  the  marble 
tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Bolton." 

In  Lower  Heyford  Church  the  hatchment  of  the 
Rev.  William  Filmer  (son  of  a  Kentish  baronet), 
rector,  who  died  in  1830,  remained  fixed  in  the 
chancel,  over  the  mural  tablet  to  his  memory,  till 
it  was  taken  down  in  1867,  when  the  church  was 
restored.  The  hatchment  has  not  since  been 
refixed.  GEORGE  JAMES  DEW. 

Lower  Heyford,  Oxon. 

Theophilus  Maurice  Stephen  Johnson  died 
11  Dec.,  1892.  His  hatchment  was  placed  over 
the  principal  entrance  to  his  house  at  Spalding, 
remained  there  until  the  property  had  been  sold, 
and  was  on  25  Jan.,  1894,  placed  on  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  north  transept  of  the  church  of  SS. 
Mary  and  Nicholas  at  Spalding,  where  it  still 
remains.  Milicenfc  Ann  Johnson,  mother  of  the 
above,  died  12  July,  1881.  Her  hatchment  was 
placed  in  church  31  July,  1882. 

MARTEN  PERRY. 

Spalding. 

These  are  to  be  found  in  many  country  churches, 
though  I  can  find  none  in  the  Oxford  churches. 
In  Warwick  parish  church  there  are  about  half  a 
dozen,  which  the  verger  informed  me  be  believed 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  could  remove  at  any  time. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

COL.  HENRY  FERRIBOSCO  IN  JAMAICA  (8th  S. 
xii.  348,  413).— I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  COLE- 
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MAN  for  his  reference  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  iv.  450 
As  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  i 
up,  I  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  three  musician 
named  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  MR.  PETER  GUNNING 
HAM'S  unanswered  question  alludes.  But  it  may 
be  worth  noting  here  that  the  eldest  Alfonso 
Ferrabosco  died  at  Turin  in  1588  ;  the  second  was 
buried  at  Greenwich,  11  March,  1627/8  ;  the  thirc 
was  dead  in  1660,  but  the  date  of  his  death  anc 
the  place  of  his  burial  are  as  yet  unknown,  though 
further  search  in  the  parish  registers  of  Greenwich 
might  throw  light  on  the  matter.  Anybody  who 
is  interested  in  this  remarkable  family  will  find 
most  of  what  is  known  about  it  in  an  article  in  the 
Rivista  Musicale  Italiana,  Fascicolo  1°,  1897 ;  and 
in  articles  in  the  Musician,  15,  22,  and  29  Sept. 
1897.  Col.  Henry  Ferribosco,  about  whom  I  am 
asking,  was,  I  suppose,  the  same  as  Henry  Ferra- 
bosco, son  of  the  second  and  brother  of  the  third 
Alfonso.  '  G.  E.  P.  A. 

ANCESTORS  (8th  S.xii.  65, 133, 211, 332).— While 
it  is  true  that  the  'H.  E.  D.'  defines  the  word  at 
"1 "  as  "one  from  whom  a  person  is  descended, 
either  by  the  father  or  mother ;  a  progenitor,  a  fore- 
father," it  gives  us  to  understand,  in  advance,  that 
this  meaning  is  a  later  restricted  one ;  the  word 
formerly  denoting  a  foregoer,  predecessor,  and  so 
not  exclusively  a  lineal  blood  relative.  Hence  the 
*  Dictionary'  does  afford  support  to  our  calling 
other  antecessors  than  our  progenitors  "  ancestors." 
This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Latin  word 
from  which  our  English  one  is  mediately  derived. 
Your  esteemed  correspondent  KILLIGREW  must 
have  missed  seeing  the  preliminary  remarks  in  the 
*H.  E.  D.,'  which  are  rather  obscure.  Skeat's 
1  Etymological  Diet'  is  in  accord  with  them.  The 
word,  like  others,  has  a  wide  and  also  a  restricted 
meaning,  and  may  be  used  in  either ;  hence  in 
calling  Charles  I.  his  "  ancestor,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales  did  not  speak  incorrectly.  0. 

A  man's  ancestor,  in  legal  intendment,  is  any 
one  from  whom  an  estate  of  inheritance  descends 
to  him  by  act  of  the  law  ;  and  this  includes  the 
case  of  the  crown  royal  of  England.  As  a  man 
may  have  heirs  who  are  not  heirs  of  his  body,  so 
he  may  have  ancestors  from  whom  he  is  not  lineally 
descended.  Charles  I.  was  a  lineal  ancestor  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  a  collateral  ancestor  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Nothing  descended  from  James  II. ,  so 
that  Lord  Macaulay's  criticism  of  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish was  accurate.  Sir  William  Blackstone  says 
(ii.  14):- 

"  Descent,  or  hereditary  succession,  is  the  title  whereby 
a  man  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor  acquires  bis  estate  by 
right  of  representation,  as  his  heir-at-law.  An  heir  there- 
fore is  he  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  immedi- 
ately on  the  death  of  the  ancestor." 

Now  it  is  plain  that  under  some  circumstances  a 
man  can  inherit  from  his  intestate  uncle  ;  and  then 


he  is  his  uncle's  heir,  and  his  uncle  is  his  ancestor. 
Text-writers,  however,  have  been  timid  on  this 
point,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  confine  the  word 
"  ancestor  "  to  one  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  word  is  correlative  to  the 
word  "heir,"  and  is  not  the  equivalent  of  "pro- 
genitor." RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

WIDDICOMBB  FAIR  (Q**  S.  xii.  348).— Widdt- 
combe  is  on  the  southern  fringe  of  Dartmoor,  a 
small  village  six  or  seven  miles  from  Ashburton, 
with  a  fine  old  fifteenth  century  granite  -  built 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras.  Its  beautifully 
lined,  pinnacled  western  tower  I  have  heard  the 
late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  distinctly  define 
as  the  most  graceful  in  Devon.  The  name,  some- 
times spelt  Widdicombe,  is  most  commonly  ren- 
dered Wideconibe  (-in-the-Moor).  It  is  so  spelt 
in  the  registers  of  Bishops  Stapeldon  (1307-26) 
and  Stafford  (1395-1419).  In  Bishop  Brones- 
combe's  register  (1257-80)  it  is  written  Wy de- 
combe.  In  *  Domesday  Book'  the  name  is 
Withecombe.  Speed  (1610)  has  it  Withycombe, 
and  Risdon,  in  his  '  Survey  of  Devon '  (be  died 
1640),  "  Widecombe  or  Withecombe."  Westcote, 
who,  in  his  '  Views  of  Devonshire,'  wrote  about 
the  same  time  (1630),  refers  to  the  place  as  "  Withe- 
combe,  anciently  called  Wydecombe."  Spreat,  in 
his  4  Churches  of  Devon '  (1842),  spells  it  "  Widde- 
combe.'' The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  warmly 
discussed  on  several  occasions.  Possibly  the 
simplest  explanation  is  the  most  probable,  Wide- 
comb,  i.e.,  a  broad  valley.  HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

In  answer  to  A.  W.  F.'s  query,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  copy  of  note  on  the  song  by 
ihe  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  in '  Songs  of  the  West ': 
4  Widdecombe  Fair. — At  present  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  of  Devonshire  songs.  The  original  Uncle 
Tom  Cobleigh  '  lived  in  a  house  near  Yeoford  Junction. 
The  names  in  the  chorus  all  belonged  to  Stickle  path. 
The  tune  and  words  first  came  to  me  from  W.  F.  Collier, 
3sq.,  of  \Voodtown,  Horrabridge.  Other  versions,  slightly 
varying,  then  poured  in.  A  slight  variant  has  been  pub- 
ished  by  Mr.  W.  Dayies,  of  Kingsbridge.  There  is  one 
more  verse  in  the  original,  which  I  have  been  forced  to 
omit  from  lack  of  room.  I  obtained  on  Dartmoor  the 
same  song  to  a  different  air,  an  old  dance  tune." 

0.    A.   MCDONALD. 

17,  CasBella  Road,  New  Cross. 

This  song  is  of  purely  Devonshire  origin,  and 
until  recent  years  but  little  known  outside  Dart- 
moor. On  the  moor  it  is  more  generally  known  as 

Old  Uncle  Tom  Cobbleigh.'  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other 
>erson  to  make  it  popular  by  the  publication  of  his 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  West.'  At  a  con- 
versazione given  to  the  members  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  when  they  met  at  Tavistock  in  1889, 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  a  party  of  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  sang  this  amongst  other  '  Songs  of  the 
West.'  If  I  remember  rightly,  this  was  about  its 
earliest  introduction  to  the  general  public. 

A.  J.  DAVT. 

Torquay. 

MASONIC  SIGNS  (8th  S.  xii.  408).— It  would  be 
marvellous  indeed  if  there  was  no  masons'  marks 
at  Roslyn  Obapel  and  in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  for 
they  are  to  be  found  wheresoever  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  architecture  exists,  and  doubtless  in 
other  places  too.  J.  B.  S.  may  be  referred  to  '  Ars 
Quatnor  Coronatorum,'  especially  to  vol.  vii., 
wherein  there  are  several  pages  of  examples. 

ST.  S  WITHIN. 

REV,  JOHN  BATHURST  DBANB  (8th  S.  xii.  348). 
— The  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane,  rector  of  St, 
Helen's  with  St.  Martin's,  Bishopsgate,  was  author 
of  'The  Worship  of  the  Serpent/  a  book  still 
reckoned  a  learned  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world. 
There  are  a  few  spare  copies  remaining.  The 
model  mentioned  must  have  been  given  away  in 
London  many  years  ago,  but  the  great  chart  or 
map  of  C  irnac  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Society  in  1887,  and  some  other  things  of 
the  kind  to  Cambridge  (Pembroke  College  pro- 
bably). 

Mr.  Bathurst  Deane  was  also  the  author  of  the 
'  Life  of  Richard  Deane,  General  at  Sea,'  a  col- 
lateral ancestor.  He  left  a  large  mass  of  MSS.  on 
the  Roman  Legions  in  Britain,  having  lost  his 
sight  before  he  was  able  to  finish  the  work.  This 
MS.  would  be  willingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
any  scholar  interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Deane  was  buried  in  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
churchyard  of  Syston,  Gloucestershire,  erected  by 
him  to  his  mother.  There  is  a  memorial  in  the 
church  to  his  father,  Charles  Meredith  Deane, 
captain  in  the  24th  Light  Dragoons,  who  served 
with  distinction  in  India.  The  family  owned  the 
estate  of  Warmley,  in  that  parish.  They  trace 
their  descent  from  William  Fitz  Norman  de  la 
Mare,  who  took  the  name  of  Dene  from  the  barony 
bestowed  on  him  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the 
Forest  of  Dene.  The  a  crept  into  the  name  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  was  occasionally  used 
earlier.  In  "Adeane"  it  has  been  made  the 
initial  letter. 

A  marble  tablet  has  just  been  put  up  in  St. 
Helen's  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bathurst  Deane, 
whose  singularly  striking  personality  was  attractive 
to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Society,  the 
scheme  of  which  was  planned  at  his  house.  Any 
further  information  will  be  gladly  given  to  MR. 
CANN  HUGHES.  MART  DEANE. 

Cheney  Court,  Bot,  Wilts. 

Mr.  Deane  was  never  "vicar  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate."  He  was  a  master  in  Merchant 


Taylors'  School  from  1846  to  1 855,  in  which  latter 
year  he  was  presented  by  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin  Outwich. 
On  the  demolition  of  this  church  in  1872  the 
parish  was  united  with  St.  Helen's ;  but  Mr. 
Deane  continued  during  his  lifetime  to  be  sinecure 
rector  of  St.  Martin's,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cox,  D.D,, 
being  styled  Vicar  and  Lecturer-in-charge  of  St. 
Helen's.  Mr.  Deane  was  best  known  by  his  work 
on  serpent-worship  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

W.  R.  TATE. 
Wai  pole  Vicarage,  Hales  worth 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  (8th  S.  xii.  329, 
370).— Sir  John  Vaughan  (of  Transcoed,  co.  Car- 
digan), M.P.,  &c.,  was  born  in  1603,  and  died  at 
his  house  at  Acton,  Middlesex,  in  1674.  Perhaps 
the  Lord  Vaughan  alluded  to  by  MR.  FERET  was 
one  of  the  family  of  Vaughan  (of  Golden  Grove), 
Lords  Carbery.  Sir  John  Vaughan  was  not  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  until  1668.  He 
was  one  of  John  Selden's  executors.  His  monu- 
mental inscription  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Temple 
Church,  wherein  he  lies.  WILMOT  VADGHAN. 

RICHARD  BROMPTON,  ARTIST  (8th  S.  xii.  387).— 
He  studied  under  Benjamin  Wilson  and  Raphael 
Mengs  at  Rome.  He  removed  to  Venice,  and 
there  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  other  gentlemen.  In  1763  he  resided  in  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square.  His  best-known  portrait 
is  that  of  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Earl  to  Philip,  second 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  and  is  now  at  Chevening.  There 
is  a  replica  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. He  was  subsequently  appointed  portrait 
painter  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  died  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1782.  See  Redgrave's  '  Dictionary 
of  Artists,'  1878;  and  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  v.,  vi. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  artist  was  a  pnpil  of  Raphael  Mengs  at 
Rome.  He  came  to  England  about  1767,  when 
he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  Spring  Gardens. 
He  resided  principally  in  Broad  Street,  Goldei 
Square.  He  continued  to  exhibit  at  the  t\ 
societies  until  1780,  when  he  became  President 
the  Society  of  Artists.  Subsequently  he  went 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in  1782.  He 
became  portrait  painter  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
He  painted  chiefly  small  portrait  groups  and  single 
portraits,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  anc* 
Prince  Frederick.  ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

WIFE  OF  HON.  W.  SPENCER  (8th  S.  xii.  189).- 
The  Hon.  William  Robert  Spencer,  second  son 
Charles  Spencer  (brother  of  George,  fourth  Duke< 
Marlborough)  and  Mary  (only  daughter  of  Vei 
Beauclerk,  Lord  Vere,  and  sister  of  Aubrey,  Dut 
of  St.  Albans),  his  wife,  married,  in  1791,  St 
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widow  of  Count  Spreti   and  daughter  of  Ralph 
Count  Tenison- Wai  worth.      JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"MENDING  OR  ENDING"  (8tb  S.  v.  486;  v: 
11,  277,  437  ;  vii.  18  ;  viii.  512)  — Florio's  «Mon 
taigne/  1603,  "The  Epistle,"  before  the  secon 
book : — 

"  I  know,  nor  this,  nor  any  I  have  seen,  or  can  con 
ceive,  in  this  or  other  language,  can  in  aught  be  compare< 
to  that  perfect-unperfect  Arcadia,  which  all  our  work 
yet  weepes  with  you,  that  your  all  praiae-exceeding 
father  (bia  praiae-succeeding  Countease)  your  worth; 
friend  (friend  worthiest  Lady)  lived  not  to  mend  or  en 
it."—'  The  Temple  Claaaica,'  vol.  vi.  p.  367. 

HORACE  WM.  NBWLAND. 

HAIL  (8th  S.  xii.  305).— MR.  JEAKES'S  note 
implies  that  he  is  not  aware  that  it  is  a  custom 
also  in  England  to  insure  against  hail,  and  there 
are  hailstorm  insurance  companies  who  make  this 
their  especial  business.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

The  record  hailstorm  in  this  country  during  the 
present  century  was  that  of  1  August,  1846,  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  Amongst  other 
damage  on  that  occasion  the  hail  and  rain  burst 
through  the  picture  gallery  into  Buckingham 
Palace,  destroyed  much  of  the  glass  arcading  then 
to  be  found  in  Regent  Street,  broke  nearly  seven 
thousand  panes  of  glass  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  over  ten  thousand  panes  in  one  building,  a 
panorama.  R.  B. 

Upton. 

GONDOLA  OF  LONDON  (5th  S.  iv.  499  ;  v.  195  ; 
th  S.  xii.  227,  271,  330).— The  locus  classicus  of 
this  phrase  is  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  *  Lothair,'  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

"And  then  Lothair  hailed  a  cruising  Hansom,  which 
he  had  previously  observed  was  well-horsed.  «  Tia  the 
gondola  of  London/  said  Lothair,  as  he  sprang  in."— 
1  Lothair,'  chap,  xxvii. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

The  passage  occurs  in  Balzac's  '  Physiologie  du 
Manage,'  Meditation  xr.,  "Sur  la  Police,"  §  iv., 
L'Index,  sixth  sentence  from  end  : — 

"Un   Prefet  de   Police n'a-t-il  pas  conatruit  sur 

chaque  place  de  fiacre  une  petite  baraque  ou  siege,  son 
regiatre  a  la  main,  un  incorruptible  gardien  de  la  morale 
publique  ?  Ne  Bait-on  pas  ou  vont  et  d'ou  viennent  ces 
gondoles  pariaiennes  ? " 

JOHN  YOUNG,  M,D. 

"JESU,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL"  (8th  S.  xii.  64, 
136,  213,  311).— Mr.  Sedgwick  states,  in  the  book 
to  which  I  previously  referred,  "Mr.  Walter  Row, 
the  editor  of  the  works  of  Toplady,  attributed  this, 
with  other  hymns,  to  Toplady,  but  the  publisher  of 
this  volume  [Daniel  Sedgwick]  has  drawn  up  a 
correct  list  of  the  real  authors  and  the  sources 
from  which  these  hymns  have  been  taken."  After 
Sedgwick's  death  these  books— about  a  thousand  in 
number— appear  to  have  been  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  church  house  as  the  Julian  bequest, 


to  which  doubtless  your  correspondent  can  obtain 
access  ;  and  as  there  are  many  thousand  anno- 
tations in  them,  it  is  possible  he  may  find  the 
required  information  (see  8m  S.  ii.  18).  It  is 
curious  that  this  hymn  did  not  find  a  place  in  the 
Methodist  hymn-book  till  the  edition  of  1803. 
See  Sunday  at  Home,  1861,  p.  171. 

JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 
Eastbourne. 

CARNIVAL  HUMOUR,  1772  (8tb  S.  xii.  388).— Is 
not  the  symbolic  representation  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  common  French  idiom,  "  Avoir  un 
pied  de  nez,"  "To  have  a  nose  a  foot  in  length," 
said  of  one  who  is  put  out  of  countenance,  and 
made  to  look  foolish  ?  The  definition  given  in 
Bescherelle's  '  Dictionnaire  National*  seems  spe- 
cially applicable  to  the  occasion  referred  to  by  the 
querist:  "Avoir  un  pied  de  nez.  Avoir  la  honte 
de  ne  pas  obtenir  un  succea  dont  on  s'etait  fl  ate." 
0.  LAWRENCE  FOKD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

STALLS  IN  THEATRES  (8th  S.  xii.  228,  290).— 
Dutton  Cook,  in  '  A  Book  of  the  Play,'  p.  147,  says, 
"  Stalls  were  first  introduced  at  the  Opera  House 
in  the  Haymarket  in  the  year  1829."  This  ex- 
ample was  followed,  he  adds,  by  all  other  theatres. 

J.  R.  M. 

CONSTRUCTION  WITH  A  PARTITIVE  (8tto  S.  xii. 
206,  312,  411).— This  matter  is  summarily  dis- 
missed at  the  last  reference,  with  the  remark, 

Any   decent   grammar   teaches   these  things." 
Sow,  it  is  easy  to  arise  in  impatience  and  refer 
querists  to  grammars.     But  what  if  the  original 
nquiry  has  been  prompted  by  the  difficulty  of 
•econciling  the  practice  of  leading  writers  with 
grammatical  rules  ?     It  is  only,  indeed,  on  such 
ground,  and  with  such  an  hypothesis,   that  the 
nquirer  is  tolerable  at  all.     He  must  be   sup- 
posed to  know  what  the  grammars  have  to  say,  and 
o  be  seriously  anxious  to  discover  why  literary 
adepts  ignore  their  guidance.     Otherwise  his  pre- 
ence  in  these  pages  were  an  offence  ;  he  would  be 
a  shameless  usurper,  with  other  claimants  appealing 
or  admission  in  vain.     All  available  sources  of 
nformation  should  be  found  insufficient  before  a 
bought  enter  the  mind  of  occupying  valuable  space 
with  a  statement  of  difficulties.     But  when  of  two 
Iternatives  one  appears  to  be   the  rule  and  the 
ther  the  practice,  what  is  a  thoughtful  and  con- 
cientious   reader   to   conclude  on  the  subject? 
Vlany  a  crux  might  be  advanced  in  illustration  ; 
ut  one  will  suffice  meanwhile.     For  example,  a 
wide    and    systematic   reader   finds  his   authors 
differing  with  "  one  another,  and  he  hears  it  said 
hat  "  this  thing  is  quite  different  to  that."    Now, 
hen  he  was  "in  the  morn   and  liquid  dew  of 
outb,"  his  grammar — and  a  decent  volume  it  was, 
o  doubt— told  him  that  "differ  "and  "different" 
hould  be  followed  by  "  from,"  and  his  difficulty 
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now  is  whether  to  be  guided  by  his  rules  or  by  his 
exemplars.  Naturally,  and  with  commendably 
ingenuous  candour,  he  appeals  for  enlightenment 
where  he  hopes  to  have  a  final  and  explicit  an- 
nouncement. It  is  somewhat  disheartening,  in  all 
the  circumstances,  to  be  jostled  aside  with  the 
unprofitable  and  even  chilling  advice  to  go  to  the 
grammars.  THOMAS  BAYNB. 

Helensburg,  N.B. 

"TIRLING-PIN"  (8th  S.  xii.  426).— I  am  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  these  curiosities,  now 
seldom  met  with  in  situ.  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  specimen,  and  it  certainly  excels  any  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh. 
Not  only  has  it  the  usual  twisted  rod  and  ring, 
but  it  has  a  beautifully  designed  plate  of  iron, 
made  to  fasten  on  the  door  behind  it  so  as  to  form 
a  background  or  setting  for  it.  I  believe  it 
originally  came  from  one  of  the  royal  residences  in 
Scotland ;  and  now  it  is  not  merely  kept  as  a 
chamber  curiosity,  but  performs  its  duty  on  the 
front  door  of  a  very  picturesque  old  house.  May  I 
point  out  that  your  correspondent  E.  A.  0.  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
a  "  door-sneck"? — which  is  simply  the  latch  (vide 
Jamieson's  'Diet.');  neither  is  the  ring  "freely 
twirled  or  twisted,  or  set  spinning  "  round  the  rod. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  firmly  in  the  hand  and 
drawn  sharply  up  and  down  the  rod.  Deaf  indeed 
will  be  the  servant  who  does  not  hear  this  sum- 
mons. From  this  method  of  using  the  ring  is 
derived  the  other  name  of  the  instrument,  risping- 
pin,  from  risp,  to  grate  or  make  a  rasping  sound. 

J.  B.  P. 

"  HELOTAQE  "  (8th  S.  xii.  387).— Without  being 
able  to  quote  this  word  from  Oarlyle,  I  can  explain 
its  signification  from  Scott,  who  in  '  Waverley ' 
mentions  that  the  "Helots"  were  a  sort  of 
"hereditary  servants  to  various  clans,"  as  the 
McOouls  to  the  Stewarts  of  Oppine,  and  the  Mac- 
beths  to  the  Eobertsons  of  Struan.  It  is,  there- 
fore, easy  to  show  the  application  Oarlyle  intended 
by  its  use— vassalage. 

JOHN  ROBERT  ROBINSON. 

Cricklewood. 

GENTLEMAN  PORTER  (8th  S.  xii.  187,  237,  337, 
438).— In  reply  to  E.  T.,  I  have  thought  that 
Gentleman  Porter,  Serjeant  Porter,  and  Groom 
Porter  implied  the  same  office,  because  Thomas 
Keys,  though  usually  termed  "  Serjeant  Porter,"  is 
by  Wright  (in  '  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,' 
i.  207)  and  by  Burke  termed  "Groom  Porter," 
while  by  some  writers  (as  says  Dean  Burgon  in 
*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,'  ii.  386)  he  is  styled 
"Gentleman  Porter  of  the  Queen's  Household 
and  Master  of  the  Revels  at  Court." 

In  a  late  communication  I  referred  to  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Groom  Porter  "  given  in  the  great  modern 
dictionaries.  One  of  his  duties  was  to  decide 


disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  Fuller 
('  Worthies/  p.  127),  in  his  facetious  way,  calls 
Keys  "a  Judge  at  Court,  but  only  of  doubtful 
casts  at  dice,  being  Serjeant  Porter."  This  tends 
to  show  that  Groom  Porter  and  Serjeant  Porter 
were  synonymous  terms,  and  Gentleman  Porter, 
Master  of  the  Revels,  seems  to  have  been  another 
designation  of  the  same  office. 

Thomas  Keys  having  died  in  1571,  John  Tra- 
herne  (usually  Treherne)  may  have  been  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  same  reign  ;  but  of  Traherne  I  have 
no  knowledge.  W.  L.  RDTTON. 

27,  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
A  History  of  Cambridgeshire.    By  Rev.  Edward  Cony- 

beare.    (Stock.) 

THIS  ia  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  an  excellent  series. 
The  Vicar  of  Barrington  is  not  only  a  ripe  scholar  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able scientific  attainments.  His  work,  accordingly,  in 
its  various  departments  is  full  of  value  and  suggestion, 
and  displays  the  most  varied  erudition.  Beginning  with 
the  prehistoric  remains,  in  which  Cambridge  is  specially 
rich,  he  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  palaeolithic  period,  when  Eastern  England 
was  a  part  of  the  Continent  and  the  Thames  was  pro- 
bably a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  In  this  task  the  results 
of  the  coprolite  digging,  which  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  constituted  a  Cambridge  industry,  have  been  utilized. 
Not  less  satisfactory  is  his  account  of  the  influence  on 
the  county  of  the  Roman  occupation,  while  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Fens  as  a  refuge  for  the  hunted  Britons, 
and  the  "  continuity  of  Cymric  population  in  the  Fen- 
land,"  are  shown  with  convincing  clearness.  The  part 
taken  in  resisting  the  Danes,  to  whose  incursions  Cam- 
bridgeshire was  especially  open,  is  well  traced;  the 
effects  of  the  Black  Death  are  shown;  and  the  part 
played  by  Cambridge  in  establishing  the  Commonwealth 
is  exhibited.  Not  at  all  perfunctory  is  any  portion  of 
the  work,  and  the  information  is  in  all  cases  exact, 
thorough,  and  up  to  date.  In  the  case  of  a  county  which 
comprises  places  such  as  Cambridge  and  Ely  prominence 
is  naturally  assigned  to  church  history  and  architecture, 
and  we  specially  commend  the  chapters  upon  the  Early 
English  period  and  the  Perpendicular  period.  So  excel- 
lent is,  indeed,  the  book  throughout,  that  it  seems  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  passages  for  special  praise.  We 
have  marked  very  many  passages  for  comment,  which 
should  not  be  wanting  were  the  space  at  our  disposal 
larger.  Among  matters  of  interest  is  the  assertion,  to 
which  a  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  drawn  attention, 
that  "  the  wild  Scots  crossed  from  Ireland  in  their  wicker 
boats,  with  their  war  cry  of  '  Hoity  toity ' ";  and  that  the 
Star  Chamber  owes  its  name  to  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  bond."  That  a  "mark  "  was  not  a  coin,  but  a  weight 
(8  oz.  troy)  of  coined  money — always  silver,  unless  other- 
wise specified — was  known ;  but  the  mention  shows  how 
thorough  ia  the  treatment.  What  is  said  concerning 
Cambridge  as  a  sludium  generale  is  of  special  interest. 
"  It  is  certain,"  says  Mr.  Conybeare,  "  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  owes  its  existence  to  Oxford,  as 
Oxford,  in  turn,  owes  its  existence  to  Paris  ";  and  the 
account  of  its  establishment,  brief  as  it  is,  is  all  that  can 
be  required.  The  use  of  the  word  "Nations,"  natural 
enough  in  Paris  University,  was  "  unreasonably  "  bor- 
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rowed  thence.  Perpendicular  architecture  is  said  to  be 
«<a  purely  English  development,"  appearing  "at  the 
time  when  our  insular  characteristics  began  moat  strongly 
to  develope  themselves,"  and  when  the  expression  "John 
Bull"  as  a  general  term  for  "Englishman"  is  first 
encountered.  It  is  difficult  to  commend  too  highly  Mr. 
Conybeare's  volume,  which,  besides  its  other  merits,  is 
most  pleasant  reading. 

Candide  ;  or,  All  for  the  Best.    By  Voltaire.    A  New 

Translation.    (Redway.) 

No  long  time  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  Voltaire's 
witty  and  satirical  romance— the  greatest  product  of  the 
humour  and  eroticism  of  the  last  century  —  before  it 
was  translated  into  English.  The  first  edition,  entitled 
"  Candide ;  ou,  1'Optimisme.  Traduit  de  I'allemand  de 
M.  le  docteur  Ralph,"  appeared  in  1759  (not  in  1758,  as 
is  erroneously  stated  in '  La  France  Litteraire'  of  Ersch), 
probably  in  February,  on  the  20th  of  which  month  an 
article  on  it  appeared  in  Le  Journal  Encydopedique. 
In  the  same  year  '  Candidus;  or,  All  for  the  Best,' 
appeared  in  London  in  12mo.  It  was  reprinted  Edin- 
burgh, 1773,  and  London,  1795,  1814.  and  formed  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  translation  ascribed,  erro- 
neously, to  Smollett  and  Francklin.  Since  then  it  has, 
apparently,  slept,  so  far  as  regards  England.  Amends 
have  now  been  made,  and  it  reappears  in  an  improved 
translation,  with  an  excellent  preface  by  Mr.  Walter 
Jerrold,  and  with  every  conceivable  luxury  of  type, 
paper,  binding,  and  illustrations.  A  more  elegant  form 
has,  indeed,  never  been  assigned  the  book.  The  designs, 
which  are  characteristically  French,  and  are  excellent 
in  their  way,  have  presumably  been  taken  from  some 
recent  French  edition,  probably  from  that  edited  by 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  whose  opinion  that  this  work  is 
Voltaire's  masterpiece  Mr.  Jerrold  quotes  with  approval. 
Whatever  the  fate  of  Voltaire's  other  works,  in  this 
nutshell,  says  M.  Sarcey,  the  name  of  Voltaire  will  tail 
towards  immortality.  'Candida'  has  been  more  than 
once  condemned  in  France  by  a  censure  not  too  easily 
Beared.  It  is,  in  fact,  morally  reprehensible,  though  less 
so  than  the  kindred  tales  of  Crebillon  fils,  Voisenon, 
Cazotte,  and  other  writers  of  conies,  to  eay  nothing 
of  the  less  witty  and  far  more  reprehensible  writers  of 
the  Regency  and  the  Revolution.  Still  it  lives,  and  will 
live,  preserved  by  the  salt  of  wit  and  characters  such  as 
Candide  himself.  Pangloss  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Martin 
are  as  immortal  as  Tartuffe  or  Friar  John  of  the  Funnels. 
Prom  Pangloss  Colman,  in  •  The  Heir-at-Law,'  copied  for 
bis  pedant  something  more  than  the  name.  One  can 
no  more,  however,  undertake  the  defence  of  '  Candide ' 
than  write  a  criticism  upon  it.  It  is  a  work  that  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world  will  always  read,  and, 
If  he  is  prudent,  will  keep  locked  up.  We  would  no  more 
part  with  it  than  we  would  with  Martial  or  Horace  or 
Hamilton.  Not  before  have  we  seen  it  in  a  shape  so 
•umptuous  or  so  likely  to  commend  it  to  the  warmest 
•ympathiea  of  the  bibliophile. 

Le  Musee  de  la  Conversation.    Par  Roger  Alexandre. 

(Paris,  Librairie  Emile  Bouillon.) 

A  THIRD  and  improved  edition  of  the  French  dictionary 
of  the  sources  of  popular  sayings  is  worth  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  origins  of  "  Badinguet"  and  of 
"  Chauvin"  are  well  treated.  "  Calomniez  !  il  en  restera 
toujours  quelque  chose"  is  traced  to  Bacon  (1623). 
0  Perish  the  colonies  rather  than  a  principle  "  (Dupont 
and  Robespierre,  1791)  seems  to  account  for  "  Perish 
India."  "Peace  at  any  price"  waa  the  description  of 
the  ministry  of  a  great  soldier— Soult. 

DR.  T.  N.  BRUSHPIKLD  has  reprinted  from  the  Trans 
actions  of  the  Devonshire  Archaeological  Association  a 


very  interesting  paper  on  The  Destruction  of  Vermin  in 
Mural  Parishes,  a  subject  of  genuine  social  and  anti- 
quarian importance. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Mr.  William  Archer  has  a  very 
houghtful   and   important   paper   on    '  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.'    So  far  as  regards  the  Dark  Lady,  he  holds 
hat  the  case  for  Mary  Fitton  has  been  "enormously 
itrengthened  "  by  the  recent  publication  of  Lady  Newde- 
jate's  '  Gossip  from  a  Muniment  Room.'    He  holds  it, 
lowever,  possible  and  "  antecedently  probable  "  that  the 
name  of  the  lady  has  not  come  down  to  us.    The  Mr. 
W.  H.,  the  "only  begetter,"  he  takes  to  have  been 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.     He  will  not,  at 
any  rate,  accept  them  as  dedicated  to  Southampton,  and 
ic  puts  the  date  of  the  sonnets  two  or  three  years  later, 
n  order  to  support  his  views.    With  some  of  the  asser- 
ions  or  views  of  Mr.  Fleay  and  Mr.  Gollancz  he  deals 
summarily.     '  Annals  of  a  Publishing  House '  treat?, 
of  couree,  of  the  recently  published  account  of  Black- 
wood's.    'La  Revolte'  of  M.  Villiers  de  1'Isle  Adam, 
produced  at  the  Vaudeville  in  1870,  and  suppressed  after 
'our  representations,  is  in  part  translated.    It  anticipates 
n  curious  fashion  the  teaching  of  '  The  Doll's  House/ 
and  is  even  sadder  than  that  sad  drama.     Among  those 
who  write  on  '  The  Crisis  in  Spain '  is  the  Marquis  de 
Ruvigny,  who  is  on  the  side  of  the  Carlists.    A  second 
mrt  of  Dr.  Moore's  '  Dante  as  a  Religious  Teacher '  is 
oven.    Madame  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury  writes  on  '  Mounet 
Bully,'  but  is  less  interesting,  as  well  as  less  convincing, 
;han  when  she  deals  with  purely  literary  questions.   Mr. 
Nowell  Smith,  on  the  '  Poetry  of  William  Morris,'  docs 
not  seem  quite  assured  of  Morris's  immortality.  —  In 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  treats  of '  The 
New  Learning,'  of  which  he  does  not  think  much.     Mr. 
Gosse's  '  Short  Histories  of  the  Literature  of  the  World,' 
and  especially  Prof.  Murray's  'Greek  Literature,'  with 
which  the  series  commences,  furnish  the  text  of  the 
sermon.    The  erudition  of  Prof.   Murray  is  granted; 
but  the  taste  of  some  of  the  utterances— such  as  that 
which  speaks  of  the  system  of  Aristotle  as  rather  "  cock- 
sure" and  "arrete" — is  oppugned.     Prof.  St.  George 
Mivart  supplies  '  Some  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley,'  all  of  them  favourable.     The  intimacy  that 
prevailed  for  a  time  between  the  two  men  gave  way 
ultimately  on  questions  of  theological  belief.  Sir  Charles 
Robinson  contributes   '  Our  Public   Art  Museums  :   a 
Retrospect.'     It  is  sad  to  be  told  that  while  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  our  country  was  perhaps  richer, 
so  far  as  regards  private  collections,  than  any  other,  the 
subsequent  period  has  seen  the  dispersion  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  works  that  constituted  our  national 
treasures,  and  that  very  few  of  them  have  enriched  our 
national  galleries,  most  having  been  carried  off  to  other 
countries.    A  warm  tribute  is  paid  to  the  late  Sir  Wol- 
laston  Franks  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
British  Museum,  to  which  institution  he  gave  new  life 
as  well  as  "  a  breadth  and  universality  of  range  which, 
although  widely  advocated    and  desired,   had    seemed 
before  his  time  to  be  unattainable. — As,  much  to  our 
regret,  the  New  Review  will,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
health  of  Mr.  Henley,  cease  to  exist  in  its  present  form, 
the  last  number  winds  up  Mr.  Conrad's  '  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus,'  Mr.  Whibley's  'Saint  Simon,' and  Mr.  C.  de 
Thierry's  'Imperialism.'     Among    other  contents  are 
Mr.  O'Grady's  '  Imagination  in  History '  and  Mr.  An- 
nand's  'Decline  of  the  Politician.'     There  is  also  a 
portrait,  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Prince  Bismarck.    The 
New  Review  will  shortly  develope  into  a  weekly  journal, 
"steadily    Imperialist   and    Conservative."  — '  Thomas 
Gainsborough'   is  the  subject  of  an  article    in   the 
Century,  with    four  illustrations,  one  of  which,  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Graham,  serves  as  frontispiece,  the 
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others  consisting  of  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell,  from  Dulwich,  and  the 
famous  'Watering- Place,'  from  the  National  Gallery. 
The  criticism  on  Gainsborough,  who  struggled  all  his 
life  with  insufficient  knowledge  and  was  always  worried 
over  the  composition  of  a  group,  is  sound  and  valuable. 
Another  important  paper  ia  that  on  *  Tennyson  and  his 
Friends  at  Freshwater.'  It  ia  capitally  illustrated.  Many 
portraits  of  Tennyson  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
including  the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  are  supplied.   One 
portrait  of  Mr.  Horatio  Tennyson  is  said  to  be  that  of 
the  seventh  brother  of  the  poet.    This  may  be  ;  but  the 
seventh  son  of  the  family,  as  his  name  denoted,  was 
Septimus  Tennyson,  who  died  comparatively  young,  and 
whom,  many  years  ago,  we  knew.    Mr.  James  Whit- 
comb   Riley  continues  his  '  Rubaiyiit  of   Doc  Sifers.' 
Under  the  head  '  A  Religious  Painter  '  is  an  account  of 
Fritz  von  Uhde,  concerning  whom  the  writer  seems 
somewhat  in  doubt.    That  Von  Uhde  is  a  great  painter 
is  conceded.    His  manner,  however,  is  strange,  and  his 
work,  to  the  professional  eye,  conveys  sometimes  "a 
sense  of  feebleness."     4 Edwin    Booth    in  London'  is 
rather  saddening.— Very  much  of  a  Christmas  number 
is  Scribner's,  its  contents  consisting  chiefly  of  fiction, 
and  its  brightly  coloured  cover  showing  preparations  for 
an  ancient  Christmas  feast.     Mr.   Cosmo    Monkhouse 
deals,  however,  with  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  twenty  of  whose 
paintings  are  engraved.     A  youthful  portrait  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  is  also  reproduced,  with  two  stanzas  by 
Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.     *  The  Passing  of  Yvette  ' 
is  a  strange  poem,  strangely  illustrated.     A  painter's 
model,  whom  an  artist  is  drawing  in  the  woods  as  a 
maenad,  gets  filled  with  her  r6le,  dreams  of 
Dappled  fawnskins  knotted  at  the  breast 
With  snakes  which  float  and  lick  us  on  the  chins, 
Or  exquisite  cool-throated  nakedness 
That  dances  honey-pale  upon  the  gloom 
With  sounding  moons  of  tambourines  aloft. 
—In  the  Pall  Mall  Belvoir  Castle  is  depicted  with  pen 
and  pencil,  or  rather  photographs.    Some  of  the  best 
pictures  — as    Holbein's  'Henry  VIII.'  and  Murillo's 
'  Holy  Family  '  —  are  reproduced.    A  brilliantly  illus- 
trated article  is  that  on  ' The  Queen  of  Cities,'  by  which 
Constantinople  is  indicated.    A  row  of  Turkish  heads 
is  effective,  though  we  fancy  some    of  the  faces  are 
idealized.    A  story  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  is  begun,  under 
the  title  of  '  Rupert  of  Rantzau.'    It  promises  well. 
The  frontispiece    consists  of   a  fine    'Adoration'    by 
Ribera.    '  The  Sea  Prince '  is  a  capital  specimen  of  a 
Christmas  contribution.     The  whole  compares  favour- 
ably with  anything  America  or  the  Continent  can  show 
us. — Mr.  Duffield  sends  to  the  Cornhill  an  anniversary 
study  on  *  John  Wilkes,'  in  which  the  doings  at  Med- 
menham  are  mentioned,  and  there  is  a  eecond  and  not 
less  amusing  series  of  '  Humours  of  Clerical  Life.'    An 
unpublished  letter  of  Leigh  Hunt  concerning  '  Aurora 
Leigh'  is  given.    It  is  of  considerable  interest  and  por- 
tentous length.     Major- General  Sir  E,  Du  Cane  has 
'  Memories  of   an  Old  Rifleman.'    These  concern  the 
Peninsular  and  Waterloo  campaigns.     *  Pages  from  a 
Private  Diary'  are  less  "superior"  in  tone,  and  conse- 
quently more  amusing.  '  Laughing  Aspen  '  lets  a  strange 
new  light  into  the  present  conditions  of  savage  life  under 
educational  influences.    It  consists  of  letters  of  a  red 
Indian  maiden  written  to  a  school  friend,  and  upsets  all 
preconceived  notions  concerning  the  squaw. — In  Temple 
Bar  is  a  paper  upon  '  Ward  :  the  Cavour  of  Absolutism,' 
the  Yorkshire  horse-buyer  who  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister, 
'A  French  Rural  Drama'  gives   an   account  of  *  Le 
Chemineau '  of  M.  Jean  Richepin,  a  play  in  some  respects 
of  the  •  Gringoire '  order,  a  version  of  which  is  likely  to 


be  seen  before  long  in  London.  'Rusticating  in  Russia' 
shows  an  experience  of  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  in 
course  of  a  vigil  on  the  balcony  of  a  wooden  house 
on  the  Midsummer  Eve  in  Russia.—'  Some  Humours  of 
the  Composing  Room,'  in  Macmillan's,  gives  an  account 
of  printers'  errors,  some  familiar,  some  new.  The  list 
could  be  largely  augmented  from  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  many  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford 
describes  the  fast  known  as  the  "  Ramazan."  'A  Cry 
from  the  Far  West,'  by  Mrs.  Moleswortb,  is  an  appeal  to 
charity.  A  demand  is  made  for  'A  Roman  Catholic 
University  for  Ireland,'  and  an  account  is  given  of  '  The 
Royal  Buckhounds.'—  Mr.  James  Hooper  supplies,  in  the 
Gentleman's,  '  A  Few  Superlatives '  used  in  regard  to 
men,  books,  views,  and  things  concrete  or  abstract.  The 
list  might,  of  course,  be  indefinitely  extended.  Mr. 
Ingpen  deals  with  'Jacques  Callot/  and  Mr.  Sherer, 
C.S.I.,  with  'Boileau.'  'The  Evolution  of  Telegraphy 
during  the  Victorian  Era  '  and  '  A  Forgotten  Episode  in 
the  Life  of  Charles  II.'  are  also  given.— The  English 
Illustrated  has  a  very  startling  cover  and  a  great  variety 
of  Christmas  contents,  principally  of  the  lightest  order. 
'How  the  Queen  Spends  Christmas,'  'Ellen  Terry,' 
'The  Last  Execution  in  the  Tower'  (that  of  Lord  Lovat) 
are  among  many  readable  papers.  The  illustrations  are 
all  excellent. — Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  reviews,  in  Long- 
man's, under  the  title  of  '  Blackwoodiana,'  the  lately 
published  '  Annals  of  a  Publishing  House.'  'The  Cultus 
of  the  Adjective'  is  an  amusing  literary  whimsicality. 
Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  writes  on  'Our  Double  Selves' — 
that  is,  on  the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  possibilities  within 
our  nature  —  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  interesting  and 
amusing  in  'At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. '  —  Chapman's 
has  once  more  an  article  other  than  fiction,  and  sug- 
gests a  second,  since  we  expected,  under  the  heading 
'  John  Ford,'  a  dissertation  on  the  dramatist  of  that 
name.  Three  different  writers  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  discount  on  books,  the  evil  influences  of 
which  are  depicted.— A  far  better  authority  than  our- 
selves tells  us  that  Household  Words  is  full  of  matter  of 
domestic  interest, 

PART  LI.  of  Cassell's  Gazetteer,  Somersham  to  Steep- 
ing,  has  double-page  views  of  Southampton  Docks,  Spit- 
head,  and  Stamford,  and  smaller  pictures  of  Sonning 
Lock,  Southend  Pier,  Southport,  the  Common,  Southsea, 
Southwell  Minster,  Staffa,  and  other  spots  of  importance 
or  interest.  

Stottaa  to  €tjms$0tibMfa 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
iddress  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
is  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
:>r  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

DONALD  FRASEK  ("Eagle  Lectern").— See  'N.  &Q.,' 
8th  S.  xii.  307,  417. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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NAPOLEON'S  ATTEMPTED  INVASION  OP 
ENGLAND  IN  1805. 

In  Capt.  Mahan's  most  interesting  work  '  The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Empire,'  the  question  is  discussed 
whether  the  collection  of  an  army  at  Boulogne  in 
1 805  was  a  real  attempt  at  invasion  of  England  or 
merely  a  blind  to  conceal  Napoleon's  true  designs 
upon  Austria,  and  the  question  is  (rightly,  I  think) 
decided  in  favour  of  a  real  design  of  invasion  of 
this  country. 

At  p.  116  of  vol.  ii.  Capt.  Mahan  has  a  very 
interesting  note  on  this  subject,  part  of  which  reads 
as  follows  :  — 

"Between  tbe  penning  and  publishing  of  this  very 
positive  assertion  of  the  author's  convictions,  he  has  met 
renewed  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  Napoleon's  purpose, 
based  upon  bis  words  to  Metternich  in  1810,*  as  well  as 
upon  tbe  opinions  of  persons  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected witb  the  emperor." 

In  a  little  work  which  the  daughter  of  the  author 
has  kindly  lent  me  a  direct  conversation  of  Napo- 
leon's on  this  very  subject  is  reported  at  first  hand, 
which  may  certainly  be  set  against  any  preceding 
conversation  of  his  or  any  subsequent  opinions 
expressed  by  other  people  concerning  his  intention. 

The  title  of  the  book  in  question  is — 


*  Metternicu's  'Memoir?,'  vol.  i.  p,  48,  note. 


"Letters  |  written  on  board  |  His  Majesty's  Ship  the 
Northumberland,  |  and  |  Saint  Helena ;  |  in  which  |  the 
Conduct  and  Conversation  |  of  j  Napoleon  Buonaparte  | 
and  his  Suite,  |  during  the  voyage,  and  the  first  months 
of  bis  residence  in  |  that  Island,  |  Are  faithfully  de- 
scribed and  related.  |  By  William  Warden,  |  Surgeon  on 
board  the  Northumberland.  |  Non  Ego,  Bed  Democritus 
dixit.  |  Fourth  Edition.  |  London  :  J  Published  for  the 
Author  |  by  R.  Ackermann,  No.  101,  Strand ;  |  And  may 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  | 

At  p.  53  the  following  occurs : — 

'•  Every  one  remembers  the  threatened  invasion  of  Eng- 
land in  1805,  and  the  various  conjectures  which  were 
formed  on  this  momentous  subject.  It  was  not,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  by  any  means,  generally  con- 
sidered  as  practicable ;  nor  did  any  very  great  appre- 
hensions prevail  that  it  would  be  attempted.  I  will, 
however,  give  you  my  authority  for  the  actual  intention 
of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Buonaparte  positively 
avera  it.  He  says  that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  coast  of  France  opposite  to  England,  and 
that  it  was  his  determination  to  bead  them  in  person. 
The  attempt  he  acknowledged  to  be  very  hazardous  and 
the  issue  equally  doubtful.  His  mind,  however,  was  bent 
on  the  enterprise,  and  every  possible  arrangement  was 
made  to  give  effect  to  its  operations.  It  was  hinted  to 
him,  however,  that  his  Flotilla  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  that  such  a  ship  as  the  Northumberland 
would  run  down  fifty  of  them.  This  he  readily  admitted ; 
but  he  stated  that  his  plan  was  to  rid  tbe  Channel  of 
English  men  of  war;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  directed 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  to  pail  apparently  for  Martinique,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  distracting  our  naval  force,  by  drawing 
after  him  a  large  portion,  if  not  all,  of  our  best  ships. 
Other  Squadrons  of  Observation  would  follow;  and  Eng- 
land might  by  these  manoeuvres  be  left  sufficiently 
defenceless  for  his  purpose.  Admiral  Villeneuve  was 
directed,  on  gaining  a  certain  latitude,  to  take  a  baffling 
course  back  to  Europe,  and,  having  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  Nelson,  to  enter  the  English  Channel.  The  Flotilla 
would  then  have  sailed  forth  from  Ostend,  Dunkirk, 
Boulogne,  and  the  adjoining  ports,  The  intention  was 
to  have  dashed  at  the  Capita),  by  the  way  of  Chatham. 
He  well  knew,  he  added,  that  he  should  have  had  to 
encounter  many  difficulties  ;  the  object,  however,  was  so 
great  as  to  justify  him  in  making  the  attempt.  But 
Villeneuve  was  met  on  his  return  by  Sir  Robert  Calder; 
and  having  suffered  a  defeat,  took  refuge  in  Ferrol. 
From  that  Harbour  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  Sea, 
according  to  bis  original  instructions;  but,  contrary  to 
their  most  imperative  and  explicit  intent,  he  steered  Inn 
course  for  Cadiz.  '  He  might  as  well,'  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  raising  his  voice,  and  increasing  his  impetuo- 
sity ;  'he  might  as  well  have  gone  to  the  East  Indies.' 
Two  days  after  Villeneuve  had  quitted  his  anchorage 
before  Cadiz,  a  Naval  Officer  arrived  there  to  supersede 
him.  The  glorious  Victory  of  Trafalgar  soon  followed, 
and  the  French  Admiral  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
in  France ;  report  eays  by  his  own  hand." 

The  authority  of  this  interesting  narrative,  the 
truth  of  which  is  beyond  suspicion,  is  another 
proof — if  proof  were  wanting — that  the  invasion 
of  England  in  1805  was  a  real  intention  and  not  a 
feint.  As  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  motive 
for  deception  by  Napoleon  in  this  private  conversa- 
tion, it  may  be  accepted  as  the  truth  about  this 
vexed  question.  The  raising  of  the  voice  at  Ville- 
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neuve's  cowardice  or  stupidity  is  a  strong  internal 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  Napoleon  was 
uncontrollably  indignant  even  at  the  recollection 
of  Villeneuve's  failure  and  his  own  consequent 
disappointment. 

WILLIAM  STKES,  M.D,,  F.S.A. 
Bury  Place,  Gosport,  Hants. 

COLD  HARBOUR.— Introduced  to  N,  &  Q. 
before  'N.  &  Q.'  was  two  months  old,  and  since 
that  time  never  long  absent  from  its  columns, 
Cold  Harbour  has  more  than  once  been  reintro- 
duced  as  a  stranger  to  *  N.  &  Q.,'  who  has  cour- 
teously kept  his  countenance.  At  p.  255  of  the 
current  volume,  under  *  City  Names,'  there  is  a 
note  by  MR.  WILSON  which  might  lead  some  to 
whom  the  subject  is  new  to  suppose  that  the 
term  is  indisputably  associated  with  the  storage  of 
coals.  Therefore,  and  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  previous  discussion,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
enumerate  the  various  derivations  that  have  been 
put  forward. 

Coluber,  from  the  snake-like  winding  of  the 
Roman  way  at  the  point  thus  indicated.  Coluber, 
the  snake  on  the  Roman  standard  there  set  up. 
Colubris  arbor,  the  tree  on  which  the  serpent  was 
lifted  up.  Col.  arva,  the  fields  of  the  Roman 
colony.  Col.  in  the  same  sense,  but  harbour  left 
to  find  its  own  meaning  of  station,  hereberg, 
auberge.  Coal-harbour,  a  port  for  ships  bringing 
coal.  Coal-harbour,  a  station  where  charcoal  was 
stored.  Coaled  arberye,  wood  fuel.  Caerberlarber, 
from  caer,  town,  and  arbhar,  camp  ;  compare  Clab- 
ber  Napper's  Hole,  Gravesend.  Cul  arbhar,  a  place 
of  safety  for  grain.  Cole-harbor,  a  kail-yard,  from 
Teutonic  Kohl  in  succession  to  Latin  caulis. 

But  the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at  was  that 
Cold  Harbour  meant  pretty  much  what  it  appeared 
to  mean :  that  cold  was  cold,  whether  to  be  enjoyed 
or  to  be  protected  from,  and  harbour  was  harbour, 
whether  originally  justifying  its  etymological  signi- 
fication of  a  military  post  or  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  place  where  one  "  may  find  his 
warmest  welcome,"  as  in  a  Kalten-herberg  of  the 
present  day. 

Yet  we  were  still  invited  to  consider  the  claims 
of  Irish  Coladh  or  Golaid,  a  bay  or  creek,  "  from 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Celtic,  Shemitic,  and  almost 
universal  old  word  for  a  mouth  or  opening,  eel  or 
ceal  or  hoi  or  chol"  We  were  informed  that  Cold 
Harbour,  Dowgate,  was  probably  built  on  a  char- 
coal-maker's yard,  although  we  knew  that  in  a 
grant  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  described  as  "  quoddam 
hospicium  sive  placeam  vocatum  le  Cold  Her- 
bergb."  And  at  length  there  came  the  question, 
"  Can  any  one  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Cold  Harbour?"  on  which  there  justly  fell  a 
barely  broken  silence. 

Thirty  years  ago  DR.  HAHN  (3rd  S.  viii.  71)  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Webster  had  sanctioned 


the  generally  accepted  derivation,  adding  that  the 
question  might  therefore  be  considered  settled. 
More  confidently  could  we  say  so  now  if  we  could 
find  it  in  the i'H.  E.  D.'  But  where  is  it  ?  Under 
cold,  a.,  special  combinations,  there  are  cold  abscess, 
cold  chisel,  cold  pig.  Separately  there  are  cold  blast, 
cold  blood,  cold  cream.  But  no  cold  harbour.  It 
is  not  unknown  to  modern  dictionaries.  In  the 
'  Century  Dictionary,'  New  York,  1889,  there  is 
"^Cold-harbor,  1,  an  inn  ;  2,  a  protection  at  a  way- 
side for  travelers  who  are  benighted  or  benumbed 
with  cold."  But  why  does  it  not  appear  in  the 
glossary  of  Canon  Taylor's  t  Names  and  their 
Histories,'  1896,  a  work  insufficiently  indicated  by 
its  title  as  dealing  exclusively  with  place-names  ? 
Is  it  because,  of  the  150  or  so  of  the  name  in  Eng- 
land, only  one  has  a  post-office  ?  Perhaps  so.  In 
any  case,  what  a  sense  of  being  out  in  the  cold 
that  fact  gives  in  these  days  to  the  remainder  !  In 
the  same  author's  *  Words  and  Places/  a  work  the 
last  reprint  of  which  occurred  in  the  year  in  which 
4  Names  and  their  Histories '  was  issued,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  indexes,  Cold  Harbour 
receives  Canon  Taylor's  support  of  the  generally 
accepted  derivation.  KILLIGREW. 

ALE-HOUSE  DAGGER.  —  Not  long  since  it  was 
questioned  here  whether  there  were  any  special 
weapon  known  by  this  name  about  1600,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  editor  of  the  *  H.  E.  D.'  in  sup- 
posing that  there  was  seemed  to  be  brought  also 
into  the  controversy,  although  he  did  not  individu- 
ally reply.  The  quotations  illustrating  its  use  were 
supposed  to  be  rather  jocular  than  seriously  in- 
tended. I  cannot  refer  to  the  word  "Dagger," 
and  "  Ale-house  "  does  not  give  any  of  them.  The 
following  extract  may  be  of  interest  upon  this 
point,  as  it  occurs  in  a  serious  discussion  upon  the 
merit  of  weapons,  and  seems  also  to  recognize  the 
introduction  into  use  of  this  special  dagger  within 
a  definite  time — perhaps  as  strong  evidence  as  one 
could  wish : — 

"Long  heavie  Daggers  also,  with  great  brauling 
Ale-house  hilts  (which  were  never  used  but  for  private 
fraiea  and  braules,  and  that  within  lease  than  these 
fortie  yeree),  they  doo  no  waies  disallow."— Sir  John 
Smythe, '  Certen  Discourses  concerning  Weapons,'  1590, 
p.  4. 

Those  who  wish  to  trace  plagiarisms  will  be 
interested  to  find  in  this  book  the  subject  of  one 
of  Landor's  '  Imaginary  Conversations.'  The 
latter  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  I  may 
say.  XENOS. 

[See  5th  S.  iii.  387,  426,  494.] 

QUAKERS  AND  THEIR  HATS. — There  has  been 
told  in  various  works  the  persecution  to  which,  in 
Commonwealth  times,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  fellow  Quakers 
were  subjected  because  of  their  refusal  to  remove 
their  hats  in  presence  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but 
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the  blame  for  this  would  seem  to  have  lain  upon 
the  local  justices  rather  than  the  central  power. 
Cromwell  perceived  that  it  was  easier  for  stupid  or 
zealous  magistrates  to  send  Quakers  to  prison  for 
this  refusal  than  to  get  them  out  again,  for  Fox  and 
his  Friends  had  almost  to  be  implored  to  leave  the 
gaols  into  which  they  considered  themselves  to  have 
been  unjustly  thrust.  It  was  this  continual  perse- 
cution of  the  Quakers,  in  the  West  of  England 
particularly,  that  at  length  moved  the  Council  to 
emphatically  interfere  on  their  behalf.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1657,  a  remonstrance,  signed  by  five  Friends, 
was  presented  to  the  Council,  specially  complain- 
ing of  the  persecutions  at  Exeter  ;  and  Henry 
Lawrence,  the  President  of  the  Council,  at  once 
forwarded  a  letter  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  not 
only  in  Devon,  but  other  counties,  dealing  with 
the  matter.  This  stated  that  the  Protector  and 
Council  had  received  several  addresses  on  behalf 
of  Quakers  imprisoned  for  not  pulling  off  their 
hats,  and  for  not  finding  sureties  for  good  beha- 
viour, some  of  whom  had  lain  long  in  prison,  and 
were  not  likely  to  get  out  by  conformity.  Though 
the  Protector  and  the  Council  were  far  from  coun- 
tenancing their  mistaken  principles  or  practices, 
especially  in  disturbing  godly  ministers  and  affront- 
ing magistrates,  as  they  mostly  proceeded  rather 
from  a  spirit  of  error  than  a  malicious  opposition 
to  authority,  they  were  to  be  pitied  and  dealt  with 
as  persons  under  a  strong  delusion,  who  would 
rather  suffer  and  perish  than  do  anything  con- 
trary to  their  ungrounded  and  corrupt  principles. 
Cromwell  and  his  Council  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  the  magistrates  should  discharge  such  as 
were  in  gaol  in  their  respective  counties,  though 
discountenancing  their  miscarriage?,  so  that  their 
lives  might  be  preserved,  divers  having  died  in 
prison.  Moreover,  from  tenderness  to  them,  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  by  causing  their  hats  to  be 
pulled  off,  were  to  prevent  their  running  into  con- 
tempt by  not  giving  respect  to  magistrates,  as 
those  whose  miscarriages  arose  from  defect  of 
understanding  ought  not  to  be  treated  too  severely 
('Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,'  1657-58, 
pp.  156-7).  This  was  a  roughly  devised  but  com- 
mon-sense way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which,  if 
adopted  earlier,  would  have  saved  much  trouble 
and  suffering.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

THE  OLD  MARSHALSEA  PRISON. —The  following 
description  of  another  remnant  of  vanishing  Lon- 
don appeared  in  the  Builder  of  13  Nov.  :— 

"The  London  County  Council  have  sanctioned  an 
expenditure  of  207,400^.  for  the  widening  of  Long  Lane 
and  an  extension  of  Tabard  Street  (formerly  Kent  Street), 
through  St.  George's  Churchyard,  into  High  Street, 
Borough.  The  new  street  will  absorb  what  is  yet  left 
of  the  late  Marshalsea  Prison,  familiar  to  readers  of 
•Little  Dorrit.'  The  site  was  originally  that  of  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  which  was  converted  for  the  purposes 
of  a  gaol  circa  1558.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  old  Marehalaea,  or  Borough  Prison,  wherein  Bishop 


Bonner  died,  lay  further  north  on  the  earae  side  of  the 
Street;  that  is,  between  Mermaid  Court  and  Newcomen, 
formerly  King,  Street — the  Axe  and  Bottle  Yard  of 
Roque'a  map,  1746— and  extended  eastward  to  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  whereon  booths  were  erected  during  the 
holding  of  Southwark  Fair  (see  Horwood'a  map  of  1799 
and  Wilkinson's  plan  and  view,  1812).  Having  served 
as  a  gaol  for  rather  more  than  200  years,  the  White  Lion 
was  replaced  by  a  new  Bridewell  on  the  western  side  of 
the  main  street,  and  its  site  was  taken,  in  1811,  for  the 
later  Marshalsea,  used,  until  about  fifty  years  since,  for 
smugglers,  pirates,  and  debtor?.  Before  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  premises,  four  or  five  years  ago,  one 
could,  on  passing  down  Angel  Place  (formerly  Bridewell 
Alley),  turn  into  a  yard  on  the  right  hand  and  easily 
identify  the  four-storied  block  of  eight  houses,  built 
back  to  back,  each  having  seven  rooms— the  male 
debtor*'  side;  beyond  one  saw  the  old  tap,  its  first  floor 
being  the  turnkey's  and  tapster's  room?,  its  second  floor 
the  female  debtors'  side,  and  beyond  that  the  Admiralty 
Prison  and  the  Chapel,  latterly  a  registered  lodging- 
house.  The  high  wall,  since  lowered,  to  the  south  of  the 
yard,  separated  it  from  the  churchyard.  No.  211,  High 
Street  stands  on  the  site  of  the  front  gate,  forecourt, 
and  keeper's  house  of  the  Marshalsea,  and  there,  by  the 
tenant's  courtesy,  we  recently  saw  the  four  posts  and 
cross-beams,  with  their  brackets,  of  the  two  prison  gates 
or  *  lock  '  within." 

Two  cuts  are  also  given  of  portions  of  the  old 
prison,  with  the  following  explanations : — 

"  Fig.  1.  The  former  day  and  night  rooms,  felons' 
side ;  now  the  kitchen  and  sleeping-room  of  the  lodging* 
house.  The  ceilings  are  covered  with  sheet-iron ;  the 
floors  studded  with  nails.  Some  prisoners'  names  are 
cut  in  the  stones  of  the  yard." 

'•  Fig.  2.  The  old  chapel,  now  uaed  as  sleeping-rooms 
for  the  lodging-house.  Some  of  the  prisoners'  names  are 
carved  on  the  panels  within.  The  benches  are  coeval 
with  the  prison." 

B.  H.  L. 

ST.  SYTH.  (See  ante,  p.  391.)— Under  the  pro- 
lific heading  *  City  Names,'  a  correspondent  asks, 
"  Who  was  St.  Syth  ?"  Read  Osytb,  place-name 
in  Essex  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Mercian  lady  so  named,  the  virgin  wife  of  Ring 
Sighere,  circa  A.D.  870.  See  Butler,  under  7  Oct. 
The  name  is  further  corrupted  to  Size  Lane,  a 
small  thoroughfare  nearly  obliterated  by  the  in- 
trusion of  Queen  Victoria  Str«et,  E.G. 

A.  HALL. 

"TwiNS."— In  'The  Life  and  Times  of  Robert 
Gibb,  Lord  of  Carriber,  &c.,'  by  Sir  George  Dun- 
can  Gibb,  Bart.,  I  note  the  following  with  reference 
to  an  early  use  of  the  word  twins : — 

"Sir  John  Gib  was  born  in  the  town  and  parish  of 
Linlithgow,  and  was  baptized  with  his  twin  sister  Eliza- 
beth, a  day  or  two  after  his  birth,  on  the  13th  August, 
1618,  as  testified  by  the  Parish  Register,  as  follows  : 
«Au«.  13,  1618.  To  which  day  Robert  Gib  had  twins 
Baptized,  the  first  named  John,  the  second  Elizabeth. 
Wtnes  thrtoo  wer  Jo  m  Millar,  Patrick  Creith,  and 
John  Robertsone.'  We  trive  this  with  some  satisfaction, 
because  exception  was  taken  in  a  Court  of  Honour  to  the 
use  of  the  word  twins  at  a  much  later  date,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  the  term  is  by  no  means  uncommon  at  a  time 
far  antecedent  to  the  year  1618." 

C.  P.  HALB. 
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"WEIRD."— Shelley  used  the  word  weird  in  its 
modern,  and,  as  I  think,  improper  sense.  When 
weird  is  used  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  have 
the  meaning  of  fate  or  a  knowledge  of  futurity, 
as  in  Shakspeare's  expression  "  the  weird  sisters,' 
who  were  so  called  from  haying  a  knowledge  ol 
fate  and  being  readers  of  futurity,  or  as  in 
Chaucer's  line  :— 

The  woirdea  that  we  olepen  dostinio. 
But  Shelley  speaks  of  "  the  weird  Cadmean  forest," 
"  a  weird  sound,"  and  "  the  weird  winter  night?.' 
Keats  and  Tennyson  used  the  word  as  Shelley  has 
used  it ;  and  I  cannot  fight  successfully  against 
these  three  authorities.  I  may  add  that  Walter 
Scott  used  the  word  rightly.  "  Would  to  God  I 
were  never  to  see  her  again,"  said  Allan,  sighing, 
"on  condition  that  the  same  weird  were  laid  on 
you  "  ('  Legend  of  Montrose ').  E.  YARDLEY. 

"  DIFFICULTED."— I  never  came  across  this  word 
before,  and  do  not  find  it  in  the  *H.  E.  D.'  It 
is  uncouth  and  not  likely  to  be  used,  but  is  perhaps 
worth  making  a  note  of  in  case  any  one  should 
imagine  he  uses  it  in  the  present  day  for  the  first 
time.  In  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Preservative 

from    Drowning by    E.    Macpherson,    gent., 

1783,"  describing  the  wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  he 
says  (p.  110)  :  "  Difficulted  to  find  provisions,  the 
others  again  divided  into  different  parties." 

KALPH  THOMAS. 

WELSH  GENEALOGY. — I  lately  got  a  copy  of  the 
will  of  "  David  lloid  ap  Morgan  Vychan  of  the 
parisshe  of  Istrat  in  the  countie  of  Cardigan," 
P.C.O.  21,  Doughty,  dated  14  Oct.  1576.  Turn- 
ing to  Lewis  Dwnn  (Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick's  edition, 
Llandovery,  1846),  I  find  everything  correctly 
given  and  tallying  exactly  with  David  Lloyd  ap 
Morgan's  will.  This  family  was  of  Mowa  Mawr, 
in  Cardigan.  So  much  for  Lewis  Dwnn  and  his 
visitation,  which  latter  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  of  Middle  Hill,  and  other 
distinguished  antiquaries.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  it  just  to  warn  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  against 
O'Hart's  '  Irish  Genealogies.'  I  notice  the  latter 
occasionally  quoted  in  'N.  &  Q.1 

WILMOT  VAUGHAN. 

Paris. 

'  HAMLET.' — The  other  evening,  witnessing  the 
representation  of  this  play — the  greatest  of  Shak- 
speare's creations — at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  great  changes  and  im- 
provements made  in  its  representation,  adding  so 
much  to  its  more  perfect  appreciation.  The 
scenery  was  remarkably  fine,  especially  at  the 
opening,  when  the  lights  were  lowered  so  as  to 
represent  midnight  on  the  platform  at  Elsinore. 

In  a  booklet — one  of  those  with  which  my  old 
friend  Halliwell  -  Phillipps  delighted  to  present 
appreciative  minds  —  entitled  '  Memoranda  on 


"Hamlet"'  (1879,  8vo.  pp.  80),  is  a  wood 
engraving,  copied  from  that  prefixed  to  Nicholas 
Rowe's  edition  of  Shakspeare  (1709).  This  depicts 
a  room  in  which  Hamlet,  in  consternation  at 
the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost  (Act  III. 
sc.  iv.),  has  thrown  down  the  chair  on  which  he 
has  been  sitting.  Hamlet  is  represented  in  a 
suit  of  sables  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
wearing  a  large  flowing  wig,  and  one  of  his 
stockings  ungartered.  Opposite  to  him  is  the 
Ghost,  apparently  dressed  in  armour,  and  between 
them,  seated  on  a  high-backed  chair,  is  the 
Queen,  wearing  a  brocaded  hooped  petticoat,  and 
over  it  a  short  dress  with  a  long  bodice.  On  the 
wall  is  a  sconce  with  a  couple  of  wax  lights,  and 
a  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour,  wearing  a  lone; 
flowing  wig,  with  a  baton  in  bis  right  hand, 
intended  probably  for  "the  majesty  of  buried 
Denmark."  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
acting  must  have  been  unusually  good  to  have 
carried  this  off. 

In  'Humphry  Clinker,'  published  in  1771— a 
book  which,  according  to  Thackeray,  keeps  every 
one  upon  the  broad  grin — is  an  amusing  description 
of  the  trip  of  the  Bramble  family  to  Bath,  and  of 
a  visit  paid  to  them  by  Quin,  the  celebrated 
comedian,  who  had  retired  from  the  stage  to  that 
city  of  waters,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  fashion. 
The  probable  date  of  the  story  may  be  1751. 
Tabitha  Bramble,  who,  though  a  spinster,  is  always 
styled  Mrs.  Tabitha  or  Mrs.  Bramble,  engages  in 
conversation  with  Quin,  and  speaks  of  having 
seen  *  Hamlet '  in  former  years,  when  Quin 
sustained  the  part  of  the  "Ghost  in  Gimlet," 
and  of  his  speaking  of  "  quails  upon  the  friteful 
porcupine."  She  wishes  for  a  cock  like  that 
which  she  heard  crowing  at  the  theatre,  in  order  to 
waken  the  lazy  maids  at  Brambleton  Hall.  Tabitha 
is  depicted  in  one  of  Cruikshank's  clever  etchings 
as  wearing  a  large  hoop  petticoat,  like  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's Madam  Blaise,  "  with  hoop  of  monstrous 
size."  The  economical  lady,  inveighing  on  one 
occasion  against  her  brother's  mistaken  liberality, 
observes,  "  Twenty  pounds  would  have  bought  me 
a  full-dress  suit  of  black  velvet  with  a  hoop  and 
trimmings."  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

It  is,  of  course,  known  that  the  attempt  to  give  correct 
scenery  and  costumes  to  tragedy  ia  of  recent  date, 
Qarrick,  a  conspicuous  offender,  played  Macbeth  in  what 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  footman's  laced  coat.  Full 
nformation  on  points  of  the  kind  is  easily  obtainable.] 

AGOSTINO  AoosTrNi,  M.D. — He  was  physi- 
cian to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  in  1539-40  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  physicians  in  ordinary 
with  201  annuity  ('  Letters,  &c.,  of  Hen.  VIII,,' 
xv.  539,  and  elsewhere).  As  he  held  such  high 
)ffice  it  seems  worth  while  noting  that  his  will, 
igned  as  Agostino  Agostini  on  12  April,  1551, 
and  written  in  Italian,  was  registered  ten  years 
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later  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  (24, 
Loftes).  It  was  not  proved  in  London. 

GORDON  GOODWIN. 

CLARET  AND  VIN-DE-GRAVE. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post,  in  an  article  on  French  vine- 
yards dated  from  Bordeaux  on  6  October  last, 
remarks,  a  propos  of  the  names  of  wines  :— 

11  It  ia  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the  word '  claret,'  as 
applicable  to  red  wine,  is  unknown  in  France,  having, 
indeed,  no  terser  equivalent  than  the  generic  vin  de  Bor- 
deaux, and  its  origin  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  word  clair ;  but  the 
obvious  objection  is  that  it  is  anything  but  transparent, 
an  adjective  which  would  be  much  more  fitly  associated 
with  Sauterne  or  champagne.  Here  it  may  be  inci- 
dentally remarked  that  in  England  'grave'  is  always 
assumed  to  be  white  wine,  and  even  Littre'a  dictionary 
gives—'  Grave,  a  white  wine  from  the  environs  of  Grave, 
in  the  Bordeaux  country.'  Thi?,  like  the  well-known 
definition  of  'crab,'  is  a  curious  combination  of 
blunders.  In  the  first  place,  the  vinVe grave  is  as  often 
red  as  white ;  indeed,  one  of  the  four  premiers  crus  of 
claret,  viz,  the  Haut  Brion,  is  a  'grave.'  Secondly, 
there  is  no  such  village  as  Grave  in  the  Gironde.  Grave 
(more  often  written  graves)  is  a  special  sort  of  sandy 
gravel,  and  the  vineyards  which  produce  the  wine 
known  by  that  name  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne  from  just  below  Bordeaux  to  something  like 
twenty  miles  southwards." 

Skeat  derives  claret  from  clear,  the  original  mean- 
ing being  clarified  wine,  in  Old  French  claret, 
clairet;  the  word  is  obsolete  in  France,  although, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  still  used  in  this  country. 

JNO.  HEBB. 
Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

[Consult '  Historical  English  Dictionary.1] 

CRIPPLEGATE,  (See  8th  S.  xii.  161.)— Seeing 
that  Cripplegate,  London,  is  in  one  of  the  London 
parishes  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Giles,  the 
special  protector  of  cripples  and  the  like,  I  think 
MR.  LOFTIE  should  reconsider  his  statement,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  Stow  is  almost  certainly 
right  in  saying  that  Oripplegate  is  "so  called  of 
cripples  begging  there."  Churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Giles  were  very  usually  by  city  gates,  where 
mendicants  or  begging  anchorites  were  stationed. 
I  feel  inclined  to  question  many  other  of  MR. 
LOFTIE'S  derivations,  e.g.,  Ludgate,  Holborn, 
Fetter  Lane,  Woolchurch  Haw.  How  does  Billing 
denote  "  the  family  of  the  gods  "  ? 

JAMES  HOOFER. 

SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY.— According  to  the  'Diet. 
Nat.  Biog,,'  Sedley  "was  born  about  1639  at 
Aylesford,  in  Kent."  His  father,  Sir  John  Sedley, 
of  Aylesford,  died  13  August,  1638,  and  some 
months  afterwards  his  widow  gave  birth  to  a 
posthumous  son,  who,  after  the  death  of  two  elder 
brothers,  succeeded  in  1656  as  fifth  baronet.  The 
future  dramatist  was  born  in  his  father's  house  in 
Shire  Lane,  near  Temple  Bar,  and  was  baptized  in 
the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  on  30  March, 
1639.  The  '  Dictionary '  does  not  specify  the  place 


of  his  death,  regarding  which  some  doubt  exists. 
I  asked  a  question  on  the  subject  in  *  N.  &  Q.,' 
8th  S.  iii.  388,  but  received  no  reply.  The  bio- 
graphical information  given  in  the  *  Dictionary ' 
seems  to  me  inadequate,  nor  can  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  critical  judgment  passed  on  Sedley 's 
plays.  W.  F.  PRIDE AUX. 

TELESCRIPTEUR.  —  The  advent  of  this  new 
noun  is  worth  recording,  I  think,  in  the  pages 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  fresh 
adaptation  of  electricity  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
munication between  persons  at  a  distance.  As  the 
telegraph  enables  us  to  signal  and  the  telephone  to 
speak,  the  telescripteur  enables  us  to  write  by 
means  of  an  electrical  current.  The  new  instru- 
ment, the  invention  of  an  Austrian  engineer  named 
Hofman,  is  described  by  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  as  a  sort  of  electrical  type- 
writer. G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

A  STATIONMISTRESS. — Travellers  on  the  Furness 
line  must  frequently  have  been  surprised  to  see  at 
Braystones  Station  a  lady,  wearing  a  widow's  cap, 
proceed  to  the  platform  lever,  and  with  delicate! 
mittened  hands  lower  the  signal  so  that  the  train 
might  depart.  Her  name  is  McGill.  She  is  the 
etationmistress.  Her  husband  was  killed  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  and  she  succeeded  as 
stationmistress.  Braystones  Station  is  for  pas* 
sengers  only.  The  goods  traffic  of  the  district 
goes  to  Nethertown,  within  a  short  distance.  This 
word  stationmistrcss,  indicating  a  status  higher  than 
that  of  the  continental  garde-barriere,  deserves  a 
place  in  the  dictionaries.  ARTHUR  MATALL. 

CURLING  FAMILY. — The  surname  Curling  is  said 
by  Bardswell  ('  English  Surname?,'  p.  499)  to  be 
derived  from  "  Quer-de-lyun  "  (evidently  Coeur-de- 
Lion),  and  he  gives  Querling  as  a  synonym,  asso- 
ciating the  latter  with  Hankey  and  others. 
Singularly,  Curling  and  Hankey  were  probably 
connected  by  family  ties  some  half  century  or  more 
ago.  The  name,  however,  may  have  come  from 
"  carline,"  a  ship-carpenter's  term  (vide  *  N.  &  Q  ,' 
I8t  S.  iii.  449),  fully  defined  in  the  '  Historical  Eng- 
lish Dictionary1 ;  or  it  may  be  possibly  connected 
with  the  so-called  "carline  thistle."  Carlyon, 
Caerleon,  &c.,  would  appear  to  have  the  same 
derivation. 

The  Curlings  lived  for  over  500  years  as  yeoman 
farmers  at  a  small  hamlet  named  Cbilton  (note  the 
spelling),  about  a  mile  or  so  from  Ramsgate,  co. 
Kent.  One  branch  went  to  Faversham,  co.  Kent, 
and  another  became  shipbrokers  round  and  about 
Limehouse,  co.  Middlesex,  and  Deptford,co.  Kent ; 
but  the  family  have  principally  distinguished  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  in  the  medical  profession, 
the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England,  having  more  than  once  been  recruited 
from  their  ranks.  They  have  also  been  represented 
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in  the  Heralds^Oollege.  The  name  Curling,  as  so 
spelt,  is  still  rare  except  in  the  localities  above 
referred  to.  Thomas  Curlyng,  of  Salesbury,  is 
referred  to  in  *  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  anc 
Domestic,  of  the  Keign  of  Henry  VIII.'  (Record 
Office  publications),  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  1158.  If  this 
is  Salesbury,  co.  Lancaster,  it  was  for  a  long  perioc 
a  stronghold  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Talbot 
family.  The  Curlings  are  represented  in  Australasia 
by  members  residing  in  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  New  Zaaland.  JAMES  TALBOT. 
Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

CANNING  AND  THE  *  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN 
NICA.' — la  the  account  of  Castlereagh  (Marquis  ol 
Londonderry)  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannic* ' 
we  read  (ninth  edition,  vol.  xiv.  p.  854)  :— 

"  The  opposition  was  led  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Castlereagh  and  Canning.  Now  began  the  close  as-ocia- 
tion  of  these  two  celebrated  men,  each  of  whom  hoped 
to  lead  the  Tory  party,  and  who  did  eo  in  turn,  both 
Irishmen  from  the  same  county  of  Londonderry." 

Although  Canning's  mother  was  an  Irishwoman, 
it  is  not  correct  to  describe  him  as  an  Irishman, 
since  he  was  not  only  born  in  London  and  educated 
in  England,  but  on  the  father's  side  the  family  had 
been  English  for  centuries,  claiming  descent  from 
Thomas  Canynges,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1436, 
and  elder  brother  of  William  Canynges,  who  was 
five  times  mayor  of  Bristol.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheatb. 

BEVIS  MARKS.  (See  8!l»  S.  xi.  385.)— At  this 
reference  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  will  of  William 
Creeewyk,  dated  1405,  the  name  of  this  place  was 
spelt  Bewesmarkes.  In  the  instrument  under 
which  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  Papey  was 
annexed  to  the  parish  church  of  All-Hallows-on- 
the-Wall  the  place  appears  as  "  Beausmarkes." 
This  spelling  lends  colour  to  the  theory  which  I 
advanced  in  my  previous  note. 

A  translation  of  the  instrument  in  question  is 
given  in  the  late  Kev.  Thomas  Hugo's  most  valu- 
able paper  on  '  The  Hospital  of  Le  Papey '  (Trans- 
actions of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  vi.  part  i.).  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hugo's  exposure  of  S  tow's 
errors  in  the  old  chronicler's  account  of  the  hospital, 
they  pass  current  to  the  present  day  in  topo- 
graphical books  of  reference.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  well  to  repeat  that  the  hospital  was  not  founded 
in  1430,  as  stated  by  Stow,  but  in  1442,  and  that 
the  name  of  one  of  the  founders  was  not  William 
Oliver,  but  William  Cleve.  Stow's  date  of  1430 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption 
that  he  confused  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
hospital  with  that  of  the  union  of  the  two  churches. 
The  instrument  providing  for  the  amalgamation  is 
not  dated,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  subscribed  by 
"  Wm.  Estfeld,  then  maior  of  the  City  of  London," 
and  William  Kusse  and  Half  Holland,  sheriffs. 


Estfeld'a  first  mayoralty,  when  Russe  and  Holland 
filled  the  office  of  sheriffs,  was  in  1429-30.  Richard 
Wodehouse,  parson  of  All  Hallows,  in  whose 
favour  the  instrument  was  made,  was  admitted  to 
the  rectory  of  that  church  on  12  April,  1430.  The 
date  of  the  instrument  was  probably,  therefore, 
between  April  and  November,  1430,  and  Stow,  by 
a  slip,  appears  to  have  assumed  this  to  be  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  hospital.  The  documentary 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Hugo  clearly  shows  that 
the  true  date  must  have  been  a  dozen  years  later. 

W.  F.  PRIDEADX. 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

GEORGE  JULIAN  HARNEY.— Amidst  the  many 
obituary  notices  of  this  aged  Chartist  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  any  mention  of  him  as  an  authority 
upon  Byron.  It  should  certainly  be  recorded  that 
he  was  a  great  admirer  and  student  of  his  life, 
works,  and  character,  besides  taking  an  intense  in- 
terest in  all  which  appertains  to  the  poet's  memory. 
This  was  evidenced  by  his  communications  to  the 
press,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  anent  the  doubts 
raised  as  to  Lord  Byron's  actual  birthplace.  I 
have  at  my  elbow  several  letters  upon  this  point 
from  Mr.  Harney,  showing  a  vigorous  desire  to 
establish  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  the  site 
of  so  notable  an  event,  and  mark  the  same  with  an 
appropriate  medallion.  But  this  gratification  was 
denied  him. 

Apart  from  the  attraction  which,  for  notorious 
reasons,  centred  round  a  unique  personality,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  world  has  lost  in  the  deceased 
Chartist  a  ripe  critic  and  scholar,  an  able  journalist, 
and  a  doughty  champion  of  a  remarkable  genius. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authors'  Club,  S.W. 

PORTABLE  HEAT  RADIATORS. — A  paragraph  in 
the  Times  ascribes  to  Lord  Dundonald  the  intro- 
duction of  these  from  Kashmir,  a  few  years  ago. 
They  have,  however,  been  on  sale,  together  with 
suitable  fuel,  in  the  Chinese  shops  in  London  for 
very  many  years.  P.  H.  R. 

THE  FOUNDATION  STONE  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. — In  the  notices  respecting  the  bi- 
centenary of  St.  Paul's  most  of  the  papers  refer  to 
;he  foundation-stone  laying,  and  all  I  have  seen 
re  unanimous  in  stating  that  it  was  laid  by  Wren 
limself.  For  instance,  the  Daily  Mail  (2  Dec.) 
says  :— 

•  It  is  strange  that  the  foundation  stone  of  London's 
metropolitan  cathedral  should  have  been  laid  without 
ceremony  by  the  architect  himself.      Neither   King, 
nrimate,  Bishop,  Dean,  nor  Lord  Mayor  was  present, 
ut  little  did  the  man  of  genius  care  for  such  neglect." 

Other  papers  speak  quite  as  positively,  and  so 
also  do  most  of  those  books  I  possess  which  give 
accounts  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral.  I  find, 
lowever,  on  turning  to  p.  22,  vol.  i.  of  Godwin  and 
Britton'a  'Churches  of  London'  (1838),  the  follow- 
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ing  precise  statement: — "The  first  atone  of  the 
present  building  was  laid  in  1675  by  Doctor 
Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London."  A  note 
refers  to  him  as  "  youngest  son  of  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  He  was  born  in  1632,  and  died  at 
Fulbam  in  1713,  where  he  is  buried."  I  am  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  find  out  whether  this  man  did 
or  did  not  lay  the  foundation  atone  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  authentic 
information  on  the  subject.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire, 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"To  A  cow's  THUMB."  —  I  have  received  the 
following  extract  from  a  MS.  dictionary  by  Anthony 
Allen  (c.  1740)  :— 

"  An  English  traveller,  after  bis  return  home,  affected, 
as  usual,  the  telling  strange  stories  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  observed  in  his  Peregrinations ;  which  occasioning 
Surprise,  and  perhaps  a  Sneer  in  his  Companions,  be  was 
still  bringing  himself  off  by  saying  to  every  Tale  comme 
de  Coiitume  or  a  la  Coutume.  An  ignorant  Waiter  was 
mentioning  to  the  Servants  without  that  a  Strange  Man 
was  at  Table ;  his  Tongue  never  lay  still ;  and  up  at 
every  Turn  with  a  Cow's  Thumb— every  thing  with  him 
was  a  Cow's  Thumb." 

The  English  phrase  is  also  associated  with  the 
French  one  in  a  note  to  Vincent  Bourne's  '  Poemata' 
(ed.  1764),  p.  37:— 

11  That  I  may  die  regularly,  observing  all  the  Cere- 
monies,  Formalities,  and  Punctualities  :  d  la  Coutume, 
which  is,  according  to  our  barbarous  Translation,  To  a 
Cow's  Thumb." 

In  Skinner's   '  Etymologicon '   (1671)  we  find 

"To    a    Cow's    Thumb,    ad   Amussim a   la 

Couttume,  i.  e. ,  pro  More,  Fashionably."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  entry  in 
Skinner  is  due  to  the  anecdote  recorded  in  Allen's 
'  Dictionary.'  If  any  one  can  trace  the  story 
further  back  than  the  year  1670, 1  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  reference. 

THE  EDITOR  OF 
'THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY.' 

The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

"THROUGH  STONE." — A  rector  in  East  Yorks, 
who  died  in  1572,  by  his  will  directed  his  body  to 
be  u  buried  under  the  through  ttont  in  the  church- 
yard." Doubtless  a  through  stone  means  a  stone 
placed  in  the  path  or  thoroughfare  of  the  churchyard. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  through  atone  ?  Dr.  Lee 
(*  Churches  of  Elizabeth,'  a  book  I  have  not  seen) 
gives,  I  am  told,  a  list  of  parishes  where  the  altar- 
stone  was  placed  in  the  through  path  to  the  church, 
possibly  as  a  mark,  in  those  excited  times,  of  con- 
tempt for  holy  things.  It  has  been  suggested  that 


this  may  have  been  the  caae  here,  and  that  the 
rector  may  have  selected  that  spot  out  of  reverence 
for  the  holy  uses  to  which  the  stone  had  been 
recently  put.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  throw  light  on  the  subject  or  explain 
the  rector's  meaning.  G.  R.  P. 

ENIGMA.— Can  any  one  give  me  the  answer  to 
the  following  enigma,  which  I  found  lately  among 
some  papers  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  ?  — 
Man  cannot  live  without  my  first, 
By  day  and  night  'tis  used  ; 
My  second  is  by  all  accursed, 
By  day  and  night  abused ; 
My  third  is  never  seen  by  day, 
And  never  used  by  night, 
Tis  dear  to  friends  when  far  away, 
But  hated  when  in  sight. 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 

[See  3rd  S.  viii.  316,  where  the  suggested  answer  is 
"  Ignis  fatuus."] 

SKELTON.— I  should  he  much  obliged  if  you 
would  let  me  know  through  the  medium  of  your 
interesting  paper  in  which  of  John  Skelton's  works 
the  following  quotation  occurs  :  — 

Though  my  rhyme  be  ragged, 
Tattered  and  jaggered  [qy.  jagged  1], 
Rudely  rain  beaten, 
Rusty,  moth-eaten, 
If  ye  take  well  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith. 

DULCET. 

EPITAPH.— Can  any  readers  help  me  to  make 
sense  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  following 
faded  epitaph  ? — 

"  Under  this  Stone  |  Lies  William  &  Joan  |  Y«  wraig 

of  Wilt  Shire  |  ar giue i of  Fon  |  She  died  in 

March  |  He    in   November  |  All    that    Pass   by  |  Pray 

them  Remember." 

I  am  a  little  doubtful  of  the  spelling  "ar 

up i of  Fon."         CHAS.  JAS.  F&RKT. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

REYNOLDS.— Sir  Joshua  painted  '  Mrs.  Pelham 
feeding  Chickens.'  What  Mrs.  Pelham  was  this 
lady?8  K-  H. 

TORTOISESHBLL  WARE.— How  can  tortoiseshell 
pottery  be  distinguished  1  I  find  it  was  made  by 
various  maker?,  and  is  not  stamped. 

E.  E.  THOTTS. 

STRANGMAN,  OP  HADLEIGH  CASTLE,  ESSEX.— 
In  order  to  continue  and  complete  the  pedigree 
of  this  ancient  family  which  was  prepared  by  my 
old  friend,  the  late  H.  W.  King,  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  and 
published  in  the  Trantactions  (vol.  iii.  p.  95,  1865), 
I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  any  information  relating 
to  the  period  1600-50,  more  especially  wishing 
for  proof  of  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Strangraan, 

of  Listen,  co.  Essex,  to  Dorothie ,  which  took 

place  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  seyenteenth  century 
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and  before  1610.  The  names  occur  in  a  deed 
among  the  Chancery  Bolls.  Their  son  Samuel  was 
born  at  Listen,  or  Lyston,  on  4  Nov.,  1610,  and 
there  baptized  on  5  March,  1610/11.  From  records 
still  existing  in  Ireland,  whither  Samuel  migrated 
as  a  "  planter,"  we  know  that  he  was  married  at 
Colchester  in  1635  to  Hesther,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Warren,  of  that  town  ;  and  I  have  copies 
of  the  registers  of  baptism  of  several  of  their 
children,  while  one  son,  Joshua,  was  admitted  to 
the  Royal  Grammar  School  there.  Hitherto  I 
have  been  unable  to  procure  the  record  of  this 
marriage.  Any  information  or  references  will  be 
greatly  esteemed.  WALTER  CROUCH. 

Grafton  House  Wanstead,  Essex. 

NAVY  OP  LATE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  Has 
any  list  of  the  ships  of  the  navy  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  been  published ;  or  do  such  lists  exist  in 
MS.  in  any  of  our  public  libraries  ?  I  especially 
refer  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch  wars  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  to  the  period 
of  the  short  reign  of  his  successor. 

I.  0.  GOULD. 

STRATHCLYDE.— Can  any  one  tell  me  of  any 
book  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  old  Welsh 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  ?  I  shall  be  most  grateful 
for  any  hints  as  to  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject.  J.  S.  P. 

WILLIAM  WORCESTER,  OF  WEST  HADDON. — In 
the  late  Dr.  John  Westby  Gibson's  account  of 
1  Dr.  Dodd ridge's  Nonconformist  Academy  and 
Education  by  Shorthand,'  William  Worcester  is 
mentioned  amongst  those  pupils  who  became  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  in  Dissenting  colleges  and  schools. 
I  am  very  wishful  to  obtain  more  information  con- 
cerning this  man,  and  shall  be  grateful  to  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  will  kindly  put  me  in  the 
way  of  doing  so.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

FEATHERSTONE  FAMILY. — Having  collected  a 
large  pedigree  of  the  Featberstone  families  of 
Northumberland,  Weardale,  and  Essex,  I  would 
be  grateful  if  any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  would  give 
me  the  information  I  require— the  birth  and  death 
of  the  Rev.  Utrick  Featherstone,  who  was  curate 
of  Stanford  le  Hope,  Essex,  in  1747,  and  the 
names  of  his  descendants.  I  have,  I  think,  all  the 
pedigree  of  the  Featherstones  except  this  reverend 
gentleman  and  his  descendants  up  to  Sir  Henry, 
who  died  1846.  D.  WRIGHT. 

PHILIP,  DUKE  OP  WHARTON,  AND  HIS  TOMB  AT 
POBLET.— The  learned  academician,  Padre  Fidel 
Fita,  of  12,  Isabel  la  Catolica,  Madrid,  desires 
information  about  the  nobleman  referred  to  in  the 
following  epitaph,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
once  beautiful  monastery  of  Poblet,  near  Tarra- 
gona, wrecked  in,  an  outbreak  of  popular  frenzy 


some  sixty  years  ago.  He  supposes  the  place-names 
in  the  text  to  have  been  incorrectly  cut  or  copied. 
"Hie  iacet  Exc'mus  D.  Philippus  de  Wharton 
Anglus  Due  [for  Dux\  Marchio  et  Comes  de 
Wharton  Marchio  de  Masburg  et  Cacharloch 
comes  Rathassasnum  vicecomes  de  Winchindon 
baron  de  Trimecus  [sic]  de  S.  Georgii,  alias  de  la 
Gerratierra.  Obiit  in  fide  Ecclesise  Catholicce 
Romanse  Populeti  die  31  Maii,  1731."  Lodge  says 
Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  sold  the  estate  of  Rath- 
farnham  31  July,  1723.  PALAMEDES. 

INDIAN  AND  FRENCH  SILKS.  — The  following 
very  curious  and  interesting  extract  from  the  Daily 
Courant  of  6  May,  1735,  is  worth  reprinting  : — 

;  There  being  some  Indian  and  French  silks  now  sell- 
ing by  auction  in  this  town,  and  two  or  three  brewers 
wives  in  the  Earl  of  Meath's  liberty  having  bought  a 
few  pieces  thereof,  the  master  weavers  and  dyers,  as  well 
as  journymen  of  those  corporations,  give  notice  by  beat 
of  drum,  that  they  would  not  drink  any  liqueurs  what- 
ever brewed  by  the  husbands  of  tbe  said  ladies,  who 
would  encourage  foreign  manufactures,  when  there  are 
numbers  of  poor  weavers  in  a  starving  condition  in  this 
town,  and  all  over  the  kingdom,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment." 

Where  was  the  "  Earl  of  Meath's  liberty  »  ? 

W.  ROBERTS. 
Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

IRON  BUTTONS. — Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
inform  me  if  iron  buttons  were  ever  used  for  soldiers' 
uniforms  ?  One  was  recently  dug  up  in  Sussex, 
having  six  sides,  instead  of  being  round  as  usual, 
and  with  a  raised  design  upon  it.  There  is  a  shield 
with  supporters,  the  unicorn  on  the  sinister  side,  and 
the  charging  may  be  intended  for  the  royal  arms. 
There  are  two  holes  at  the  back,  where  the  eye  has 
been.  F.  E. 

'THE  PRISONER  OF  MOUNT  ST.  MICHAEL,'— 
Can  any  reader  of  c  N.  &  Q.'  enlighten  me  as  to 
whether  Armstrong's  little  poem,  beginning  "Boom, 
boom,  storm  bell,"  refers  to  our  Cornish  St. 
Michael,  or  whether  the  French  Mont  Sfc.  Michel 
is  meant ;  also  whether  the  poem  is  an  imaginative 
one,  or  associated  with  a  special  incident  ? 

S.  E,  BENNETT. 

The  Ladies'  College,  Colchester 

WILLIAM  PENN.— Can  any  reader  of  f  N.  &  Q.' 
tell  me  where  a  list  of  the  companions  of  William 
Penn  are  to  be  found  who  accompanied  him  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1682,  and  from  what  port  they 
sailed  ?  DE  MORO. 

Cbicheater. 

HAYWARD  TOWNSHEND. — When  and  where  was 
this  worthy  born,  when  did  he  die,  and  where 
was  he  buried  ?  He  must  have  been  born  c.  1575, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  "  some  years  before  1623." 
He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Townshend,  of 
Cound,  in  Shropshire,  was  M.P.  for  Bishop's  Castle, 
a,nd  wrotp  the  '  Historical  Qollections '  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth's  last  four  Parliaments.     I  cannot  find 
his  will  at  Somerset  House. 

W.  G.  D.  FLETCHER. 
St.  Michael's  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury. 

YORKSHIRE  MURDER.— Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
year  of  what  was  called  "the  Dyon  murder"? 
It  occurred,  I  believe,  at  or  near  Rossington. 
The  murderers,  father  and  son,  were  hanged  for 
the  crime  at  York.  I  believe  a  report  of  the  trial 
was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  book.  If  so,  I  should 
be  grateful  to  any  one  who  would  lend  me  a  copy 
for  a  few  days.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

FRENCH  PEERAGE.— I  should  like  to  know  which 
is  considered  the  most  complete  French  Peerage 
and  contains  the  fullest  details  of  the  genealogies 
of  the  old  French  noblesse.  DE  MORO. 

[We  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  can  justly  be  called 
a  French  Peerage. 

THE  EARL  OF  DUNFERMLINE.  —  Can  any  one 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  next-of-kiu  to  this  title  ;  and 
what  are  the  family  name  and  coat  of  arms,  crest, 
and  motto  ?  E.  0.  WIENHOLT. 

[James  Seton,  fourth  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  outlawed 
for  his  share  in  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  died  «.  p.  at 
St.  Germaina  in  1694.  The  earldom  was  granted  to  the 
Setons,  Earla  of  Wintoun,  forfeited  in  1715.  George 
Seton,  fifth  Earl  of  Wintoun,  died  unmarried  in  Rome 
in  1749,  when  the  family  became  extinct.  The  arms 
were  Or,  three  crescents,  within  a  double  treasure, 
flowered  and  counterflowered  with  fleurs-de-lii  gu. 

"  BESOM  "  is  a  contemptuous  word  for  a  woman 
in  Lincolnshire.  What  is  its  exact  meaning  ?  Is 
it  a  severe  term  of  reproach  or  not  ?  A  tiresome 
animal,  such  as  a  cat,  is  sometimes  addressed  as  a 
"  besom  ";  but  this  application  of  the  word  seems 

secondary  use.  L.  E.  E.  K. 

[Consult,  ».  v., '  The  English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  which 

E'ves  as  a  meaning,   "  A  woman  of  loose  or  slovenly 
kbits,"  with  many  quotations  of  use.] 

JULES  CHARLES  HENRY  PETIT. — Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  whether  there  is  in  existence 
a  *  Book  of  Crests  '  by  the  above-named  author  ; 
and,  if  so,  where  a  copy  may  be  found  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  any  author  of  that  name  is  to  be  met 
rith  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
Library,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  his  name  in  print. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  reference  to  him  and  his 
book  from  a  so-called  "  heraldic  agent,"  and  do  not 
know  whether  the  reference  was  a  genuine  one,  or 
derived  solely  from  the  imagination  of  my  corre- 
spondent. I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  sus- 
picions are  ill  founded,  and  that  such  a  book  really 
exists.  BERNARD  P.  SCATTBRGOOD. 

19,  Grove  Road,  Harrogate. 

JERVIS. — Can  any  one  give  me  the  name  of  the 
wife,  father,  and  mother  of  Sir  Humphrey  Jervis, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1681  ?  HARFLETE. 


PETER  THELLUSSON. 
(8«b  S.  xii.  183,  253.) 

I  notice  that  at  the  first  reference  MR.  DANIEL 
HIFWELL  repeats  the  tradition  that  "so  much  had 
been  spent  in  law  that  at  its  division  the  estate 
was,  after  all,  not  much  larger  than  at  the  outset." 
I  should  like  to  utter  a  protest,  not  for  the  first 
time,  at  this  ridiculous  statement,  for  which 
*  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates '  seems  also  re- 
sponsible. This  nonsense  is  always  cropping  up, 
moreover,  to  feed  the  open  mouths  of  the  astonished 
public. 

Now,  according  to  MR.  HIPWELL'S  interesting 
note,  the  suit  was  heard  in  1798,  and  judgment 
given  in  1799,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in 
the  short  time  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  in 
July,  1797,  to  December,  1798,  some  30,OOOJ.  was 
spent  in  law.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  be  told 
that  the  whole  costs  of  the  entire  causes  in  the 
courts  of  that  day  did  not  amount  to  this  sum. 
Then  the  appeal  was  not  heard  until  1805.  Now 
between  the  date  of  the  hearing  (December,  1798) 
and  the  date  of  the  judgment  (April,  1799)  and  the 
appeal  there  are  practically  no  costs.  Even  the 
costs  of  the  appeal  are  not  much  more  (in  the  pre- 
sent day)  than  payment  of  counsel's  fees,  so  that 
during  those  five  years  at  least  100,0002.  must  have 
accumulated,  even  supposing  the  plaintiff's  solicitor 
had  neglected  his  duty,  and  had  not  bespoken  the 
investment  of  the  yearly  income  year  by  year. 
Formerly  interest  and  dividends  were  simply 
placed  to  the  account  in  cash,  and  were  never  in- 
vested, unless  investment  was  bespoken  ;  but  now 
they  are  invested  as  a  matter  of  course  and  accu- 
mulated. 

If  a  competent  person  would  only  devote  his 
time  and  some  money  to  it,  this  matter  could  be 
settled  once  for  all ;  and  this  is  how  I  did  it  for 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  when  he  was  writing  his 
'  Keats,'  1887.  I  went  to  the  Record  Office  to 
search  for  the  proceedings  re  Keats,  but  none  were 
to  be  found.  Well,  after  much  searching  up  and 
down  with  no  success,  and  all  sorts  of  suggestions 
from  Mr.  Colvin,  he  gave  me  various  names  to  look 
out,  and  we  were  eventually  successful.  But  who 
would  have  looked  in  indexes,  &c.,  for  such  mun- 
dane names  as  Rawlings  and  Jennings  when  he 
wanted  the  poet  Keats  ?  I  ferreted  out  all  the 
orders,  certificates,  judgments,  &c.,  and  we  got 
nearly  all  we  required.  But  Mr.  Colvin  is  not 
one  to  be  satisfied  with  "  nearly  ";  he  wanted  all. 
I  was  at  a  dead  block.  Although  all  the  proceed- 
ings are  at  the  Record  Office  for  free  inspection, 
the  Accountant-General's  books  are  not  there,  and 
they,  and  they  only,  would  give  a  debtor-and- 
creditor  account  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  and  the 
investments,  sales^  and  carryings  over  to  accounts 
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of  persona  entitled  to  portions  or  residues  of  the 
funds.  The  Accountant-General  steadfastly  re- 
fused, and  still  refuses,  to  produce  these  accounts 
to  any  one,  solicitor  or  otherwise,  unless  under  the 
written  authority  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit 
or  his  representatives.  Here,  again,  Prof.  Colvin 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  got  Mrs.  Llanos, 
Keats's  sister,  and  the  sole  surviving  repre- 
sentative, then  residing  in  Spain,  to  give  this 
authority,  and  I  then  got  all  he  wanted.  No  one 
reading  Mr.  Colvin's  plain  statement  of  this  matter 
in  his  '  Keats '  would  ever  suppose  the  enormous 
trouble  it  was.  For  my  part  I  was  amply  rewarded 
by  a  handsome  acknowledgment  in  the  preface  and 
a  present  of  one  of  twenty-five  large-paper  copies. 
I  may  mention  incidentally  that  I  found  a  sum  of 
300?.  that  had  been  carried  to  the  account  of  Keats's 
mother's  second  husband  lying  in  court  uninvested, 
and  there  it  is  to  this  day,  still  uninvested,  and  if 
a  claimant  came  he  would  only  get  his  300Z.,  though 
it  has  been  there  over  half  a  century.  Under  the 

? resent  system  it  would  be  over  1,0002.  in  Consols, 
t  only  went  to  her  second  husband  by  right  of 
being  her  husband ;  in  the  present  day  it  would 
belong  to  the  wife  or  her  representatives,  in  which 
case  Mrs.  Llanos  would  have  received  it. 

MR.  HIPWELL  does  not  mention  the  sum  left, 
but  according  to  'Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates'  it 
was  600,0002.  in  trust  and  100,0002.  to  his  widow 
and  children,  so  that  my  estimate  of  20,0002.  a 
year  would  be  considerably  under  the  mark. 

Now  all  that  is  required  is  an  inspection  of  the 
Accountant-General's  account  (he  is  now  called 
Paymaster-General)  in  the  Jennings  suit  by  some 
one  who  understands  these  accounts,  for  they  are 
not  to  be  made  out  by  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  and 
we  should  soon  have  this  monstrous  bubble  burst. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 


SAND-PAPER  (8th  S.  xii.  468).— -The  skin  of  the 
dogfish  and  of  sharks,  under  the  name  of  shagreen, 
has  always  been  employed  for  covering  instruments, 
and  often  for  polishing  them.  D. 

[•'  The  integument  (of  sharks,  &c.)  may  be  naked,  and 
it  never  possesses  scales  like  those  of  ordinary  fishes ; 
but  very  commonly  it  is  developed  into  papillae,  which 
become  calcified,  and  give  rise  to  tooth-like  structures ; 
these,  when  they  are  very  small  and  cloge-set,  constitute 
what  is  called  shagreen  "  (Huxley,  « Anat.  Vert.,'  p.  111). 
See  '  Century  Dictionary,'  under  "  Shagreen/'  and  Littre" 
under  "  Chagrin."] 

DEDICATION  OP  HOLLINQTON  CHURCH  (8th  S. 
xii.  246,  416).— There  is  an  article  in  vol.  xxi.  of 
the  '  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections '  entitled 
*  A  Parochial  History  of  Hollington,'  republished, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  when 
he  issued  a  selection  from  the  previous  articles 
This  article  has  a  notice  of  Hollington  Church  as 
being  irregular  in  its  dimensions,  the  chancel  not 
being  square  with  the  nave  ;  but  the  dedication  is 


not  given — probably  for  this  reason,  that  there  was 
formerly  a  free  chapel  of  St.  Leonards  in  Holling- 
ton, and  it  was  doubted  whether  the  authorities 
giving  St.  Leonard  as  the  saint  of  the  dedication 
might  not  have  confounded  the  church  with  the 
chapel,  or  assumed  that  the  dedication  of  the  one 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  It  appears 
that  the  old  church  of  the  parish,  or,  as  it  is  now, 
town  of  St.  Leonards,  adjoining  Hastings  on  the 
west  and  also  adjoining  Hollington,  was  washed 
away  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  parish,  or  town,  which  lay  next  to 
Hollington  resorted,  after  their  church  was  in  ruins, 
to  Hollington  Church  for  the  offices  of  religion,  or, 
when  a  chapel  had  been  erected,  to  the  eaid  chape). 
The  chapel  is  now  gone  and  its  site  unknown,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  obscured  by  the  gloom  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  if  any  one  is  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  matter  to  refer  to  the  article  in  the  '  Sussex 
Collections '  (of  which  I  was  the  writer),  he  will 
see  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  about  the  dedication 
of  the  old  church  of  Hollington.  My  edition  of 
Ecton's  thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus '  is  later  than 
that  cited  by  MR.  MARSHALL,  being  dated  1763 
and  edited  by  Browne  Willis.  It  agrees,  however, 
with  what  is  given  in  your  columns  as  to  the 
dedication  of  Hollington  Church  to  St.  Leonard. 

S.  ARNOTT. 
Baling. 

WATCHMEN  (8th  S.  xii.  408).— Dimly,  but  only 
dimly,  do  I  remember  the  calling  of  the  night 
hours  in  a  city,  viz. ,  Bristol ;  but  plainly  enough  I 
recall  it  here  in  this  small  borough.  I  think  that  the 
watchmen  called  every  hour  while  on  duty,  "  pass- 
ing the  time"  of  night  also — "  Past  oone  o'glock  ; 
starmy  naight."  There  was  (if  moderns  can  believe 
it)  a  strange  charm  about  this  loudly  intoned  cry, 
prosaic  though  it  was  by  the  side  of  the  recorded 
German  cries  and  that  sublime  one  given  by  Lane 
as  used  by  the  Cairene  watchmen. 

H.  J.  MODLE. 

Dorchester. 

Haydn's  *  Diet,  of  Dates '  says  :— 

"Watch  of  London,  at  night,  appointed  1258,  pro- 
claimed the  hour  with  a  bell  before  the  introduction  of 
public  clocks.  The  old  watch  was  discontinued,  and  a 
new  police  (on  duty  day  and  night)  commenced  29  Sept;, 
1829." 

Timbs's  'A  Century  of  Anecdote'  ("  Chandos 
Classics"),  p.  200,  gives  an  entertaining  story, 
under  the  heading  "Watching  and  Sleeping,"  con- 
nected with  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  eighteenth  century.  And  there  is,  of 
course,  an  inimitable  description  of  "  what  belongs 
to  a  watch,"  from  the  Dogberry  point  of  view, 
in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  III.  iii. 

ARTHUR  MATALL. 

For  information  respecting  watchmen  in  the 
olden  time  see  a  paper  entitled  'Under  Watch 
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and    Ward*    in    'Bygone    England'    (London, 
Hutchinson  &  Co. ,  1892).  H.  ANDREWS. 

If  MR.  HUNT  is  interested  in  the  watchmen  oi 
days  of  long  ago,  both  in  England  and  the  Con 
tinent,  their  songs  and  chants,  references  to 
watchmen  in  the  old  dramatists,  &c.,  he  should 
refer  to  '  N.  &  Q ,'  1"  S.  i.  167;  iv.  206,  356; 
2nd  S.  viii.  353 ;  6">  S.  xii.  245  ;  8"  S.  iv.  86. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

BIRMINGHAM  VOTE  (8th  S.  xii.  306,  330,  377). 
— MR.  PICKFORD  refers  to  Dr.  Parr's  etymology. 
But  there  is  a  little  book, '  An  Historical  Cariosity, 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-one  Ways  of  Spelling 
Birmingham,'  1880.  These  are  not  all  dated,  so 
that  any  statement  respecting  them  cannot  be 
exhaustive,  unless  a  very  long  one.  But  as  against 
Dr.  Parr  there  is  (p.  5)  "  Bermingeham "  in 
'Domesday  Book.'  See  p.  41. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

CROMWELL  (8th  S.  xii.  408).  —  This  must  have 
been  one  of  the  Protector's  cousins.  His  father's 
elder  brother,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  KB.,  appears 
to  be  the  only  other  member  of  the  family  bearing 
this  name,  but  was  certainly  dead  in  1648.  He 
was  Master  of  the  Game  under  James  I.,  and  had 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  officers  in  the  army 
of  King  Charles  I.  Their  names,  however,  were 
Henry,  Thomas,  John,  and  William.  The  Oliver 
Cromwell  referred  to  was  probably  one  of  these, 
who  may  either  have  had  a  second  name,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  assumed  by  some 
of  the  officials  about  the  Court,  or  even  by  the  king 
himself,  that  his  Christian  name  was  the  same  as 
his  father's— an  error  he  would  naturally  allow  to 
pass  unchallenged.  J,  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue.  S.W. 

LOCAL  SILVERSMITHS  (8th  S.  xii.  347).— When 
I  was  at  Southwold,  two  years  ago,  a  jeweller  in 
the  Market  Place,  named  Cassoon,  sold  spoons 
with  the  little  figure  of  Jack-strike-the-clock  in 
St.  Edmund's  Church  on  them. 

MATILDA  POLLARD. 

Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

I  have  seen  one  of  the  teaspoons  referred  to  by 

Miss  PEACOCK,  which  was  bought  at  Belfast,  and 

the  handle  of  which  terminated  in  a  representation 

of  a  bell  with  the  word  "  fast "  engraved  across  it. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

Lough  Rynn,  Dromod. 

AMBASSADORS  AT  BERLIN  (8th  S.  xii.  409). — 
For  a  list  of  ambassadors  at  Berlin  between  the 
years  1805  and  1812,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
useful  lists  of  the  kind,  see  Haydn's  '  Book  of 
Dignitie?.'  A.  VICARS,  Ulster. 

Haydn's  'Book  of  Dignities'  says  these  were, 
between  1805  and  1812,  as  follows :  4  May,  1805, 


Edward  Thornton,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Denmark,  Hanse  Towns,  &c. ;  25  Oct.,  1805, 
Dudley,  Lord  Harrowby,  extraordinary  mission  to 
Prussia  and  Russia;  8  Jan.,  1806,  Lord  Granville 
Leveson  Gower,  extraordinary  mission;  9  Jan., 
1806,  Charles,  Earl  of  Harrington,  extraordinary 
mission ;  29  Sept.,  1806,  George  Howard,  Viscount 
Morpeth  ;  18  Nov.,  1806,  John  Hely,  Lord 
Hutchinaon ;  17  June,  1807,  John  Hookham 
Frere,  Envoy  Extraordinary;  17  July,  1807, 
Benjamin  Garlike,  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

MONTAGU  (8th  S.  xii.  188,  294,  356).  — I  have 
just  purchased  a  copy  of  a  most  interesting  book, 
published  in  September,  entitled,  'The  Celtic 
Church  in  Ireland  :  the  Story  of  Ireland  and  Irish 
Christianity  from  before  the  Time  of  St.  Patrick 
to  the  Reformation,'  by  James  Heron,  D.D. 
(London,  Service  &  Paton).  I  beg  to  draw  the 
attention,  in  'N.  &  Q  ,'  of  your  correspondent 
F.  G.  S.  to  the  following  statement,  copied  from 
Dr.  Heron's  learned  work  : — 

"  But  the  deep  reverence  for  law  among  the  Irish  was 
BO  developed  that  even  in  the  time  of  Jamea  I.,  and  at 
a  time  of  much  trouble  and  disturbance,  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sir  John  Davies,  a  not  over-friendly,  but 
cool  and  clear-eyed  observer.  '  I  dare  affirm,'  he  saya, 
'  that  for  the  space  of  five  years  paat  there  has  not  been 
found  eo  many  malefactors  worthy  of  death  in  all  the 
six  circuits  of  this  realm  (thirty-two  shires)  as  in  one 
circuit  of  six  shire?,  namely,  the  Western  Circuit,  in 
England.  For  the  truth  ia  that  in  time  of  peace  the 
Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  Law  than  the 
English,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.  There  is  no 
nation  under  the  Sun  that  doth  love  equal  or  indifferent 
justice  better  than  the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied 
with  the  execution  thereof,  although  it  be  against 
themselves.'  " 

HENRY  GBRALD  HOPE. 

Clapham,  S.W. 

"FRET"  (8*h  S.  xii.  386).— An  instance  of  the 
verb  "to  fret"  in  the  vintner's  sense  is  : — 

1 A  renewed  fermentation  is  produced  by  the  scientific 
vintner,  which  will  assimilate  and  combine  a  certain 
portion  of  the  foreign  spirit  with  the  wine  :  this  manipu- 
ation  in  technical  language  is  called  fretting  ir»." 
This  is  an  extract  from  Paris's  '  Pharmacologia ' 
n  MacNish's  '  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,'  Glasgow, 
1828,  App.,  p.  189.  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE  (8th  S.  xii.  205,  375).— 
I  am  obliged  to  C.  C.  B.  for  the  offer ;  but  after 
the  publication  of  my  note  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Mr. 
Fitzedward  Hall  was  good  enough  to  let  me  see 
what  he  had  published  on  the  subject.  I  found 
the  two  examples  that  I  have  given  amongst  his. 
Some  of  the  many  examples  of  the  cleft  infinitive 

hich  he  has  gathered  are  from  very  old  writers. 
Other  more  modern  examples  are  from  writers  of 
great  authority. 
Looking  over  Campbell's  poetry,  I   find  that 

here  is  in  it  no  instance  of  the  cleft  infinitive. 
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But  at  the  same  time  I  discover  another  thing. 
Campbell  hardly  ever  joins  an  adverb  to  the  infi- 
nitive. Therefore  he  very  rarely  gives  himself  the 
chance  of  splitting  his  infinitives.  What  I  say  of 
Campbell  I  can  say  quite  as  strongly  of  Gray,  but 
not  as  strongly,  though  very  nearly  so,  of  Milton. 
Eeats  has  got  "to  nightly  call"  in  'Endymion,' 
and  Bjron  "  to  slowly  trace  "  in  '  Childe  Harold.' 

E.  YARDLEY. 

"ALPHABET- MAN »  (8th  S.  xi.  207,  271,  318, 
451). — If  Q.  V.,  when  putting  his  query,  had 
turned  the  leaf,  he  would  have  found  a  second 
instance  of  the  term  "  Alphabet-man,"  "  Mr.  John 
Rowland  "  being  included  in  the  same  list  in  that 
capacity  as  one  of  the  "Clerks  in  the  Forraigne 
Office,"  and  being  paid  an  annual  601.  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  Post  Office,  as  against  50Z.  for  "  Mr. 
Underbill  Brees,"  who  was  among  the  "  Officers 
and  Clerks  in  the  Inland  Office."  "  The  Dutchesse 
of  Cleveland  "  (Barbara  Villiers)  figures  in  this 
same  list  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  for  4,700?. 
ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

BAPTISMAL  SHELL  (8th  S.  xii.  367).— A  very 
favourite  native  (male)  saint  and  martyr  at  Malta 
is  8.  Calcedonius.  There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  city  of  Valletta.  I  have  seen  a  little 
chap-book  containing  devotions  to  this  saint,  with 
a  woodcut  of  him  on  the  front  page.  It  was 
printed  at  Valletta,  in  Italian,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  picture  represents  the  martyr  as  clad  in 
a  helmet  and,  I  think,  other  pieces  of  armour,  and 
bearing  a  sword  and  palm  branch.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  certain  relics  of  8.  Calcedonius 
are  preserved  under  his  altar. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS, 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

There  is  no  saint  or  martyr  in  the  Greek 
calendar  (see  Husenbeths  'Emblems  of  Saints') 
named  Calcedo.  S.  Callinicus  the  martyr's  day 
is  29  July,  and  another  martyr,  named  Callistratus, 
is  celebrated  upon  27  September. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

HORWOOD'S  MAP  or  LONDON  (8th  S.  xii.  408).— 
An  edition  (possibly  the  first)  of  Kichard  Hor- 
wood's  map  of  London  was  issued  in  1794  on 
thirty-two  sheets,  each  20 in.  by  21  Jin.,  making 
in  the  whole  a  map  of  13  ft.  4  in.  long  by  7  ft.  high. 
This  is  in  the  Grace  Collection,  British  Museum. 
I  possess  a  copy  similar  to  the  above,  dated 
"24  May,  1799."  It  is  dedicated  to  "The 
Trustees  and  Directors  of  the  Phcenix  Fire  Office." 
Another  edition  was  published,  on  twenty  folio 
sheets,  in  1808,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  London 
Institution.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

POPOCATEPETL  (8tb;S.|:xii.  248,  310,  432).— 
While  admitting  that  the  name  of  the  State  of 


Queretaro  is  accented  on  the  third  syllable  from 
the  end,  I  do  not  consider  it  as  an  exception  to 
the  rule  I  gave  that  Aztec  names  are  accented  on 
the  penultimate.  Its  termination  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Otomi  dialect,  which  is  quite  different 
in  its  rules  from  the  Aztec.  There  are  not  many 
Mexican  names  derived  from  this  source,  but 
among  them  I  may  note  Cinape'cuaro,  Ocdmbaro, 
Zitilcuaro,  all  with  the  same  unmistakable  termina- 
tion, and  all  throwing  forward  the  accent  in  the 
same  way.  JAS.  PLATT,  JUN. 

MARKS  FOR  SIGNATURE  (8th  S.  xii.  188,  314).— 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  Regent's 
Park  all  the  animals  are  named,  and  in  addition  to 
their  names  the  males  are  distinguished  by  the 
astronomical  sign  of  the  planet  Mars,  the  females 
by  that  of  Venus.  The  letters  X  and  0  of  the 
Elizabethan  time  have  reference,  perhaps,  to  a  like 
idea.  JOHN  P.  STILWELL. 

Hilfield. 

GENERAL  WHITELOCKE  (8th  S.  xii.  408).  —  If 
E.  M.  L.  will  refer  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  viii.  621, 
he  will  see  it  there  stated  that  Lieut.-General 
Whitelocke  died  near  Bath,  February,  1834. 

MOUNTAQUE  C.  OWEN. 

The  following,  which  I  quote  from  Grant's 
popular  battles'  (vol.  ii.),  may  be  of  service,  if 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  E.  M.  L.: — 

"So  lately  aa  1830,  when  he  came  down  to  take  But- 
combe  Court,  Somersetshire,  he  previously  put  up  at  an 
inn,  when  he  asked  the  landlord  to  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him.  Upon  learning,  however,  who  he  wap,  the 
landlord  started  up  and  declared  he  would  not  drink 
another  glass  with  him,  throwing  down  at  the  same  time 
the  price  of  the  bottle,  that  he  might  not  be  indebted  to 
the  cashiered  general.  He  was  originally  an  ensign  of 
the  14th  Regiment,  and  in  the  year  of  his  dismissal  was 
colonel  of  the  89th.  His  future  years  were  passed  in 
obscurity,  and  he  died  at  Clifton  in  his  house  in  Prince's 
Buildings." 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

[Consult  also  I8'  S.  ix.  87,  201,  455 ;  x.  54. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  WARTONS  (8th  S.  xii.  327, 
431). — MRS.  ETHEL  LEQA-WEEKES  must  have 
misread  her  authority  strangely  if  she  understands 
that,  as  a  "  seal  of  his  own  approval "  of  his  own 
work,  Sir  Joshua  inscribed  his  name  at  full  length 
upon  the  hem  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  robe  in  his  por- 
trait of  that  lady.  This  was  about  the  last  thing 
Reynolds  would  have  done.  Northcote,  '  Life  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynold?,'  1819,  vol.  i.  p.  246,  is  the 
authority — an  unimpeachable  one — for  the  truth 
in  this  matter,  and  the  truth  turns  out  to  be  the 
reverse  of  MRS.  E.  LEGA-WEEKES'S  version  of  the 
story.  Northcote,  writing  of  the  '  Tragic  Muse ' 
portrait,  told  us  :— 

41  Alre.  Siddons  told  me  herself  that  when  she  first  saw 
the  picture  in  its  finished  state,  she  went  near  to 
examine  the  pattern  of  thip,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
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curious  classic  embroidery,  such  being  at  that  time  much 
in  fashion  [beside*,  the  costume  of  the  'Muse'  must 
needs  be  what  Reynolds  meant  to  be  classical],  and  she 
then  perceived  it  contained  his  name  ;  when  making  thia 
remark  to  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  present,  he  very  politely 
said,  '  I  could  not  lose  the  honour  thia  opportunity 
offered  to  me  for  my  name  going  down  to  posterity  on 
the  hem  of  your  garment.'  " 

We  may  remember  that  Northcote  told  Hazlitt 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Reynolds  did  not  do  justice  to 
Mra.  Siddons's  beauty ;  let  us  not  forget  that  she 
sat  for  this  picture  very  soon  after  a  confinement. 

0. 

I  see  that  in  mentioning  a  notice  of  the  Hamil- 
ton portraits  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  I  gave  the 
date  of  the  paper  as  1 1  Aug.,  omitting  the  year, 
which  was  1892.  E.  L.  W. 

FEMALE  AUCTIONEERS  (8"1  S.  xii.  327).— The 
following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  the  "An- 
swers to  Correspondents"  page* of  Tit-Bits  for 
6  Nov.  :— 

"J.  D. — Lady  auctioneers,  though  not  plentiful,  are 
not  so  scarce  as  one  would  imagine.  Recently  an  inter- 
view appeared  in  Woman's  Life  with  Misa  Hammond, 
a  lady  auctioneer  of  considerable  attractions.  A  perusal 
of  this  article  has  resulted  in  J.  D.  writing  from  Scar, 
borough  as  follows  :  '  Aa  far  back  as  fifteen  years  ago 
Mr?.  Ellis  Newton,  the  great  American  watch  auctioneer, 
and  her  husband,  engaged  my  auction-room  and  sold 
more  than  2,0(XM.  worth  of  watches  and  jewellery  in  four 
weeks.  There  is  also  in  Newoaatle-on-Tyne  another  lady, 
who,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  commenced  work  aa  an 
auctioneer,  and  has  now  a  good  business.'  This  is  one  of 
the  few  businesses  for  women  which  is  not  yet  over- 
crowded, and  possibly  the  calling  of  lady  auctioneer 
could  be  made  very  lucrative  by  any  capable  woman 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications." 

H.  ANDREWS. 

Answers,  16  Oct.,  p.  388,  terms  Misa  Hammond 
the  "one  and  the  only  lady  auctioneer."  There 
is  an  account  of  her  application  at  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  from  which  it  seems  that  there  is 
confirmation  of  the  statement,  because  of  the 
strangeness  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  officials. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

REV.  ROBERT  SIMPSON  (8th  S.  i.  4).— By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Simpson,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  five  children  of  this  painstaking  anti- 
quary, I  am  able  to  add  that  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth  was  21  Dec.,  1796.  The  church  of  Christ 
Church,  Newark,  was  built  for  him  by  subscrip- 
tion. In  February,  1844,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  incumbency  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
went  to  Clifton,  Bristol,  where, on  his  convalescence, 
he  was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Portland 
Square.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited, 
excluding  tracts  of  temporary  interest,  Simpson 
was  author  of :  1.  '  The  Clergyman's  Manual,' 
8vo.,  London,  1842.  2.  'Sermons:  Doctrinal, 
Experimental,  and  Practical/  12mo.,  London, 
1836.  3.  'Sixteen  Lectures  upon  the  History  of 
Elijah,'  12mo.,  London,  1836,  His  'Primer  for 


the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools,1  published  before  1836, 
had  a  large  circulation  at  home  and  abroad  at 
missionary  stations  ;  a  portion  of  it  was  translated 
into  the  Ubani  dialect  of  the  Idso  language  in  1870. 
GORDON  GOODWIN. 

COPE  AND  MITRE  (8'»  S.  xii.  106,  175,  350).  ~ 
If  MR.  J.  H.  MATTHEWS  will  refer  to  the  rubric 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  and 
Holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the  Mass  in 
the  Prayer-Book  of  1549,  I  think  he  will  find  that 
the  chasuble  was  not  rejected  at  the  Reformation. 
The  rubric  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Upon  the  day,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
ministration  of  the  holy  Communion,  the  Priest  that 
shall  execute  the  holy  ministry  shall  put  upon  him  the 
vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say  : 
a  white  Albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  Cope.  And  where 
there  be  many  Priests  or  Deacons,  there  BO  many  shall 
be  ready  to  help  the  Priest,  in  the  ministration,  us  shall 
be  requisite.  And  shall  have  upon  them  likewise  the 
vestures  appointed  for  their  ministry,  that  ia  to  say, 
Albea  with  Tuniclea,  &c." 

The  italic  is  mine.  The  Ornaments  Rubric  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  1662,  by  authorizing  the  retention 
of  "  such  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  minis- 
ters thereof  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England " 
in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  makes  the 
chasuble  and  other  vestments  legal  now. 

W.  BANCROFT  RANDALL. 
17,  Wellington  Eoad,  Old  Cbarlton. 

To  reply  to  MR.  J.  H,  MATTHEWS  would  be  to 
enter  upon  a  controversy  at  once  unsuitable  and 
interminable.  He  is  aware,  no  doubt,  that  some 
authorities  hold  the  "  cope  "  of  1549  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  "  chasuble  "  (Blunt  and  Phillimore'g 
'Church  Law,'  p.  98),  But,  however  that  may 
be,  if  he  will  look  at  Canon  xxiv.  of  1604,  he  will 
admit  that  the  cope  was  not  to  be  used  on  "  rare 
occasions  "  only. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S.  xi. 
346,  492  ;  xii.  104,  290,  414).— In  a  letter  to  Con- 
way,  dated  London,  1741  (Cunningham's  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  73),  and  placed  between  letters  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  that  year,  reference  is  made 
by  Horace  Wai  pole  to  Con  way's  goodness  in  writ- 
ing to  "poor  Gray.'1  The  allusion  is  almost  cer- 
tiinly  to  the  death  of  the  poet's  father,  which  took 
place  in  November,  1741  (see  '  Eocyc.  Brit.').  The 
letter,  therefore,  should  be  placed  amongst  those  of 
November  or  December  of  that  year. 

In  a  letter  to  Mann,  dated  June  18, 1751  (vol.  ii. 

5.  260),  Horace  Walpole  refers  to  "  Gideon  the 
ew  "  as  a  buyer  of  picture?.  Cunningham,  in  a 
note,  states  that  this  was  "  Sir  Sampson  Gideon, 
a  rich  Jew  broker."  His  description  "  Sir  Samp- 
son Gideon  "  is  erroneous.  Sampson  Gideon,  the 
elder,  who  is  here  in  question,  was  never  made  a 
baronet ;  but  his  son,  Sampson  Gideop,  junior, 
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received  a  baronetcy  during  his  father's  lifetime  I  bridge    in  a  town  of  North  Italy.      A  list  of 

(in  1759),  and,  as  Cunningham  correctly  states  in    authorities  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Smith's 

his  note,  became  an  Irish  peer  in  1789,  with  the  | '  Diet,  of  Antiq.,'  i.  179,  s.v.  "  Argei."  ^ 

title  of  Lord  Eardley.    It  will  be  seen  that  Horace 

Wai  pole,  in  a  note  to  a  letter  to  Bentley  (vol.  ii. 

p.  395),  speaks  of  "Sampson  Gideon,  the  noted 

rich  Jew,"  without  the  addition  of  any  title. 

A  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's  to  Lady  Ossory, 
dated  (both  by  Cunningham  and  Vernon  Smith) 
13  January,  1784  (vol.  viii.  p.  451),  appears  to  be 
misplaced,  for  the  following  reasons.  Allusion  is 
made  in  it  to  the  marriage  of  Walpole's  grand-niece, 
Lady  Maria  Waldegrave,  to  the  Earl  of  Euston  as 
a  fait  accompli.  This  marriage,  according  to 
Collins's  'Peerage,'  took  place  on  16  November, 
1784.  Independent  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  this  date  is  given  by  Wai  pole  in  a  letter  to 
Lady  Ossory,  dated  17  November,  1784,  in  which 
he  states  that  "  the  marriage  was  solemnized  yester 
day."  In  the  letter  of  Jan.  13  allusion  is  made  to 
the  balloon  voyage  of  Blancbard  and  Jefferies.  This 
journey  took  place  (according  to  the  *  Encyc.  Brit.,' 
art.  "  Aeronautics ")  on  7  January,  1785.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  letter  should  be 
dated  13  January,  1785,  and  placed  between  the 
letters  of  4  January  and  16  January  of  that  year. 

HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 


ALEX.  LEEPER. 
Trinity  College,  Melbourne. 

THE  BOERS  AND  THE  BIBLE  (8th  S.  xii.  202, 
333). — Having  recently  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
*  The  Cromwellian  Settlement  in  Ireland ,'  by  J.  P. 
Prendergast,  1870,  I  was  struck  by  a  passage 
quoted  therein,  alluding  to  the  declaration  made 
about  1640  by  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
"  that  religion  musfc  be  propagated  in  Ireland  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  for, 

Here  in  the  saddle  of  one  steed 

The  Saracen  and  Christian  rid. 

Was  free  of  every  epiritual  order, 

To  preach  and  fight,  and  pray  and  murder." 

This  recalls  to  mind  the  description  given  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his  poem  *  The  Battle  of  Naseby ':^ 
Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 
The  General  rode  along  us  to  form  ua  to  the  fight. 

WALTER  CROUCH. 
Wan  stead,  Essex. 


THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH  AND  THE  EARTH'S  ROTA- 
TION (8th  S.  xii.  429). — If  MR.  HAINES  considers 
that  General  Drayson  has  proved  the  so-called 
second  rotation  of  the  earth,  I  have  no  wish  to 
disturb  him  in  its  acceptance,  though  unable  myself 
to  share  it,  perhaps  for  the  reason  stated  in  7tb  S. 
xi.  132.  Bat  I  cannot  let  the  last  part  of  his  letter 
pass  without  protest.  MR.  HAINES  has  evidently 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Neptune  solely  from  some  popular  book 
(*  Memoirs  of  Sir  I  Or  books,  and  has  never  read  its  details.  We  may 
Edinburgh,  1735,  |  regret  that  Adams's  calculations  of  the  place  of  the 


SCOTTISH  BODY-GUARDS  (8th  S.  xii.  348).— 
James  VI.  had  a  body-guard,  of  which  Sir  John 
Carmichael  of  that  ilk  was  captain  in  1592.  A 
number  of  the  guard  "  stood  with  Culverins  at  the 
Gates  of  the  House  of  Dalkeith"  when  the  king 
resided  there  in  that  year. 
James  Melvil  of  Halhill,' 

p.  397.)  Robert  Hepburne  of  Alderston  was  lieu- 1  supposed  new  planet  did  not  lead  to  a  search 
tenant  of  the  guard  ;  he  was  afterwards  knighted,  being  at  once  made  for  it ;  but  when  it  had  been 
and  probably  became  the  captain.  On  17  detected,  after  Le  Verrier's  investigation,  Airy 
January,  1606,  Euphame  Henrysone,  spouse  of  m0st  certainly  did  not  try  "  to  deprive  his  fellow- 
Ninian  Foulls  in  Bassindene,  sued  him  for  countryman  of  the  glory  of  the  first  discovery," 
92Z.  11s.  8d.  (Scots),  "  furnished  to  said  Robert  but  most  energetically  vindicated  Adams's  claim 
and  a  company  of  the  Guards  at  his  command/'  to  this,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  whole  matter, 
(4  Acts  and  Decreets,'  vol.  ccxvii.  fol.  225.)  wnich  proved  that  the  investigation  of  the  latter 


There  was  a  regiment  of  horse  guards  on  a 
regular  footing  on  the  Scottish  establishment 
before  1676.  R.  E.  B. 

DANCING  UPON  BRIDGES  (8th  S.  xii.  208).— The 
custom  of  celebrating  games  upon  a  bridge  is  of 
great  antiquity.  It  not  improbably  originated  in 
the  idea  of  protecting  the  structure  from  floods  by 
propitiating  the  water-sprite.  The  religious  signi- 
ficance of  public  games  in  primitive  society  is,  of 
course,  recognized.  From  very  early  times  there 
was  an  annual  ceremony  preformed  at  Rome  on 
the  Pons  Subliciup,  on  the  Ides  of  May,  when 
csier  figures  of  men,  called  Argei,  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  by  the  Vestals,  a  "survival,"  no 
doubt, of  human  sacrifice.  In  *  Catull.'  xvii.  1-2,  7, 


preceded  that  of  Le  Verrier.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  Airy  and  Challis  should  think  that  the  matter 
assumed  a  different  aspect  when  two  mathematicians 
came  to  nearly  the  same  conclusion,  each  assigning 
a  place  for  the  hypothetical  planet  within  a  short 
distance  of  that  of  the  other.  Let  me  refer  your 
correspondent  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  vol.  xvi.  p.  385,  and  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  vol.  xxv.  col.  133. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  DIALS  ON  CLOCKS  (8th  S. 
xii.  9, 109, 171,  292).— In  the  favourite  old  French 
legend,  '  Histoire  du  Bonhomme  Mieere/  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Italy,  the  bonhomme,  who  had 


there  is  a  reference  to  a  celebration  of  games  on  a   left  the  purloiner  of  his  pears  spell-bound  in  the 
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enchanted  tree,  when  he  went  for  fuel  to  give  him    of  the  old  New  England  stock  even  now      In 
a  slight  roasting,  found  two  neighbours  who  had    my  boyhood,   sixty  years  ago,  it  was  supposed 

his    to  be  an  error  peculiar  to  foreigners,  a  view  illua- 


mounted  to  the  rescue  also  stuck  fast,  upon 


return  from  work  at  23 J  o'clock      A  foot-note  in    trated  by  a  story  of  a  Frenchman/ who,  having 
the  old  editions  of  the  chap-book  explains  this  as  I  fallen    overboard    in     our     harbour,    cried    ™,f 

nobody  shall  help  me." 


I  will  drown 


out, 


Boston,  Mass. 


F.  J.  P. 


TRUE  DATE  OP  THE  F[RST  EA&TER  (8th  S.  viii. 
465  :  ix.  135,  175,  256,  309,  356 ;  xii.  336,  393). 


noon,  but,  according  to  the  'Picture  of  Italy,' 
quoted  by  GENERAL  STAREE  at  the  last  reference, 
it  would  mean  about  sunset.  In  an  oral  variant 
of  the  legend,  written  down  by  M.  du  Me"ril  in 
Normandy,  the  bonhomme  figures  with  a  discon- 
tented wife,  who  eggs  her  husband  on  to  more  and  i  T,  ,  ,  •  -/ —  — >  ~~~ /• 
more  outrageous  demands  on  St.  Peter,  whom  he  T71J  l  ?ot.  °e  aD?  atte™pt  on  my  part  to 
visits  in  Paradise  up  a  beanstalk  (a  strange  medley  dl.^ul8fe  mj  astonishment  at  MR.  LYNN'S  notes.  I 
of  several  folk-tales),  with  the  well-known  denou-  Wl11  not  ****  w.h»tl  might  be  allowed  to  call  his 
ment.  The  poor  old  boy  hung  back  each  time  his  !??re  Personal  strictures,  but  turn  attention  to  any- 
spouse  opened  her  mouth  wider,  but  "vit  bien  MhlD8  he  has  vouchsafed Bearing  on  the  question  at 
qu'il  e-tait  inutile  de  chercher  midi  a  quatorze  !88U?'  J  \^ve  n?fc. lost  hope  that,  as  he  says  he  had 
heures."  It  looks  as  if  14  o'clock  is  also  of  Italian  to  cnange  hls  °Pinlon  once,  after  further  study,  he 
origin,  though  the  saw  is  now  quite  at  home  in  I  ma?  DyAheeame  P/ocess  again  change.  In  thefol- 


issues  connected  with  the  subject.  For  MR.  LYNN 
to  tell  me  that  ordinary  chronologies  are  founded 
on  the  view  which  I  "  wish  to  rehabilitate"  is 


.      quot 

Vaudevillistes '  ('Menus  Propos,'  Paris,  Le>y, 
1865)?  Three  playwrights,  S.,  D.,and  L.,  who  con- 
coct pieces  in  company,  are  hard  up  for  a  subject,  i  - 

and  apropos  of  a  threadbare  joke,  which  has  already    ano  th,er  m  ethod<>f  begging  the  question,  and  can 
done  service  on  three  or  four  occasions-  I  ?nl?  have  ,°°e  ofufcwo  Pth.er  meanings-that  I  am 

ignorant  of  the  chronologies  not  "ordinary,"  and 
upon  which  it  must  be  supposed  his  notes  are 
founded,  or  that  all  ordinary  chronologies  are  inac- 
curate. I  have  no  wish  or  right  to  introduce  any- 
thing approaching  personalities,  and  content  myself 
with  saying  I  am  fairly  acquainted  with  Whiston, 
Gresswell,  Brown,  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  Clinton.  I  do 
not  name  others  for  the  reason  that  I  suppose  this 
list  includes  the  authority  or  authorities  upon 
which  MB.  LYNN  hinges  his  ideas.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  hide  from  myself  a  fact  which  must  be 


occasions- 
D.  el  L.  [chantent]  en  chceur  ;— 

La  farce  est  bonne  et  le  public  a  ri ; 
Ne  1'abandonnons  pas  pour  chercher  dee  raeilleures, 
Et  n'allons  pas  chercher  midi, 
Chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures  I 
L.  Tiene  1  une  idee  !  ei  nous  faisions  le '  Midi  a  quatorze 
heures'  d'Alphonse  Karr? 

H.  E.  M. 
St.  Peteraburg. 

SUTTON  ARMS  (8th  S.  xii.  388).— If  C.  0.  A, 
can  tell  me  the  Sutton  arms  in  the  first  quarter, 

and  describe  the  arms  in  the  third  and  fourth  ,  „  — 

quarters,  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light,  if  Pu$.fco  °?e  8ld,e  a11  hls  opponent's  arguments,  and 
only  a  faint  glimmer,  on  the  point  which  he  desires  !n  ll?u  J."?1^  ftj™mpts  to  break  new  ground," 
to  elucidate.  ALDENHAM.  In. wh"*  latt°r  l  at  leasfc  thlnk  he  has  failed— to 

wit,  Julius  Ceesar  s  invasion  of  this  country,  to 

JEW'S  HARP  :  JEW'S  TRUMP  (8th  S.  xii.  322,  which  I  referred  under  the  above  reference,  p.  309, 
410).— I  had  thought  that  MR.  HALE,  having  him-  but  which  MR.  LYNN  has  not  answered.  MR. 
self  written  on  this  subject,  would  notice  my  query  LYNN'S  telling  me  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
as  to  Bacon's  use  of  jeu  trompe.  Let  me  add,  reckoning  the  years  of  Herod's  reign  is  gratuitous 
by  way  of  excuse  for  seeming  to  take  him  to  |  information,  as  any  reader  who  has  followed 
task,  that  it  is  often  terribly  vexatious  to  find 
unsupported  statements  put  down,  and  passed  on 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  of  certain  truth.  Here  is 
DR.  RIMBAULT'S  note  :  "  It  is  called  Jew  trump 


patent  to  all  readers,  that  is,  MR.  LYNN  has  again 


these  notes  will  know.  See  my  note  on  'The 
Age  of  Herod  at  his  Death,'  8th  S.  v.  291, 
hich  note  has  not  been  answered,  but  which 
called  forth  an  admission  from  MR.  LYNN  that  be 
had  overlooked  a  fact  pointed  out  by  me  with 
respect  to  Josephus.  I  cannot  allow  this  oppor- 


by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Jeufs  harp  by  Hacluyt, 
and  by  Bacon  jeu  trompe.1'    Three  assertions,  not 

one  of  them  backed  by  reference,  and  as  to  two  of  I  tunity  to  slip  without  saying  a  few  words  relative 
which  I  suspect  an  error.  0.  B.  MOUNT.        to  MR.  LYNN'S  reference  to  Josephus,  xxii.  8,  and 

en  passant  again  I  have  to  protest  against  MR. 

SHALL  "  AND  "  WILL  "  (8tt  S.  xii.  227,  316).—  LYNN'S  attempting  to  fix  as  a  fact  a  statement  in 
The  confounding  of  these  words  is  comparatively  which  there  is  a  strong  element  of  doubt,  and  which 
novel  here  in  New  England,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  dubs  as  "  probable."  I  now  call  attention  to 
any  instance  of  it  can  be  cited  from  any  author  |  only  a  few  cases  in  which  Josephus  is  not  reliable. 
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and  the  deductions  therefrom.  In  different  passages    Is  this  not  more  likely  to  have  been  recorded  by 


in  which  he  fixes  certain  occurrences  he  calculates 
from  the  death  of  Antigonus,  B.C.  37,  or  from 
Herod's  actual  possession  of  the  throne ;  but 
towards  the  last  years  of  Herod's  reign  he  ignores 
all  dates.  After  the  concluding  years  of  Herod 
and  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  he  reverts  to  his  old 


Josephus,  and  singled  out  as  the  one  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  ?  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

[This  Bubject  may  now  be  allowed  to  drop.] 


CORBELS  (8111  S.  xii.  428).— At  Tansor  Church, 
Northamptonshire,  will   be  found  square  corbels 

plan  of  giving  dates,  while  he  is  silent  as  to  the  I  terminating  dripstones.  They  belong  to  the  Transi- 
date  of    Herod's   death  and  Christ's   birth  and    tional  Norman  period  (A.D.  1145  90).     Again,  at 


death.    Why  this  silence  ?   Now  for  proofs,  which 
to  any  open  mind  cannot  but  point  to  Josephus's 
two  dates  in  question  as  being   absolutely  un- 
worthy  of  credence.     Book  xv.   c.  v.    we  find 
that   the  battle  of  Actinm  was   fought  in    the 
"187  Olympiad  =  seventh  year  of  Herod's  reign," 
B.C.  31.     C.  ix.  he  refers  to  a  great  famine  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Herod's  reign.     C.  x.  he  says 
that  "  when  Herod  had  reigned  seventeen  years 
Caesar  came  into  Syria."     In  book  xvi,  c.  v.  he 
fixes  the  time  when  the  building  of  Cse-iarea  Sebaste 
was    finished,   the    "  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign,"  B.C.  10.   Be  it  noted  for  sixteen  years,  and 
the  whole  of  his  seventeenth  book,  that  the  history 
is  silent  as  to  dates,  and  does  not  mention  one  that 
I  am  aware  of.    I  think  there  can  be  only  one 
conclusion  on  the  point,  and  one  object   in   all 
this,  viz.,  to  conceal  and  mystify  the  shortening 
of  Herod's  reign,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  as  Eusebins  calculates  the  reign  of  Herod  as 
thirty-seven  years  after  he  actually  possessed  the 
kingdom.    It  will  be  justifiably  inferred  that  the 
primitive  Church  acquiesced  in  this,  and  would 
know  as  much  about  it  as  Josephus,  whose  action 
in  the  matter  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  desire, 
natural  enough,  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  which  Josephus  must 
have  known  were  believed  by  the  Christians.     I 


Warmington  Church,  in  the  same  county,  are 
other  instances  of  the  same  date.  Early  square- 
headed  corbels  of  Norman  character  may  be  seen 
at  Barnewell  Sb.  Andrew,  another  interesting 
church  in  the  Nene  valley.  Scores  of  other 
instances,  dating  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  or 
thereabouts,  might  be  quoted.  HARRY  HEMS. 
Pair  Park,  Exeter. 

The  windows  of  Winchester  Cathedral  nave,  all 
earlier  than  1404,  by  Wykeham,  have  dripstones 
springing  from  human  heads.  Before  the  short 
horizontal  return  (which  I  regard  as  a  barbarism) 
the  moulding  was  returned  round  a  lozenge.  The 
short  horizontal  return  has,  in  modern  times,  been 
applied,  of  course,  over  Decorated  windows,  as  at 
Austin  Friars  Church.  E.  L.  G. 

CHANGES  IN  TRADES  (8th  S.  xi.  364,  433 ; 
xii.  410).— MR.  CROUCH'S  account  of  the  excursion 
of  the  civic  toast  beyond  the  City  boundaries  is 
most  interesting.  I  wish  I  could  supply  him 
with  more  precise  information  than  that  to  be 
found  in  7th  S.  v.  386,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  chairman  of  a  little  social  circle  which  used 
to  meet  on  Saturdays  at  the  "  Mitre,"  in  Fleet 
Street,  always  gave,  at  the  first  stroke  of  nine, 
"  All  Ships  at  Sea,  Sweethearts  and  Wives,  not 
forgetting  the  little  trunkmaker's  daughter  at  the 

.  ~*   C4-     TX,nl'o  "       "Vanvo   finn   IH    fh«  nnfnrtll- 


did  not,  as  MR.  LYNN  asserts,  state  that  the  lunar    corner  Of  gt.  Paul's."     Years  ago  is  the  unfortu 


or  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  point.  But 
what  style  of  argument  does  MR.  LYNN  call  this  ? 
I  make  a  statement,  the  all-important  part  of  which 
he  passes  over,  and  fixes  on  the  part  which,  correct 
or  not,  does  in  no  way  touch  the  crucial  portions 
of  said  statement;  of  a  truth,  it  may  not  be 
"arguing  in  a  circle,"  for  it  is  no  argument  at  all. 
MR.  LYNN,  if  I  mistake  not,  plainly  tells  us 
that  the  eclipse  in  question  was  a  partial  one. 
Whiston,  who  I  venture  to  think  is  one  of  MR. 
LYNN'S  authorities,  states,  I  believe,  that  Josephus 
only  refers  to  one  eclipse  in  the  whole  of  his 
writings.  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  the  Jewish  his 


Stevens  should  have  left  the  memory  of  the  little 
trunkmaker's  daughter  behind  him.  Per  se, 
a  trunkmaker  is  no  more  toastable  than  a 
trunk.  The  daughter  whose  marvellous  beauty 
set  the  toast  going  lived  still  more  years 
ago,  in  the  time  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  when  many 
were  wont  to  lounge  there  besides  those  who 
dined  with  Duke  Humphrey.  But  we  may  t 
sure  that  successive  daughters  did  their  best  1 
live  up  to  the  tradition.  What  a  perfect  toast  it 
is !  the  mainstay  of  the  City's  commerce,  the  objects 
of  her  citizens'  fondest  affections,  and  that  charm- 
ing little  bit  of  local  colour  in  the  corner.  The 


torian  fixed  upon  an  eclipse  not  worth  particular  correspondent  who  brought  this  toast  to  notic 
notice,  and  put  to  one  side  a  total  eclipse  such  as  had  contributed  a  collection  of  about  a  thousand 
the  one  B.C.  1,  occurring  after  the  cruel  death  of  toasts  and  sentiments,  many  heartless,  most^head 
Matthias  and  others,  when  there  was  total  dark-  less,  some  both— strange  aids  to  an  evening's  COD 
ness  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  and  which  viviality.  This  toast  is  worth  the  whole  of  them 
lasted  in  all  about  four  hours  and  a  half  to  its  end?  |  The  only  one  of  the  same  nature  that  I  see  among 
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them  is  "  All  friends  round  St.  Paul's,"  watered 
down  to  inanity  by  the  addition,  "  and  may  the 
circle  have  no  bounds  ! " 

As  for  the  changes  in  the  trunkmakers'  quarters 
and  their  wares,  I  may,  for  want  of  other  answer 
answer  my  own  question.  The  place  of  the 
trunkmakers,  who  followed  the  booksellers  out  of 
the  churchyard,  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  mantle- 
makers,  while  the  trunkmakers  have  drifted  along 
the  lines  of  the  Strand  and  Oxford  Street  and 
Bpread  elsewhere.  Their  fire-buckets  and  their  cork 
jackets  have  been  taken  over  by  specialists  in  each 
department,  and  their  bottling  boots,  which  are 
harder  to  find,  although,  as  S.  P.  E.  S.  remarks, 
they  need  not  be  bought  by  the  pair,  are  obtainable, 
at  all  events,  at  a  shop  in  the  Hayrnarket  which 
needs  not  my  advertisement.  KILLIORSW. 

'  THE  BATTLE  OF  MALDON  '  (8th  S.  xii.  328, 392). 
— The  following  extract  from  my  ^Maldon  and  the 
River  Blackwater '  will  answer  M.  S.  L.'s  query : 

"  Coming  to  the  year  991  or  993  (both  dates  are  given 
in  different  texts),  in  the  reign  of  JSthelred  II.,  the 
Unready,  the  'Saxon  Chronicle  '  records  that '  this  year 
came  Unlaf  with  93  ships  to  Staines,  and  laid  waste  all 
around,  and  thence  he  went  to  Sandwich,  and  thence  to 
Gypswic  [Ipswich],  and  harried  it  all  and  so  to  Maeldun  ; 
and  then  Brythnotb,  the  Ealdorman  and  hia  force  came 
against  him  and  fought  with  him  and  there  they  slew 
the  Ealdorman,  and  kept  the  battlefield.'  The  '  Chronicle 
of  Ely '  tells  us  this  battle  lasted  fourteen  days,  till  at  last 
the  Danes  killed  Brihtnoth  and  cut  off  his  head.  Its 
great  interest  to  us  is  that  we  have  an  almost  contem- 
poraneous historical  fragment  describing  this  fight,  with 
even  the  speeches  of  the  warriors  handed  down  to  us, 
and  the  faithful  description  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  fought  shows  it  to  be,  at  any  rate,  the  words  of  an 
eye-witness,  or  one  who  obtained  his  information  at  first 
hand.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  his  'Norman  Conquest,' 
says  it  *  ranks  amongat  the  noblest  efforts  of  Teutonic 
poetry/  This  fine  and  intensely  interesting  poem 
deserves  to  be  better  known  locally.  The  original  MS., 
containing  this  valuable  fragment  of  647  lines,  perished 
in  the  fire  at  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  October  23rJ, 
1731.  The  Saxon  text  may  be  found  in  Benjamin 
Thorpe's  '  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica,'  1834  ed.,  pp.  121- 
130;  1846  ed.,  pp.  131-41.  We  reprint  Col.  H.  W. 
Lumeden's  spirited  paraphrase  from  Macmiilan't  Maga- 
zine (March,  1887)/' 

Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould's  clever  parody,  *  The 
New  Song  of  Maldon,'  8  pp.,  London  (Hearson), 
1889,  is  well  known  to  members  of  the  Essex  Field 
Club.  EDWARD  A.  FITCH. 

Maldon. 

A  good  annotated  translation  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman's  *  Old  English  History  for 
Caildren/  pp.  192-204,  ed.  1870. 

0.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Banwell  Vicarage. 

"THE  LONG  AND   THB  SHORT  OP   IT  "  (8th   S.  xii. 

388,  452).  —  How  often  Shakespeare  uses  this 
phrase — always,  I  believe,  with  the  principal  words 
in  inverse  order,  as  in  works  of  earlier  date  than 
his  plays — I  cannot  say  for  lack  of  a  concordance. 


But  besides  the  example  cited  by  MR.  UNDERBILL 
from  the  second  scene,  I  have  knowledge  of  one 
in  the  first  scene  of  Act  II.  of  the  '  Merry  Wives ' 
— "  He  loves  your  wife  ;  there  's  the  short  and  the 
long" — as  well  as  of  another  in  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  (IV.  ii.  sub  fin.}.  The  date  of 
the  latter  play  is  1590,  but  Halliwell  gives  an 
example  from  a  rare  work  to  which  the  date  1519 
is  assigned  by  others,  viz ,  Rastell's  '  Interlude  of 
the  Four  Elements':— 

Yf  ye  will  nedys  know  at  short  and  longe, 
It  is  evyn  a  woman's  tounge, 
For  that  is  ever  sterynge. 

"  This  is  the  short  and  longe  "  is  Richard  Edwards'a 
phrase  in  'Damon  and  Pithias,'  printed  in  1571 
(Dodsley's  *  Collection,'  1825,  i.  212);  and  "the 
short  and  the  long  on 't "  occurs  in  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  play  of  1640,  'Love's  Mistress'  (1792 
reprint,  p.  45).  I  may  just  notice  that  the  phrase 
exists  in  French  with  a  difference  of  meaning  ; 
thus  le  court  d  le  long  d'une  affaire  means  "all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  a  matter."  This  was  the  sense 
which  the  English  phrase  practically  had  for  Mrs. 
Quickly. 

On  turning,  however,  to  Ooles's  'Engl. -Lafc. 
Diet.'  of  1677,  I  find  "This  is  the  long  and  the 

short  of  it,  cujus  summa  est  quod "  under  each 

of  the  two  words.  Littleton's  '  Dictionary  '  of  the 
same  date  gives  the  phrase  also  twice  :  "  The  long 
and  the  short  of  a  business,  summa  rei."  This  is 
the  verbal  arrangement  in  which  the  expression  is 
now  current ;  "  the  short  and  the  long  of  it "  would 
sound  affected,  as  archaisms  mostly  do. 

Of  other  phrases  which  have  undergone  a  like 
change  in  tract  of  time,  "  from  post  to  pillar  "  is  a 
\\miliar  instance.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

NCJRSERY  RHYME  (8tto  S.  xii.  367).—"  Violante 
n  the  Pantry  "  is  in  '  The  Mimic,'  a  tale  in  Edge- 
worth's  'Parent's  Assistant,'  that  I  read  about 
sixty  years  ago.  F.  J.  CANDY. 

34,  Fox  Hill,  Norwood. 
Many  correspondents  are  thanked  for  similar  replies.] 

BOADICEA  (8lb  S.  xii.  366).— On  the  supposition 
hat  Battle  Bridge,  near  old  St.  Pancras,  London, 
was  the  site  of  her  ultimate  defeat,  I  have  always 
magined  Maiden  Lane  and  Roman  Road,  a  little 
way  north  of  it,  to  have  perpetuated  her  memory, 
and  the  garden  (lately  made  public)  called  Barns- 
>ury  Square  to  be  Suetonius  Paulinns's  camp. 
The  houses  all  round  it  have  their  back  gardens 
owered  by  the  trench,  but  especially  on  its  west 
end.  The  garden  has  in  its  centre  a  circle  of  seven 
rees,  replacing,  doubtless,  older  ones,  like  the  seven 
ately  planted  at  Tottenham  in  place  of  the 
Seven  Sisters "  that  I  remember,  giving  their 
name  to  a  road.  Barnsbury  Square  has  the  north- 
east corner  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  rest,  and 
is  practically  the  summit  of  the  chief  hill  in  modern 
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London.  Roman  Road  approaches  its  north-west 
corner.  Maiden  Lane,  descending  to  Battle 
Bridge,  has  lately  had  its  name  changed  to  York 
Road,  of  which  London  has  a  dozen  others,  but 
only  one  other  Maiden  Lane.  E.  L.  G. 

How  should  this  name  be  accented  ?  MB.  LYNN 
says  it  is  more  correctly  spelt  Boudicea,  but  this 
does  not  help  me.  Camden's  Boodicia  seems  to 
require  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  his 
alternative  form,  Voadica,  adds  a  syllable,  but 
does  not  affect  the  accent.  Bonduca,  again,  re- 
quires the  accent  on  the  middle  syllable.  Tenny- 
son, however,  prints  the  name  Boadic^a,  and  it  is 
thus  (with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable) 
that  I  have  usually  heard  it  pronounced.  The 
Welsh  form  is,  I  understand,  Foeddawg,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  which  is  too  unlike  that  of  any  of  our 
Anglicized  forms  to  serve  as  a  guide, 

0.  C.  B. 

HERALDIC  (8th  S.  xii.  187,  312,  414).  —  The 
particulars  respecting  the  helmets  (i.e.,  form, 
position,  and  material)  were  deleted  from  my 
answer  to  the  above  query  to  save  the  space  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  Most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject 
give  a  different  account  of  the  helmets  used  in 
heraldry,  one  of  which  I  send,  it  being  the  best  I 
have  found  : — 

1.  The  sovereign  and  princes  of  the  blood  :  a 
helmet  of  burnished  damasked  gold,  borne  full- 
faced,  with  six  (according  to  Morgan,  nine)  vertical 
bars  or  grills. 

2.  Duke :  helmet  of  silver  figured  with  gold, 
full-faced,  with  five  vertical  bars  gold. 

3.  Marquis,  earl,  and  viscount :  silver  helmet 
figured  with  gold,  in  profile  (facing  dexter),  with 
five  vertical  bars  (of  which  only  three  are  visible) 
gold. 

4.  Baron  and  knight :  helmet  of  polished  steel 
figured  with    silver,   full-faced  (beaver  or  vizor 
open),  without  bar?. 

5.  Esquire  and  gentleman :  polished  steel  helmet 
in  profile  (facing  dexter),  vizor  shut. 

The  above  are  lined  with  crimson.  Most  of  the 
writers  class  marquis  with  duke,  and  give  the 
silver  helmets  as  steel.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

TENNYSON'S  '  VICTIM  '  (8th  S.  xii.  408).—'  Odin's 
Sacrifice,'  by  Miss  M.  B.  Smedley  ('  Poems/  1868 
p.  296),  is  also  founded  on  this  Norse  legend. 
GEO.  E.  DARTNELL. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  xii. 
409).  — 

We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind. 

This  quotation  occurs  in  Edwin  Arnold's  'Light  of 
Asia  :— — 

We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind, 
>Yhich  moan  for  rest  and  rest  can  never  find: 
Lo  !  as  the  wind  is  so  is  mortal  life, 
A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife, 

DOLCET. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  William  Allingham, 
1854-1870.  By  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

THE  letters  of  Rossetti  reach  us  in  detachments,  and  are 
likely  still  to  do  so.  Many  of  them  remain  to  be  collected, 
and  of  some  the  very  existence  is  probably  unsuspected. 
A  score  years  or  more  will  probably  pass  before  a  col- 
lected edition  becomes  possible.  Considerable  interest 
attends  the  letters  Rossetti  wrote  to  William  Allingham, 
with  whom  he  was  during  many  years  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  The  letters  themselves  will  gain  both  in 
interest  and  value  when  they  take  their  place  among 
those  he  wrote  to  his  family,  to  Coventry  Patmore,  and 
other  friends.  Without  supplying  a  consecutive  bio- 
graphical sketch,  which  is  necessary  to  their  perfect 
enjoyment,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  contributes  a  running 
comment,  which,  without  being  exhaustive,  casts  a  flood 
of  light  on  most  points  with  which  they  deal.  We  feel, 
however,  in  perusing  them  that  we  learn  more  concern- 
ing Allingham,  who  was  not  a  profoundly  interesting 
personage,  than  Rossetti  himself.  One  point  in  Rossetti's 
character  they  vividly  illuminate— the  keen  interest  he 
took  in  the  work  of  his  associates  and  friends— perhaps 
one  of  the  most  notable  traits  in  his  character.  He  13 
prodigal  in  comment  upon  and  praise  of  Allingham'a 
work,  and  shows  unflagging  interest  in  his  consecutive 
volumes.  The  correspondence,  which  begins  early  in 
1854,  covers  pretty  closely  the  period  when  Rossetti 
lived  at  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  is  main- 
tained with  more  or  less  activity  until,  after  his  crown- 
ing calamity,  he  migrated  to  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 
In  later  years  Allingham  experienced  the  fate  of  most  of 
Rossetti's  intimate  friends,  and  saw  a  wall  of  darkness 
and  mistrust  rise  up  between  himself  and  his  former 
correspondent.  Le-s  fortunate  than  a  few  privileged 
associates,  he  did  not  see  the  wall  either  levelled  or  sur- 
mounted, and  the  later  letters,  which  end  in  1870,  are 
strikingly  less  warm  than  those  of  earlier  days.  The 
change  is,  as  all  concerned  know,  due  only  to  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  Rossetti's  indulgence  in  chloral  hydrate. 
Upon  the  darkest  period  of  Rossetti's  life  no  light  not 
previously  obtainable  is  thrown.  It  is,  indeed,  for 
intimate  and  reverent  voices  to  tell,  if  ever  it  is  told,  the 
tale  of  Roesetti'a  sufferings.  It  is  concerning  early 
struggles  that  we  learn  most;  but  pleasing  information 
about  Rossetti's  early  associates  abounds,  and  much  is  to 
be  learnt  of  the  members  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, Mr.  Ruskin,  "Topsy"  Morris,  the  Brownings, 
Hannay,  Dallas,  Mr.  Swinburne,  William  Bell  Scott,  and 
others.  Rossetti's  latest  friends  are,  naturally,  left  un- 
mentioned,  since  they  came  forward  after  Allingham  had 
disappeared.  Few  pictures  and  few  records  of  impressions 
such  as  adorn  Rossetti's  letters  to  his  family  are  given, 
and  the  correspondence — if  correspondence  it  can  be 
called — is  largely  a  picture  of  struggle.  There  are  some 
noteworthy  utterances.  After  speaking  in  high  praise  of 
'  Wuthering  Heights,'  Rossetti  continues  :  "  But  it  is  a 
fiend  of  a  book— an  incredible  monster,  combining  all 
the  stronger  female  tendencies  from  Mrs.  Browning  t 
Mrs.  Brownrigg.  The  action  is  laid  in  hell,— only  it 
seems  places  and  people  have  English  names  there." 
He  prefers  Bell  Scott's  '  Maryanne '  to  Patmore's  '  Angel 
in  the  House,'  and  looks  upon  its  author  as  something  of 
Browning's  order  as  regards  his  place  among  poets.  A 
phrase  he  uses  concerning  Browning  suggested  one  almost 
precisely  similar  concerning  Rossetti  employed  in  con 
versation  to  ourself  by  Lord  Leighton— "  Browning  seem: 
likely  to  remain,  with  all  his  sins,  the  moot  original  and 
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varied  mind,  by  long  odds,  which  betakes  itself  to  poetry 
in  our  time."  In  like  fashion  Leightpn  declared  Rossetti 
to  be  "  the  most  interesting  personality  that  in  our  time 
had  betaken  himself  to  art."  Curious  proof  is  afforded 
how  prolific  was  Morris  in  1856,  when  his  temptations  to 
write  poetry  were  few,  and  his  first  volume  had  fallen 
quite  flat.  After  saying  that  '  The  Chapel  in  Lyonesse  ' 
is  glorious,  and  telling  a  comical  story  of  the  treatment  of 
Morris  by  an  irate  compositor,  Rossetti  says  :  "  Morris's 
facility  at  poetizing  puts  one  in  a  rage.  He  has  been 
writing  at  all  for  little  more  than  a  year,  I  believe,  and 
has  already  poetry  enough  for  a  big  book."  The  author 
of  '  Jason '  and  'The  Earthly  Paradise  '  is  here  foreseen. 
Dr.  Birkbeck  dill  has  shown  himself  once  more  an 
exemplary  editor.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  an 
engraving  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts's  portrait  of  Rossetti  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  a  beautiful  but  senti- 
mentalizrd  work,  and  many  attractive  designs  by  Miss 
Siddal  (Mrs.  D.  G.  Kossetti),  by  Rossetti  himself,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hughes,  and  Mrs.  Allingham,  together  with 
facsimiles,  &o.  The  work  is  handsome  and  welcome, 
and  will  always  maintain  its  value  for  admirers  of  the 
painter  poet. 

A  Summary  Catalogue  of  Western  Afanuscriptt  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  By  Falconer  Madan, 
M.A.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
CONTINUING  the  scheme  of  two  catalogues  of  Western 
MSS.  as  it  was  begun,  the  learned  sub-librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  has  followed  up  the  third  volume  with  the 
fourth,  leaving  to  a  future  date  the  two  earlier  volumes. 
For  the  explanation  of  this  proceeding  the  reader  is 
referred  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  8«h  S.  vii.  300.  The  numbers  in 
the  present  volume — 16,670  to  21,870 — are  continued 
from  the  previous  volume,  which  itself  takes  up  the 
numeration  from  Dr.  Bernard's '  Catalogue  of  Bodleian 
MSS..'  1697,  folio,  the  reprint  of  which,  constituting 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  present  series,  is  not  yet  execute*!. 
Twenty-three  collections  acquired  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century  are  dealt  with,  the  most  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  English  scholarship  being  the 
Gough  collection  of  British  topography,  liturgies,  &c., 
and  the  Malone  MSS.  of  poetry  and  drama.  Noticeable 
items  in  the  Malone  collection  are  printed  :  pieces  in 
verse  by  George  Whetstone,  all  reprinted  in  1816 ;  the 
well-known  tract  'Maroccus  Extaticus,  or  Banker's 
Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance,'  copied  by  George  Steevens,  and 
by  him  given  to  Malone ;  Middleton's  '  Witch,'  executed 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  owned 
in  turns  by  Ben  Griffin,  the  actor,  Lockyer  Davis,  book- 
seller in  Hulborn,  Major  Thomas  Pearson,  George 
Steeven?,  and  Edmund  Malone;  '  A  Commonplace  Book,' 
with  poems  by  Sir  Simeon  Steward,  Herrick,  &c. ;  a 
second  of  epigrams  and  verses;  a  contemporary  MS.  of 
Ford's  '  Fame's  Memoriall ';  an  autograph  signature  of 
Thomas  Decker,  &c.  The  Wight  collection,  bequeathed 
to  the  Bodleian,  is  rich  in  music,  and  included  autographs 
of  Pergolesi  and  Scarlatti.  The  Douce  collection,  also 
bequeathed,  is  largely  liturgical,  but  includes  some 
curious  French  works,  such  as  a  fifteenth  century  MS. 
of  the  '  Rommans  de  Moralite?,'  attributed  to  Jean  de 
Meung,  and  '  Le  Roumant  du  Marquis  de  Saluce  et  de  sa 
Femme  Griselydis,' based  on  Boccaccio;  also  a  fifteenth 
century  translation  of  the  often  translated  '  De  Consola- 
tione '  of  Boethiue.  Greek  language  and  literature  is 
represented  in  the  D'Orville  and  the  Clarke  (E.  D.) 
collection,  the  former  having  many  MSS.  dealing  with 
Theocritus  and  the  Greek  anthology,  the  latter  mean* 
while  being  rich  in  Greek  and  Latin  Bibles.  Transla- 
tions by  Wyoliffe  are  included  among  the  Douce  MSS. 
It  is  useless  to  continue  what  becomes  a  mere  list  of 
names  aud  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  riches 


which  the  volume  describes.  We  can  accordingly  but 
congratulate  Mr.  Madan  on  the  progress  he  is  making 
with  his  arduous  work,  and  express  to  him  and  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  the  thanks  of  English 
scholarship  for  the  service  that  is  being  rendered. 

A  Short  History  of  Hampton  Court.    By  Ernest  Law» 

B.A.     (Bell  &  Sons.) 

MR.  LAW  is  the  recognized  historian  of  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  three  volumes  in  which  he  depicted  its  beauties 
and  told  its  story  are  known  as  authoritative  (see 
•  N.  &  Q.,'  6t»>  s.  xii.  39  ;  7th  S.  xii.  360).  He  has  done 
well  to  summarize  the  result  of  his  labours  and  issue 
them  in  a  form  that  appeals  to  a  much  larger  public. 
For  the  general  reader  the  new  volume  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  old.  It  contains  the  same  illustra- 
tions, the  portraits  of  distinguished  personages — 
Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane 
Seymour,  and  the  rest— the  views  of  different  portions 
of  the  palace  and  the  grounds,  and  the  pictures  of  his- 
torical events.  The  omissions  consist  principally  of  dis- 
cussions on  questions  of  art  and  archaeology,  for  which  the 
earlier  and  much  more  expensive  edition  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  of  authorities,  references,  and  appendices 
with  which  the  general  reader  is  little  disposed  to  cumber 
himself.  In  its  present  form  the  work  consists  of  one 
handsome  volume  of  some  four  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
overflowing  with  illustrations,  and  presenting  a  faithful 
account  of  all  that  is  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  and 
grounds  of  the  palace.  The  price  puts  it  within  reach 
of  those  who  can  afford  books  at  all,  and  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  of  historical  spots 
will  be  tenfold  more  enjoyable  and  remunerative  if  it  is 
prefaced  by  a  study  of  Mr.  Law's  admirable  work. 

The  Note-Book  of  Tristram  Risdon,  1608-1628.  Tran- 
scribed  and  edited  by  James  Dallas,  F.L.S.,  and  Henry 
G.  Porter.  (Stock.) 

THE  Puritan  topographer  of  Devon  has  had  to  wait  long 
for  the  recognition  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Written  in 
1605-30,  his  '  Cborographical  Description  or  Survey  of 
Devon1  was,  according  to  Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin,  cir- 
culated in  MS.  only  until  1714,  when,  in  a  garbled  form, 
it  was  issued  by  Curll.  Other  uuauthoritative  editions 
followed.  Not  till  1811  was  it  published  in  a  trust- 
worthy form  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Taylor  and 
Rees.  Eighty  -  six  further  years  have  had  to  elapse 
before  his 'Note-Book,' an  indispensable  supplement  to 
his  'Survey,'  has  seen  the  light.  Its  existence  in  the 
Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  has  been 
long  known  to  students.  It  now  appears  under  the 
careful  and  competent  supervision  of  Mr.  James  Dallas 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Porter,  and  is  secure  of  a  warm  welcome 
from  all  interested  in  genealogical  studies  and  pursuits. 
Its  composition  is  shown  to  have  been  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  more  ambitious  work,  to  which  it  is  a  sup- 
plement or  a  companion.  It  consists  of  a  Devonshire 
armory  and  an  account  of  the  feudal  baronies  of  Devon- 
shiie,  with  lists  — not  always  complete  — of  justices 
itinerant,  sheriffs  of  Devon,  mayors  of  Exeter,  knights 
in  the  Western  counties,  &c.,  living  in  each  reign,  and 
extracts  from  records  giving  the  names  of  tenants  of 
lands  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Special  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  parts 
devoted  to  the  feudal  baronies  of  Devon,  no  account  exist- 
ing, so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  say  the  editors,  of  the 
baronies  whose  history  is  here  traced.  All  existing  Cour- 
tenay  pedigrees  will  have  to  be  revised  in  consequence  of 
Ri-don's  researches  in  the  records,  of  the  time  of  King 
John.  The  arms  of  the  various  families,  tome  of  which 
are  reproduced  in  facsimile,  are  tricked,  but  the  tinctures 
are  often  omitted.  A  very  large  amount  of  matter  of 
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the  utmost  genealogical  interest  is  rendered  accessible. 
Verification  by  means  of  the  Fine  Bolls  proves  the 
whole  to  be  accurate.  Among  names  which  occur  moat 
frequently  are  Gary,  Ceamoys  (sic),  Ralegh,  Zouch,  and 
numberless  others  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  West.  The  notes  of  the  editors  are  few,  but  of  great 
interest.  The  work  is  issued  in  a  limited  edition  for 
subscribers.  It  will  be  a  delight  to  all  Western  anti- 
quaries, and  will  form  an  indispensable  portion  of  every 
genealogical  and  heraldic  collection. 

Dante's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  Notes  on  the  Way 

by  Emelia  Russell  Gurney.  (Stock.) 
MRB.  RUSSELL  GURNEY'S  book,  which  now  reaches  the 
honours  of  a  second  edition,  is  avowedly  intended  for 
"  the  thoughtful  and  devout  reader,"  who,  unable  or 
indisposed  to  study  the  '  Divina  Commedia '  as  a  whole, 
is  glad  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  spiritual  significance 
of  much  of  the  allegory.  Detached  passages  only  are 
quoted  in  the  original  Italian.  These  are,  however, 
linked  together  by  notes,  and  the  whole  is  intended  to 
show  the  "  spiritual  development  of  the  heart  and  mind 
from  the  isolation  of  the  selfhood  into  union  with  the 
life  of  God  in  man  and  the  universe  through  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ."  The  volume  in  which  this  is 
attempted  is  ushered  in  by  a  commendation  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  has  received  warm  praise  in  many 
quarters.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume,  with  a  fine  portrait 
of  Dante  from  Domenico  il  Michalino  in  the  Duomo  in 
Florence,  and  a  mystical  coloured  sketch  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Shields,  the  design  of  which  is  repeated  on  the  cover. 
With  regard  to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  author,  it 
would  have  been,  we  hold,  wiser  to  have  translated  the 
passages  quoted  instead  of  referring  the  reader  to  the 
translation  of  Longfellow. 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  By  Walter  Frewen  Lord.  (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

THE  second  volume  of  the  "  Builders  of  Great  Britain  " 
series  consists  of  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  to 
whose  services  is  ascribed  British  supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  A  statesman  and  an  organizer  rather 
than  a  soldier,  though  he  held  high  military  rank,  Sir 
Thomas  led  a  life  neither  less  arduous  nor  less  exacting 
than  those  of  the  great  heroes,  naval  and  military,  with 
whom  he  was  associated ;  and  if  the  record  of  his  deeds 
is  leas  stimulating  than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  it  is 
because  the  victories  of  peace,  though  "  no  less  renowned 
than  [those  of]  war,"  as  Milton  tells  us,  are  certainly 
less  trumpet-tongned.  The  character  of  Tom  Maitland 
— "  King  Tom,"  as  he  was  popularly  called — is  summed 
up  by  Charles  Napier,  an  unfriendly  critic,  who  served 
under  him.  He  was  "  a  rock ;  a  rock  on  which  you 
might  be  saved  or  be  dashed  to  pieces,  but  always  a  rock." 
The  records  of  his  command-in-chief  of  Ceylon,  and 
subsequently  of  his  government  of  Malta  and  commis- 
sionership  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  show  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  annals  to  what  class  of  men  Britain  owes 
the  consolidation  of  her  empire,  and  the  power  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  her  triumphs.  The  constitution  he  afforded 
the  Ionian  Greeks  was  a  model  in  its  way,  and  excited, 
and  still  excites,  much  admiration  among  Greek  writers. 
When  he  was  buried  at  Malta  (where  he  died  of  apoplexy) 
in  the  same  bastion  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Corfiote  families  spoke  a  eulogy  over  his  grave.  A 
"tartar"  he  was,  and  something  of  a  tyrant,  as  those 
found  who  ventured  to  measure  swords  with  him ;  and 
his  proceedings,  often  high-handed,  but  almost  always 
judicious,  subjected  him  to  fierce  arraignment.  Govern- 
ment knew  his  worth,  however,  and  kept  him  perpetu- 
ally occupied  until  his  death,  None  will  grudge  him  his 


place  among  English  heroes  and  builders  of  empire,  and 
Mr.  Frewen  Lord's  volume,  which  deals  principally  with 
his  services  in  Ceylon  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  glides 
lightly  over  his  work  off  Brittany,  will  hold  up  its  head 
iii  the  happily  conceived  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

History  and  Pedigree  of  the  Guinness  (Magennis) 
Family.  By  Richard  Linn.  (Christchurch,  N.  ' 
Caygill  &  Maclaren.) 

THIS  pedigree  of  the  Magennises  reaches  us  from  New 
Zealand.  It  claims  a  high  antiquity  for  the  family,  is 
accompanied  by  portraits  of  Lord  Iveagh  and  other 
members,  and  has  distinct  genealogical  interest. 

An  Almanack  for  1898.    By  Joseph  Whitaker,  F  S  A 

(Whitaker  &  Co.) 

YET  a  further  augmentation  is  made  to  this  best  and 
most  useful  and  elaborate  of  almanacs,  which  now  ex- 
tends  to  776  pages.  Among  additions  and  extensions  are 
the  presentation  in  a  tabular  form  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates,  the  assignment  of  a  special  heading  to  the 
most  notable  wills  of  the  year,  an  expansion  of  the  pages 
assigned  to  the  orders  of  knighthood,  an  exhaustive 
article  on  the  sources  of  food  supply,  a  full-page  map 
of  India  and  other  additional  maps,  a  new  table  of  the 
postal  work  of  the  world,  &c.  We  have  called  the  work 
more  than  once  indispensable.  Those  who  keep  the 
consecutive  volumes  may  boast  themselves  possessors  of 
a  library  of  practical  reference. 

THE  concluding  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ex- 
Libris  Society  continues  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright's  catalogue 
of  'English  Trophy  Plates,'  several  of  which  it  repro- 
duces. Mr,  Boltou's  '  Book-plates  of  some  British  Poets ' 
is  concluded.  It  gives  the  plates  of  Prior,  Mason,  and 
Merry.  The  most  picturesque  and  interesting  plate  is 
that  of  the  least  considerable  poet,  Robert  Merry,  of 
Delia  Crusca  fame.  The  curious  snail-shell  plate  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  also  reproduced. 

THE  Christmas  Bookshelf™  the  title  of  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  New  York  Publisher's  Weekly.  Like 
English  publications  of  the  kind,  it  overflows  with 
illustrations. 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticet: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Co-respondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

THATCHED  HOUSE  ("Merrythought  or  Wish  Bone'") 
—See  '  N.  &  Q  ,'  I8'  S.  vi.  54;  5"'  S.  xi.  86,  173  ;  7th  S. 
vii.  509 ;  viii.  95. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  466,  col.  1,  1. 13  from  bottom,  for 
"pp.150, 151,"  read  pp.  314,  315. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception, 
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"THE  BEST  GHOST  STORY  IN  THE  WORLD." 
(See  8th  S.  xi.  248,  338,  474  ;  xii.  57.) 

At  the  first  reference  MR.  G.  DAVIES  quotes 
two  passages  from  George  Sorrow's  *  Wild  Wales,' 
where  the  place  of  honour  as  above  is  given  to  a 
tale  by  Lope  de  Vega.  MR.  DAVIES  ends  his  note 
with  this  question  :  "  Can  any  reader  give  me  the 
title  t  "  The  same  question  had  been  asked  before 
in  Welsh  periodicals,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
answer  has  yet  been  supplied. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  be  looking  at  an 
old  English  translation  of  one  of  Lope  de  Vega'a 
'  Novelas,'  and  came  upon  what  is  no  doubt  the 
Btory  meant  by  Borrow.  The  volume,  a  thin,  closely 
printed  quarto,  has  the  following  title-page  : — 

"  The  |  Pilgrime  |  of  Caateele  |  Written  in  Spanish  | 
Translated    into    English  |   London  |  Printed   by  Edw. 
Allde  for  J.  N.  and  are  to  be  aolde  by  |  Tho.  Dewe  in 
S*  DuiiBtanea  Church  yard  in  Fleet  |  street  1623." 
This  seems  to  be   the  only  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.     It  has  the  autograph  and  book-plate  of 
Richard  Ford,  the  well-known  Spanish  scholar  and 
Quarterly  essayist. 

On  referring  to  Ticknor's  work  on  'Spanish 
Literature,'  I  found,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  the  following  :— 


A  sort  of  ghoat.story  in  the  fifth  [book  of  '  El  Pere- 
grmo  en  su  Pati  ia  'J  aeema  also  to  have  been  founded  on 
fact.  A'  worthless  abridgment  of  ['  El  Peregrine  ']  ia 
fong»  appeared  anonymously  in  London  in  1738, 

I  failed  to  trace  that  in  Watt,  and  I  had  no 
time  to  look  up  the  catalogue  of  Ticknor'a  Spanish 
library  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  exact 
title  of  the  London  duodecimo  of  1738. 

And  now  for  '  The  Pilgrime  of  Casteele/  The 
"pilgrim"  Pamphilus  towards  the  end  of  his 
travels  coming 

"by  unused  pathes  from  pasture  to  pasture  and  from 

mountaine  to  mountaine into  a  Citty  which  divideth 

the  two  kingdoms,  hee  enquired  for  a  lodging.  But 
no  body  being  willing  to  entertain  him,  seeing  him  so 
evilly  apparelled,  his  feete  bloody,  his  face  tanned,  his 
hayre  knotted  and  shagged," 

he  at  last  found  himself  at  a  hospital  which  had 
been  deserted  by  all  its  inmates  except  one  holy 
man,  through  strange  noises  which  had  followed  the 
death  of  a  stranger  there.  After  a  brief  colloquy 
«'the  poore  man  then  lighted  a  Candle  at  the  Lampe, 
which  burned  before  the  Altar,  and  without  saying  any- 
thing commaunded  the  Pilgrim  to  followe  him;  hee 
went  through  a  Garden,  which  lay  wilde  as  a  forest  or 
wildernea,  where  having  shewed  him  a  parte  of  the 
house,  amongat  some  Cyprea  Treea,  hee  unlocked  the 
doore  of  a  Chamber,  and  said  unto  him,  seeing  thou  art 
young  and  accuatomed  to  travailea,  entre  heere  :  make  the 
signe  of  the  Crosse  and  bee  not  dismayede  nor  astonished 
but  sleepe :  Pamphilua  taketh  a  Candle,  and  aetting  it 
upon  a  stone  which  lay  there,  biddeth  his  Host  good 
night  and  shutteth  the  doore. 

"  There  was  a  Bed  in  the  Chamber  good  enough  to 
rest  upon,  especially  for  a  man  who  hath  layne  so  many 
nights  upon  the  ground ;  thia  invited  him  to  uncloath 
himselfe,  and  taking  one  of  the  shirts  which  Florida  at 
his  departure  bad  given  him,  he  put  it  on.  and  went 
into  it.  Hardly  had  he  revolved  in  hia  imagination  the 
confusion  of  hia  life,  a  thing  which  often  (the  body 
being  at  rest)  is  represented  unto  the  minde,  when  na 
eleepe,  which  ia  truely  called  the  Image  and  brother  of 
Death,  possessed  his  Sencea  with  that  force,  which  doth 
accuatomably  use  unto  weary  Pilgrims.  All  that  part, 
which  the  Sunne  abandoneth  when  it  goeth  downe 
unto  the  Indyea  waa  in  a  deepe  silence,  when  aa  the 
noyae  of  some  Horses  awaked  Pamphilua,  hee  thought 
he  waa  stirring  (aa  it  many  times  happeneth  unto 
Travailera)  and  that  hia  Bed  did  move  aa  a  Ship  or  a 
Horse  which  did  carry  him.  Nevertheless  remembering 
that  hee  waa  in  the  Hospital!,  and  the  causes  for  which 
it  was  unhabitable;  he  opened  his  eyes,  hee  aawe 
Horsemen  enter  by  two  and  two  into  the  Chamber,  who 
lighting  Torches  which  they  had  in  their  Handea  at  the 
Candle  which  he  had  left  burning  by  him  they  cast 
them  against  the  seeling  of  the  Chamber,  where  they 
stuck  fast  with  their  bottomes  upward  and  their  tops 
downwards,  which  dropped  down  burning  flumea  upon 
his  bed  and  upon  his  clothes :  He  covereth  himeelfe  aa 
well  as  possibly  he  could,  leaving  a  little  hole  to  looke 
out  that  he  might  see  whether  hia  bed  did  burne  or  no ; 
when  aa  instantly  he  sawe  the  flames  out,  and  that  upon 
a  Table  which  waa  in  a  corner  of  the  Chamber,  foure  of 
them  were  at  Primero,  they  passed,  discarded,  and  set 
up  money  aa  if  they  had  truly  playde ;  so  long  till  at 
length  they  debating  upon  a  difference,  they  fell  into  a 
quarell  in  the  Chamber,  which  made  such  a  noyae  with 
clashing  of  Sworda,  that  the  miserable  Pamphilus  called 
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upon  (for  helpe)  our  Lady  of  Gadalupe,  which  was 
onely  left  (of  all  the  Shrynes  in  Spain)  unvisited, 
although  it  were  in  his  owne  Country  of  Toledo. 
Because  holy  places  neare  unto  one,  are  many  times  left 
unvisited  out  of  a  hope  which  is  had  that  they  might 
bee  visited  at  any  time.  Nevertheless  the  clattering  of 
the  swords  and  all  other  noyse,  for  the  space  of  half-an- 
hour  ceased,  and  he  was  all  of  a  sweat  out  of  the  very 
feare  he  had,  j  et  now  well  satisfied  to  see  himselfe  in 
their  absence  at  some  rest,  nor  thinkii  g  tbat  they  would 
come  againe,  when  instantly  bee  felt  tbat  the  bed  and 
the  cloches  were  pulled  away  from  him  by  the  outtermost 
corners ;  and  he  sawe  at  the  same  time,  a  man  come  in 
with  a  Torch  iuhis  hand  lighted,  followed  by  two  others, 
the  one  with  a  great  braten  Bason,  m,d  the  other 
sharpening  a  little  knife.  Then  began  he  to  tremble, 
and  all  his  hajre  stood  an  end,  he  would  have  spoken 
but  be  was  not  able  when  they  were  neere  him,  he  who 
held  the  Torch  put  it  out  and  Pamphilup,  thinking  tbat 
they  would  kill  him,  and  that  the  Bason  was  to  receive 
his  blood,  put  his  handes  forth  against  the  knife,  and 
felt  that  they  laide  holde  on  him  ;  he  gave  a  great  cry, 
and  the  Torch  instantly  kindled  againe  :  and  he  sawe 
himself e  between  two  mastiffe  dog?,  who  held  him  fast 
in  their  teeth.  Jesus  cried  out  Pamphilus,  at  which 
name  all  these  fantastick  illusions  vanished,  leaving  him 
so  weary  and  to  affrighted  with  their  company  tbat  bee 
would  not  stay  there  any  longer,  but  going  out  into 
the  Garden  by  which  he  was  eutred,  he  went  unto  the 
Chamber  of  the  good  Hermite,  who  seeing  him  so  pale, 
weake  and  naked,  opened  him  the  doore,  and  said  unto 
him;  have  your  Hosts  heere  given  you  an  evill  nights 
Lodging  ?  So  ill  said  Pamphilus,  tbat  I  have  not  rested 
all  night,  and  yet  1  have  left  them  my  clothes  to  pay 
for  it.  The  good  man  received  him  as  well  as  he  could, 
telling  him  how  many  others  with  like  succe-sc  had 
been  so  used,  and  many  other  discourses,  wherewith  he 
past  away  the  night  untill  morning." 

Then  follows  a  digression  of  the  author's, 
addressed  to  those  who  "will  accompt  of  this 
history  as  a  fable,"  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
these  spectral  beiugs.  The  old  man  accompanies 
Pamphilus  to  the  haunted  chamber,  and  the  pil- 
grim is  taken  aback  at  seeing  no  trace  left  of  dis- 
order or  disturbance.  We  can  well  believe  that 
tbat  tale  told  by  a  born  story-teller  like  Borrow 
on  a  wild  November  night,  with  "  the  wind  blow- 
ing wildly  without,  and  the  rain  pelting  against 
the  windows,"  was  received  with  "  loog  and  loud 
applause."  With  marvellous  insight  he  seems  to 
have  gauged  instinctively  the  character  of  the 
boldest  and  most  keen-witted  folk  in  South  Wales. 
The  date  of  Borrows  visit  to  Gwter-Fawr  (now 
Brynamman)  was  1854,  and  if  the  reader  of  '  Wild 
Wales '  bears  in  mind  that  the  locality  in  question 
had  been  a  year  or  two  previously  pointed  out 
as  the  scene  of  the  apocryphal  "Llundebie  sin- 
eating  "  custom,  he  will  easily  understand  one  or 
two  details  th  it  eeein  to  have  puzzled  the  author 
of '  Lavengro.'  J.  P.  OWEN. 

48,  Comeragh  Road,  W. 
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'  Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture  in  Florida,  with  a  Christmas 
in  Florida,'  8vo.  pp.  16,  1877. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Bernard,  M.A.,  'Songs  of  the  Holy 
Nativity  considered  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  as  in  use 
in  the  Church,'  8vo.  1895. 

'Christmas  Shopping  at  Assuan  '  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  May,  1895. 

'  Holy  Christmas  '  (*  selection  of  poema  about  the 
Nativity,  with  illustrations),  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  1896. 

E.  S.  L.  Buckland,  •  Dickens's  Christmas  Characters  ' 
in  CasselVs  Magazine,  January,  1896. 

'Christmas  at  Byland  '  in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
December,  1896. 

1  Christmas  Carols,'  Stead's  "  Penny  Poets,"  vol.  lir., 

•  Christmas  in  Cariebrooke  Castle,  1606,'  in  James's 
'  Letters  relating  to  the  I.  of  Wight,'  1897. 
'  A    Royal    Christmas    in    the     Fifteenth    Century  ' 


Christmas  Carols  :  Music  and  Words.  Four  Series. 
[1,  2,  3,  edited  by  W.  H.  Essex  ;  4,  by  Josiah  Booth  and 
others  ;  Religious  Tract  Soc.] 

_  ___      W.  C.  B. 

CHRISTMAS  PIES.  —In  1610  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles,  Durham,  had  a  parish  bakehouse,  and  the 
rule  was  that  the  bakehouse  man  should  bake  for 
every  householder  three  pies  or  three  cakes,  free, 
every  Sabbath  day,  but  that  he  should  be  paid 
for  pies  and  cakes  baked  on  Easter  Sunday,  Whit 
Sunday,  and  Christmas  Day  ;  and  he  was  to  have 
one  cake  for  every  thirteen  cakes.  See  the  original 
in  'Memorials  of  St.  Giles's,  Durham,'  Surtees 
Soc.,  p.  39.  W.  C.  B. 

CHRISTMAS  MIRACLE  PLAT.  — 

"A.  1417.  The  English  Bishops  at  Constance,  in 
honour  to  Sigismund,  caused  a  pious  Tragicomedy  to 
be  acted  before  him  on  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Coming 
of  the  Wise  Men,  and  the  Slaughter  of  the  Infants. 
To  the  English  then  is  due  the  invention  of  such 
Scemcal  Entertainments  in  Germany  ;  though  others 
give  the  honour  of  it  to  the  famous  Reuchlin."  —  Jortin's 
Remarks,'  1773,  v.  488. 

W.  C.  B. 

PRISONERS  AT  CHRISTMAS.  —  Bacon  says  it  was 
usual  in  his  time  that  "  in  honour  of  Christmass 
prisoners  do  commonly  of  grace  obtain  some  en- 
largement "  ('  Resuscitatio,'  1670,  pt.  i.,  letters, 
p.  38).  W.  C.  B. 
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CHRISTMAS  COPIES  OP  VERSES. — In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  broadside  ucopy  of  verses" 
(dated  1774),  "humbly  presented  to  all  my  worthy 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's- 
in-the-Fields  by  William  Wrench,  Steeple  Keeper 
and  Bell-ringer  of  the  five  and  nine  o'Clock  bell," 
which  runs  thus  : — 

My  constant  Task  I  ev'ry  Day  pursue, 
And  annually  Kind  Sirs,  I  wait  on  you ; 
Hoping  Kind  Masters,  I  shall  always  find 
That  you  to  your  Bell-ringer  will  prove  Kind ; 
To  you  this  merry  season  of  the  Year 
I  come  to  take  the  Comfort  of  your  cheer  ! 
May  you  be  blest  and  happy  in  your  Wives 
And  Children  be  the  Comfort  of  your  Lives. 
I  then  with  Care  will  strive  to  make  Amends 
And  with  iny  Diligence  to  please  my  Friends. 

At  five  o'clock  I  ring  the  Morning  Bell 
As  ev'ry  honest  lab'ring  hand  can  tell; 
The  Porters,  Joiners,  Bricklayers,  Market-folks 
Are  all  in  arms  and  crack  their  harmless  jokes. 
The  Jolly  Dyers,  now,  whose  gaudy  Trade 
Decks  both  the  Duchess  and  the  Chambermaid, 
Wak'd  by  my  bell,  they  then  begin  to  rise 
Jump  up  in  Bed  and  rub  their  sleepy  Eyes, 
Slip  on  tbeir  Cloaths  and  then  to  work  they  hie, 
Nor  think  it  Time  to  lay  their  Labour  by, 
Till  nine  at  Night,  I  give  them  their  Dismission 
And  then  tow'rd  Home  they  go,  by  my  Permission. 

God  bless  my  Mistress  and  my  Master  Kind, 
Who  never  fail  their  Bell-Ringer  to  mind. 
May  Health  and  Wealth,  Prosperity  and  Peace 
Always  attend  you  with  each  Year's  increase. 
This  doggerel  calls  to  mind  the  lines  which  Stowe 
relates  the  apprentices  set  up  with  regard  to  the 
clerk  of  Bow  Church  :— 

Clarke  of  the  Bow  Bell  with  the  yellow  lockes ; 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shall  have  knockes. 
In  1364  (37  Edward  III.)  an  order  was  made 
against  wandering  in  the  streets  after  the  hour  of 
curfew  (i. «.,   8  o'clock).     In  1469  the  Common 
Council  ordered  the  bell  of  Bow  Church  to  be  rung 
at  9  o'clock. 

The  9  o'clock  bell  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields 
appears  to  have  been  a  survival  of  the  Curfew, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  1774  the  citizens 
refrained  from  wandering  in  the  streets  after 
Curfew. 

The  Christmas  copy  of  verses  survived  until  the 
middle  of  this  century  in  London  or  even  later,  and 
is  probably  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Thackeray  gives  an  admirable  burlesque 
of  the  dustman's  Christmas  appeal,  beginning  : — 
I  blame  not  Nature  that  she  gave  my  eye 

A  cert  tin  tendency  towards  my  nose, 
Or  bow'd  my  legs,  for  bence  I  cnn  defy 

Unprincipled  endeavours  to  oppose. 
If  any  dustman  unpossessed  of  those 

With  loud  acclaim  demand  his  Christmas  fee, 
Your  palms  against  the  base  impostor  close. 
These  blemishes  will  serve  to  show  that  1  am  He. 

JOHN  HKBB. 

TREES  AND  THE  EXTERNAL  SOUL. — The  super- 
stition mentioned  ante,  p.  324,  in  connexion 


with  the  tree  at  Loudoun  Castle  is  widespread, 
and  depends  on  the  primitive  belief  in  what  has 
been  called  the  external  soul.  This  belief  has  been 
ably  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  in  '  The  Golden 
Bough.'  Mr.  Frazer  there  remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  297: 

"  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which,  if  the  life  or 
soul  remains  in  the  man,  it  stands  a  greater  cbance  of 
sustaining  injury  than  if  it  were  stowed  away  in  some 
safe  and  secret  place.  Accordingly,  in  such  circumstances, 
primitive  man  takes  his  soul  out  of  his  body  and  deposits 
it  for  security  in  some  safe  place,  intending  to  replace 
it  in  his  body  when  the  danger  is  past ;  or,  if  he  should 
discover  some  place  of  absolute  security,  he  may  be  con- 
tent to  leave  his  soul  there  permanently.  The  advantage 
of  this  is,  that  so  long  as  the  soul  remains  unharmed  in 
the  place  where  he  has  deposited  it,  the  man  himself  is 
immortal;  nothing  can  kill  his  body,  since  his  life  is  not 
in  it." 

Sometimes  the  soul  is  believed  to  be  made  ex- 
ternal in  a  tree,  injury  to  the  latter  causing  disaster 
to  the  former.  A  certain  oak,  with  mistletoe  grow- 
ing on  it,  was  mysteriously  associated  with  the 
Scottish  family  of  Hay.  The  superstition  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  lines  : — 

While  the  mistletoe  bats  on  Errol's  oak 

And  that  oak  stands  fast 
The  Hays  shall  flourish,  and  their  good  grey  hawk 

Shall  not  flinch  before  the  blast. 

But  when  the  root  of  the  oak  decays 
And  the  mistletoe  dwines  on  its  withered  breast, 

The  grass  shall  grow  on  the  Earl's  hearthstone, 
And  the  corbies  craw  in  the  falcon's  nest. 

At  Finlarig  Castle,  near  Eillin,  in  Perthshire, 
are  trees  believed  to  be  linked  with  the  fortunes 
of  certain  individuals  connected  by  family  ties 
with  the  ruined  fortress.  Aubrey,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  superstitions  of  his  own  time, 
says  : — 

"  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the  great  misfortune 
in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  who,  at  Bast- 
well,  in  Kent,  felled  down  a  most  curious  grove  of  oaks 
near  his  own  noble  seat,  and  gave  the  first  blow  with 
his  own  hands.  Shortly  after,  the  countess  died  in  her 
bed  suddenly,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Lord  Maids  tone, 
was  killed  at  sea  by  a  cannon  bullet." 

In  the  grounds  of  Dalhousie  Castle,  about  two 
miles  from  D.ilkeith,  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  spring 
is  the  famous  Edgewell  Oak.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  *  Journal,'  under  date  13  May,  1829,  writes  : 

"Went  with  the  girls  to  dine  at  Dilhousie  Cistle, 
where  we  were  very  kindly  received.  I  saw  the  Edge- 
well  Tree,  too  fatal,  says  Allan  Ramsay,  to  the  family 
from  which  he  was  himself  descended." 

According  to  a  belief  in  the  district,  a  branch 
fell  from  this  tree  before  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  family.  The  original  oak  fell  early  in  last 
century,  but  a  new  one  sprang  from  the  old  root. 
An  editorial  note  to  the  above  entry  in  the 
'  Journal '  gives  the  following  information  : — 

"The  tree  is  still  flourishing  (1889),  and  the  belief 
in  its  sympathy  with  the  family  is  not  yet  extinct,  as 
an  old  forester,  on  seeing  a  branch  fall  from  it  on  a 
quiet  still  day  in  July,  1874,  exclaimed, '  The  laird  'a  deed 
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noo  ! '  and,  accordingly,  news  came  soon  after  that  Fox 
enth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  had  died." 


J.  M.  MACKINLAY,  F.S.A. 


Maule,  eleventh 

Glasgow. 

SALMON  AT  CHRISTMAS.— John  Ray  being  in 
Wales,  1662,  writes  :— 

"  A  story  passes  concerning  salmons  in  the  river  Aber 
avon,  that  come  up  on  Christmas -day,  and  may  be 
handled,  and  then  taken  out  at  pleasure,  and  this  is 
attested  by  all  the  country.  Credat  qui  cupit"— 
'  Memorials  of  Ray,'  1846,  p,  178. 

W.  0.  B. 

'TwM  SHON  CATTI.'  (See  ante,  p.  155.)— I 
cannot  understand  what  PBLOPS  refers  to  when  he 
says  that  "  the  '  Twm  Shon  Oatti'  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  Welsh  pedigrees."  I  know  no 
Welsh,  but  I  do  know  that,  in  chapters  xcii.  and 
xciii.  of  *  Wild  Wales,'  Borrow  has  a  most  amusing 
account  of  a  Welsh  master-thief  called  Twm  Shone 
Cat ti,  who  afterwards  became  wealthy,  and  a  popu 
lar  magistrate  to  boot.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

ANTICIPATION  OF  VIVISECTION  BY  LORD 
BACON.— In  Bacon's  *  New  Atlantis '  the  follow- 
ing is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  "  Father  of  Salomon's 
House''  :— 

"  We  have  also  parks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts  of 
beasts  and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for  view  or 
rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials,  that 
thereby  we  may  t*ke  light  what  may  be  wrought  upon 
the  body  of  man.  Wherein  we  find  many  strange  effects, 
as  continuing  life  in  them,  though  divers  parts,  which 
you  account  vital,  be  perished  and  taken  forth,  resusci- 
tating of  some  that  seem  dead  in  appearance,  and  the 
like.  We  try,  also,  all  poisons  and  other  medicines  upon 
them,  as  well  of  chirurgery  as  physic."—'  The  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients  and  New  Atlantis,'  by  Francis  Bacon, 
p.  180.— "Cassell's  National  Library." 

R.  M.  SPBNCE,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbutlmott,  N.6. 

HEBERFIELD  AND  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. — 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  *  Westminster,'  pp.  292-3, 
refers  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle's  '  Recollections/ 
and  quotes  the  story  of  one  Heberfield,  commonly 
known  as  "  Slender  Billy,"  a  Westminster  boy. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  truth  there  is  in 
the  stigma  which  attaches  to  the  Bank  of  England 
directors  of  some  eighty-four  years  ago.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  narrative  : — 

"He  [Heberfield]  got  into  trouble  for  assisting  the 
escape  of  a  certain  French  general  who  was  on  parole, 
took  him  probably  to  the  south  coast— Lyme  Regis, 
Rousdon,  or  Charmouth  —  and  introduced  him  to  a 
smuggler  who  ran  him  across.  He  was  caught,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Newgate.  Unhappily 
for  him,  the  Bank  of  England  was  just  then  suffering 
heavy  losses  from  forgeries.  They  badly  wanted  to  hang 
somebody — no  matter  who — somebody  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  forging  notes.  The  story  is  quite  amazing, 
as  Lord  Albemarle  tells  it.  Can  we  conceive  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Bank  of  England  meeting  together  and 
resolving  to  entrap  some  miserable  wretch  into  passing 


the  forged  notes,  so  that  by  getting  him  hanged  others 
would  be  deterred  ?  This  is  what  Lord  Albemarle  says 
they  did  :— '  The  solicitors  of  the  Bank  accordingly  took 
into  their  pay  a  confederate  of  Heberfield's  named  Barry. 
Through  this  man's  agency  Heberfield  was  easily  inveigled 
into  passing  forged  notes  provided  by  the  solicitors  of  the 
Bank  themselves.  On  tlie  evidence  of  Barry,  Heberfleld 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  hanged 
at  Newgate  for  forgery  on  January  12, 1812.' " 

W.  B.  GKRISH. 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

DRUMMONDSOF  BROICH  AND  STRAGEATH.  (See 
8th  S.  xii.  444.)— The  family  of  Broich  is  descended 
from  the  Drummonds  of  Concraig,  in  the  parish 
of  Muthill,  Perthshire,  of  whom  the  first  was 
Maurice  Drummond,  a  younger  son  of  the  house 
of  Drummond  in  Lennox.  In  1362  he  received  a 
charter  from  Robert  the  Steward  and  Earl  of 
Strathearn,  of  the  lands  of  Dromman  and  Tullich- 
ravyn,  in  the  earldom  of  Strathearn,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  race  of  Drumraond 
to  settle  in  Strathearn.  From  him  is  lineally 
descended  Malcolm  Drummond,  fourth  laird  of 
Concraig,  whose  second  son,  James  Drummond, 
designed  of  Balloch,  had  a  son  Walter,  who 
succeeded  him,  This  Walter  Drummond  was 
the  first  of  Broich,  having  in  1 510  got  a  charter 
from  the  Crown  of  the  lands  of  Balloch  and  Bord- 
land  de  Crief,  which  latter  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
division of  Broich,  or  vice  versa,  for  hia  son 
William  Drummond,  in  1554,  excambed  the 
lands  of  Bordland  de  Crief  and  Broich  to  John 
Drummond  of  Innerpeffray,  for  other  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balloch.  The  estate  of  Broich 
seems  again  to  have  reverted  to  the  family  of 
Broich,  and  some  particulars  of  the  later 
descendants  will  be  found  in  Malcolm's  '  House 
of  Drummond,'  published  in  1808.  The  laudatory 
lines  on  the  slab  which  marks  the  resting-place  of 
John  Drummond  of  Broich,  who  died  in  1692, 
appear  from  an  old  copy  of  the  inscription  to  be  as 
follows  (placing  them  in  rhyming  order) : — 

In  Memorial  of  John  Drummond  of  Broich  i 
Beneath  this  stone  interred  doeth  lie 
The  kindest  husband  e'er  did  die  ; 
His  actions  all  could  any  prise, 
Would  find  them  pious,  just  and  wise. 
From  ashes  did  his  fortune  bring 
Who  in  Heaven's  Mansions  now  doe  ring. 

The  Drummonds  of  Strageath  are  sprung  from 
he  Drummonds  of  Cargill,  the  main  line  of  the 
louse  of  Drummond.  The  ancestor  of  the  Strageath 
'amily  was  Gavin  Drummond  of  Kildees  (now 
Ouldees),  who  was  a  son  of  Malcolm  Drummond 
of  Kilbride  and  grandson  of  James  Drummond 
of  Coldoch,  younger  brother  of  John,  first  Lord 
Drummond.  From  Gavin  Drummond  was  lineally 
descended  James  Drummond,  fifth  of  Kildees.  . 
Vlarried  to  a  daughter  of  John  Drummond 
>f  Pitkellonie,  James  Drummond  had  four  SODS, 
he  second  son  being  James  Drummond  of 
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Strageatb,  whose  death  is  recorded  on  the  shat- 
tered, but  at  one  time  fine  headstone  to  which 
MR.  PARKES-BUCHANAN  refers.  As  the  Btone 
attests,  he  married  Isabella  Murray,  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  Murray  of  Glentarfe,  in  the  united 
parishes  of  Monzievaird  and  Strowan,  by  his 
wife  Isabella  Drummond,  a  daughter  of  Drum- 
mond  of  Meggincb.  He  had  two  sons  :  Charles, 
a  rear-admiral  in  the  navy,  and  Gavin,  a  surgeon 
in  the  navy.  Both  having  died  childless,  their 
fortune  passed  to  James  Rutherford,  an  Edin- 
burgh advocate,  grandson  of  a  cousin,  who 
afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Drummond  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Gavin  Drummond, 
the  surgeon,  the  last  of  the  Drummonds  of 
Strageath. 

The  ancient  church  of  Strageath,  disused  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  1617,  has  something  of  a 
history,  but  it  has  never  been  written.  His- 
torically, it  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  in  Strathearn.  T.  BROUGH. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT.  —  In  connexion  with  the 
recent  literary  and  historical  discussions  on  this 
important  subject,  which  have  deservedly  attracted 
much  attention,  the  following  notice  of  some 
important  papers  relating  to  it  seems  well  worth 
recording.  Lord  Rochford,  writing  officially  to 
the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon,  says  : — 

"  Nov.  30, 1773.  I  am  informed  from  Italy  that  certain 
papers  relative  to  that  horrid  and  execrable  gunpowder 
plot,  designed  to  sap  this  happy  constitution  have  been 
lately  found  in  the  Jesuits'  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  at 
Rome,  which,  being  carried  to  the  Pope,  and  sealed  by 
him  with  the  Seal  of  the  Inquisition,  were  afterwards 
tent  to  the  Deputation  of  Cardinals,  to  whom  the  sole 
management  of  everything  relative  to  the  Jesuits  is  con- 
fided. As  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Court  of  Portugal, 
from  their  connexions  at  Rome,  might  be  able  to  procure 
these  curious  anecdotes  concerning  this  country,  which 
his  Majesty  wishes  to  see,  you  will,  without  mentioning 
the  king's  name,  desire  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  to  employ 
his  good  offices  for  that  purpose,  which  I  should  think 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  refuse,  when  I  consider  that 
the  M  arquis  is  a  professed  enemy  to  this  Society,  and 
would  probaMy  spare  no  pains  to  expose  them  to  the 
utmost." 

Papers  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  seahd  ly 
the  Pope  with  the  seal  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
George  III.  desired  to  see,  and  which  he  ordered 
his  Minister  to  desire  his  Ambassador  to  obtain 
copies  of,  through  the  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal, 
would  be  likely  to  throw  valuable  light  upon  some 
portions  at  least  of  the  subject.  Clement  XIV.  was 
at  this  time  Pope,  and  had  in  July,  1773,  suppressed 
the  Society  of  Jesuits. — Carnota,  'The  Marquis 
of  Pombal,'  1871,  p.  271.  A.  B.  G. 

HKNRY  MOBLAND,  JUN.,  BROTHER  OF  GEORGE 
MoRLAND,R.A. — In  early  life  Henry  Morlandjun., 
was  engaged  as  clerk  in  an  eminent.banking'.honse, 
which  he  left  to  join4his  brother  George,  whVhad, 
through  high  auspices,  obtained  a  general  licence  to 


a  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  designated  then  (as 
now)  as  Morland's  Hotel  and  Coffee  House.  In 
this  place  did  George  Morland  paint  some  of  his 
most  celebrated  pictures.  Henry  was  clever, 
polite,  persevering,  and  full  of  anecdote  and  wide 
information.  All  these  he  applied  successfully  at 
home,  while  George  was  running  up  scores  at 
country  inns  and  discharging  those  scores  by 
leaving  paintings  in  pawn,  many  of  which  have 
since  enriched  some  of  the  best  galleries  in  the 
land,  purchased  at  stiff  prices. 

Henry  Morland  amassed  money  rapidly,  and 
thr  ough  the  patronage  of  B.  B.  Sheridan,  when  he 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  he  obtained  a  contract 
to  supply  the  British  Navy  with  wine.  This  was 
also  a  most  remunerative  speculation,  until  a  false 
move  wrought  his  ruin.  He,  with  others,  at  large 
cost,  freighted  a  vessel  to  the  coast  of  France,  on 
an  illicit  expedition,  which  vessel,  with  cargo  of 
brandy,  was  seized  and  confiscated,  and  Henry 
Morland  much  impoverished.  With  what  re- 
mained of  his  fortune  be  began  to  build  a  man- 
sion at  Norwood,  and  that  only  increased  his  losses. 
He  had  to  give  up  the  hotel  in  Dean  Street,  and 
he  obtained  a  living  by  attending  sales,  buying 
books  and  pictures  on  commission.  He  had  a 
most  retentive  memory,  whether  for  Burns  or 
everybody's  business  and  connexions,  and  though 
as  poor  as  a  man  well  could  be,  he  managed  to 
leave  behind  him  pictures  of  rare  value,  including 
many  by  his  eccentric  brother  George.  Henry 
Morland  died  in  Union  Street,  Blackfriars,  in 
November,  1845,  aged  eighty  years,  ill  only  two 
days. 

The  whole  family  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
erratic.  The  sister,  Sophia  Morland,  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  her  life  occupied  a  second-floor 
back  room,  into  which  she  never  allowed  any  one 
to  enter  but  her  immediate  relations.  She  had  a 
great  antipathy  to  her  own  sex,  but  was  charitably 
inclined.  She  died  alone,  unknown  to  anybody, 
in  Chenies  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  on 
October  9,  1838.  HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

"  LYING  LIKE  GAS-METERS."— A  very  expressive 
phrase  was  evolved  by  a  School  Board  inspector  at 
Southwark  Police  Court  on  Dec.  2.  A  woman 
whose  child  had  been  remiss  in  attending  school 
admitted  that  on  a  previous  occasion  she  had  told 
a  lie  to  save  her  husband,  whereupon  the  inspector 
remarked  that  these  mothers,  who  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  their  classes,  in  order  to  escape  fines, 
"  lied  like  gas-meters/'  S.  J.  A.  F. 

GEORGE  COOKE  was  elected  M.P.  for  Middlesex 
in  1750,  upon  the  succession  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson 
to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  continued 
to  represent  that  county  until  his  death  in  Nov., 
1768.  Genealogical  information  respecting  him 
would  be  much  appreciated.  He  appears  to  have 
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been  a  barrister-at-law,  was  Prothonotary  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  one  of  the  Paymasters  of  the 
Forces  in  1766,  and  Colonel  of  the  Middlesex 
Militia.  He  resided  at  Harefield,  in  Middlesex. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

"  THOUGHTS  THAT  DO  OFTEN  LIB  TOO  DEEP 
FOR  TKARS." — On  this  well-known  line  of  Words- 
worth's, Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  prose  work,  '  The 
Book  of  the  Poets,'  comments  thus  : — 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  their  painfulness  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  wept  for,  but  that  their  closeness  to  the 
supreme  Truth  hallows  them,  like  the  check  of  an  arch- 
angel, from  tears." 

To  this  comment  there  is  a  remarkable  parallel 
in  Browning's  '  Balaustion's  Adventure,1  when  it 
is  said  of  Admetus,  now  fully  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  weak  selfishness  which  had  permitted  his 
wife's  heroic  self-sacrifice — 

We  felt  how  deep  had  been  descent  in  grief, 
And  with  what  change  he  came  up  now  to  light, 
And  left  behind  such  littleness  as  tears. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  M.A. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N,B. 

ST.  MART  ALDERMARY  CHURCH.— It  is  stated 
in  Mr.  A.  E.  Daniell's  '  London  City  Churches,' 
1895,  p.  235,  in  the  accounts  given  of  this  church, 
that— 

"  in  1835,  on  the  demolition  of  some  houses  in  Watling 
Street,  a  crypt  was  discovered,  50  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide, 
haying  five  pointed  arches  on  each  side.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  crypt  belonged  to  the  church  built  by  Keble." 

This  statement  was  probably  made  on  the 
authority  of  Godwin  and  Britton's  '  History  of  the 
Churches  of  London/  but  it  was  shown  to  be 
incorrect  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  in  his  'Brief  Notices 
of  the  Fabric  and  Glebe  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
mary,'  1840,  p.  16.  In  1839-40  five  houses  in 
Watling  Street,  belonging  to  the  glebe  of  St. 
Mary,  and  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
were  pulled  down,  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  with  the  object  of  widening 
the  street.  The  demolition  of  these  houses  exposed 
to  view  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  on  the 
requisition  of  the  rector,  Mr.  T.  L.  Walker, 
architect,  submitted,  after  careful  examination,  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  wall,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  rebuilding  the  church  after 
the  Fire,  not  only  retained  the  original  line  of  the 
north  wall,  but,  finding  it  unnecessary  to  pull  it 
entirely  down,  left  it  untouched  as  far  as  a  string- 
course which  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  church,  under  the  sills  of  the  windows  of 
the  north  aisle.  Remains  of  the  basement  mould- 
ing were  also  in  existence,  and  the  original 
buttresses  with  the  string-course  profiled  round 
them.  Dr.  Wilson  added,  ia  a  note  :— 

"  The  string-course  and  Abasement  moulding,  though 
now  abruptly  terminating  [at  the  north-east  an^le,  in 


consequence  of  the  groin  stems  having  been  removed, 
are  continued  southward  along  the  east  wall,  thereby 
showing  that  the  original  building  did  not  extend  further 
eastward  than  at  present,  and  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  conjecture  hazarded  by  Godwin  and  Britton  in 
their '  History  of  the  Churches  of  London,'  that  a  build- 
ing to  the  oast  of  the  church,  which  was  brought  to  light 
a  few  years  ago,  on  pulling  down  some  houses  in  Watling 
Street, '  was  probably  the  crypt  of  the  church  erected  by 
Keble.'  The  expression  *  up  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church '  would  imply  that  the  houses  pulled  down  in 
1825  (not  in  1835,  as  there  stated)  had  adjoined  the 
church ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  there  was  then,  and  had  for 
ages  been,  a  churchyard  passage  in  the  situation  of  the 
present  Aldermary  Churchyard,  as  might  be  proved  by 
reference  to  many  enrolments  in  the  Court  of  Hustings. 
The  conjecture  in  question  has  no  foundation  beyond  the 
mere  circumstance  of  neighbourhood." 

I  have  quoted  this  note  in  full,  as,  in  the  event 
of  Mr.  Daniell  seeing  it,  he  may  perhaps  con- 
sider whether  the  paragraph  which  I  have  cited 
should  be  retained  in  future  editions  of  his  valuable 
and  interesting  little  book,  the  statement  on  which 
it  is  founded  being  clearly  a  mistake. 

W,  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

AN  ANTIQUARIAN  DISCOVERY. — The  following  I 
believe  to  be  a  cutting  from  the  ticot&man,  the 
date  of  which  I  am  unable  to  quote  : — 

"The  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Antiquarian  Society 
has  concluded  a  week's  excavations  at  Raeburnfoot,  in 
the  high-lying  pastoral  district  of  Eskdalemuir,  about 
fourteen  miles  above  Langholm,  and,  a  correspondent 
says,  has  thoroughly  confirmed  a  report  that  there  was 
a  Roman  camp  there.  The  members  dug  down  about 
4ft.,  and  discovered  various  small  articles  and  also  a 
well-defined  road.  Mr.  Harbour,  architect,  of  Dumfries, 
superintended  the  work.  The  workmen  are  now  refilling 
the  excavations." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

"  FIVES."— I  find  many  "  fives  "  in  the  *  His- 
torical English  Dictionary,'  but  not  "a  pint  of 
fives."  I  doubt  if  there  are  miny  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  who  have  ever  asked  for  this  drink. 
It  is  "  four  ale"  and  "  six  ale"  mixed,  that  is,  ale 
at  fourpence  a  quart  and  sixpence  a  quart.  Here 
is  another  :  "  Black  and  tan."  This  is  stout  and 
mild  mixed.  Again,  "  A  glass  of  mother-in-law  " 
is  old  ale  and  bitter  mixed.  I  think,  to  save  my 
character,  I  must  explain  that  this  apparently 
intimate  knowledge  of  various  drinks  is  not  per- 
sonal. I  take  none  of  them  ;  but  I  had  a  friend 

who  was  a Well,  I  will  not  give  his  business  ; 

I  will  only  say  he  travelled  a  good  deal. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 


"ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE,"  &c. — I  note  that  at 
the  actors'  dinner  again  appears  that  much  mis- 
quoted sentence,  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin"  (' Troilus  and  Cressida,'  III. 
iii.).  Is  not  the  word  "makes"  probably  a  mis- 
print, or  slip  of  the  pen  of  transcriber,  for  "  marks  "  ? 
the  sense  of  the  passage  being  clearly — This  touch 
(i.  e.t  a  small  piece)  of  nature  marks  (or  shows)  the 
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whole  world  is  kin,  because  of  the  universality  of 
the  habit  referred  to.  Is  a  possible  reading  of 
"and  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt,  more  land 
than  gilt  o'er-dusted,"  this:  "  more  laud  than  gilt  " 
(preferably  "  gold  ")  "  gone  dusty,"  or  "  got  dusty  "  ? 
The  present  form,  "o'er-dusted,"  is,  I  believe,  an 
emendation,  the  original  of  some  editions  being  ''goe 
to  dust."  Both  quotations  have  probably  been 
discussed  threadbare,  and  decided.  Probably  one 
of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  the  above  points — i.  e.,  "  marks,"  and  "gone 
dusty,"  or  " got  dusty  "—dealt  with.  E.  L.  R. 


•fttttfth 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

MRS.  W.  WEST,  1790-1876,  was  an  actress  of 
much  capacity  and  some  eminence,  who  supported 
Edmund  Kean  and  Macready,  played  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Juliet,  &c.,  at  the  .patent  theatre?,  and 
represented  the  heroines  of  many  adaptations  of 
Scott's  novels.  Her  maiden  name  was  Cooke. 
She  was  born  in  Bath,  was,  it  is  said,  related  to 
G.  F.  Oooke,  the  tragedian,  and  was  cousin  to 
Mrs.  Waylett,  the  actress  and  singer.  Miss  Cooke 
married  in  Edinburgh,  in  March,  1815,  William 
West,  a  man  younger  than  herself,  who  lived  until 
1885,  was  an  actor  and  a  composer  of  songs  and 
glees,  and  was  known  before  his  death  as  the 
Father  of  the  Stage.  I  am  desirous  to  know  Mrs. 
West's  Christian  name,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  portrait  of  her  other  than  that  which 
accompanies  her  biography  in  Oxberry's  '  Dramatic 
Biography,'  vol.  ii.  URBAN. 

NEWTON'S  HOUSB  IN  KENSINGTON.  —  During 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
resided  in  Kensington,  at  a  place  then  called 
Orbell's  Buildings,  afterwards  Pitt's  Buildings, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  Campden 
Hill.  In  *  N.  &  Q./  3rd  S.  i.  24,  MR.  JOPLINO  has 
a  note  in  which  he  tells  us  that,  after  many  in- 
quiries, he  had  ascertained  that  the  house  called 
(in  1862)  Bullingham  House  was  the  one  in  which 
Newton  died.  He  accounts  for  the  change  of 
name  from  Orbell  to  Pitt,  the  latter  family  giving 
the  name  to  the  adjoining  street,  still  called  Pitt 
Street.  He  also  describes  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  place  a  memorial  to  Newton  on  the  spot, 
and  says  that  when  these  were  completed  further 
information  would  be  given,  a  stone  slab  having 
been  already  temporarily  placed  against  the  wall 
of  Bullingham  House.  But  nothing  more  appears 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Does  the  house  still  exist ;  or  is  its 
site  occupied  by  part  of  Bullingham  Mansions,  in 
Pitt  Street?  W.  T.  LYNN. 

plackheatb. 


HAMILTON.— In  Fulham  Churchyard  there  is  a 
stone,  the  writing  on  which  is  perfectly  legible,  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  she  was  born  at  Geneva, 
2  June,  1727,  and  died  at  Fulham  11  June,  1840. 
There  is,  however,  no  record  of  her  interment  in 
the  Fulham  registers.  The  above  dates  would 
make  her  no  less  than  113  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Could  any  correspondent,  having 
access  to  the  Geneva  registers,  tell  me  if  the  date 
of  birth  is  correct  ?  Any  facts  about  this  lady 
would  be  most  welcome.  CHARLES  J.  F£RET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

THE  PORTER'S  LODGE.— "This,"  says  J.  Willock, 
in  *  Legal  Facetiae,'  "  is  mentioned  frequently  in  all 
old  dramatic  poets  as  a  place  of  legal  punishment ; 
but  what  it  really  was  has  not  as  yet  been  explained, 
even  by  Notes  and  Queries. "  He  quotts  from  Mas- 
singer:  "Art  thou  scarce  manumised  from  the 
porter's  lodge, and  darest  thou  dream  of  marriage  ?  " 
Is  the  question  of  what  this  means  really  a  "  poser" 
for  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q. '  ?  P.  B.  W ALMSLET. 

Putney,  S.W. 

WINE-GLASSES.— I  have  seen  two  curious  old 
wine-glasses,  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  opening 
of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Canal.  They  have  engraved 
on  them,  "Success  to  Trade  and  Navigation.' 
When  and  where  were  they  made ;  and  how  were 
they  specially  used  ?  Are  they  of  any  value  as 
historical  antiquities  ?  I  suppose  a  great  number 
would  be  made,  and  that  many  still  exist. 

SIR   PHILIP   HOWARD,   KNT.— Who   was   Sir 
Philip  Howard,  mentioned  by  Pepys  in  his  '  Diary 
(pp.  282,310,522,553,585),  and  what  was  the 
name  of  the  Dutch  town  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing  entry  ? — 

"  August  15,  1666.  Mighty  sleepy  ;  slept  till 
past  8  of  the  clock  and  was  called  up  by  a- 
letter  from  Sir  W.  Coventry;  which  among  other 
things  tells  me  how  we  have  burned  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ships  of  the  enemy  within  the  tly.  1  up 
and  with  all  possible  haste  and  in  pain  for  fear  of 
coming  late,  it  being  our  day  of  attending  the  Duke  of 
York  to  St.  James'n,  -where  they  are  full  of  the  par- 
ticulars ;  how  they  are  generally  good  merchant-ships, 
some  of  them  laden  and  supposed  rich  ships  We  spent 
five  fire  ships  upon  them.  We  landed  on  the  Bdulljiif 
(Sir  Philip  Howard  with  some  men,  and  Holme*,  I  think, 
with  others,  about  one  thousnnd  in  all)  and  burned  a 
town,  and  so  come  away."— Pepys's  '  Diary,  edited  by 
Lord  Braybrooke,  p.  310. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

"LAIR":  " LAIRAGK."— The  other  day,  as  I 
was  talking  about  old  buildings  to  a  man  at  Monk 
Bretton,  near  Barnsley,  the  site  of  "abig/atr," 
now  pulled  down,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  On 
asking  the  meaning,  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  barn. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  the  word  at 
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Monk  Bretton,  but,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  I 
asked  a  Derbyshire  man  if  he  had  ever  heard  a 
barn  called  a  "  lair."  He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
but  added  that  the  word  was  rare  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. He  also  said  that  he  thought  a 
"  lair  "  was  a  combined  barn  and  cowhouse — i.  e., 
a  building  consisting  of  a  barn  or  "  fodderum," 
with  cattle  stalls  on  one  or  both  sides,  the  cattle 
being  fed  from  the  "  fodderum,"  and  their  heads 
facing  inwards. 

I  am  told  that  at  Birkenhead,  when  American 
oxen  are  landed,  temporary  sheds  for  their  use, 
known  as  "  lairage,"  are  erected.  Is  "  lair  "  ever 
used  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States  in 
the  sense  of  barn  or  cowhouse,  or  in  the  sense  of  a 
barn  and  cowhouse  combined  in  one  building  ? 
And  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  "  lairage  "  ? 

S.  O.  ADDT. 

POOLY. — Can  any  one  give  me  the  name  of  the 
wife,  father,  and  mother  of  Sir  John  Pooly, 
Knighted  at  Dublin  in  1599  ;  also  what  his  rela- 
tionship was  with  the  Poley  family  of  Boxted, 
Suffolk  ?  HARFLETE. 

PERTH.— In  Dean  Stanley's  '  Letters,'  edited 
by  Mr.  Prothero,  p.  109,  he  mentions  the  resem- 
blance in  situation  of  Perth  to  Rome,  which  is  said 
to  have  struck  the  soldiers  of  Agricola  when  they 
first  came  in  sight  of  the  Tay.  What  is  the 
original  authority  for  this  ?  I  cannot  find  it  in 
Tacitus.  M. 

THE  WALDRONS,  CROYDON.— This  is  the  name 
of  a  part  of  that  place.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word?  Has  it  any  connexion  with  the 
dramatist  F,  G.  Waldron?  M.A.Oxon. 

WARWICKSHIRE  SAYING.— I  heard  this  saying 
in  Warwickshire  :  "  Sticks  and  stones  may  break 
my  bones ;  but  cruel  words  can  never  harm  me." 
Does  any  correspondent  know  the  saying  or  its 
origin?  H.  R.  B. 

HALL  FAMILY,  OF  SHEFFIELD.— I  am  anxious 
to  trace  the  parentage  and  ancestors  of  one  George 
Hall,  of  Oughtibridge,  in  the  chapelry  of  Brad- 
field,  Yorkshire,  yeoman.  He  was  living  circa 
1650,  and  had  a  son  Hanry,  who  was  apprenticed 
in  the  Corporation  of  Cutlers  of  Hallamshire  in 
1693.  He  afterwards  married,  and  lived  with  his 
children  at  Sheffield,  three  of  his  sons  becoming 
Cutlers.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  give  me  genealogical  information 
regarding  the  above-named  George  Hall. 

C.  H.  0. 

South  Hackney. 

NAVAL  OFFICER'S  HAT.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  the  name  by  which  a  hat  of  the 
following  description  was  known,  and  tell  me 
with  what  material  it  was  covered?  It  was 


an  ordinary  st -aw  hat,  of  the  usual  shape, 
covered  with  a  shiny  material  on  the  crown,  sides, 
and  brim,  and  was  perfectly  waterproof.  The  hat 
belonged  to  a  retired  naval  officer,  who  died  some 
thirteen  years  ago,  aged  about  seventy-eight.  It 
had  a  broadish  black  ribbon  with  a  bow  at  the 
left  side.  It  is  understood  that  the  hat  was  an  old 
service  hat,  used  in  bad  weather.  CYCLOPS. 
[Are  not  straw  hats  with  oilskin  covers  common  1] 

DENTAL  COLLEGES. — Which  is  the  oldest  college 
of  dental  surgery  in  existence ;  when  was  it 
founded ;  and  what  are  the  particulars  of  its 
career?  A.  M.  S. 

Filey. 

"PRENDS-MOI  TEL  QUE  JE  suis." — In  Burke's 
'  Peerage '  the  motto  of  the  Marquess  of  Ely  is 
given  as  above,  which  is  correct  French  according 
to  grammatical  rules.  Yet  in  the  notice  of  the 
Loftus  family  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Burke's 
*  Landed  Gentry '  the  first  word  is  given  as  Prend. 
Some  other  families  using  this  motto  spell  the  first 
word  in  the  same  way.  Can  this  latter  form  be 
justified  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  so  found  in  early  French  ? 

F.  L. 

PEMBROKE  DOCK.— I  wish  to  inquire  why  Pem- 
broke Dock  is  called  Pater.        GEORGE  JACOB. 
15,  Cloudesley  Place,  N. 

JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN  CHRONOLOGY.  —  In 
4th  S.  iv.  132  MR.  MYER  E.  DAVIS,  in  reviewing 
J.  Abrahams  Aben  Ezra's  'Epistle  on  the  Sab- 
bath,'says  that  "this  letter  is  dated  in  the  year  49 19 
(i.  e.,  1159),  on  the  14th  day  of  Tebeth  (January)." 
I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  could  inform  me  what  day  of  the  month 
this  date  fell  upon  according  to  our  style  of 
reckoning.  F.  JOSEPH  SPENCER. 

San  Francisco. 

RUMINANTS  ON  GRASSY  PLAINS.  —  One  small 
ruminant  is  found  on  the  Pampas,  i.  e.,  the  pampas 
deer.  If  on  this  immense  grassy  area  (which  now 
affords  pasture  to  eighty  millions  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses)  this  one  herbivorous  animal  only  is  to 
be  found,  on  what  ground  is  it  stated  that  the 
natural  home  of  our  domestic  herbivorous  mam- 
mals is  the  grassy  areas  of  Central  Asia  ? 

K.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

PRINCE  FINLEGH.— I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  exact  connexion  of  Prince  Finlegb,  nephew  to 
Macbeth,  and  founder  of  the  Forsyth  who  were 
at  Forsath  (Froissart),  now  Fronsac,  with  Macbeth 
himself  and  with  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  who 
died  A.D.  1004.  RED  CROSS. 

Lewisham. 

WASSHEBROOK  OR  GREAT  BELSTEAD.— I  shall 
be  obliged  to  any  one  who  has  access  to  the  names, 
places,  and  properties  of  religious  houses,  and  will 
tell  me  if  there  was  a  priory  or  cell  situated  in 
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the  parish  of  Washbrook  or  Great  Belstead.  The 
parish  is  known  under  both  names.  In  a  charter 
dated  27  Henry  VIII.,  a  tenement  called  Trinity 
House,  with  all  the  lands,  &c.,  was  granted  to  cer- 
tain persons.  In  previous  charters  concerning  lands 
in  Washbrook  the  prioress  of  the  convent  at  Dart- 
ford  holds  and  lets  lands.  I  want  some  informa- 
tion of  this  Trinity  House.  Had  it  at  any  time  been 
a  religious  house,  or  connected  with  the  convent  at 
Dartford?  H.  A.  W. 

DURHAM  TOPOGRAPHY.— Where  can  I  find  an 
account,  historical  and  topographical,  of  a  place 
(village  or  estate?)  called  " Hethery-Cleugh,"  or 
"  Hetherege-Cleugh,"  in  the  parish  of  Stanhope, 
said  county  ?  As  a  guide,  I  will  add  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  owned  by  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Fathers  tons  in  the  seventeenth  century.  8. 

REV.  JOHN  HICKS. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  give  me  a  list  of  the 
children  of  the  Rev.  John  Hicks,  1633-85,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  divine  Dr.  George  Hickes,  Dean 
of  Worcester  and  titular  Bishop  of  Thetford  ?  The 
said  Rev.  John  Hicks  was  vicar  of  Stoke  Damarel, 
by  Plymouth,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1661 
for  Nonconformity,  and  his  first  wife  was  Abigail 
Howe,  who  died  1675.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  at  Saltash,  Kingsbridge,  Portsmouth, 
and  Keynsham.  In  a  book  entitled  '  Troublous 
Times/  compiled  by  Miss  Crouch  from  his  own 
note-book  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Stanford, 
he  is  stated  to  have  had  a  very  numerous  family, 
and  his  second  son,  William,  was  vicar  of  Brough- 
ton  Gifford,  Wilts,  1689-1733.  This  book  makes 
frequent  reference  to  conversations  between  him 
and  his  sons.  In  his  last  letter  to  his  (second) 
wife  in  1685  he  mentions  only  "James  and  Betty," 
who  were  probably  the  youngest  children  of  his 
second  family.  J.  G.  HICKS. 

CHESTER  APPRENTICESHIPS.  —Can  any  one  in- 
form me  if  there  is  any  record  in  existence  of 
articles  of  apprenticeship  entered  into  at  Chester 
during  the  last  century,  or  of  the  taking  up  of  their 
freedom  by  young  men  who  were  out  of  their 
articles?  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having 
heard  or  read,  some  years  ago,  that  there  was  such  a 
record ;  but  whether  it  was  a  city  record  or  a  trade 
guide  record  I  cannot  remember,  neither  can  I 
recall  in  whose  custody  it  is  or  how  access  can  be 
obtained  to  it.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  could 
help  me  as  to  any  of  these  points  I  should  be 
grateful.  FRANCIS  R.  Y.  RADCLIFFE. 

LAVINIA  WALSTEIN. — What,  in  brief,  were  the 
antecedents  of  the  Miss  Walstein,  ex-actress,  who 
died  under  somewhat  remarkable  circumstances  on 
29  Jan.,  1833,  and  regarding  whose  extraordinary 
life  the  London  papers  had  at  that  time  much  to 
say  ?  la  there  anything  to  show  that  she  was  one 


and  the  same  person  with  the  Miss  Walstein  who 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Liverpool 
in  July,  1800,  and  was  subsequently  connected  in 
a  prominent  way  with  the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dublin  theatres  ?  W.  L. 

BISHOP  LATIMER. — Is  anything  known  of  the 
male  descendants  of  Hugh  Lutiuier's  father,  if  any 
there  were  ?  A.  C. 

VISITATION  LISTS  OR  CATALOGUES  OF  COUNTY 
FAMILY.— Were  any  visitation  lists  or  catalogues 
of  county  families  published  for  the  counties  of 
Salop,  Essex,  Sussex,  Devon,  or  Middlesex  be- 
tween the  years  1600  and  1760  ?  If  so,  when ;  and 
where  are  they  kept  ?  CHARLES  H.  OLSEN. 

MOTTO.  —  Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  what  is  the  correct  translation  of  the 
following  motto  ? — **  Dry  weres  agan  dew  ny."  I 
believe  it  is  old  Cornish,  as  it  is  the  motto  of  an 
old  Cornish  family,  viz.,  Glynn.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  the  information.  ROBERT  GLYNN. 

SCAFFOLDING  IN  GERMANY.— When  building  a 
house  in  Germany,  the  workmen  always  attach  a 
branch  of  a  tree  to  a  sort  of  mast  or  pole  on  the  top 
of  the  building  so  soon  as  the  scaffolding  is  erected. 
It  remains  until  the  house  is  complete.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  explain  anything  about  an  evidently 
superstitious  custom  ?  BAUERMEISTER. 


THE  CHEISTMAS  EOSE, 

(8th  S.  xii.  468.) 

I  send  the  following  quotation  from  'Flower- 
Lore,'  published  at  Belfast  about  1880:— 

"Black   Hellebore  is  the  Christmas   Eose,  or  Herb 
that  bloweth  about  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
The  Christmas  rose,  the  last  flower  of  the  year, 
Comes  when  the  holly-berries  glow  and  cheer, 
When  the  pale  snowdrop  rises  from  the  earth, 
So  white  and  spirit-like  'mid  Christmas  mirth." 

There  is  also  : — 

The  winter  thorn,  which 
Blossoms  at  Christmas  mindful  of  our  Lord. 

"  A  legend  connects  Joseph  of  Arimathea  with  this 
thorn.  He  and  eleven  of  his  followers  came  to  convert 
the  heathen  Britons.  When  preaching  to  them  on 
Christmas  Day  at  Glastonbury,  he,  as  a  proof  of  his 
divine  mission,  struck  his  staff  into  the  ground,  which 
immediately  burst  into  life  and  blossom.  A  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  was  founded  on  the  spot,  and  the 
miraculous  thorn  grew,  blooming  always  on  Christmas 
Day.  The  original  staff  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans 
n  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  before  that  time 
numerous  cuttings  had  been  taken  from  it,  descendants 
from  which  are  still  in  existence,  all  preserving  the 
>eculiarity  of  blooming  at  mid-winter." 

Whitcombe,  in  his  'Bygone  Days  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,'  says ;— 
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"In  Devonshire,  the  young  people  pluck  a  rose  on 
Midsummer  Day,  and  put  it  away,  believing  that  if  it  is 
not  looked  at  it  will  be  found  all  fresh  on  Christmas 
Day  as  when  gathered.  It  is  then  worn  at  church,  when 
their  intended  partner  is  supposed  to  come  and  take  it." 

EVBRARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Does  this  query  refer  to  the  flower  commonly 
called  the  Christmas  rose,  viz.,  the  black  helle- 
bore (Helleborus  niger\  or  flower  of  St.  Agnes  ? 
If  so,  there  are  several  legends  attaching  to  it, 
which  may  be  read  in  Folkard,  Friend,  and  other 
writers  on  plant-lore.  If  the  reference  is  to  some 
true  rose  that  is  fabled  to  flower  at  Christmas  I 
can  give  no  help.  C.  0.  B. 

The  rose  of  Jericho  flowered  at  Christmas.  So 
also  did  the  thorn  of  Glastonbury.  Of  the  origin 
of  the  Glastonbury  thorn  it  is  said  that  St.  Joseph 
struck  a  dry  hawthorn  stick  into  the  ground,  and 
the  same  has  always  flowered  at  Christmas.  Dryden 
must  allude  to  this  miracle  when  he  says  : — 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas  Day. 

E.  YARDLBY. 

Amongst  modern  contributions  to  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Christmas  rose,  I  would  draw  your 
attention  to  a  paper  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  V.M.H., 
in  this  year's  Christmas  number  of  the  Gardeners1 
Magazine,  p.  776.  J.  C. 

In  "  The  Magnet  Stories,"  published  by  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons  about  1860,  is  a  story  entitled 
1  The  Christmas  Rose/  by  H.  J.  Wood. 

K.  J.  FTNMORE. 


HAIL  (8th  S.  xii.  305,  477). —In  the  Athenaeum 
of  8  Aug.,  1846,  Prof.  Hunt,  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  great 
storm  of  the  previous  Saturday.  The  storm  moved 
along  a  curved  line  from  the  south-east  towards 
the  west,  and  then  towards  the  north-east,  and 
resembled  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  hurricanes 
of  the  tropics.  To  the  east  of  Gracechurch  Street 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hail  fell,  yet  it  was 
remarked  that  it  was  more  like  balls  of  snow  than 
hail.  At  Walwortb,  KenniDgton,  BrixtoD,  and  the 
West-end  of  town  the  hailstones  were  hard  masses 
of  ice,  whilst  at  Kew  no  hail  fell.  The  singular 
forms  of  the  hailstones  attracted  much  attention. 
There  were  but  few  of  the  larger  ones  round,  and 
many  of  them  had  a  distinctcrystalline  arrangement. 
Prof.  Hunt  makes  reference  to  an  account  given  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1700  of  a  storm 
of  hail  singularly  similar,  which  took  place  in  Lan- 
cashire on  29  April,  1697.  The  losses  to  the 
florists  and  nurserymen  by  this  storm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stockwell,  Camberwell,  and  Brixton 
alone  was  estimated  at  18,OOOZ.  N.  S.  S. 

THE  MUSICIANS'  COMPANY  (8th  S.  xii.  407).— 
The  charter  of  incorporation  of  this  worshipful 


Company  was  granted  by  King  James  I.  8  July, 
1604,  and  the  by-laws  were  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  25  Aug.,  1706.  The  Company 
derives  its  income,  I  believe,  as  do  other  such 
bodies,  from  fees  and  fines  paid  by  the  members 
thereof.  It  is  still  in  existence  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  numbers  among  its  members  some  that  are 
musicians.  '  The  Statutes,  Laws,  and  Ordinances,' 
&c.,  were  printed  in  1794  by  D.  Brewman  (himself 
a  lireryman),  No.  18,  New  Street,  Shoe  Lane, 
London.  I  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  which  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  show  to  MR.  BULLOCK,  if  he 
cares  enough  about  the  matter  to  call  on  me  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 
13,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W. 

In  an  account  of  London  of  which  I  have  only 
part — that,  too,  not  containing  the  title  or  the  pre- 
face—there is,'p.  612,  this  notice  of  the  Musicians' 
Company  :— 

"  Musicians.— The  Company  of  Musicians,  which  ia 
composed  of  Masters  of  Music,  Dancing  Masters,  &c., 
have  no  hall  but  meet  sometimes  at  Embroiderers' 
[Hall],  in  Gutter  Lane,  and  consist  of  a  Master,  two 
Wardens,  about  twenty  Assistants,  and  they  are  also  on 
the  Livery.  Fine  of  which  is  81.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are  :  Azure,  a  swan  with  her  wings  expanded,  chanting, 
within  a  double  treasure  counter  flory  argent ;  on  a  chief 
gules  two  lions  of  England,  and  between  them  a  pale  or, 
charged  with  a  rose  of  York." 

The  Embroiderers,  as  above,  whose  hall  is  in 
Gutter  Lane,  have  a  notice  at  p.  604. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

MR.  C.  BULLOCK  will  find  that  there  is  a 
Musicians'  Company  still  in  existence.  It  con- 
sists of  fifty  liverymen.  It  has  no  trust  income, 
but  a  corporate  income  of  4002.  It  has  no  hall ; 
but  if  MR.  BULLOCK  were  to  communicate  with  the 
clerk,  Mr.  J.  T.  Theobald,  of  35,  Bedford  Row, 
W.C.,  he  would  doubtless  obtain  information. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

Lancaster. 

"HARPIE"  OR  "HARPY"  (8th  S.  xi.  47,  216, 
278,  431 ;  xii.  34).— 

"  We  have  also  been  a  good  deal  persecuted  of  late  by 
the  haboubs,  those  suffocating  tornadoes  of  superheated 
air,  sanJ,  and  unclean  dust  from  the  camps,  such  as 
made  our  last  year's  camp  at  Kosheh  so  uncomfortable. 
They  whirl  through  our  tents  (often  knocking  them 
down),  defiling  everything."— Times  Correspondent  in 
the  Soudan. 

At  subitae  horrifico  lapeu  de  montibus  adsunt 
Harpyiae,  et  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribua  alac, 
Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  foedant 
Immundo.  '^neid,'  iii.  226-3. 

KlLLIGREW. 

SANDRAS'S  *  MEMOIRS  OF  D'ARTAGNAN'  (8tb  S. 
xii.  347,  436). —  It  may  interest  the  inquirer  to 
learn  that  the  writer  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged upon  an  English  translation  of  the  'Me*  moires 
de  M.  D'Artagnan,'  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. R.  N. 
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Due  D'EPERNON  (8th  S.  xii.  205,  250,  358).— In 
Granger's  *  Biographical  History  of  England,'  fifth 
edition,  vol.  vi.  p.  30  (in  the  "  Appendix  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  Foreign  Princes,  Knights, 
the  Garter,  &c."),  appears  : — 

"Bernard  de  Foix,  de  la  Valette,  Due  d'Espernon. 
Mignard  p.  P.  van  Schuppen,  BC.  1661:  motto  of  the 
Garter  about  his  arms;  h.  eh.  Bernard  de  Nogaret  de 
Foix,  Duke  of  Espernon  and  Valette,  Knight  of  the 


pentine  the  cut-off  tail  end  of  the  Kensington 
Canal?"  The  answer  to  this  if,  Certainly  not. 
Next  he  tells  us  that  he  has  found  that  Bayswater 
took  its  name  from  a  farmer  called  Bay.  Prof. 
Skeat,  however,  sets  this  point  at  rest.  B.  H.  L , 
who  answers  the  query,  is  wrong  in  stating  that  at 
the  northern  boundary  of  Kensington  the  canal 
crossed  the  Harrow  Road.  The  fact  is,  the  Ken- 
sington Canal  terminated  northwards  at  a  point 


reader  is  referred  for  a  particular  account  of  him.  to 
>  ipua  '•-      "  ••     — •    •        -•*  —      --- 

Cotton 


of 


_^  _    represented   by   the  Russell  Road  Bridge.     The 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  &pernon,  Englisbedlby  Charles  I  canal,  which  proved  a  financial  failure,  marked  the 
n,  Esq.,'  and  published  in  folio,  1670."  site  of  a  portion  of  an  ancient  ditch,  termed  in  its 

A  foot-note  adds  :  —  I  later  days  a  creek.     COL.  PRIDEAUX  states  that 

he  cannot  find  that  any  canal  ever  ran  through 
any  portion  of  Kensington.  It  is  true  that  the 
Kensington  Canal  did  not  run  through  Kensing- 
ton, but  between  the  Kensington  High  Road  and 
the  Fulham  Road  it  formed  the  boundary  line 
separating  Kensington  from  Fulham. 

CHAS    JAS. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 


"He  was  the  last  knight  elected  in    the  reigu 
Charles  I ,  in  which  his  portrait  may  be  placed." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  BURNING  BUSH  (8th 
S.  xii.  148,  237,  433).— May  I  point  out  that  it  is 
an  error  to  call  this  the  crest  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 

£l*Nr  tnh*ol!5gica.1  *ody  can  P°39ibly  have  afright  I     MARRIAGE  BY  BLACKSMITHS  (8*  S,  xii.  449).- 

doTit  Be,Pmrthyat  Ih  anhaPTr  a8  *  "ffi  '-T    J  4uote  tne  followiDK  from  Mr'  J'  °»  J«aff™on'a 
Goes  it  seem  that  the  Unurch  has  ever  omciallv    IT*  -j          j  ™  -j  i    »      i    ••     L 

recorded  a  coat  of  arms  for  itself.     But  the  burn?  '    Brldes  and  Brldal8>  V°K  "'  chap'  '"'  :~ 

mg  bush  may  fitly  be  classed  among  the  numerous  .  Gretna  Qreen         lcg  were  wedded  b    a  black8mith, 

emblems  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  during  the    WDP8e  forge  Berved  the  purpose  of  a  hymeneal  altar,  had 

fUTtPPnt.h       anrJ       SPVOntoonfh       r»onf  nrioo  \Va       fin/4    I    :  ..,.l.l,l. „•       ^^f.,^«.>^.«  tn   Vulnan'a   luKrtur  in 


sixteenth    and   seventeenth   centuries.      We    find  I  its  origin  in  a  scribbler's  reference  to  Vulcan's  labour  in 

them  as  badges  or  devices  constantly  adopted  by  forging  the  fetters  of  wedlock.    There  is  no  evidence 

badee  was  onlv  followinc  a  ver;  I  poiemmzea  m  a  smuny,  or  tnat  any  one  of  the  famous 
,*  «  ^  Gretna  Green  '  couplers '  ever  followed  the  smith's 
general  custom.  Its  use  by  the  Church  of  Scot-  calling.  One  of  those  so-called  parsons  had  been  a  corn- 
land  cannot  be  traced  earlier  than  the  Revolution  mon  soldier,  another  had  been  a  tobacconist,  a  third  had 
settlement,  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  it  was  carried  a  pedlar's  pack ;  all  of  them  were  drunkards  and 
borrowed  from  the  French  Protestant  Church,  cheat8 '  bufc  ifc  remains  to  be  shown  that  any  one  of  them 
which  adopted  it  at  the  Synod  of  Vitre"  held  in'  ever  shod  a  horse  or  wrought  an  iron  bolt 
1583.  It  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  title-  U-  ANI 
page  of  the  *  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1690,'  Is  not  the  difference  between  marriage  by  black- 
printed  by  George  Mossman,  the  designer's  name  smith  and  marriage  by  an  authorized  individual, 
being  James  Clark.  Another  but  very  similar  ver-  broadly,  that  between  opifex  and  artifex?  If  we 
sion  of  the  bush  appears  in  1694.  Both  have  the  consider  the  etymology  of  Grobschmicd,  the  Ger- 
fault  that  though  the  bush  is  surrounded  by  rays  man  for  blacksmith,  we  find  that  grub  means 
of  light,  the  branches  themselves  are  obscured  by  clumsy,  rough,  gross  ;  and  Schmied  is  a  forger. 


smoke— which  is  surely  out  of  place.  In  1698  it  is 
represented  as  entirely  without  smoke,  the  branches 
much  more  visible,  and  with  tongues  of  flame 
issuing  from  them  ;  the  motto  above  is  altered 
from  "  Nee  tamen  consumebatur  "  to  "Not  con- 


Hence  we  may  interpret  blacksmith  us  one  who 
forges  roughly.  If  it  be  asked,  "  Forges  what?  " 
the  answer  is,  of  course,  in  this  case,  "the  bonds 
of  matrimony."  Leicester,  discussing  left-handed 
marriages  (another  branch  of  the  subject)  with 


svmed,"  a  version  which  again  appears  in  1712,  and  Varney  ('  Kenilworth/  cb.  xxxii.),  says,  "  I  have 
was  used  continuously  till  1782,  when  the  Latin  heard  of  such  things  in  Germany";  but  that  is  a 
rendering  was  resumed.  The  quaintest  reading  of  reference  to  the  morganatic  ceremony,  in  which  the 


the  motto  that  I  have  seen  is  given  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  version  of  the  Psalm?,  in  "  braid  Scots," 
published  some  years  ago  in  Glasgow,  where  it  is 
rendered  "  It  low'd  and  was  nane  the  waur." 

J.  B.  P. 

KBNSINGTON  CANAL  (8»h  S.  xii.  267,  349).— MR. 


left  hand  is  said  to  be  given  in  place  of  the  right. 
ARTHUR  MAT  ALL. 

REGISTERING  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  ENGLAND 
(8«  S.  xii.  109,  214,  435).— F.  O.  H.  states  that 
my  answer  to  his  query  seems  contradictory.  To 
me  the  reply  appears  quite  plain.  However,  I  will 


JAMES  GRAHAMK'S  query  is  very  curious.     First    try  to  make  myself  clearer  by  stating  that  the 
of  all  be  asks  the  strange  question,  "Is  the  Ser- 1  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and   marriages  in 
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England  is  controlled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
registration  of  baptisms  and  burials  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical function,  and  no  set  form  of  registration  is 
observed  ;  in  neither  register,  as  a  rule,  does  the 
mother's,  or  wife's,  maiden  name  appear,  although 
in  some  very  few  parishes  I  believe  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  record  this  particular  information.  As  I 
have  before  stated,  the  maiden  name  of  a  woman 
appears  in  the  entry  of  her  marriage  and  in  the 
birth  entries  of  any  children  she  may  have.  In  the 
entry  of  her  death,  however,  her  maiden  name  is 
not  recorded.  I  quite  agree  with  F.  0.  H.  that,  for 
pedigree  purposes,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  have 
this  information  included  in  death  entries,  as  is 
done  in  Australia,  where  also,  I  believe,  the  names 
of  the  grand-parents  are  recorded  in  birth  entries  ; 
but  in  order  to  effect  such  a  change  in  our  system 
of  registration  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  the 
present  Kegistration  Act  amended.  A.  R.  B. 

It  was  only  the  other  day,  when  getting  a  search 
made  in  England,  that  I  was  informed  that  the 
mother's  maiden  name  was  not  recorded  in  register- 
ing the  birth  of  a  child.  In  Scotland  the  different 
and  better  course  is  followed.  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  the  practice  in  England  were  assimilated  to  this  ? 

J.  B.  P. 

Registration  of  birth  and  entry  of  baptism  are 
not  identical.  The  former  is  a  civil  matter.  Here 
the  mother's  maiden  name  is  inserted.  In  the 
baptismal  register  her  maiden  name  is  not  entered, 
as  a  rule.  The  object  of  the  latter  register  being 
to  record  the  admission  of  a  member  into  the 
Church,  it  has  to  do  more  with  the  child  than  with 
the  parents.  W.  0.  B. 

CLARET  (8th  S.  xii.  485).— The  word  is  not 
"  obsolete  in  France."  In  the  wine-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Provence,  the  wine  made  by  use  of  both 
red  and  white  grapes  is  called  clairet  by  the 
growers.  D. 

WIND  FROM  FIRE  (8th  S.  xii.  446). —Com- 
mander Wells's  remark  as  to  the  recent  great  fire 
"making  its  own  wind"  is,  of  course,  practically 
quite  correct,  both  as  a  scientific  and  common-sense 
fact,  whatever  the  "  high  mystical  authority  "  for 
it  may  be.  Surely  your  correspondent  G.  0.  M. 
has  at  some  time  or  other  sat  before  a  winter  fire 
with  his  coat  collar  well  up  round  the  back  of  his 
neck  to  ward  off"  the  draught."  What  is  that  but  a 
very  homely  specimen  of  "  the  fire  making  its  own 
wind,"  and  a  very  convincing  one  in  most  cases  to 
boot,  or  why  does  the  prudent  housewife  keep  a 
wet  blanket  to  the  fore  wherever  there  is  danger  of 
one  of  her  chimneys  catching  fire,  so  as  to  stop  the 
rush  of  the  draught  (wind)  made  by  the  roaring 
soot  from  [feeding  the  flame  at  the  very  outset  ? 
Surely  I  must  quite  misunderstand  the  semi-query 
of  the^note.  I  However,  here  is  a  "modern  recogni- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  fact'  which  may  be  of 


service  to  G.  0.  M.  I  take  it  from  vol.  i.  p.  797 
of  the  defunct  Sala's  Journal,  as  recorded  by  one 
of  its  correspondents  (17  Dec,,  1892)  :— 

"  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  the  case  of  such  large 
samples  of  conflagrations  as  we  have  experienced  lately, 
water  ia  either  the  beet,  or,  at  all  events,  the  last 
element  (in  its  raw  state)  that  should  be  looked  to  and 
depended  upon,  with  the  immense  amount  of  para- 
phernalia required  for  its  UBC  [as  an  extinguisher].  Fires 
at  any  time  live  upon  draught ;  and  what  can  be  more 
effectual  in  promoting  or  increasing  draught  to  a  '  well 
alight '  fire  than  the  volumes  of  steam  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  pouring  volumes  of  water  on  to  any  red-hot 
seething  mass,  driving  the  flames  with  tenfold  force 
upward  and  around,  and  creating  an  increased  vacuum 
into  which  all  the  surrounding  air  will  rush  ?  Were  it 
possible  to  stop  that  rush  of  air  at  the  point  of  ignition 
we  know  that  fire  could  not  live.  Surely  our  chemical 
science  could  help  us  here." 

Some  other  very  practical  suggestions,  not  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  question,  are  also  made  in  the 
same  article.  R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

Surely  a  very  elementary  knowledge  of  physics 
would  enable  any  one  to  understand  that  when  a 
column  of  air  is  heated  it  ascends,  and  the  colder 
air  surrounding  it  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  partial 
vacuum  formed,  thereby  causing  a  wind.  All 
winds  are  formed  in  this  way,  and  a  great  con- 
flagration naturally  produces  the  phenomenon  on 
an  extended  scale.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to 
invoke  Jacob  Boh  me  or  to  occupy  nearly  half  a 
column  of  the  valuable  space  of  *N.  &  Q.'  on  the 
matter.  Some  correspondents  seem  hardly  up  to 
date  in  science.  Only  the  other  day  there  was  a 
fresh  series  of  communications  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  sun  puts  the  fire  out— which  was  long 
ago  settled  in  the  negative.  B.  W.  S. 

In  burning  the  straw  off  large  fields  in  Virginia, 
in  preparation  for  the  plough,  I  have  often  observed, 
even  in  a  still  day  in  August,  that  the  fire  as  soon 
as  it  obtains  volume  is  driven  by  a  fierce  wind 
created  by  the  heat,  and  often  from  this  cause 
becomes  quite  uncontrollable.  This  is  the  case, 
too,  in  the  disastrous  fires  in  the  woods,  which 
often  burn  for  weeks  with  great  intensity,  fanned 
by  a  roaring  wind  caused  by  the  fire  itself,  while 
outside  its  circumference  there  is  frequently  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

REV.  ROBERT  EVANCE  (8th  S.  xii.  428).—  la 
Calbourne  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a  brass  to 
"  Daniel  Evance,  precher,"  who  died  in  1652 — the 
same  year  as  Mrs.  R.  Evance.  This  may  help  to 
identify  her  husband.  C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence. 

*EMMA  CORBETT'  (8"»  S.  xii.  468).— This  is  the 
title  of  a  tale  published  anonymously  at  the  latter 
end  of  last  century.  My  copy  is  the  fifth  edition, 
2Vols.,  1783,  and  the  dedicatory  letter,  addressed 
to  "  Dr.  Delacour,"  is  dated  Bath,  February,  1781. 
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The  work  seems  chiefly  interesting  now  from  the 
fact  of  each  volume  having  a  delicate  sepia  prin 
from  drawings  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  that  in 
the  second  volume  is  the  one  mentioned  by  MR 
SHEPHERD.  WM.  NORMAN. 

This  is  a  novel,  named  from  its  heroine,  by  S.  J 
Pratt.  Prefixed  to  the  title-page  of  vol.  i.  in  the 
fourth  edition,  now  before  me,  is  an  engraving  o 
Angelica  Kauffman's  picture,  signed  "  The"  Burke 
fecit,"  with  the  date  1  Feb.,  1781.  F.  H. 

Marleaford. 

POETRY  (8th  S.  xii.  4,  72,  152,  272).— The 
sublimity  of  Milton  is  unquestionable  ;  but  I  still 
think  that  he  is  not  remarkable  for  pathos.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Eve's  regret  for  the  loss  of  her 
flowers  is  not  pathetic.  The  lines  of  Adam, 
quoted  by  0.  G.  B.,  are  rather  pathetic.  They 
appear  to  me  somewhat  like  Shelley's  lines  : — 

Oh  1  I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  ch  'id, 
And  weep  away  this  life  of  care. 

I  do  not  remember  that  there  is  pathos  in  the 
'  Electra '  of  Sophocles.  Perhaps,  however,  it  has 
not  been  noticed  that  the  very  striking  catastrophe 
of  this  play  has  been  borrowed  by  Victor  Hugo. 
j$}gisthus  thinks  that  he  has  the  corpse  of  Orestes 
before  him.  Uncovering  it,  he  finds  it  to  be  that 
of  his  wife,  Clytemnestra.  In  'Le  Roi  s'amuse' 
the  jester  thinks  that  he  has  the  corpse  of  the  king 
before  him  in  a  sack.  He  opens  the  sack,  and 
sees  that  the  corpse  is  that  of  his  own  daughter. 
Victor  Hugo  is  pathetic ;  but  his  most  moving 
character,  Esmeralda,  is  in  prose.  Horace  hardly 
attempts  to  be  pathetic,  though  there  is  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  the  odes  which  treat  of  Regulus  and 
of  Hypermnestra,  and  in  that  addressed  to  Septi- 
mius.  Ovid  is  too  fond  of  conceits.  When  Marsyas 
is  flayed,  and  Ajax  is  killing  himself,  they  utter 
conceits,  and  make  their  exits  from  the  world 
ridiculous  rather  than  affecting.  The  scene  in 
which  Marlowe's  Faust  awaits  his  fate  is  powerful 
and  inspires  horror  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
affects  the  feelings  otherwise.  The  condemnation 
of  Constance  in  *  Marmion '  is  impressive,  but  it 
does  not  moisten  the  eyes.  E.  YARDLBT. 

Curiously  enough,  a  strange  slip  of  Milton'*,  in 
'Paradise  Lost,'  x.  778,  never  struck  me  till  I 
saw  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  quoted  at  the 
last  reference.  I  mean  Adam's  speaking  of  his 
"mother's  lap."  Obviously  Adam  could  know 
nothing  of  a  mother's  lap  ;  but  the  passage  is  none 
the  less  pathetic.  C.  0.  B. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BROOME,  LL.D.  (8th  S.  xii.  348). 
— An  engraved  portrait  of  Broome,  "JEtat.  xxxvn. 
1726.  Heins  p:  1725.  G.  Vertue  sculp:"  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Poems  on  Several 

Occasions Printed  for  Bernard  Lin  tot,  at  the 

Cross- Keys  between  the  Temple-Gates  in  Fleet- 


street.  M.DCC. xxvii.,"  and  also  to  the  second 
edition  of  1739,  "  Printed  for  Henry  Lintot."  I 
do  not  know  where  Heine's  painting  is  to  be  found, 
but  in  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  in  my  posses- 
sion, which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  John 
Mitford,  and  afterwards  to  Prof.  Edward  Solly, 
there  is  the  following  MS.  note  by  Mr.  Mitford  : 

"  A  copy  of  Broome's  Poems  full  of  his  own  Emenda- 
tions &  Alterations  sold  at  the  Sale  of  the  Books,  &c., 
in  Brome  Hall  (Ld  Cornwall's)  July  23d  1811.  There 
were  also  two  original  Pictures  of  him  to  be  sold,  one  of 
which  was  stolen  before  the  sale.  Broome  was  the  last 
Chaplain  in  the  Cornwallia  family.  In  1810  there  was 
an  old  man  at  Pulham  Mary  who  remembered  Broome 
when  he  waa  the  Clergyman  in  that  Parish.  All  the 
old  man  could  remember  of  him,  was :  that  be  waa  a 
fine  bold-speaking  man  ;  and  kept  a  i  Eagle  in  his  Gar- 
den. Another  copy  of  Broome's  Poems  with  hia  MS. 
Notes  sold  at  Ld  Townshend'a  Sale  May  1812  at  Leigh 
and  Sotheby's." 

An  excellent  little  *  Memoir  of  Broome,'  by  Mr. 
T.  Worthington  Barlow,  F.L.S.,  was  published  in 
1855  by  Mr.  John  Gray  Bell,  of  Manchester,  to 
which  a  woodcut  portrait  of  Broome  was  prefixed. 
It  is  stated  on  p.  15  that 

"  in  addition  to  the  Memoir  by  Johnson  [in  the  '  Lives 
of  the  Poets1],  there  is  another  also  extant,  on  sheet, 
and  illustrated  with  a  small  portrait,  stated  to  be  '  Pub- 
lished by  Harrison  &  Co.,  April,  1796.'  The  portrait  ia 
engraved  by  Rothwell  from  an  original  painting,  accord- 
ng  to  Bromley 'a  '  Catalogue  of  Portrait?,'  by  D.  Heina, 
n  1725.  Another  portrait,  evidently  taken  from  the 
same  painting,  and  engraved  by  W.  Ridley,  ia  prefixed 
to  the  copy  of  Broome'a  '  Works '  in  Cooke'a  '  Pocket 
Edition  of  the  Poets,'  published  in  1796." 

W.  F.  PBIDEAUX. 

Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 

Your  correspondent  DR.  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW 
will  find  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Rev.  William 
Broome  in  Bell's  edition  of  the  poets,  published 
n  1781.  It  is  taken  from  a  painting  by  D.  Heins, 
and  engraved  by  Delaine.  William  Broome  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  Cheshire,  of  mean 
parentage  ;  he  died  at  Bath  16  Nov.,  1745,  and  his 
•emains  were  deposited  in  the  abbey  church  of 
that  city.  If  your  correspondent  is  unable  to 
obtain  the  book  containing  the  portrait,  I  would 
end  him  my  copy  with  pleasure. 

CHARLES  GREEN. 

High  Bank,  20,  Shrewsbury  Road,  Sheffield. 

Thomas  Worthington  Barlow  wrote  a  memoir  of 
3roome,  which  appeared  first  in  the  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  Historical  Collector,  and  was  afterwards 

ublished  in  a  separate  form.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  portrait  of  the  poet.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

MOBS  Side,  Manchester. 

Noble,  in  his  *  Biographical  History  of  England, 
806,  vol.  iii.  p.  136,  has  the  following  :  "  William 
Broome,  ^Et.  36, 1726.   Heins  p.  1725.    G.  Vertue 
c. ,  prefixed  to  his  '  Poems,'  8vo."    There  follows 
biography  occnpying  more  than  a  pagefand^a 
half.      In   "A  Catalogue  of  Twenty  Thousand 
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Engraved  Portraits on  sale by  John  Russell 

Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  W.,  London,  1883,"  are 
the  following  items  :  "  Broome  (William),  Poet, 
12mo,,  2d.t  Cook;  8vo.,  Is.,  Vertue ;  12mo.,  3d, 
Delatre."  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

WILLOW  PATTERN  PLATE  RHYME  (8tb  S.  xii. 
326,  413).— Thomas  Hood,  'The  Broken  Dish.' 
See  Locker's  '  Lyra  Elegantiarum.' 

Walking  about  their  groves  of  trees, 

Blue  bridges  and  blue  rivers, 
How  little  thought  them  two  Chinese 
They  'd  both  be  smashed  to  shivers. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

MRS.  HAY  WOOD  (8th  S.  xii.  349).— A  short 
account  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Austin  Dobson'a 
'Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,'  third  series, 
pp.  96,  97.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

ROMSEY  ABBEY  (8«"  S.  xii.  329,  411).— With 
regard  to  the  discoveries  in  connexion  with  Romsey 
Abbey,  may  I  suggest  that  MR.  T.  CANN  HUGHES 
should  write  to  the  discoverer  himself,  namely, 
the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Berthon,  who 
resides  in  the  parish,  and  who  still  takes  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  everything  connected  with 
the  abbey  ?  JOHN  T.  KEMP. 

MISERERE  CARVINGS  (8th  S.  i.  413,  481 ;  ii.  9, 
113,  214,  235  ;  iii.  14,  78  ;  v.  98).— At  the  sale  of 
effects  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Hampden  English  at 
Walton,  near  Peterborough,  on  25  November, 
1897,  lot  No.  232  is  described  as  "Four  very 
curious  old  miserere  seats,  with  carved  figures, 
from  Little  Gridding  Church  "  (near  Peterborough). 
They  were  "knocked  down"  to  a  Mr.  Jebb  for 
6*.  10*.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Pair  Park,  Exeter. 

PASSAGE  IN  EMERSON  (8th  S.  xii.  408).— The 
saying  of  Emerson,  the  exact  reference  to  which  is 
wanted,  "If,  in  the  hour  of  clear  reason, "&c. , 
will  be  found  in  his  *  Essay  on  Spiritual  Laws, 
first  paragraph,  p.  30,  of  Routledge's  edition 
(second),  1886.  0.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

GREEN  ROOM  (8th  S.  xii.  108,  212).— 
"  The  apartment  in  which  the  actora  assemble  unti 
they  are  called  to  appear  on  the  stage  beara  the  name 
of  '  The  Green  Room,'  from  the  green-coloured  walla  o: 
the  original  apartment  so  provided  behind  the  scenes  o 
Drurj  Lane  Theatre  by  David  Garrick." 

Thus  writes  Mr.  Leopold  Wagner,  in  a  section 
on  "  Things  Theatrical."  in  his  book, '  More  About 
Names'  (T.  Fisher  Unwin).  It  is  curious  to 
observe  also  that  yet  another  old  institution  in 
"things  theatrical"  has  relation  to  the  colour 
green.  This  is  the  "green  baize,"  the  special 
function  of  which,  as  Mr.  Wagner  explains,  was 


'  to  mark  the  interval  between  the  farce  and  the 
drama,  or  between  different  pieces  performed  on 

he  same  evening."  He  speaks  of  them  still 
surviving  in  our  older  theatres.  Is  this  so  ]  I  can 
remember  them  ;  but  it  is  some  years  ago  now.  I 
should  have  imagined  them  superseded  in  these 
elaborate  days.  0.  P.  HALE. 

I  have  the  following  note  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  term  "  Green  Room  ":— 

"  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  customary 
to  scatter  green  rushes  on  the  uncarpeted  floor  of  tho 
retiring-room  in  the  theatres,  hence  the  name  '  Green 
Room.' " 

I  regret  I  am  not  able  to  mention  my  authority  for 
the  above  statement.  C.  H.  C. 

South  Hackney. 

HOST  EATEN  BY  MICE  (8tb  S.  xii.  263,  330).— 
Your  correspondent  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  the  question  said  to  have  been  asked  by  one  of 
those  who  conducted  the  examination  of  Anne 
Askewe,  "Do  you  not  know  that  if  a  mouse 
nibbled  the  consecrated  wafer  it  would  be  damned 
for  ever  ? "  If  this  can  be  authenticated  it  is  most 
interesting,  as  it  shows  that  the  questioner  believed 
that  the  souls  of  mice  were  immortal,  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  subject  to  damnation. 

ASTARTE. 

BURNING  CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS  (8th  S.  xi. 
264  ;  xii.  96,  173,  318).— Something  may  be  said 
for  the  custom  of  not  removing  such  until  Candle- 
mas. 2  Feb.  is  the  last  limit  of  Christmas.  As 
Newman  says  in  his  hymn  for  that  day : — 

The  Angel  lights  of  Christmas  morn, 
Which  shot  across  the  sky, 
Avray  they  pass,  at  Candlema», 
They  sparkle  and  they  die. 

And  in  the  Mass  the  preface  is  that  of  Christmas 
itself,  not  that  proper  for  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  Of  course,  if  it  occurs  after  Septua- 
gesima,  there  would  be  no  signs  of  Christmas,  and 
"  Alleluia  "  ceases  in  Maes  and  Office.  Should  it 
coincide  with  Septuagesima  Sunday,  then  the 
blessing  of  candles  only  takes  place  on  the  Sun- 
day, the  Mass  of  the  Purification  being  transferred 
to  the  following  day.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

I  see  that  several  of  your  correspondents  cite 
evidence  of  the  ancient  custom  of  removing  the 
Christmas  holly  and  mistletoe  on  Candlemas  Eve. 
My  note  (ante,  p.  173)  spoke  only  as  to  a  custom 
which  still  survives,  viz.,  that  of  burning  the 
decorations  in  private  houses  on  the  morrow  of 
Twelfth  Day.  I  might  have  added  that  the  Christ- 
mas decorations  remain  until  Candlemas  Eve  in 
Catholic  churches  in  this  and  other  countries,  as 
does  also  the  "  crib,"  or  group  of  figures  represent- 
ing the  stable  of  Bethlehem.  According  to  the 
Italian  custom,  for  some  few  days  after  Candlemas 
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Eve  an  image  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  standing  wit 
extended  arms,  is  placed  over  the  altar. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHBWS, 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

"BELLING":  "ROWING":  "WAWLING"  (81 
S.  xii.  366).— The  editorial  remark  that  "  a  Eta 
is  said  to  '  bell ' "  recalls  the  fine  desoriptiv 
passage  on  Linlithgow  with  which  Scott  iotro 
duces  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Tale  in  *  Marmion 
canto  iv.  After  due  reference  to  the  stately  palac 
and  its  spacious  park  the  narrator  proceeds  :— 

The  wild-buck  bells  from  thorny  brake, 
The  coot  divea  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 
To  see  all  nature  gay. 

To  the  first  of  these  lines  Scott  appends  this  cha 
racteristic  and  adequate  note  : — 

"  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  cry  o 
the  deer  by  another  word  than  braying,  although  the 
latter  has  been  sanctified  by  the  uae  of  the  Scottish 
metrical  translation  of  the  Pealma.  Bell  seems  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  bellow.  This  silvan  sound  conveyec 
great  delight  to  our  ancestor*,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  from 
association.  A  gentle  knight  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  built  Wantley  Lodge,  in  Wancliffe 
Forest,  for  the  pleasure  (as  an  ancient  inscription  testifies 
of ' listening  to  the  hart's  bell.'  " 

The  Scottish  metrical  Psalm  referred  to  in  this 

note  is  the  forty-second,  where  the  rhymer  expands 

bis  original  with  a  gratuitous  "  bray  ": — 

Like  as  the  hart  for  water-brooks 

in  thirst  doth  pant  and  bray. 

THOMAS  BATNE. 
Helensburgb,  N.B. 

There  is  carved  on  Wharncliffe  Crags,  near  the 
Lodge,  an  interesting  inscription  which  has  been 
pronounced  unique.  It  has  suffered  considerably 
by  its  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  is  now 
protected  by  a  roof.  This  inscription  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  by  one  of  the  Wortleys  of  the  Tudor  age. 
The  following  is  a  copy,  the  letters  being  a  span 
long  : — 

Pray  for  the  saule  of 

Thomas  Wyrttelay,  knyght, 

for  the  kyngys  bode  to  edward 

the  forthe,  rychard  therd,  hare  the  vu ,  &  hare  vin., 
hows  gaulea  god  perdon.     wyche 
thomas  cawsyd  a  logo  to  be  made 

hon  thyg  crag  ne  mydys  of 

wancliff,  for  his  plesor  to  her  the 

hartes  be),  in  the  yere  of  owr 

lord  a  thousand  ccoccx. 

"  Belling  "  is  a  term  to  be  found  in  the  *  Gentle- 
man's Recreation  '  and  elsewhere  for  the  cry  made 
by  deer  at  particular  times  of  the  year. 

CBARLRS  QREEN. 

20,  Shrewsbury  Road,  Sheffield. 

In  this  neighbourhood  "belling"  becomes 
"  Dealing,"  and  "  rowing  "  means  violent  scold- 
ing. The  words  most  commonly  used  in  South 
Notts  to  denote  the  crying  of  a  child  are  "  roar- 


ing" and  "bawling,"  the  former  being,  I  think, 
the  more  frequently  heard  of  the  two. 

0.  C.  B. 

Ep  worth. 

WORDS  AND  Music  OP  SONG  WANTED  (8th  S.  x. 
176;  xii.  397,  452).— In  the  third  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  T.  Dibdin's  burlesque  '  Don  Giovanni ' 
(performed  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1817)  is  a 
trio  for  Lobsteretta,  Shrimperina,  and  Giovanni, 
in  which  the  following  lines  occur  : — 

Lob.  Raise  him  up,  raise  him  up— he  fell  out  of  yonder 

boat. 

Skr.  Get  a  sup  in  a  cup,  and  pour  it  down  his  throat. 
Lob.  When  he  finds  we  took  the  trouble  thus  to  keep 

his  life  afloat, 
Shr.  We  shall  either  get  a  guinea  or  a  one-pound  note. 

And  later  Lobsteretta  sings— 
That  you  may  either  get  the  guinea  or  the  one-pound 

note. 

And  the  resuscitated  Giovanni  gives  his  opinion 
that  he  who  would  not  leave  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames 

to  meet  a  petticoat 

Don't  deserve  a  guinea  or  a  one-pound  note. 
Does  MR.  SMITH ERS'S  query  refer  to  this  trio  ?  The 
stage  direction  for  the  music  is  'The  Russian 
Dance/  a  well-known  tune.  OHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

The  supposition  that  the  song  wanted  can  be 
found  in  Moncreif's  "operatic  extravaganza"  of 
'Giovanni  in  London '  is  erroneous.  I  have  an 
old  copy  of  that  piece,  and  refreshed  my  memory 
by  re-reading  it  and  failed  to  find  it.  My  im- 
jression  is  that  it  was  a  squib  concerning  the 
etirement  of  the  one-pound  notes  which  was  con- 
temporaneously with  the  appearance  of  this  piece 
occupying  public  attention,  and  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  hearing  it  sung  when  I  was  a  boy 
circa  1825-35),  but  can  recall  two  lines  only  of 
he  refrain,  which  ran  : — 

Though  a  guinea  will  sink,  and  a  note  will  float, 

Yet  1  'd  rather  have  a  guinea  than  a  one-pound  note. 
?he  music,  I  believe,  was  an  old  air  called  the 

Tink-a-tink.'  T.  S.   N. 

New  York. 

SPANISH  PUNISHMENT  (8th  S.  xii.  448).— A 
tory,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  the 
ircumstances  derived  from  a  domestic  tradition  in 
ur  criminal  annals,  asserted  to  be  founded  on  fact, 
ppeared  in  one  of  the  years  1887, 1888,  or  1889  (I 
in  unable  to  furnish  a  nearer  reference),  in  the  pages 
f  a  local  monthly  serial — the  Brighton  Magazine. 
'he  tale  was  entitled  '  Gallows  Hard.'  That  I  am 
nabled  personally  to  assert  with  confidence  that 
ae  Spanish  narrative  (or  any  other  version  of  a 
milar  tragedy)  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  English 
ithor,  and  that  that  writer  had  never  read,  or  even 
eard  of,  Meyrick'sbook,  will  be  conceded  when  I 
tate  that  the  composition  waa  from  the  pen  of  an 
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old  correspondent  of  *  N.  &  Q.,'  whose  occasional 
communications  are  invariably  subscribed 

NEMO. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  THEALMA  AND  OLEARCHUS  ' 
(8*b  S.  xii.  441).— MR.  GOODWIN  says  :  "  Martha 
Chalkhill  became  the  second  wife  of  Thomas  Ken, 
and  their  two  sons  were  baptized  John  and  Ion." 
This  reads  as  if  they  were  the  only  two  sons  ;  but 
surely  MR.  GOODWIN  has  not  forgotten  the  far  more 
celebrated  third  son,  Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  !  Few  bishops  deserve  better  to 
be  kept  in  remembrance.  See  Dean  Plumptre's 
*  Life '  of  him.  0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.  A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

LANCASHIRE  CUSTOMS  (8th  S.  xi.  285,  398).— 
The  practice  described  is  maintained  by  Roman 
Catholics  at  Great  Crosby,  and,  until  recently,  at 
various  places  on  the  high  road  between  Scarisbrick 
and  Ormskirk,  where  at  one  time  not  fewer  than 
nine  of  these  crosses  existed,  spaced  generally  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  One  fine  cross  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  this  road  in  its  original  form. 
In  other  cases  only  the  base  remains. 

la  West  Lancashire  these  crosses  (or  their 
remains)  abound.  I  have  notes  of  upwards  of 
ninety  in  the  Hundred  of  Amounderness  and 
between  the  Kibble  and  the  Mersey.  Many  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  East  Lancashire  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  help  me 
to  complete  my  list  for  the  county,  which  I  hope 
before  long  to  be  able  Jo  print  ? 

HENRY  TAYLOR. 

Birklandp,  Southport. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (8th  S.  x.  436,  504,  xi.  33, 135 
252,  xii.  134,  277,  330). —I  am  much  obliged  for 
the  information  about '  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland, 
a  collection  of  the  existence  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant, and  was  therefore  at  a  loss  to  UL  derstand  why 
forty  pieces  quoted  in  the  *  Arundines  Cami1  shoulc 
be  ascribed  to  "Gammer  Gurton"  without  any 
explanation.  I  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  old  play  entitled  *  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle, 
which,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  ques 
tion.  WALTER  HAMILTON. 

"  RESTORE  THE  HEPTARCHY  "  (8th  S.  xii.  447) 
—On  3  February,  1812,  speaking  in  the  House  o 
Commons  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Morpeth  regard 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  Canning  said  :— 

"  The  period  is  now  come  when  the  propriety  of  con 
turning  any  of  these  restrictions  [upon  the  Roman  Catho 
lice]  may  be  calmly  and  temperately  discussed.  Thia  i 
the  effect  of  the  Union  ;  and  yet  those  who  were  loudes 
in  supporting  the  Catholic  Claims  have  proposed  th 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  a  motion  to  that  effect  is  actuall 
depending  in  this  House.  What,!  repeal  the  Union 
Establish  the  heptarchy !"— Leman  Thomas  Rede 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning 
P.  247. 


The  version  given  in  what  is  apparently  an 
uthorized,  and  certainly  a  revised,  report  is  some- 
hat  different,  for  Canning  is  there  made  to  say  : — 

"  Such  being  the  advantage  derived  to  this  question 
rom  the  Union,  I  confess  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  some 
mong  the  Catholics  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union; 
nd  that  an  hon.  gentleman,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
atholic  cause,  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  that 
ffect.  Repeal  the  Union  !  Restore  the  Heptarchy 
s  soon  !  The  measure  itself  is  simply  impossible." 
—Hansard's  '  Parliamentary  Debates.'  First  Series, 
ol.  xxi.  f.  530. 

Neither  version,  it  will  be  noted,  gives  the 
hrase  as  familiarly  quoted  ;  but  that  is  to  be  found 
n  a  speech  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  (who,  as  it  hap- 
)ened,  addressed  the  House  next  after  Canning  in 
812),  to  whom  its  origination  is  often  erroneously 
ssigned.  Peel,  in  the  Commons  on  25  April, 
834,  replying  to  O'Connell's  motion  on  the  repeal 
f  the  Union,  observed  : — 

"  When  Mr.  Canning  heard  the  first  whisper  in  the 
louse  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  this  was  all  the  answer 
10  vouchsafed — the  eloquent  and  indignant  answer,  the 
.ones  of  which  are  still  familiar  to  my  ear — '  Repeal  the 
Union  !  Restore  the  Heptarchy  ! '  "—Ibid.,  Third  Series, 
vol.  xxiii.  f.  69. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

"  Repeal  the  Union  !  Restore  the  Heptarchy  !  " 
had  always  supposed  that  these  were  the 
words  of  Canning,  but  when  preparing  '  Disraeli 
and  his  Day '  I  found  them  in  the  '  Runnymede 
Letters/  not  as  a  quotation.  I  hope  that  one  of 
your  readers  will  ascertain  this  interesting  point. 
WILLIAM  FRASER  of  Ledeclune,  Bt. 

DR.  MURRAY  is  almost  certain  to  find  the  quota- 
tion in  Canning's  great  speech  against  Reform,  25 
April,  1822.  I  have  not  Hansard  of  that  date,  or 
would  verify.  J.  R.  M. 

'  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  ' 
(8tto  S.  xii.  428). — There  is  a  work  in  two  volumes 
with  the  above  title.  The  author  is  Mr.  John 
Ashton,  and  it  was  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus 
in  1882.  MR.  C.  B.  MOUNT  will  find  it  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library.  I  can 
find  no  trace  of  any  earlier  work  with  the  same  or 
a  similar  title.  B.  A.  COCHRANE. 

92,  George  Street,  Portman  Square. 

MR.  MOUNT  has  been  misled.  He  will  find  a 
notice  of  Mr.  Ashton's  book  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S. 
vi.  479.  W.  0.  B. 

"GODLESS"  OR  "GRACELESS"  FLORIN  (8th  S. 
xii.  387).—  'N.&Q.,'  1st S.i.  118, for  22  December, 
1849,  records  the  issue  of  the  florin  during  that 
year,  and  the  omission  of  the  words  "  Dei  Gratia," 
which  had  appeared  on  the  coinage  ever  since 
the  days  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307),  with  the 
exception  of  the  omission  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
halfpence  and  farthings  coined  at  the  Tower  in 
1736-7.  In  3rd  S.  ii.  126  it  is  termed  the 
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"graceless  florin "  ;  but  in  5lto  S.  i.  175  it  is  called 
the  "  godless  florin."  Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  'Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable,'  adopts  the  former 
expression,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  was 
originally  in  use.  EVERARD  HOME  CCLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Henfrey,  in  his  *  Guide  to  English  Coins, 
p.  137,  writing  about  the  omission  of  D.  G.  on  the 
florin  issued  in  1849,  says  :  "  This  raised  a  storm 
of  remonstrance  against  this  coinage,  which  at  once 
received  the  name  of  the  godless  or  graceless  florin." 
So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  "  godless  "  was  the 
term  generally  used.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Henfrey  states  that  the  coin  "  at  once"  received 
both  the  names  ;  and  Hawkins  mentions  "  god- 
less "  only  as  its  title. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

LINWOOD'S  PICTURE  GALLBRIES  (8th  S.  xii. 
449).  —  In  addition  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Series  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  your  correspondent  is  referred, 
I  would  suggest  that  MR.  ROBERTS  should  consult 
Chamber's  '  Book  of  Days/  i.  348-9  ;  also  '  Lei- 
cester Square,  its  Associations  and  its  Worthies,' 
by  Tom  Taylor,  London,  1874,  pp.  459-462.  The 
latter  work  gives  a  slight  biographical  sketch,  and 
a  list  of  the  sixty-four  pictures  in  needlework,  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  1787  and  finally  closed  in 
1846,  shortly  after  Miss  Linwood's  death,  in  her 
ninetieth  year.  Her  portrait  is  given  in  '  Leicester 
Square,'  by  John  Hollingshead,  London,  1892. 
EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  was  a  collection  of  needlework  pictures, 
most  of  which  were  copies  of  works  by  famous 
artists.  They  were  the  works  of  Miss  Linwood,  of 
Leicester,  and  were  exhibited  in  London  from 
May,  1787,  onwards,  at  the  Pantheon,  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  and  subsequently  in  Leicester 
Square,  where  they  remained  for  many  years 
one  of  the  sights  of  London.  Much  information 
respecting  this  talented  lady  and  her  work  may 
be  found  in  Andrews's  '  Bygone  Leicestershire.' 

J.  T.  THORP. 

Leicester. 

See  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,1  sub 
now.  Dickens  mentions  the  exhibition  in  '  A 
Plated  Article,' '  Reprinted  Pieces.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

CONSTRUCTION  WITH  A  PARTITIVE  (8th  S.  xii. 
206,  312,  411,  477).— At  the  last  reference  the 
question  is  asked  concerning  points  of  grammar  : 
'•  But  when  of  two  alternatives  one  appears  to  be 
the  rule  and  the  other  the  practice,  what  is  a 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  reader  to  conclude 
on  the  subject?"  In  framing  this  question  the 
writer  artfully  follows  a  common  practice  in  viola- 
tion  of  a  certain  rule.  Bat  does  the  fact  that 


writers  like  Cardinal  Newman  use  "alternative" 
as  equivalent  to  "course"  ("There  are  but  two 
alternatives,  the  way  to  Rome  and  the  way  to 
atheism"),  justify  us  in  doing  the  same  ?  Because 
many  do  it,  the  word  is  fast  losing  its  original 
meaning — a  meaning  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  we 
can  express  by  no  other  single  word— and  is 
acquiring  a  meaning  which  can  be  equally  well 
conveyed  without  it.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  think 
a  "  thoughtful  and  conscientious  reader  "  will  fol- 
low the  generally  accepted  rules  of  grammar  as 
closely  as  possible,  though  he  may  be  aware  that 
the  greatest  writers  are  not  always  the  most  correct. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  we  ought  certainly  to  be 
careful  of  the  meanings  of  words,  and  this  of  itself 
should  guard  us  against  such  constructions  as 
"different  to,"  "averse  to,"  "neither  of  them 
are."  But  let  us.  withal,  remember  Fred  Viney's 
dictum  :  "  Correct  speech  is  the  slang  of  prigs." 

C.  C.  B. 

Calmly  seated  in  my  study  chair,  I  would 
patiently  remark  that  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
practice  of  some  leading  writers  with  grammatical 
rules  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time.  They  have 
either  never  learned  the  rules  of  grammar  or  they 
ignore  them.  But  this  deplorable  state  of  things 
does  by  no  means  invalidate  the  virtue  of  those 
rules.  Let  lawless  authors  be  brought  to  book  for 
every  breach  of  grammatical  rules  of  which  they 
are  guilty  ;  with  them  lies  the  onus  probatidi,  and 
not  with  the  law-abiding  grammarian,  whose  pious, 
but  not  necessarily  impatient,  indignation  is 
aroused  by  the  slipshod  English  which  too  often 
disfigures  the  pages  of  our  foremost  writers. 

MELANCTHON  MADVIG. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FLEETWOOD,  OF  CRAWFORD,  co. 
MIDDLESEX  (8th  S.  xii.  468).— According  to  the 
pedigree  of  Fleetwood  given  in  Nichols's  '  History 
of  Stoke  Newington,'  this  gentleman  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Fleetwood,  of  the  Vache,  co.  Bucks, 

omptroller  of  the  Mint,  Southwark,  and  Surveyor 
of  the  King's  Possessions  in  Cheshire  (ob.  1  Nov., 
1570),  by  his  second  wife  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Spring,  Knt ,  of  Lavenham,  co.  Suffolk. 
Sir  William  Fleetwood  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Clifton,  sister  of  Gervase,  Lord  Clifton, 

and  relict  of Coplestone,  by  whom  he  had  six 

sons  and  five  daughters.     Charles  Fleetwood,  the 
Parliamentary  general  and  son-in-law  of  Cromwell, 

as  his  grandson.  According  to  Lysons  ('  En- 
virons of  London,'  Middlesex  Parishes,  1800, 
p.  20),  Sir  W.  Fleetwood  and  his  wife  joined  in 
1604  with  Sir  Gideon  Awnsham  and  others  in  con- 
veying  the  manor  of  Cranford  to  Sir  Roger  Aston. 
His  son  Thomas  married  Ann  Gibbs  on  2  April, 
1604  (Cranford  register).  W.  F.  PRIDBAUX. 

HATCHMENTS  IN  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  xi.  387,  454, 
61 3  j  xii.  29,  112,  193,  474).— I  well  remember  a 
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large  number  of  hatchments,  of  the  usual  kind,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Galilee  at  Durham,  and  I  always 
thought  that  they  greatly  added  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  interior  of  that  matchless  structure. 
They  were  taken  down  in  1870,  when  the  walls 
were  cleansed  from  colour-wash,  &c.,  and  were 
never  put  up  again.  They  are  now  stowed  away 
in  the  triforium  over  one  of  the  nave-aisles.  On 
the  walls  of  the  black  staircase  in  Durham  Castle 
are  paintings  of  arms  of  deceased  bishops  in  square 
frames,  which  probably  served  either  as  hatchments 
or  were  in  some  other  way  connected  with  funerals. 
There  are  the  arms  of  Crewe,  1671-4  ;  Talbot, 
1699-1721  ;  and  Van  Mildert,  1819-26. 

J.  T.  F. 
Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

SALTPETRE  (8tb  S.  xii.  388,472).— I  thank  your 
correspondents  who  have  replied  to  me  ;  but,  while 
they  give  me  references,  some  of  which  are  known 
to  me,  no  one  answers  my  question.  What  I 
solicited  was  an  explanation  of  the  entry  which 
I  quoted.  I  did  not  ask  for  information  as  to  what 
a  saltpetre  man  was.  That  I  know. 

OH  AS.  JAS.  FfeRET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

"HELOTAGE"  (8th  S.  xii.  387,  478). -By  refer- 
ence to  '  Sartor  Resartus '  MB.  ROBINSON  will  find 
that  "  Helotage  "  is  the  heading  of  chap.  iv.  in 
bk.  iii.  of  that  work.  F.  JARRATT. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
Dictionary  of  Quotations  (Classical).     By  Thomas  Ben 

field  Harbottle.     (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
THE  second  of  the  three  volumes  of  quotations  promisee 
by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  (see  8»h  S.  ix.  359)  now 
sees  the  light,  and  will,  sumcient  encouragement  to  the 
scheme  having  been  accorded,  be  followed  after  no  long 
delay  by  the  third,  which  is  to  deal  with  modern  con- 
tinental  writer*.    The  first  volume,  by  Col.  Dalbiac,  M.P., 
dealt  wholly  with  quotations  from  English  and  Arnericar 
writers.    The  third  volume  is  to  be  the  joint  work  o 
Col.  Dalbiac  and   Mr.  Harbottle.     The  series  will  be 
welcome,  as  are  both  the  volumes  that  have  hitherto 
appeared.     We  gladly  put  the  second  volume  on  thi 
shelf  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  expect  to  consult  i 
frequently  in  place  of  the  annotated  copy  of  Riley' 
'  Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations,'  which  has  long  been 
our  chief  and  not  too  satisfactory  resource.    The  scheme 
of  the  present  volume  is,  of  course,  much  more  ample 
than  that  of  Riley,  seeing  that  little  less  than  half  the 
space  is  assigned   to   Greek   quotations,  which  in   the 
earlier  work  constitute  a  mere  appendix  of  some  thirt1 
pages.    Use  only  will  test  adequately  the  value  of  a  work 
of  this  class,  and  one  has  in  a  first  notice  to  dwell  onl 
upon  more  obvious  feature*.     One  finds,  then,  that  th< 
quotations,  though  in  many  cases,  naturally,  the  same  a 
in  Riley,  differ  also  in  very  many ;  so  much  so  that  th 
later  book  cannot  justly  be  paid   to  be  based  on  th 
earlier.    In  many  cases  additional  information  is  no? 
supplied.    For  instance,  the  phrase  "  Palmam  qui  merui 
ferat,"  for  which  no  authority  is  given  in  Riley,   i 
assigned  to  "  Dr.  Jortin,  Lusm  Poetioi,  viii.  20.— (Ad 


entos)."  Instead  of  being  prose  renderings  by  the  com- 
iler,  the  translations  are  generally  by  known  writers — 
onington  in  the  case  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  Gifford  in 
se  case  of  Juvenal,  Bonnell  Thornton  in  that  of  Plautus, 
'lumptre  in  that  of  JEschylus  and  Sophocles,  Way  in 
irnt  of  Euripides,  Lord  Derby  for  the  '  Iliad,'  and  so 
orth.  In  many  cases  in  which  no  authoritative  trans- 
ition exists,  Mr.  Harbottle,  of  course,  supplies  his  own 
endering.  Ample  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects  faci- 
itate  greatly  the  labour  of  research.  Our  chief  recom- 
mendation, in  case,  which  seems  probable,  a  second 
dition,  or,  indeed,  several  consecutive  editions  shall  be 
equired,  is  the  occasional  use  of  cross  references.  To 
ake  a  single  instance, — the  phrase  "  Tempera  mutantur 
nos  et  mutamur  in  illis  "  is  frequently  employed,  and  has 
distantly  been  called  untraceable  by  those  who  might 
>e  expected  to  know.  It  appears  here  in  its  correct 
orm,  "  Omnia  mutantur,"  &c.,  and  is  rightly  ascribed  to 
dattheus  Borbonius, '  Deliciae  Poetarum  Germanorum,' 
vol.  i.  p.  685.  This  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  know 
he  correct  form,  or  who  can  turn  in  the  index  of  authors 
o  Borbonius.  In  the  index  he  will  find  it  under 
'  Tempera,"  which  is  perhaps  enough.  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  put  in  the  body  of  the  work,  under  "  Tem- 
pora  mutantur,"  "see  'Omnia  mutantur.' "  These  are 
)ut  secondary  matters.  The  scholar  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  second  volume.  It  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  task  of  research,  and  forms  an 
ndispensable  portion  of  the  student's  library.  He  that 
lath  but  few  books  is  bound  to  have  this. 

The  Voyage  of  Bran,  Son  of  Febal,  to  the  Land  of  the 
Living.  An  old  Irish  Saga.  Now  first  edited  by 
Kuno  Meyer.  With  an  Essay  upon  the  Irish  Vision 
of  the  Happy  Otherworld  and  the  Celtic  Doctrine  of 
Rebirth  by  Alfred  Nutt.  2  vols.  (Nutt.) 
THIS  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Celtic  myth 
and  religion  will  be  welcomed  by  not  a  few  students 
outside  the  realms  of  Celtic  research.  The  story  itself 
was  originally  written  down  in  the  seventh  century. 
From  this  original,  some  time  in  the  tenth  century,  a 
copy  was  made  "in  which  the  language  of  the  poetry, 
protected  by  the  laws  of  metre  and  assonance,  was  left 
almost  intact,  while  the  prose  was  subjected  to  a  process 
of  partial  modernization,  which  most  affected  the  verbal 
forms."  Of  this  tenth  century  copy  six  copies  and  a 
mere  fragment  have  been  preserved,  ranging  in  date 
from  about  1100  A.D.  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  these  six  copies  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  has  carefully 
edited  the  text  and  given  a  translation,  valuable  notes, 
and  a  glossary.  These  occupy  ninety-nine  pages  of  the 
first  Tolume.  The  rest  of  the  two  volumes,  except  for 
a  short  appendix  by  Dr.  Meyer,  consists  of  Mr.  Nutt'i 
commentary  upon  the  story. 

Mr.  Nutt  starts  his  work  from  a  splendid  basis,  the 
edited  text  of  the  story  by  Dr.  Meyer,  and  we  hasten  to 
observe  that  he  recognizes  and  uses  this  text  throughout. 
We  thus  have  a  study  which  is  the  joint  product  of 
textual  criticism  and  anthropological  research.  Mr. 
Nutt's  breadth  of  learning  and  research  is  well  known, 
but  we  think  it  appears  at  its  best  in  this  treatise. 
Never  does  he  seem  to  weary  with  his  task  or  to  hurry 
through  any  portion  of  it.  The  steady  march  of  results 
upon  results  proceeds  with  almost  inexorable  logic,  and 
if  anthropological  students  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
study  this  treatise  carefully,  they  will,  we  doubt  not, 
learn  how  much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  testing  their 
authorities— authorities,  we  mean,  not  only  of  ancient 
date,  but  of  modern. 

What  we  have  thus  said  about  this  book  does  not  raeai 
that  we  agree  with  alljts  conclusions.  We  think  Mr. 
Nutt  does  not  give  enough  consideration  to  the  evidence 
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which  goes  to  prove  that  the  Aryan-speaking  peoples 
who  dominated  Europe  and  India  were  not  agricul- 
turalists, could  not  have  been  agriculturalists,  at  least 
after  their  migratory  and  conquering  period  of  history; 
and  we  think  he  ia  not  enough  in  touch  with  the  evi- 
dence of  physical  anthropology.  This  amounts  to  a  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  his  ethnological  discussions, 
which  do  not,  however,  form  a  very  vital,  though  they 
are  a  very  notable,  part  of  his  work. 

Where  Mr.  Nutt  is  strong,  st,  we  think,  ia  in  disposing 
of  the  theory  of  Christian  influence  upon  the  incident 
of  rebirth  and  claiming  fur  it  a  Celtic  origin.  His 
re«eard>ea  into  the  evidence  for  the  belief  in  migra- 
tion of  souls  are  very  lucid  and  clear,  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  help  towards  a  more  scientific  view  of  the  Druid ic 
cult,  which  has  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  writers 
wild  with  unchecked  enthusiasm. 

But  Mr.  Nutt  rescues  Celtic  myth  not  only  from  the 
hitherto  plausible  theory  of  a  Christian  origin,  but  from 
the  difficulty  arising  from  its  non-equation  with  the 
myths  of  other  Aryan-speaking  peoples.  He  shows 
where  the  Bran  story  proves  to  be  in  touch  with  Greek, 
Hindu,  and  Noree  mythology.  Throughout  the  work 
there  are  many  side  studies,  so  to  speak,  of  folk-lore 
which  will  of  themselves  prove  of  service  to  many,  and 
of  these  we  would  particularly  mention  the  Celtic  fairy 
world.  That  Celtic  mythology  has  left  considerable 
traces  of  its  chief  elements  cannot  now  be  doubted, 
eubemerized  though  much  of  it  has  been.  It  has  to  be 
traced  through  texts,  and  bymeansof  rites  and  ceremonies 
surviving  late  down  in  history,  and  only  when  this 
work  is  done  in  the  fashion  that  this  book  shows  it  can 
be  done  will  there  be  proof  that  the  remnants  of  early 
Celtic  religions  are  not  all  lost  to  the  world. 

The    Odes    of  Keats.     By   Arthur    C.  Downer,  M.A. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Preas.) 

KKATS'S  seven  odes  — 'To  a  Nightingale,'  'A  Grecian 
Urn,'  •  Psyche,'  •  Autumn,'  '  Melancholy,'  '  Maia,'  and 
'  Indolence  '—are  now  issued  in  what  is  practically  a 
text-book,  with  notes,  analyses,  and  a  memoir.  These  to 
whom  the  '  Odea '  have  been  an  undying  delight  have,  of 
course,  little  to  learn.  The  student  will  be  glad  of  the 
analyse?,  and  the  memoir  is  brief  and  satisfactory.  Some 
of  the  criticisms  upon  Keats  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr. 
Kuskin,  and  others  are  supplied,  and  the  'Odes'  them- 
selves  are  there  to  make  any  volume  splendid.  The 
Severn  portrait  of  Keats,  and  that  by  Hilton,  both  from 
the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  are  repro- 
duced—the latter  admirably — and  there  are  views,  front 
and  back,  of  the  Holland  House  urn,  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  priceless  '  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn.' 

Dealings  with  the  Dead.    Prom  the  French.    By  Mrs, 

A.  E.  Whitehead.    (Redway.) 

THIS  authorized  translation  of  narratives  from  '  La 
Legende  de  la  Mort  en  Basse  Bretagne '  has  strong 
claims  upon  the  folk-lorist.  The  original  stories  were 
gathered  by  M.  A.  Le  Braz.  and  were  ushered  into  the 
world  by  M.  L.  Mariller.  They  were  taken  to  a  greaf 
extent  from  the  mouths  of  those  now  or  recently  living 
and  though,  as  the  translator  says,  the  occult  element 
of  which  they  are  full,  would  in  all  probability  "  hardly 
be  considered  'scientific'  by  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,"  th^y  yet  furnish  striking  proof  of  the  Breton 
belief  in  the  continuous  close  vicinity  of  the  dead,  and 
they  illustrate  many  curious  if  well-known  points  in 
connexion  with  primitive  belief.  Especinlly  would 
we  commend  to  those  of  our  readers  interested  in 
such  points  the  stories  concerning  the  reported  issuinf 
forth  of  the  soul  in  the  form  of  a  mouse,  an  iniect,  o 
even  as  a  flower.  The  book,  which  has  an  introduction 
by  Mr,  Arthur  Lillie,  may  be  read  with  interest  by  th 


ver  of  ghost  stories.    To  students  of  applied  folk-lore 
makes  a  stronger  and  more  direct  appeal. 

A  Polar  Eden.  By  Charles  R.  Kenyon.  (Partridge.) 
fE  are  not  overburdened  with  Christmas  books.  Almost 
he  only  work  entitled  to  be  so  called  is  '  A  Polar  Eden,' 
y  Mr.  Kenyon,  which  will  repay  others  beyond  the 
outh  for  which  it  is  directly  intended.  It  is  a  fantasy 
epicting  a  Polar  voyage  and  the  discovery  of  an  r-arthly 
Sden — M  land  of  warmth,  sunshine,  light,  and  vegetation 
— in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole. 

A  Lady  of  Wales.    By  the  Rev.  Vincent  J.  Leather- 
dale,  M.A.    (Cox.) 
MR.  LBATHERDALE  has  supplied  as  a  Christmas  story  an 

ccount  of  the  siege  of  Chester  during  the  Civil  War. 
A  good  deal  is  there  of  fierce  war  and  faithful  love, 
-nixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  of  doctrine 
Between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  all  leading  to  a  happy 

ermination. 

Good  Reading  about  Many  Books.    Third  Year.    (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

"HOCQH  to  some  extent  a  trade  catalogue,  this  volume 
onstitutes  plensant  reading.  It  consists  of  sketches 
>r  stories,  chiefly  selected  by  the  authors,  from  works 
ecently  published  by  Mr.  Unwin.  These  are  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  by  portraits  and  autographs.  Not 
a  few  of  the  books  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention  are  represented. 

The  Imperial  Naval  and  Military  Album.    Edited  by 
Capt.  H.   Garbett,   R.N.,  and  Lieut.-Col.   E.  W.  D. 
Ward,  C.B.    Part  IV.     (Pearson.) 
THE  fourth  part  of  these  coloured-plate  illustrations 
of  naval  and  military  affairs  is  the  first  that  has  reached 
is.     They  are  wonderfully  executed  in  typogravure,  and 
he  whole  ia  remarkably  cheap  and  effective. 

Some  Account  of  the  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriff t  of  the 
City  of  London,  1601-25.  By  G.  E.  Cokayne.  (Philli- 
more  &  Co.) 

THE  name  of  the  author  of  this  work  prepares  us  for 
much  thorough  and  interesting  detail  in  genealogy  and 
Tor  Eomething  worthy  of  the  compiler  of  the  '  Complete 
Peerage,'  by  "  G.  E.  C."  Though  the  period  covered  is 
not  very  extensive,  we  are  introduced  to  many  notable 
men,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  1558-1625,  Sheriff,  and  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  and  Governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; Sir  Humphrey  Weld,  1547-1610,  Mayor,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Welds  of  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorset;  Sir 
Thomas  Middletori,  1551-1631,  Mayor,  and  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  and  one  of  the  original 
chartered  Adventurers  in  the  New  River  Company ;  and 
Sir  William  Cokayne,  1561-1626,  Mayor,  who  helped  to 
equip  Baffin  on  one  of  hia  Northern  voyages,  was  first 
Governor  of  the  colonists  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Ulster  plantation  (so  ominous  for  Ireland's  future  peace), 
directed  the  establishment  of  Londonderry  city,  and 
became  ancestor  of  the  Viscount*  Cullen  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  of  the  erudite  compiler  himself.  We  only 
wiah  that  such  a  genuine  contribution  to  family  history 
were  more  extensive  and  that  there  were  more  such  com- 
petent workers  to  illustrate  for  us  an  efficiently  as  does 
Mr.  Cokayne  the  pedigrees  and  alliances  of  London1! 
long  roll  of  distinguished  citizens. 

/.  F.  Millet   and  Rustic   Art.      By  Henry   Naegely. 

(Stock.) 

IN  the  case  of  few  artists  of  highest  mark  were  the 
steps  of  fame  and  fortune  so  dilatory  as  they  were  in  that 
of  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet.  The  *  Biographic  Universelle  ' 
omits  in  1865  all  mention  of  bis  name,  though  he  had  then 
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painted  '  The  Angelus,'  *  The  Sower,'  '  The  Winnower,' 
and  in  fact  almost  all  his  principal  pictures.  Vapereau, 
fifteen  years  later,  devotes  half  a  column  to  him,  and 
eays  that  after  his  death  his  pictures  realized  a  consider- 
able sum.  For  "considerable"  we  may  now  substitute 
"enormous."  Millet  lived  in  penury,  and  died  almost 
in  want.  After  his  death  his  widow  was  allowed  a 
penrion  by  Government  of  under  60J.  Yet  the  price  since 
brought  by  one  of  his  pictures  would  have  raised  the 
entire  family  to  affluence.  It  is  as  useless  now  to  draw 
again  a  trite  moral  as  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  Millet's 
pictures  of  peasant  life.  In  the  homage  he  pays  to 
Millet,  Mr.  Naegely,  though  he  shows  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject,  does  neither.  The  best  part  of  hia  work 
records  the  growth  of  rustic  art  in  various  countries, 
dwelling  incidentally  upon  the  contrast  between  the 
coarse  animalism — the  phrase  is  not  his — of  the  art  of 
some  of  the  bent-known  Dutch  painters  and  the  serene 
sincerity  of  that  of  Millet.  As  a  vindication  (supposing 
such  to  be  needed)  of  Millet's  claims,  the  book,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Millet's  BOD,  is  excellent.  It  gives,  more- 
over, a  very  interesting  account  of  the  frugal  life  at 
Barbizon,  of  Millet  s  relation  to  his  great  contemporaries, 
his  method  of  observation  and  of  workmanship,  and  the 
like.  The  subject  is  not  one  with  which  we  are  very 
directly  concerned  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  the  volume  may  be 
commended  to  our  readers.  One  might  almost  wish  that 
it  had  seen  the  light  in  an  illustrated  form.  A  work 
supplying  to  some  extent  the  want  is,  however,  accessible 
in  French.  Mr.  Naegely'sbook,  meanwhile,  is  not  desti- 
tute of  illustration,  since  it  has,  by  way  of  frontispiece, 
a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  taken  in  1874,  the  year  before 
Millet's  death,  and  has  also  some  facsimiles.  In  the  former 
Millet's  rough,  sturdy,  honest  individuality  is  well  shown. 
It  is,  perhaps,  futile  to  contrast  the  careers  of  two  men 
almost  equally  great,  with  names  not  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished t  rum  each  other,  who  had  in  common  something 
more  than  sturdy  honesty  and  independence,  of  whom 
one,  an  Englishman,  died  in  a  palace  at  Kensington,  leav- 
ing his  family  wealth,  title,  honours,  while  the  French- 
man died  in  the  small  but  memorable  cottage  which 
he  had  enlarged  to  meet  his  absolute  requirements,  with 
none  but  the  most  grudging  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  to  his  country,  and  with  the  conviction  that  his 
designs,  the  value  of  which  he  knew,  and  the  future  of 
which  he  foresaw,  were  to  be  compulsorily  sold  at  far 
under  their  value,  la  the  name  Wharton,  on  p.  122,  a 
mistake  for  War  ton '( 

Meditations  in  the  Tea-Room.    By  M.  P.    (Pickering 

&  Co.) 

EIGHTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since  these  meditations, 
partly  philosophical  and  partly  humorous,  stole  anony- 
mously and  unobtrusively  into  light.  Truth  to  tell, 
neither  then  nor  subsequently  did  they  create,  so  far  as 
we  are  awc?e,  any  strong  impression,  nor  until  to-day 
did  tbe  worn  come  into  our  bauds.  Now  that  the 
authorship  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  the  latest 
recruit  to  tne  judicial  bench,  interest  is  drawn  to  them 
afresh,  and  the  work  is  once  more  brought  before  the 
public.  Smart  and  clever  throughout,  the  book  seems 
inspired  by  French  writers,  guomists  and  satirists, 
Montaigne,  La  Bruyere,  Vultaire,  Vauvenargues,  L* 
Rochetoucauld,  Chamfort,  a  rather  large  number  of 
sponsors  for  an  unpretending  work.  Its  satire  is  still 
applicable,  and  it  iuay,  as  we  can  testify,  be  read  with 
amusement  and  pleasure.  Not  the  least  remunerative 
portion  of  the  book  is  tnat  in  which  our  constitution, 
representative  system,  and  method  of  government— those 
things  generally  of  which  Englishmen  are  supposedly 
moat  proud — are  bantered.  The  work  is  now  issued  by 
Messrs,  Pickering  &  Chatto. 


Captain    Robert    Knox.      By    Donald   W.    Ferguson. 

(Privately  printed.) 

CONVINCED  that  less  than  justice  has  been  done,  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  and  elsewhere,  to 
bhat  gallant  navigator  Capt.  Robert  Knox,  Mr.  Ferguson 
bas  issued  from  Colombo  and  Croydon  a  hundred  copies 
for  private  circulation  of  "  Contributions  towards  a 
Biography."  The  information  has  been  extracted  from 
the  records  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  the  Strype 
Correspondence  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge, 
Somerset  House,  and  other  authoritative  sources,  and, 
though  not  too  deftly  arranged,  casts  a  light  upon  an  inter- 
esting individual  whose  memory  the  writer  is  anxious  to 
rehabilitate.  A  second  edition  was  prepared  of  Knox's 
important '  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,1 
London,  1681,  still  esteemed  the  best  account  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  anxious  to  know 
what  has  become  of  this,  and  seeks  further  information 
as  to  Knox.  Is  it  possible  that  Robert  Fellovves,  who 
bound  up  with  his  own  '  History  of  Ceylon,'  London, 
1817,  Knox's  '  History,'  had  access  to  it  ? 

MR.  F.  W.  FOSTER  has  issued  through  Biscoke  &  Son, 
Richmond,  a  useful  little  Bibliography  of  Lawn  Tennis, 
1875-1897.  Among  names  most  freely  occurring  in  this 
are  Major  W.  C.  Wingfield  and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall. 

MR.  OR  BROTHER  SYDNEY  T.  KLEIN,  F.L.S.,  F.R.  A.S.,  has 
obliged  us  with  a  copy  of  hia  tractate  The  Great  Symbol, 
reprinted  from  '  Ars  Quatuor  Coronatorum.'  It  contains 
a  fine  portrait  of  Simon  Grynaeus  and  other  illustrations, 
and  is  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  of  extreme  interest 
to  Freemasons.  The  knowledge  which  a  notice  of  it 
exacts  we  do  not  possess,  and  are  in  no  position  to 
command. 

MR.  CHARLES  HIATT  has  pent  us  A  Noie  on  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  a  brochure  of  ranch 
interest. 

THE  Lancashire  Parish  Register  Society,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
and  with  a  Council  including  Col.  Fishwick  and  other 
local  antiquaries,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  such  church  registers  of  ancient  Lancashire 
parishes  as  have  not  yet  been  published.  Those  willing 
to  help,  whether  as  subscribers  or  transcribers,  should 
write  to  the  Rev.  W.  Lowenberg,  Hon.  Sec.,  St.  Peter's 
Vicarage,  Bury.  
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WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent! 
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A,  cockney  substitution  of  i  for,  424 

A.  (C.  O.)  on  Sutton  family  arms,  388 

A.  (E.  H.)  on  John  and  George  Smith,  124 

Wordsworth  (William),  86 
A.»(E.  V.)  on  Bamborough  Castle,  396 
A.  (G.  E.  P.)  on  Col.  Henry  Ferribosco,  348,  474 
A.  (J.)  on  witnesses,  472 
A.  (J.  L.)  on  Carlyle,  377 

Gretna  Green  marriages,  411 

Leny,  its  locality,  319 

Muthil  Church,  434 

Scart  soup,  376 
A.  (W.)  on  "  Cha'  fause,"  78 
Abunde,  the  fairy,  188,  314 
Aceldama,  its  pronunciation,  92,  176 
Adams  (F.)  on  la.  Armachanus,  357 

"  Between  you  and  me  and  the  post,"  417 

Camp  ball,  the  game,  425 

"  Care  creature,''  33 

Chelmsford  murder,  295 

Hung  or  hanged  ?   329 

11  Long  and  short  of  it,"  497 

Partitive,  construction  with,  312 

Pay,  its  East  Anglian  pronunciation,  346 

Steam  as  a  motor  force,  74 

Thee  or  thou,  375 
Addy  (S.  0.)  on  Churn  :  Churnubble,  345 

Counting  in  odd  ways,  305 

Curfew,  its  meaning,  65 

Head  poll,  its  meaning,  354 

Inderlands,  use  of  the  word,  71 

Lair  and  lairage,  507 

Men,  little,  long,  and  red,  381 

Mow  land,  its  meaning,  126 

"  Nether  Heedum,"  245 

Stoneleigh,  gildhall  at,  28 

Trod = footpath,  444 
Advertisements,  trade,  4  ;  in  books,  285 
Afro- American  press,  104 
Agostini  (Agostino),  M.D.,  his  will,  484 
'Ajttz,  wonderful  Arabic  word,  66,  211,  295 
Alclenham  (Lord)  on  bees  and  rose  leaves,  195 

Clock  dials,  twenty-four-hour,  109,  171 

Mervousness,  source  of  the  word,  416 

Sutton  family  arms,  495 
Ale-dagger,  its  meaning,  482 
Alger  (J.  G.)  on  Host  eaten  by  mice,  330 

Paine  (Thomas),  75 

Yquem,  origin  of  the  name,  456 
11  Alierot,"  English  cry  at  Hastings,  108,  215 
"All  alive  and  kicking,"  226 


Allerdale,  Cumberland,  its  early  lords,  127,  213,  451 

Allhallows=Holy  Trinity,  72 

Alphabet-man,  Post  Office  official,  492 

Altar  gates,  17,  96 

American  War  of  Independence  and  Irish  volunteers, 

389,  454 

Amphillis,  origin  of  the  name,  78,  152 
Anaconda,  its  derivation,  123 
Ancestors,  definition  of,  65,  133,  211,  332,  475 
Anderson  (J.  L.)  on  William  Paterson,  453 
Andrews  (H.)  on  trials  of  animals,  116,  334 

Auctioneers,  female,  493 

Marriage  by  blacksmiths,  511 

Rents,  chief  and  head,  111 

Tobacco,  smoking  before,  117 
Anecdote,  its  source,  306 
"  Angel  of  Asia,"  reference  to,  8,  92 
Angels,  legend  of  their  fall,  35,  78,  150 
Angels  as  supporters,  32,  232,  394 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  unpublished,  166,  234 
Angus  (G.)  on  Archbishop  Chichele,  386 

Christmas  decorations,  514 

Cope  and  mitre,  106 

England,  the  Virgin  Mary's  dower,  32 

Greek  Fathers,  passage  in,  410 

Hatchments  in  churches,  112 

Holy  Thursday  superstition,  93 

Hoods  as  headdresses,  324 

Jowett  (Prof.),  his  'Life,'  26 

Laying  on  of  hands,  146 

1  Mr.  Gray  and  his  Neighbours,'  44 
Animal  standards  of  measurement,  107,  196 
Animals,  their  trials  in  Middle  Ages,  48, 115, 174, 334 
Anne  (Queen)  as  Empress,  368,  473 
Anonymous  Works : — 

Austria  as  It  Is,  168,  292,  435 

Brampton  Rectory  ;  or,  Lesson  of  Life,  206 

Cambridge  Tart,  3 

Chronicles  of  Charterhouse,  10 

Complete  History  of  the  late  Revolution,  467 

Emma  Corbett,  468,  512 

Help  to  Discourse,  44,  111 

Imitatio  Christi,  148,  257,  330 

Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Southern  Counties  of 
Ireland,  287 

Labyrinth  of  Life,  147 

Learned  Summary  of  William  of  Saluste,  307,  358 

Leisure  Moments  in  Camp  and  Guard-room,  81, 
155 

Mr.  Gray  and  his  Neighbours,  44 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Nuts  to  Crack,  4,  226 
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Anonymous  Works  : — 

Poetic  Works  of  Louis  Napoleon,  27 
Pygmalion  in  Cyprus,  288 
Rimes  Ollendorffiennes,  134 
Short  Account  of  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  88 
Shrubs  of  Parnassus,  227,  330 
Social  Life  in  Time  of  Queen  Anne,  428,  516 
Sportsman  in  Ireland,  106 

Universal  Sympathy ;  or,  the  Martyred  States- 
man, 368 

Anscombe  (A.)  on  era  in  monkish  chronology,  421,466 
"Mynyd  Agned,"  285 
Nennius,  his  knowledge  of  old  English,  43 
Anthem,  National.     See  Ood  save  the  King. 
Antiquarian  discovery,  506 
Aphorism,  "To  know  everything  is  to  forgive,"  189, 313 
Apparata,  new  word,  176,  257,  353,  417 
Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  "  Cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  33 
Cirage,  its  meaning,  454 
Easter  eggs  and  hare,  93 
Muffins,  indulgence  in,  432 
New  South  Wales  bibliography,  87 
Omnibi,  plural  of  omnibus,  415 
Arabic  star  names,  143,  317,  412,  457 
Archbishops,  their  signatures,  189,  313 
Arithmetic,  Roman,  96 

Armachanus  (la.),  episcopal  signature,  289,  357 
Armorial  query,  128,  273 
Armour,  its  use  in  eighteenth  century,  54 
Armstrong  (T.  P.)  on  trials  of  animals,  115 
Avignon,  212 
Be'vesiers,  248 
Boers  and  the  Bible,  202 
Cakes  peculiar  to  counties,  58 
Christmas  decorations,  173 
French  proverbs  and  English,  193 
Parallel  passages,  146 
Arnold  (Dr.  Thomas),  his  birthplace,  266 
Arnott  (S.)  on  dog  gates  for  staircases,  114 

Hollington  Church,  490 

Arthurian  and  Graal  legends,  editions  of,  67,  91 
Artillery  Company,  Honourable,  and  Norwich,  328 
Ashburnham  House,  Dover  Street,  221,  398 
Assignats,  French  paper  money,  112 
Astarte  on  devil,  God's  hangman,  268 
Dove  and  symbolism,  141 
Green  room,  514 
Luther,  Irish  surname,  87 

Atherton  (G.)  on  Burlingbame  or  Burlingame,  215 
Atkinson  (H.)  on  nine  men's  morris,  89 
Attwell  (H.)  on  "Tally-ho,"  118 
Auctioneers,  their  advertisements,  22,  121,  233,  318 

female,  327,  493 

Augmentations,  heraldic,  241,  289 
Augury  by  shell-fish  and  skull,  325 
Austrian  name,  curious,  368,  435 
Authors,  juvenile,  248,  372,  457 
Auvergne  :   "  A  moi  Auvergne,"  111 
Avignon,  lines  on,  68,  154,  212 
Axon  (E.)  on  Gerrard  Winstanley,  185 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  juvenile  authors,  372 
Axon  (William),  LL.B.,  365 
Bride,  substituted,  323 
Broome(Rev.  W.),  513 
Cigars,  their  introduction,  125 
De  Chaves  (Francesca),  181 


Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  indulgence,  85 
Neville  (J.  F.),  81 
Paine  (Thomas),  21 
Rood  of  Cockerham,  261 
St.  Expeditus,  425 

'Vulgar  Errours  in  Practice  Censured,'  325 
1  Yellow  Springs  of  the  Underworld,'  224 
Axon  (William),  LL.B.,  his  biography,  365 
Ayton  on  Millingchamp  family,  8 
B.  (A.  R.)  on  births  and  deaths,  214,  511 

Sweep,  bowing  to,  148 
B.  (C.  C.)  on  Boadicea,  498 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  quotation  by,  227 
Cocaine,  its  pronunciation,  33 
"  Dick's  hatband,"  37 
Dies  Veneris,  49 
Dove  and  symbolism,  231 
Enid,  Welsh  word,  238 
Epitaph,  curious,  213 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  30  f 

*  In  Memoriam,'  liv. ,  469 
"  Key,  golden,"  408 
Lear  (King),  35 
Marks  for  signatures,  314 
Marriage  custom,  144 
Matrimony,  its  provincial  meanings,  113 
Mayhew  surname,  334 
Newspaper  English,  446 
Nine  men's  morris,  89 
Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  132 
Partitive,  construction  with,  517 
Poetry,  its  essentials,  272,  513 
Pronoun,  alternative,  473 
Pry,  use  of  the  word,  255 
Red,  white,  and  blue,  251 
Senny:  Holy  bo,  166 
Shall  and  will,  317 
Shamrock  as  food,  37 
Smoking  before  tobacco,  175 
Stow  (John),  his  '  Survey,'  255 
Thee  or  thou,  268 
Wreaths  and  garlands,  293 
B.  (E.  G.)  on  «« All  his  family  under  his  hat,"  287 

Lillilo,  its  meaning,  377 
B.  (E.  H.)  on  bar  sinister,  197 
B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Lord  Bacon,  370 
Stanfield  (Clarkson),  111 
'Surrey,  Topographical  Description  of,'  136 
B.  (J.)  on  threatened  invasion  of  England,  18 
Heraldic  query,  187 
York,  tradition  at,  252 
B.  (J.  W.)  on  White=Bibby,  408 
B.  (R.)  on  counties  of  England,  107 
Dog  gates  for  staircases,  37 
Gravedigger,  record,  355 
Hailstones,  large,  477 
Hole,  in  place-name?,  31 
Milking  syphon,  34 
Science  in  the  choir,  32 
B.  (R.  B.)  on  naval  crests  and  monograms,  204,  444 

Williams  (Major),  his  battery  of  artillery,  402 
B.  (R.  E.)  on  Scotch  body-guards,  494 
B.  (T.  S.)  on  reference  sought,  48 
B.  (W.)  on  Pope  and  Thomson,  327 
B.  (W.  A.)  on  the  Last  Supper,  83,  292 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  "All  his  family  under  his  hat," 
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B.  (W.  C.)  on  Queen  Anne  as  Empress,  473 

Armachanus  (la.),  357 

Arthurian  and  Graal  legends,  91 

Avignon,  212 

Bee  in  amber,  472 

Bentham  obelisk  at  Ely,  445 

«  Best  of  everything,"  332 

Bundling  custom,  194 

Candles,  thieves',  74 

Chichele  (Abp.),  his  consecration,  451 

Christmas,  prisoners  at,  502  ;  salmon  at,  504 

Christmas  bibliography,  502 

Christmas  pies  and  miracle  play,  502 

Christmas  rose,  510 

County  Council  English,  43,  157,  314 

Curfew,  its  meaning,  156 

•  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  42,  222,  343 

French  proverbs  and  English,  1 93 

G.  (T.),  his  identity,  32 

Glaizer  :  Venetians,  93 

"  God  geometrizes,"  275 

Greek  Fathers,  passage  in,  410 

Grub  Street,  212 

Henrietta  Maria  (Queen),  45 

'  Historical  Dictionary  of  English  Language,'  370 

Hoods  as  headdresses,  411 

Hung  or  hanged  ?  278 

Nicholson  (John),  418 

Nine  men's  morris,  173 

Penny  Hedge,  93 

Physicians  of  last  century,  298 

'  Prodigal  Son,'  453 

Registering  births,  512 

Rounded,  use  of  the  word,  257 

Rubric,  two  questions  on,  217 

Sanctuary  lists,  152 

Stewart  ("Walking"),  35 

Stow  (John),  names  in  his  '  Survey,'  392 

Tau,  the  letter,  455 

Tree,  oldest  in  the  world,  232 

Unicorn  emblem,  31 

Wreaths  and  garlands,  293 
B.  (W.  E.)  on  baronet's  widow,  198 

"Knees  of  the  gods,"  31 6 
Bacon  family,  147,  289 

Bacon  (Francis,  Baron  Verulam),  his  '  Promus  of 
Formularies,'  114  ;  at  Parson's  Green,  329,  370, 
476  ;  and  vivisection,  504 

Bacon  (Roger),  his  'Opus  Majus  '  and  the  X  rays,  309 
Baddeley  (St.  C.)  on  Abunde  the  fairy,  314 

Animals,  trials  of,  115 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  283,  341 

Cope  and  mitre,  350 

Escallop  shell  in  heraldry,  297 

Peacock  as  emblem,  56 
Baily  (J.)  on  clergy  and  books,  302 
Bain  ( J.)  on  Leny,  its  locality,  4 1 2 
Baker  (T.  H.)  on  horse  buried  with  owner,  158 

Penleigh  House,  114 
Baldock  (G.  V.)  on  'Nameless  Lassie,'  326 

Teleecripteur,  new  word,  485 
Ballantyne  (Archibald),  his  biography,  124,  251 
Bamborough  Castle,  its  history,  267,  396 
Bamburgh  (W.  C.)  on  Bamborough  Castle,  267 

Leslie  (Capt.  William),  104 
Bank  of  England  and  Heberfield,  504 


Bankes  (R.)  on  white  ensign,  388 

Baptismal  shell,  367,  492 

Bar  sinister,  197 

Barghest,  its  etymology,  92 

Barker  (E.  A.)  on  Rypeck=punt-pole,  249 

Barker  (W.  R.)  on  "  With  a  wet  finger,"  236 

Harmitzvah,  its  meaning,  368 

Barnard  (F.  P.)  on  R.  S.  Bernard,  272 

Pinckney  family,  16 
Baronet,  title  of  his  widow,  147,  198 
Barrett  (F.  A.)  on  Furley's  '  History  of  Kent,'  29 
Bartholomew  Lane  on  Khevenhullar  hat,  416 
Barton  on  the  Heath,  mansion  and  mauor,  44 
Bas-reliefs,  their  signification,  227 
Bath,  social  amenities  at,  135 
Bath,  slipper,  142,  296,  395,  454 
4  Battle  of  Maldon,'  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  328,  392,  497 
Battue,  its  meaning,  265 
Bayne  (T.)  on  "  Belling,"  515 

Burnsite,  "  common,"  405 

Byron  (Lord),  his  '  Beppo,'  5 

Coleridge  (S.  T.)  misquoted,  265 

Fause,  its  meaning,  170 

Fifeshire,  "  High,"  44 

"  Hay,  now  the  day  dawis,"  384 

Hogg  (James)  and  TannahUl,  153 

Hooves,  plural  of  hoof,  451 

«  Labyrinth  of  Life,'  147 

Mow  land,  its  meaning,  195 

Partitive,  construction  with,  206,  477 

"  Plough  the  sands,"  306 

Pronoun,  alternative,  367 

"  Scholar  in  Chaucer,"  188 

Smith  (Alexander),  7,  174 

Stewart  ("  Walking  "),  178 

Swifts,  sparrows,  and  starlings,  311 

Tullocb  (Principal),  his  'English  Puritanism,' 325 
Bayneham  (Sir  Ede),  his  biography,  54 
Bayswater,  its  etymology,  405 
Beanfeast,  origin  of  the  word,  64,  174,  312,  371 
Beano,  origin  of  the  word,  64,  174,  312,  371 
Beckford  (Alderman),  his  speech  to  George  III.,  56 
Beddoe    (E.)    on    Browning's    •  Prince    Hohenstiel- 

Schwangau,'  290 

Bedingfield  (Sir  Henry),  biographical  notes  on,  45 
Bee  in  amber,  388,  472 
Bees  and  rose  leaves,  128,  194 
Belben  (E.  P. )  on  Gretna  Green  marriages,  331 

"Not  a  patch  upon  it,"  188 
Belfast,  its  "Sovereign,"  129,  196 
Bell,  curfew,  65,  156,  230,  433 
Belling,  its  meaning,  366,  515 
Bellingham  on  baronet's  widow,  147 
Belly-can,  word  and  article,  44,  157 
Belt  family  of  Bossal,  128 

Benefit  of  clergy  and  privilege  of  peerage,  329,  409 
Bennet  (Sir  John),  Knt.,  his  biography,  148,  333 
Bennett  (8.  E.)  on  'Prisoner  of  Mount  St.  Michael,'  488 
Bennett  (Master  William),  his  biography,  110 
Bentham  obelisk  at  Ely,  445 

Beranger  (Pierre  Jean  de)  and  William  Morris,  14 
Berlin,  ambassadors  at,  409,  491 
Bernard  ( Richard  Scrope),  his  biography  and  family, 

107,  172,  272 
Bernau  (C.  A.)  on  foreign  genealogies,  389 

Matthews  and  Luce  families,  447 
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Bernau  (C.  A.)  on  "Parson's  nose,"  58 
Besom=woman  of  loose  habits,  489 
Best  family  of  Yorkshire,  107 
Beverley  (Earl  of),  his  identity,  17 
BeVesiers.  origin  of  the  name,  248,  351 
Bevis  Marks,  its  name  and  history,  486 
Bible,  division  of  New  Testament,  88,  192  ;  "  Acel- 
dama," Acts  i.  19,   92,  176  ;  Rabsaris,    and   other 
titles,    203  ;     Cranmer's    New    Testament,     207  ; 
Authorized  Version  and   the  Vulgate,   288,   436  ; 
Psalms  ix.  and  x.  in  the  Vulgate,  308,  432 
Bibliography  : — 

*  Adventures  of  Thomas  Pellow,'  48 

Afro- American  press,  104 

'  Anglise  Metropolis  ;  or,  the  Present  State  of 
London,'  391 

Arthurian  and  Graal  legends,  67,  91 

Ballantyne  (Archibald),  124,  251 

Biblical,  207 

Blackburn  (Charles  Francis),  242,  303,  382 

Books,  binding  of  magazines  and  parts,  243 ; 
advertisements  in,  285  ;  and  clergy,  in  sixteenth 
century,  302  ;  fluctuations  in  prices,  404 

'  Builder's  Guide,'  289,  395 

Christmas,  502 

Digby  (Everard),  107 

Fielding  (Thomas),  424 

Gooch  (Richard),  3 

Green  (Wm.),  his  '  Guide  to  the  Lakes,'  87,  134, 
191,  256 

'  In  Camp  and  Cantonment,'  268,  311 

Ingelow  (Jean),  novel  by,  429,  454 

Jeffrey  (John),  his  '  Bugbears,'  26 

4  Miscellany  of  Poems  by  Several  Hands,'  8 

New  South  Wales,  87,  170,  218 

Petto  (Samuel),  29,  111 

Pharmacopoeias,  Irish,  25 

'  Pilgrime  of  Casteele,'  501 

«  Plain  Englishman,'  349,  372 

Quarles  (Francis),  his  '  Emblems,'  127 

Rippon  (Rev.  John),  424 

Shakspearian,  31,  63,  69,  222,  281,  413 

Shorthand,  406 

Smith  (Alexander),  7,  57,  118 

Stewart  ("Walking"),  35,  178,  291 

Suckling  (Rev.  Alfred  Inigo),  6 

Swimming,  107 

'Thealma  and  Clearchus,'  441 

Townshend's  (D.)  Life  of  Endymion  Porter,  398 

Tulloch  (Principal),  325 

Usher  (Sir  William),  107 

'  Vulgar  Errours  in  Practice  Censured,'  325 

Winstanley  (Gerrard),  185. 
Bibliography,  best  arrangement  for,  384 
Bike,  the  abbreviation,  151 
Billiards,  its  inventor,  265,  311 
Bills,  their  endorsement,  267,  350 
Binding  of  magazines  and  parts,  243 
Biography,  posthumous,  69 
Bird  of  hundred  dyes,  369,  473 
Bird  (James),  mathematical  instrument  maker,  244 
Birmingham  vote,  306,  330,  377,  491 
Births,  their  registration,  109,  214,  435,  511 
Bishops,  their  signatures,  84 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  last  survivor  from,  86,  197 
"  Black  water,"  prevalent  blunder,  51 


Black  (B.  J.)  on  "  Cha'  fause,"  113 
Black  (W.  G.)  on  Scott  anniversaries,  304 
Blackburn  (Charles  Francis),  his  biography,  242,  303, 

382 

Blacking  for  boots  and  shoes,  347,  454 
Blacksmiths,  marriage  by,  449,  511 
Blair  (0.  H.)  on  cabbiclow,  347 

Scart  soup,  376 

Blandford  (G.  F.)  on  false  pockets,  136 
Blea  Tarn,  near  Lancaster,  discovery  at,  266 
Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  fall  of  angels,  78 

"  Cawk  and  corve,"  110 

Boadicea  (Queen),  battle  with  Suetonius,  366,  497 
Boase  (George  Clement),  his  biography,  301 

Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Penneck,  1 

Scrope  (Bernard),  172 

Bocase  :  "  Here  stood  Bocase  tree,"  25,  84,  346 
Boddington  (R.  S.)  on  Benjamin  Webb,  87 
Bodmin,  Cassiter  Street  in,  269,  336,  433 
Boers  and  the  Bible,  202,  333,  494 
Boger  (C.  G.)  on  Jubilee  and  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  63 

London,  vanishing,  456 

Oxford,  banquet  at,  1814,  85 
Bolton  (E.  S.)  on  Stanwood  family,  127 
Bolton  (James)  and  Watson's  '  Halifax,'  468 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent, 

327,  394  ;  his  attempted  invasion  of  England,  481 
Bonfire,  its  etymology,  425 
Book  title  wanted,  328,  417 
Bookbinding  question,  207,  292,  353,  452 
Books.     See  Bibliography. 
Books  recently  published  : — 

Aitken's  (G.  A.)  'Spectator,'  Vols.  I.  and  II 
419 

Alexandre's  (R.)  Le  Mus^e  de  la  Conversation, 

Authors  and  Publishers,  180 

Baring-Gould's   (S.)    English   Minstrelsie,    320  ; 

Lives  of  the  Saints,  139,  378 
Bedford's  (W.  K.  R.)  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  158 
Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  translated 

by  Colville,  ed.  by  E.  B.  Bax,  439 
Boore's  (E.)  Wrekin  Sketches,  160 
Burns's  Poetry,  ed.  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  T.  F. 

Henderson,  278 

Butler's  (S.)  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey   458 
Canon,  The,  419 
Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus,  ed.  by  J.  A.  S.  Barrett, 

60 

Centuries,  The  :  Chronological  Synopsis,  340 
Clarke's  (Sir  G.  S.)  Imperial  Defence,  20 
Cokayne's  (G.  E.)  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  of 

London,  519 

.Coleridge's  Poetry,  edited  by  R.  Garnett,  398 
Constable's  (H.)  Poems,  edited  by  J.  Gray,  379 
Conybeare's  (E.)  History  of  Cambridgeshire,  478 
Crashaw's  (R.)  Sacred  Poems,  ed.  by  J.  R.  Tutin 

419 
Dallas  (J.)  and  Porter's  Note-Book  of  Tristram 

Risdon,  499 
Danett's   (T.)    History   of    Comines,    ed.    by   C. 

Whibley,  38 
Dante's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  Notes  by  E.  R. 

Gurney,  500 

Dasent's  ( J.  R.)  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  159,  439 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  18,  339 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

Ditchfield's  (P.  H.)  Story  of  English  Towns,  319 

Downer's  (A.  C.)  Odes  of  Keats,  519 

Ellis's  (F.  S.)  Reynard  the  Fox,  418 

Engel's  (E.)  Geschichte  der  englischen  Litteratur, 

139,  320  ;  Shakespeare,  279 
Evans's  (H.  A.)  English  Masques,  419 
Evans's  (Sir  John)  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  79 
Falklands,  459 
Farmer's  (J.  S.)  Merry  Songs  and  Ballads,  80, 

199,  243 

Feasey's  (H.  J.)  Holy  Week  Ceremonial,  160 
Ferguson's  (D.  W.)  Captain  Robert  Knox,  520 
Ferguson's  (Sir  S.)  Lays  of  the  Red  Branch,  420 
Firth's  (C.  H.)  Clarke  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  239 
Fitzgerald's  (S.  J.  A.)  Stories  of  Famous  Songs, 

399 

Flower's  (W.)  Dante,  420 
Eraser's  (6ir  W.)  Waterloo  Ball,  260 
Gamlin's  (H.)  'Twixt  Mersey  and  Dee,  159 
Gardiner's  (s.  R.)  History  ofthe  Commonwealth, 

Vol.  II.,  358 

Oenealogist,  Vol.  XIL,  340 
Gurdon's  (Lady  C.)  Suffolk  Tales,  439 
Harbottle's  (T.  B.)  Dictionary  of  Quotations,  518 
Harper's  (W.  H.)  Shakespeare  and  the  Thames, 

200 

Heckethorn's  (C.  W.)  Secret  Societies,  179 
Heckethorn's  (G.  W.)  Printers  of  Basle,  279 
Hempl's  (G.)  German  Orthography  and  Phono- 
logy, Part  I.,  260 

High  Halden  Church  Inscriptions,  99 
Hill's    (G.    B.)    Johnsonian    Miscellanies,    19 

Letters  of  Kossetti,  498 
Historical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

78,  321,  359,  370 

History  of  Royal  Berkshire  Militia,  138 
Hume's  (M.  A.  S.)  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  218 
Huttoa's  (W.  H.)  Manning's  Mary  Powell,  400 
Hyett    (F.    A.)   and   Bazeley's    Gloucestershire 

Literature,  19 
Ihering's  (R.  von)  Evolution  ofthe  Aryan,  trans- 
lated by  A.  Drucker,  M.P.,  58 
Jackson's  (T.  G.)  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 

Oxford,  239 

Jacobi's  (C.  T.)  Gesta  Typographic,  399 
Kingston's  (A.)  East  Anglia  and  the  Civil  War, 

438,  461 

Kitton's  (F.  G.)  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens,  59 
Lang's  (A.)  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts,  219 
Law's  (E.)  Short  History  of  Hampton  Court,  499 
Law's  (T.  G.)  Archpriest  Controversy,  260 
Leake's  (F.)  Historic  Bubbles,  20 
Lewis's  (F.  B.)  Pedes  Finium  relating  to  Surrey, 

240 

Lord's  (W.  F.)  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  500 
Macdonald's  (J.  C.)  Chronologies  and  Calendars, 

440 
Macray's  (W.  D.)  Register  of  Magdalen  College, 

Oxford,  280 
Mac  Ritchie's  (W.)  Tour  through  Great  Britain, 

59 
Madan's  (F.)  Catalogue  of  Bodleian  Manuscripts, 

499 

Madden's  (D.   H.)   Diary    of   Master  William 
Silence,  338 


Books  recently  published  :— 

Mason's  (J.)  Chess  Openings,  60 
Meditations  in  the  Tea- Room,  by  M.P.,  520 
Montaigne's  Essays,  translated  by  Florio,   378 

460 
Morrall's  (J.  A.)  Ranbeck's  Order  of  St.  Benedict, 

Morris's  (W.  O'C.)  Hannibal,  160 
Naegely's  (H.)  Millet  and  Rustic  Art,  519 
New  English   Dictionary.     See  Historical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Nicholson's  (W.  B.)  Golspie,  400 
Norman's  (P.)  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions,  440 
Nutt's  (A.)  Meyer's  Voyage  of  Brau,  518 
Omond's  (T.  S.)  English  Verse  Structure,  160, 171 
Ordish's  (T.  F.)  Shakespeare's  London,  99 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.     See  Historical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Paget's  (S.)  John  Hunter,  397 
Palmer's  (A.   S.)   Babylonian   Influence  on  the 

Bible,  460 

Parry's  (E.)  First  Book  of  Krab,  420 
Payen- Payne's    (De    V.)    French    Idioms    and 

Proverbs,  399 

Payne's  (J.  F.)  Harvey  and  Galen,  140 
Pearman's  (M.  T.)  History  of  Manor  of  Bensim?- 

ton,  459 
Phillimore's    (W.    P.    W.)    Gloucester    Parish 

Registers,  99 
Photograms  of  '97,  460 

Plummer's  (C.)  Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastic*,  124 
Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  ed.  by  C.  J  Elton  and 

H.  J.  H.  Mackay,  180 
Robinson's  (F.  S.)  Connoisseur,  60 
Routledge's  (E.)  Date- Book,  240 
Roxburghe  Ballads,  edited  by  J.  W.  Ebs  worth  298 
Royds's  (A.  N.  J.)  Registers  of  Felkirk,  259 
Rushton's  (W.  L.)  Shakspeare  an  Archer,  200 
Rye's  (W.)  Songs,  Stories,  and  Sayings  of  Norfolk, 

119  ;  Index  to  Norfolk  Pedigrees,  199 
Savage's  (R.)  Registers  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  299 
Sayings  of  Our  Lord,  ed.  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and 

A.  S.  Hunt,  40,  179 

Scott's  Novels,  Border  Edition,  reissue,  319 
Scott's  (T. )  Bibliography  of  William  Morris,  60 
Shaw's  ( W.  A.)  Bury  Presbyterian  Classis,  400 
Skeat's  (W.  W.)  Chaucerian  and  other  Pieces,  118 
Smith's  (L.  T.)  Expeditions  by  Earl  Derby,  259 
Stubbs's  (Bishop)  liegistrum  Sacrum  An^licanum 

179 

Swift's  Prose  Works,  edited  by  Temple  Scott,  399 
Thomas's  (D.  M.)  Day-book  of  Wonders,  319,  351 
Thomas's  (E.)  Woodland  Life,  59 
Thornbury's  (W.)  Life  of  Turner,  440 
Tuer's  (A.  W.)  History  of  the  Horn-Book,  360 
Venn's  (J.)  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  259 
Viking  Club's  Saga- Book,  340 
Vincent's  (A.)  Lives  of  Twelve  Bad  Women,  39 
Voltaire's  Candide,  New  Translation,  479 
Warren's  (C.  F.  S.)  Dies  Irae,  19 
Waylen's  (J.)    House  of  Cromwell,    ed.   J.    G. 

Cromwell,  259 

Wheatley's  ( H.  B.)  Historical  Portraits,  359 
Whitehead's  (A.  E.)  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  519 
Witt's  (J.  G.)  Then  and  Now,  60 
Worthy's  (C.)  Devonshire  Wills,  199 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

Wyatt's  (A.  J.)  Old  English  Grammar,  219 
Zimmern's  (A.)  Old  Tales  from  Greece,  319 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  English  prisoners  at,  187 
Boston  pardons,  368,  451 
Bostrakize,  its  meaning,  154 
Boswell- Stone  (W.  G.)  on  Birmingham  vote,  306,  378 

Helm,  its  invention,  157 
Bouchier  (J.)  on  "Cirage,"  454 

Clock  dials,  109 

Boulter  (W.  C.)  on  daily  service,  269 
Bovril  and  Bouvreuil,  104 
Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  its  history  and  architecture, 

288,  369 

Bowles  (Col.  John),  his  biography,  9,  114 
Boycott,  its  foreign  equivalents,  105 
Boys,  political  use  of  the  word,  408 
Boys  (E.  R.)  on  Voltaire's  decapitation,  69 
Bozier's  Court,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  229,  336,  417 
Bramble  (J.  R.)  on  county  of  Hants,  371 
Brazil  cherry  and  Cape  gooseberry,  106 
Bread,  blessed,  385 

Breda,  book  about  its  siege,  1637-8,  387 
Breden  stone  at  Dover,  12 
Breton  christening  custom,  326 
Brewer-Hayman  (N.)  on  "  Mervousness,"  328 
Bric-a-Brac  on  John  Nicholson,  327 
Bride,  substituted,  in  folk-tales,  323 
Bridges,  dancing  upon,  208,  494 
Bright  (Timothy),  M.D.,  his  father,  306 
British  Museum,  note  on  library  catalogue,  465 
Brittany  wedding  feasts,  butter  at,  7,  74,  237,  374 
Brompton  (Richard),  artist,  387,  476 
Bronte  (Anne),  memorial  tablets  and  her  age,  403,  471 
Bronze,  its  preservation,  37 
Brooch,  Anglo-Saxon,  38 

Broome  (Rev.  W.),  LL.D.,  his  biography,  348,  513 
Brough  (T.)  on  Drummond  families,  504 
Brougham  (Henry,  Lord),  on  belief,  75 
Browne  (G.  A.)  on  Grub  Street,  251 

Rubric,  two  questions  on,  88 

Browning  (A.  G.)  on  French  Protestant  Hospital,  427 
Browning    (Elizabeth    Barrett),    notes    of    time    in 

'  Aurora  Leigh,'  305 
Browning  (Robert),  his  'Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwan- 

gau,'  225,  290,  374  ;  passage  in  '  The  Ring  and  the 

Book,'  307,  416;   foreign  names  in  'Good  News 

from  Ghent,'  345 

Brushfield  (T.  N.)  on  "  Great  James,"  105 
Brutton  family,  co.  Devon,  268 
Buck  =  boast,  13,95 

Bullock  (C.)  on  Musicians'  Company,  407 
Bundling  custom,  128,  194 
Bunn  (Alfred)  and  George  Robins,  234,  318 
Burbage  (Richard)  and  Shakspeare,  68,  113 
Burghers :  Making  burghers,  148,  258,  332 
Burghersh  family  and  East  Worldham  manor,  264 
Burial  of  horse  with  its  owner,  158,  215 
Burlinghame  or  Burlingame,  California,  167,  215,  232 
Burning  bush  and  Church  of  Scotland,  148,  237,  433, 

511 

Burns  (Robert),  pencil  portrait,  447 
"Burnsite,  common,"  405 
Burvil=bed,  54,  136 
Busby  (J.  Tomlinson),  his  biography,  168 
Bushton= carbuncle,  144 


Butler  (J.  D.)  on  counsels  of  perfection,  129 

Davy  family,  474 

Jonson  (Ben),  71 

Latin  couplets,  rhymed,  177 

Words,  longest  in  English,  154 

"  Worst  man  best  candidate,"  68 
Butter  at  wedding  feasts,  7,  74,  237,  374 
Butter  charm,  387 
Buttons,  iron  military,  488 

Byron  (George  Gordon,  sixth  Lord),  metre  of  'Beppo,' 
5,    94  ;  pronunciation  of  Giaour,  12,  151  ;   home- 
coming of  his  remains,  37,  237  ;  his  birthplace,  190 
C.  on  ancestors,  475 

Dove  and  symbolism,  231 

George=  penny  roll,  407 

Kensington  Canal,  350 

C.  (A.  J.)  on   "  Rest,  but  do  not  loiter,  "  318 
C.  (C.  H.)  on  Chinese  folk-lore,  351 

Curfew,  where  rung,  230 

Green  room,  514 

Hall  family,  508 

Harpy  in  mythology,  34 

Peter  of  Colechurch,  415 

Tree,  oldest,  330 

C.  (C.  P.  L.)  on  Jersey  flag,  449 
C.  (E.  A.)  on  etymology  of  diaper,  353 

Tirling-pins,  426 
C.  (F.  M.)  on  Montagu,  188 
C.  (G.  E.)  on  Earl  of  Beverley,  17 

Cornish  (Henry),  51 

Fraternity  of  Genealogists,  371 

Kent  (Duke  of),  his  statue,  36 

Moral=exact  likeness,  96 
C.  (H.  R.  P.)  on  Cape  gooseberry,  174 

Muffins,  indulgence  in,  348 
C.  (J.  W.)  on  Belt  family  of  Bo.«sal,  128 
C.  (P.  S.  P.)  on  Plantation  in  Ulster,  172 
C.  (S.  C.)  on  '  Universal  Sympathy,'  368 
C.  (T.  W.)  on  De  Mandeville  :  Clavering,  289 
Cabbiclow  and  Portuguese  ' '  bacalhao,"  347,  372 
Cabot  (John)  and  the  Matthew,  49,  129,  189,  208 
Cadock,  its  meaning,  31 
Cagots,  their  history,  37,  118,  214 
Cakes  peculiar  to  counties,  8,  58,  98,  294 
Calcutta,  last  survivor  from  the  Black  Hole,  86,  197 
Caldecott  (F.  H.)  on  "  Angel  of  Asia,"  8 
Caldwall  Hall,  Kidderminster,  66 
Callis  (Robert),  serjeant-at-law,  his  death,  471 
Calvary  clover,  26 
Cambridgeshire  histories,  33 
Canila-like,  its  meaning,  47 
Camp  ball,  the  game,  425 
Campbell  (G.  W.)  on  cockade  and  escallop,  143 
Campbell  (N.  D.)  on  Sussex  churches,  448 
Canada,  voyage  to,  in  1776,  402 
Canaletto  in  London,  324,  411 
Candles,  thieves',  74,  274 
Canning    (Hon.    George)    and    the    'Encyclopaedia 

Britannica,'  486 

Canonization,  authentic  and  popular,  89, 158,  274,  319 
Canterbury  (Dean  of)  and  tract  of  Latin  verses,  108 
Cape  gooseberry  and  Brazil  cherry,  106,  174 
Capharnaum,  its  meaning,  67 
Cappel-faced,  its  meaning,  116 
Carcass'  and  cass',  in  old  rolls,  308 
Cards,  warming  pack  of,  148 
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Cards  of  good  wishes,  447 

C  ire  creature,  the  phrase,  33 

Careerin,  its  meaning,  7,  133,  251 

Carey  (T.  W.)  on  Ennis,  38 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  quotation  on  title  of  '  Latter-day 

Pamphlets,'  227,  377 
Carmarthenshire  families,  28,  155 
Carnival  humour,  1772,  388,  477 
Carrick  family,  Irish,  147,  233,  314 
Casanoviana,  361 

Cassiter  Street,  Bodmin,  269,  336,  433 
Caswall  (K.  E.)  on  dancing  upon  bridges,  208 
Catalogues,  blunders  in,  425 
Cattle,  winter  food  for,  112 
Cawk  and  corve,  their  meaning,  31,  110 
Celer  et  Audax  on  antiquarian  discovery,  506 

Chesters,  discovery  at,  346 

Epitaph,  "  Admiral  Christ,"  112 

Farming  Woods,  Thrapston,  25 

Hay  in  church  aisles,  36 

Jacobite  societies,  71 

Mammoth  remains,  145 

Parish  Councils  and  records,  195 

Reign,  longest,  77 

Celer  et  Vigilans  on  Huntingdon  county  history,  1 69 
Cha'  fause,  its  meaning,  27,  78,  113,  170 
Chalkhill  family,  441,  516 

Chalkhill  (Ion),  his  « Thealma  and  Clearchus,'  441 
Champion  of  England,  challenge  to,  92 
Chance  (Frank),  M.B.,  his  biography,  40,  121 
Chapel  Colney,  chantry  in  Herts,  269 
Chapels,  proprietary,  10,  76 
Chappallan,  the  name,  109,  232 
Charles  I.,  statements  regarding  his  death,  406 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane.     See  Macldin  Street. 
Charlton  family,  Middlesex,  47,  171 
Charming  Nancy,  regulations  on  board,  1776,  402 
Charterhouse  '  Chronicles,'  by  W.  J.  D.  R.,  10 
Chases,  royal  and  private,  206,  231,  393,  410 
Chater  (A.  G.)  on  Cheney  Gate,  253 
Chaucer  family  and  East  Worldham  manor,  264 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  "  The  scholar  in  Chaucer,"  188  ; 
his  "  Stilbon,"  283:  possible  Gloucestershire  origin, 
341,  449 

Chelmsford  murder,  verses  on,  295 
Cheney  Gate,  origin  of  the  name,  55,  172,  253 
Chess  and  the  devil,  207,  251,  354 
Chesson  (A.  A.  E.)  on  Jean  Ingelow,  454 
Chester  apprenticeships,  509 

Cheaters,  near  Ancrum,  antiquarian  discovery  at,  346 
Chestnutt  (J.)  on  episcopal  families,  316 

"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ? "  258 
Chevy  Chase  in  "Oxbridge  Road,  428 
Chichele  (Archbishop),  his  consecration,  386,  451 
Child  family,  Southwark,  87 
China,  armorial,  168,  253 
Chinese  folk-lore,  351 

Chittening,  street-name,  its  derivation,  168 
Choir,  science  in,  32 
Chorus,  "  O  Deus  Optime,"  166 
Christ   (Jesus),    the   Last   Supper  and  the   Paschal 

lamb,  83,  170,  292 
Christening  custom,  Breton,  326 

Christian  names  :  Evelyn  and  Eveline,  26;  in  register 
of  obscure  parish,    61,   137  ;  Amphillis   and   Am- 
.  felicia,  78,  152 


Christie  (R.  C.)  on  '  Chronicles  of  Charterhouse,1  10 

Women,  literary,  in  seventeenth  century,  10 
Christmas,  prisoners  at,  502  ;  salmon  at,  504 
Christmas  bibliography,  502 
Christmas  copies  of  verses,  503 
Christmas  decorations,  bad  luck  to  burn,  96, 173,  318. 

514 

Christmas  miracle  play,  502 
Christmas  pies,  502 
Christmas  rose,  468,  509 
Chronology,  Jewish  and  Christian,  508 
Chronology,  monkish,  era  of  Incarnation  in,  421,  466 
Church,  old,  at  Muthill,  Perthshire,  227,  434 
Church,  Saxon  wooden,  134 

Church  of  Scotland  and  burning  bush,  148,237,  433, 511 
Church  aisles,  hay  in,  36,  274 
Church  lecterns,  eagle  on,  307,  417 
Church  tower  buttresses,  13,  151 
Churches,   hatchments  in,  29,   112,  193,  474,  517  ; 
east  windows  in,  69,  150,  297  ;  miserere  carvings 
in,  514 

Churches,  country,  daily  service  in,  167,  269,  412 
Churn  :  Churnubble,  their  etymology,  345 
Cigars,  their  introduction,  125,  212,  334 
Cirage,  its  meaning,  347,  454 
Claret  and  vin-de  grave,  485,  512 
Claridge  (W.)  on  la.  Armachanus,  289 
Clark  (A.  H.)  on  Cornish  language,  156 
Clark  (C.  E.)  on  "  Grand  old  man,"  435 

Newspaper  cuttings,  276 
Clark  (G.)  on  Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  152 
Clark  (R.)  on  Howth  Castle,  249 

Stow  (John),  his  •  Survey,'  255 
Clark  (Robin  John)  in  Jacobite  song,  147 
Clarke  (C.)  on  "  Footle,"  128 

Harney  (G.  J.),  486 

Hung  or  hanged  ?  147,  330 

London,  its  landmarks,  146 
Classification,  topical,  306 
Clavering  and  De  Mandeville  families,  289,  437 
Clavijo  (Dona  Harrijo),  her  birth  and  marriage,  307 
Clayton  (E.  G.)  on  H.  J.  H.  Martin,  172 
Clements  (H.  J.  B.)  on  Alderman  Beck  ford,  56 

Bookbinding  question,  292 

Ennis,  in  Irish  names,  194 
Clergy  and  books  in  sixteenth  century,  302 
Cleveland  (Mr.),  his  '  Life  and  Adventures,1  87 
Clock  dials,  twenty-four  hours  on,  9, 109, 171,  292,  494 
Cloit=heavy  burden,  247 
Clover,  Calvary,  26 
Club  of  Voters,  1678,  346,  436 
Clyne-Monk  on  Scotch  body-guards,  348 
Clyten=pale,  sickly,  287 
Coager=  midday  meal,  287 
Cocaine,  its  pronunciation,  33,  138 
Cochrane  (B.  A.)  on  '  Social  Life  in  Time  of  Queen 

Anne,'  516 

Cockade  and  escallop,  their  resemblance,  143,  198 
Cockerham.     See  Rood  of  Cockerkam. 
Cockney  dialect,  v  and  10  in,  48, 136, 276 ;  a  for  t,  424 
Coins,  Scotch  early  dated,  188,  293  ;  French  Empire 
and    Republic,    286;    "godless"   or   •' graceless" 
florin,  387,  516 

Coitmore  (C.)  on  Egerton  and  Russell  families,  67 
Cold  Harbour,  its  derivation,  482 
Colegate  (Richard),  his  family  and  biography,  377 
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Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  Belfast  "Sovereign,"  196 

Brompton  (Richard),  artist,  476 

Butter  at  weddings,  74 

Cheney  Gate,  55 

Chess  and  the  devil,  251 

Christmas  rose,  509 

Convicts  in  England,  58 

Cormac  or  Cormack,  117 

Dies  Veneris,  157 

Dugdale  (Sir  William),  414 

Eagle  on  church  lecterns,  418 

Ferribosco  (Col.  Henry),  413 

Florin,  godless  or  graceless,  516 

Fraternity  of  Genealogists,  338 

Fulham,  its  population,  95 

Gentleman  Porter,  237 

"  Gondola  of  London,"  271 

Grimthorped,  first  use  of  the  word,  205 

Hand-shoe  =  glove,  34 

Holy  Week  ceremonial,  54 

Hooves,  plural  of  hoof,  451 

Horwood  (R.),  his  map  of  London,  492 

Hulme  surname,  313 

Huntingdon  county  history,  256 

Irish  volunteers,  454 

Kensington  Canal,  350 

Lin  wood  (Miss),  her  galleries,  517 

London  livery  lists,  234 

Marks  for  signatures,  314 

Marriage  lines,  110 

Milking  syphon,  34 

Moon  folk-lore,  252 

Nonsense  verses,  357 

Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  70 

Ossory  bishopric,  34 

Portreeve,  his  office,  33 

"  Pure  well,"  377 

Red  Cross,  306 

Registers,  printed,  38,  138 

Romsey  Abbey,  411 

Rounded,  use  of  the  word,  257 

Rumbelow,  its  meaning,  455 

Rypeck=punt-pole,  311 

Sea  Sergeants,  351 

Stanfield  (Clarkson),  111 

Tantibogus,  its  meaning,  332 

Theatres,  stalls  in,  290 

Wandering  Jew,  398 

Warton  portraits,  431 

Watchmen,  491 

"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?  "  258 
Coleman  (George)  and  '  The  Rodiad,'  467 
Coleridge  (S.  T.)  misquoted,  265 
College  of  Surgeons,  their  motto,  267,  352 
Collins  (William),  his  'Blackberry  Gatherers,'  248 
Collinson  (J.)  on  augury  by  shell-fish  and  skull,  325 

Dunter,  its  meaning,  348 

Game  Laws,  128 

Herring-bone  charm,  205 

London,  vanishing,  286 
Colney.  See  Chapel  Colney. 
Colours  in  action,  146 

Com.  Line,  on  Protestant  churches  of  Poland,  448 
Commence  :  "  Here  's  a  pretty  commence,"  387 
Common   Prayer   Book,  Jubilee  Service,   65,    170 ; 
"Obey"  in  Marriage  Service,  168,  258,  330,395,  473 


Commons  House  of  Parliament,  Middlesex  members, 

8  ;  surviving  pre- Victorian  members,  43,  91 
Comptroller  of  the  Pipe,  his  office,  95 
Conner  (P.  S.  P.)  on  Davis  or  David  family,  228 

Owen  ap  Lewis,  168 
Constitution,  the  ship,  37 
Convicts  in  England  in  eighteenth  century,  58 
Cooke  (George),  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  505 
Cooper=floating  grog-shop,  188,  238,  292 
Cooper  (T.)  on  Mavor's  shorthand,  406 
Cope  and  mitre,  their  use,  106,  175,  350,  493 
Cope  (Erasmus),  of  Dublin,  his  biography,  24. 
Copywell  (J.),  pseudonym,  227,  330 
Corbels,  early  square,  428,  496 
Cordeaux  (N.  A.)  on  "  When  sorrow  sleepeth,  "  435 
Cormac  or  Cormack  name  and  family,  116 
Cornish  language,  ancient,  89,  156 
Cornish  (Henry),  Sheriff  of  London,  51,  97,  155 
Cornwall,  its  Princes,  328,  417 
Cornwall  or  England?  466 
Corrall  (F.)  on  Queen  Victoria,  468 
Corve  and  cawk,  their  meaning,  31,  110 
Cotgreave  (R.  H.)  on  St.  Helerius,  328 
Cotterell  (Sir  Clement),  his  biography,  402 
Counsels  of  perfection,  the  twelve,  129,  256 
"Counterfeits  and  trinkets,"  its  meaning,  467 
'Counter-rat,'  a  poem,  1658,  267,  351 
Counties  of  England,  107,  229 
Counting  in  odd  ways,  305,  393 
County  Council  English,  43,  111,  157,  238,  314 
Courtilz  de  Sandras.     See  Sandras. 
Courtney  (W.  P.)  on  Archibald  Ballantyne,  124,  251 

Boase  (George  Clement),  301 
'  Learned  Summary  of  William  of  Saluste,'  358 
Cow's  thumb,  the  phrase,  487 
Co  well  (B.)  on  Greene  family,  128 
Cowper  (J.  M.)  on  the  Ten  Whelps,  396 
Crabbe  (George),  source  of  « Lady  Barbara,'  308,  377 
Cranmer  (Abp.),  his  New  Testament,  207 
Crattle,  rare  word,  154 
Crest,  dove  with  olive  branch,  96 
Cricket,  notches  and  notching  at,  13 
Cricket  in  United  States,  326,  473 
Criminal  family,  16,  94 
Criminology,  28,  112 
Cripplegate,  why  so  called,  161,  485 
Cromlechs  in  Hampshire,  147,  232 
Cromwell  (John),  of  Kennington,  1528,  68 
Cromwell  (Major  Oliver),  king's  cup-bearer,  408,  491 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  '  Life  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  Natural 

Son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,'  87 
Cromwell  (Walter),  his  descendants,  268 
Crosses,  weeping,  413 
Crouch  (W.)  on  'Battle  of  Maldon,'  392 

Boers  and  the  Bible,  333,  494 

Strangman  family,  487 

Trades,  changes  in,  410 
Crump  (W.  B.)  on  James  Bolton,  468 

Pyrenees  and  Midland  counties,  448 
Crusades  and  heraldry,  128,  273 
Culleton  (L.)  on  Austrian  name,  435 

Heraldic  query,  398 
Cupples  (J.  G.)  on  Waugh  family,  2 
Curfew,  its  meaning,  65,  156  ;  where  rung,  230,  433 
Curioso  on  Princes  of  Cornwall,  328 
Curling  family,  485 
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Curwen  (J.  S.)  on  Wanstead  House,  24 
Cuthill  (Mr.),  bookseller,  his  biography,  348 
D.  on  Birmingham  vote,  330 

Burlinglume  or  Burlingame,  167,  232 

Claret,  the  word,  512 

Flags,  misused,  231 

Forests  and  chases,  231,  410 

French  Empire  and  Republic,  286 

Game  laws,  English,  150 

Hatchments  in  churches,  29 

Havelock=cap- cover,  232 

Hoods  as  headdresses,  437 

M.P.,  colonial  equivalents,  405 

Popinjay  and  pa"ppajay,  406 

"Pucker  English,"  465 

"  Rest,  but  do  not  loiter,"  332 

Shall  and  will,  227 

Sniper,  its  meaning,  150 

Song,  "  Let  the  trumpet  sound,"  371 

Tenification,  new  word,  18 

Trees,  their  girth,  304          • 
D.  (A.  L.)on  "  Cirage,"  347 

"  Obey  "  in  Marriage  Service,  168 
D.  (A.  M.)  on  invasion  of  Fishguard,  63 
D.  (C.  E.)  on  Penny  Hedge,  93 
D.  (C.  L.)  on  "  Twopenny  damn,"  92 
D.  (E.)  on  etymology  of  diaper,  372 
D.  (J.  V.)  on  heraldic  augmentations,  241 
D.  (S.  H.  C.)  on  Carrick  family,  147 
D.  (W.  J.)  on  Felling  Bridge,  178 
Dagger.     See  Ale-dagger. 
Dancing  upon  bridges,  208,  494 
Dante  and  Palmerston,  266 
Dartnell  (G.  E.)  on  H.  J.  H.  Martin,  238 

Nine  men's  morris,  333 

Pry,  use  of  the  word,  255 
D'Artois  family,  348 
Darvel  Gadarn,  Welsh  saint,  57 
Davaar,  picture  at,  288,  354 
David  family  of  Cilltalgarth,  228 
David  (W.  H.)  on  Prime  Minister,  431 
Davis  family  of  Cilltalgarth,  228 
Davy  family,  Devonshire,  188,  474 
Davy  (A.  J.)  on  Davy  family,  188 

Matrimony,  its  meanings,  194 

Portreeve,  his  office,  32 

•  Widdicombe  Fair,'  475 

Deane  (Rev.  John  Bathurst),  his  biography,  348,  476 
Deane  (M.)  on  Rev.  J.  B.  Deane,  476 
Death,  its  causes  in  effigy,  213 
Deaths,  their  registration,  109,  214,  435,  511 
De  Berneval  (G.)  on  '  Help  to  Discourse,'  44 

"  Under  the  weather,"  34 
De  Brus  surname  and  family,  14 
Decadents  and  Symbolistes,  171 
De  Carter  (Dr.)  on  the  tern,  168 
De  Chavea  (Francesca)  and  '  The  Mirror  of  Man's 

Lyfe,'  181 

Deeping  St.  James,  mammoth  remains  at,  145 
De  Garencieres  (Dr.  The"ophile),  his  biography,  369,  47: 
De  la  Valette  (Due).     See  D  '£pernon. 
Delta  on  armorial  query,  128 
De  Mandeville  and  Clavering  families,  289,  437 
De  Moro  (Duke)  on  ambassadors  at  Berlin,  409 
Clavijo  (Dona  Harrijo),  307 
Heraldic  query,  408 


Dental  College,  oldest,  508      . 

D'Epernon  (Due),  his  biography,  205,  250,  358,  511 

Derby  (Earls  of),  old  charter,  8,  175 

1  Derbyshire  wise,"  its  meaning,  207,  330 

De  Salis  (R.)  on  Foster  family,  107 
Leny,  its  locality,  227 

De  Slotre  family,  267,  455 

Devil  at  chess,  207,  251,  354 

Devil,  God's  hangman,  268 

Dew  (G.  J.)  on  hatchments  in  churches,  474 

Dewsbury  family,  co.  York,  308 

Diaper,  its  etymology,  268,  353,  372 

Dick  (B.  C.)  on  Pomeroy  family,  388 

Dickens  (Charles),  notes  on  '  History  of  Pickwick,'  13 ; 
'  Dombey  and  Son'  in  Russian,  145  ;  Mr.  Pickwick 
at  seminary  for  young  ladies,  185,  373  ;  characters 
in  his  writings,  188,  297,  358 ;  '  The  Chimes,' 
228,  374 

'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  notes  and 
corrections,  42,  222,  343  ;  Gell  articles  in,  401 

Dies  Veneris,  49, 157 

Difficulted,  use  of  the  word,  484 

Digby  (Everard),  translation  of  'De  Arte  Natandi,'  107 

Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.)  on  Ordnance  Survey  and  names,  143 

Tern  seen  inland,  191 
Ding  dogs  in  the  teeth,"  Derbyshire  phrase,  305 

Disannul,  use  of  the  word,  76 

Discovery,  remarkable,  266 

Dixon  (B.  C.)  on  wreck  of  the  Eurydice,  195 

Dixon  (F.)  on  39th  Foot  Regiment,  92 

Dl.,  in  churchwardens'  accounts,  147,  277 

Dobson  (J.),  of  Philadelphia,  publisher,  267 

Dodwell  family,  407 

Dog  gates  for  staircases,  37,  114 

Dog  Latin,  early  examples  of  the  words,  94 

Dog  whipper,  his  office,  342 

Dollar  on  Gilman  family,  458 
St.  Cowsland,  248 

Domesday  Survey,  entries  in,  198,  237 

Donkeys,  two,  in  literature,  264 

Dorking,  induction  at,  16 

Dormer  (Col.  James),  his  regiment,  28,  77 

D'Orsay  (Count),  unpublished  letter,  85 

Douglas  (W.)  on  Miss  Vandenhoff,  210 

Dove  and  symbolism,  141,  231 

Dover,  Breden  stone  at,  12 

Dover  Street  and  Ashburnham  House,  221,  398 

Drawing,  old,  48 

Droo,  its  meaning,  189,  237 

Drumburgh  on  Lord  of  Allerdale,  127 

Drummond  families  of  Broich  and  Strageath,  444,  504 

Dryasdust  (Dr.)  and  Asdriasdust,  286 

Du  Bartas  (Sieur),  Privy  Council  order,  144 

Dubois  (Lady  Dorothy),  her  maiden  name,  349,  415 

Du  Chesne  (Claudius),  clock-maker,  37 

Dugdale  (Sir  William),  engraved  portrait,  367,  414 

Dulcet  on  John  Skelton,  487 

Dunfermline  earldom,  489 

Dunheved  on  the  Ten  Whelps,  396 

Dunscomb  (Capt.),  of  the  Peartree,  8 

Dunter,  its  meaning,  348,  437 

Durand  (C.  J.)  on  angels  as  supporters,  394 
Headstones,  early,  175 
Mervousness,  source  of  the  word,  41G 

Durham  topography,  509 

E.  (A.  V.)  on  Rev.  Robert  Evance,  423 
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K.  (A.  V.)  on  Waddington  family,  13 
K  (C.)  on  "  Knees  of  the  gods,"  148 
E.  (F.)  on  iron  buttons,  488 

China,  armorial,  168 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  Boston  pardons,  368 
Cope  and  mitre,  175 
Jew's  harp,  410 
London  street  sayings,  455 
Sanctuary  lists,  88 
Shortage  =  short  supply,  286 
E.  (S.)  on  Slaughter  family,  455 
Eagle  on  church  lecterns,  307,  417 
Earth,  its  rotation  and  the  glacial  epoch,  429,  494 
Easter,  first,  its  true  date,  336,  393,  495 
Easter  eggs  and  hare,  9,  93,  172 
Ebro  on  Sinai  palimpsest,  6 
Eclipser,  old  and  new  word,  326 
Edgcumbe  (R.)  on  Casanoviana,  361 

'Kip  Van  Winkle,' 118 

Edwards  (John),  of  Westbury,  his  biography,  7,  114 
Egerton  and  Russell  families,  67 
Egerton  (Peter),  Parliamentary  colonel,  128 
Egg-berry,  its  etymology,  71 
'  Kikon  Basilike,'  motto  on  title-page,  248 
Election,  contested,  in  1715,  442 
Elisa  on  Jean  Ingelow,  429 
Elian  Vannin  =  Isle  of  Man,  128.  214 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  local  areas  in  north  of  England,  134 
Seeds,  "rainfall"  of,  352 
Waldby  family,  72 

Elworthy  (F.  T.)  on  "Tindering  time,"  70 
Ely,  Bentham  obelisk  at,  445 
Emerson  (R.  W.),  passage  in  essay,  4C8,  514 
England,  its  threatened   invasion   in  1803,  18  ;   the 
Virgin  Mary's  dower,  32  ;  local  areas  in  the  north, 
52,    134 ;   its   counties,    107,    229  ;    Roman,    448  ; 
French  prisoners  of  war  in,  153,  215  ;  Bonaparte's 
attempted  invasion,  481 

Enid,  Welsh  use  of  the  word,  67,  174,  238,  272 
Enigma,  "  Man  cannot  live  without  my  first,"  487 
Ennis  or  Innis  in  Irish  place-names,  88,  194,  313 
Ennius,  complete  edition,  309,  435 
Enquirer  on  relative  value  of  income,  109 
Ensign,  white,  right  to  fly,  388,  450 
Episcopal  families,  185,  316 
Epitaph,  faded,  487 
Epitaphs : — 

"  Admiral  Christ,"  112 
"Here  lies  I  at  the  chancel  door,"  175 
Morgan  (John),  huntsman,  65,  125 
"Three  children.,  .was  interred  here  an  infants,"  144 
"Through  a  woman  I  received  the  wound,"  213 
"  While  in  this  world  I  did  remain,"  235 
Epitaphs,  notes  on,  125 
Errors,  modern  "  vulgar,"  207,  396 
Escallop  shell,  as  an  emblem  and  ornament,  41  ;   in 

heraldry,  164,  297 
Estate,  old,  25,  84,  154,  311,  374 
Etchings  of  Rembrandt's  'Christ  healing  the  Sick,' 

469 

Ethnology  of  trades,  266,  372 
Eucharist  eaten  by  mice,  263,  330,  514 
Eurydice,  its  wreck,  129,  195 
Evance  (Rev.  Robert),  his  identity,  428,  512 
Kvelyn,  its  pronunciation,  55 
Evelyn  and  Eveline,  26 


Evona  inquired  after,  167,  351 

Ewing  ( J.  C.)  on  Peter  Stuart,  68 

Eye-rhymes  in  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  52,  115,  215 

Eyre  surname  and  family,  75,  461 

F  and  s  in  old  printing,  30,  76 

Jf.S.A.  on  Sir  Walter  Hendley,  315 

F.  (F.  J.)  on  Jeffrey's  '  Bugbears,'  26 

F.  (J.  E.  C.)  on  "  Pure  well,"  229 

F.  (J.  T.)  on  archbishops'  signatures,  313 

Beanfeast :  Beano,  312,  371 

Carcass'  and  cass',  308 

Hatchments  in  churches,  517 

Headstones,  early,  357 

Hung  or  hanged  ?  278 

"  Living  Sign,"  86 

New  Testament,  its  division,  192 

Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  212 

"Obey  "  in  Marriage  Service,  473 

Saltpetre  man,  472 
F.  (S.  J.  A.)  on  Belfast  "Sovereign,"  129 

Cockade  and  escallop,  198 

"  Down  on  the  nail,"  83 

"  Fare  ye  well  and  adieu,"  415 

Grub  Street,  108 

"  Lying  like  gas-meters,"  505 

Marriage  lines,  110 

4  Rip  Van  Winkle,  '68 
F.  (W.  M.  E.)  on  bees  and  rose  leaves,  194 
Fairbrother  (Miss),  actress,  249,  311 
Fairbrother  (Robert),  his  children,  250 
Farming  Woods,  Thrapston,  25,  84,  154,  311,  374 
Farrer  (W.)  on  Allerdale,  Cumberland,  213 

Hulme  surname,  313 

Tern  seen  inland,  191 
Faure  (President),  his  visit  to  Russia,  246 
Fause,  its  meaning,  27,  78,  113,  170 
Fawcett  (J.  F.  M.)  on  carnival  humour,  1772,  388 
Featherstone  family,  488 
Fee  farm  rents,  information  about,  72 
Feer  and  flet,  their  meaning,  295,  378 
Fenton  on  the  prefix  Ken,  90 
Feret  (C.  J.)  on  Lord  Bacon,  329 

Epitaph,  faded,  487 

Flip  can,  308 

Fulham,  its  population,  29 

Hamilton  (Margaret),  507 

Horset,  its  locality,  227 

Juxon  family,  289 

Kensington  Canal,  51 1 

Overseers  fined,  207 

Saltpetre  man,  388,  518 
Ferguson  (D.)  on  Anaconda,  123 

Bird  of  hundred  dyes,  473 

Cape  gooseberry,  106 

Hymn,  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  64 
Ferguson  (R.)  on  Evelyn  :  Eveline,  26 
Ferguson  (R.  S.)  on  precedence,  77 
Fermor  (Arabella),  her  nieces  and  great-nieces,  248 
Ferribosco  (Col.  Henry)  in  Jamaica,  348,  413,  474 
Fetter  Lane,  Nevill's  Court  in,  306 
Fiction  antecedent  to  fact,  46 
Fielding  (Thomas)  and  his  <  Select  Proverbs,'  424 
"Fifeshire,  High,"  44 
Finlegh  (Prince),  nephew  to  Macbeth,  508 
Finsbury,  its  etymology,  310 
Fire,  wind  from,  446,  512 
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Fire  put  out  by  the  sun,  271,  373 

Tireless  people,  modern,  107,  195 

Fiahguard,  centenary  of  French  invasion,  63 

Fishwick  (H.)  on  Green's  'Guide  to  the  Lakes,'  134 

Fit = fought,  152,  375 

Fitch  (E.  A.)  on  'Battle  of  Maldon,'  497 

Horset,  its  locality,  315 

FitzGerald  (Edward)  and  periodical  literature,  327 
Fitzgerald  (Percy),  his  '  History  of  Pickwick,'  13 
Fitz  Roger  on  Abp.  Ussher,  127 
Fives  =  mixed  ales,  506 
Flags,  misused,  117,  210,  231,  277 
Flambard  family  of  Harrow,  349 
Flaxby  Abbey  arms,  368 

Fleetwood  (Sir  Wm.),  of  Cranford,  Middlesex,  468,  517 
Fleming  (J.  B.)  on  "  Best  of  everything,"  207 

Bookbinding  question,  353 

Careerin,  its  meaning,  251 

China,  armorial,  253 

Cooper  =floating  grog-shop,  ^88 

Eurydice,  its  wreck,  195 

"  Hell  paved  with  good  intentions,"  232 

Kilometre  as  an  English  measure,  166 

Sports,  songs  on,  12 

Sniper,  its  meaning,  128 
Flet  and  feer,  their  meaning,  295,  378 
Fletcher  (W.  G.  D.)  on  Hay  ward  Townshend,  488 
Flip  can,  Alexander  Selkirk's,  308 
Florin,  graceless  or  godless,  387,  516 
Flower  (A.)  on  marks  for  signatures,  188 
Folk-lore  :— 

Butter  charm,  387 

Candles,  thieves',  74,  274 

Chinese,  351 

Christmas  decorations,  96,  173,  318,  514 

Christmas  rose,  468,  509 

Herb,  bracken  and  bedstraw,  407 

Herring-bone  charm,  205 

Marriage  custom,  144 

Monstrosities,  animal,  446 

Moon,  167,  251,  352 

Nursery,  84 

Palm  Sunday  wind,  88,  158,  212 

Peacock,  57 

Sweep,  bowing  to,  148 

Toads  specific  for  shingles,  428 

Trees  and  the  external  soul,  503 

Wart  curing,  77 

Welsh  customs,  205 

Folk-tales,  Russian,  204  ;  of  the  substituted  bride,  323 
Font,  ancient,  145,  375 
Font  illustrating  pre- Reformation  uses,  45 
Footle,  slang  word,  128,  213 

Ford  (C.  L.)  on  "Between  yon  and  me  and  the  post," 
417 

Carnival  humour,  477 

"  Fly  on  the  chariot  wheel,"  151 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  30 

Gonzaga  (Elizabeth),  95 

Hand-shoe=glove,  35 

"  His,"  applied  to  authors,  274 

Hunger  hanged?  278 

Hymn,  ••  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  136,  311 

*In  Memoriam,'  liv.,  387 

Lamb  (Charles),  95 

Macaulay  (Lord)  and  Montgomery,  132,  332 


Ford  (C.  L.)  on  a  and /in  old  printing,  76 

Tennyson  (Lord),  « The  Victim,'  408 

Thee  or  thou,  376 

"  With  a  wet  finger,"  236 
Ford  (Simon),  D.D.,  his  mother,  229 
Forests,  royal  and  private,  206,  231,  393,  410 
Forshaw  (0.  F.)  on  Rev.  William  Broome,  348 

Physicians  of  last  century,  253 

Service,  daily,  412 

Foster  family  of  Bamborough,  107,  192,  237 
Fox's-tail,  plant-name,  73 
Francis  (J.  C.)  on  Leigh  Hunt,  454 

Monson  (Elizabeth,  Lady),  185 
Franciscan  Order,  Papal  decree  on,  446 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  liturgy  composed  by,  88,  158 
Fraser  (E.)  on  man-of-war,  228 
Fraser  (Sir  W.)  on  "  Restore  the  Heptarchy,"  516 
Fraternity  of  Genealogists,  its  history,  289,  338,  371 
French  clergy  and  conscription,  307 
French  Empire  and  Republic  coins,  286 
French  peerage,  489 

French  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  153,  215 
French  Protestant  Hospital,  dedication  service,  427 
French  proverbs  and  English  equivalents,  108,  193 
Fret,  vintner's  word,  386,  491 
Frost  (F.  C.)  on  Pomeroy  family,  456 
Fry  (J.  F.)  on  the  Ten  Whelps,  396 
Fulham,  its  population,  1841-51,  29,  95 
Furley  (R.),  his  '  Weald  of  Kent,'  29 
Furness  (H.  H.)  on  "  With  a  wet  finger,"  147 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  235 
Fynmore  (R.  J.)  on  Gentleman  Porter,  333 

Teetotal,  its  derivation,  74 
G.  (A.  B.)  on  angels  as  supporters,  232 

Butter  at  wedding  feasts,  374 

Charles  I.,  his  death,  406 

Escallop  shell,  41,  164 

Ghosts,  aristocratic,  335 

Gonzaga  (Elizabeth),  94 

Gunpowder  Plot,  505 

Loanhead  seal,  434 

Luther  (Martin),  his  'Table Talk,'  230 

Red  Cross,  453 

Sarapis  gem,  467 

Shakspearian  relics,  284 

Tradition,  exploded,  265 

Zodiacs,  89,  103 
G.  (E.)  on  Howth  Castle,  355 
G.  (E.  L.)  on  Boadicea,  497 

Clock  dials,  twenty-four-hour,  109 

Corbels,  square,  496 

Counties  of  England,  230 

Hampshire,  cromlechs  in,  232 

Hatchments  in  churches,  30 

Steam  as  a  motor  force,  15 

Wallis  family,  36 

Words,  longest  English,  235 
G.  (F.  J.)  on  Miss  Vandenboff,  211 
G.  (F.  W.)  on  a  wonderful  word,  211 
G.  (T.),  his  identity,  82 
G.  (W.)  on  Solomon  Huffam,  107 

Le  Founder  (Elizabeth),  87 
G.  (W.  W.)  on  J.  B.  Vrinto,  228 
Galdy  (Louis),  Port  Royal  inscription,  235 
"  Gallant  soldier,"  plant-name,  460 
Game  laws,  English,  convictions  under,  128,  150 
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Gamlin  (Hilda)  on  Meg  Merrilies,  64 

Morland  (Henry),  jun.,  505 

Triplets,  royal  dole  at  birth,  105 

Vandenhoff  (Miss),  actress,  270 

Wallis  (Miss),  actress,  294 

'  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland,'  277,  330,  346,  516 
Garbett  (B.  L.)  on  Bow  Church,  370 

Church  tower  buttresses,  13,  151 

Shall  and  will,  317 

Windows,  east,  150 

Garlands  for  personal  adornment,  225,  293,  394 
Garside  (H.)  on  I.  B.  Merlin,  407 
Gasc  (F.  E.  A.)  on  French  proverbs,  193 

Fret=  borer,  386 
Gell    family    articles    in    '  Dictionary    of     National 

Biography,'  401 
Genealogies,  foreign,  389,  450 
Geneva  Red  Cross  convention,  306,  453 
Gentleman  Porter,  his  office,  187,  237,  337,  438,  478 
George=penny  roll,  407 
Gerish  (W.  B.)  on  Bank  of  England  and  Heberfield, 

504 

Germany,  scaffolding  in,  509 
G«yer  (R.)  on  '  Austria  as  It  Is,'  435 
Ghost  story,  best  in  the  world,  57,  501 
Ghosts,  aristocratic,  149,  335,  413 
Giaour,  its  pronunciation,  12,  151 
Gibraltar  and  the  King  of  Spain,  368,  451 
Gillian  of  Croydon  and  her  niece,  243 
Gillman  or  Gilman  family,  58,  90,  458 
Gillman  (C.)  on  Gillman  family,  90 

Keturns,  its  meanings,  377 

Yquem,  origin  of  the  name,  415 
Gilman  or  Gillman  family,  58,  90,  458 
Gilmour  (T.  C.)  on  Kerry  topography,  414 
Glacial  epoch  and  earth's  rotation,  429,  494 
Glaizer,  his  calling,  28,  93,  295 
Glamorganshire  families,  28,  155 
Glapthorne  family,  466 
Glass,  stained,  collections  in  England,  92 
Glass  fracture,  phenomenal,  268,  355 
"God  geometrizes,"  source  of  phrase,  148,  275,  412 
'God    save    the    King,'   additions  to,    11,   96;    its 

author,  166 

Godard,  its  meaning,  169,  314,  378 
Goldsmith   (Oliver),    "Vacant   mind"  in   'Deserted 

Village,'  30  ;  his  description  of  Wakefield,  73 
Gondola  of  London  =  hansom  cab,  227,  271,  330,  477 
Gonzaga  (Elizabeth),  her  biography,  10,  94,  152 
Gooch  (Richard),  his  biography,  3 
Goodfellow  (R.)  on  Abunde  the  fairy,  314 

Kouen,  great  clock  at,  238 
Goodwin  (G.)  on  Agostino  Agostini,  484 

Callis  (Robert),  471 

Gell  articles  in  '  Dictionary  of  Biography,'  401 

Glapthorne  family,  466 

Kinwelmersh  family,  423 

Poe  (Leonard),  M.D.,  450 

Shere  (Sir  Henry),  456 

Simpson  (Rev.  Robert),  493 

'  Thealma  and  Clearchug,'  its  author,  441 

Topcliffe  (Richard),  434 
Gosnell  (Mrs.),  actress,  her  biography,  427 
Gould  (I.  C.)  on  the  curfew,  156 

Navy  of  seventeenth  century,  488 

'Prodigal  Son, '453 


Gould  (I.  C.)  on  saltpetre  man,  472 

Graal  and  Arthurian  legends,  editions  of,  67,  91 

Grahame  (J.)  on  Kensington  Canal,  267 

Grammarsow=woodlouse,  170 

Grantham,  "Living  Sign  "  at,  86,  175 

Grave  :  Vin-de-grave,  485 

Gravedigger,  record,  244,  355 

Graves  (A.)  on  Richard  Brompton,  476 

"  Great  James,"  the  sign,  105 

Greek  Fathers,  passage  in,  308,  410 

Green  room,  theatrical,  108,  212,  514 

Green  table,  its  meaning,  208,  293,  434 

Green  (C.)  on  "  Belling,"  515 

Broome  (Rev.  W.),  513 
Green  (William)  and  his 'Guide  to  the  Lakes,' 87, 

134,  191,  256 
Greene  family,  128 

Grene  (Sir  Robert),  knighted  at  Tewkesbury,  67 
Gretna  Green  marriages  and  "priests,"  170,  331,  411 
Grey  (Lady  Katherine),  her  biography,  65 
Griffith  (Rev.  Henry  Thomas),  B.A.,  his  death,  20 
Grimthorped,  new  word,  205,  353 
Grub  Street,  its  history,  108,  212,  251,  373 
Guillotine,  its  history,  176 
Gunpowder  Plot,  papers  relative  to,  505 
Gurges,  its  meaning,  198,  237 
H.  (A.)  on  Bacon's  '  Promus,'  114 

Gentleman  Porter,  338 

Luther  an  Irish  name,  211 

Mow  land,  its  meaning,  317 

Prenzie,  substitutes  for,  286 

Pry,  use  of  the  word,  255 
H.  (A.  C.)  on  Walter  Cromwell,  268 

Ford  (Simon),  D.D.,  229 

Warton  portraits,  327 
H.  (B.)  on  "  When  sorrow  sleepeth,"  77 
H.  (C.)  on  Best  family,  107 
H.  (C.  A.)  on  Crabbe's  '  Lady  Barbara,'  308 
H.  (C.  S.)  on  nine  men's  morris,  173 
H.  (C.  W.)  on  Hampshire  school,  348 

Song,  "  Let  the  trumpet  sound,"  371 
H.  (E.  A.)  on  Hon.  W.  Spencer,  189 
H.  (F.)  on  "  Black  water,"  51 

Pry,  use  of  the  word,  255 
H.  (F.  K.)  on  Latin  chorus,  166 
H.  (F.  O.)  on  births  and  deaths,  109,  435 
H.  (G.  H.)  on  "  Rounded,"  108 
H.  (H.)  on  Due  d'Epernon,  250 
H.  (H.  A.)  on  nursery  rhyme,  116 
H.  (J.  W.  S.)  on  Auvergne,  111 
H.  (M.  C.)  on  reference  wanted,  358 
H.  (N.)  on  John  Moore,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  452 
H.  (R.)  on  Plantagenet,  258 
H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Harvey,  446 
H.  (W.  B.)  on  Fit=fought,  153 

French  prisoners  of  war,  153 
H.  (W.  C.)  on  false  pockets,  63 
H.  (W.  F.)  on  William  IV.,  87 
Hackett  (Conway),  portrait  and  biography,  207,  335 
Hackett  (F.  W.)  on  Conway  Hackett,  207 

Wind  from  fire,  512 
Haddock=pile  of  corn  sheaves,  112 
Hailstones,  large,  305,  477,  510 
Haines  (C.  R.)  on  eye-rhymes,  52 

Glacial  epoch  and  earth's  rotation,  429 
Hale  (C.  P.)  on  "  Beanfeast,"  174 
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Hale  (C.  P.)  on  Christmas  decorations,  96 

Cockney  dialect,  136,  276 

Counties  of  England,  230 

"  Does  your  mother  know  you  're  out  ? "  134 

Errors,  vulgar,  397 

Green  room,  514 

Headstones,  early,  91 

Horseshoe  custom,  145 

Jew's  harp,  411 

London  street  sayings,  285 

"  Long  and  short  of  it,"  388 

Luck  money,  353 

Marriage  lines,  110 

Measurement  standards,  196 

Moon  folk-lore,  251 

New  South  Wales  bibliography,  170 

"  Not  a  patch  upon  it,"  137 

Pawne,  its  meaning,  11 

Peppercorn  rent,  73 

Phrases,  local,  275 

Returns,  its  meanings,  315 

Hounded,  use  of  the  word,  257 

Shortage,  its  meaning,  397 

Songs  on  sports,  11,  232 

Teetotal,  origin  of  the  word,  154 

Twins,  early  use  of  the  word,  483 

Yiddish  language,  54 

Haley  (F.  G.)  on  '  Plain  Englishman,'  372 
Hall  family  of  Sheffield,  508 
Hall  (A.)  on  St.  Syth=St.  Osyth,  483 

Severus,  "alius,"236 
Hall  (H.)  on  Hollington  Church,  246 
Hallen  (A.  W.  C.)  on  Col.  William  Keene,  469 
Hamilton  (Margaret),  her  biography,  507 
Hamilton  (Walter)  on  clock  dials,  9 

'  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland,'  516 

Gibraltar  and  King  of  Spain,  368 

'  Humpty  Dumpty,'  277 

Military  banners  and  colours,  252,  315 

Norwich  and  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  328 

"  Rest,  but  do  not  loiter,"  318 

Robins  (George),  234 

Slipper  bath,  296 
Hamlet :  playing  Hamlet,  308 
Hampshire,  cromlechs  in,  147,  232 
Hampshire  school,  1717-25,  348 
Hampstead,  old  houses  in  Church  Row,  165,  238 
Hampton  Court  guide-books,  46,  91 
Hand  of  glory,  origin  of  the  phrase,  74,  274 
Handicap,  its  derivation,  171 
Hands,  laying  on  of,  146 
Hand-shoe  =glove,  34 
Hanged  or  hung  ?  147,  278,  329 
Hanover  Square,  No.  17,  its  transformation,  146 
Hansard  :  Hanse,  47,  91,  194 
Hansardize,  origin  of  the  word,  54 
Hants=county  of  Southampton,  308,  331,  371 
Hanwell  Church,  its  architect,  15 
Harben  (H.  A.)  on  Bow  Church,  369 
Hardy  (E.  A.)  on  John  Skelton,  167 
Hare  an  Easter  emblem,  9,  93,  172 
Harflete  on  Whitaker  family,  329 
Harney  (George  Julian),  an  authority  on  Byron,  486 
Harpax  on  passage  in  Greek  Fathers,"  308 
"  Harpe  pece,"  in  churchwardens'  account,  88, 152,  215 
Harpy,  in  mythology  and  heraldry,  34,  510 


Harrison  (Peter),  architect,  his  biography,  154,  212 

Harrisse  (H.)  on  John  Cabot  and  the  Matthew,  129 

Harry-carry,  a  vehicle,  70 

Hart  (John),  Governor  of  Maryland,  38 

Hartigan  (A.  S.)  on  Eyre  surname,  75 

Hartland  (E.  S.)  on  'Rip  Van  Winkle,'  118 

Harvey  (Elizabeth),  portrait,  446 

Harvey  (Sir  Thomas),  portrait,  446 

Hase  (D.)  on  Easter  eggs  and  hare,  9 

Hat,  "  Khevenhullar,"  307,  416  ;  naval  officer's,  508 

Hatchments  in  churches,  29,  112,  193,  474,  517 

Hattock=pile  of  corn  sheaves,  112 

Havelock=cap-cover,  87,  177,  214,  232,  295 

Hawcubite  :  Hawkabite=  street  bully,  47,  151 

Hay  in  church  aisles,  36,  274 

Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates '  and  the  calendar,  144 

Haywood  (Mrs.),  novelist,  her  biography,  349,  514 

Head  poll,  its  meaning,  287,  354 

Headingley  on  Dr.  The"ophile  de  Garencieres,  369 

Headstones,  early,  17,  91,  175,  357 

Healy  (George  Peter  Alexander),  artist,  387 

Heapham  parish  register,  extracts  from,  61,  137 

Heat  radiators,  portable,  486 

Hebb  (J.)  on  '  Adventures  of  Thomas  Pellow,'  48 

Beanfeast,  origin  of  the  word,  64 

Billiards,  its  inventor,  265 

Bishops,  their  signatures,  84 

Bovril  and  Bouvreuil,  104 

Byron  (Lord),  his  birthplace,  196 

Canaletto  in  London,  324 

Christmas  copies  of  verses,  503 

Claret  and  vin- de-grave,  485 

Dog  gates  for  staircases,  114 

Epitaph,  285 

"  Gondola  of  London,"  227 

Handicap,  its  derivation,  171 

Harrison  (Peter),  architect,  154 

Howard  (Sir  Philip),  507 

Hunt  (Leigh),  426 

Italian  mint,  428 

Keats  (John),  his  birthplace,  465 

Mangin,  pencil  seller,  366 

Morris  (William)  and  BeVanger,  14 

Peckham  Rye,  450 

Prinzivalle  di  Cembino,  108 

Railway,  London  Grand  Junction,  109 

Robins  (George),  auctioneer,  22 

Rummer,  its  etymology,  198 

Sobieski  Stuarts,  6 
leberfield  and  Bank  of  England,  504 
Heedum  :  "  Nether  Heedum,"  245 
leelis  (J.  L.)  on  Stow's  '  Survey,'  391 
lelleborize,  quotation  for,  447 
lelm,  its  invention,  88,  156,  236 
lelotage,  quotation  for,  387,  478,  518 
lemming  (R.)  on  Alderman  Beckford,  56 
Hems  (H.)  on  altar  gates,  17 

Angels  as  supporters,  32 

Bath,  slipper,  296,  455 

Breton  christening  custom,  326 

Clock  dials,  twenty- four  hours  on,  292 

Corbels,  square,  496 

Font,  ancient,  375 

French  prisoners  of  war  in  England,  153 

Matrimony,  its  provincial  meanings,  113 

Miserere  carvings,  514 
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Hems  (H.)  on  "  Rest,  but  do  not  loiter,"  244 

St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  71 

« Widdicombe  Fair,'  475 
Henderson  (W.  A.)  on  two  donkeys  in  literature,  264 

Lear  (King),  852 

"  Parson's  nose,"  58 

Politician,  use  of  the  word,  434 

Shakspeare  (W.)  and  Burbage,  68 

Shamrock  as  food,  397 

"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?"  376 
Hendley  (Sir  Walter),  his  biography,  167,  254,  315 
Henri  Grace  de  Dieu,  ship,  126 
Henrietta  Maria  (Queen),  sermon  addressed  to  her,  45 
Hens,  their  cackling,  368 
Heraldry : — 

Angels  as  supporters,  32,  232,  394 

Augmentations,  241,  289 

Bar  sinister,  197 

Bustards,  three,  327 

Crest,  paw  grasping  branch  with  leaves,  408 

Crests  of  the  navy,  204,  444 

Crusades  and  the  cross,  128,  273 

Escallop  shell,  164,  297 

Fesse  charged  with  three  cross  crosslets,  168,  253 

Harpy  or  harpie,  34,  510 

Hatchments  in  churches,  29,  112,  193,  474 

Helmet  on  shields,  187,  312,  414,  498 

Or,  lion  rampant  sa.,  langued  gu.,  168 

Quarterly,  1  and  4,  bendy  of  11,  &c.,  327,  398 

Sa.,  chev.  between  three  plates,  &c.,  33 

Supporters,  lion  and  griffin,  408 

Two  serpents  entwined  in  fess,  248,  318 

Unicorn  supporter,  31 
Herb  folk-lore,  407 

Herbert  ( J.  A.)  on  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  45 
Herring-bone  charm,  205 

Hewitt  (C.  R.)  on  New  South  Wales  bibliography,  170 
Hiatt  (C.)  on  an  epitaph,  144 

Jerrold  (Douglas),  168,  311 

Pater  (Walter),  45 
Hibgame  (F.  T.)  on  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  86 

Webbe  (Samuel),  musician,  126 

Wind  from  fire,  512 
Hie  et  Ubique  on  MD.=1500,  206 

Omnibi=plural  of  omnibus,  346 
Hicks  (J.  G.)  on  Rev.  John  Hicks,  509 
Hicks  (Rev.  John),  1633-85,  his  biography,  509 
Highlands  on  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  127 
Hill  family  and  the  stage,  249 
Hill  (B.)  on  Miss  Fairbrother,  249 
Hill  (E.  A.)  on  Col.  Jones,  the  regicide,  101 
Hillier  (A.  C.)  on  eye-rhymes,  115 

"  With  a  wet  finger,"  338 
Hindoos  and  "  the  black  water,"  51 
Hinwood  (A.  J.)  on  county  of  Hants,  308 
Hipwell  (D.)  on  Col.  John  Bowles,  114 

Husbands  (J.),  A.M.,  95 

Legge  (Francis),  96 

Pharmacopoeias,  Irish,  25 

Suckling  (Rev.  Alfred  Inigo),  6 

Thellusson  (Peter),  183 

Vandenhoff  (Miss),  210 

Wallis  (Miss),  actress,  176 
"  His,"  applied  to  authors,  206,  274 
'Historia    Brittonum,'    "  alius    Severus  "    in,    236; 
"  Mynyd  Agned  "  in,  285 


*  Historical  Dictionary  of  English  Language,'  321,  370 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  advertisements,  4 

"  Conspicuous  by  their  absence,"  68 
Hogg  (James)  and  Tannahill,  55,  153 
Holborn,  its  etymology,  310 
Hole,  in  place-names,  31 

Hollington  Church,  its  dedication,  246,  416,  490 
Holly  meadows,  94,  135,  177 
Holmes  (Oliver  W.)  and  the  word  "  pry,"  163,  255 
Holy  stone,  its  derivation,  70,  138 
Holy  Thursday  superstition,  31,  93 
Holy  Week  ceremonial,  ancient  English,  54 
Holybo= good-bye,  166,  275 
Honor  Oaks,  366 

Hoods  as  headdresses,  324,  411,  437 
Hook  Norton,  Oxon,  ancient  font  at,  145,  375 
Hooper  (J.)  on  Allhallows  =  Holy  Trinity,  72 

Angels  as  supporters,  233 

Byron  (Lord),  his  remains,  38 

Canonization,  89,  274 

"  Civis  Romanus  sum,"  133 

Hansard :  Hanse,  194 

Host  eaten  by  mice,  263 

Nursery  rhyme,  48 

Pontwezel  ( Duke  of),  309 

Port  Royal  inscription,  105 

Rummer,  its  etymology,  17 

Scorphur,  hound  of  hell,  68 

Smoking  before  tobacco,  28 

Stuart  (Jane),  325 

Tally-ho,  its  etymology,  291 

Teetotal,  its  derivation,  74 

'  Twm  Shon  Catti,'  504 
Hooves,  plural  for  hoof,  367,  451 
Hope  (H.  G.)  on  green  table,  434 

Grub  Street,  373 

Montagu,  491 

St.  Patrick,  235 

Hope  (H.  G.  T.)  on  Erasmus  Cope,  24 
Horngarth.     See  Penny  Hedge. 
Horrigan  (J.  E.)  on  an  ancient  font,  145 
Horse  buried  with  its  owner,  158,  215 
Horseshoe  custom,  145,  226 
Horset,  its  locality,  227,  315,  374 
Horwood  (Richard),  his  map  of  London,  408,  492 
Host  eaten  by  mice,  263,  330,  514 
Hour,  precise,  wanted,  52 
Housden  (J.  A.  J.)  on  ancestors,  133 
How  (Sir  Richard),  alderman  of  London,  269 
Howard  (John),  medal  presented  to,  129,  177,  334 
Howard  (Sir  Philip),  Knt.,  his  biography,  507 
Howth  Castle,  its  owners  and  traditions,  249,  354,  416 
Huffam  (Solomon),  rigger  to  the  navy,  107,  233 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  office,  71 
Hughes  (T.  C.)  on  Rev.  J.  B.  Deane,  348 

Discovery,  remarkable,  266 

Gravedigger,  record,  244 

Kilpeck  Church,  267 

Musicians'  Company,  510 

'  Purfleet  on  the  Thames,'  48 

Romsey  Abbey,  329 

Hughes  (W.  G.)  on  Society  of  Sea  Sergeants,  267 
Huime  surname,  188,  313,  392 
Hulme  (G.  W.)  on  rewards  to  inventors,  128 
Humpty  Dumpty,'  Latin  renderings,  134,  277,  330 
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Hung  or  hanged?  147,  278,  329 
Hungate,  street-name,  its  etymology,  36 
Hunstanton.     See  Hungate. 
Hunt  (Leigh),  his  London  residences,  426,  454 
Huntingdon  county  history,  169,  256 
Hurry-carry.     See  Harry-carry. 
Husbands  (J.),  A.M.,  his  biography,  8,  95 
Hussey  family,  49 
Hussey  (A.)  on  "  Harpe  pece,"  215 
Hendley  (Sir  Walter),  167 
Lynch  family,  149 
Windows,  east,  150 
Hutt  on  Hutten  and  Htitte,  467 
Hutten  and  Htitte  families  and  arms,  467 
Huttock=pile  of  corn  sheaves,  112 
Hymn-book,  Welsh,  468 
Hymnology,  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  64,  136,  213, 

311,  477 

I  for  a,  cockney  substitution,  424 
I.  (S.),  his  identity,  31 
Ia=Jacobus,  289,  357 
Illustration  wanted,  88 
'  Imitatio  Christi,'  its  author,  148,  257,  330 
Incarnation,  era  in  monkish  chronology,  421,  466 
Income,  its  relative  value,  1760  and  1897,  109 
Inconvenience,  as  a  verb,  388 
Inderlands,  use  of  the  word,  71 
Indulgence  or  "  Orison,"  85 
Infinitive,  split,  205,  375,  491 
Ingelow  (Jean),  novel  by,  429,  454 
Ingleby  (H.)  on  bas-reliefs,  227 
Battue,  its  meaning,  265 
Eye-rhymes,  53 

Nelson  (Lord),  his  last  signal,  9 
Shakspeare  Folios,  63,  222,  413 
Inquirer  on  Howard  medal,  129 

Reference  sought,  148 
Inventors,  rewards  to,  128 
Ireland,  tour  in,  1809,  287 
Irish  Pharmacopeias,  25 
Irish  Volunteers  and  American  War,  389,  454 


Jeakes  (T.  J.)  on  Christmas  decorations,  173 

Church,  Saxon  wooden,  134 

Criminal  family,  16 

Criminology,  28 

Dies  Veneris,  157 

Disannul,  use  of  the  word,  76 

Easter  hare  and  eggs,  172 

Egg- berry,  its  etymology,  71 

Ennis  in  Irish  names,  194 

Ethnology  of  trades,  372 

Franklin  (Benjamin),  158 

French  prisoners  of  war,  215 
Hailstones,  large,  305 
Hand  of  glory,  274 
Havelock=cap-cover,  177,  295 
Lewkners  Lane=  Charles  Street,  186 
Luther  an  Irish  name,  211 
"Mad  as  a  hatter,"  213 
Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  133 
Parson's  Green,  old  school  at,  93 
Peacock  as  emblem,  57 
Pockets,  women's  false,  135 
Proverb,  135 


Pyrography,  115 
'  Ri    Van  Wi 


Winkle,'  334 

Ruff  (Henry),  of  Hampton,  106 

Skiagraphy  and  skiagram,  134 

Sniper,  its  meaning,  237 

Stag-horn  or  fox's-tail,  73 

Stewart  ("  Walking  "),  178 

Swifts,  sparrows,  and  starlings,  257 

Turkey,  its  name,  114 
Jeffrey  (John),  his  '  Bugbears,'  26 
Jeffrey  (P.  S.)  on  "  Stolen  my  thunder,"  286 
Jemmy,  its  meanings,  276 
Jenkins  (J.)  on  "  Parson's  nose,"  58 
Jerrold  (Douglas),  letter  to  Mark  Lemon,  168,  311 
Jersey  flag,  449 

Jervis  (Sir  Humphrey),  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  489 
Jew,  Wandering,  his  history,  247,  398 
Jew's  harp,  references  to,  322,  410,  495 


Irving  (Washington),  German  legend  of  '  Rip  Van    Jew's  trump,  references  to,  322,  410,  495 
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Winkle,'  68,  118,  334 
Italian  mint  at  Seborga,  428 
J.  (D.)  on  Count  d'Orsay,  85 
Headstones,  early,  17 
Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  his  death,  185 
J.  (F.  H.)  on  De  Mandeville  :  Clavering,  437 
J.  (F.  T.)  on  Mrs.  Siddons,  27 
J.  ( J.  A.)  on  bird  of  hundred  dyes,  369 
J.  (J.  8.)  on  St.  Giles  and  woodmen,  49 

Thames  in  1837,  84 
J.  (J.  W.)  on  anonymous  portrait,  227 
J.  (W.  H.)  on  Mazarin  family,  447 
Jacks  o'  the  clock,  317 
Jackson  (W.  F.  M.)  on  episcopal  families,  316 

Perry n  (Baron),  253 
Jacobite  societies,  modern,  71 
Jaggard  (J.  W.)  on  illustration,  88 

Shakspeare  Folios,  413 
Jarratt  (F.)  on  "  Obey"  in  Marriage  Service,  258,  395 
Jeakes  (T.  J.)  on  Avignon,  154 

Belly-can,  157 

Cakes  peculiar  to  counties,  98 

Cattle,  winter  food  for,  112 

"  Cha'  fause,"  its  meaning,  78 


Joan  of  Arc  and  an  exploded  tradition,  265 

"  John  Trot,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  95 

Johnstons  (Kobert)  of  Wamphray,  296,  364,  430,  470 

Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  the  first  Easter,  336,  495 

Johnstone  (Robert)  of  Wamphray,  364,  470 
Smith  (Alexander),  311 

Jones  ( E.  S.)  on  Parkhurst  family,  167 
Parkhurst  Forest,  148 
Wilkinson  =  Conyers,  149 

Jones  (Ernest),  Chartist,  his  wife,  429,  458,  470 

Jones  (Col  J.),  regicide,  descendants,  101, 172, 273,  394 

Jonson  (Ben),  his  grave,  71 

Joseph=coat,  106 

Jowett  (Prof.),  note  on  his  '  Life,'  26,  95 

Juan  (Don),  legend  about,  367 

Jubilee,  Victorian,  and  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  63 

Jubilee  Commemorative  Service,  65,  170 

Judges,  their  longevity,  446 

Jukes  criminal  family,  16 

Juxon  family,  289,  396 

K.  on  Enniua,  435 

K.  (J.)  on  prices  of  books,  404 

Keats  (John),  his  birthplace,  465 

Keen  (E.  H.)  on  Wordsworth,  368 
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Keene  (Charles),  books  illustrated  by,  167 
Keene  (Col.  William),  H.E.I.C.,  469 
Kemp  family  of  Essex,  309 
Kemp  (J.  T.)  on  Romsey  Abbey,  514 
Kempis  (Thomas  a),  '  Imitatio  Christi,'  148,  257,  330 
Ken,  prefix  in  Middlesex  place-names,  23,  90,  215,  297 
Kensington,  Newton's  house  in,  507 
Kensington  Canal,  its  course,  267,  349,  455  51  1 
Kent  (Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of),  statue,  36,  94    & 
Kenyon  (G.  T.)  on  Champion  of  England,  92 
Kerr  &  Richardson  on  portrait  of  Burns,  447 
Kerry  topography,  414 
Kettle  family,  188 

Khevenhullar  hat,  its  origin,  307,  416 
Kidderminster  Castle,  map  of,  66 
Kids  =  children,  369 
Kilburn,  its  etymology,  23,  90 
Killigrew  on  advertisements,  285 
Ancestors,  65,  211,  332 
Cockney  dialect,  48 
Cold  Harbour,  482 
Decadents  and  Symbolistes,  171 
"  Does  your  mother  know  you  're  out  ?"  197 
Dormer  (Col.),  his  regiment,  77 
Flags,  misused,  210,  277 
"  Gallant  soldier,"  466 
Harpy  or  harpie,  510 
Hatchments  in  churches,  193 
Havelock  =  cap-cover,  177 
'Humpty  Dumpty,'  330 
Moral = exact  likeness,  26 
Morland  (Henry),  83 
Nonsense  verses,  357 
"  Playing  Hamlet,"  308 
Theobalds  Road,  435,  470 
Trades,  changes  in,  496 
Words,  new,  45 

Yquem,  origin  of  the  name,  415 
Kilometre  as  an  English  measure,  166 
Kilpeck  Church,  co.  Hereford,  its  history,  267 
King  (A.  J.)  on  Godard  :  Lagman,  314 
King  (Sir  C'.  S.)  on  Knox  family,  464 
King's  messengers,  108,  172 

Kingston  (Duchess  of),  privilege  of  peerage,  329,  409 
Kingswood  Abbey  arms,  368 
Kinwelmersh  family,  423 
Kist  o'  whistles  =  organ,  445 
Kitton  (F.  G.)  on  characters  in  Dickens,  358 
Knight  (J.)  on  « Historical  Dictionary,'  321 
Knights  Templars  in  Pembrokeshire,  177 
Knowler  on  John  Locke,  187 

Military  banners  and  colours,  115 
Peninsular  medal,  98 
Knox  family,  464 
Kom  Ombo  on  fireless  people,  107 
L.  (A.  A.  D.)  on  glass  fracture,  355 
L.  (B.  H.)  on  armour  in  eighteenth  century,  54 
Hoods  as  headdresses,  411 
Hungate,  its  etymology,  36 
Ken,  prefix  in  Middlesex  names,  23,  215 
Kensington  Canal,  349 
Marshalsea  Prison,  483 
L.  (E.  M.)  on  General  Whitelocke,  408 
L.  (F.)  on  Fraternity  of  Genealogists,  338 

Mottoes,  389,  508 
L.  (H.  A.)  on  Richard  Brompton,  387 


L.  (W.)  on  Bacon's  '  Opus  Majus,'  309 
'  Learned  Summary,'  307,  358 
Walstein  (Lavinia),  509 
Lachrymatory,  origin  of  the  word,  67 
Lagman,  its  meaning,  169,  314 
Lair  and  lairage,  their  meaning,  507 
Lamb  (C.),  on  being  robbed,  28,  95 ;  his  library.  125 
Lamb  (G.  D.)  on  Timothy  Bright,  306 
Lambs,  strange  instinct  among,  448 
Lancashire  customs,  516 
Lane  family  of  Bentley,  241,  289 
Lane  (H.  M.)  on  heraldic  augmentations,  289 
Lank  and  long,  their  difference,  445 
Latimer  (Bishop  Hugh),  his  father,  509 
Latin,  monkish,  218,  315 
Latin  chorus,  "  O  Deus  Optime,"  166 
Latin  couplets,  rhymed,  177 
Launceston,  contested  election  at,  1715,  442J 
Lawrence  (W.  S.)  on  "  Kingale,"  147 
Lawson  (R.)  on  assignats,  112 
Egerton  (Peter),  128 
Glaizer  :  Venetians,  93 
Green  (William),  256 
Henri  Grace  de  Dieu,  ship,  126 
Luck  money,  136 

Song,  "  I  'd  rather  have  a  guinea,"  397 
Laying  on  of  hands,  146 
Layman,  use  of  the  word,  36,  94 
Layton  (W.  E.)  on  proprietary  chapels,  10 
Clock  dials,  twenty-four-hour,  109 
Crest,  dove  with  olive  branch,  96 
Eagle  on  church  lecterns,  417 
'  God  save  the  King,'  11 
"  Harpe  pece,"  88 
Obey,  in  Marriage  Service,  258 
Petto  (Samuel),  29 
"Pure  well,"  376 
Lead-eater=indiarubber,  347,  455 
Lean  (V.  S.)  on  a  proverb,  135 
Lear  (King),  an  historical  personage,  35,  92,  352 
Leatherhead  Bridge,  Surrey,  347 
Leeper  (A.)  on  dancing  upon  bridges,  494 

"  Liars  should  have  good  memories,"  334 
Le  Fournier  (Elizabeth),  her  biography,  87 
Lega-Weekes  (E.)  on  corbels,  428 
Warton  portraits,  431,  493 
Windows,  east,  69,  297 
Legge  (Francis),  his  biography,  96 
Leny,  its  locality,  227,  319,  412 
Leslie  (Capt.  William),  his  tomb,  104 
Leveson-Gower  (A.)  on  Rainsford  family,  187 
Leveson-Gower  (A.  F.  G.)  on  Collins's  'Blackberry- 
Gatherers,'  248 
Grub  Street,  251 
Hatchments  in  churches,  474 
Military  banners  and  colours,  252 
Nine  men's  morris,  1 73 
Stoneleigh  gildhall,  275 
Windows,  east,  297 
Lewis  (A.  S.)  on  Sinai  palimpsest,  256 
Lewkners  Lane=Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  186 
Lichfield  earldom,  claim  to,  469 
"  Light  of  our  salvation,"  a  poem,  its  author,  247 
Lillilo=little  flame,  377 

Lillingston  (Luke),  Brigadier-General,  his  father,  304 
Lindsay  (C.  L.)  on  Major  Cromwell,  408 
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Linn  (R.)  on  Irish  Volunteers,  389 

Linwood  (Miss),  her  picture  galleries,  449,  517 

Lion  and  unicorn  back  to  back,  126 

Literary  women  in  seventeenth  century,  10,  94,  152 

*  Literature  *  and  the  '  Times,'  423 
Little  (W.)  on  Capt.  Dunscomb,  8 
*'  Living  Sign,"  tavern  sign,  86,  175 
Loanhead,  its  burgh  seal,  228.  434 
Locke  (John),  engraved  portrait,  187 
Loftie  (W.  ,T.)  on  Arabic  names  of  stars,  412 

Stow  (John),  '  Survey,'  161,  201,  255,  309,  391 

London,  its  disfigured   landmarks,  146  ;  City  names 
in  Stow's  'Survey,'  161,  201,  255,  276,  309,  391 
porters'  rests,  244,  318,  332  ;  vanishing,  286,  365, 
456  ;  Horwood's  map,  408,  492 

London  livery  lists,  149,  234 

London  street  sayings,  285,  455 

Long  and  lank,  their  difference,  445 

Longden  (H.  I.)  on  John  Rogers,  35 

Longevity,  judicial,  446 

Longfellow  (H.  W.),  quotation*  in  '  Kavanagh,'  229 

Lord's  Prayer  against  Druidism,  347 

Loudon  Castle,  yew  tree  at,  324 

*  Love  and  the  Soul,'  an  etching,  76 
Lowfield  family,  328 

Luce  family  of  Jersey,  447 

Luck  money  custom,  136,  353 

Luther,  Irish  surname,  87,  211,  456 

Luther  family  of  Essex,  127,  250 

Luther  (Martin),  his  descendants,  127,  250  ;  sermon 

by,  189  ;  his  '  Table  Talk,'  230 
Luttrell  family,  129,  438 
Lynch  family,  149 

Lynch  laws,  mediaeval,  in  modern  use,  465 
Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Boadicea,  366 

Canning  (Hon.  George),  486 

Cassiter  Street,  Bodmin,  269 

Easter,  first,  393 

Eclipser,  new  old  word,  326 

Glacial  epoch,  494 

Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  144 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  465,  507 

Orkney,  its  etymology,  105 

Peter  the  Great  and  astronomy,  26 

Philip  of  Macedon,  85 

Rabsaris,  203 

St.  Augustine,  his  landing,  245 

Sharp  (Abraham),  64 
Lysart  on  Aceldama,  176 
M.  on  Perth  and  Rome,  508 

Pockets,  false,  231 
M.A.Oxon.  on  Claudius  Du  Chesne,  37 

Layman,  use  of  the  word,  36 

Martin  (H.  J.  H.),  98 

Pelling  Bridge,  98 
M.B.Lond.  on  water-pipes,  267,  268 
M.P.,  colonial  equivalents,  405 
M.  (A.  I.)  on  an  old  church,  227 
M.  (C.)  on  "  Derbyshire  wise,"  207 
M.  (C.  C.)  on  wind  from  fire,  446 
M.  (E.  T.)  on  picture  at  Davaar,  288 
M.  (G.  D.)  on  Glaizer  :  Venetians,  28 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  printed  registers,  71 
M.  (H.  E.)  on  "  All  alive  and  kicking,"  226 

Boycott,  its  foreign  equivalents,  105 

Clock  dials,  twenty-four  hours  on,  494 


M.  (H.  E.)  on  cockney  dialect,  137 
Faure  (President)  in  Russia,  246 
Fit=fought,  152 
Howard  medal,  334 
Khevenhullarhat,  416 
Milord=My  Lord,  268,  457 
Nursery  lore,  84 
Russian  folk-tales,  204 
Table-turning  extraordinary,  145 
Wandering  Jew,  398 

M.  (J.  R.)  on  "Bill,  the  whole  Bill,"  &c.,  432 
Careerin,  its  meaning,  133 
Cawk,  its  meaning,  3 1 
Davaar,  picture  at,  354 
M.  (N.)  &  A.  on  Spanish  punishment,  448 
M.  (P.  W.  E.)  on  wine-glasses,  507 
M.  (P.  W.  G.)  on  shall  and  will,  316 
Macaulay  (Lord)  and  Montgomery,  66,  132,  214,  332 
MacDavid  (P.)  on  O'Connor- Kerry  clan,  85 
McDonald  (C.  A.)  on  '  Widdicombe  Fair,'  475 
Macdonald  (Flora),  after  release  from  the  Tower,  412 
Machiavelli  (Nicolo),  his  style,  54 
Maclvor  (J.)  on  tour  in  Ireland,  287 
Mackinlay  (J.  M.)  on  trees  and  the  external  soul,  503 
Macklin  Street,  Drury  Lane,  its  former  names,  186 
Maclagan  (Sir  D.)  on  "  Making  Burghers,"  332 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  juvenile  authors,  248 
McSorby  (A.)  on  '  Life  of  Mr.  Cleveland,'  87 
Madvig  (M.)  on  amenities  at  Bath,  135 
Buck  =  boast,  95 

Partitive,  construction  with,  411,  517 
Plagiarisms,  unconscious,  24 
Maid  Marian  and  "maid  marie,"  386 
Mallett  family  of  Norfolk,  447 
Mammoth  remains  at  Deeping  St.  James,  145 
Man,  Isle  of,  called  Elian  Vannin,  128 
Mangin,  the  pencil-seller,  366 
Manley  (F.  E.)  on  Hogg  and  Tannahill,  154 

Jones  (Col.  John),  the  regicide,  274 
Manning  (Anne),  her  biography,  288 
Man-of-war,  its  launch  in  last  century,  228 
Manuscripts,  unpublished  Anglo-Saxon,  166,  234 
Man  wood  family,  188 
Marchant  (F.  P.)  on  Howard  medal,  177 
Marks  for  signatures,  188,  314,  492 
Marriage  and  wardship,  14 
Marriage  by  blacksmiths,  449,  511 
Marriage  customs,  95,  144,  325 
Marriage  law,  Scotch,  328,  471 
Marriage  lines=marriage  certificate,  44,  110,  193 
Marriage  Service,  "  obey  "  in,  168,  258,  330,  395,  473 
Marriages  at  Gretna  Green,  170,  331,  411 
Marshall  (E.)  on  an  anecdote,  306 
Animals,  trials  of,  115 
"  Apparata,"176 
Archbishops,  their  signatures,  313 
Auctioneers,  female,  493 
Authorized  Version  and  Vulgate,  436 
Authors,  juvenile,  372 
Birmingham  vote,  491 
Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  370 
Brougham  (Lord)  on  belief,  75 
Chapels,  proprietary,  10 
Chess  and  the  devil,  354 
Counsels  of  perfection,  256 
"  Dick's  hatband,"  37 
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Marshall  (E.)  on  eagle  on  lecterns,  417 
Errors,  vulgar,  396 
"  Fly  on  the  chariot  wheel,"  151 
Fret,  vintner's  term,  491 
Ghosts,  aristocratic,  335 
"  God  geometrizes,"  275 
Grub  Street,  373 

"  Happy  the  nation  without  a  history, "  36 
Hollington  Church,  416 
"  Knees  of  the  i.">ds,"  316 
Knights  Templars  in  Pembrokeshire,  177 
Musicians'  Company,  510 
New  Testament,  its  division,  192 
Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  70 
Petto  (Samuel),  111 
Piscina,  its  disuse,  317 
Registering  births  and  deaths,  215 
Rubric,  two  questions  on,  217 
St.  Alban,  "British  Life  "  of,  116 
St.  Patrick,  105 
Seeds,  "  rainfall  "  of,  353 
Service,  daily,  in  country  churches,  270 
Smith  (Mr.),  poker  artist,  35 
Stewart  ("Walking"),  35 

Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  archbishops'  signatures,  313 
Authors,  juvenile,  457 
Chapels,  proprietary,  10,  76 
Cope  and  mitre,  175,  493 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  345 
'EikonBasilik^'248 
Episcopal  families,  316 
Fulham,  its  population,  95 
Glass  fracture,  356 
"  God  geometrizes,"  275 
"  Grand  old  man,"  435 
Hanwell  Church,  15 
Jubilee  Commemoration  Service,  65 
Juxon  family,  396 
Milord=My  Lord,  351 

"  No  birds  this  year,"  153 

Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  70 

Pegge  (Sir  Christopher),  409 

Felling  Bridge,  98 

Pickwick  (Mr.)  at  the  seminary,  185 

Pinchbeck,  its  inventor,  212 

Service,  daily,  in  country  churches,  270 
Marshall  (G.)  on  BeVesiers,  352 

Buck= boast,  13 

Cigars,  their  introduction,  334 

Cooper  =floa ting  grogshop,  292 

Dickens  (C.),  characters  in  his  writings,  297 

Elian  Vannin,  214 

"  Fare  ye  well  and  adieu,"  414 

Khevenhullar  bat,  416 

Pickwick  (Mr.)  at  school  for  young  ladies,  373 

Sandras  (C.  de),  *  Memoirs  of  D'Artagnan,'  436 

Straps  absent  in  sculpture,  433 

Whitelocke  (General),  492 
Marshall  (J.)  on  blunders  in  catalogues,  425 

Clock  dials,  171 

Gillian  of  Croydon,  243 

Gill  man  family,  58 

Hampton  Court  guide-books,  91 

Heraldic  query,  318 

Musicians'  Company,  510 

Pockets,  women's  false,  271 


Marshall  (J.)  on  Popocatepetl,  310 
Vlarshall  (M.  W.)  on  Dickens  and  '  The  Chimes,'  374 
darshalsea  Prison,  old  and  later,  483 
Martin  (H.  A.)  on  Godard  :  Lagman,  169 
Martin  (H.  J.  fl.),  artist,  98,  172,  238 
tfartineau  (P.  E.)  on  Solihull  register,  6 
kl asconomo-Passaconaway  on  the  Vyne,  78 
Masonic  signs,  408,  476 
Hatfelon.     See  St.  Mary  Matfelon. 
Matrimony,  its  dialect  meanings,  48,  113,  194 
Matthew,  the,  John  Cabot's  ship,  49,  129,  189,  208 
Matthews  family  of  Jersey,  447 
Matthews  (J.  H.)  on  archbishops'  signatures,  313 
Baptismal  shell,  492 
Canonization,  158,  319 
Christmas  decorations,  173,  514 
Cope  and  mitre,  350 
Cormac  or  Cormack,  117 
Cornish  language,  156 
Ethnology  of  trades,  266 
Feer  and  net,  378 
Gentleman  Porter,  338 
Gibraltar  and  King  of  Spain,  451 
Glamorganshire  families,  155 
11  Harpe  pece,"  152 
Heraldic  query,  33 
Holy  stone,  138 
Horset,  its  locality,  374 
Howth  Castle,  416 
Hulme,  the  name,  392 
Kingale,  its  meaning,  277 
Lear  (King),  36 
Mayhew  surname,  187,  333 
"  Not  a  patch  upon  it,"  138 
Piscina,  its  disuse,  318 
Pomeroy  family,  456 
Precedence,  municipal,  77 
St.  Alban,  "  British  Life  "  of,  116 
Sun  putting  out  fire,  374 
Thee  or  thou,  473 
Van  Cortlandt  family,  55 
Wallis  family,  118 

Mavor  (W.  F.),  his  system  of  shorthand,  406 
Mawdesley   (F.   L.)    on   'Complete  History    of  late 

Revolution,'  467 
Nelson  (Lord),  his  last  signal,  9 
York,  tradition  at,  169 

Maxwell  (Sir  H.)  on  bees  and  rose  leaves,  195 
Ennis,  in  Irish  names,  313 
Hackett  (Conway),  335 
Heraldic  query,  414 
Holly  meadows,  135 
Johnstone  of  Whamfray,  430 
Peckham  Rye,  450 
Scotch  marriage  law,  471 
Sportsman  in  Ireland,  106 
Wildrake,  pseudonym,  92 
Witnesses,  "  infant,"  473 
Maxwell  (P.)  on  Abunde  the  fairy,  188 
Church  of  Scotland,  237 
Willow  pattern  plate  rhymes,  413 
Word,  wonderful,  66 
May,  character  of  the  month,  25 
Mayall  (A.)  on  Bonaparte,  394 
Cigars,  their  introduction,  334 
Cirage,  its  meaning,  454 
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Mayall  (A.)  on  twenty-four-hour  clock  dials,  109 
Crabbe  (G.),  his  '  Lady  Barbara,'  377 
Elian  Vannin,  214 
Ensign,  white,  450 


Eye-rhymes,  53 
Hatchments  ii 


itchments  in  churches,  474 
Hour,  precise,  wanted,  52 
'  Humpty  Dumpty,'  134 
"Knees  of  the  gods,"  316 
Marriage  by  blacksmiths,  511 
Mayhew  surname,  273 
P,  as  a  Roman  numeral,  148 
"  Plough  the  sands,"  432 
St.  Giles  as  patron  of  woodmen,  115 
Stationmistress,  485 
'  Summer  Day  in  Surrey,'  88 
Watchmen,  490 

Mayhew  surname,  187,  273,  333 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  "  Barmitzvah,"  368 
Mazarin  family,  447 
MD.=1500,  206 
Mead  or  mede,  7 
Measurement  by  animal  and  other  standards,  107, 19( 
Medals,  Peninsular,  73,  98 ;  Howard,  129,  177,  334 
Mede  or  mead,  7 

Medici  (Victoria  de),  her  biography,  32,  154 
Meeres  and  other  families,  47 
Men,  little,  long,  and  red,  381 
Merchant  Adventurers,  their  history,  288 
Merelles,  the  game,  173,  333 
Merlin  (I.  B.),  French  artist,  407 
Merrick  (W.  P.)  on  cockney  dialect,  277 
Mervousness,  source  of  the  word,  328,  416 
Methven  family  pedigree,  88,  175 
Middlesex  M.P.s,  8 

Middlesex  place-names,  "  Ken  "  in,  23,  90,  215,  297 
Midland  counties,  settlement  from  the  Pyrenees,  448 
Military  banners  and  colours,  57,  115, 171,  252,  315 
Milking  syphon,  its  invention,  34 
Millingchamp  family,  8 

Milner-Gibson-Cullum  (G.)  on  Ernest  Jones,  470 
Milord=My  Lord,  268,  350,  457 
Miserere  carvings,  514 

Mitford  (William),  his  'History  of  Greece,'  345 
Mitre  and  cope,  their  use,  106,  175,  350,  493 
Molony  (A.)  on  Ennis,  313 
Moncada  family,  269 

Monkish  chronology,  era  of  Incarnation  in,  421,  466 
Monograms  of  the  navy,  204,  444 
Monson  (Elizabeth,  Lady),  her  portrait,  185,  271 
Montagu  surname,  188,  294,  856,  491 
Montagu  (H.)  on  Montagu  surname,  294 

Nursery  rhyme,  367 

Montgomery  (Robert)  and  Macaulay,  66,  132,  214,  332 
Moon,  masculine,  307 
Moon  lore,  167,  251,  352 

Moore  (C.  T.  J.)  on  Roos  and  other  families,  47 
Moore  'John),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  368,  452 
Moore  (W.)  on  Stevens  family,  268 
Moral  =  exact  likeness,  26,  96 
More  (Sir  Thomas)  and  Dr.  Watts,  425 
Morland  (Henry),  jun.,  his  biography,  505 
Morland  (Henry  Robert),  "laundress  "  paintings,  83 
Morris  (E.  E.)  on  "  Alierot,"  108 
Morris  (J.  B.)  on  slipper  bath,  296 
.    Footle,  slang  word,  213 


Morris  (J.  B.)  on  "  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,"  213,  477 

Sanderson  (Sir  James),  73 
Morris  (William)  and  BeVanger,  14 
Mortars  in  private  or  public  collections,  308 
Mottoes :    "  Loyal  au  mort,"  1 35  ;    "  Bona  agere,  et 
mala  pati,  Regium  est,"  248  ;  of  College  of  Surgeons, 
267,  352  ;    "In  lumine  lucem,"  389  ;  naval,  204, 
444  ;  "  Nuda  senectus,"  468  ;  "  Prends-moi  tel  que 
je  suis,"  508  ;  "  Dry  weres  agan  dew  ny,"  509 
Moule  (H.  F.)  on  monkish  Latin,  218 
Moule  (H.  J.)  on  nine  men's  morris,  28,  173 

Watchmen,  490 

Mount  (C.  B.)  on  Browning's  '  Ring  and  the  Book,'  416 
Green  table,  434 
"  His,"  applied  to  authors,  274 
I  for  a,  cockney  substitution,  424 
Jew's  harp :  Jew's  trump,  322,  495 
'  Social  Life  in  Time  of  Queen  Anne,'  428 
Tau,  the  letter,  456 
Mow  land,  its  meaning,  126,  195,  317 
Muffins,  indulgence  in,  348,  432 
Munday  (L.)  on  glass  fracture,  268 
Murray  (F.  E.)  on  bibliography,  384 
Murray  (J.  A.  H.)  on  cabbiclow  and  bacalhao,  372 
Hansard  :  Hanse,  47 
Harry-carry,  a  vehicle,  70 
Havelock  =  cap-covering,  87,  214 
Hawcubite  :  Hawkabite,  47 
Head-poll,  its  meaning,  287 
Helleborize,  447 
References  wanted,  287 
"Restore  the  Heptarchy  !  "  447 
Murray  (J.  H.)  on  nutmeg-grater,  27 
Musical  boxes,  their  invention,  207,  292 
Musicians'  Company,  its  history,  407,  510 
Muthill,  Perthshire,  old  church  at,  227,  434 
1  My,"  applied  to  authors,  206,  274 
Mynyd  Agned,  its  meaning,  285 
S".  (T.  S.)  on  ••  Yet  I  'd  rather  have  a  guinea,"  515 
STames,  Slavonic,  31  ;  and  Ordnance  Survey,  143 
Napoleon  I.     See  Bonaparte. 
Napoleon  III.,  satirical  poems  on,  27 
STavy,  its  crests  and  monograms,  204,  444 
Navy  of  late  seventeenth  century,  488 

Quid  Nimis  on  trials  of  animals,  174 
Neilson  (G.)  on  "  Alierot,"  215 
"  Devil  was  sick,"  331 
Epitaphs,  125 

Fire  put  out  by  the  sun,  271 
Gurges,  its  meaning,  198 
Milord  =  My  Lord,  350 
"  Peace  with  honour,"  144 
Ragman  Roll  in  Exchequer,  244 
Skeltoa  (John),  254 
Stow  (John),  his  '  Survey,'  255 
Tetigi  sacra,  its  meaning,  16 
kelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  his  last  signal,  9 
Vemo  on  the  helm,  88 

Spanish  punishment,  515 
Sports,  songs  on,  12 
Nennius,  his  knowledge  of  old  English,  43 
Nero  and  Seneca,'  a  picture,  109 
Nether  Heedum,"  provincialism,  245 
STevill  (R.)  on  Hansard  :  Hanse,  91 

Heraldic  query,  327 
STevill's  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  its  history,  306 
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Neville  family  and  peerage,  52 

Neville  (J.  F.),  his  '  Leisure  Moments,'  81,  155 

'New  English  Dictionary.'    See  Historical  Dictionary. 

New  South  Wales  bibliography,  87,  170,  218 

New  Testament.     See  Bible. 

Newland  (H.  W.)  on  Buck  =  boast,  13 

"Mending  or  ending,"  477 

Newspaper  cuttings,  their  arrangement,  189,  276,  452 
Newspaper  English,  166,  446 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  his  house  in  St.  Martin's  Street, 

465  ;  his  house  at  Kensington,  507 
Nicholson  (John),  his  portrait  and  biography,  327,  418 
Nine  men's  morris,  the  game,  28,  89,  173,  333 
Nisbet  (Josiah),  memorial  at  Stratford-sub- Castle,  56 
Nixon  (W.)  on  '  Builder's  Guide,'  395 
Nonsense  verses,  early,  247,  357,  437 
Norcross  (J.  E.)  on  false  pockets,  231 

Red,  white,  and  blue,  196 
Norgate  (F.)  on  bee  in  amber,  472 
Norman  (P.)  on  Queen's  Watermen,  157 
Norman  (W.)  on  '  Emma  Corbett,'  512 

Hendley  (Sir  Walter),  254 
Norris  (H.)  on  Sir  William  Dugdale,  367 
Norwich  and  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  328 
Notches  and  notching,  cricket  terms,  13 
Nottingham,  Rotten  Row  at,  347 
Nursery  lore,  84 
Nursery  rhymes:  "Twenty  pounds  shall  marry  me," 

48,  116  ;  "  Violante  in  the  pantry,"  367,  497 
Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  27,  70,  132,  212 
O.  on  Warton  portraits,  492 

Wreaths  and  garlands,  394 
Oakham  Castle  and  its  horseshoes,  145,  226 
Oaks,  Honor,  366 
Oaks  in  London  parks,  348,  374 
Oath  of  Protestation,  1641-2,  388,  457 
Obey,  in  Marriage  Service,  168,  258,  330,  395,  473 
O'Connor  (Bernard),  Bishop  of  Boss,  109 
O'Connor-Kerry  clan,  85 
Oliver  (A.)  on  Franciscan  Order,  446 
Oliver  (V.  L.)  on  Master  William  Bennett,  110 
Hart  (John),  38 
Nisbet  (Josiah),  56 
Olsen  (C.  H.)  on  John  Smith,  49 
Omnibi  =  plural  of  omnibus,  346,  415 
Omond  (T.  S.)  on  'English  Verse  Structure,'  171 
Oranges,  romance  of  the  three,  87 
Orde  (J.  C.)  on  sheep  of  Highland  breed,  75 
Ordnance  Survey  and  names,  143 
Organ  a  "  kist  o'  whistles,"  445 
"  Orison  "  or  indulgence,  85 
Orkney,  its  etymology,  105 
Ossory  bishopric,  34,  253 
Overseers  fined  for  not  serving,  207 
Overtune,  its  meaning,  205 
Owen  ap  Lewis  and  his  descendants,  168 
Owen  (J.  P.)  on  "  Apparata,"  257 
Cockney  dialect,  277 
Ghost  story,  best,  501 
Sniper,  its  meaning,  438 
Warton  portraits,  432 
Owen  (M.  C.)  on  '  Brampton  Rectory,'  206 
Oxford,  banquet  to  allied  sovereigns  in  1814,  85 
'Oxford  English   Dictionary.'     See   Historical  Dic- 
tionary. 
Oxford  (Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of),  epitaph  on,  266 


P,  as  a  Roman  numeral,  148 
P.  on  a  book  title,  328 
Supper,  Last,  170 

P.  (C.  E.)  on  marriage  by  blacksmiths,  449 
P.  (C.  H.  Sp.)  on  Allerdale,  Cumberland,  451 

Uses,  pre- Reformation,  294 
P.  (E.)  on  "  Lachrymatory,"  67 
P.  (E.  W.)  on  Arthurian  and  Graal  legends,  67 
P.  (P.  J.)  on  shall  and  will,  495 
P.  (G.  K.)  on  the  New  Testament,  192 
P.  (G.  R.)  on  "  through  "  stone,  487 
P.  (H.  B.)  on  Brougham  on  belief,  75 
P.  (H.  Y.)  on  marriage  custom,  95 
P.  (J.  B.)  on  Church  of  Scotland,  511 
Registering  births,  512 
Tirling-pins,  478 
P.  (M.)  on  glass  fracture,  355 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  James  Bird,  244 

Bozier's  Court,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  229 
Musical  boxes,  207 
Perott  (William)  and  his  wife,  405 
Railways,  conveyance  of  troops  on,  245 
Rotten  Row,  Leatherhead,  347 
Stalls  in  theatres,  228 
Theobalds  Road,  286 
P.  (W.  F.)  on  eye-rhymes,  115 
Page  (J.  T.)  on  Bocase  tree,  346 
Breden  stone,  12 
Byron  (Lord),  his  remains,  37 
Church,  Saxon  wooden,  135 
Colours  in  action,  146 
Cornish  language,  156 
Dugdale  (Sir  William),  414 
'  God  save  the  King,'  96 
'  History  of  Pickwick,'  13 
Kent  (Duke  of),  his  statue,  94 
Kidderminster  Castle,  66 
London,  vanishing,  456 
Oakhara  Castle,  226 
Palm  Sunday,  wind  on,  158 
Parish  registrar,  1653,  246 
'  Prodigal  Son,'  453 
"  Pure  well,"  376 
Register  of  obscure  parish,  137 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  486 
Shenstone  (W.),  lines  on  an  inn,  426 
Sports,  songs  on,  11 
Stow  (John),  his  '  Survey,'  392 
"  Whistling  woman,"  149 
Worcester  (William),  488 
Yiddish  language,  55 

Paine  (Thomas)  as  a  French  legislator,  21,  75 
Palamedes  on  ancestors,  133 

Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  166 
Enid,  Welsh  word,  238 
Guillotine,  its  invention,  176 
« Imitatio  Christi,'  257 
Jubilee  Commemoration  Service,  170 
Lord's  Prayer  against  Druidism,  347 
Luther  an  Irish  name,  211 
New  Testament,  its  division,  88 
Tonn,  its  etymology,  429 
Trees,  oldest,  171 
Wharton  (Philip,  Duke  of),  488 
Palm  Sunday,  wind  on,  88,  158,  212 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  fall  of  angels,  35,  150 
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Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  Bushton  =  carbuncle,  144 
Palmer  (J.  F.)  on  Bamborough  Castle,  396 
Cornwall,  Princes  of,  417 
Cromwell  (Major),  491 
Foster  family,  192 
Lear  (King),  92 
Machiavelli  (Nicolo),  54 
Palmerston  (Lord)  and  Dante,  266 
Pan- Anglican  Synod  and  the  Jubilee,  63 
Parallel  passages,  24,  44,  95,  146,  506 
Paris,  purchase  of  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  7 
Paris  (Dr.  John  Ayrton)  and  Dr.  Penneck,  1 
Parish  councils  and  parish  records,  76,  195 
Parish  levy,  48 

Parish  registrar,  his  election,  1653,  246,  338 
Parker  (C.),  Vice-Admiral,  his  biography,  109,  157 
Parkes-Buchanan  (J.)  on  Drummond  families,  444 

Leny,  Perthshire,  412 
Parkhurst  family,  167 
Parkhurst  Forest,  Isle  of  Wight,  1*8 
Parliamentary  Bills,  their  endorsement,  267,  350 
Parma  Duchy,  its  modern  history,  388 
Parson's  Green,  old  school  at,  93 
Partitive,  construction  with,  206,  312,  411,  477,  517 
Paschal  lamb  and  the  Last  Supper,  83,  170,  292 
Pater  (Walter),  his  autograph,  45 
Paterson  (William),  bis  mother,  388,  453 
Paul  (P.)  on  Scotch  coins,  188 
Pawne= upper  part  of  building,  11 
Pay,  its  East  Anglian  pronunciation,  346,  413 
Payen-Payne  (De  V.)  on  French  proverbs,  108 
Payne  (A.)  on  Rippon's  '  Tune- Book,'  424 
Payne  (M.  M.)  on  a  warming-pan,  389 
Peacock  as  ornament  or  emblem,  56 
Peacock  (E.)  on  Amphillis,  78 
1  Builder's  Guide,'  289 
Cigars,  their  introduction,  212 
Dryasdust  (Dr.),  286 
Fireless  peoples,  195 
Green  table,  208 
Herb  folk-lore,  407 
Lillingston  (Luke),  304 
Luther  (M.),  sermon  by,  189 
Moral=exact  likeness,  96 
Mortars  in  collections,  308 
4  Prodigal  Son,'  385 
Register  of  obscure  pariah,  137 
Seeds,  "  rainfall  "  of,  352 
Stuart  buried  at  Wisbech,  474 
'Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  73 
Wreaths  and  garlands,  225 
Yorkshire  murder,  489 
Peacock  (F.)  on  Penny  Hedge,  29 
Rings,  pilgrim,  467 
Silversmiths,  local,  347 
"  Sitting  bodkin,"  114 
Peacock  (M.)  on  sand-paper,  468 
Pearse  (Major)  on  J.  Dobson,  267 
Peckham  Rye,  its  etymology,  304,  450 
Peddie  (R.  A.)  on  Afro- American  press,  104 
Peet  (W.  H.)  on  New  South  Wales  bibliography,  170 
Pegamoid,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  467 
Pegge  (Sir  Christopher),  his  biography,  409 
Pelling  Bridge,  Sussex,  place  and  name,  98,  178,  254 
Pelops  on  Abunde  the  fairy,  314 
.Boston  pardons,  451 


Pelops  on  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan  families,  155 
Hackett  (Con way),  335 
Mallett  family,  447 
Plantagenet  pedigree,  167 
Pembroke  Dock  called  Pater,  508 
Pembrokeshire,  Knights  Templars  in,  177 
Peninsular  medal,  73,  98 
Penleigh  Hou^e,  Wiltshire,  7,  114 
Penn  (William),  his  companions  to  Pennsylvania,  488 
Penneck  (Dr.  Henry)  and  Dr.  Paris,  1 
Penny  Hedge,  planting  the,  29,  93 
Penny  (F.)  on  Christmas  decorations,  318 
Penryn,  murder  at,  1618,  295 
Peppercorn  and  pepper  rents,  73 
Pepys  (Samuel)  and  Mrs.  Gosnell,  427 
Perott  (William)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  405 
'  Perran  Sands,'  a  poem,  203 
Perry  (M.)  on  hatchments  in  churches,  474 
Perryn  (Baron),  his  children,  253 
Perryn  (Rev.  R.),  rector  of  Malpas,  Cheshire,  253 
Perte  family,  407 

Perth,  its  resemblance  to  Rome,  508 
Peter  of  Colechurch,  architect,  415 
Peter  the  Great  and  astronomy,  26 
Petherick  (E.  A.)  on  N.  S.  Wales  bibliography,  218 
Petit  (Jules  Charles  Henry),  heraldic  authority,  489 
Petto  (Samuel),  his  biography,  29,  111 
Petty  (S.  L.)  on  Green's  'Guide  to  the  Lakes,'  87 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  1 2 
Pharmacopoeias,  Erish,  25 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  biography,  85 
Phillips  (Charles  Claudius),  his  biography,  468 
Phillips  (P.  L.)  on  'Austria  as  It  Is,'  292 
Photography,  its  beginnings,  5 
Phrases,  local,  166,  275 

Physicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  127,253,298,  435 
Pickford  (J.)  on  angels  as  supporters,  32 

Beckford  (Alderman),  56 

Birmingham  vote,  378 

Cheney  Gate,  172 

Chess  and  the  devil,  251 

Fause,  its  meaning,  113 

"  Fly  on  the  chariot  wheel,"  68 

Gravedigger,  record,  355 

Green  room,  212 

'Hamlet,'  its  representation,  484 

Hatchments  in  churches,  29 

Headstones,  early,  357 

Holy  stone,  70 

Luther  an  Irish  name,  456 

Martin  (H.  J.  H.),  172 

Monson  (Elizabeth,  Lady),  271 

1  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Nuts  to  Crack,'  226 

Oxford  (Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of),  266 

Parish  councils  and  records,  76 

Peacock  as  emblem,  56 

Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  12 

Richmond  (Margaret,  Countess  of),  405 

Sneak  (Jerry),  468 

Stewart  ("  Walking  "),  178 

Tucker  =  pinner,  425 

«  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ? v  258 

Zoffany  (J.),  picture  by,  206 
Pierpoint  (H.)  on  butter  at  wedding  feasts,  237 

Cards  for  good  wishes,  447 

De  Garencieres  (Dr.  T.),  472 
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Pierpoint  (R.)  on  Due  d'Epernon,  511 
Dugdale  (Sir  William),  414 
Hat,  "  Khevenhullar,"  307 
Jemmy,  its  meanings,  276 
Luther  an  Irish  name,  456 
Privilege  of  peerage,  409 
Psalms  ix.  and  x.,  432 
"  When  courting  slumber,"  428 
Pigott  (W.  G.  F.)  on  Cambridgeshire  histories,  33 
Dunter,  its  meaning,  437 
Pegamoid,  its  meaning,  467 
Pigott  (W.  J.)  on  Sir  Walter  Hendley,  315 

Robinson  family  of  Gwersylt,  48 
Pilgrim  rings,  467 

Pinchbeck,  its  inventor  and  composition,  212 
Pinckney  family,  15 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Charlton  family,  47 
Cooke  (George),  M.P.,  505 
Flambard  family,  349 
Fleetwood  (Sir  William),  468 
Longevity,  judicial,  446 
Members  of  Parliament,  pre- Victorian,  43 
Middlesex  M.P.s,  8 
Pinckney  family,  15 
Sanderson  (Sir  James),  73 
Piscina,  its  disuse,  206,  317 
Plagiarisms,  unconscious  (?),  24 
'  Plain  Englishman,'  periodical,  349,  372 
Plantagenet  pedigree,  167,  258 
Plassy,  39th  Foot  at,  56,  92 
Platt  (J.),  jun.,  on  Browningiana,  345 
Carrick  family,  314 
Footle,  slang  word,  213 

Popocatepetl,  its  pronunciation,  248,  432,  492 
"  Pure  well,"  376 
Quh,  Scotch  word,  86 
Slavonic  names,  31 

Pockets,  women's  false,  68,  135,  231,  271 
Poe  (Leonard),  M.D.,  his  biography,  450 
Poetry,  its  essentials,  4,  72,  152,  272,  513 
Poland,  Protestant  episcopal  churches  in,  448 
Pole  (Sir  John  atte),  Knt.,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  389 
Politician,  use  of  the  word,  237,  433 
Politician  on  "  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,"  &c.,  309 
"Grand  old  man, "288 
Prime  Minister,  55 
Teetotal,  origin  of  the  word,  154 
Pollard- Orquhart  (J.)  on  blessed  bread,  385 
Pomeroy  family,  388,  456 
Pontwezel  (Duke  of),  his  biography,  309 
Poole  (M.  E.)  on  Sir  John  Bennet,  148 
Pooly  family,  508 

Pope  (Alexander)  and  Thomson,  327,  389,  437 
Popinjay  and  p£ppajay,  406 

Popocatepetl,  its  pronunciation,  248,  310,  432,  492 
Port  Royal  inscription,  105,  235 
Porter.     See  Gentleman  Porter. 
Porter's  lodge,  its  meaning,  507 
Portrait,  anonymous,  227 
Portraits,  famous  old,  448 
Portreeve,  his  appointment  and  office,  32,  214 
Pot-Lord,  its  meaning,  447 
Pottery,  arms  on,  327,  398 
Powder-monkey,  origin  of  the  word,  445 
Powell  (H.  Y.)  on  the  helm,  236 
Precedence,  municipal,  77 


Premier.     See  Prime  Minister. 
Prenzie,  substitutions  for,  286 

Press  prosecutions  by  suppressing  advertisements,  467 
Provost  (Abbe*),  his  « Histoire  de  M.  Cleveland,'  87 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Aceldama,  92 
Arabic  star  names,  317,  457 
Ashburnham  House,  Dover  Street,  221 
Bevis  Marks,  486 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  197 
Bookbinding  question,  452 
Bozier's  Court,  336,  417 
Broome  (Rev.  W.),  513 
Canal etto  in  London,  411 
Charlton  family,  171 
Feer  and  flet,  295 
Finsbury,  its  etymology,  310 
FitzGerald  (Edward),  327 
Fleetwood  (Sir  William),  517 
Gammer  Gurton,  346 
Giaour,  its  pronunciation,  151 
Grub  Street,  212 
Gurges,  its  meaning,  237 
Hampstead,  Church  Row  at,  165 
Holbora,  its  etymology,  310 
Holly  meadows,  135 
Husbands  (J.),  A.M.,  8 
Ken,  the  prefix,  90,  297 
Kensington  Canal,  349,  455 
Lamb  (Charles),  his  library,  125 
London,  vanishing,  365 
Nevill's  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  306 
Nonsense  verses,  437 
Nursery  rhyme,  116 
«  Puss  in  Boots,'  72 
St.  Mary  Aldermary,  506 
St.  Mary  Matfelon.  466 
Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  485 
'  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,'  330 
Skelton  (John),  254 
Strangways  (Henry),  413 
Vandenhoff  (Miss),  actress,  270 
Word,  wonderful,  295 
Prime  Minister,  precedence,  name,  and  office,  55,  431 
Prince  (C.  L.)  on  Psalms  ix.  and  x.,  308 
Prinzivalle  di  Cembino,  his  biography,  108,  297 
Prior  (Francis),  his  biography,  68 
« Prisoner  of  Mount  St.  Michael,'  488 
Privilege  of  peerage  and  benefit  of  clergy,  329,  409 

Prodigal  Son '  in  old  prints,  385,  453 
Pronoun,  alternative,  367,  473 
Proof  on  Earls  of  Derby,  8 

Proverbs,  French  equivalents  for  English,  108,  193 
Proverbs  and  Phrases:  — 
A  propos,  48,  290 

All  his  family  under  his  hat,  287,  415 
All  my  eye  and  Peggy  Martin,  298 
Apron-strings  :  Tied  to  apron-strings,  326 
Best  of  everything  good  enough,  207,  331 
Between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  329,  417 
Bill,  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,  309, 432 
Birds  :  No  birds  in  last  year's  nest,  153 
Bodkin :  Sitting  or  riding  bodkin,  114 
Bones  :  No  bones  about  it,  428 
Cat  may  look  at  a  king,  33 
Civis  Romanus  sum,  133 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  260 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Commence  :  Here  's  a  pretty  commence,  387 

Conspicuous  by  their  absence,  68 

Cow's  thumb,  487 

Crowing  hen.     See  Whistling  woman. 

Damn  :  Twopenny  damn,  92 

Dick's  hatband,  37,  96,  171 

Ding  dogs  in  the  teeth,  305 

Does  your  mother  know  you  're  out  ?  134,  197 

Finger :  With  a  wet  finger,  147,  236,  338 

Fly  on  the  chariot  wheel,  68,  151 

Fridays  in  the  week,  49, 157 

God  geometrizes,  148,  275,  412 

Gondola  of  London,  227,  271,  330,  477 

Grand  old  man,  288,  435 

Greatest  happiness  of  greatest  number,  36 

Hamlet :  Playing  Hamlet,  308 

Hand  of  glory,  74,  274 

Happy  the  nation  without  a  history,  36 

Hatter:  Mad  as  a  hatter,  47,  213 

Hell  paved  with  good  intentions,  231 

Hoity  toity,  429 

John  Trot,  95 

Key,  golden,  408 

Knees  of  the  gods,  148,  316 

Liars  should  have  good  memories,  334 

London  street  sayings,  285,  455 

Long  and  short  of  it,  388,  452,  497 

Lying  like  gas-meters,  505 

Marriage  lines,  44 

Mending  or  ending,  477 

Mind  your  P's  and  Q's,  220 

Nail :  Paid  down  on  the  nail,  83 

Nines  :  Dressed  up  to  the  nines,  469 

Of  all  loves,  45 

Parson's  nose,  58 

Patch  :  Not  a  patch  upon  it,  67,  137 

Peace  with  honour,  144 

Plough  the  sands,  306,  432 

Racket :  Stand  the  racket,  72 

Sanat,   sanctificat,  ditat   te  surgere  mane,  248, 
336 

Stag  of  the  first  head,  267,  397 

Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones,  508 

Stolen  my  thunder,  286 

Three  acres  and  a  cow,  57 

Turn  not  the  bad  cow  after  thy  good  soap,  28, 135 

Turvey  :  It's  time  to  be  off  to  Turvey,  54 

Two  is  company,  three  is  trumpery,  268 

Under  the  weather,  34 

Whistling  woman  and  crowing  hen,  67,  149 

Worst  man  best  candidate,  68 
Prowse  (G.  R.  F.)  on  Cabot  and  the  Matthew,  51, 

208 

Pry,  use  of  the  word,  163,  253 
"  Pucker  English,"  465 
Pure  well=quite  well,  229,  376 
•  Purfleet  on  the  Thames,'  old  drawing,  48 
'  Puss  in  Boots,'  a  Swedish  folk-tale,  72 
Pyrenees,  settlement  from,  in  Midland  counties,  448 
Pyrography  and  pyrographic  artist,  35,  115 
Quakers  and  their  hats,  482 
Quarles  (Francis),  editions  of  his  '  Emblems,'  127 
Queen's  head  affixed  upside  down,  18,  113,  238 
Queen's  Knight  on  chess  and  the  devil,  207 
Quh,  Scotch  word,  86 


Quotations  : — 

All  the  pent-up  stream  of  life,  98 

Among  God's  prophets  are  the  beautiful,  309 

And  light  thy  torch,  149,  258 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice,  327,  418 

Cane  Decane,  canis,  308 

Character  is  Fate,  189 

Conversant  with  the  wise,  69 

Earth  is  very  beautiful,  205 

Eternity  is  not,  as  men  believe,  409,  438 

Flet  si  flere  iubes,  308 

Fly  on  the  chariot  wheel,  68,  151 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man,  18 

His  pure  strain,  69 

His  voice  grew  faint,  149,  319 

Magis  arnica  Platoni,  308 

Many  and  many  a  marble  shrine,  329 

Memento  mori,  308 

Of  all  loves,  45 

Others  shall  sing  the  song,  319 

Uav  apxalov  aidioipov,  189,  319 

Perturbabantur  Constant! nopolitani,  308 

Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  308 

Rebuke  me  not,  beloved,  409 

Restore  the  Heptarchy  !  447,  516 

Studious  of  peace,  he  hated  strife,  309 

That  man  has  done  well,  98 

The  bear  that  danced  the  rigadoon   108 

The  devil  was  sick,  240,  331 

The  mark  of  rank  in  nature,  369,  438 

The  petty  joys  of  fleeting  life,  69,  134 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky,  369,  438 

The  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  18 

Thou  lone,  gaunt,  solitary  thing,  328 

To  every  natural  rock  or  fruit  or  flower,  69,  199 

To  know  everything  is  to  forgive,  189,  313 

Vivere  bis  :  vita  posse  priore  frui,  189,  258 

We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind,  409,  498 

When  courting  slumber,  428 

When  Faith  shall  grow  a  man,  189 

When  the  musician  runs  his  finders,  189 
R.  (A.  F.)  on  red,  white,  and  blue,  251 

"  Yet  I'd  rather  have  a  guinea,"  452 
R.  (A.  P.)  on  counties  of  England,  230 
R.  (D.)  on  College  of  Surgeons,  267 
R.  (D.  M.)  on  belly-can,  44 

Butter  charm,  387 

Cornish  language,  89 

1  Description  of  County  of  Surrey,'  67 

Enid,  Welsh  word,  174 

Phillips  (C.  C.),  468 

Rents,  chief  and  head,  111 

Returns,  its  meanings,  215 

"  Ruffin  drop,"  154 

Tantibogue,  its  meaning,  333 

Thee  or  thou,  376 

Welsh  hymn-book,  468 
R.  (E.  L.)  on  Sbakspeariana,  506 
R.  (G.)  on  « Builder's  Guide,'  895 
R.  (J.  P.)  on  Horwood's  map  of  London,  408 
R.  (R.)  on  fall  of  angels,  150 

Chess  and  the  devil,  354 

•  Counter-rat,'  a  poem,  351 

"  Fly  on  the  chariot  wheel,"  151 

I.  (S.),  his  identity,  31 

Maid  Marian,  386 
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B.  (R.)on  "Of  all  loves,"  45 

Register  of  obscure  parish,  61 

Shakspeare  (W.),  First  Folio,  281 

"  Stand  the  racket,"  72 

Stow  (John),  his  •  Survey,'  309 

"  With  a  wet  finger,"  236 
Rabsaris,  and  other  Hebrew  titles,  203 
Radcliffe  (F.  R.  Y.)  on  Chester  apprenticeships,  509 
Radcliffe  (J.)  on  armorial  query,  273 

Bozier's  Court,  336 

« Builder's  Guide,'  395 

Carrick  family,  233 

Chappallan,  the  name,  232 

Cheney  Gate,  172 

Comptroller  of  the  Pipe,  95 

Cornwall,  its  Princes,  417 

Crest,  dove  with  olive  branch,  96 

De  Mandeville  :  Clavering,  437 

Derby  (Earls  of),  175 

Ennis  in  Irish  names,  194 

Florin,  godless  or  graceless,  517 

Foster  family,  192 

Heraldic  query,  312,  498 

Hulme  surname,  314 

Johnston  (Robert)  of  Wamphray,  296 

Khevenhullar  hat,  416 

Knights  Templars  in  Pembrokeshire,  177 

Lear  (King),  36 

Leny,  its  locality,  319 

Luther  an  Irish  name,  211 

Luttrell  family,  438 

Marks  for  signatures,  314 

Medici  (Victoria  de),  154 

Montagu  surname,  294 

Ossory  bishopric,  253 

Pomeroy  family,  456 

Precedence,  municipal,  77 

Relley  (James),  332 

Scotch  coins,  294 

Scotland,  right  to  quarter  its  arms,  150 

Spencer  (Hon.  W.  R.),  476 
Raeburnfoot,  antiquarian  discovery  at,  506 
Ragman  Roll  in  the  Exchequer,  244 
Railway,  London  Grand  Junction,  109 
Railways,  conveyance  of  troops  on,  245 
Rainfall  of  seeds,  marvellous,  228,  352 
Rainsford  family  of  Salleen,  187 
Randall  (W.  S.)  on  cope  and  mitre,  493 
Randolph  (J.  A.)  on  bt.  Alban,  29 
Rannie  (D.  W.)  on  "  Pot- Lord,"  447 
Ranter,  its  change  of  meaning,  386 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  "  All  his  family  under  his  hat,"  415 

Belling  :  Rowing  :  Wawling,  366 

Counting  in  odd  ways,  393 
"  Ding  dogs  in  the  teeth,"  305 

Florin,  godless  or  graceless,  387 
"  Long  and  short  of  it,"  453 

Marriage  lines,  193 

Matrimony,  its  meanings,  194 

Pockets,  women's  false,  231 

Rounded,  use  of  the  word,  257 

Smoking  before  tobacco,  175 

Sni,  dialect  word,  447 

Willow  pattern  plate  rhyme,  326 
Rawlinson  (Thos.),  of  Grantham,  his  parentage,  28, 114 
Rayner  (R.)  on  Peninsular  medal,  73 


Records,  parochial,  and  parish  councils,  76,  195 
Red,  white,  and  blue  as  national  colours,  196,  251 
Red  cross  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  306,  453 
Ree  (Sir  Roger),  knighted  at  Tewkesbury,  67 
References  sought,  48,  136,  148,  287,  358 
Regiment,  39th  Foot  at  Plassy,  56,  92 
Register  of  an  obscure  parish,  61,  137 
Registering  births  and  deaths,  109,  214,  435,  511 
Registers,  printed,  38,  71,  138 
Regulations  of  United  Assembly,  402 
Reid  (A.  G.)  on  green  table,  293 

"Kisto'  whistles,"  445 

Parallel  passages,  44 

Scart  soup,  376 

Scotch  coins,  293 

Scotch  marriage  law,  471 

Witnesses,  "  infant,"  473 
Reigate  Parish  Church,  its  history,  168,  217 
Reign,  longest,  competitor  for,  77 
Relley  (James),  his  biography,  188,  332 
Rents,  chief  and  head,  67,  111 
"Rest,  but  do  not  loiter,"  244,  318,  332 
Returns,  its  meanings,  215,  315,  377 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  his  Warton  portraits,  327,  431, 

492  ;  his  '  Mrs.  Pelham,'  487 
Reynolds  (T.)  on  Shakspeare  Folio,  69 
Rhymes.     See  Eye-rhymes. 

Richardson  (S.)  on  'Memoirs  of  D'Artagnan,'  436 
Richardson  (W.)  on  Popocatepetl,  432 
Richmond  ( Margaret,  Countess  of),  405 
Rigadoon,  its  meaning,  108 
Rings,  pilgrim,  467 

'Rip  Van  Winkle,'  original  German  legend,  68, 118,  334 
Rippon  (Rev.  John),  his  '  Tune-Book,'  424 
Robbins  (A.  F.)  on  alphabet-man,  492 

Anne  (Queen)  as  Empress,  368 

Birmingham  vote,  377 

Club,  1678,  346 

Election,  contested,  in  1715,  442 

Fit = fought,  375 

"  Gondola  of  London,"  477 

Jacks  o'  the  clock,  317 

Politician,  use  of  the  word,  237,  433 

Prime  Minister,  431 

Quakers  and  their  hats,  482 

Ranter,  its  meaning,  386 

"  Restore  the  Heptarchy  !"  516 

Stamp  collecting,  469 

Triplets,  royal  dole  on  birth,  274 
Roberts  (W.)  on  Gibraltar  and  King  of  Spain,  451 

Linwood  (Miss),  her  galleries,  449 

Silks,  Indian  and  French,  488 

Tennyson  (Lord),  unpublished  poem,  203 

Vauxhall  Gardens  tickets,  432 

Robertson  (J.  N.  W.  B.)  on  pre-Reformation  uses,  45 
Robins  (George),  his  descriptions,  22,  121,  233,  318 
Robinson  family  of  Gwersylt,  48 
Robinson  (J.)  on  "  Dick's  hatband,"  37 
Robinson  ( J.  R.)  on  "  Helotage,"  478 
Roe  (Sir  Thomas),  his  portrait,  68 
Rogers  (John),  vicar  of  Bradford,  Wilts,  35 
Rogers  (Timothy),  his  '  Practical  Discourses,'  97 
Roman  arithmetic  in  practice,  96 
Roman  England,  448 

Romanticist  on  romance  of  three  oranges,  87 
Romney  (George),  his  picture  of  General  Wolfe,  127 
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Romsey  Abbey,  its  architecture,  329,  411,  514 
Hood  of  Cockerham,  261 
Roos  and  other  families,  47 
Rotten  Row,  its  etymology,  347 
Rouen,  great  clock  at,  167,  238 
Rounded,  use  of  the  word,  108,  257 
Rowe  (A.  F.)  on  Amphillis,  152 
Rowing,  its  meaning,  366,  515 
Rubric,  two  questions  on,  88,  217 
Rudd  surname  and  criminology,  28,  112 
Ruff  (Henry),  Hampton  parish  beadle,  106,  178 
Ruffin  drop,  its  meaning,  154 
Rumbelow,  its  meaning,  409,  455 
Ruminants  on  grassy  plains,  508 
Rummer,  its  etymology,  17,  198 
Russell  and  Egerton  families,  67 
Russell  (Lady)  on  Sir  Walter  Hendley,  254 
Russian  folk-tales,  204 
Rutton  (W.  L.)  on  Bow  Church,  288 
Gentleman  Porter,  337,  478 
Grey  (Lady  Katherine),  65 
Rye,  its  etymology,  304,  450 
Rye  (W.)  on  Chaucer,  449 
Ry peck  =  punt- pole,  249,  311 
S.  on  Durham  topography,  509 

Holmes  (0.  W.)  and  the  word  "pry,"  163 
S  and  /  in  old  printing,  30,  76 
S.  (B.  W.)  on  characters  in  Dickens,  188 

Wind  from  fire,  512 
S.  (C.)  on  "  Light  of  our  salvation,"  247 

New  Testament,  Cranmer's,  207 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  Dean  of  Canterbury,  108 

Napoleon  III.,  27 
S.  (E.)  on  book  about  Breda,  387 
S.  (F.  G.)  on  Montagu  surname,  356 

Warton  portraits,  431 
S.  (J.)  on  an  old  estate,  311 

Loanhead  seal,  228 
S.  (J.  A.)  on  vulgar  errors,  396 
S.  (J.  B. )  on  Anne  Bronte,  403 
Cormac  or  Cormack,  116 
Masonic  signs,  408 
May,  the  month,  25 
S.  (N.  S.)  on  hailstones,  510 
Lynch  laws,  465 
Press  prosecutions,  467 
S.  (T.)  on  the  letter  Tau,  388 
S.  (W.)  on  burning  bush,  433 
Curfew  bell,  433 
Gretna  Green  marriages,  170 
Romney  (George),  his  picture  of  Wolfe,  127 
Wolfe  (General),  his  death,  363 
Sailor  (Old)  on  the  helm,  156 
St.  Alban,  •'  British  "  life  of,  29,  116,  230 
St.  Augustine,  his  landing  in  England,  245 
St.  Cowsland,  his  identity,  248 
St.  Expeditus,  martyr,  425 
St.  Giles  as  patron  of  woodmen,  49,  115 
St.  Helerius,  patron  saint  of  Jersey,  328 
St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  his  office,  71 
St.  James's  Park,  "  Milk  Fair  "  in,  35,  178,  291 
St.  John's  Wood  and  the  Eyre  family,  461 
St.  Mary  Aldermary  Church,  north  side,  506 
St.  Mary  Matfelon,  202,  255,  276,  466 
St.  Mary-le-Bow.     See  Bow  Church. 
SW  Patrick  and  Palladius,  105,  235 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  its  foundation  stone,  486 
St.  Roque,  dedications  to,  54 
St.  Swithin  on  altar  gates,  96 

Avignon,  155 

County  Council  English,  111,  238 

Dickens  (C.)  and  '  The  Chimes,'  223 

Hay  in  church  aisles,  274 

Masonic  signs,  476 

Nine  men's  morris,  90 

Overtune,  its  meaning,  205 

Palm  Sunday,  wind  on,  212 

Queen's  head  upside  down,  113,  238 

Tree,  oldest,  473 

"  Which  knew  not  Joseph,"  106 

"  Whistling  woman,"  149 
St.  Syth=St.  Osyth,  391,  483 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier  in  England,  388 
Salmon  at  Christmas,  504 
Saltpetre  man,  388,  472,  518 
Sampson  (J.)  on  Beanfeast :  Beano,  371 
Sanctuary  lists,  88,  152 
Sanderson  (Sir  James),  his  pedigree,  73,  136 
Sand-paper  and  substitutes,  468,  490 
Sandras's  '  Memoirs  of  D'Artagnan,'  347,  436,  510 
Sarapis  gem,  467 
Saunders  and  Russell  families,  67 
Saunderson  (Sir  James).     See  Sanderson. 
Savage  (E.  B.)  on  Gillman  family,  58 

Holy  Thursday  superstition,  31 
Saxon  church,  wooden,  134 
Scaffolding  in  Germany,  509 
Scallop.     See  Escallop. 
Scarlett  (B.  F.)  on  Bamborough  Castle,  396 

Ghosts,  aristocratic,  335 

Nine  men's  morris,  89 

Popocatepetl,  310 
Scart  soup,  its  meaning,  269,  376 
Scattergood  (B.  P.)  on  J.  C.  H.  Petit,  489 
Scenlai  on  Chapel  Colney,  269 
Science  in  the  choir,  32 
Scope,  its  meaning,  111 
Scorphur,  hound  of  hell,  68 
Scotch  body-guards,  348,  494 
Scotch  coins,  early  dated,  188,  293 
Scotch  marriage  law,  328,  471 
Scotland,  right  to  quarter  royal  arms,  150 
'  Scotsman,'  its  English,  166 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  impersonators  of  Meg  Merrilies, 
64  ;  "  Stag  of  the  first  head,"  267,  397  ;  anniversa- 
ries, 304,  375 

Scrope  (Bernard).     See  Bernard. 
Sculpture,  memorial  figure,  428 
Sea  bank,  immuring  in,  7 
Sea  Sergeants,  Society  of,  267,  351 
Seals,  of  Loanhead,  228,  434  ;  brass  engraved,  249 
Search  (F.)  on  Leatherhead  Bridge,  347 
Seborga,  mint  at,  428 
Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  his  biography,  485 
Seeds,  marvellous  rainfall  of,  228,  352 
Selkirk  (Alexander),  his  flip  can,  308 
Senny=selfish,  166 
Sers  family  of  Lincolnshire,  429 
Service,  daily,  in  country  churches,  167,  269,  412 
Severus,  "aliuV  in  the  '  Historia  Brittonum,'  236 
Seymour  (T.)  on  military  colours,  171 

Penny  Hedge,  93 
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Shagreen  and  sand-paper,  490 
Shakspeare  (William),  Folios  with  names  or  initial 
written  in,  31  ;  known  copies  of  First  Folio,  63,  222 
281,  413  ;  and  Burbage,  68, 113  ;  Fourth  Folio,  69 
relics  formerly  at  Stratford-on-Avon,   284  ;  mottc 
for  "corrector"  of  text,  305  ;  his  grandfather,  463 
Shakspeariana  : — 

Hamlet,  changes  in  its  representation,  484 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  III.  sc.  3,  "One  touch 

of  nature,"  506 

Shall,  use  of  the  word,  227,  316,  495 
Shamrock  as  food,  37,  397 
Sharp  (Abraham),  his  biography,  64 
Sharpe  (R.  R.)  on  Stow's  «  Survey,'  276 
Sheep,  their  names  at  various  ages,  309 
Sheep  fed  on  holly,  94,  135,  177 
Sheep  of  old  Highland  breed,  75 
Sheepdog,  old  English  bob-tailed,  468 
Shenstone  (William),  lines  on  an  inn,  426 
Shepard  (F.  G.)  on  arms  on  pottery,  327 
Shepherd  (G.  H.)  on  '  Emma  Corbett,'  468 
Sherborn  (G.  T.)  on  Due  d'Epernon,  358 

Inconvenience,  as  a  verb,  388 

"  Stag  of  the  first  head,"  397 

Tern  seen  inland,  191 
Sherborne  (Lord)  on  Austrian  name,  435 

London  Castle,  yew  tree  at,  324 
Shere  (Sir  Henry),  his  biography,  456 
Sherson  (E.)  on  Queen's  head  upside  down,  18 
Shewen  (M.)  on  Col.  Dormer's  regiment,  28 
Shore  (T.  W.)  on  Chaucer  family,  264 

Honor  Oaks,  366 
Shortage = short  supply,  286,  397 
Shorthand,  Mavor's  system,  406 
Siddons  (Mrs.),  her  head,  27 
Signatures,  marks  for,  188,  314,  492 
Silks,  Indian  and  French,  488 
Silo  on  an  old  estate,  374 
Silversmiths,  local,  347,  491 

Simpson  (P.)  on  "Turn  not  the  bad  cow,"  &c.,  28 
Simpson  (Rev.  Robert),  his  biography,  493 
Sinai  palimpsest,  suggested  emendation,  6,  256 
Sirr  (H.)  on  Sers  family,  429 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  234 

Bayswater,  its  etymology,  405 

Beanfeast:  Beano,  312 

Bonfire,  its  etymology,  425 

Cabbiclow  and  bacalhao,  372 

Droo,  its  meaning,  237 

Long  and  lank,  445 

Peckham  Kye,  304 

Popocatepetl,  310 

Scart  soup,  376 

Shakspeare  (W.),  motto  for  "corrector,"  305 

Tally-ho,  its  etymology,  65,  192 

Tennyson  (Lord),  poem  by,  256 

Tuly,  its  etymology,  46 

Skelton  (John),  allusion  to,  167,  254 ;  passage  in,  487 
Skiagraphy  and  skiagram,  new  words,  134 
Skip  with  family,  407 
Slater  families,  267,  455 
Slater  (J.  J.  G.)  on  Hussey  family,  49 
Slaughter  families,  267,  455 
Slavonic  names,  31 

Slipper  bath,  its  meaning,  142,  296,  395,  454 
Smith  (Alexander),  his  biography,  7,  57,  118,  174,  311 


Smith  (G.  C.  M.)  on  Anne  Bronte,  471 
Smith  (George),  editor  of  Bede,  124 
Smith  (H.)  on  the  Cagots,  118 
Ghosts,  aristocratic,  413 
Port  Royal  inscription,  235 
Seal,  brass,  249 

Smith  (John),  editor  of  Bede,  124 
Smith  (John),  Liverpool  merchant,  49 
Smith  (Mr.),  poker  artist,  35 
Smoking  before  tobacco,  28,  117, 175,  355 
Sneak  (Jerry),  theatrical  character,  468 
Sni,  dialect  word,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  447 
Sniper,  its  meaning,  128,  150,  237,  438 
Sny.     See  Sni. 
Sobieski  Stuarts,  6 
Society  of  Authors  anticipated,  423 
Solihull  parish  register,  extracts  from,  6 
Somersetshire  assizes,  1822-3,  147 
Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Fare  ye  well  and  adieu,  ye  Spanish  ladies,  307, 414 
Forty-fifth  Laddie,  227 
Gillian  of  Croydon,  243 
God  save  the  King,  11,  96,  166 
Hay,  now  the  day  dawis,  384 
Let  the  trumpet  sound,  347,  371 
Mirror  of  Man's  Lyfe,  181 
Nameless  Lassie,  326 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  196,  251 
Sporting,  11,  232 
The  foes  of  Old  England,  328 
When  sorrow  sleepeth,  7,  77,  193,  435 
Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?  167,  258,  376 
Widdicombe  Fair,  348,  475 
Yet  I  'd  rather  have  a  guinea,  397,  452,  515 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  Francesca  de  Chaves,  181 
Spanish  punishment,  448,  515 
Spence  (R.  M.)  on  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  305 
Bacon  (Lord)  and  vivisection,  504 
Browning  (Robert),  225,  307,  374 
Holly  meadows,  94,  177 
Mitford  (W.),  his  '  History  of  Greece,'  345 
More  (Sir  Thomas)  and  Dr.  Watts,  425 
'  Scotsman, '  its  English,  166 
Wordsworth  (W.),  "  Thoughts  that  do  often,"  506 
Spencer  (F.  J.)  on  chronology,  508 
Spencer  (Hon.  W.  R.),  his  wife,  189,  476 
Sport,  songs  on,  11,  232 
Stag-horn,  plant-name,  73 
Stalls  in  theatres,  earliest,  228,  290,  477 
Stamp  affixed  upside  down,  18,  113,  238 
Stamp  collecting,  early,  469 

Stanfield  (Clarkson),  sale  of  his  pictures,  8,  111,  195 
Stanwood  family,  127,  214 
Star  names,  Arabic,  143,  317,  412,  457 
Starke  (W.)  on  clock  dials,  292 
Starkey  (A.)  on  parish  levy,  48 
Stationmistress,  new  word,  485 
Steam  as  a  motor  force,  its  discovery,  15,  74 
Sterne  (Laurence)  and  two  donkeys  in  literature,  264 
Stevens  family,  268 
Stevens  (R.  J.  S.),  his  portrait,  469 
Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  two  donkeys  in  literature,  264 
Stewart  ("  Walking"),  his  writings,  35,  178,  291 
Stewart-Erskine  (J.)  on  bees  and  rose  leaves,  128 
Stewkley  Church,  Bucks,  its  architecture,  448 
Stilbon  in  Chaucer,  288 
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Stilwell  (J.  P.)  on  Byron's  remains,  237 
"God  geometrizes,"  412 
Marks  for  signatures,  492 
Stoddart  (Miss  M.  A.),  her  biography,  7 
Stoffel  (C.)  on  BeVesiers,  351 

"  Cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  33 
Hand-shoe=glove,  35 
"  With  a  wet  finger,"  338 

•Stokes  (H.  P.)  on  Shakspeare  and  Burbage,  113 
Stone,  "through,"  487 

Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire,  giidhall  at,  28,  275 
Stow  (John),    City    names    in    first   edition    of    his 

'Survey,'  161,  201,  255,  276,  309,  391 
Strangman  family  of  Hadleigh  Castle,  Essex,  487 
Strangways  (Henry),  sea  rover,  327,  413 
Straps  omitted  in  sculpture,  433 
etrathclyde,  old  Welsh  kingdom,  488 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  Portreeve,  214 
Stuart  (Charles  Kdward),  commission  granted  by,  127 
Stuart  (Jane),  buried  at  Wisbech.,325,  474 
Stuart  (Peter),  editor  of  the  *  Morning  Post,'  68 
Stuarts,  Sobieski,  6 
Student  on  Benjamin  Franklin,  88 
Suckling  (Rev.  Alfred  Inigo),  his  biography,  6 
Suffolk  (Henry  Grey,  Duke  of),  his  head,  114 
Sullow,  rare  word,  154 

*  Summer  Day  in  Surrey,'  water-colour  painting,  88 
Sun  putting  out  fire,  271,  373 
Sundial,  silver  pocket,  409 

Supper,  Last,  and  the  Paschal  lamb,  83,  170,  292 
Supporters,  lion  and  griffin,  408 
Surrey,  *  Topographical  and  Statistical  Description,' 

67,  136 
Surrey  (Henry  Howard,  Earl  of),  "eye-rhymes"  in 

his  poems,  52,  115,  215 
Sussex  churches,  their  lost  dedications,  448 
Sutton  family  arms,  388,  495 
Button  (C.  W.)  on  William  Green,  191 
Swainaon  (A.  L.)  on  Waldby  family,  8 
Sweep,  bowing  to,  148 

Swifts,  sparrows,  and  starlings,  167,  256,  311 
Swimming,  books  about,  107 
Sword,  bayonet-shaped,  7 
Sykes   (W.)   on    Bonaparte's    attempted  invasion   of 

England,  481 
Cornish  (Henry),  97 
Symbolistes  and  Decadents,  171 
T.  (B.)  on  Scotch  marriage  law,  328 
•T.  (C.  R.)  on  white  ensign,  450 
T.  (D.  K.)  on  Lichfield  earldom,  469 
T.  (E.)  on  Gentleman  Porter,  438 
T.  (E.  E.)  on  Palm  Sunday  wind,  88 
T.  (H.)  on  Frank  Chance,  M.B.,  121 
Du  Bartas  (Sieur),  144 
Fiction  antecedent  to  fact,  46 
'  Literature  '  and  the  '  Times,'  423 
"  My,"  "  his,"  applied  to  authors,  206 
Yquem,  its  name,  349 
T.  (H.  E.)  on  Earl  of  Beverley,  17 
T.  (J.)  on  ancestors,  211 
•Table-turning  extraordinary,  145 
Talbot  (J.)  on  Curling  family,  485 
Talbot  (John  Stuart)  and  son  Henry,  467 
Tally-ho,  its  etymology,  65,  118,  192,  291 
Tancock  (0.  W.)  on  Oath  of  Protestation,  457 
Tannahill  (Robert)  and  Hogg,  55,  153 


Tantibogus,  its  meaning,  268,  332 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  Rev.  J.  B.  Deane,  476 

Register  of  obscure  parish,  137 

Robins  (George),  233 

Swifts,  sparrows,  and  starlings,  256 
Tau,  allusion  to  the  letter,  388,  455 
Tavern  rhymes,  172,  253 
Tavern  signs  :  Cheney  Gate,  55,  172,  253  :   Living 

Sign,  86,  175 

Taylor  (H.)  on  Lancashire  customs,  516 
Taylor  (I.)  on  Roman  arithmetic,  96 

S  and/  in  old  printing,  76 
Teetotal,  its  derivation,  74,  154 
Telescripteur,  new  word,  485 
Templar  on  Ernest  Jones,  458 
Tenebrae  on  archbishops'  signatures,  189 
Tenification,  new  word,  18 

Tennyson  (Lord),  unpublished  poem,  203,  256  ;     '  In 
Memoriam,'  liv.,  387,  469  ;  «  The  Victim,'  408,  498 
Tern,  or  sea-swallow,  seen  inland,  168, 191 
Terra-cotta  circle,  its  use,  428 

Terrick  (Dr.),  Bishop  of  London,  his  daughter,  328 
Terry  (F.  C.  Birkbeck),  his  death,  380  ;  on  "  All  my 
eye  and  Peggy  Martin,"  298 

Aphorism,  its  origin,  313 

Apparata,  new  word,  353 

"  Best  of  everything,"  331 

"  Between  you  and  me  and  the  post,"  329 

Burvil  =  bed,  54 

Cadock,  its  meaning,  31 

Cappel-  faced,  its  meaning,  116 

Clover,  Calvary,  26 

Corve.  its  meaning,  31 

"  Derbyshire  wise,"  330 

Dog  Latin,  94 

Enid,  Welsh  word,  272 

Epitaph,  65 

Giaour,  its  pronunciation,  12 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  30 

Grammarsow=woodlouse,  170 

Hansardize,  origin  of  the  word,  54 

"  Hell  paved  with  good  intentions,"  231 

Hogg  (James)  and  Tannahill,  55 

'  Humpty  Dumpty,'  134 

Matrimony,  its  meanings,  48 

Moon,  masculine,  307 

Moon  folk-lore,  352 

Nine  men's  morris,  333 

Smoking  before  tobacco,  355 

Tally-ho,  its  etymology,  291 

Tucker=  pinner,  295 

"Two  is  company,"  268 

Tyrolese  marriage  custom,  325 

Wart  curing,  77 

Warta=  workday,  96 

Welsh  customs,  205 

"  Whistling  wife  and  crowing  hen,"  67 
"  Tetigi  sacra,"  its  meaning,  16 
Thames  in  1837,  84 

'Thealma  and  Clearchus,'  its  author,  441,  516 
Theatres,  stalls  in,  228,  290,  477 
"Thee"  or  "thou,"  268,  375,  473 
Thelluwon  (Peter),  biography  and  will,  183,  253,  4S9 
Theobalds  Road,  its  name,  286,  435,  470 
Thomas  (E.)  on  Browning's  '  Ring  and  the  Book/  416 
Thoma*  (R.)  on  '  Austria  as  It  la,'  168 
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Trades,  their  ethnology,  266,  372;  changes  in,  410  496 

Tradition,  exploded,  265 

Tree,  oldest  in  the  world,  171,  232,  330,  473 

Trees,  their  girth,  304 

Trees  and  the  external  soul,  503 

Triplets,  royal  dole  at  their  birth,  1 05,  274 

Trod  =  footpath,  444 

Tronke  in  churchwardens'  accounts,  147,  277 

Tuck  mill,  its  meaning,  28,  93,  295 

Tucker  — pinner,  93,  2^5,  425 

Tuer  (A.  W.)  on  nonsense  verses,  247 

Tulloch  (Principal),  his  « English  Puritanism,'  325 

Tuly,  its  etymology,  46 

Turkey,  its  name  explained,  114 

Twins,  early  use  of  the  word,  483 

"  Twm  Shon  Catti,"  Welsh  genealogist,  504 

Type-writing  machine,  its  invention,  171 

Tyrolese  marriage  custom,  325 

Tyrwhitt  (M.  L.  E.)  on  Waddington  family,  12 

Uexkuell,  Austrian  name,  368,  435 

Ulster,  plantation  of  James  I.  in,  172 

Underbill  (W.)  on  Barton  on  the  Heath,  44 

"  Long  and  short  of  it,"  452 
Unicorn  emblem  and  horn,  31 
Unmistakeable  on  John  Edwards,  7 
Unwin  (T.  F.)  on  Charles  Keene,  167 
Urban  on  "  Chevy  Chase,"  428 

"  John  Trot,"  the  phrase,  95 

Vandenhoff  (Miss),  actress,  147 

Waldron  (Francis  Godolphin),  187 

Walker  (Thomas),  actor,  87 

Wallis  (Miss),  actress,  127 

Webb  (Mrs.),  actress,  187 

West  (Mrs.  W.),  actress,  507 
Uses,  pre- Reformation,  45,  294 

Usher  (Sir  Wm.),  '  Instructions  to  his  Children,'  107 
Ussher  (Abp.),  his  portrait,  127 
V.  (Q.)  on  "Apropos, "290 

Binding  of  magazines,  243 

Classification,  topical,  306 

Cricket  in  United  States,  326 

Gillman  family,  58 

Mow  land,  its  meaning,  317 

Parliamentary  Bills,  267 

Wilkinson  (John),  289 
V.  (W.  I.  R.)  on  Club  of  Voters,  436 

Eyre  family  and  St.  John's  Wood,  461 
Vade-Walpole  (H.  S.)  on  hatchments  in  churches,  30 
Valettus,  its  meaning,  447 
Van  Cortlandt  family  and  arms,  55 
Vandenhoff  (Miss),  her  biography,  147,  210,  270 
Vane  (G.  H.  F.)  on  baptismal  shell,  367 
Vaughan  (W.)  on  Lord  Bacon,  476 

Montagu  surname,  294 

Tally-ho,  its  etymology,  291 

Thellusson  (Peter),  253 

Welsh  genealogy,  484 

Vauxhall  Gardens  admission  tickets,  367,  432 
Vegetable  standards  of  measurement,  107,  196 
Venetians,  articles  of  clothing,  28,  93,  295 
Vicar  on  J.  Copy  well,  227 

Hampshire,  cromlechs  in,  232 
Vicars  (Sir  A.)  on  foreign  genealogies,  450 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  watermen,  157  ;  portrait  when 

an  infant,  468 
Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  Shakspeare's  grandfather,  463 


Thomas  (R.)  on  "Bike,"  151 

Blackburn  (Charles  Francis),  242,  303,  382 


Bookbinding  question,  452 
"  Difficulted,"  484 


Digby  (Everard),  his  '  De  Arte  Natandi,'  107 

Fives  =  mixed  ales,  506 

Flags,  misused,  117 

Gooch  (Richard),  3 

Hampton  Court  guide-books,  46 

Hatchments  in  churches,  474 

Layman,  use  of  the  word,  94 

Lion  and  unicorn,  126 

'  Love  and  the  Soul,'  an  etching,  76 

Marriage  lines,  44 

Neville  (J.  F.),  155 

Newspaper  cuttings,  276 

Queen's  head  upside  down,  18 

Slipper  bath,  142,  454 

Stanfield  (Clarkson),  195 

Thellusson  (Peter),  489 

Wildrake,  pseudonym,  47 
Thompson  (G.  H.)  on  "Apparata,"  417 

Bamborough  Castle,  396 

Glass  fracture,  356 

Scope,  its  meaning,  111 

Slipper  bath,  395 

Sun  putting  out  fire,  374 
Thomson  (James)  and  Pope,  327,  389,  437 
Thornfield  on  a  sword,  7 
Ihornton  (R.  H.)  on  ancestors,  475 

Boys,  use  of  the  word,  408 

Capharnaum,  its  meaning,  67 

Dante  and  Palmerston,  266 

Fielding  (Thomas),  424 

Newspaper  cuttings,  452 

Powder-monkey,  445 
Thorp  (J.  T.)  on  eagle  on  church  lecterns,  418 

Latin,  monkish,  315 

Linwood  (Miss),  her  picture  galleries,  517 
"Thou"  or  "thee,"  268,  375,  473 
Thoyts  (E.  E.)  on  Col.  Jones,  the  regicide,  273 

Physicians  of  eighteenth  century,  127 

Regiment,  39th  Foot,  56 

Roman  England,  448 

Terra-cotta  circle,  428 
Three  Garbs  on  Kemp  family,  309 
Through-stone,  its  etymology,  487 
Timbrell- Elliott  (W.)  on  Skipworth  family,  407 
'  Times '  and  *  Literature,'  423 
Tindering  time=evening  dusk,  70 
Tirling-pins,  426,  478 
Title  of  baronet's  widow,  147,  198 
Toads  specific  for  shingles,  428 
Tobacco,  smoking  before,  28,  117,  175,  355 
Tollemache  (L.  A.)  on  'In  Memoriam,'  liv.,  469 
Tomlinson  (George  William),  his  death,  200 
Tonn,  its  etymology,  429 
Topcliffe  (Richard),  spy,  his  biography,  434 
Tortoiseshell  ware,  487 

Tovey  (D.  C.)  on  Pope  and  Thomson,  389,  437 
Townshend  (Hayward),  his  biography,  488 
Toynbee  (H.)  on  criminal  family,  94 

Fermor  (Arabella),  248 

Smoking  before  tobacco,  118 

Walpole  (H.)  and  his  editors,  104,  290,  414,  493 
Toynbee  (P.)  on  J.  Husbands,  A.M.,  95 
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Visitation  lists  of  county  families,  509 

Vivisection  anticipated  by  Bacon,  504 

Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  decapitation,  69  ;  death,  185 

Volunteers  in  1797,  168 

Vox  Clamantis  on  "  Bundling  "  custom,  128 

Port  Royal  inscription,  235 
Vrints  (J.  Bapt),  printseller,  228 
Vyne,  Hampshire  place-name,  78 
W.  on  cakes,  294 

W.  (A.)  on  oaks  in  London  parks,  348 
W.  (A.  C.)  on  female  auctioneers,  327 
"Best  of  everything,"  332 
Ghosts,  aristocratic,  335 
'  Imitatio  Christi,'  330 
St.  James's  Park,  291 
W.  (E.)  on  Darvel  Gadarn,  57 
Glass  fracture,  355 
Jones  (Col.  John),  the  regicide,  172 
Sea-bank,  immuring  in,  7 
Smoking  before  tobacco,  118 
W.  (H.  A.)  on  the  New  Testament?  193 

Wasshebrook  or  Great  Belstead,  508 
W.  (J.)  on  king's  messengers,  108 
W.  (M.)  on  "  Tantibogus,"  268 
W.  (M.  B.)  on  "  Kingale,"  277 
W.  (T.)  on  De  Brus  family,  14 

Jones  (Col.  John),  regicide,  394 
Neville  family,  52 

W.  (T.  J.)  on  privilege  of  peerage,  329 
Waddington  family,  12 
Waldby  family,  8,  72 

Waldron  (Francis  Godolphin),  his  biography,  187 
Waldrons,  Croydon,  its  meaning,  508 
Walford  (Edward),  his  death,  440  ;  on  ancestors,  133 
Arthurian  and  Graal  legends,  91 
Ashburnham  House,  398 
Avignon,  lines  on,  68 
Baronet,  his  widow,  198 
Burghers,  making,  148,  258 
Burial  of  horse  with  owner,  215 
Carrick  family,  315 
Church  Row,  Hampstead,  238 
Churches,  daily  service  in,  167 
Diaper,  its  etymology,  268 
Episcopal  families,  185 
Evelyn,  its  pronunciation,  55 
French  prisoners  of  war,  153 
Ghosts,  aristocratic,  335 
Grimthorped,  new  word,  353 
Hatchments  in  churches,  112 
Hulme,  the  name,  393 
Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  133 
Partitive,  construction  with,  313 
Photography,  its  beginnings,  5 
Sanderson  (Sir  James),  136 
Walker  (B.)  on  billiards,  311 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  394 
Harrison  (Peter),  212 
Walker  (Thomas),  actor,  his  biography,  87 
Wallace  (K.  H.)  on  butter  at  Brittany  weddings,  7 
Droo,  its  meaning,  189 
Measurements,  standard,  107 
Rouen,  great  clock  at,  167 
Ruminants  on  grassy  plains,  508 
Scart  soup,  269 
Seeds,  rainfall  of,  228 


Wallace  (R.  H.)  on  old  English  sheepdog  468 
fallis  family,  Irish  and  Scotch,  36,  118 
Wallis  (Miss),  actress,  her  biography,  127,  176,  294 
Walmsley  (P.  B.)  on  fee  farm  rents,  72 
Porter's  lodge,  507 
Portreeve,  his  office,  33 
Ward  and  marriage,  14 
Walpole  (Horace)  and  his  editors,  104,  290,  414,  493 
Walstein  (Lavinia),  her  biography,  509 
Walters  (E.)  on  Cheney  Gate,  253 
Luther  family  of  Essex,  250 
Reigate  parish  church,  217 
Robins  (George),  318 
Vandenhoff  (Miss),  210 
Wallis  (Miss),  actress,  176 
Walton  (D.)  on  criminology,  112 
Nutmeg-grater,  133 
Rawlinson  (Thomas),  114 
Walton  (Izaak)  and  'Thealma  and  Clearchus,'  441, 516 
Vandering  Jew,  his  history,  247,  398 
Vanstead  House,  its  stone  pillars,  24 
Yard  and  marriage,  14 
Ward  (C.  S.)  on  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  266 

Elian  Vannin,  214 
Ward  (K.)  on  an  enigma,  487 
Foster  family,  237 
Luttrell  family,  129 
Warming-pan  with  inscription,  dated  1617,  389 
Wan-en  (C.  F.  S.)  on  ancestors,  211 
Austrian  name,  368 
Authorized  Version  and  Vulgate,  436 
Berlin,  ambassadors  at,  491 
Bookbinding  question,  292,  452 
Cassiter  Street,  336,  433 
*'  Cha'  fause,"  its  meaning,  78 
Chalkhill  family,  516 
Cornish  language,  156 
Cornwall  or  England  ?  466 
Counties  of  England,  229 
Dubois  (Lady  Dorothy),  415 
Episcopal  families,  316 
Fairbrother  (Miss),  311 
Fit=fought,  153 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  158 
Glass  fracture,  356 
Green  table,  293 
Hawcubite :  Hawkabite,  151 
Heraldic  query,  3 1 2 
Hung  or  hanged  ?  329 
Jowett  (Prof.),  his  'Life,'  95 
Juxon  family,  396 
"  Knees  of  the  gods,"  316 
Layman,  use  of  the  word,  94 
Macaulay  (Lord)  and  Montgomery,  132 
Medici  (Victoria  de),  32 
Methven  pedigree,  175 
Mow  land,  its  meaning,  195 
Musical  boxes,  292 
Nicholson  (John),  418 
Nonsense  verses,  357 
Nutmeg-grater,  pocket,  70  . 
Ossory  bishopric,  34 
Parliamentary  Bills,  350 
Plantagenet,  258 
Reference  sought,  136 
Registering  births  and  deaths,  2] 
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Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  rubric,  217 
S  and  /  in  old  printing,  30 
Service,  daily,  in  country  churches,  270 
Stanwood  family,  214 
Tetigi  sacra,  its  meaning,  17 
Tuck  mill,  its  meaning,  93 
Willow  pattern  plate,  514 
Wart  curing  as  an  occult  science,  77 
Warta= workday,  96 

Warton  portraits  by  Reynolds,  327,  431,  492 
Warwickshire  saying,  508 
Wasshebrook  or  Great  Belstead,  Trinity  House  at,  508 
Watchmen  in  the  olden  time,  408,  490 
Watermen,  Queen's,  157 
Water-pipes,  earthenware,  268,  374 
Watney  (H.  E.)  on  false  pockets,  271 
Watson  (G.)  on  Grub  Street,  373 
Watts  (Dr.  Isaac)  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  425 
Waugh  family,  2 
Wawling,  its  meaning,  366,  515 
Weare  (G.  E.)  on  Cabot  and  the  Matthew,  49,  189 
Webb  (Benjamin),  Hamburgh  merchant,  87 
Webb  (Mrs.),  actress,  her  biography,  187 
Webbe  (Samuel),  musician,  1740-1816,  126 
Wedding  feasts,  butter  at,  7,  74,  237,  374 
Weird,  use  of  the  word,  484 
Wellcloee  Square,  its  history,  286,  365 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  officers  of  his  army,  127 
Wellington  (Duchess  of)  on  Due  d'Epernon,  205 

Healy  (G.  P.  A.),  artist,  387 
Welsh  customs,  205 
Welsh  genealogy,  484 
Welsh  hymn-book,  468 
West  Lynn  Church,  Norfolk,  its  font,  45 
West  (A.  S.)  on  warming  pack  of  cards,  148 
West  (Mrs.  W.),  actress,  her  biography,  507 
Wharton  (Philip,  Duke  of),  and  his  tomb  at  Poblet,  488 
Wheatley  (H.  B.)  on  Mrs.  Gosnell,  427 
Whelps,  Ten,  ships  named,  307,  396 
Whipdog  Day=October  Ibtb,  263,  369 
Whitaker  family,  329 
White=Bibby,  408 
White  (G.)  on  forests  and  chases,  206 
Whitelocke  (General  John),  his  death,  408,  492 
WhitweU  (R.  J.)  on  '  Counter-rat,'  267 
Merchant  Adventurers,  288 
Rumbelow,  in  old  song,  409 
"Stag  of  the  first  head,"  267 
"Widow  of  the  late"  obituary  notice,  268 
Wilderspin  (Samuel),  his  birth  and  death,  387 
Wildrake,  pseudonym,  47,  92 
Wilkins  (J.)  on  Penleigh  House,  114 
Wilkinson =Conyere,  149 
Wilkinson  (John),  ironmaster,  289,  377 
Will,  use  of  the  word,  227,  316,  495 
William,  in  Latin,  189,  313 
William  IV.  in  Jamaica,  87 
Williams  (Major),  voyage  to  Canada  in  1776,  402 
Willis  (J.  H.)  on  "  Care  creature,"  33 
Willow  pattern  plate  rhymes,  326,  413,  514 
Wills,  mediaeval  Sussex,  448 

Wills,  sixteenth  century,  bequests  of  books  in,  302 
Wilson  (H.  Schiitz)  on  "Gondola  of  London,"  271 
Wilson  (J.  B.)  on  Lead-eater  =indiarubber,  455 
Wilson  (M.)  on  green  room,  108 
Wilson  (T.)  on  Arabic  star  names,  143 


Wilson  (T.)  on  bookbinding  question,  207,  354 
Crosses,  weeping,  413 
Ken,  the  prefix,  217 
Piscina,  its  disuse,  318 
Stow  (John),  his  '  Survey,'  255 
Sun  putting  out  fire,  373 
Wind  from  fire,  446,  512 

Windows,  east,  in  churches  and  chapels,  69,  150,  297 
Wine-glasses,  old  engraved,  507 
Winstanley  (Gerrard),  the  Leveller,  his  writings,  185 
Wise  (C.)  on  Bocase  tree,  84 
'  Plain  Englishman,'  349 
"  Yet  I  'd  rather  have  a  guinea,"  515 
Witnesses,  their  competent  age,  327,  472 
Wolfe  (Gen.),  picture  by  Romney,  127  ;  his  death,  363- 
Wolferstan  (E.  P.)  on  British  Museum,  465 

Robins  (George),  auctioneer,  121 
Wolsey  (Cardinal),  his  leaden  water-pipes,  267 
Women,  literary,  in  seventeenth  century,  10,  94,  152 
'  Wooden  God  '  and  Rood  of  Cockerham,  261 
Woodward  (J.  G.)  on  "  Dick's  hatband,"  96 
Woolsey  (Robert),  engraved  portrait,  154 
Woolward  (E.  M.)  on  Lady  Dubois,  349 
Woolward  (S.  A.)  on  Brntton  family,  268 
Worcester  (William),  of  West  Haddon,  488 
Word,  wonderful,  66,  211,  295 
Words,  new,  45  ;  longest,  154,  235  ;  unusual,  454 
Wordsworth  (W.),  two  letters  from,  86  ;  lines   in  an 

album,  368  ;  "  Thoughts  that  do  often,"  &c.,  506 
Worldham,  East,  Hampshire,  and  Chaucer  family,  264- 
Wreaths  for  personal  adornment,  225,  293,  394 
Wright  (D.)  on  Featherstone  family,  488 
Wroth  (W.)  on  Vauxhall  Gardens  tickets,  367 
Wyatt  (Sir  T.),  "eye-rhymes  "  in  his  poems,  52, 115,215- 
Wynne  (M.  B.)  on  Bacon  family,  147,  289 
X.  on  '  Battle  of  Maldon,'  392 
X  2  on  Anne  Manning,  288 
Xenos  on  ale-dagger,  482 
Yardley  (E.)  on  Abunde  the  fairy,  314 
'  'Angel  of  Asia,"  92 
Arabic  names  of  stars,  413 
Byron  (Lord),  his  '  Beppo,'  94 
Christmas  rose,  510 
Crabbe  (G.),  his  '  Lady  Barbara,'  377 
Eye-rhymes,  53,  115,  215 
Howth  Castle,  354 
Infinitive,  split,  205,  491 

Macaulay  (.Lord)  and  Montgomery,  66,  214,  332 
Nonsense  verses,  437 
Parallel  passages,  95 

Poetry,  its  essentials,  4,  72,  152,  273,  513 
Sun  putting  out  fire,  374 
Weird,  use  of  the  word,  484 

Yellow  Springs  of  the  Underworld,'  Chinese  tale,  224 
Yiddish  language,  54 
York,  tradition  at,   127,   169,  252 ;  charters-  of  St. 

Mary's  Abbey,  149 

forkahire  Antiquary  on  old  portraits,  448 
Torkshire  murder,  489 
Young  (H.)  on  Due  d'Epernon,  250 

Woolsey  (Robert),  154 
Toung  (J.)  on  "  Gondola  of  London,"  477 
rquem,  origin  of  its  name,  349,  415,  456 
Zodiac  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  89 
Zodiacs,  ancient,  103 
Zoffany  (John),  his  picture  of  Garrick,  206 
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